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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR. 


FIFTH  AND  FINAL  REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Tour  Majesty, 

We  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  questions 
affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  the  combinations  of  employers 
and  e“?Ployed’.and  ^e  conditions  of  labour,  which  have  been  raised  during  the  recent 
trade  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  Your  Maiestv  our 
Final  Report.  J J 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

We  think  it  well  to  recapitulate  shortly  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  the  chief  steps 
we  have  taken  in  parrying  out  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  us. 

The  First  Meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  the  Commission  Room  at  West- 
minster Hall  on  May  1st,  1891.  We  then  considered  the  different  methods  which  it 
was  open  to  us  to  adopt,  namely,  (1)  The  taking  of  oral  evidence  ; (2)  The  collection 
of  written  evidence  in  the  shape  of  answers  to  schedules  of  questions ; (3)  The  use 
of  existing  materials;  (4)  The  appointment  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  collect 
information  not  obtainable  by  other  means. 

W e appointed  a Committee  to  draw  up  a scheme  of  procedure.  The  Committee 
reported  in  favour  of  dividing  the  Commission  into  three  Committees  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  certain  groups  of  trades.  The  Committees  appointed 
were  as  follows,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  being  an  ex-officio  member  of  each 
Committee : — 


Committee  A. — Mr.  David  Dale  (Chairman),  Sir  E.  Harland,  Mr.  T.  Burt  Mr  W 
Abraham,  Mr.  E.  Trow,  Mr.  A.  Hewlett,  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour*  The 
Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Fowler. 


Committee  B. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  (Chairman),  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  Mr.  H.  Tait,  Mr.  S.  Plimsoll,  The  Right  Hon’ 
Jesse  Collmgs,  Professor  Marshall,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach? 

Committee  C. — The  Right  Hon.  A,  J.  Mundella  (Chairman),  Mr.  W.  Tunstill  Mr  J 
Mawdsley,  Mr.  G.  Livesey,  Mr.  M.  Austin,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.’  Gorst’ 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney. 

It  was,  however,  understood  that  any  member  of  any  Committee  might  attend  and 
j°m  m the  inquiries  of  other  Committees,  and  this  power  was  freely  exercised. 

The  division  of  trades  adopted  was  as  follows : — 


Committee  A. — The  Mining,  Iron,  Engineering,  Hardware,  Shipbuilding  and 
Cognate  Trades.  ^ 

Committee  B.— Transport  and  Agriculture:  the  term  11 ‘ Transport ” including 
Shipping,  Canals,  Docks,  Railways,  and  Tramways. 

Committee  C.  Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades. 

The  Committee  on  Procedure  further  drew  up  a syllabus  (contained  with  other 
details  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  printed  in  Part  II.  of  this  Report)  which  was 
adopted  as  a convenient  summary  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  Committees  were  to 
inquire,  leaving  questions  of  principle'  to  bo  treated  by  the  Commission  as  a Whole. 

At  later  meetings  we  considered  and  adopted  Schedules  of  Questions  which  we 
subsequently  addressed  to  Trade  Unions,  Employers,  and  Employers’  Associations. 

The  Committees  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  special  industries, 
and  on  the  completion  of  their  inquiries  in  December  1892  evidence  on  more  general 
questions  was  taken  before  the  Whole  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  witnesses  heard  before  the  Committees,  the  method  adopted 
was  to  summon  representatives  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  first  place  to  state  their 
grievances,  and  then  representatives  of  the  Employers’  Associations  to  state  their  views. 
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If  no  such  Unions  or  Associations  existed,  we  summoned  such  individual  workmen 
or  employers  as  seemed  to  be  representative  of  the  interests  concerned.  Evidence 
was  also  volunteered  from  many  quarters,  and  was  received  where  it  appeared  relevant 
and  useful.  In  all  we  examined  583  witnesses  at  151  sittings,  and  the  evidence 
was  from  time  to  time  printed  and  laid  before  Your  Majesty. 

In  December  1891  the  evidence  having  already  become  voluminous,  we  directed  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  Digests  of  the  Minutes  for  our  use.  These  Digests  comprise  (1)  a 
Precis  of  the  Evidence  which  embodies  in  a convenient  form  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
of  each  witness,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  words  used  by  him  ; (2)  Abstracts 
of  all  the  evidence  on  certain  points  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  the  most  practical 
importance,  namely: — (a.)  Strikes,  their  causes,  development,  organisation  and  conduct, 
their  cost,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  prevention  and  settlement;  ( b .)  The  Eight 
Hours’  Day  ; (c.)  Arbitration  and  Conciliation ; ( d .)  The  Acts  of  Parliament  referred 
to  in  the  evidence. 

In  the  volumes  of  the  Digest  there  were  also  printed  an  Analysis,  which  was  prepared 
weekly,  of  the  evidence  given  by  each  witness  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  evidence 
already  taken,  and  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  which  were  in  many  cases 
unintelligible'  to  persons  not  possessed  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge. 

We  further  directed  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  for  our  use  certain 
Memoranda  on  current  and  previous  parliamentary  inquiries  and  literature,  among 
which  we  may  mention  a Precis  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour),  and  a Memorandum 
on  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Sweating. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Digests  we  directed  that  Indexes  should  be  prepared  in  three 
parts: — (1)  An  Index  of  Witnesses;  (2)  An  Index  of  Subjects,  which  was  intended  to 
indicate  the  matter  contained  in  the  evidence  with  a view  to  enabling  any  person  not 
satisfied  with  the  Digest  to  obtain  information  at  first-hand  on  the  most  important 
points  into  which  we  were  appointed  to  inquire  ; (3)  An  Index  of  Trades  on  a larger  scale, 
to  give  a complete  review  of  the  Labour  Question  with  regard  to  any  of  the  more 
important  trades  the  conditions  of  which  we  investigated. 

We  also  directed  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a complete  Glossary,  with  Indexes,  of  the 
Technical  Terms  used  in  the  evidence,  to  be  published  as  a separate  volume. 

Nearly  3,150  Schedules  of  the  Questions  above  mentioned  were  sent  to  Trades  Unions, 
Employers,  Employers’  Associations,  Trades  Councils,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
Women’s  Trades  Unions,  to  which  1,190  answers  have  been  received,  tabulated,  and 
summarised  by  the  Secretary. 

Circulars  have  also  been  sent  to  about  2,200  State  and  Municipal  Employers  of 
Labour,  from  whom  have  been  received  nearly  900  answers,  the  results  of  which  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  tabulate  and  summarise. 

We  further  considered  it  desirable  to  collect  the  Rules  of  Trade  Unions,  Employers’ 
Associations,  and  Joint  Boards,  which  were  tabulated  by  the  Secretary  with  Intro- 
ductory Memoranda  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Date  of  establishment  and  registration ; (2)  Objects ; (3)  Form  of  government ; 
(4)  Entrance  fee  and  conditions  of  membership;  (5)  Rate  of  contributions  and  mode 
of  payment;  (6)  Benefit  funds;  (7)  Regulations  for  disputes  with  employers; 
(8)  Attitude  of  members  towards  employers  ; (9)  Attitude  of  members  towards  non- 
unionists;  (10)  Minimum  wage,  &c. ; (11)  Provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed; 
(12)  Investment  of  funds. 

Lastly,  when  these  had  been  completed,  it  appeared  to  us  desirable  that  Summaries 
of  all  the  above  information  should  be  drawn  up  under  the  following  heads : 

Group  A,  Part  1. — -Mines  and  Quarries. 

„ Part  II.— Iron,  Engineering,  Hardware,  Shipbuilding,  and  Cognate 
Trades. 

Group  B,  Part  I. — Transport  by  W ater. 

„ Part  II. — Transport  by  Land. 

Group  C,  Part  I. — Textile  and  Clothing. 

„ Part  II. — Chemical,  Building,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades. 

Whole  Commission. — Movements,  Organisations,  and  Institutions. 

The  Documents  on  which  the  Summaries  are  based  include : — 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 
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3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  The  Rules  of  Accident,  Sick,  Insurance,  and  Superannuation  Funds,  handed  in  to 

the  Commission. 

5.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not 

printed  with  the  above. 

6.  Further  Correspondence  on  points  requiring  additional  explanation. 

7.  Current  official  publications,  such  as  Parliamentary  Returns,  Reports  of  the 

Factory  Inspectors,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  are  appended  to  the  Summaries  the  following  Appendices,  drawn  up  by  the 

Secretary : — 

1.  Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  with  the  amendments  proposed 

by  the  Witnesses,  in  parallel  columns. 

2.  Summary  of  the  Returns  received  on  State  and  Municipal  Employment  of  Labour. 

3.  Summary  on  the  Employment  of  Women. 

4.  Memorandum  on  the  Economic  Operation  of  the  Royalty  System. 

5.  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  Employers’  Liability.  (In  connection 

with  this  we  refer  to  our  remarks  in  paragraphs  52  to  54.) 

6.  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887 . 

7.  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854-90. 

8.  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  theFactory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878-91. 

9.  The  administration  of  certain  important  industrial  enactments. 

The  Summaries,  therefore,  present  with  their  Appendices  a complete  resume  of  all  the 
information  available  from  official  sources  up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this 
Report.  To  the  Summaries  themselves  an  Index  has  been  added  which  directs  an 
enquirer  to  ascertain  the  information  we  have  collected  on  any  point  and  its  sources. 

Meanwhile  Committee  B.,in  July  1891,  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Little  as  an  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  to  analyse  and  condense  the  informa- 
tion already  collected  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Labour. 
The  same  Committee  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  12  further  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  January  1892.  The  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  appointed 
Assistant  Commissioners  : — Mr.  A.  J.  Spencer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  Mr.  W . E.  Bear, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Chapman,  Mr.  D.  Lleufer  Thomas,  Mr.  E.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.  P.  O'Brien,  C.B., 
Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  Mr.  R.  McCrea,  Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd,  Mr.  R.  Hunter  Pringle,  and 
Mr.  G-.  R.  Gillespie,  and  they  have  collected  information,  as  instructed  by  the  Committee, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Little,  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Committee  C.  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  four  Lady  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners on  February  2nd,  1892,  viz.: — Miss  E.  Orme,  Miss  M.  Abraham,  Miss  M.  H. 
Irwin,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  to  collect  information  as  to  the  Employment  of  Women 
which  the  Commission  was  prevented  from  procuring  by  the  nature  of  its  composition 
and  the  place  of  its  meetings.  Four  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  were  duly 
appointed  and  prepared  19  Reports  in  the  course  of  1892  and  1893.  From  these  and 
other  sources  we  directed  the  Secretary  to  draw  up  a complete  Summary  with 
regard  to  the  Employment  of  Women  for  our  use,  which  is  printed  as  Appendix  III. 
to  the  Summaries  contained  in  Part  II.  of  this.  Report. 

With  regard  to  the  information  which  we  found  it  desirable  to  obtain  from  the 
Colonies,  India,  and  Foreign  Countries,  we  decided  to  apply  in  the  first  case  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office.  We  subsequently  decided 
with  regard  to  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
Reports  for  our  use  from  the  information  received  from  these  Offices,  and  from  other 
information  previously  collected  by  him  in  those  countries.  We  also  directed  the 
Secretary  at  different  times  to  proceed  to  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland,  to  obtain  special  information  which  we  required  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  obtain  by  writing  or  other  means.  A List  of  the  Reports  so 
published  is  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  Work  of  the 
Office. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  the  procedure  of  this  Commission,  that  the 
rano-e  of  our  Inquiry  has  been  very  wide.  The  work  undertaken  and  carried  on  during 
the°last  three  years  has  been  of  a magnitude  and  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  Royal  Commissions,  and  we  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  its  results  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  the  contents  of  our  Report  itself. 

The  oral  inquiries  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Commission  and  by  its  Committees 
form  only  a part  of  that  work.  They  have  afforded  to  representatives,  whether  employers 
or  employed,  of  almost  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  stating  tlieir  grievances  or  of  expressing  their  views  on  a great  variety 
of  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  both,  and  the  public  expression  and  discussion  of  such 
views  may,  we  hope,  have  led  in  many  cases  to  a better  mutual  understanding  between 
these  classes. 

We  have  also  received  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  labour  questions.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  obtained,  the 
returns  which  we  have  received,  and  the  inquiries  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  have 
provided  a large  amount  of  information  never  previously  collected  on  a similar  scale. 

These  materials  will,  we  believe,  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  may 
hereafter,  either  in  a public  or  a private  capacity,  have  to  deal  with  industrial  questions, 
a value  which  will,  we  think,  be  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  information 
derived  from  many  sources,  of  great  bulk  and  contained  in  numerous  volumes,  has  been 
summarised  and  condensed  in  the  Summaries  of  Evidence  contained  in  the  second  part 
of  this  Report,  and  thus  made  readily  accessible  and  available. 

Further,  the  information  which  has  been  for  the  first  time  collected  and  arranged  in 
reference  to  similar  matters  and  questions  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  Colonies  will, 
we  believe,  be  found  to  be  of  equal  value. 

These  results  will,  in  our  opinion,  amply  justify  the  time  and  expense  which  have 
been  involved  in  this  Inquiry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  observations  that  the  work  of  our  secretarial  staff  has 
been  very  considerable.  A more  detailed  account  of  it  is  given  in  “ the  Secretary’s 
Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Office,”  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  containing 
the  “ Summaries  of  Evidence,”  which  accompanies  the  present  Report.  We  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  official  work  has  exceeded  that  compressed  into 
a similar  space  of  time  in  the  case  of  any  former  Royal  Commission,  and  we  desire 
to  express  our  complete  satisfaction  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  all  those  employed 
in  it. 

The  work  accomplished  by  one  of  our  Secretaries,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  has  been  of  a 
special  and  exceptional  character.  The  Abstracts,  Summaries,  and  Reports,  already 
mentioned,  have  been  prepared  either  directly  by  him  or  under  his  instructions.  This 
work  has  required  not  only  much  care  and  labour,  but  a very  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  authorities  and  writers  on  labour  questions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
together  with  considerable  literary  ability. 

In  the  attempt  to  condense  within  reasonable  limits  so  vast  an  amount  of  information 
and  opinion  upon  labour  questions,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  place  a considerable 
amount  of  responsibility  on  Mr.  Drage  himself ; but  without  necessarily  associating 
ourselves  with  all  the  conclusions  or  statements  of  fact  which  these  documents  contain, 
we  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Drage  has 
discharged  the  difficult  and  laborious  duties  which  have  been  imposed  on  him,  and  of 
the  great  value  of  his  services. 

We  desire  also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
John  Burnett,  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  as  Joint 
Secretary.  During  his  connection  with  the  Commission  the  work  of  his  Department, 
which  he  has  carried  on  simultaneously,  has  necessarily  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
time ; but  his  advice  has,  on  all  occasions,  been  of  great  assistance  to  us,  and  his 
intimate  and  practical  acquaintance  with  labour  questions  for  many  years  has  rendered 
his  help,  especially  in  the  selection  of  witnesses,  of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 

W e also  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hornby, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  contributed  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Office, 
where  his  legal  training  and  official  experience  have  been,  we  understand,  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  Secretary. 

The  employment  of  Women  to  do  much,  of  the  more  skilled,  as  well  as  routine  work 
of  the  office  is  a new  experiment  in  the  Public  Service,  which  has,  we  think,  been  fully 
justified  by  success.  The  Secretary  has  reported  to' us  most  favourably  of  the  energy 
and  intelligence  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

We  also  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  have 
been  employed  by  us,  and,  in  particular,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Little,  the  senior 
Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner,  whose  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  has  been 
invaluable  for  the  purposes  of  that  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  Miss  Orme,  the  senior 
Lady  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W e have  received  considerable  assistance  in  the  collection  of  information  from  several 
public  officers,  and,  in  particular,  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  Foreign  Reports,  published  by  the  Commission  our  Secrets, -v 
has  received  much  assistance  from  the  information  collected  and  reports  supplied  bv 
many  of  Tour  Majesty  s diplomatic  and  consular  officers  We  desi?e  to  bj 

thanks  to  those  officers,  and  also  to  the  following  foreim  and  colonia  diT  *' T 
statesmen  and  officials  who,  among  others,  have  been  food  enmgh  to  f urnish  ot?  W? 

with  useful  information,  namely,  Mr.  Carroll  D Wright  United  States  p S * ? 
Labour;  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-Srai  * ^ST^rTl011 

Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  ^Canada  • 
Garran,  chairman  of  the  New  South  Wales  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  Sh  William 
Wmdeyer,  senior  Puisne  Judge  of  New  South  Wales;  Count  Metternich  of  X 
German  Embassy;  Count  Palffy,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  ; Smendatore 
Luigi  Bodio,  Director-General  of  Statistics,  Rome;  Dr.  Baernreither  MeXXpfX 
mUUbourParllameIlt  5 md  M'  Sainotelette-  President  of  the  Belgian  R^yal  Commission 

Before  we  reached  the  final  stage  of  our  labours  we  were  deprived  bv  ti,,.  ,,  - 

the  Earl  of  Derby,  of  a colleague8 who,  as  ChairiX  7L ^ 
rendered  most  efficient  service  to  the  Commission,  and  whose  iudmenfTpd  Xdr  “ 
the  consideration  of  our  Report  would  have  been  of  the  highest  value  1 3 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

hXboe1™,!?  Vi  b°  ^esiraWe>  ™.  flrat  P^re,  to  state  briefly  the  procedure  whioh 
has  been  adopted  m framing  this  Report.  It  was  decided  by  the  Commission  that 
before  considering  the  definite  Recommendations  which  we  might  think  it  desirable 
to  submit  to  Tour  Majesty,  it  would  be  advisable  to  review  in  a general  manner  the 
facts,  opmions  and  arguments  brought  to  our  notice  in  various  ways  TlT Several 
parts  of  the  Review  m which  this  attempt  has  been  made  were  Vepared  ?n  the 
first  instance,  by  the  Chairman,  were  submitted  at  various  intervals  to  thecXX  • 
were  fully,  though  not  verbally  or  minutely,  discussed and 

alterations  introduced  with  a view  to  make  them,  as  far  as  possible  impartial  Xl?, T 
of  the  facts,  opmions,  and  arguments  with  which  they  were  intended  to  deal  At  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings  Memoranda  were  submitted  by  the  Chairman  as  a basis 
for  the  discussion  of  certain  points  on  which  definite  Recommendation  might  to 
made,  and,  after  full  discussion,  the  Recommendations  whioh  will  be  found  at  tlfe  close 
of  this  Report  were  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission 

wbtPPTl  t0  X Eep0rI  "S1  be  fmmd  supplementary  observations  by  Members 
who,  while  concurring  generally  m the  Report,  have  desired  to  qualify  ttieir  assent 

frter  suggestions  " Eec0“mmda‘“^  Gained  in  it,  or  to  add  some 

We  desire  to  make  a special  reference  to  the  Report  signed  by  Messrs  William 
Abraham,  Michael  Austin,  James  Mawdsley,  and  Tom  Mann  That  Ramrt  o 
already  been  prepared  and  was  circulated  substantially  in  its  present  form  at  a Xe 

SsSP«  ” « - 

Detore  us  for  the  first  time  m the  draft  Report  of  our  colleagues  S 

been  dlvif1ed 

I. — Conditions  of  Labour. 

ttt'~ D BiSOvia,ti°inS.ana  Organisations  of  Employers  and  Employed, 
ill.  xtelations  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

IT. — Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Y.— Limitation  of  Hours  of  Work  by  Legislation, 
y L — Irregularity  of  Employment. 
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yil A Labour  Department  and  Labour  Statistics. 

if»  ...» »> . — » 

CommLioTcoXotmg  so  large  an  inquiry  should  receive  a great  amount  of  mforma- 
uX  suSSteWng  only on  the  fringe  of  the  main  issues  specifically .indicated 
tion  upon  subjects  iji  g j MaieBtv  viz.,  the  investigation  of  “.questions 

“yatctlfTee  Tations0  wLlTmpl^’  and  Vployed,lhe  combinations  of 
“ emulovL  and  of  employed,  and  the  conditions  of  labour,  which  have  been  raised 
“ Tring  the  recent  trade  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  discussion  of  such 
subiectsSbefore  the  Commission  and  the  information  which  has  been  accumulated  and 
arranged  isnot,  we  believe,  without  value,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that, 
in  the  following  final  Eeview  of  Evidence,  matters  not  falling  immediately  within 
r Kefe?en™  should,  as  a rule,  he  treated  very  shortly,  if  at  all,  and  that  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  those  results  of  the  evidenee  wtoh  bear  irectly^ 
these  issues.  The  questions  which  appear  to  be  more  specially  referred  to  this  Gommis 

Si°(l  T What  are  the  leading  causes  of  modern  disputes  between  employers  and 
' ' employed ; out  of  what  conditions  of  industry  do  they  arise ; and  what  is  the 
effect  upon  them  of  organisations  on  either  side?.'  . . , 

(9  ) By  ivhat  means  or  institutions  can  they  be  prevented  from  arising,  or  if  they 
do  arise,  can  they  be  most  pacifically  settled  without  actual  conflict  m the 
shape  of  strikes  or  lock-outs  ? 

Can  any  of  these  causes  of  dispute  be  wholly  or  partially  removed  by  prac- 
ticable legislation,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  general  interests  o_  the 

We  have^notT desired  to  restrict  onr  inquiry  within  too  rigid  lines.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  understood  that  we  do  not  intend  m this  Eeview  to  survey  the  whole 
ofwhat  has  been  termed  the  “ social  question,”  or  to  undertake  an  examination,  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  or  to  discuss  the  remedies  by  which 
evils  and  misfortunes,  not  directly  connected  with  or  bearing  upon  industrial 
Smites  can  be  met.  Thus  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  examine  proposals 
forward'  for  obviating  the  clash  of  industrial  interests  by  the  supersession 
wherever  practicable,  of  private  employers  by  public  authorities  ; hut  it  has  not  appeared 
A,  h0  within  our  province  to  examine  in  detail  those  schemes  for  the  employment  by 
oublic  authorities  of  the  temporarily  unemployed  which  are  really  connected  not  so 
much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  as  with  the  extension  or  modification  of 
Z existing  Boor  Law.  So  again,  we  havenotthought.it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
touch  unon  the  general  social  benefits  which  may  result  from  the  existence  of  the  great 
co  ooerative  associations  of  consumers,  whilst  we  have  attempted  to  consider  more 
carefully  the  special  relations  of  such  associations  to  the  work-people  whom  they  employ 
where  they  engage  in  productive  operations.  Our  attention  has  chiefly  been  directed 
towards  the  Amelioration  of  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  but  in 
naranrauhs  87  to  89,  will  be  found  some  observations  bearing  upon  the  way  in 
Ihich  harmony  between  these  classes,  so  far  as  they  are  organised,  may  possibly  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  other  members  of  the  community.  Subae- 
auently  to  the  close  of  the  evidence  there  have  been  various  developments  of  labour 
miestions.  and  in  particular,  a very  serious  and  widespread  contest  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  whio’h  (with  all  the  accessory  matters  which  it  has  involved)  would,  had  it 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  date,  have  'deserved  very  special  study  at  our  hands.  It  must, 
however  he  observed  that  the  Miners’  Federation  refused  at  the  time  when  evidence 
was  being  invited  to  be  represented  before  the  Commission  by  witnesses. 


(3.) 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


I. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 


1.  Wages,  and  Questions  connected  with  Piece-work. 

2.  Hours  of  Labour,  and  Questions  connected  with  Overtime. 

3.  Permanence  of  Engagements,  and  Questions  connected  with  Apprenticeship. 

4.  Sanitary  Conditions,  and  Questions  connected  with  certain  Industries,  and 

Home  Workers  ; Recent  Administrative  Action. 

5.  Accidents,  and  Questions  connected  with  Employers’  Liability,  &c. 

6.  G-eneral  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 


1. — Wages,  and  Questions  connected  with  Piece-work. 

Wages. 

1.  The  three  Committees  of  the  Commission  which  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  different  groups  of  trades,  received  much  information  as  to  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  work,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  labour  prevailing  in  the  various  industries  and 
districts.  Much  information  upon  these  points  is  also  contained  in  answers  to  the 
questions  addressed  in  writing  to  officials  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  associations 
and  to  other  persons.  Valuable  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  wages  and 
hours  has  also  been  collected  by  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March  1886  for  collecting 
Labour  Statistics. 

2.  This  Department  published,  among  several  returns  of  a similar  character. 
Returns  of  Wages  (C.  5172,  session  1887).  published  between  1830  and  1886,  and  a 
Return  (375,  session  1890)  showing  the  average  hours  of  labour  worked  in  several 
important  trades  in  each  tenth  year  from  1850  to  1890.  The  Department  has  also 
published  several  volumes  containing  the  result  of  a careful  inquiry  made  into  the 
wages  of  many  important  trades  as  they  stood  in  the  year  1886.  The  Annual 
Reports  published  by  the  Department  on  trade  unions  and  strikes  also  contain  much 
information  as  to  wages. 

3.  We  have  not  considered  it  to  be  our  special  duty  to  conduct  a statistical  inquiry 
into  rates  of  wages  and  hours,  a task  which  can  be  more  effectually  discharged  by  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  to  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  these  matters 
have  given  rise  to  trade  conflicts  and  the  modes  in  which  such  rates  might  be  settled 
from  time  to  time  without  such  conflicts  arising.  The  information  incidentally 
received  with  regard  to  existing  wages  and  hours  has,  however,  been  so  far  as  possible 
worked  out  in  the  Office  of  the  Commission  and  arranged  in  a form  convenient  for 
reference  in  the  Summaries  of  Evidence. 

4.  The  general  impression  left  by  the  information  before  us  is  that  the  level  of 
wage-rates  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  50  years  both  in  respect  of  their 
nominal  value  and  (with  the  exception  of  house  rent  in  large  towns)  their  power  of 
purchasing  commodities.  _ At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  daily  hours  of  labour 
have  during  the  same  period  been  in  most  cases  shortened,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  work  improved. 

5.  The  following  view  was  put  forward  in  evidence  by  Mr.  R.  Giffen.  Taking- 
1842  as  an  approximate  starting  point,  there  took  place  between  then  and  .about  the 
year  1872,  broadly  speaking,  a considerable  general  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
including  both  those  made  and  those  consumed  by  the  working  classes.  This  rise  of 
price  was  accompanied  by  a considerable  rise  in  wages.  Subsequently  to  that  date 
there  has  been  no  considerable  or  marked  rise  in  wages  generally,  although  there  has 
been  in  many  cases  a certain  steady  rise,  and  certainly  in  no  case  or  only  in  very 
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exceptional  cases  have  these  wage-rates  fallen  to  a point  lower  than  their  average 
level  of  about  20  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  since  about  1872  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  most  commodities,  especially  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  food 
and  clothing. 

6.  It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  question  to  what  extent 
these  phenomena,  if  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  correctly  described,  are  due  to  changes  in 
the  relation  of  money  to  other  commodities,  to  improvements  in  the  arts  of  production, 
to  the  income  which  is  derived  by  this  country  from  foreign  investments  (now 
estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  100  millions  annually),  to  increased  savings  invested 
in  this  country,  or  to  the  opening  up  of  new  sources  of  food  supply  abroad.  But  if 
the  general  rise  of  wages  up  to  about  the  year  1872,  their  subsequent  maintenance 
or  increase,  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  articles  consumed  by  the  working  classes  since 
about  1872  may  be  taken  as  general  facts,  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  testimony  of  good 
observers  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  an  immense  improvement  during  the  last 
50  years  in  the  condition  of  these  classes.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that 
many  individuals  among  them  not  only  derive  income  from  wages  but  also  from  a 
certain  stock  of  invested  savings.  A considerable  amount  of  property  also  belongs 
to  them  in  the  form  of  freehold  houses  and  furniture. 

7.  The  elaborate  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Giffen  have  led  him  to  the  following; 
conclusions  which  were  submitted  by  him  to  the  Commission  in  evidence.  He 
considers,  on  the  basis  of  actual  returns  for  the  year  1885  as  to  great  masses  of  working 
men,  that,  taking  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  actual  earnings  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  manual  labour  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Under  10s. 

a week 

- 0-2 

10s.  to  15s. 

- 2-5 

15s. 

20s. 

- 20-9 

20s. 

25s. 

» 

* 35-4 

25s. 

30s. 

« 23-6 

30s. 

35s. 

»> 

- 11-2 

35s. 

40s. 

- 4-4 

Above  40s. 

„ 

- 1-8 

Thus,  according  to  this  calculation  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  earn 
between  20s.  and  30s.  a week,  or  about  the  average  rate,  and,  of  the  remainder  rather 
less  than  24  per  cent,  earn  under  20s.,  and  17  per  cent,  above  30s.  Mr.  Giffen  estimates 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  adult  males  engaged  in  labour  to  be  about  60/,.,  and 
those  of  boys  and  lads  to  be  about  23/.  8s.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  women 
he  estimates  to  be,  inclusive  of  those  in  domestic  service,  about  40/.,  exclusive  of 
those  in  domestic  service,  about  32/. ; of  girls,  inclusive  of  those  in  domestic  service, 
about  23/.,  exclusive  of  those  in  domestic  service,  about  18/.  4s.  Domestic  service,' 
appears,  according  to  the  census,  to  engage  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all  females 
employed,  and  the  remuneration  for  it  is  high  compared  with  that  obtained  in  other 
employments  for  women.  The  average  remuneration  of  women  in  domestic  employ- 
ment would  come  out  more  nearly  at  50/.  a year,  and  of  girls  at  28  Z.  The  average 
earnings  of  each  wage -earner,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  together,  Mr.  Giffen 
puts  at  48/.  a year.  Means  were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  making  these 
investigations  to  ascertain  the  actual  earnings,  including  allowances,  to  which  these 
figures  apply,  as  distinguished  both  from  rates  of  wages  and  from  mere  monev 
payments.  J 

8.  Tlie  estimate  that  nearly  24  per  cent,  of  men  in  employment  receive  wages 
not  exceeding  20s.  a week  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  following 
circumstances : — ° 

(1.)  This  fraction  of  the  adult  male  working  population  embraces  a large  proportion 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(2.)  A certain  portion  of  the  24  per  cent,  are  men  belonging  to  skilled  textile  trades 
winch  employ  many  women  and  children.  In  connection  with  these  trades 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  a cotton  operative,  for  example  may 
be  earning  no  more  than  20s.  a week,  he,  with  his  wife  and  two  or  three 
children  may  be  earning,  as  a family,  an  income  as  large  or  larger 
than  that,  which  is  earned  _ by  a hewer  of  coal  who  maintains  his  whole 
family.  To  some  extent  this  is  also  tine  of  agricultural  labourers,  especially 
ill  some  northern  counties  where  the  women  work  as  hard  as  the  men. 
IMr.  Giffen  calculates  that,  dividing  the  aggregate  annual  inoome  of  the 
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working  classes  by  the  number  of  adult  males,  the  result  would  be  a sum 
rather  above  80 1.  a head,  thus  exceeding  by  upwards  of  20 1.  the  average 
income  of  adult  male  workers  alone,  and  the  average  family  income,  where 
workpeople  are  grouped  in  families,  would  no  doubt  exceed  the  income 
earned  by  male  workers  supporting  families  by  their  own  exertions. 

(8.)  A certain,  though  not  a very  appreciable  part  of  the  men  earning  no 
more  than  20s.  a week  are  old  men  past  the  vigour  of  life,  who  are  still 
employed,  but  for  less  than  the  average  wages,  in  their  trades,  of  men  in 
full  vigour.  After  deducting  from  the  25  per  cent,  the  mass  of  agricultural 
labourers,,  a certain  proportion  of  the  textile  male  operatives,  and  old  men 
on  half  pay,  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  appears  to  consist  of  workers  in 
the  less  skilled  and  more  or  less  casual  employments  in  great  cities.  This 
part  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  East  of 
London,  where,  according  to  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  the 
result  of  his  careful  inquiries,  about  22^-  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
(all  ages  and  sexes)  of  the  district  with  which  he  deals,  or  about  204,000 
persons,  belong  to  families  in  receipt  of  incomes  of  no  more,  on  the  average, 
than  from  18s.  to  21s.  a week,  while  11-J-  per  cent.,  or  about  100,000  of 
the  same  population,  fall  below  this  level,  not  including  about  11,000  who 
belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  all.  (Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,  Vol.  I., 

Part  I.,  Chapter  2.) 

Between  the  points  indicated  by  the  receipt  of  a family  regular  income  of  22s.  a 
week,  and  that  indicated  by  the  receipt  of  a family  regular  income  of  30s.  a week 
come,  in  Mr.  Booth’s  opinion,  the  great  central  mass  of  East  London  working  class 
families. 

9.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  50  years  ago  the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  General  im 
very  low  wages  to  the  total  working  population  was  very  much  larger  than  it  is  at  provement 
present,  although,  in  view  of  the  great  growth  of  population,  the  actual  number  of  in  wages‘ 
this  class  may  not  be  less.  At  that  time  agricultural  labour  engaged  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  working  population  at  even  lower  wages  than  those  now  received  in 

that  occupation.  The  very  poor  rural  population  of  Ireland  was  also  larger  then 
than  it  now  is.  The  total  improvement,  then,  so  far  as  relates  to  wages,  seems  to 
coifsist  in  this,  that,  while  in  specific  employments  during  the  last  50  years  there  has 
been  a great  rise  of  wages,  and  a rise  also  in  the  general  remuneration  of  unskilled 
labour,  there  has  also  been  a gradual  substitution  of  better  paid  employments  for  the 
worse  paid  employments  that  existed  at  a former  period,  causing  the  percentage  of 
persons  earning  the  lowest  rates  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Thus  the  improvement  has 
made  itself  felt  throughout  the  scale.  This  being  the  fact  with  regard  to  money  wages 
there  also  appears  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that,  taking  together  the  rise  of  prices  up  to 
about  the  year  1872  and  their  subsequent  fall,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  at 
least  as  great  now  as  it  was  50  years  ago,  especially  with  regard  to  the  articles  most 
consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  much  greater  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Questions  connected  with  Piece-work. 

10.  Wages  are  paid  either  by  time  (so  much  per  week,  day,  or  hour,  as  the  case  may  Wages,  how 
be),  or  by  the  piece.  There  is  also  a method  intermediate  between  these  two,  known  Pa5d- 

as  the  task-wage  system,  under  which  payment  is  by  time,  coupled  with  a stipulation 
that  a minimum  of  work  shall  be  done  within  the  time.  Payment  by  the  piece  is 
the  prevailing  rule  in  large  departments  of  the  mining,  iron  and  steel,  and  textile 
industries.  It  also  prevails  to  a large  extent  in  various  other  important  trades,  and 
is  the  rule  in  some  of  the  worst  paid  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  the  make- 
up of  cheap  clothing  and  furniture. 

11.  The  advantages  urged  in  favour  of  piece-work  are  (1)  that  it  stimulates  the  industry  Arguments 
of  the  workers  and  diminishes  the  cost  of  supervision ; (2),  that  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  in  favour  of 
securing  to  the  best  men  the  fruits  of  their  superior  capacity,  of  which  it  is  not  P,ece-work- 
desirable  either  in  justice  to  them,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  to  deprive 

them ; and  (3),  that  it  enables  employers  in  some  cases  to  find  work  for  weakly  or 
elderly  men  whom  they  could  not  profitably  employ  at  the  standard  daily  wage. 

12.  Many  trade  unions  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice.  It  is  argued,  on  this  Arguments 

side  : — against 

(1.)  That  the  eventual  result  of  piece-work  is  to  lower  the  general  level  of  wages.  Piece*work* 
Employers  measure  the  prices  for  it  by  what  the  best  or  quickest  workman 
can  do,  so  that  although  the  best  men  may,  in  the  first  instance,  gain  by  it, 
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the  average  men  lose.  Accordingly,  where  work  is  paid  by  the  piece  the 
constant  object  of  the  workpeople  is  to  obtain  stable  and  permanent  price  lists. 

(2.)  That  piece-work  tends  to  injure  the  physical  well-being  of  the  workman  by 
leading  to  excessive  intensity  of  exertion. 

(3.)  „ piece-work  leads  to  “ scamping  ” of  work,  and  is,  therefore,  against  the 

interests  of  the  public.  This  is  a reason,  in  particular,  why  it  should  not 
be  permitted  in  works  of  a public  character. 

(4.)  „ piece-work  leads  to  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  among  men,  and  to  separation 

of  interests. 

(5.)  „ it  tempts  individual  workmen  to  do  more  than  their  fair  share  of  work  and 

gain  more  than  their  fair  share  of  wages,  while  others  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  employment. 

Some  of  these  arguments  are  generally  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  but  there  are  some  who  deny 
to  the  last  any  validity  at  all.  They  bold  that  it  involves  the  fallacy  that  the  amount 
of  employment  is  fixed ; and  they  urge  on.  the  contrary  that  every  increase  in  the 
energy  of  any  one  trade  makes  a corresponding  addition  to  the  employment  of  other 
trades  and  to  the  wages  received  in  them. 

13.  Where  the  “ piece  ” to  be  paid  for  is  a job  assigned  to  a group  of  workmen,  the 
method  may  be  described  as  collective  piece-work.  The  favour  or  disfavour  with 
which  collective  piece-work  is  viewed  by  workmen  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  group  is  determined,  and  the  collective  wage 
is  divided  among  its  members.  Where  the  collective  wage  is  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  group  in  proportions  determined  among  themselves,  the  system 
approaches  to  a form  of  co-operative  production.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
it  passes  into  a system  of  contract  work,  under  which  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
group  receive  only  time-wages,  and  the  whole  gain,  if  any,  arising  from  special 
efficiency  goes  to  the  foreman  in  charge. 

2. — Hours  of  Labour,  and  Questions  connected  with  Overtime. 

Hours  of  Labour. 

14.  The  Return  which  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  year  1890 
shows  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  weekly  in  the  chief  trade  centres  in  certain 
important  industries  in  every  tenth  year  from  1850  to  1890.  Taking  this  in- 
formation together  with  that  contained  in  other  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  with  that  supplied  to  the  Commission  in  oral  and  written  evidence,  it  seems 
clear  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  skilled  trades,  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  within  the  last  50  years.  In  some  cases  this  effect  has  been  duo 
to,  or  at  least  accelerated  by,  legislation.  This  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
labour  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  whose  hours  are  limited  by  the  Acts 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  factories,  workshops,  and  mines.  Indirectly,  this  legis- 
lation has  also  affected  the  hours  of  labour  of  men  employed  in  connection  with 
these  establishments.  In  the  case  of  skilled  trades  carried  on  by  adult  men,  the  normal 
hours  of  labour,  though  untouched  by  the  Factory  Acts,  have  shown  a tendency  of 
recent  years  to  approximate  to  nine  a day  or  54  a week.  This  limitation  has  been  general, 
and  not  confined  to  trades  in  which  there  are  unions.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
achieved  by  the  action  of  trade  unions,  whether  by  friendly  negotiation  with  employers  or 
by  strikes,  and  the  custom  in  those  trades  where  it  is  established  has  become  in  turn  a 
potent  instrument  for  reducing  the  number  of  the  remaining  exceptions.  In  some 
cases  the.  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a diminution  of 
output.  Modern  improvements  in  the  arts  of  production  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  and  the  reduction  of  hours  may  have  proved  a stimulus  to  the  invention  of 
such  improvements.  It  was  pointed  out  in  evidence  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
industry,  that  a diminution  of  hours  of  work  does  not  always  mean  diminution  of 
labour.  Machinery  worked  at  a higher  rate  of  speed  during  nine  hours  in  the  absence 
of  corresponding  improvements  diminishing  the  strain  upon  the  workers  may  involve 
as  much  exertion  as  would  machinery  worked  at  a lower  speed  for  ten  hours. 

15.  Curtailment  of  the  hours  of  skilled  workmen  has  had  a like  effect  upon  those  of 
such  general  or  unskilled  labourers  as  work  in  connection  with  them.  The  labour 
of  another  large  portion  of  the  latter  class  fluctuates  so  much  from  week  to  week, 
and  even  from  day  to  day,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  ascertain  its  average 
duration.  The  hours  of  work  of  agricultural  labourers  would  not  seem  to  have 
varied  greatly  from  what  they  were  in  former  times.  They  are  dictated  to  a great 
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extent  by  the  seasons,  the  varying  length  of  daylight,  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed.  To  some  extent  this  is  also 
true  of  other  industries  carried  on  in'  the  open  air,  such  as  building  or  brickmaking 
and  dock  labour. 

16.  In  some  cases  very  long  hours  are  worked  in  occupations  wherein  high  Cases  where 
earnings  can  be  gained  by  piece-work.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  occupation  of  long  hours 
workmen  engaged  at  blast-furnaces  in  the  pig-iron  trade.  In  the  Cleveland  district  Hre  worked 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Snow,  the  furnaces  are  worked  continually  by  alternate  for  high  pa7‘ 
shifts  of  men  on  duty  for  12  hours  each,  and  also  on  alternate  Sundays.  This  industry, 
together  with  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  where  puddlers  and  millmen  work  alternate 

shifts,  is,  according  to  the  statements  made  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Trow,  eminently 
adapted  by  its  nature  to  a Bystem  of  three  eight-hour  shifts,  the  result  of  which 
would  also  be  to  somewhat  increase  the  output.  Various  attempts,  however,  made 
by  employers  to  introduce  a three-shift  system  into  puddling  have  failed  on  account  of 
the  resistance  of  the  puddlers  themselves  (who  earn  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  shift),  the  men 
having  a strong  objection  to  wliat  they  consider  the  unreasonable  hours  of  commencing 
work  under  the  three-shift  system.  In  the  mill  department  there  is  also  a strong 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  prefer  to  work  the  long  hours,  by  which  they 
can  earn  20s.  a day  or  more.  In  a like  manner  the  physically  stronger  and  more 
energetic  class  of  dock-labourers  in  London  often  work  very  long  "hours  and  earn 
considerable  pay,  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  employers,  even  though  they 
might  think  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  have  a shift  system,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  introduce  it  against  the  will  of  these  men. 

17.  Very  long  hours  are  also  worked  in  the  baking  industry,  in  some  classes  Cases  wliere 
of  shops,  and  on  many  lines  of  tramways  and  omnibuses.  Excessive  hours  of  labour  long  hours 
form  also  one  portion  of  the  miseries  of  the  unorganised  and  over-crowded  reworked 
industries  connected  with  the  make-up  of  cheap  clothing,  cabinet-making,  and  for  low  pay‘ 
some  other  manufactures,  especially  in  London.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  very 

long  hours,  where  they  are  still  worked,  are  often  due  to  causes  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  some  occupations  the  workmen  are  influenced  by  the  hope  of  gain  beyond  the 
average,  in  others  by  dread  of  starvation.  In  the  one  case  hours  are  long  because 
the  men  in  possession  of  the  work  successfully  resist  sharing  it,  and  their  wages,  with 
others.  In  the  other  case  the  hours  are  long  because  the  competition  for  work  is  so 
great  and  the  remuneration  for  it  so  low  that  a great  deal  of  labour  has  to  be  done 
to  earn  a very  slender  livelihood. 

18.  In  comparing  the  hours  of  work  in  various  occupations,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  Hours  of 
that  the  number  of  hours  is  a very  incomplete  test  of  the  hardness  of  work,  and  that  in  work  aud 
many  cases  hours  of  duty  are  not  necessarily  hours  of  actual  work.  It  is  obviouB  that  hours  of 
14  hours  of  duty  aB  a porter  at  a station  on  a country  branch  line,  or  12  hours  duty  as  a duty‘ 
seaman  at  intervals  of  four  hours  on  a good  steamship  in  calm  weather,  differ  so  much  in 

kind  from  10  hours’  work  attending  looms  in  Lancashire,  or  eight  hours  of  hewing  coal  in 
a mine,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  draw  any  common  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
four  cases.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  evidence  may  be  said  to  show  that  I 
although  some  highly  paid  piece-workers  on  the  one  side,  and  considerable  classes 
of  ill-paid  and  unorganised  operatives  on  the  other,  work  for  very  long  hours, 
the  general  mass  of  skilled  workmen,  together  with  the  unskilled  labourers  who  work 
with  them,  do  not  now  have  a working-day  much  in  excess  of  nine  hours.  It  may 
be  added  that  well-organised  workmen  very  rarely,  if  ever,  have  lost  the  gains 
acquired  by  them  in  the  way  of  reduction,  of  hours  of  work,  and  that  the  tendency 
to  the  reduction  of  the  normal  working-day  by  voluntary  effort  and  negotiation  with 
employers  does  not  appear  to  have  exhausted  itself. 

Questions  connected  with  Overtime. 

19.  The  questions  which  most  frequently  occur  with  regard  to  hours  of  work  are  Questions 

(1)  What  shall  be  the  normal  standard  of  hours  in  a trade  ? (2)  Shall  any  overtime  with  regard 

be  worked  ? (3)  If  so,  shall  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  be  limited  and  defined,  to  overtilue' 

a,nd  how  ? (4)  What  shall  be  the  extra  pay  for  overtime  work  ? Obviously,  the  last  • 

three  of  these  questions  can  only  arise-  when  and  where  some  fixed  standard  of  hours 
has  been  attained.  The  strikes  which  have  taken  place  -within  the  last  few  years 
having  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the.  normal  standard  of  hours,  have,  it  would 
appear,  been  more  frequent  among  the  less  skilled  trades,  and  in  some  of  the  occupations 
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connected  with'  transport.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some  instances  the  object  of  the 
demand  for  reduced  hours  is  not  so  much  actually  to  shorten  work  as  to  increase  the 
time  during  which  extra  pay  can  be  claimed.  In  railway  labour  also,  questions  as 
to  the  reduction  of  normal  hours  have  arisen,  and  the  serious  strike  on  Scotch 
railways  in  1891  turned  largely  upon  this  point.  The  London  carpenters  and  joiners 
struck  in  the  same  year  for  shorter  normal. hours  as  well  as  higher  wages.  The 
strike  was  ended  by  an  arbitration  award  which  conceded  to  the  men  part  of  their 
claim  in  respect  of  hours. 

Policy  of  20.  In  most  of  the  skilled  and  organised  trades  which  have  long  enjoyed  a 
tradetmion  definite  and  not  unreasonable  standard  of  normal  hours, the  question  chiefly  at  issue 
as  to  over-  recent  years  has  been  that  of  the  definition  and  regulation  of  overtime.  The 
t,me‘  general  modern  policy  of  trade  unions  has  been  to  restrict  overtime  as  much  as 

possible,  and  to  define  strictly  (1)  the  amount  of  hours  of  overtime  which  it  shall,  by 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  be  legitimate  for  a workman  to  do  in  the  week ; (2)  the 
amount  of  extra  pay  for  overtime.  Rigid  rules  in  regard  to  these  matters  seem  to 
obtain  chiefly  in  trades  connected  with  shipbuilding  and  engineering.  Casual  overtime 
in  emergencies,  e.g.,  for  carrying  out  repairs,  is  not  usually  objected  to  by  men  in 
these  trades. 

Arguments  21.  The  general  arguments  for  and  against  the  practice  of  overtime  at  extra  rates 
against  0f  pay  ar6)  to  a certain  extent,  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  (referred  to  in  paragraphs 

working  ] 74  t0  176  of  this  Report)  which  relate  to  proposals  for  the  legal  limitation  of  hours  of 

overtime.  worjc  arguments  against  overtime  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : — 

. <T.)  Overtime,  even  if  in  consideration  of  extra  pay,  is  bad  for  men  physically  and 
morally.  It  leaves  them  no  leisure  for  social  and  family  intercourse  or 
self-improvement.  Even  if  the  bad  physical  result  of  overtime  be  not  at 
present  visible,  it  impairs  the  general  “ physique  ” of  the  race  of  workmen, 
and  will  be  bad  for  future  generations.  It  also  loads  to  bad  work,  which 
in  some  cases,  as  that  of  railway  men,  may  be  an  actual  source  of  danger 
to  the  public. 

(2.)  Some  employers  will  increase  hours  of  work  if  they  can,  and  would  be 
successful  in  doing  so  when  bad  trade  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  men, 
unless  they  are  prevented  by  rigid  rules  about  overtime,  to  be  observed 
whether  trade  is  good  or  bad. 

(3.)  Overtime,  if  allowed,  is  an  encouragement  to  alternate  rushes  of  work  and 
slack  employment.  If  no  employer  could  work  overtime,  “ jobs  ” would  be 
spread  out  over  longer  periods  and  fluctuations  of  industry  and  irregularity 
of  employment  would  be  diminished.  It  is  the  competition  between  employers 
in  the  same  trade  which  causes  them  to  press  work  forward  in  good  times  with 
feverish  speed.  If,  through  strict  trade  union  rules,  systematic  overtime  can  be 
prevented  throughout  a trade,  one  employer  can  no  longer  compete  in  this 
way  with  another  at  the  cost  of  his  workmen. 

(4.)  Admitting  that  many  individual  workmen  like  to  work  unlimited  overtime  for 
1 the  sake  of  extra  pay,  yet  they  ought  to  be  restricted,  inasmuch  as  by  so 

doing  they  do  harm  to  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  men.  The  result 
of  systematic  overtime  is  that  work  and  wages  are  unfairly  shared,  that 
some  men  have  more  work  to  do  than  is  good  for  them,  while  others  go 
lacking  employment. 

Arguments  22.  Arguments  to  the  following  effect  were  adduced  on  the  other  side,  in  favour  of 
in  favour  of  liberty  or  greater  liberty,  as  to  overtime  at  extra  pay  : — 

° ‘ (1.)  The  evil  effects,  moral  and  physical,  which  are  ascribed  to  overtime,  obviously 

involve  a question  of  degree.  No  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down  applicable 
to  every  kind  of  work  and  every  individual  workman. 

(2.)  It  is  not  usually  to  the  interest  of  the  employers  themselves  to  have  systematic 
overtime,  least  of  all  when  trade  is  bad ; but  the  rules  of  some  unions  go  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  preventing  all  overtime. 

(3.)  "Working  overtime  can  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  fluctuations  of  industry. 
The  chief  causes  of  such  fluctuations  are  beyond  control ; and,  when  trade  is 
beginning  to  improve,  very  rigid  rules  as  to  overtime  are  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  as  depriving  work  of  a desirable  elasticity  and 
power  of  rapid  adaptation  to  circumstances.  A whole  industry  might 
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permanently  suffer  from  the  transfer  of  orders,  which,  in  consequence  of  such 
rules,  could  not  to  be  executed  in  time,  to  our  competitors  abroad. 

In  those  industries  where  fluctuations  are  frequent,  especially  where  they 
depend  on  seasons,  the  abolition  of  all  overtime  would  be  most  prejudicial  to 
the  workmen  themselves,  because  without  it  they  could  not  make  up  by 
extra  work  and  wages  at  one  season  for  less  work  and  wages  at  another. 
Further  than  this,  a right  use  of  occasional  overtime  not  only  does  not 
increase  fluctuations  of  industry,  but  positively  diminishes  irregularity  of 
employment.  Where  there  is  exceptional  demand  for  the  work  of  a trade,  it 
is  better  that  those  in  it  should  work  a moderate  amount  of  overtime  than 
that  their  work  should  become  temporarily  so  scarce  and  so  highly  paid  as  to 
attract  into  the  trade  men  who  cannot  find  steady  and  permanent  employ  mem; 
in  it.  Even  as  things  are,  much  of  the  existing  irregularity  of  work  in  a trade 
is  due  to  short  periods  of  abnormally  high  wages,  which  tend  to  cause  labour 
to  be  misdirected,  and  are,  in  the  long  run,  as  injurious  to  the  trade  itself  as 
to  other  trades  which  have  to  buy  from  it. 

To  this  it  was  answered  (see  e.g..  Evidence,  Group  A.  25,123)  (a)  that  in 
skilled  trades  men  can  usually  only  enter  young  by  way  of  apprenticeship^  and 
that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  taking  in  of  outsiders  in  good  times  (see, 
however,  paragraph  28,  § 2) ; ( b ) that  even  in  good  times  there  is  not  enough, 
or  barely  enough  employment,  for  all  the  existing  men  in  such  trades. 

(4.)  Individual  men,  if  not  constrained  by  trade-union  action,  like  extra  work  at 
extra  pay,  and  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  labour  as 
they  think  best  in  their  own  interest. 

(5.)  To  treat  the  amount  of  employment  as  a fixed  quantity  is  an  economic  fallacy 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  connection  with  piece-work. 
The  more  work  people  can  do  in  one  trade  the  more  employment,  in  the  long 
run,  there  will  be  for  those  in  others.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  to  hold  that 
where  many  men  are  out  of  work  in  a trade,  while  others  in  it  are  working 
overtime,  it  would  be  a gain  that  the  work  should  be  more  evenly  distributed. 

23.  No  doubt,  in  some  cases,  especially  where  much  machinery  is  employed,  long 
hours  of  work  may  be  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  employers,  but  this  advantage 
partly  or  wholly  vanishes  when  workmen  have  enforced  their  claim  to  high  extra  pay 
for  work  beyond  certain  normal  hours.  Many  employers  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  to  their  own  interest  to  employ  tired  men  at  higher  pay.  When  possible, 
especially  in  the  case  of  work  paid  by  the  piece  or  the  hour,  it  is  much  more 
to  their  interest  to  have  eight-hour  shifts  of  labour.  The  shift  system,  however, 
is  not  practicable  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  there  are  not  sufficient  men  to  enable  it 
to  be  introduced  suddenly  throughout  the  whole  of  a district.  Sometimes,  in  many 
kinds  of  skilled  work,  a second  man  cannot  take  the  place  of  a first  man  at  a given 
moment  without  injury  to  the  work  in  hand.  Often  the  men  themselves  so  much  prefer 
to  work  overtime  at  extra  pay,  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  surrender  their  places 
to  men  of  a fresh  shift. 

3. — Permanence  of  Engagements,  and  Questions  connected  with  Apprenticeship.* 

24.  Although  practical  permanence  of  engagement  is  common  in  many  industries, 
yet  in  very  few  instances  does  the  legal  and  customary  notice  to  terminate  engagements 
upon  either  side  exceed  a month.  More  often  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  one  or 
two  weeks,  and  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labour,  a 
workman  may  be  discharged  or  may  leave  his  employment  without  any  notice  at  all. 

25.  In  earlier  times  engagements  were  generally  for  a year  at  least,  and  this  custom 
was  enforced  by  legislation.  When  the  old  system  was  finally  superseded  in  some  of 
the  leading  trades  by  the  factory  system,  the  practice  of  taking  on  and  discharging 
workpeople  at  short  notice  to  suit  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  appears  to  have  arisen  in 
the  interest  of  employers.  At  the  present  day  the  trade  unions  would  seem  themselves 
to  be  opposed  to  any  system  of  long  notice  to  terminate  engagements  because  it  would 
interfere  with  their  power  to  strike  all  hands  simultaneously  in  a trade  at  short  notice, 
at  the  time  most  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

26.  In  close  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  the  questions  connected 
with  apprenticing.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  skilled  trades  was  very 

* The  subject  of  fluctuations  of  employment  is  treated  of  in  a later  part  of  this  Report  (see  Review  VI.,  page  73). 
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carefully  regulated  by  tlie  Act  of  5 Eliz.  c.  4.  which  appears  to  have  defined  and 
made  statutory  the  essential  part  of  the  general  custom  of  Europe  in  previous  times. 
This  Act,  after  strictly  defining  the  social  classes  from  which  apprentices  might 
be  taken  into  the  various  skilled  trades,  enacted  that  no  person  should  practise  any 
occupation,  either  as  master  or  journeyman,  unless  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  it 
seven  years  at  least.  The  Act  further  limited,  in  the  case  of  certain  textile  and 
other  trades,  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen.  In  this  way  the  Act 
specifically  separated  off  unskilled  from  skilled  labour  and  drew  strict  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  several  skilled  trades. 

27.  The  result  of  the  invention  of  machinery,  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
development  of  manufacture  on  the  great  scale  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  to  separate  in  many  important  trades  the  class  of 
employers  from  that  of  employed;  and  to  break  down  the  old  system  of  apprentice, 
journeyman,  and  master.  When  provisions  relating  to  apprenticeship  in  the  Act 
5 Eliz.  c.  4 were  finally  repealed  in  the  year  1814  by  the  Act  54  Geo.  III., 
c.  96.,  there  ceased  to  be  any  legal  guarantee  for  the  restriction  of  the  number 
of  workmen  in  any  trade.  The  custom,  however,  of  regular  apprenticeship  con- 
tinued in  many  trades,  especially  in  those  which  were  still  practised  upon  the 
small  scale  and  not  transferred  to  large  works  or  factories,  and  where  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  sub-division  of  labour  had  not  seriously  diminished  the 
general  skill  and  training  required  in  the  workmen.  Apprenticeship  for  seven, 
or,  more  often,  for  five  years,  still  exists  as  a custom  in  many  trades  of  this 
kind,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  oral  and  written  evidence  that  the  custom 
has  a natural  tendency  to  die  out  where  it  is  not  made  actually  necessary  by 
the  special  difficulty  of  learning  a highly  skilled  trade,  or  is  not  enforced  by  the 
action  of  strong  trade  unions.  There  seems  to  be  a decided  opinion  among  workmen 
in  some  trades,  who  are  not  themselves  strong  enough  to  enforce  rules  of  apprentice- 
ship, that  Parliament  should  return  to  the  Elizabethan  principles,  by  making 
apprenticeship  necessary  and  limiting  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen. 
Some  strongly  organised  trades  have  practically  effected  this  for  themselves,  but  the 
apprenticeship  question  remains,  in  many  cases,  one  of  the  leading  points  at  issue 
between  employers  and  employed.  A frequent  object  of  trade  unions  is  to  secure 
that  no  one  shall  enter  the  trade  without  serving  a five  years’  apprenticeship  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  21,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  every 
three  or  four  journeymen.  It  is  on  this  last  question  of  proportion  that  disputes  on 
this  subject  commonly  turn. 

285  The  arguments  usually  adduced  on  the  side  of  the  workmen  may  be  summarised 
thus,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  A long  education  in  a trade  is  desirable  to  ensure  good  work.  There  is  no 
guarantee  under  the  present  system  that  a lad  shall  serve  either  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period,  or  that  during  that  period  he  shall  be  properly 
taught.  The  result  of  this  is  a lowering  of  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

(2.)  Unless  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  be  systematically  restricted, 
employers  will,  when  trade  is  brisk,  flood  a trade  with  apprentices  to  the 
detriment  of  older  hands,  and,  in  subsequent  bad  times,  these  apprentices 
will  either  be  discharged  before  attaining  to  the  higher  wages  of  journeymen, 
or  remain  to  compete  with  journeymen,  displacing  them  and  lowering  wages. 

(3.)  If  some  trades  succeed  in  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices,  kindred  trades 
must  do  the  same,  otherwise  they  will  he  swamped  by  youths  who  cannot 
enter  the  protected  trades. 

29.  On  the  other  side  the  following  arguments  are  urged  : — 

(1.)  The  length  of  apprenticeship  insisted  upon  is  usually  far  more  than  enough, 
under  modern  conditions,  to  learn  any  trade.  In  some  trades  the  man  can 
learn  the  business  well  enough  even  if  he  does  not  begin  till  after  21,  and  it 
is  unjust  to  prevent  such  men  from  entering  into  a trade  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

(2.)  The  trade  unions  aim  at  a monopoly  of  work  by  the  existing  number  of  their 
members,  through  establishing  such  a limitation  of  apprentices  that  this 
number  can  never  increase.  This  policy,  if  successful,  would,  fatally  arrest 
the  development  of  trade  in  this  country,  besides  being  unfair  to  the 
children  of  workmen  outside  the  trade. 

(3.)  The  number  of  apprentices  in  a trade  at  any  given  time  does  not  show  how 
many  of  them  will  become  journeymen  therein.  Many  of  them  emigrate 
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or  drift  off  to  other  occupations.  Therefore,  if  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
to  journeymen  be  too  strictly  limited,  there  is  a danger  lest  the  number  of 
workmen  m a trade  may  actually  be  diminished,  or,  at  least,  not  increased 
■pari  -passu  with  the  demand. 

(4.)  The  argument  that  if  some  trades  succeed  in  restricting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices other  trades  must  do  the  same,  tends  to  show  that  artificial  hindrances 
to  entering  a trade  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  not  that  they  should 
be  made  universal.  J 

30.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries,  in  which 

these  questions  of  apprenticeship  are  the  most  prominent,  are  also  the  industries,  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  others,  are  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  of  employment 
resulting  from  fluctuations  in  international  commerce.  In  these  industries  the 
alternating  rushes  and  slackness  of  work  are  most  notable.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
that  it  should  be  to  the  interest  of  employers  in  these  trades  to  have  means  of  rapidly 
increasing  or  diminishing  their  industrial  forces,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  the 
workmen  should  take  means  to  protect  themselves  against  the  injury  which  they  mav 
thereby  sustain.  J J 

31.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship  is  the  demand  for  the  assistance 

of  the  public  authorities  m effecting  a limitation  of  the  number  of  persons  allowed 
to  practise  certain  occupations.  Our  attention  was,  in  particular,  called  to  pro- 
Imfj  kinc*  *n  connection  with  the  men  engaged  in  street  transport  in  London. 

?nVuerS  Ca^s  aDC*  om abuses  in  London  are  required  to  hold  a police  licence 
which  they  can  obtain  after  inquiry  into  character,  and,  in  the  case  of  cabdrivers, 
an  examination  in  efficiency.  It  was  suggested  by  witnesses  on  their  behalf  that 
the  number  of  licences  granted  should  be  limited  with  a view  to  makino-  the 
number  of  them  granted  to  drivers  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  number  of 
existing  cabs  and  omnibuses.  On  the  part  of  cabmen  it  was  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  tares  which  they  can  charge  are  limited  by  law,  they  ought  also  to  have  some 
legal  protection  against  excessive  competition.  Carmen  and  waggoners  in  London 
a.re  ^ re(3uir(r(i  to  hold  licences.  A witness  on  their  behalf  suggested  that  they  also 
should  be  required  to  hold  licences,  on  the  ground  that  such  a regulation  would  add  to 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  class  of  men. 
I his  occupation  is  one  in  which  the  existing  class  of  drivers  is  exposed  to  o-reat 
competition  from  men  drawn  from  rural  districts. 


4. — Sanitary  Conbitions,  and  Questions  connected  with  certain  Industries  and 
Home  "Workers;  Recent  Administrative  Action. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

32.  Many  complaints  were  laid  before  us  with  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
certain  industries  upon  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  them,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  chemical  manufactures,  and  the  work  of  potters,  grinders,  and  bakers.  In 
some  cases  these  effects  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  used,  in  others  to  the 
character  of  the  places  where  the  work  is  carried  on.  In  other  cases  again  the  danger 
of  accidents  arising  from  machinery  was  a subject  of  complaint.  The  complaints 
received  m this  connection  were,  as  a rule,  directed  not  against  any  alleged  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  laws,  but  against  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them,  a difficulty  usually 
attributed  to  insufficiency  of  inspection.  It  is  a very  general  opinion  amono-  the 
working  classes  that  the  number  of  inspectors  is  not  nearly  sufficient,  and  that 
their  staff  should  be  greatly  increased,  especially  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
or  assistant  inspectors  taken  from  among  people  who  have  a practical  acquaintance 
with  work  of  various  kinds. 

33.  The  evidence  received  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
date  when  it  was  given,  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  test  the  effect  of  the  changes 
mtrodiiced  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891.  Under  this  Act  an  important 
division  of  duties  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  workshops 
(as  distinguished  from  factories).  The  supervision,  so  far  as  relates  to  all  sanitary 
matters,  of  all  workshops,  including  those  in  which  adult  males  only  are  employed, 
has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  It  was  asserted  by 
some  witnesses  that  these  authorities  were  less  zealous  in  enforcing  sanitary  regula- 
tions, being  not  infrequently  in  close  relations  with  the  employers  neglecting  them°  In 
those  workshops  which  fall  under  the  inspection  of  factory  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  limitations  of  hours,  those  inspectors  are  still  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  local 
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authority  of  any  insanitary  conditions  which  they  may  find  to  exist,  but  now,  if 
within  a reasonable  time  that  authority  does  not  take  proceedings  to  remedy  the  evil, 
the  factory  inspectors  are  empowered  themselves  to  take  proceedings  (s.  2.).  The  Act 
of  1891  also  contains  a provision  (s.  1)  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  sanitary  matters  are  not  observed  in  any  workshops 
or  class  of  workshops  (including  those  in  which  adult  male  labour  only  is  employed) 
he  may  direct  the  factory  inspectors  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
enforcing  those  requirements. 

Division  of  34.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether  the  provision  in  the  Factory  and 
duties  Workshop  Act,  1891,  which  places  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  workshops  (as 
between  distinguished  from  factories)  in  the  bands  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  is  likely  to 
S2ora  "and  work  successfully.  Although  in  some  large  towns  the  local  authorities  have  taken  up 
sanitary  the  work  of  inspection  with  vigour,  this  appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  case  everywhere, 
authorities.  p,as  keen  suggested*  that  the  division  of  duties  and  responsibilities  between  the 
central  and  local  officers  is  not  conducive  to  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  law,  and 
that  it  might  be  better  to  make  either  H.M.  Inspectors  or  the  local  authorities  solely 
responsible  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  all  factories  and  workshops,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  necessary  improvements. 

Act  of  1891,  35.  Another  important  provision  of  the  Act  of  _ 1891  (s.  8)  is  as  follows : — 

s.  8.  “ Where  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  that  in  his  opinion  any  machinery  or  process  or 

“ particular  description  of  manual  labour  used  in  a factory  or  workshop  (other  than  a 
“ domestic  workshop)  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb, 

“ either  generally  or  in  the  case  of  women,  children,  or  any  other  class  of  persons,  or 
t:  that  the  provision  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  not  suflicient,  or  that  the  quantity 
“ of  dust  generated  or  inhaled  in  any  factory  or  workshop  is  dangerous  or  injurious 
“ to  health,”  the  Chief  Inspector  may  take  certain  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
special  rules  or  the  adoption  of  special  measures  to  meet  the  evil.  Such  rules  have 
subsequently  been  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  paints, 
colours,  lucifer  matches,  the  extraction  of  arsenic,  and  the  enamelling  of  iron  plates. 
The  rules,  when  established,  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Whym-  36.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Whymper,  •the  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  a 
per’a  opinion.  circu]ar  which  he  prepared  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1891,  that  “ the  conditions 
“ which  the  special  rules  may  embrace  seem  almost  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
“ danger  and  in  sanitation.”!  The  powers  possessed  by  the  factory  inspectors  under 
the  Act  of  1878  for  securing  the  proper  fencing  and  protection  of  dangerous  machineiy 
in  factories  have  also  been  extended  by  the  Act  of  1891  (s.  6.). 

37.  The  general  effect  of  the  factory  and  workshop  legislation  should  be  to  afford 
considerable  security  to  workpeople  in  factories  and  in  those  workshops  which 
fall  within  the  inspection  of  the  factory  inspectors,  if  and  in  so  far  as  that  inspection 
can  by  system  or  sufficiency  of  staff  be  rendered  effective.  The  last-mentioned  work- 
shops have  a double  security,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  visited  either  by  the  factory 
inspectors  or  by  the  officials  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  In  the  case  of  work- 
shops which  employ  adult  male  labour  only,  proper  inspection  will  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  willingness  and  efficiency  with  which  it  is  undertaken  by  the  local  authority.  In 
any  case  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and 
the  maintenance  of  healthy  conditions  would  appear  to  depend,  to  a considerable  extent, 
upon  the  willingness  of  workpeople  to  co-operate  with  the  proper  authorities,  and  to 
draw  their  attention  to  such  evils  as  exist.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  that 
very  often,  from  apathy,  dread  of  loss  of  employment,  or  ignorance  of  the  law, 
workpeople,  while  complaining  of  the  rareness  of  visits  by  inspectors,  take  no  steps  to 
invite  the  attention  of  inspectors  to  evils.  They  are  probably,  in  many  cases,  not 
aware  that  they  could  do  this  without  any  fear  of  incurring  the  resentment  of 
employers,  inasmuch  as  factory  inspectors  are  instructed  to  act  upon  anonymous  com- 
munications. In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  those  artisans  who  possess  more  skill, 
strength,  or  resource  can  organise  and  take  care  of  themselves,  while  those  who  are 
weak  and  unskilled  neither  aid  themselves  nor  take  such  steps  as  would  ensure 
protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Condition  of  certain  Industries. 

Condition  of  3g_  Attention  has  been  strongly  called  from  time  to  time  to  the  state  of  working 
industries  people  in  certain  occupations,  who  have  to  work  very  long  hours  for  very  low  pay, 

* See  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  for  1892,  pp.  73,  74. 
t 'S'ee  also  p.  3 of  the  same  Report. 
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and  frequently  under  the  most  insanitary  conditions.  The  most  marked  among 
these  industries  are  those  connected  with  the  make-up  of  cheap  clothing  and  furniture, 
i.e.,  tailoring,  boot-making,  sempstress  work,  and  cabinet-making,  but  they  include  a 
multitude  of  small  industries  practised  in  large  urban  centres,  and  especially  in  London. 
Among  these  trades  may  also  be  included  the  manufacture  by  hand  of  nails  and  other 
small  metal  industries  practised  in  the  Midland  districts.  Industries  falling  under  these 
heads  are  to  a great  extent  carried  on  without  the  use  of  steam  or  water  power, 
and  either  by  small  groups  of  workers  or  by  individuals  working  at  home.  Very 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  nail  and  file  making,  they  present  instances  of  cheap  labour  by 
hand  competing  with  difficulty  against  the  production  of  the  same  article  by  machinery. 
It  is  also  sometimes  the  case  with  industries  of  these  descriptions  that,  either  by  reason 
of  their  inherent  simplicity,  or  because  they  have  become  sub-divided  into  a number  of 
small  and  easy  processes,  they  can  be  learnt  with  very  little  training  by  any  one. 

39.  Employments  of  this  kind  have  been  termed  the  “ sweated  industries.”  A wide- 
spread impression  with  regard  to  them  has  been  that  the  bad  conditions  of  labour, 
low  pay,  long  hours,  and  insanitary  arrangements  are  due  to  the  practice  of  excessive 
distribution  of  work  by  way  of  contracts  and  sub-contracts  with  the  result  that  profit 
which  should  reach  the  workpeople  is  absorbed  by  a series  of  middlemen.  Recent 
in  vestigations,  including  those  undertaken  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  go  to 
show  that  this  impression  is  not  generally  correct,  though  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
justified  by  facts.*  The  evils  in  question  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  two  conditions, 
first,  that  in  these  occupations  an  excessive  number  of  small  masters  are  competing 
against  each  other  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  necessary  for  each  of  them,  in 
order  to  live  himself,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  utmost ; and  next, 
that  an  overcrowded  and  unorganised  mass  of  workpeople  (whether  working  in  their 
shops  or  taking  work  to  do  at  home)  are  competing  with  one  another  for  employ- 
ment. The  over-supply  of  labour  renders  it  difficult  to  establish  effective  organi- 
sations among  the  workpeople  (a  difficulty  which  is  enhanced  in  the  case  of  occupations 
scattered  through  innumerable  small  workshops  or  lodgings,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
immense  and  shifting  population  like  that  of  London),  and  the  absence  of  organisation, 
m its  turn,  deprives  them  of  that  protection  which  is  possessed  by  workmen  in  trades 
requiring  greater  skill  or  energy.  Thus  a vicious  circle  of  interacting  causes  is  formed. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  increased  effectiveness  of  organisation  amon°-  the 
stronger  workers  tends  to  add  to  the  number  of  less  competent  or  less  fortunate 
persons  driven  down  into  those  unorganised  industries  in  which  little  skill  or  energy  is 
required,  and  thereby  increase  the  over-supply  of  labour  in  them.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  result  of  increased  stringency  in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
regulation  of  workshops  may  be  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  in  such  workshops,  and 
thereby  cause  contractors  to  put  out  more  work  to  be  done  by  workpeople  in  their 
homes,  or  in  such  workshops  as  are  so  'small  and  hidden  as  to  escape  practically  all 
supervision.  J 

( 40-  J*®  other  hand,  the  evils  in  question,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  present 

‘ sweated  industries,  may  be  eventually  brought  to  an  end  by  natural  causes. 
In  certain  of  these  trades,  especially  in  boot-making,  there  seems  to  be  a tendency 
towards  the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery,  and  consequently  towards  the  removal 


( K°£th  m-ad-e  tl,c  fo}'°win_g  statement  in  the  evidence  which  ho  gave  to  the  Commission 
Which  hr.’  TLt  C fIe  is  referring  to  ti1G  result  of  t|,e  elaborate  investigation 

,c  . un,lwUAen  with  regard  to  labour  in  London.  “ The  popular  notion  as  to  sub- 

«i  iT  ,the  coneol.’t,on  „of  ^ methods  which  gave  them  n had  name  was  that  someone  who  had 

,,  tract  , t0  do  a <junntlty  of  work  made  a profit  by  sub-letting  it  to  small  master  men,  who,  in  their 
« r'™5  ,PT,  P!  ?b;let  aS,un>  and  !inally>  profits  of  contractors  and  sub-contractors  alike  were 
« rJT1-  , , ,tllft  workpeople.  Ibis  idea  was  shown  to  be  baseless;  such  sub-letting  seldom  occurs • 
„ GXC?pt’  Inde.ed»  Wlth  rfg,l,'d  to  specl!d  Processes  which  are  frequently  the  better  paid  portions  of  llie 
« J ‘I1  cnsea  ,P"vr'  distribution  it  was  shown  that  the  sub-contractor  played  a useful  part  in  bring- 
« e wor  are  and  the  work  together.  Those  who  obtained  work  direct  from  rJie  wholesale  house 
« w?5®.  usuaJv  no?  Paul  ;lny  better  than  those  whose  work  came  to  them  through  a middleman.  The 
<(  “'“Aleman  s profit  was  thus  shown  to  be  a charge  on  the  work  and  not  a charge  on  the  workers.  The 
« Thl  • °rtr?Ct  was  further  used  to  mean  the  giving  out  of  work  to  be  done  by  small  master  men. 
« 'rn  m „ i ; a ! contract>  but  by  a confusion  of  ideas  and  for  the  convenience  of  condemnation  it- 
« , i ca‘,  sub-contniet.  It  was  shown  that  this  system  was  very  general  and  by  no  means  always 

« with  any  evils  j but  it  was  found  to  be  conducive  to  industrial  oppression  when  the  workers 

« f .C  jP|  sj  h nially,  it.  was  round  impossible  to  draw  any  distinction  between  small  masters  working 
« a )V  , , ® house,  and  those  working  for  their  own  nccouut  who  perhaps  sold  their  productions  to 

« ""?•"  « housP>  a,,d  n thus  became  evident  that  it  was  truly  neither  contract  nor  sub-contract  lint 

tne  working  tor  small  masters  that  was  to  be  associated  with  the  evils  of  sweating.” 
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of  tlie  trade  into  establishments  in  country  towns,  and  the  consolidation  of  small 
workshops  into  large  factories.  The  immediate  result  of  this  transference,  as  of  other 
remedies,  might,  no  doubt,  be  to  increase  the  competition  and  distress  of  the  existing 
workpeople  m the  old  centres,  who  would  not,  as  a rule,  be  able  to  follow  the  trade 
to  its  new  centres,  or  possess  aptitudes  for  new  methods  of  work. 

Effect  o£  41.  Again,, it  must  be  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  great  co-operative  associations 
production  Qf  consumers  have  begun  to  manufacture  for  themselves  in  their  own  factories  part  of 
by  co-opera-  articies  0f  clothing  produced  by  the  sweated  industries.  In  such  factories  favour- 
tive  .societies.  conditions  of  work  are  ensured,  or  at  least  rendered  probable,  bj  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  carries  on  at  present  14 
or  15  manufacturing  industries,  including  boot-making,  tailoring,  and  shirt-making. 
This  Society  has  taken  steps,  by  giving  a small  _ premium  to  work  done  in  their 
factories,  to  induce  shirt  finishers  to  work  in  them  instead  of  taking  work  home.  The 
English  Wholesale  Society  professes  to  ensure  very  good  conditions  to  those  who 
work  in  its  factories.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  manufactures  in  question  are  of  a 
comparatively  simple  kind  and  require  little  capital,  it  is  possible  that  independent 
co-operative  associations  of  workmen  may  have  success  in  them,  especially  if  supported 
by  the  sympathy  and  custom  of  public  bodies  or  associations  of  consumers.  Manufac- 
turing societies  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  started  among  the  bootmakers 
of  Leicester  and  Kettering.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  evils  now  existing  in 
London  could  be  cured  by  the  establishment  there  of  great  co-operative  associations 
of  consumers  carrying  on  their  own  manufactures.  But  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
these  associations  in  London,  the  centre  of  the  small  industries,  has  never  yet  been 
overcome.  It  has  been  observed  that,  as  a rule,  trade  unions  and  associations  of  con- 
sumers flourish  'best  in  the  same  districts,  and  amid  the  same  populations,  that  is,  so 
far  as  present  experience  goes,  amid  settled  populations  practising  large  staple  industries. 

Suggestions  42.  Under  these  circumstances  various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  more 
for  extension  effectively  extending  the  principles  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  to  industries 
and  Work-  of  this  class.  “ Workshops,”  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  are  distinguished 
shop  Acts.  on  the  one  side  from  “factories”  by  the  circumstance  that  no  mechanical  power  is  used 
in  them,  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  domestic  workshops  by  the  circumstance  that 
an  employer  has  a right  of  access  to  or  control  over  the  premises  used.  Domestic 
workshops  are  private  rooms  in  which  work  is  carried  on  with  regularity,  but  in 
which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  there. 
(Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  s.  16.)  Private  rooms  in  which  labour  is 
exercised  at  irregular  intervals  only,  and  does  nob  furnish  the  whole  or  the  principal 
means  of  living  to  a family,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Acts.  Domestic  work- 
shops, like  other  workshops,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities  with 
regard  to  sanitary  matters.  The  provisions  of  the  Acts  which  prescribe  the  fixing  of  the 
actual  times  for  work  and  meals,  and  the  affixing  of  notices  in  the  workrooms  (where 
protected  persons  are  employed),  do  not  apply  to  domestic  workshops,  but  the 
restrictions  upon  the  length  of  the  hours  of  children  and  young  persons,  though  not 
of  adult  women,  do  apply  to  domestic  workshops  (Act,  1878,  s.  16).  The  fixed 
amount  of  overtime  allowed  by  the  Acts  in  the  case  of  protected  persons  in  certain 
trades  does  not  extend  to  workshops  of  this  kind. 

General  43.  The  general  result  of  these  Acts,  so  far  as  relates  to  workshops  is,  therefore, 
result  of  that  all  workshops,  including  rooms  regularly  used  for  that  purpose  by  single 

Acts,  and  families,  are,  in  sanitary  matters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities,  whose 

inspectors  duties,  if  they  fail  to  discharge  them,  may  be  taken  over  by  the  factory  inspectors, 

ami  others  as  and  that  all  such  workshops  in  which  there  is  any  labour  of  protected  persons  fall,  as 

to  further  to  hours  of  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  question 

legislation.  remains  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  supervision  can  be  made  effective  in  practice. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  1878  that  notice  of  the  occupation  for  work  of  any 
factory  should  be  sent  to  an  inspector.  This  provision  was  extended  by  the 
Act  of  1891  (s.  26)  to  workshops,  not  including  domestic  workshops.  The  inspector 
on  receiving  any  such  notice  is  to  communicate  it  to  the  local  sanitary  authority. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  several  of  the  inspectors  that  it  should  further  be  made  a 
penal  offence  to  occupy  any  factory  or  workshop  without  obtaining  a licence  issued  by 
a competent  authority.  It  is  proposed  by  one  inspector  that  the  licence  should  not  be 
granted  before  the  authority  was  able  to  certify  that  the  premises  in  question  were  fit 
for  occupation,  had  sufficient  sanitary  accommodation,  had  been  limewashed  and 
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properly  ventilated,  and  contained  cubic  space  for  so  many  persons.  These  summations 
are  endorsed  by  Mr.  Sprague  Oram,  the  present  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  who 
previously,  as  Travelling  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  ••  Sweating  ” 
had  conferences  relating  to  this  subject  with  the  local  authorities,  trade  unions  em- 
ployers and  employed,  m various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  make’s  the 
following  definite  suggestions  in  bis  Report  for  1892,  p.  76  : 

(1.)  That  tbe  occupiers  of  workshops  should  be  required  to  obtain  a certificate  or  a 
licence,  from  a registrar  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  local  authority. 

(2.)  That  within  three  months  from  tbe  granting  of  the  certificate  the  workshons 
should  be  visited  by  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  licence  signed 
by  him  to  snow  the  date  of  his  visit.  ° 

(3.)  That  if  the  workshop  should  be  found  not  to  be  in  such  a sanitary  condition  as 
is  required  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  a medical  officer  of  health  should  be  empowered 
to  take  proceedings  at  once  against  the  owner  of  the  property. 

(4.)  That  not  only  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops,  but  all  contractors  and 
shopkeepers  who  employ  out-workers,  should  keep  lists  of  such  out-workers  and  be 
only  permitted  to  employ  those  who  occupied  licensed  factories  or  workshops,  and  that 
if  the  name  of  any  out-worker  be  omitted  from  the  list,  or  if  any  person  is  employed 
af  “J  out- worker  whose  work-place  is  unlicensed,  the  employer  of  such  out-worker 
should  he  liable  to  a substantial  penalty. 

(5.)  That  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  local  authority  should  report  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  such  places  as  employ  females,  young  persons,  or  children,  and  lists  of 
such  places  only  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Mr.  Sprague  Oram  adds  that,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable  to  limit  the  proposed 
regulations  at  first,  instead  of  making  them  applicable  to  all  branches  of  business,  the 
first  steps  might  be  confined  to  manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel.  “ amongst  whom 
the  greatest  evils  connected  with  these  matters  exist.”  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
Omef  Inspector  excludes  from  these  proposals  of  compulsorily  licensed  work-rooms 
rooms  where  only  one  woman,  or  a man  and  his  wife  are  employed,  and  feels  some 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  extend  them  to  “ domestic  workshops  ” where 
only  a man  s family  is  employed.  r ’ 

44.  It  is  possible  that,  if  proposals  more  or  less  of  this  oliaracter  were  adopted,  it 
might  be  found  that  the  intention  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  and  Public  Health 
Acts  could  be  earned  out  more  effectively  than  at  present  so  far  as  relates  to  sanitary 
matters,  even  without  any  great  increase  of  central  or  local  inspectors,  inasmuch  as  the 
condition  of  workshops  would  be  brought  more  systematically,  and,  as  it  were,  auto- 
matically, before  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  It  seems,  however,  that,  under  the 
present  system  at  any  rate,  the  staff  of  H.M.  Inspectors  has  proved  insufficient  to 
control  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops.  Now  that  the  inspection  of 
workshops,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  has  been  transferred  to  the  local  authorities  it 
partly  depends  upon  the  energy  with  which  they  take  up  the  matter  whether  them 
inspecting  staff  is  sufficient.  The  amount  of  energy  displayed  varies  much,  of  course, 
with  the  characteristics  of  different  authorities. 


45.  The  present  obligation,  under  the  Act  of  1891,  to  register  workshops,  does 
not  extend  to  “ domestic  workshops,”  in  which  many  parts  of  the  tailoring,  boot-making, 
cabinet-making,  and  sempstress  trades  are  carried  on,  often  under  the  most  insanitary- 
conditions,  the  workers  frequently  using  the  same  rooms  in  which  they  sleep.  It  is 
represented  that  the  increased  administrative  pressure  upon  regular  workshops  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  more  work  to  be  done  by  these  outworkers.  To  meet  these 
evils,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  proposed  that  responsibility  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  all 
workshops,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  protected  persons,  the  responsibility  for  the  due 
observation  of  the  legal  hours  of  work,  should  be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  or 
person  to  whom  the  rent  is  paid,  as  well  as  on  the  tenant  who  occupies  the  workshop 
Both  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  made  responsible,  as  well  for  structural  defects  as 
for  misuse  of  the  premises  (e.g.,  overcrowding,  or  insanitation  caused  by  the  tenant,  or 
workmg  illegal  hours).  “ The  occupier,  if  fined  for  structural,  defects,  would  be 
“ entitled  to  stop  the  amount  out  of  his  rent;  the  landlord,  if  fined  for  misuse,  would 
be  entitled  to  collect  the  amount  with  his  rent  from  the  occupier,  or  recover  by  a 
‘‘  summary  process.”  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  5451.)  The  landlord  oug-ht 
further,  to  be  made  responsible  for  registration  (5428).  These  provisions  Mr.  Booth 
would  propose  to  extend  to  every  case  in  which  persons  work  together,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  husband  and  wife  (5419). 
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46.  Another  suggestion  is  that  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (Evidence, 
Whole  Commission,  3740),  viz.,  that,  in  addition  to  the  owner  of  premises  containing 
rooms  used  as  workshops  being  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  person 
giving  out  work  to  be  done  by  workpeople  or  persons  belonging  to  him  should  be 
made  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
were  there  complied  with.*  It  was  represented  that  the  balance  of  advantage  between 
out-work  and  factory  work  is  at  present  so  slight  in  many  cases  that  this  additional, 
pressure  of  responsibility  would  often  be  sufficient  to  induce  a giver-out  of  work  to 
discontinue  the  practice  and  establish  or  enlarge  a regular  factory  or  workshop,  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  working  class. 

47.  A step  in  the  direction  of  the  more  effectual  supervision  of  out -worn  was  taken 

by  the  Act  of  1891.,  s.  27,  which  enacted  that  “ the  occupier  of  every  factory  and 
“ workshop  . . . and  every  contractor  employed  by  any  such  occupier  in  the 

“ business  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
“ by  an  Order  . . . keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the  prescribed 

“ particulars  lists  showing  the  names  of  all  persons  directly  employed  by  him,  either 
“ as  workman  or  as  contractor,  in  the  business  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  outside 
“ the  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  places  where  they  are  employed,  and  every  such 
“ list  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  inspector  under  the  principal  Act  or  by 
*•  any  officer  of  a sanitary  authority.” 

Recent  Administrative  A.ction. 

48.  The  following  information  has,  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  evidence,  been 
communica,ted  to  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1892,  two  important  steps  were  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary : — 
(1)  he  issued  an  Order  requiring  all  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops  engaged  in 
the  following  industries  to  keep  lists  of  out-workers,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  cabinet  and  furniture  making,  upholstery  work,  file-cut- 
ting, and  electro-plating  ; (2)  he  undertook  the  formation  of  committees  of  inspectors 
assisted  by  medical,  chemical,  and  other  experts,  to  investigate  the  evils  incidental  to 
labour  in  lead  works,  chemical  and  alkali  works,  lucifer  match  factories,  potteries  and 
quarries,  and  to  suggest  remedies  and  preventives. 

49.  The  first  of  these  steps  was  followed  in  1893  by  a substantial  addition  to  the 
staff  of  factory  inspectors.  For  the  first  time,  two  female  inspectors  were  appointed, 
and  a new  class  of  inspectors’  assistants  was  created.  These  assistants  (15  in  number) 
are  intended  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  be  active  men  of  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  their  special  function  being  to  follow  up  the  out-workers’  lists,  and  thus 
deal  a blow  at  some  of  the  worst  evils  admittedly  inherent  in  the  “ sweating  system.” 
The  bulk  of  them  are  now  'at  work  in  London,  where  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Lakeman,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  who  has 
been  specially  detached  for  this  purpose.  The  Home  Secretary  has  announced  his 
intention  af  strengthening  still  further  in  the  immediate  future  the  inspectorate,  not 
only  of  factories,  but  also  of  mines.  As  regards  the  former,  there  are  to  be  appointed 
two  more  female  inspectors,  one  additional  superintending  inspector,  and  10  assistant 
inspectors ; as  regards  the  latter,  there  are  to  be  appointed  four  additional  assistant  in- 
spectors. Akin  to  this  departure  has  been  the  provision  during  1893  of  offices  for  inspec- 
tors in  Central  London  (for  Mr.  Lakeman),  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds.  These 
offices  are  designed  to  be  the  recognised  centres  of  factory  inspection  in  their  respective 
districts,  places  where  all  concerned,  whether  employers  or  workmen,  can  call  to  give 
or  ask  for  information.  The  system  is  to  be  extended  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  1894 
by  the  provision  of  offices  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Blackburn,  Sheffield,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Norwich,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Swansea,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

50.  The  second  of  the  steps  indicated  above  has  led  to  a two-fold  result.  The 
reports  of  all  the  Committees  have  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  special  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  various  industries  have  been  drafted  in  accordance  with  the 
Committee’s  suggestions.  But  besides  special  rules,  further  legislation  has  been  found 

* In  other  words,  as  this  witness  expressed  it,  “ it  is  proposed  to  make  the  giver-out  of  work  the  person 
“ responsible  for  the  observation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  at  any  rate  as  regards  sanitation  and  the  ages  of  the 
“ persons  employed  in  the  places  where  lie  allows  his  work  to  be  done ; that,  in  fact,  if  he  chooses  to  carry 
“ on  liis  work  not  in  one  factory  liut  in  a series  of  50  slum  tenements  in  Spitnlfields,  that  they  should 
“ collectively  be  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  his  factory,  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  evade  his 
“ responsibilities  in  that  way.”  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  3740.) 
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to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  tbe 
Reports,  especially  to  give  tbe  Home  Secretary  power  to  deal  with  unreasonably  long 
hours  of  labour  in  dangerous  industries,  and  to  place  quarries  under  the  control  of  the 
inspector  of  Mines. 

The  most  recent  steps  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  above  lines  have  been 
{a)  the  institution  of  exhaustive  inquiries  in  respect  of  laundries,  the  linen  industries  of 
Belfast,  the  Merionethshire  slate  mines,  and  the  Sheffield  grinders  ; (b)  the  scheduling 
as  occupations  dangerous  to  health  of  the  manufacture  of  red,  orange,  or  yellow  lead, 
lead  smelting,  the  tinning  and  enamelling  of  iron  hollo  wware,  electric  accumulator 
works,  flax  mills,  and  linen  factories ; and  (c)  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
consider  the  subjects  of  statistics  relating  to  factories  and  workshops,  and  mines  and 
minerals. 


5- — Accidents,  and  Questions  connected  with  Employers’  Liability,  &e. 

51.  The  subject  of  accidents  to  workmen  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view, 
(1)  the  various  legislative  provisions  intended  to  guard  against  accidents ; (2)  the 
means  of  obtaining  compensation,  or  relief  given  to  those  who  have  suffered  from 
accidents.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  ( see  paragraphs  35  and  36)  of  the  general 
powers  of  factory  inspectors  to  insist  upon  proper  precautions  being  taken  with  regard 
to  dangerous  machinery  in  factories,  and  of  the  special  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  rules  in  the  case  of  industries  attended  by  special  dangers.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  by  s.  31  of  the  Factory  and.  Workshop  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  s.  22  of  the 
Act  of  1891,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  accident  in  a factory  or  workshop 
causing  death  or  bodily  injury,  notice  of  the  accident  must  be  sent  to  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  certifying  surgeon  of  the  district.  The  certifying  surgeon,  upon 
receiving  such  notice,  is  to  proceed  to  the  factory  oi’  workshop,  investigate  the 
circumstances,  and  report  to  the  inspector,  who,  in  case  of  any  death  from  such 
accident,  is  at  liberty  to  attend  the  inquest  and  examine  witnesses.  The  same  liberty 
is  also  accorded  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  accident  has 
occurred,  and  to  any  person  appointed  by  the  order  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the 
workpeople  employed  there.  The  procedure  in  the  case  of  accidents  in  mines  is 
regulated  by  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 

52.  The  Commission  received  much  evidence  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
legal  liabilities  of  employers  to  make  compensation  to  workmen  in  the  case  of 
accidents  due  to  various  causes.  This  subject  was  investigated  by  a Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1886,  and  has  subsequently  been  very  fully 
debated  in  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  which  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1893.  It  would 
appear  from,  the  result  of  those  debates,  that  there  is  at  present  a fairly  general 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  existing  legal  doctrine  of  “ common 
employment,  ’ which  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  measure  under  discussion.  There 
was,  however,  much  difference  upon  the  question  whether  workmen  should  be  allowed 
by  agreement  to  forego  the  right  to  bring  actions  under  the  Act  in  cases  where  accident 
funds  exist,  to  which  employers  contribute  in  a certain  proportion. 

• rece^ve^  a good  deal  of  evidence,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  coal-mining 

industry,  as  to  the  character,  administration,  and  advantages  of  joint  accident  funds, 
formed  upon  the  basis. of  “ contracting  out  ” of  the  Act.  We  also  heard  a considerable 
number  of  representatives  of  trade  unions  express  the  opinion  that  workmen  should 
not  .be  allowed  to  “ contract  out.”  The  information  which  we  have  obtained  upon  the 
subject  is  summed  up  in  Appendix  V.  to  the  Summaries  of  Evidence.  This  matter  has 
recently  been  very  fully  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  turns  upon  con- 
tested questions,  of  general  policy.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  usefully  attempt  to 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

54.  Much  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  which  our  Secretary  has  prepared 
upon  labour  questions  in  Germany,  with  regard  to  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  accidents  now  established  by  the  law  of  that  country.  The  Report  upon  France 
gives  an  account  of  the  scheme  which  is  at  present  before  the  French  Legislature.  It 
appears  to. us  that  it  may  eventually  become  desirable  to  institute  a special  inquiry, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  similar  legislation  in  this  country  may  be 
advisable  or  practicable.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  is  too  large  for  us  to 
discuss  upon  the  evidence  in  our  possession. 
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6. — General  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 

55.  It  has  not  appeared  to  be  within  the  intention  of  the  Reference  made  to  us  that 
we  should  inquire  minutely  into  the  whole  condition  of  the  classes  of  society  supported 
by  manual  labour.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  as 
bearing  upon  the  particular  questions  which  affect  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed,  much  information  was  incidentally  given  with  regard  to  general  conditions 
of  life.  It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  take  some  special  evidence  from  representatives 
of  the  great  associations  of  consumers,  and  from  officials  connected  with  the  registration 
of  friendly  societies,  as  well  as  the  valuable  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Giffen  with  regard 
to  the  relative  aggregate  income  of  the  working  classes.  Some  notice  of  the  operation 
of  the  friendly  benefit  side  of  trade  unions  will  be  taken  in  the  following  part  of 
this  Report.* 

56.  The  impression  left  by  the  evidence  as  a whole  is  that  among  the  more  settled 
and  stable  population  of  skilled  workpeople  there  has  during  the  last  half  century 
been  considerable  and  continuous  progress  in  the  general  improvement  of  conditions 
of  life,  side  by  side  with  the  establishment  of  strong  trade  custom  adapted  to  the 
modern  system  and  scale  of  industry.  Experience  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  shown 
that  this  part  of  the  population  possesses  in  a highly  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
organisation,  self-government,  and  self-help.  Workpeople  of  this  class  earn  better 
wages,  work  fewer  hours,  have  secured  improved  conditions  of  industrial  and 
domestic  life  in  other  respects,  and  have  furnished  themselves  through  trade 
unions  and  friendly  societies  with  means  of  providing  against  the  various  con- 
tingencies of  sickness,  accidents,  and  temporary  want  of  employment.  By  means 
of  associations  of  consumers  they  have  themselves  become  organisers  and  managers 
of  prosperous  trading  undertakings  on  a large  scale ; their  attempts  at  joint 
productive  enterprise,  though  less  fortunate,  have  not  been  entirely  without  some 
measure  of  success ; while  by  the  means  of  building  societies,  or  otherwise,  workmen 
have,  in  many  cases,  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 

57.  The  classes  who  compose  the  lower  grades  of  industry,  regarded  as  a whole, 
have  probably  benefited  no  less  than  the  skilled  workers  from  the  increased  efficiency 
of  production,  from  the  advantages  conferred  by  legislation,  from  the  cheapening  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  from  the  opening  out  of  new  fields  for  capital  and  labour.  In 
their  case  also  the  improvement  manifests  itself  in  better  pay  and  more  favourable 
conditions  of  work ; but  chiefly  in  this,  that  of  the  mass  of  wholly  unskilled  labour, 
part  has  been  absorbed  into  higher  grades,  while  the  percentage  of  the  total  working 
population  earning  bare  subsistence  wages  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  movement 
in  the  direction  of  organising  unskilled  labour  will  be  spoken  of  later  on  in  this  Report. 

58.  There  is  still  a deplorably  large  residuum  of  the  population,  chiefly  to  bo  found  in 
our  large  cities,  who  lead  wretchedly  poor  lives,  and  are  seldom  far  removed  from  the 
level  of  starvation ; but  it  would  seem  that,  not  only  the  relative,  but  perhaps  even 
the  actual  numbers  of  this  class  also  are  diminishing. f 


* See  paragraph  70  post. 

f Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  formerly  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  has  personally  and  officially 
paid  attention  to  industrial  questions  for  a longer  continuous  period  than,  perhaps,  any  person,  made  the 
following  general  observations  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  : — 

“ I think  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  changed  immensely,  but  not  so  much,  I am  happy  to 
“ say,  as  the  change  in  public  opinion  on  the  subjects  relating  to  that  class.  I find  now  that  boys  and  girls 
“ almost  fresh  from  school  are  at  a point  of  advancement  in  relation  to  this  questiou  at  which  in  1848  we 
“ could  not  bring  grown  up  people  to,  and  were  considered  heretics  and  revolutionists  for  trying  to  bring  them 
“ to.  I think  the  change  in  public  opinion  on  that  subject  has  been  something  perfectly  marvellous.  I 
“ cannot  express  it  sufficiently.  The  working  class  has  also  developed  enormously  in  intellectual  acquirements 
“ and  habits  of  business  and  largeness  of  outlook,  though,  perhaps,  they  have  lost  a little  of  that  enthusiasm 
“ and  spirit  of  generous  aspiration  which,  I think,  distinguished  my  working-men  friends  of  the  earlier  days. 
“ Now  the  black  spots  in  the  country  may,  I think,  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  former  days  it  was 
“ very  nearly  black  with  but  few  white  spots.”  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  1852.) 
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11. 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

1.  Royal  Commission  of  I86Y  on  Trade  Unions,  and  subsequent  Legislation- 

irc~D,Er  " ™ ™““  0o“,s3“s-  “ »ab  as  relates  to  ™ 

2.  The  Objects,  Constitution,  and  Policy  of  ordinary  Trade  Unions. 

3.  In  wuat  Industries  Trade  Unions  have  been  most  successful,  and  the  reverse 

4.  Organisations  of  Employees. 

5.  Amalgamations  and  Federations. 

G.  Mixed  Associations. 

7.  Representations  made  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficial  Effects  of  Trade  Unions. 

1.— Royal  Commission  of  1S67  on  Trade  Unions,  and  subsequent  Legislation-  Scope 
of  Inquiry  by  the  present  Commission,  so  far  as  relates  to  these  Am™ 

59.  ft  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  to  trace 
the  history,  which  has  been  set  forth  by  various  writers  and  is  now  well  known  of  the 
long  process  by  which  trade  unions  gradually  acquired  their  present  status  and 
t^d^ob'fts”1  d6  Jjeg'alatare  tbe  recognition  of  their  right  of  free  combination  for 
trade  objects,  and  the  legal  protection  to  their  funds  and  property  which  they  now 
possess.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer,  very  shortly,  to  the  fceport  of  the  Royd 

’ rdut0  B“bae<lne“t  legislation  with  regard- to  these  associations.7 

60.  The  object  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867  was  partly  to  investigate  certain 
charges  which  had  been  made  vyith  respect  to  some  then  recent  acts  of  violent 
and  intimidation  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  trade  unionists,  but  chiefly  to 
inquire  into  the  organisation  ancl  rules  of  trade  unions  and  other  associations,  whether 

wTee™  r emPloyera'  a?d  tba  by  such  bodies,  both  on  the  rllatioS 

between  woikmen  and  employers  and  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  That 

Commission!  0r6fOre'  t0  some  extmt  C0TCI'ed  8™™d  allotted  to  the  present 

6l-flI'i-tlle  Tiu  ^ tbeir.™)uiry  tl‘e  Commission  of  1867  recommended  certain 
modifications  of  the  then  existing  law  with  a view  (1)  to  secure  that  no  combinS, on 
® for  bllf  P™-P°sc  of  determining  between  themselves,  or  of  stipulating  for, 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  consent  to  employ  or  be  employed,  should  be  unlaXl 
by  reason  only  that  its  operation  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade ; (2)  to  give  to  all 
such  unions  as  complied  with  certain  conditions  facilities  for  becoming  registered 
»na  aeyimiig  legal  capacities,  rights,  and  liabilities  arising  from  * status 

reco^msed  by  law,  so  far  as  regards  legal  protection  for  their  property  At  the 
same  time  the  Report  of  this  Commission  laid  great  stress  on  the  important  of  main- 
taining the  purely  voluntary  character  of  industrial  organisations,  and  of  fully  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  n,  the  disposal  of  his  labour  or  of  his  capital  P ° 

62.  These  recommeudations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867  were,  in  substance 
earned  out  by  the  legislation  of  the  year  1871,  and  (after  a further  inquiry  “to  the 
labour  laws  by  another  Commission),  the  legislation  of  the  year  1875.  By  the  effect 
«dW  the  '‘Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
..001ml!1,‘ed,  actl0n  tor  trade  purposes  is  relieved  from  all  penal  consequence7 
so  long  as  it  does  not  amount  to  any  breach  of  ordinary  law,  or  extend  to  certain 

paragraph  102 ! /osi!)"'  S°me  SPe°ial  °aS9S'  °areIully  d9<ine[1  m that  s,atute-  (»* 
yiz^f  ’thato-Trade  11111011  AOt’  PaSSOd  111  1871‘  contained  these  important  declarations, 

(1.)  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in. 

« re6*ram*  oJ  trade  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  any  member  of 
19  l l'h,  tra4e  If*11™ 1!able  t0  “rttoi'ial  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise ; 

( •)  J-he  puiposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  agree- 
ment  or  trust.  J b 

“ 'iXil^eUpTide,S(ae0ti°5-4)t>at  “Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enable  any  court 
- . any  l&sa}  V\oceedmg  instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or 

T?™g  amag6S  6 6aCh  °f  anj  °f  the  follo™4  agreements;  namely  ?_ 
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Definition  of 
a trade 
union. 


Information 
collected  by 
the  present 
Commission. 


Object  of  the 
Commission. 


“ (1.)  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a trade  union  as  such,  concerning  the 
“ conditions  on  which  .any  members  for  the  time  being  of  such  trade  union 
“ shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed ; 

“ (2.)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
“ to  a trade  union ; 

“ (3.)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a trade  union  (a)  to 
“ provide  benefits  to  members ; or  (b)  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer 
“ or  workman,  not  a member  of  such  trade  union,  in  consideration  of  such 
“ employer  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolutions 
“ of  such  trade  union ; or  (c)  to  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon  any  person 
“ by  sentence  of  a court  of  justice  ; or, 

u (4.)  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trade  union  and  another  ; or, 

“ (5.)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 
“ But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above - 
“ mentioned  agreements  unlawful.” 

A trade  union  registered  under  this  Act  may  hold  land,  not  exceeding  an  acre, 
and  personal  estate,  in  the  name  of  trustees,  who  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  of 
that  property.  Any  trade  union  may  be  registered  on  showing  that  its  rules 
contain  certain  provisions,  and  that  it  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  regulations 
respecting  registry  in  force  under  the  Act.  A trade  union  when  registered  is  bound  to 
furnish  the  Office  of  the  Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  with  an  annual  statement  of 
accounts.  A considerable  number  of  trade  unions  have  registered  themselves  under 
this  Act.  The  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867  contained  a recommendation 
that  no  trade  union  should  be  registered  the  rules  of  which  prevented  the  employment 
or  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any  trade ; prevented  the  introduction  or  limited 
the  use  of  machinery  in  any  trade ; prevented  any  workman  from  taking  a sub-contract 
or  working  by  the  piece  or  working  with  non-unionists ; or  authorised  the  application 
of  funds  in  support  of  any  other  unconnected  union  engaged  in  a conflict  with  its 
own  employers;  The  recommendation  was  opposed  by  a minority  of  the  Commission, 
and  did  not  become  part  of  the  law. 

64.  By  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1876  a 
trade  union  is  defined  as  follows  : — “ The  term  ‘ trade  union  ’ means  any  combination, 
“ whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
“ masters,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or 
“ for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business  whether 
“ such  combination  would  or  would  not,  if  the  principal  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have 
“ been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more 
“ of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade.”  The  term,  therefore,  embraces  employers’ 
associations,  a certain  number  of  which  have,  in  fact,  registered  themselves  under  the  Act 
of  1871. :!:  It  is  to  be  observed  that  one  effect  of  the  Trades  Union  Act  of  1871  (section  4, 
sub-section  4)  is  expressly  to  make  an  agreement  between  two  unions,  although  registered, 
non-enforceable  as  against  either  of  them  in  a court  of  law.  This  would,  therefore, 
prevent  any  agreement  between  an  association  of  workmen  and  an  association  of  em- 
ployers from  having,  as  between  such  bodies,  any  binding  force  at  law.  It  is,  however, 
provided  that  the  Act  shall  not  affect  “ any  agreement  between  an  employer  and  those 
employed  by  him  as  to  such  employment.”  In  this  Beport  the  term  “ trade  union  ” 
is  employed  in  its  usual  sense  as  meaning  an  association  of  workmen. 

65.  Much  valuable  information  has  been  collected  by  the  Secretary  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  a great  number  of  industrial  associations,  both  of 
employed  and  employers.  These  have  been  tabulated  and  published  in  a separate 
volume,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  great  service  not  only  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  nature  of  these  societies,  but  also  to  those  whose  practical  object 
it  is  to  prepare  the  best  kind  of  constitution  for  future  societies  of  this  kind,  or  to 
amend  existing  ones.  The  Commission  has  also  received  much  evidence,  both  oral 
and  in  the  form  of  answers  to  written  questions,  with  regard  to  these  associations. 
Such  evidence  mostly  relates  to  their  numerical  strength,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
trades  to  which  they  belong,  their  policy  and  objects,  and  has  been  received  both  from 
those  who  are  within  and  those  who  are  outside  their  organisations. 

66.  We  have  considered  it  to  bo  our  main  object,  so  far  as  relates  to  these 
associations,  whether  of  employers  or  employed,  and  their  larger  development  in  the 
shape  of  federations  of  associations,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  their  existence  or 


* See  Evidence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
1423  ct.  seq). 


Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission, 
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absence,  strength  or  weakness,  in  various  trades  and  occupations,  have  affected  for  o-00d 
or  evil  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  are  a cause  of,  or  obstacle 
to,  conflicts  between  these  classes.  If,  and  in  so  far  as  in  the  result  of  ’this  Inquiry 
it  should  appear  that  the  increase  of  strength  and  organisation  in  these  industrial 
bodies  tends,  on  the  whole  (in  spite  of  occasional  conflicts  of  great  magnitude),  towards 
the  establishment  of  a kind  of  industrial  peace  higher  than  that  which  has  previously 
prevailed,  this  would  be  a reason,  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  such 
increase  of  strength  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  for  favouring 
any  legislation  which  should  offer  to  those  organisations  a better  legal  basis  than  thev 
already  possess.  The  point  was  well  put  in  a statement  made  by  a minority  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  inquired  into  the  subject  of  trade  unions  in  the  year  1867  : 

“•  The  practical  problem  before  us  is  this : seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  artizan 

population  consider  it  their  interest  to  form  themselves  into  these  associations, 

“ in  what  way  can  they  be  rendered  most  conducive  to  public  policy  ? ” 

— The  Objects,  Constitution,  and  Policy  of  ordinary  Trade  Unions. 

67 . Without  entering,  in  this  Report,  into  much  detail  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  character  of  these  industrial  associations,  ample  information  as  to  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Digests  and  Summaries,  it  may  be  desirable  to  sketch  shortly  the  objects, 
policy,  and  constitution  of  the  ordinary  trade  union,  and  then  to  refer  to  those 
developments,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  organisation  of  unskilled  labour  and  the 
amalgamation  and  federation  of  unions  which  have  characterised  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867. 

68.  In  addition  to  the  information  collected  by  the  Commission,  copious  particulars  as  to  Number  »£ 
the  numbers,  funds,  expenditure,  and  objects  of  trade  unions  are  supplied  by  the  returns  on  members  of 
this  subject  which  have  been  made  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  trade unions. 
Mr.  G-iffen  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission, 

6987-8)  that  the  account  of  trade  unions  obtained  in  the  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

is  now  tolerably  complete,  and  that  the  total  membership  amounts,  according  to  the  last 
Return,  to  871,000  persons,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  1 ,200,000/!.  Mr.  Fenwick, 
the  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  said  in  evi- 
dence that  a million  and  a quarter  of  trade  unionists  were  represented  at  that  Congress 
in  1892,  that  there  were  certainly  a million  and  a half  of  trade  unionists  in  the  country, 
and  that.,  in  his  opinion,  their  number  approached  two  millions.  The  total  number  of 
trade  unionists  who  actually  subscribe  to  their  societies  is  very  doubtful  and  varving, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  newer  societies  of  less  skilled  or  general  labourers.  The 
figures  obtained  from  the  Census  of  1891  are  of  some  service  in  indicating  the  proportions 
borne  by  trade  unionists  to  the  total  number  of  persons  in  England  ar.d  Wales  engaged 
in  manual  labour.  The  industrial  class,  in  the  classification  used  in  the  Census,  excludes 
the  agricultural  and  fishing  population  who,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to 
1,336,945  persons  over  10  years  of  age,  and  the  persons  employed  in  transport  by 
land  and  sen,  amounting  to  983,370,  and  those  employed  in  domestic  and  kindred 
services  to  the  number  of  1.900,328,  but  it  includes  all  those  who  work  in  other 
productive  or  distributive  industrial  occupations.  Thus  limited,  the  industrial  class, 
at  the  Census  of  1891,  numbered  7,336,344  persons  over  10  years  of  age,  of  whom 
5,495,446  were  males.  These  figures  include  employers,  clerks,  and  officials  as 
well  as  workmen.  Having  regard  io  the  small  progress  which  trade  unionism  has 
made  among  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
it  is  evident  that  it  chiefly  exists  among  the  “ industrial  class”  of  the  Census,  and 
especially  among  that  portion  of  the  live  and  a half  million  males  who  are  adult 
workmen,  and  engaged  in  productive  as  contrasted  with  distributive  enterprise.- 
ihe  class  engaged  in  transport  adds  an  appreciable  but  very  vague  and  fluctuating 
contingent,  and  the  industrial  population  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  also  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

69.  The  fund's  of  trade  unions  are  supported  by  entrance  fees  and  by  subscriptions  Funds, 
varying  from  about  Id.  a week  to  Is.  or  more,  and  these,  in  the  case  of  large  societies, 
bring  in  a considerable  annual  income.  Most  trade  unions  also  reserve  the  right 

of  raising  money  from  their  members  by  special  levy  for  strikes  or  other  extraordinary 
purposes.  Some  of  the  societies  have  accumulated  large  reserve  funds,  and  derive 
some  income  from  investments  or  from  interest  on  deposit  at  banks. 

70.  The  two  main  divisions  of  the  objects  to  which  trade  unions  of  the  normal  type  Application 
apply  their  funds  are  (1)  trade  purposes,  viz.,  in  connection  with  disputes  and  trade  ot’ funds, 
conflicts ; (2)  friendly  and  benevolent  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  funds  for  “ trade  ” 
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and  ‘‘friendly  and  benevolent”  purposes  are  kept  distinct,  but  in  most  cases  all 
purposes  are  met  out  of  a single  fund.  It  is  alleged  that  the  system  of  a single  fund 
tends  to  make  societies  more  peacefully  disposed,  and  more  cautious  how  they  embark 
on  trade  conflicts,  inasmuch  as  strikes  seriously  impair  the  funds  available  for  friendly 
and  benevolent  purposes.  This  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  the  leaders  of  what  has 
been  called  “ new  unionism  ” as  a reason  for  objecting  to  a society  having  any 
benevolent  purposes  at  all,  lest  its  fighting  efficiency  should  be  diminished.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  friendly  and 
benevolent  purposes,  they  are  very  effective  in  giving  solidity  and  permanency  to  a 
trade  union,  and  that  without  them  men  are  not  inclined  to  hold  to  a society  when 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  better  trade  conditions  through  its  agency. 
An  objection  taken  to  the  single  fund  system  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
friendly  benefits  it  is  financially  unsound,  and  that  in  the  case  of  some  trade  unions 
the  solvency  of  the  friendly  and  benevolent  fund  virtually  depends  upon  the  power  of 
the  union  to  raise  special  “ levies.” 


Some  trade  unions  apply  their  funds  to  not  more  than  one  or  two  objects,  others 
to  many.  Generalising  from  the  evidence,  it  may  be  said  that  a trade  society  of  the 
strongest,  best  established,  and  wealthiest  kind  might  probably,  after  meeting  its 
working  expenses,  apply  its  income  to  all  or  most  of  the  following  purposes,  viz. 

(1.)  Trade  disputes,  including  grants  to  any  men  who  have  been  discharged  or 
refused  employment  by  employers,  or  who  have  left  their  employment  for 
trade  reasons. 

(2.)  Subscriptions  to  any  larger  federation  to  which  the  trade  union  may  belong  and 
grants  in  aid  of  men  of  other  trades  in  their  disputes.  8’ 

(3.)  Maintenance  of  members  out  of  work  through  depression  of  trade  or  other 
legitimate  causes,  and  payments  for  travelling  in  search  of  work  o- 
emigration. 

(4.)  Payments  for  defraying  cost  of  funerals  of  members  and  their  wives,  and  for 
maintenance  to  those  incapacitated  for  work  by  aocident,  sickness  or  in  some 
cases,  by  old  age. 

(5.)  Payments  to  replace  burnt,  lost,  or  broken  tools  (in  some  trades)  and  distress 
benefits  generally. 

(6.)  Educational  expenditure,  and  grants  for  special  benevolent  purposes. 

(7.)  Acquisition  and  circulation  of  information  with  regard  to  trade  matters. 

(8.)  Expenditure  on  parliamentary  representation. 

(9.)  Payment  of  legal  expenses  of  members  in  connection  with  trade  litigation  in 
eluding  actions  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

71.  Thus  a trade  society,  organised  on  the  most  complete  scale,  not  only  increases 
the  power  of  its  members  m negotiating  with  regard  to  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
and  other  general  questions,  but  acts  as  an  assurance  to  them  against  all  kinds  of 
risks.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  witnesses  that  powerful  and  wealthv  trade 
unions  might  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations  by  themselves  (in  alliance 
perhaps,  vvrth  co-operative  distributive  societies)  carrying  on  to  some  extent  and  to 
some  trades  operations  of  manufacturing  production ; and  some  attempts  of  th“ 

Sm“Sarplesenrer6  ^ 


72'  P?  constitution  of  these  societies  varies  a good  deal,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  real  power  which  is  vested  m the  hands  of  the  central  executive  of  l!u, 
In  some  cases,  as  m that  of  the  Durham  coal-miners,  so  many  references  have  to  be 
made  m the  case  ox  general  questions  to  the  local  “ lodges  " or  branches  to  -un 
by  ballot,  that  the  central  body  are  little  more  than  delegates  acting  under  “mmedkte 
instructions,  and  having  to  refer  points  to  their  constituents  eve?  in  tL ™at  of 
negotiations  with  employers.  In  other  oases,  especially  where  a trade  is 
various  branches  all  over  the  country  and  through  district  differing  widdt ifwl 
circumstances  from  each  other,  much  power  and  discretion  is  freqnefflv 
district  or  executive  committees  of  local  branches  In  most  af  tv  i 

however,  the  control  of  the  funds  possessed  by  the  central  executive  oi™ 
power  in  the  last  resort.  Since  it  alone  cat  fcancTa wl f 
the  central  executive  can  require  that  a strike  shall  be  iustified  to  ft  W “ 8?1.ke' 
undertaken  by  the  district  or  local  branch.  In  the  case  of  some* b v bei?S 
permanent  officials  have  much  more  power  than  in  that  of  oie“  InT  “ ^ 
a very  complete  control  is  lodged  with  the  central  executive  of  a „ • T caf  ? 
provision  being  made  for  the  rapid  circulation  of  life  from  all  parts  o?t£  Sy 
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through  that  executive.  The  Society  of  the  Boiler-makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders 
pi(  sents  an  instance  of  very  successful  working  of  a society  strongly  centralised  in  this 
manner. 

73.  Generalising  from  features  presented  by  this  and  other  strong  trade  unions  among 
the  skilled  artisans,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  most  permanent  and  successful  societies.  A typical 
society  of  this  kind  will  include,  if  not  all,  at  least  such  a proportion  of  men  in 
a trade  as  will  give  it  a controlling  power  in  the  trade  and  enable  it  to  treat  with 
employers  as  representative  of  the  whole,  and  to  make  its  agreements  and  decisions 
binding  on  the  whole  trade.  It  will  have  a strong  central  executive  council,  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  members  and  implicitly  trusted  by  them.  This  machinery  will 
enable  the  society  to  negotiate  with  employers  with  the  least  possible  friction,  either 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  or  by  way  of  a permanent  joint  board  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  hour  and  wage-rate  questions,  and  other  points  of  dispute, 
an  d to  give  undertakings  and  enter  into  agreements  upon  which  employers  can 
rely.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  at  least  one  powerful  trade  union  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  contracts  made  with 
employers  by  its  members,  and  to  compensate  employers  from  its  funds  for  loss 
through  bad  work,  recouping  itself  by  fining  the  members  in  default.* 

74.  The  chief  objects  of  policy  aimed  at  by  trade  unions  (apart  from  benefit  purposes) 
may  be  said  to  be; 

(1.)  To  obtain  such  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  deal  in  a body  with  their 
employers,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  acquire,  so  far  as  possible,  a monopoly 
of  employment  in  their  respective  trades.  The  means  to  this  end  are  the 
inclusion  in  the  trade  union  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  working  in. 
each  trade ; the  prohibition  of  encroachment  on  their  special  department  of 
work  by  men  of  other  trades  ; and  the  control  by  the  union  of  admission  to 
the  trade.  To  achieve  the  last  mentioned  object  many  unions  endeavour  to 
insist  upon  all  workmen  in  the  trade  passing  through  a fixed  period  of 
apprenticeship  before  a certain  age,  and  to  limit  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
to  journeymen.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  some  unions  to  try  to  prevent  their 
members  from  working  with  non-unionists.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
enforced  varies  much  with  the  relative  strength  of  unions,  and  it  is  most 
successfully  applied  where  men  work  in  sets  or  gangs  as,  for  instance,  in  iron 
shipbuilding.  It  may  be  added  that  most  unions  would  probably  be  willing, 
and  some  unions  actually  offer,  to  supply  employers  with  suitable  workmen, 
the  union  acting  as  an  agency  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  To  maintain  a minimum  wage-rate,  and  to  advance  it,  or  prevent  its  being 
reduced,  so  far  as  possible. 

(3.)  To  maintain  a fixed  maximum  of  hours  of  work,  and  to  reduce  it  when 
practicable. 

(4.)  To  distribute  the  available  work  among  members  so  that  as  few  as  possible  shall 
be  out  of  employment.  In  connection  with  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
the  general  policy  of  many  trade  unions  is  opposed,  to  piece-work  and  to 
systematic  overtime. 

(5.)  In  general,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour,  protect  members  or  groups  of 
members  from  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  employers  and  managers,  and  to 
maintain  trade  customs  and  privileges. 

3. — -In  what  Industries  Trade  Unions  have  been  most  Successful,  and  the  Reverse. 

75.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  power  and  constitution  of  a trade  union  have  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  consider  in  what  kind  of 
industries  trade  unions  are  found  to  have  been  most  successful  or  unsuccessful.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  trade  unions  depend  for  their  permanence  and  power  upon 
having  a succession  of  able  officials  and  leaders  to  manage  them,  and  probably 
personal  ability  has  much  to  do  with  their  successful  launching  and  establishment. 
But  some  industries  are,  by  their  nature,  more  adapted  for  organisation  than  others 
are. 


* Evidence,  Group  A.,  Vol.  III.,  20,719;  20,769. 
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70.  A broad  and  fundamental  distinction  may  be  drawn  in  tlie  following  respect 
between  sldlled  and  unskilled  industries.*  The  fact  that  a trade  is  skilled,  i.e.  requires 
training  from  an  early  age,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  some  cousiderable  time,  constitutes  it, 
ipso  facto,  a kind  of  natural  crafts  guild,  defended  from  sudden  invasion  by  men  of  other 
trades  by  its  difficulty  of  acquirement,  and  sometimes,  also,  by  the  fact  that  expensive 
“kits”  of  tools  must  be  provided  by  the  workmen.  Youths  who  enter  such  a trade 
have  to  be  taught  their  work  by  men  already  in  it,  and  thus  a strong  society,  once 
established,  is  able  to  control  the  conditions  of  entrance  and  practically  to  compel  new 
comers  to  join  it.  The  natural  facilities  which  skilled  industries  possess  for  organisation 
may  be  more  or  less  neutralised  in  the  case  of  trades  in  which  the  workers, 

(1.)  are  widely  scattered,  and  frequently  on  the  move,  as  e.g.,  sailors; 

(2.)  carry  on  the  work  in  their  own  homes,  or  independently,  or  in  very  small 
groups  ; 

(3.)  are  for  the  most  part  women  ; 

(4.)  have,  through  the  operation  of  any  special  cause,  to  contend  against  an  over- 
stocked or  irregular  labour  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a skilled  industry  is  carried  on  in  more  or  less  large 
factories,  workshops,  or  mines,  and  (at  any  rate  in  some  central  districts)  brings  a large 
number  of  workmen  into  close  contact ; when,  in  other  words,  a trade  combines  the 
elements  of  skill,  co-operation  in  the  same  work  of  a number  of  people,  and  local 
contiguity,  it  seems  under  all  these  circumstances  to  be  easy  to  convert  the  natural 
craft  thus  existing  into  a formal  and  permanent  trade  union.  * The  monopoly  possessed 
by  an  industry  and  its  consequent  facilities  for  organisation  may  be  further  developed 
by  extraneous  causes,  as  for  instance  by  legislation.  Coalmining  affords  a good illustra-. 
tion  of  this.  It  is  not  among  the  class  of  highly  skilled  industries  and  yet  it  is 
one  in  which,  except  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  trade  unionism  has  had  remarkable 
success.  The  natural  monopoly  for  which  in  some  trades  workmen  are  mostly  indebted 
to  their  special  skill  is  obtained  by  the  coal  miners  not  only  from  the  fact  that  their 
industry  is  concentrated  in  certain  districts,  and  that  they  have  practical  possession  of 
the  villages  adjacent  to  the  pits  in  which  they  work,  but  also  through  the  operation  of 
the  provision  m the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887,  Rule  39,  which  reads  as 
follows  “ INo  person  not  now  employed  as  a coal  or  ironstone  getter  shall  be  allowed 
‘ {°  7ork  ^e  m a coal  or  ironstone  getter  in  the.  face  of  the  workings  until  he  has 
“ had  two  years  experience  of  such  work  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  workmen,  or 
“ unless  he  shall  have  been  previously  employed  for  two  years  in  or  about  the  face  of 
the  workings  of  a mine,  a provision  intended  to  secure  greater  safety  in  mines, 
but  which  also  renders  it  impossible  for  employers  to  bring  in  new  men,  in  case  of  a 
strike,  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 


77.  Unskilled  or  general  labour,  that  is,  labour  in  occupations  which  require  little 
or  no  training,  stands  on  a very  different  footing  from  skilled  labour  in  respect  to 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  strong  and  enduring  organisation.  The  evidence 
shows  that  trade  societies  among  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers  have  been  apt  to  rise 
suddenly  and  rapidly,  enrol  a great  number  of  members,  and  then  as  quickly  decline, 
those  who  try  to  organise  labour  of  this  class  meet  with  many  difficulties.  Among 
these  are  the  comparative  poverty,  less  regular  habits,  and  frequently  the  roving 
disposition  of  this  cla.ss  of  workmen.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  be  that 
workmen  in  these  departments  of  labour  do  not  possess  the  natural  monopoly  which 
belongs  to  men  in  skilled  trades.  If  they  strike,  their  employers  usually  find  it  easy 
at  very  short  notice  to  obtain  men  of  the  same  class  to  take  their  places.  • Inasmuch 
as  the  power  to  fight  by  way  of  strike  is  the  primary  basis  of  trade  unions,  weakness 
m this  respect  often  deters  men  from  joining  or  holding  to  unions  of  unskilled 
labour.  Various  cases  were  brought  to  our  notice  in  which  an  unsuccessful  strike 
by  an  association  of  this  kind  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a great  part  of  its  members. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  not  as  yet  shown  by  experience  that  it  is  easy,  if,  indeed  it  is 
practicable,  to  mould  into  a permanent  organisation  men  working  at  an  occupation 
which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a craft  requiring  special  training.  Such  an  organisation, 
not  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a natural  monopoly  of  skill,  is  apt  to  fall  away 
and  perish  m tunes  of  trade  depression  or  other  adverse  circumstances 


In  the  category  of  skilled  trades  fall,  among  others,  all  those  connected  with  the  higher  grades  of  shin 
building  and  engineering,  those  of  the  various  artificers  in  metal  and  clay,  printing  aid  bookbinding  the 
supenor  work  m building  and  the  trades  connected  with  the  decoration  of  buildings,  LpmtS md  I’JdT 
building,  the  great  textile  industries,  the  make-u,,  of  the  better  description  of  clothing  the  nreDa  nhon  of 
many  articles  of  luxury,  tbe  more  skilled  work  in  railways,  and  some  agricultural  work  MiSbJ  ^d  the 
“e2STwo"?k  816  ’ may  ttlS°  ^ inCluded  " tWs  li8t’and  many  smaller  industries,  K vtig  a 
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78.  It  has  already  been  observed  ( see  paragraph  70)  that  benefit  funds  for  friendly 
purposes  are  of  service  in  giving  solidity  and  permanency  to  trade  unions,  and 
inducing  members  of  these  societies  to  remain  in  them  even  when  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  gaining  by  means  of  them  better  trade  conditions.  The 
comparative  poverty  of  workers  in  unskilled  occupations,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
subscriptions  which  they  are  able  to  afford,  makes  it  difficult  for  their  organisations 
to  support  funds  of  this  kind,  oven  if,  as  a matter  of  policy,  they  were  disposed  to 
establish  them.  The  result  of  this  is  that  an  association  of  this  kind  is  usually  limited 
to  merely  fighting  purposes,  and  its  prosperitj'  and  numerical  strength  is  apt  to  depend, 
upon  its  success  in  trade  conflicts. 

79.  An  effect  of  the  absence,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  or  general  labourers,  of 
the  natural  monopoly,  secured  by  specific  skill  to  workmen  in  trades  which  require 
much  training,  is  a tendency  towards  the  use  in  industrial  conflicts  of  more  or  less 
violent  methods  of  action  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  non-unionist  or  “free” 
labourers  to  take  the  place  of  unionists  who  have  struck  or  been  locked  out.  Another 
consequence  of  the  weakness,  due  to  the  absence  of  this  natural  monopoly,  of  any 
particular  section  of  general  labour  appears  to  be  the  attempt  to  bring  various 
sections  not,  strictly  speaking,  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  to  the  assistance  of 
each  other  in  industrial  conflicts.  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  tendency  were 
afforded  by  the  contest  between  the  Shipping  Federation  (of  shipowners)  and  the  Seamen’s 
Union  in  and  about  the  year  1891  (see  Summaries  of  Evidence,  G-roup  B.,  Part  I.,  para- 
graph 227  (c.),  ( d .),  (e.),  (/.) ),  when  the  attempt  was  made,  by  inducing  dock-labourers 
in  various  parts  to  refuse  to  work  on  ships  not  exclusively  manned  with  union  crews,  to 
compel  shipowners  to  employ  such  crews  only.*  It  may  be  added  that  a further 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  organising  general  or  unskilled  labour  is  an  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  leaders  of  this  portion  of  the  industrial  population  to 
look  rather  to  the  action  of  the  State  than  to  that  of  trade  unions  as  a means  of 
achieving  their  ends.  A marked  difference  iu  this  respect  runs,  on  the  whole,  through 
the  evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  skilled  trades  and  that  given  by 
representatives  of  industries  which  either  from  want  of  the  monopoly  given  by  specific 
skill  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  minors  in  the  West  of  Scotland)  from  other  special  causes, 
are  weak  in  organisation. 

80.  Some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  unskilled  and  feebly  organised  labour 
which  have  been  here  referred  to,  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  other  parts  of 
this  Report.  It  is  in  this  class  of  industries  that  there  is  chiefly  to  be  found  the 
spirit  or  policy  frequently  called  “ new  unionism,”  in  contrast  to  the  older  Unionism 
of  the  skilled  trades  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  annual  trade  union  congresses  held  in  recent  years,  appears  to  be 
the  rise  in  numerical  representation  and  importance  of  this  “ new  unionism.”  The 
spirit  characteristic  of  the  movement  seems  to  be  due  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  unskilled  or  general  labour,  and  especially  to  the  natural  difficulties  winch  attend 
its  organisation,  but  this  spirit  has,  no  doubt  to  some  and  probably  to  a considerable 
extent,  influenced  or  modified  the  views  held  by  representatives  of  the  skilled  trades, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  substitution  in  certain  important  matters,  notably  that  of 
hours  of  work,  of  State  action  for  independent  attempts  by  trade  unions  to  obtain 
concessions  from  employers. 

4. — Organisations  of  Employers. 

81.  Formal  organisations  of  employers  usually  make  their  appearance  at  a later  date 
than  those  of  the  workmen,  and  arise  for  purposes  of  joint  resistance  when  individual 
employers  find  themselves  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  growing  strength  of  trade  unions. 
Some  associations  of  employers  are,  however,  of  old  standing,  were  originally  formed 
for  watching  legislation  affecting  the  trade,  or  for  tempering  competition  by 
agreement  among  themselves,  and  have  subsequently  developed  into  instruments 
of  mutual  protection  against  the  action  of  trade  unions.  Employers’  associations 
are  of  various  degrees  of  solidity  and  compactness  in  different  trades,  varying, 
perhaps,  with  the  degree  in  which  these  qualities  are  found  in  the  associations  of 
workmen  in  those  trades.  Employers  frequently  seem  to  combine  rather  unwillingly. 


A f“rtber  and  equally  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  great  Australian  strikes  amongst  wharf 
labourere,  seameu  and  marine  officers,  miners,  and  shearers,  in  1890  and  1891,  which  originated  in  a refusal 
on  the.  part  of  the  employers  to  employ  none  but  union  shearers,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  oilier  trades  with 
the  object  of  enforcing  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  labour.  ( Ht>c  Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  II.  pp.  28, 29.) 
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and  the  trade  competition  between  them  often  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  hold 
together.  Just  as  in  some  trades  many  workmen  remain  outside  the  organisations, 
so  also  many  employers  remain  outside  the  employers’  associations,  and  it  often 
seems  to  happen  that  non -associated  employers  employ  non-associated  men. 

5. — Amalgamations  and  Federations. 

Amalgam  a-  82.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a decided  tendency  towards  (a)  the  amalgamation 
',‘°”sa“.d  of  trade  unions  with  one  another;  (b)  the  federation  of  trade  unions  in  the  same 
/ e era  ions,  trades  ; _ (c)  the  federation  of  trade  unions’  associations  in  different  trades  with  a view 
to  obtaining  greater  force  in  industrial  warfare.  The  same  tendency  has  been  visible 
in  the  case  of  employers’  associations.  A distinction  must  be  drawn  between  cases 
(&)  and  (c).  A federation  of  unions  in  the  same  trade  is  really  often  an  incomplete 
amalgamation.  Of  this  kind  of  combination  the  Miners’  Federation  is  a conspicuous 
instance. 

A combination  of  unions  or  associations  in  different  trades  is  rather  a mere  alliance. 
Of  this  kind,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  be  the  federation  recently  formed  among  various 
trades  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering.  This  federation  was  established  in 
reply  to  the  formation  of  an  employers’  “ National  Federation  of  Shipbuilders  and 
Engineers,”  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  and  resistance 
to  what  the  employers  in  question  considered  to  be  encroachments  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  with  regard  to  “free  labour,”  apprenticeship  rules,  and  so  forth.  It  is  alleged 
on  both  sides  that  the  whole  force  of  either  federation  would  only  be  exercised  by  way 
of  general  strike  or  lock-out  in  extreme  cases.  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  the 
various  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  are  organised  in  the  first  place 
in  their  sectional  associations,  which,  again,  are  federated  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  employers.  5 

Among  the  unskilled  trades  large  schemes  of  amalgamation  or  federation  have 
also  of  late  appeared,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  carrv  them  into  practical  effect 
by  means  of  “sympathy  strikes,”  such  as  those  of  dock  and  riverside  labourers 
on  behalf  of  the  policy  of  the  Seamen’s  Union.  On  the  other  side,  the  “ Shipping 
Federation  ” of  ship-owning  firms  and  local  associations,  organised  to  resist  these 
movements,  is  remarkable  both  for  its  extent  and  power  and  for  the  fact  that,  being 
incorporated  as  a limited  joint  stock  company,  it  has  a legal  personality. 

It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  shown  by  experience  that  trades  of  a totally  distinct 
character  from  each  other  can  be  permanently  amalgamated  or  federated  together.  For 
this  purpose  a certain  natural  affinity  of  occupation  would  seem  to  be  necessary . But 
the  annual  trade  union  congresses  bring  the  various  associations  which  take  part  in 
them  into  a certain  connection,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  secure  common  action 
in  matters  requiring  legislative  treatment. 

In  many-  industrial  centres  “Trade  Councils ” also  exist,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  and  independent  trades,  and  these  have  a great  and  apparently 
increasing  influence  m consolidating  for  common  action,  in  some  circumstances  the 
forces  of  local  trades.  It  is  usually  one  of  their  professed  objects  to  assist  in 
organising  labour  as  yet  unorganised. 


Mixed  As- 
sociations. 


6. — Mixed  Associations. 

83.  One  outcome  of  the  recent  conflicts  with  regard  to  employment  of  “ free  labour  " 
has  been  the  development  of  certain  institutions  bv  which  employers  and  those 
immediately  in  their  employ  have,  in  some  oases,  become  formed  into  a kind  of 
mixed  association.  The  institution  by  the  Shipping  Federation  of  its  registry  system 
would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  move  in  this  direction,  and  the  re-organisation  of 
dock  labour  at  Southampton  after  the  strike  of  1890  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
tendency. 

In  a certain  sense  such  an  institution  as  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England  may  be  regarded 
as  having  formed  the  employers  and  men  who  belong  to  it  into  a kind  of  "mixed 
organisation,  although  each  side  in  this  case  has  its  separate  association  For  this 
Board,  which  meets  regularly  twice  a year,  and  has  its  standing  joint  committee 
is  composed  of  one  employer  and  one  elected  workman  from  each  of  the  works  in 
association,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  form  a complete  industrial  parliament. 

There  are  some  cases  also  in  the  same  trade  where  single  large  works,  for  instance, 
the  Barrow  Steel  Works  have  a kind  of  mixed  assembly  or  tribunal  of  their  own 
for  settling  trade  disputes.  Any  system  under  which  representatives  of  employers 
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and  workmen  in  a trade  meet  periodically  in  conference  or  joint  committee,  as  in 
the  South  Wales  coalmining  trade,  may  be  considered  as  tending  in  the  same  direction 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  said  of  some  systems  of  organised  profit-sharing’ 
especially  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  the  system 
is  worked  under  the  supervision  of  a joint  committee.  {See  Memorandum  by  Mr 
Livesey,  on  Profit-sharing,  printed  as  Appendix  I.  to  this  Report.)  J 

7. — Representations  made  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficial  Effects  of  Trade  Unions. 

84.  The  employers  who  have  given  evidence  have  usually  recognised  a legitimate 
province  for  trade  unions  in  bargaining  as  to  wages  and  hours  and  watching  over  the 
general  interests  of  their  members,  and  admitted  that  strong  organisations,  acting 
within  those  limits,  tend  on  the  whole  to  improve  industrial  relations,  and  to  make 
their  members  act  in  a better  informed  way  and  a more  reasonable  spirit.  This  is 
a subject  which  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  the  following  part  of  this  Report.* 
But  the  view  has  also  been  put  forward,  even  by  those  who  hold*  these  opinions,  that 
the  action  and  rules  of  trade  unions  have  been  in  some  respects  prejudicial  to  the 
efficiency  of  production  and  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

85.  The  allegations  upon  this  point  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Uade  unions  have  a growing  tendency  to  interfere  with  details  of  business, 
and  so  to  take  away  that  concentration  of  command  which  is  necessary  for 
successful  mauagement,  and  hamper  employers  in  carrying  on  their  business 
according  to  the  methods  which  they  beliovo  to  be  best 
(2.)  That  trade  unions  often  misjudge  the  true  position  of  affaire,  and  by  ill-timed 
and  excessive  demands,  as  well  as  by  placing  employers  under  apprehension 
of  these,  discourage  enterprise  and  further  investment  of  capital  in  this 
country,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,  including  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  their  own  members.  As  a proof  that  trade  unions  have  done 
less  than  is  frequently  believed  in  the  way  of  raising  wages,  it  is  contended 
that  wages  have  in  many  cases  risen  as  much  and  as  fast  in  unorganised  as 
in  organised  employments.  It  is  urged  that  the  extension  of  machinery  in 
manufactures,  and  the  development  of  railways  and  steam  navigation,  are 
the  main  causes  of  the  increased  demand  for  labour  and  consequent  advance 
of  wages  during  the  last  half  century. 

(3.)  That  though  organisations  may  tend  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  industrial 
conflicts,  they  extend  their  range ; and  that  such  conflicts  on  a large  scale, 
especially  in  industries  which  supply  raw  material,  are  far  more  injurious  to 
• \ r.,,a3SOC‘a^  and  dependent  trades  than  are  more  frequent  conflicts  on  a small  scale. 
(4.)  lhat  workmen  with  a powerful  union  behind  them  are  apt  to  become  too 
confident  as  to  their  position,  and  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  discharged  or 
punished,  and  so  are  likely  to  become  indolent,  careless  or  insubordinate, 

. . especially  in  cases  where  the  foremen  are  unionists  with  divided  allegiance. 

(5.)  lhat  the  action  of  trade  unions  has  a tendency  to  bring  about  a uniformity 
°i-ff'ra^eS  ar,d.  h°urs,  both  as  between  individual  workmen  and  as  between 
different  localities;  and  that  by  insisting  on  a minimum  wage  which,  in  effect, 
determines  the  standard,  and  by  seeking  to  abolish  overtime  and  piece  work, 
they  are  reducing  workmen  to  a dead  level  of  enterprise,  discouraging  work  of 
more  than  average  merit,  and  taking  away  from  individual  workmen  the 
motive  power  of  ambition  and  self-interest.  A few  independent  workmen,  in 
evidence,  concurred  with  this  view,  which  was  put  forward  by  many  employers 
m trades  where  the  unions  are  most  powerful.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the 
uniformity  of  wages  and  hours  which  trade  unions  sometimes  enforce  as 
between  different  localities,  tends  to  injure  localities  possessing  less  natural 
advantages  in  favour  of  those  possessing  greater  ones,  because  the  former 
places  can  only  compete  with  the  latter  by  means  of  lower  wages  (usually 
compensated  for  by  lower  cost  of  living)  or'  longer  hours. 

(6.)  That  trade  unions  injure  trades  by  the  rigidity  of  their  rules.  It  was  said,  for 
instance,  that  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the  iron  ship-building  industry, 
the  workmen  had  enforced  their  present  rigid  limitations  on  apprenticeship, 
the  industry , for  want  of  sufficient  hands,  could  never  have  developed  to  its 
present  dimensions.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  rigid  organisation  of  the 
different  trades  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  a too  complete  division  of  work, 
'which  prevents  men  from  doing  work  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  which 

* See  Paragraphs  90  to  92  post. 
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would  at  times  conveniently  fall  to  their  lot,  thus  occasioning  bad  economy  in 
production.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  “demarcation"  disputes 
between  various  trades  in  the  North  of  England.  In  the  case  of  some  trades 
connected  with  shipbuilding,  it  was  alleged  by  representatives  of  “ unskilled 
labourers  ” employed  in  them,  and  admitted  by  those  of  the  skilled  workmen 
that  the  organisation'  of  the  latter,  as  a rule,  makes  it  difficult  for  those  men 
who  start  in  the  lower  class  to  rise  to  the  higher  kind  of  work,  even  if 

they  have  acquired  sufficient  experience  and  skill.  The  rule  or  practice  of 

refusing  to  work  with  non-unionists  may  also  he  mentioned  under  this  head. 

86.  The  representatives  of  trade  unions  claim  that,  even  supposing  it  to  he  possible 
to  prove  some  drawbacks,  the  existence  of  these  societies  is  essential  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  workmen  and  to  protect  their  interests.  In  proof  of  the 

benefits  of  trade  unionism  they  point  to  the  position  of  workmen  in  various  trades 

before  and  after  these  associations  were  formed,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  trade 
unions  has  secured  improved  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  not  only  directly  for 
organised  workmen,  but  indirectly  for  those  not  organised.  The  refusal  of  unionists 
to  work  with  non-unionists  is  often  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  without  cost 
to  themselves  have  reaped  the  benefits  secured  by  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the 
organised  -workmen. 


These  witnesses  deny  that  their  organisations  tend  to  enforce  a dead  level  of 
wages,  except  with  regard  to  “ minimum  rates,”  and  represent  that  in  almost  every 
trade  there  are  found  many  men  in  receipt  of  wages  above  what  is  known  as  the 
“ minimum  of  the  trade,"  in  consequence  of  their  being  better  workmen.  They  deny 
then,  that  these  organisations  take  away  the  motive  of  self-interest  and  therefore 
dimmish  the  energy  of  the  individual  workman,  but  I, hey  allege  that,  in  the  interests  of 
large  bodies  of  workmen,  it  is  necessary  to  some  extent  to  restrain  by  rules  the  natural 
desire  of  the  individual  workman  to  work  overtime,  for  the  sake  of  higher  wanes  and 
other  modes  by  which  he  might  seek  to  benefit  himself  at  the  cost  of  his  fellow  workmen 
as  well  as  of  his  own  health  and  strength,  or  that  of  his  offspring.  This  action  is  not 
they  maintain,  injurious  in  the  long  run  to  the  general  interests  of  industry  inasmuch 
as  association  raises  the  “ morale  ” of  the  employed,  disciplines  and  educates  them  and 
by  rendering  their  work  more  intelligent,  increases  its  value.  It  is  necessary,  they 
say,  that  their  rules  shall  place  a cheok  upon  the  natural  temptation  of  the  employers 
to  excessive  competition  with  one  another  at  the  expense  of  the  employed  bv  way  of 
cheapness  of  goods  and  speed  of  production  attained  by  overwork  and  under-pay  but 
on  the  whole,  and  in  tho  long  run,  these  rules,  by  their  steadying  effect,  are  good  for 
the  trade  of  the  country.  They  allege  that  the  aotion  of  strong  trade  umons  is 
beneficial  even  to  employers  by  preventing  them  from  destroying  each  other  through 
unlimited  competition.  It  is  usually  admitted  on  both  sides  that  strong  organisSs 
have  oeen  proved  by  experience  to  be  almost  a condition  precedent  to  the  success  of 
voluntary  methods  or  institutions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  so  far  as  these  insti 
tutions  extend  beyond  tbe  lmuta  of  a single  establishment  to  a whole  trade  or  district 
and  will  be  no  less  essential  for  tbe  purpose  of  any  further  develn™r.A-nf  .8tri<T 
institutions,  whether  voluntary  or  created  by  the  action^of  the  State.  P f h 

87.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  concern  of  tUe 
whole,  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  organisation  of  employers  and  emptoye™ 'ancHhe 
agreement  between  them  which  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain,  is  not  HmXd  to  the  eff^t 
of  such  strength  or  agreement  upon  the  interests  of  these  classes  rw « v 
chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  employers' ^and  emu  loved  in  attention  has 
not  because  these  interests  are  the  only  ones  which  need  to  be^nndd5 articular  trades, 
such  a course  appeared  to  be  most  in  tat  because 

and  because  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  more  imoorteut  +W  1 - i.ere^  t0  us, 

so  far  as  it  went,  than  that  it  shouTd  covS^  ^de E ‘ 2?* 
our  task  remained  a very  heavy  one.  It  should  slsT  bo  7h<,n  llmitecl 

can  more  easily  be  obtained  with  regard  to  tbe  interests  of  t,tiat.sPecific  evidence 

than  as  to  the  general  interests  of  fepuffic  Wder  to  ^ grOUPS 

whole  question  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  not Ltelv Z S °* the 

trade  unions  and  employers’  associations  upon  tbe  workme/and  em  it!  ^ aCtl°n  °f 
particular  industries,  but  in  addition,  tbe  effect  of  a hie-hl  v £1!!^  enSa£ea  m 

organisations  upon  tbe  interests  of  tbe  community  °f  SUch 

classes  generally,  whether  unionists  or  non-unionists.  g ™ P ' wage-earning 
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88.  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  call  attention  in  a concise  manner  to  the  fact  possible 
that  agreement  between  a strong  combination  of  employers  on  the  one  side,  and  ciangers  of 
workmen  on  the  other,  may  possibly  be  attained,  in  some  cases,  by  measures  which  str0D?  • 
tend  to  repress  individual  energy  and  freedom  of  industrial  experiment.  One  result  of  ‘’"‘S'111158'1100, 
such  agreement  may  be  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  new  men  endeavouring  to 

work  their  way  into  a trade  by  means  of  methods  of  production  not  sanctioned  by  the 
existing  trade  custom.  Such  changes,  though  not  immediately  convenient  to  the 
employers  and  employed  already  engaged  in  a trade,  have  often,  in  the  end.  by 
enhancing  the  efficiency  of  production,  conferred  important  benefits  upon  the  public 
and  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  trade  itself.  The  danger  is  not 
great  m those  trades  which  produce  chiefly  for  foreign  markets,  nor,  againfin  those 
which  are  subject  to  intense  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  but  even  in 
these  trades,  the  growth  of  international  combinations  may  make  it  possible  to 
subordinate  public  to  private  interest.  In  the  numerous  trades  in  which  foreign 
competition  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  very  keen,  the  pressure  and  the  support  of  a 
strong  union  of  workmen  may  give  cohesion  to  associations  of  employers.  Hitherto 
such  associations  have  seldom  been  able  to  impose  their  collective  will  upon  all  the 
employers  engaged  in  a trade.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  some  danger  that, 
under  the  pressure  of,  and  in  alliance  with,  strong  combinations  of  workmen,  such 
associations  might  obtain  virtually  the  same  power  with  regard  to  fixing  prices  and 
determining  the  methods  of  production  that  similar  associations  have  derived  in  earlier 
times  from  legal  monopolies. 

89.  It  must  further  be  pointed  out  that  unskilled  labour,  which  it  is  more  difficult  Further 
to  organise,  may  eventually  suffer  if  skilled  trades  become  close  corporations,  and,  in  considera- 
any  case,  it  is  clear  that  a complete  combination  of  employers  and  employed  in  any  tiou8‘ 
one  great  trade  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  to  an  artificial  level  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, not  only  impose  a tax  upon  the  public  but  upon  those  engaged  in  related  and 
dependent  industries.  It  is  obvious  also  that,  where  unionists  are  very  strong,  their 
refusal  to  work  with  non-unionists  may  altogether  deprive  the  latter  of  employment; 
especially  if  they  are  for  one  reason  or  another  unable  to  earn  the  minimum  wages 

fixed  by  the  trade  union.  6 

We  desire  to  point  out  the  existence  of  these  various  disadvantages  which  a very 
complete  organisation  of  industry  might  involve,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  proximity  of  dangers  of  this  kind.  Having  called  attention  to  the  existence  of 
such  dangers  we^  are  free  to  pass  to  an  examination  of  the  influence  which  associations 
of  employers  and  employed  exert  upon  the  relations  of  these  classes,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  questions  arising  between  them  are  settled. 


III. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

1.  In  the  case  of  (a)  Strongly  Organised  Industries,  and  (b)  Other  Industries. 

2.  Chief  Causes  of  Industrial  Disputes,  and  Questions  connected  with  Proceedings 

DURING  THEM. 

3.  Modes  of  Sharing  the  Proceeds  of  Industry. 

4.  Summary  of  Present  State  of  Relations. 

1.  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  tn  the  case  of  (a)  Strongly 
Organised  Industries  and  ( b ) Other  Industries. 

90.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : (1)  those  cases  in  General 
which  the  relations  are  between  employers,  or  bodies  of  employers,  and  strongly  view, 
oi’gauised  bodies  of  workmen,  and  (2)  cases  where  the  workmen’s  organisations  are 
weak  or  non-existent.  With  regard  to  those  industries  which  are  carried  ou  on  a 
large  scale  and  require  the  co-operation  of  great  bodies  of  more  or  less  slplled  and 
trained  workmen,  the  evidence  received  by  the  Commission  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  occasional  conflicts  on  a very  large  scale,  the 
increased  strength  of  organisations  may  tend  towards  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 

*!3  2 
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relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  a manner  suitable  to  the  modern  conditions 
of  industry.  The  belief  was  expressed  both  by  employers  and  workmen  that  where  a 
skilled  trade  is  well  organised,  good  relations  tend  to  prevail,  and  countless  minor 
quarrels  are  obviated  or  nipped  in  the  bud. 


Relations  91.  The  following  were  among  the  reasons  given : — 

organisations  (!•)  Strikes  are  not  embarked  upon,  where  a trade  society  is  strong,  without  the 
are  strong.  securing  of  plenty  of  time  for  consideration  by  the  rules  and  procedure  of  such 

societies,  and  quarrels  are  avoided  which,  in  badly  organised  trades,  often  arise 
from  ignorance,  false  rumours,  panic,  and  misunderstanding,  and  personal 
pride  and  prejudice.  It  is  the  practice  with  some  of  the  best  organised  trade 
unions  never  to  support  a strike  entered  upon  without  a previous  offer  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration.  Organisations  of  employers  have  a corresponding 
effect  in  preventing  hasty  lock-outs  on  the  part  of  individual  employers.  Tho 
leaders  of  associations  on  either  side  are  likely  to  have  broader  views  than 
individuals  and  local  men. 

(2.)  The  strength  of  a trade  union  breeds  respect  in  the  minds  of  employers ; this 
leads  them  to  treat  its  representatives  with  courtesy,  and  courtesy  in  turn 
leads  to  an  increase  of  good  feeling. 

(3.)  Strong  organisation  in  any  trade  is  almost  a condition  precedent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  and  effective  joint  boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitration 
for  the  trade  generally,  because  unless  most  men  in  a trade  belong  to  the 
society  it  is  (a)  difficult  to  obtain  a satisfactory  representation  of  workmen  on 
such  a board,  and  ( b ) difficult  for  the  executive  or  leaders  of  the  men  to  stop 
local  strikes,  or  to  ensure  that  disputes  shall  be  carried  to  the  joint  board, 
and  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  that  board  shall  be  respected  by  the 
workmen. 


Further  92.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  in  some  degree  a set  off  to  the  first  of  these  considera- 

observations.  ^onSj  that  strikes  are  occasionally  initiated  at  the  head-quarters  of  an  organisation,  in 
furtherance  of  a general  policy  adopted  by  the  leaders,  which  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  been  entered  upon  had  no  organisation  existed,  or  an  organisation  more  loosely 
knit  and  less  widely  extended.  It  is  also  true  that  when  both  sides  in  a trade  are 
strongly  organised  and  in  possession  of  considerable  financial  resources,  a trade  conflict, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  he  on  a very  large  scale,  very  protracted,  and  very  costly.  But 
just  as  a modern  war  between  two  great  European  States,  costly  though  it  is,  seems  to 
represent  a higher  stage  of  civilisation  than  the  incessant  local  fights  and  border 
raids  which  occur  in  times  or  places  where  Governments  are  less  strong  and 
centralised,  so,  on  the  whole,  an  occasional  great  trade  conflict,  breaking  in  upon  years 
of  peace,  seems  to  be  preferable  to  continued  local  bickerings,  stoppages  of  work, 
and  petty  conflicts.  A large  conflict  of  this  kind  is  usually  begun  with  cool  deli- 
beration, turns  upon  some  real  and  substantial  question,  is  carried  on  with  less 
bitterness  and  violence,  is  probably  settled  by  a regular  and  well  thought  out  treaty  of 
peace,  and  does  not  leave  behind  it  much  personal  rancour  or  ill-feeling  between  indivi- 
dual employers  and  their  workmen.  The  fact  that  such  a conflict  is  between  great 
associations  and  not  between  individuals  has  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  diminishing 
personal  animosities.  Much  testimony  was  given  both  by  employers  and  workmen 
to  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  meeting  in  conference  upon  equal  terms  of 
the  representatives  of  associations  on  either  side,  and  the  increasing  reasonableness 
and  fairness  which  such  conferences  tend  to  instil.  When  organisations  on  either  side 
are  so  strong  as  fairly  to  balance  each  other,  the  result  of  the  situation  is  a disposition, 
already  realised  in  certain  cases,  to  form  a mixed  board,  meeting  regularly  to  discuss 
and  settle  questions  affecting  their  relations. 


Relations  93.  If  peaceable  relations  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  strong  and  firmly 
organisations  established  trade  unionism,  it  seems  no  less  clear  from  the  evidence  that  trade 
are  ■weak.  unionism  in  a weak  and  struggling  condition  rather  tends  to  increase  the  number 
and  bitterness  of  industrial  conflicts.  The  experience  of  those  industries  which  have 
reached  a high  degree  of  organisation  usually  seems  to  he  that  the  most  quarrel- 
some period  of  a trade’s  existence  is  when  it  is  just  emerging  from  the  patriarchal 
condition  in  which  each  employer  governs  his  establishment  and  deals  with  his 
own  meo  with  no  outside  interference,  but  has  not  yet  fully  entered  into  that  other 
condition  in  which  transactions  take  place  between  strong  associations  fully  recognising 
each  other.  J & 


k 
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*°  be,”  Tu  “«*“»  *»  *0  «»  foot  that  when  organisation  has 
partially  established  itself  and  brought  men  together,  grievances,  which  during  the 
unorganised  period  have  long  been  latent  come  suddenly  to  light,  and  afio  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  early  stages  of  organisation  the  workmen 
nave  not  yet  learned  by  experience  what  their  union  can  and  what  it  can  not 
achieve.  In  weak  organisations  of  no  long  standing,  the  leaders  or  executive  often 
have  no  great  hold  over  the  men,  who  are,  in  such  cases,  apt  to  abandon  an 
union  it  its  policy  does  not  coincide  with  their  own  views.  The  result  is  that 
unwise  trade  conflicts  are  frequently  precipitated  by  the  hasty  action  of  sections 
or  workmen.  But  the  effort  to  force  recognition  for  trade  unions  at  the  hands  of 
employers  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  frequent  and  violent  conflicts  which 
usually  attend  the  earlier  stages  of  organisation.  Many  recent  conflicts  in  the  ranks 
of  less  skilled  labour  which  were  brought  to  our  notice  seem  to  have  been,  in 
reality,  wholly  due  to  the  determination  of  members  of  new  trade  societies  to  compel 
employers  to  recognise  and  deal  with  them.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  at  first  employers 
should  usually  be  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  their  leaders  as  not  being  reaUy  repre- 
sentative of  the  workmen,  and  that  they  should  take  up  the  position  that, 
while  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  with  representatives  or  deputations  of 
the  workmen  m their  immediate  employ,  they  will  not  treat  with  officials  of 
organisations  to  which  perhaps  only  a fraction  of  their  workmen  belong. 

95.  It  must  be  added  that  where  trade  unions  are  weak  and  do  not  command  and 

control  the  majority  of  men  capable  of  working  at  an  industry,  the  struggle  between 
employers  and  employed  during  actual  strikes  and  lock-outs  does  not  resolve  itself  into 
the  mere  question  of  who  can  hold  out  the  longest.  If  the  employers  think  that 
there  are  others  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work,  they  have  an  alternative  to  stopping 
their  works,  as  they  must  do,  where  the  men  are  highly  organised.  For  reasons 
already  given  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  labour  required  is  unskilled,  or 
nearly  so,  and  can,  therefore,  readily  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
or  imported  from  country  districts.  The  result  usually  is  great  acrimony,  and 
sometimes  even  deplorable  violence  while  a contest  lasts,  and  a legacy  of  bitterness 
after  it.  _ The  case  is  different  where  the  occupation  in  question  requires  skill  and 
long  training,  and  where  the  workmen  are  well  and  strongly  organised.  Where 
workmen  are  bound  together  into  a natural  craft  by  a common  skill  and  training, 
they  are  defended  by  the  nature  of  things  against  an  importation  of  outside  labour, 
anT  eT?n  “ not  orgamse(k  they  have  too  much  professional  sympathy  with 

each  other,  as  a rule,  to  take  each  other’s  places.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  in 
unskilled  occupations,  attempts  have  often  been  made  to  raise  a kind  of  artificial 
barrier,  sometimes  by  violent  proceedings,  against  the  importation  of  outside  labour. 
In  this  as  in  many  points,  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  cases  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  rail  into  very  different  categories. 

96.  A great  deal  of  the  evidence  which  was  brought  before  us  with  regard  to  unskilled 
occupations,  such  as  dock  and  riverside  labour,  and  occupations  in  which  organisation 
1 r Py*101lla;rly  difficult,  such  as  that  of  seamen,  was  accordingly  devoted  to  accounts 
of  strikes  to  prevent  the  employment  of  “ free  labour."  This  is  a question  which 
raises  m a very  definite  form  the  issne  of  the  government  and  control  of  industrial 
undertakings.  Employers  have  felt  it  to  be  essential  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  then- 
power  the  claim  made  by  workmen  in  the  unskilled  trades  to  prevent  them  from 
employing  uou-umonist  labour.  Especially  have  they  felt  it  necessary  to  resist  this 
claim  m the  matter  of  seamen,  m view  of  the  great  importance  of  strict  discipline  on 
board  ships.  The  claim  also  of  non-unionists  to  dispose  freely  of  their  labour  is  one 
that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  connection. 

97.  Apart  from  the  action  of  trade  unions,  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  naturally  vary  infinitely,  according  to  industries,  localities,  the  class 
of  persons  on  either  side,  and  other  circumstances.  It  is  obvious  that  no  general 
statement  can  be  made  on  this  subject  embracing  trades  which  vary,  in  the  matter  of 
permanence  of  employment  from  a condition  of  almost  life-long  relations  between 
the  same  employer  and  employed,  to  one  in  which  labourers  are  frequently  engaged 

y the  day,  or  even  the  hour,  to  do  casual  work.  In  cases  where  the  relation  is  tolerably 
permanent,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  oral  and  written  evidence  that  there  is  in 
general  much  ill-feeling  between  the  parties,  although  there  may  be  often  a good 
deal  of  grumbling  on  either  side.  The  case  of  work  on  railways  may  be  referred  to  as 


Difficulties  in 
such  cases. 


Employment 
of  non- 
unionists. 


Free  labour. 


Gelations 
considered 
apart  from 
trade  organi- 
sations. 
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Trade  unions 
and  single 


Evidence  as 


Causes  of 
disputes. 


a good  instance  of  employment  whioh  is  usually  of  a permanent  character 

e„?8^The  F ^ow.th,of  organisations  of  workmen,  with  a membership  extending  throuffh- 
entire  industry,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  accentuate  the  line  which 
divides  workmen  from  employers  in  single  establishments.  It  is Thoweverl e t bylmne 

iSiggS 

establishments  or  particular  industrS  There seem"  To  be 1”?“ 1“  ParbCldar 

XwTniLiooZr:? 

_m  as  a means  to  solving  the  problems  which  theTeLtions  o/oa^al  »d  laS 

2.  Chief  Causes  of  Isbustuiau  Disputes,  a*  Questions  ooseecteu  w:th  Peoceeuinos 

99.  Much  evidence  Has  been  received  with  rep-ard  tn  fu«  . . 

course  and  termination  of  strikes  and  look-outs  inF  41  2 , and  °ngm,  the 

of  one  important  conflict  which  W lakes  nl»c„  F lrades-  .In  the  c“e 

in  the  Durham  mining  industry  in  the  vear^l89cz  w!6^6  to  s^»  Yv^  that 

statement  agreed  to  by  both  parties  Tht T haVe  b<T  with  a 

Evidence,  Iroup  A,  Volume  plges  388  t^4  a S™",'11  *e  Minutes  of 
account  of  a typical  conflict  between  srfong  organMons  Vf^«  d “ fm,Sfcruotive 

t:t,iXXii:S  of  the  ' at  dcoS  HSSJ 

40  - 

By  S the  t^rP^n%?d^l°s!  ^Ifded 

to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the*  standard  of’  waLl  *u  ’ .baTe  dlrect  reference 
price-lists.  Many  other  disputes  ^ ^ “tr^»  ^ ^ 

m many  cases  forms  part  of  a conflict  with  rerarf to  wave. h\  ’“““p  wbieb 
undertaken  by  trade  societies  with  a view  *o  comuel  TT28  0tber  00nfllcte  are 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  their  organisation,  to  Hmit  the  m?7?8  *2  recognise  ‘hem, 
the  trade,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  non-unionist.  number  of  youths  entering 
and  children,  to  defend  unionist  colleagues,  or  assert  unionisT?6/™63  jtbat  women 
generally  speaking,  to  protect  the  monopoly  of  workmen  ahea  d °U8tom8.  and’ 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  ultimate  ohiect  of  all  thri^  l the  organisation, 
their  strength  and  securing  as  far  as  possible  a mononolv  ol  P0,1'0?  18  ^ “creasing 
large  a share  as  possible  of  the  receipts  of  the  induSv  * TP1"^8114  to  obtain  as 
to  the  general  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on  ° T™™  3 Voice  as 

with  special  customs  or  circumstances  in  particular  worK  y-«  P!;,fce8  31-0  0o™ected 
prevent  the  alteration  of  various  working  ks’  with  attempts  to  alter  or 

work,  overtime,  holidays,  meal  time^a^^e^to^icflnn3’  "Hi  S"-*»  <*  pLe- 
lmes,  deductions,  and  so  forth.  Some  are  of  a merely  oer  o, ml  ab“lltl0?  °f  systems  of 
for  instance,  with  the  unpopularity  of  particular^?  1 1 FfS11'0’  bemg  °™nected 
principle'  ^ ^^^on 

. Arc  piragnipli,  223  and  224  post  ~ ' __jmtne  less 

* "S  * JU,y'  A W «*-.  »°-W,  »ud  beceuiher. 
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skilled  industries,  are  those  m which  men  engaged  in  one  occupation  strike  withont 
alleging  any  special  grievance  of  their  own,  expressly  in  order  to  support  men  engaged 
m some  other  occupation  who  are  involyed  in  a eonfliot  with  their  employers  A 
common  instance  of  this  kind  of  strike,  in  recent  times,  has  been  the  refusal  of  dock 
labourers  to  discharge  or  to  coal  ships  manned  by  non-unionist  crews  There  are  also 
instances  of  a number  of  employers  closing  their  works  for  a time  in  order  to  support 
a particular  employer  against  whom  a strike  is  being  directed.  Finally,  there  are  the 
“demarcation  disputes”  m whioh  organised  bodies  of  workmen  employed  in  some 
complex  trade  like  shipbuilding,  as,  for  instance,  shipwrights  and  ioiuers  are  at 
issue  with  regard  to  the  province  of  work  belonging  to  each  section.  In  this  last 
case  employers,  although  not  directly  concerned  in  the  disputes,  yet  have  to  bear  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  the  strikes  or  stoppages  of  work  to  which  they  lead. 

101.  Industrial  disputes  vary  infinitely  in  the  matter  of  magnitude  and  duration,  from 
stoppages  or  work  m a particular  mine  or  factory,  only  lasting  for  a day  or  two,  up  to 
disputes  involving  great  districts  and  masses  of  workpeople,  lasting  sometimes  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  costing  in  wages,  and  in  loss  to  the  accumulated 
funds  of  trade  unions  and  to  capital,  large  sums  of  money,  besides  causing  widespread 
disorganisation  among  the  allied  and  dependent  trades. 


It  is,  however,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  cost  of  trade  disputes.  Mr.  Burnett,  as 
Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs of  the  year  1891  (one  of  a series  containing  much  information  as  to  the  causes, 
results,  scale,  and  cost  of  these  conflicts)  estimates  the  “ aggregate  assumed  loss  of 
wages  that  might  “ have  been  earned  in  that  year  ” to  be  1,500,000/.,  a sum  which  does 
not,  as  Mr.  Gnffen  observed  in  Ins  evidence,  amount  to  more  than  a fraction  of  1 percent. 

total  annual  wages  paid  in  this  country.  Mr.  Burnett  further  points  out  (pa°-es 
80  and  81)  that,  where  work  is  contracted  for,  and  not  produced  for  a speculative  or  open 
market,  it  still  remains  to  be  done  after  the  stoppage  caused  by  the  dispute  is  ended, 
if  the  stoppage  has  not  been  of  long  duration,  the  work  in  arrear  can  often  be  made 
up  by  overtime,  extra  shifts,  or  otherwise,  and  it  does  not.  follow  o£  necessity  that  at 
the  end  the  year  there  will  be  any  actual  loss  either  of  annual  wages  or  profits. 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  loss  to  workers  in  dependent  employments  by  cessation  of 
work  m one  industry  is  often  very  heavy.  A strike  or  look-out  of  cotton  spinners  trill 
throw  weavers  out  of  work  ; a strike  or  look-out  of  coal  miners  will  act  in  a like  way 
on  ironworkers  and  many  other  industries.  Indirectly,  a trade  conflict  may  inflict 
permanent  loss  upon  an  industry  or  district,  if  the  effect  of  it  is  to  divert  business  to 
foreigners  or  to  a rival  district  in  thib  country. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  a long  stoppage  of  work  may  enable 
employers  to  clear  off  surplus  stock  and  to  tide  over  a period  of  depression.  Sometimes 
also,  when  the  article  produced  is,  like  coal,  one  of  primary  importance,  cessation 
of- work  on  a large  scalo  itself , creates  a rapid  rise  of  price.  Such  a rise,  though  not 
desirable  from  the  consumers  point  of  view,  may  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  recoup  both  to  employers  and  workmen  the  loss,  or  some  of  it,  which 
they  have  suffered  through  the  cessation  of  work.  There  is  evidence  indicating  that 
some  employers  have  even  favoured  a strike  by  workmen  as  a mode  of  raising  prices 
and  wages  which  the  competition  of  employers  generally  and  of  surplus  labour  had 
brought  down  to  a very  low  figure.* 


102.  Our  attention  was  frequently  called  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  to  the  present 
law  with  regard  to  intimidation  during  strikes.  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
n r?pe!ty  J^ct’  after  declaring  in  section  3 that  “an  agreement  or  combination 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
tutherance  of  a trade  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable 
as  a conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime,  provides  by  the  seventh  section  that  “ every  person  who,  with  a view  to 
compel  any  other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other 
Person  has  a legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and -without  legal 
authority  (1)  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other  person,  or  his  wife  or  children, 
(4  °f’  mJures  his  property,  or,  (2)  persistently  follows  such  other  person  about  from 
place  to  place,  or,  (3)  hides  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  such 
“ other  person,  or  deprives  him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof,  or,  (4)  watches  or 
besets  the  house  or  other  place  where  such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries 


* See  Summaries  of  Evidence,  Group  A.,  paragraph  162,  and  Evidence,  Group’A.  19,997. 
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“ on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  or,  (5) 
“ follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more  other  persons  in  a disorderly  manner 
“ in  or  through  any  street  or  road,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as  heroin-after  mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a 
“ penalty  not  exceeding  20 1,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
“ with  or  without  hard  labour.”  The  seventh  section  also  contains  a proviso  that 
attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries 
on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  in  order 
“ merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a'  watchino-  or 
“ besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.”  ° 


Complaint 
with  regard 
to  the  law. 


103.  It  was  contended  by  many  witnesses  on  behalf  of  employers  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  attend  to  communicate  information  (a  procedure 
usually  known  as  “ picketing  ”)  is  not  limited  by  the  Act,  it  is  practically  very  difficult 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  communication  of  information  becomes  intimidation,  and  that 
tor  this  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  conviction  for  intimidation.  In  this  wav 
they  contend,  the  effect  of  the  seventh  section  is  virtually  nullified.  Much  evidence 
was  given,  especially  m the  case  of  strikes  connected  with  dock  and  maritime  labour 
ot  picketing,  whmh  caused,  or  at  any  rate  was  accompanied  by,  much  violence  and' 
intimidation.  On  the  ground  of  this  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  under  the  terms  of  the 
existing  law,  between  giving  information  and  intimidation,  many  employers  expressed 
a desire  either  that  the  clause  allowing  attendance  to  communicate  information  should 

S™Meat,ed  or,aat T?  “St*.  ?*  Per60ns  allowed  to  attend  for  purpose 

should  be  strictly  defined,  and  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three.  Ou  the  other  hand 

several  representatives  of  trade  unions  alleged  that  the  whole  of  the  seventh  clause  bears 
hardly  upon  trade  unionists,  and  especially  upon  their  officials;  that,  under  the  Act 
conduct  which  is  not  really  intimidation  has  been  interpreted  by  magistrates  to  bo  such  • 
and  that,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  convictions  against  innocent  persons’ 
the  opinion  was  expressed  by  more  than  one  witness  on  this  side  that  the  seventh 
section  should  be  repealed  altogether.  An  important  definition  or  limitation  of  the  won  L 
intimidation  as  used  m this  section,  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  the 
year  1891, , m i the  cases  of  Chison  v.  LauisonmA  Ourrm  v.  Tnlemm.*  The  effectof  these 
decisions  is  that  threats  by  members  of  a trade  union  to  strike  or  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  service  of  a particular  employer,  if  .men  not  belonging  to  their  society  woto 
employed,  do  not  amount  to  intimidation  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  whether 
ntwTart,'8  “7’  “ m 0t  thea?  case8’  t0  the  uon-unionist  employed,  or.’as  in  t.ho 

prepared  for  the  Commission  by  Sir  Vrederiok 

5 ;eto  toXmortions  and  the  effect  of  recent  legal  decisioi,s' 


Rights  of 
civil  action. 


104.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  conduct  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  th„  „ r 
Mson  V.  Lawson  and  Ourrm  v Trelemen,  although  held  not  to  be  intimidation  lhihl 
to  penal  consequences  within  the  meaning  of  the slot  of  187*5  " 

ship  upon  employers,  and,  still  more  unon  nontnionii  , „ f 7 , *?reat 

possibly,  in  some  cases,  practically  bo  deprived  of  employmmtlldms  T61'y 

30111  associations  of  which  thev  disau  nrnvc  qu,Q  „ P oyment  unless  they  consonfc  to 
remedy  remains  to  the  employ!  or  Z llionisi  w,  °“  t™  whether  any  civil 
although  the  Act  of  1875  exempts  conduct  which  m“8‘  b?  °.bse™<i  that 

the  sense  which  the  Courts  gire  to  intimidation  from”?  ai?omit  *°  mtlmldatioib  in 
untouched  the  right,  if  any,  of  peSoT  tabl'd  PT  °™SB<in«noes,  it  leaves 
actions  to  recover  damages.  " It  mav  be  true  that  ^7  T?*  °™duot  to  bring  civil 
unionist  workman  may  hive  the  eSemedy  refe™l  to”  tW  ™ */d7“pl°y  er  or  non- 
oases  be  practically  valueless.  Although  the  disch^'n^tL1™6!  y6t  in  many 
ment  may  be  due  to  decisions  taken  bv  a trade  , d 41  from  employ- 

official  on  its  behalf,  the  trade-union  cannot  be  A d “^sequent  action  by  some 
from  its  collective  funds.  In  Z recZ  „ r™  T bo  covered 

the  plaintiff,  who  carried  on  business  as  a build/  lemPerf°n  v.  Bussell  and  others, 
unions,  and  of  the  joint  commXe  „f  this/  J Id  ’ ^ °ffloer8  °f  ^ 

“ bBbalf  as  on  behalf  of  and  rZesentinf  a6  'reU  °“  ‘b™  own 

- societies  and  joint  committee  !o  whiclf  ,°(  6a0|.  °*  the  said 

and  also  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  tend  beb>?g»  for  damages, 

from  molesting  him  In  the  coldS  7 hj  business  T/8  “I  Aoint 
Chef  justice  andto.  Justice  Hawkins  that  the  plaint  was  entleX^e 

* See  Law  Reports  1891,  2 Q.bT^L^  ~ 
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trade  union  officers  who  were  defendants  in  their  representative  character,  but  only  as 
individuals,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Damages  were 
subsequently  recovered  in  this  action  against  the  officials  of  the  three  trade  unions  and 
an  injunction  obtained  restraining  the  defendants.*  This  case  shows  that  persons  injured 
by  the  action  of  trade  unions  and  their  agents  can  only  proceed  against  the  agents 
personally,  and,  whilst  they  may  obtain  verdicts  against  them,  they  may,  in  many 
easily  conceivable  cases,  be  unable  to  recover  adequate  damages.  This  difficulty  is  one 
which  illustrates  the  inconvenience  which  may  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  associations 
having,  as  a matter  of  fact,  very  real  corporate  existence  and  modes  of  action  but  no 
legal  personality  corresponding  thereto. 


3. — Modes  op  Sharing  the  Proceeds  op  Industry. 

105.  The  essential  point  of  discord  between  employers  and  workmen  being  the  mode  Division  of 
and  proportions  in  which  the  net  receipts  from  the  sale  of  produce  shall  be  divided,  the  proceeds  of 
machinery  by  which  this  is  settled  has  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  kbour- 
relations  between  them.  Other  causes  of  disputes  are,  usually,  only  secondary,  and  in 

more  or  less  near  connection  with  the  main  issue.  If  workmen  consider  that  they  are 
being  treated  with  openness  and  justice,  and  if  they  find  the  employers  disposed  to 
look  upon  them  rather  in  the  light  of  industrial  partners  than  as  servants,  it  seem3  from 
the  evidence  that  contentment  and  friendliness  on  the  whole  exist. 

106.  Onr  attention  was  strongly  called  to  two  methods  of  settling  this  division  of  Definif 
receipts  without  resort  to  stokes  or  lock-outs,  by  means  of  machinery  intended  to  have  of  sliding 
as  far  as  possible  a permanent  character,  namely,  “ sliding  scales  ” and  “ wages  boards  ” s™les  and 
Instances  of  the  success  of  these  institutions  in  averting  trade  conflicts  for  fairly  '™8es 
long  periods  are  to  be  found  in  a few  important  trades,  or  trade-districts,' and  i0‘r<is’ 
emphatic  testimony  was,  in  some  oases,  borne  both  by  employers  and  workmen  to 

their  efficiency  in  preventing  and  removing  causes  of  conflict,  and  in  improving  the 
good  understanding  and  cordiality  between  the  parties.  The  trades  in  which" they 
have  succeeded  best  are  those  in  which  both  employers  and  workmen  are  hivhl'y 
organised,  and  in  which  there  is  a fairly  equal  balance  of  power  between  them"  A 
“sliding  scale  may  be  shortly  defined  as  an  arrangement  by  which  wages  are  made  to 
rise  and  fall  upon  a fixed  principle  in  accordance  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of 
the  product  of  the  industry  in  question.!  A " wages  board  ” maybe  defined  as  an 
institution  for  the  periodical  settlement  and  revision  according  to  prices  and  other 
circumstances  of  general  rates  of  wages  by  regular  meetings  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  industry.  In  some  cases 
a sliding  scale  has  operated  under  the  supervision  of  a wages-board  meeting 
periodically.  6 

107.  A sliding  scale  is  usually  based  on  an  ascertainment  from  the  books  of  an  Sliding 
adequate  number  of  employers  of  the  net  average  selling  price  of  the  commodity  scales, 
•which  is  to  regulate  the  wages,  such  ascertainment  being  obtained  for  a series  of 
recent  years,  the  various  rates  of  wages  which  have  prevailed  during  the  like  period 
being  also  similarly  ascertained.  The  relation  in  the  past  of  piece-work  rates  and 
prices  (which  relation  had  probably  been  brought  about  by  free  bargaining  or  it 
might  be,  as  the  result  of  a strike  or  arbitration),  being  thus  established,  a scale  is 
constructed  of  a character  which,  had  it  been  in  operation  during  the  years  taken 

as  a guide,  would,  over  that  whole  period,  have  yielded  not  less  but  probably  rather 
higher  earnings,  but  would  have  yielded  them  in  an  uniform  relation  to  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  and  would  have  procured  them  without  friction  or  loss  of  time  or 
perhaps,  occasionally,  suspension  of  work.  The  then  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  it  is  agreed  shall  yield  those  rates  of  wages  are 
thenceforth  termed  “ the  standard  rates  of  wages,”  and  “ the  standard  price.”  It 
is  agreed  that,  for  a prescribed  period,  probably  two  or  three  years,  prices  shall  be 
ascertained  every  two  or  three  months  by  public  accountants  from  employers’  books, 
and  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  months  shall  he  those  attaching 
under  the  agreed  scale  to  the  last  ascertainment. 


108.  In  England  and  Wales  tile  iron  and  steel  trade  seems  of  late  years  to  have  Instance, 
een  generally  governed  by  sliding  scales.  The  three  most  important  scales  have  of  sliding 

.1,  *,  Tf?*I’ert°r  '•  2),  1893,  1 Q.B.  715 , 6R  L.  J.  Q.B.  - 112,  4 B.  376.  The  Court  lurid 

! , , ? «™en<?  showed  the  defendants  to  have  procured  some  persons  to  bleak  then-  existing  contracts  with 

tne  plaintiff,  and  to  have  combined  to  induce  others  not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  him,  and  that  the  action 
was  maintainable  on  both  grounds. 

| In  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  mines,  wages  follow  under  the  sliding  scale  the  price,  not  of  the 
ironstone  itself,  but  of  the  pig-iron  which  is  manufactured  from  it. 

U 79160.  -r, 
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been  those  regulating  (1)  the  North  of  England  district  and  some  other  districts  which 
mattei!  ot'.gerieral  wages -rates,  (2)  the  Midland  district  and  its  followers 
(3)  the  South  W ales  district.  Sliding  scales,  with  occasional  intervals  and  modifications' 
have  existed  in  the  Northern  district  since  1871,  and  in  the  Midland  district  from 
1874  to  1890,  and  in  the  Welsh  district  since  1890.  The  general  rule  lias  been 
to  take  average  net  realised  prices  through  accountants  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  or 
two  months  as  a guide  for  the  automatic  increase  or  reduction  of  wages  for  the  folio  wins? 
like  period.  In  each  district  the  operation  of  the  scale  has  been  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  a central  joint  committee  or  wages  board.  In  the  Cleveland  iron 
stone  mines  wages  were  regulated  by  sliding  scales  from  1879  to  1889.  Sliding 
scales  for  coal  mines  have  been  in  operation  from  time  to  time  in  Northumberland  and 
uurnam  but  no  scale  has  existed  in  tho  former  county  since  1887  or  in  the  b.tf-n- 
Smoe  1889.  Wages  in  South  Wales  have  been  kerned  by  a sUding  8(Se.  with 
*?'?•' 3113  ™d  30me  interruptions,  from  1876  to  the  present  time,  and  in 
1888^.®taff?S7Sillr0f?at?an  Wor?“tersh™  (with  ™ internal  between  1884  and 
1888)  since  1874,  and  in  the  Cannock  Chase  district  from  1874  to  1883  In  the  other 

?“ghS.  trdnSJ0l°r  min™g  dist™te  it  seems  that  sliding  scales  have  either  never 
been  established  or  have  been  speedily  abandoned. 

109.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  (1)  that  it  obviates  disputes  about 
wages,  at  any  rate,  during  fixed  periods ; (2)  that  it  promotes  a feeling  of  ei-partnersh  n 
and  common  interest  between  employers  and  employed;  (3)  that  ifenablesLmployOTs 
to  calculate  what  will  be  the  cost  of  production,  in  wages,  for  some  time  ahead  and 
erefore  to  enter  into  long  contracts  with  some  feeling  of  security  ; (4)  that  it  cause  1 
tako  piaoe  ^ “a  * a 

are  such  as  may  gradually  be  removed  as  the  real  nature  o{  io  pimb lem  beZS 
better  understood.  A common  difficulty  in  settling  and  revising  the  baffis  of  sMW 
scales  arises  from  one  party  or  the  other  contending  that  other  circumstances  besides 
the  average  wages  and  selling  prices  for  a preceding  term  of  yearn  XuU  L b,  In 
into  consideration,  such  as  changes  in  the  cost  of  material,  or  the  state  of  the  lnh^ 
marks  or  the  relative  wages  of  men  in  other  distric  and Lite frdXri™  T 

competition  with  other  districts  and  countries.  An  experienced  wS,T™,  ’ • 

their  part  is  often  due  to  thp  far-i-  tWfion  •,  explained  that  this  feeling  on 
getting  frequently  by  no  means  correspond  witXXXuoW^XSt  6mpl°ye7  T 
day,  because  m the  coal  trade,  employers  have  to  ™»ke  A “ ket  pnoes  of  the 

three  or  four  months  ahead,  and  in  foreign  trade  ‘"“S’  aS  a rule’  for 

by  a witness  of  great  experience  that  the  dissatisfaction  so  oftaTf  1 14  ' ms  .^plained 
the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  was  due  to  the  fee?  7*!?  f ll-  bjr  mmera  with 

speculation  in  a rising  market  which  thevfj n fa  ^ tk°  pnces’  illflated  by 

much  iu  excess  of  the®  real  average  price  whfrb  ?„  b ? “ “6WSp?’erS’  are 
and  represent  merely  the  temporary  value  of  a small  lari  ofth'6'1  re  °°?1  0WIiers> 
so  that  workmen  are  apt  to  think  that  nnrW  n -i-j-  Par_  “le  coal  m the  market, 

advantage  of  rising  pSces  t yTemX  Xf  1°  g*  ** 

joint  standing  committee  of  employers  and  ™ 2 l.  ‘“th™3  should  be  a 
of  a sliding  scale,  and  working  upon  frequent  nerinrhVal  Wltj1  supervision 

having  full  power  to  examife  the  bX ide  by  accountants 
large  should  implicitly  trust  their  representarivof^res  ,and  tb?*  tie  worbneii  at 
them.  All  this  implies  a trade  very  highly  organisedlb  aomf1*6  X fuUe8t  Powera  to 

obslXon,  apJicaMe11  Valf ' iXftriesXft  Ildf  toff”  “ expeld“ce  shows  is  not 

mZpureXVLrXe  tfXg  “of  th^  SUf  comply 

disturbing  force  m the  cost  of  production  ThisLXo6?61!.  7*  material8  were  a 
introduced  mto  so  few  industries.  Even  in  cod  Xtg ! toThlXif  seeX 
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specially  applicable,  it  has  had  only  a limited  success.  But  representatives  both  of 
employers  and  workmen,  in  industries  in  which  this  system  has  been  tried,  agree 
that,  if  a satisfactory  basis  to  a scale  could  be  arrived  at,  the  system  would  be  one 
conducive  to  friendly  relations  and  the  good  of  the  trade.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
desirable  to  notice  at  this  point  a fundamental  objection  taken  by  many  workmen  to 
the  principle  of  a sliding  scale,  namely,  that  wages  should  determine  prices,  and  not 
prices  wages.  Objection  is  also  made  by  some  to  any  system  of  sliding  scale  which 
does  not  provide  a minimum  below  which  the  wage-rate  is  not  to  fall,  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  of  a certain  minimum  standard  of  life  for  the  workers  should  be  the  first 
charge  upon  the  produce  of  industry,  and  should  be  maintained  even  in  times  of 
depression  of  trade.  This  appears  to  be  the  principle  underlying  the  great  struggle  in 
the  coal  trade,  which  arose  after  we  closed  the  evidence,  and  was  described  in  that  struggle 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  “ living  wage.”  The  establishment  of  a sliding  scale  is  also 
objected  to  by  some  workmen  on  the  ground  that,  whilst  the  scale  lasts,  it  renders 
the  chief  work  of  the  union  Superfluous,  and  so  weakens  the  organisation  by 
causing  its  members  to  withdraw  from  it. 

112.  Wages  boards  are  to  be  distinguished  both  from  mere  occasional  meetings  or 
conferences  between  representatives  or  committees  of  employers  and  employed  in 
a trade  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  wage  rates  or  other  points  at  issue,  and  from 
the  joint  committees  which  are  frequently  constituted  in  trades  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  determining  in  a judicial  manner  questions,  arising  between  individual 
employers  and  those  whom  they  employ.  The  object  of  a true  wages  board  is  to 
prevent  conflicts  by  means  of  periodical  and  organised  meetings  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  revising  general  wage  rates 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  time.  Thus  a wages  board 
fulfils  the  same  purpose  as  a sliding  scale,  but  does  not  pretend  to  adopt  any  automatic 
principle  of  regulating  wages  in  exact  accordance  with  prices.  A wages  board  in 
this  way  avoids  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  frequently  led  to  the  failure  of 
sliding  scales.  In  some  cases  * the  two  systems  have  been  advantageously  combined, 
and  the  principal  business  of  a wages  board  has  been  the  supervision  and  occasional 
revision  of  a sliding  scale.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  a wages  board  is  the 
regulation  of  wages,  it  may  also  be  made  use  of  for  the  discussion  of  other  general 
trade  questions,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a parliament  of  the  trade. 

113.  The  most  complete  instances  of  wages  boards  possessing  a continuous  history 
of  some  length,  during  which  serious  conflicts  have  been  successfully  avoided,  are 
those  presented  by  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Full  evidence  was  given 
with  regard  to  the  working  and  success  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England  which  was 
founded  in  1869,  and  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  which  was  founded 
in  1876.  The  constitutions  of  these  Boards  have  been  summarised  and  are  printed  in 
the  Volume  of  Buies  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed  (see  pages  368—70). 
In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Board  it  is  a'  rule  that  each  of  the  works  affiliated 
to  the  Board  must  be  represented  upon  it  by  one  employer  and  one  workman.  In 
the  case  of  the  Midland  Board,  the  42  firms  which,  at  the  date  of  the  evidence, 
belonged  to  it,  are  represented  on  the  Board  by  12  persons  chosen  by  the 
employers  and  12  workmen  elected  by  their  fellows.  The  secretary  of  the  work- 
men s association  said,  in  evidence,  that  the  workmen  desired  to  adopt  the 
Northern  plan,  so  that  each  of  the  42  firms  would  be  represented  on  the  Board  by  one 
employer  and  one  workman.  This  would  make  an  industrial  assembly  of  84 
members,  meeting  twice  a year.  Both  the  Northern  and  the  Midland  Boards  have 
a standing  joint  committee  to  deal  with  minor  disputes,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
full  board.  The  mode  in  which  reference  of  questions  in  the  last  resort  to  arbitration 
is  secured  in  these  Boards  is  referred  to  hereafter.*  The  president  of  the  Northern 
Board  stated  in  evidence  (which  was  strongly  corroborated  by  the  representative  of  the 
workmen)  that  “ the  effect  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
“ The  relations  of  workmen  and  their  employers  seem  to  be  entirely  changed.  There 
“ is  much  more  feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect  than  ever  existed  before,  and  that 

feeling  has  extended  from  the  works  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  the  other 
“ works.  There  is  very  much  more  reason  than  there  ever  used  to  be  formerly.” 
Similar  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  the  Midland  Board  in 
improving  relations. 

114.  Institutions  of  the  same  kind  have,  of  recent  years,  been  formed  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  South  W ales  and  W est  Scotland.  Evidence  was  received  as  to  other 

* See  paragraph  138  post. 
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boards  of  this  kind  in  various  trades  not  always  showing  permanent  success. 
The  board  in  the  hosiery  trade,  for  instance,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
long  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these  organisations,  seems  to  have  ceased  to  have 
any  formal  existence.  A wages  board  which  existed  for  a long  time  in  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries  seems  to  have  also  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
workmen  with  the  results. 
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conferences. 
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115.  Special  attention  lias  been  called  in  this  part  of  the  Report  to  the  waves  boards 
which  have  a permanent  character  and  a written  constitution,  but,  in  practice,  they  do” 
not,  perhaps,  differ  essentially,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  embody  a* rule  for 
reference  to  arbitration,  from  the  frequent  meetings  between  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  held  in  some  trades  not 
in  pursuance  of  formal  rule,  hut,  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  in  accordance  with  established 
custom.  Of  this  kind  are  the  frequent  conferences  between  the  central  committees  of 
the  coal-owners’  and  miners’  organisations  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  to  settle 
general  or  “county”  questions.  There  is,  however,  an  advantage  in  a permanent 
organisation  about  which  authority  grows,  and  which  is  always  ready  to  deal  with 
difficulties  as  they  crop  up,  instead  of  being  called  into  activity  after  feelings 
of  dissension  have  arisen.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  sliding  scales  and 
wages  hoards,  considered  as  modes  of  dividing  the  receipts  of  industry  between 
employers  and  employed,  have  met  with  some  success,  chequered  by  failures,  in  a few 
important  trades,  in  which  both  sides  are  strongly  organised,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  industry  itself  are  favourable.  It  is  obvious  that  this  success  has  not  as  yet 
extended  -to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  industry,  and  it  is  not  yot 
proved  by  experience  that  these  modes  of  action  can  oxist  without' strong  organisation 
on  the  side  of  the  employed,  or  that  such  strong  organisation  can  permanently  exist 
except  in  a class  of  trades  possessing  certain  natural  advantages. 

116.  The  evidence  of  many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission 
as  representatives  of,  or  in  sympathy  with,  the  working  classes,  indicates  a wide- 
spread feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  at  any  rate  in  thoory,  with  the  relation  between 
employers  and  employed  in  the  shape  which  at  present  it  usually  wears.  In  practice 
however,  it  seems  to  be  difficult,  under  the  present  conditions  of  trade  for  any  other 
system  of  conducting  industry  to  take  the  place,  on  any  very  large  scale,  of  that  now 
existing.  The  proposals  made  for  the  substitution  to  a large  extent  of  public  authorities 
for  private  employers,  m the  carrying  on  of  industrial  operations,  have  received  special 
consideration  in  another  part  of  this  Report*  But  we  may  here  examine  various  form  s 
of  industrial  organisation  which  aim  at  harmonising,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  interests  of 
employers  and  employed  in  private  undertakings. 


117.  Perhaps  the  simplest  form  is  that  usually  called  “profit-sharing’’  In  this 

case  the  employer  while  retaining  the  general  conduct  and  government  of  the 
business  in  his  own  hands,  institutes  a system  by  which,  after  payment  of  wages 
at  current  rates,  and  payment  of  a fixed  amount  of  interest  upon  the  capital  invested 
m the  concern,  together  with  remuneration  for  management  by  the  employer  the 
residue  of  the  net  receipts  is  divided  in  fixed  shares  between  capital  and  labour 
A possible  development  (of  which  one  or  two  oases  were  brought  to  our  notieel  is 
the  investment  and  accumulation  of  the  profits  coming  to  each  workman  under  th  s 
arrangement,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  eventually  a shareholder  in  the  business 
under  the  Companies  Acts  Where  this  is  open  to  them  the  workmen  may  not  onlv 
reap  the  aavantages  of  profit-sharing,  but,  eventually,  as  shareholders,  obtain  a certa  n 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  business  for  which  they  work.  The  ultimate 
government  would  in  this  case  be  one  of  a mixed  kind,  which  would,  probab  v be 
better  able  to  exist  in  the  present  commercial  world  than  would  the  pure  democracies 
of  productive  co-operation  At  present,  however,  it  is  more  usual  "n  profitshS 
concerns  either  to  pay  out  to  the  workmen  their  shares  as  they  fall  due  or  at  S 
choice,  to  retain  the  amount  m the  business  as  loan  capital  at  interest  ’ ’ * “ 

118.  In  some  industries  it  may  be  possible  to  adopt  some  form  of  collective  piece 

work,  on  the  lines  of  an  interesting  experiment,  which  was  described  to  the  CommSln 
by  Mi.  A.  F.  Hills,  the  managing  director  of  the  Thames  Ironworks  ShipbrildW 
Company,  nnder  the  name  of  the  “ Good  Fellowship  Scheme ’’ in  1890  bi1PbalU“g 
feature  consists  in  this,  that  all  the  members  of  the  associated  °'  • esseni'al 

time-wage,  however  long  the  job  may  SkeTiLish  Tf  Weve?  the  ZT  * 

paid  falls  short  of  the  estimated  labour-value  of  the  job,’ the  difference  is  d“  IXnt^ 


* See  paragraphs  244  to  251  post. 
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the  members  of  the  group*  Such  a plan,  if  successful,  might  combine  some  of  the 
advantages  of  piece-work  in  stimulating  energy,  with  the  growth  of  common  interests 
among  the  employees  in  one  another’s  work,  and  a greater  harmony  of  interest  between 
them  and  their  employers.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  so  far  at  the 
Thames  Ironworks,  where  a system  of  direct  profit-sharing  is  now  proposed  to  be 
combined  with  it ; and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  profit-sharing  has  worked  well  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  system  has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  friendly  feelings  between  employers  and  workmen.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  workmen  themselves  do  not  in  all  cases  approve  of  the  introduction  of 
such  systems.  They  sometimes  view  them  with  suspicion  as  having  a tendency  to 
detach  by  particular  benefits  the  interests  of  sections  of  workmen  from  those  of  the 
general  body  of  men  in  a trade  or  district,  and  consequently  to  draw  men  away  from 
their  trade  unions. 

119.  The  Commission  received  a full  description  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme  South 
established  in  London  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  .Although  the  Metropolitan 
establishment  of  this  scheme  involved  a strike  on  account  of  objections  taken  by  the  ®n*  Com* 
Gas- workers’  Union  to  some  of  the  proposals,  it  appears  to  have  worked  excellently.  puuy‘ 

It  is  stated  to  have  improved  greatly  the  relations  between  the  Company  and  its 
workmen,  to  have  caused  the  latter  to  take  greater  interest  in  the  success  and 
economic  efficiency  of  the  business,  and  to  have  given  them  opportunities,  of  which 
they  have  largely  availed  themselves,  of  accumulating  savings  by  investment  with 
the  Company  of  the  bonus  which  they  receive  under  the  scheme.  A description  of 
this  scheme  and  its  results  is  contained  in  a memorandum  upon  profit-sharing  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  Livesey,  the  chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
and  a member  of  this  Commission.  This  Memorandum  is  printed  as  Appendix  I. 
to  this  Report. f 

120.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  especially  during  the  last  50  years,  to  launch  Attempts  to 
industrial  enterprises  on  the  principle  of  associations  of  producers  in  which  the  dispensowith 
individual  capitalist  employer  shall  be  dispensed  with,  the  business  being  conducted  by  emPloyers- 
the  workmen  themselves  or  their  representatives,  with  the  aid,  in  some  cases,  of  outside 
shareholders,  mostly  in  their  own  ranks  of  life.  This  was  the  main  idea  of  the  earlier 
promoters  of  the  English  co-operative  movement.  Its  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
original  programme  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  which  included  the  cultivation  of 

land  by  members  out  of  employment,  ana  the  establishment  of  a self-supporting  home 
colony  of  united  interests.  Again,  the  “ Co-operative  Union,”  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  co-operative  principles  and  interests,  and  to  which  a large  proportion 
of  the  existing  societies  are  affiliated,  professes  to  have  for  one  of  its  leading  objects 
the  conciliation  of  the  “ conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the 
“ purchaser,  through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly  known 
“ as  profit.”  But  in  practice  it  has  not  been  found  easy  to  act  fully  up  to  this  principle, 
especially  as  regards  the  trading  profit  made  by  the  Distributive  Societies.  There  are 
now  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  1,500  working-class  Distributive  Societies,  doing  a 
business  of  more  than  30,000,000Z.  annually,  and  150  Productive  Societies  doing  a 
business  of  two  and  a half  millions.  Our  attention  was  especially  called  to  the  English 


* For  instance,  when  a ship  is  to  he  constructed  a number  of  different  trades,  such  ns  boiler-makers, 
engineers,  joiners  and  carpenters,  shipwrights  and  others,  have  to  be  combined  in  the  undertaking.  The  Com- 
pany, before  sending  in  their  tender,  consult  with  the  men  of  each  trade  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  will  be 
prepared  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  In  each  cose  the  men,  through  their  committees,  make  the  necessary 
calculations  and  fix  their  price.  This  is  accepted  or  modified,  after  consultation,  by  the  Company,  according  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  case.  If  the  tender  thus  put  together  is  accepted,  and  the  work  taken  in  hand,  the  men 
in  each  trade,  after  being  paid  weekly  the  current  or  trade-union  rate  of  wages  receive,  to  he  divided  among 
them  upon  the  completion  of  monthly  portions  of  the  work,  the  difference  between  the  wages  they  have  been 
paid  and  the  estimated  labour-value  of  the  work  done.  If  there  should  be  no  sncli  excess  there  would  be  no 
gain  for  them;  if  there  should  be  a loss,  it  would  fall  on  the  Company.  It.  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  system 
that  while  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  “ individual  selfishness,”  the  jealousy,  and  other  evils  alleged  to  be 
inherent  in  piece-work  of  the  ordinary  kind,  it  avoids,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stagnation  and  apathy  which  is 
the  consequence  of  a “ dead  level  of  fixed  daily  rates,  without  a bonus  and  without  overtime.”  It  is  further 
stated  that,  inasmuch  as  this  benefit  is  secured  by  the  collective  energy  and  capacity  of  industrial  groups,  the 
men  iu  each  group  take  care  (thus  saving  cost  of  supervision)  that  each  man  in  the  group  does  his  work  well, 
aud  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  get  incapable  workers  eliminated.  The  adoption  of  this  system,  while  it 
involved  at  the  outset  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  an  entire  re-cast  of  the  method  of  book-keeping,  and  was 
besides  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  trade  unions,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hills  to  have  changed  entirely  the 
relations  between  the  Company  and  the  workmen,  between  whom  there  had  previously  been  some  severe 
conflicts. 

t See  also  for  a full  account  of  the  scheme  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Summaries  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  paragraph  42S.? 
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and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies.  The  English  Wholesale  Society  was  founded  in 
lbbd  at  a conference  of  representatives  of  local  societies,  and  only  registered  co-operative 
societies  are  capable  of  becoming  members  or  shareholders  of  it.  The  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society  was  founded  in  1868. 

121.  Evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  those  two  great  societies,  especially  with  regard 

to  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  the  manufactures  which  they  carry  on.  The  English 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  began  business  in  its  present  form  in  1864  and  has 
already  attained  very  large  proportions  None  but  registered  co-operative ’societies 
may  become  shareholders  of  it;  and  of  these  there  are  nearly  1,000.  Its  business  as  a 
wholesale  dealer  supplying  the  Distributive  Societies  is  more  than  8,000  0001  annually  • 
and  having  added  to  its  trading  business  several  manufacturing  and  other  'productive 
departments,  its  output  in  those  is  a good  deal  over  half  a million.  It  employs  about 
3 000  workmen  m direct  production,  but  does  not  use  any  method  of  profit-sharing 
Its  representatives  claim  that  its  service  offers  special  advantages  to  workmen,  inasmuch 
as  wages  are  at  the  highest  current  standard  rate,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  labour 
excellent,  and  the  employment  steady  and  continuous.  It  manufactures  for  a certain 
and  secure  market  with  which  it  is  m intimate  contact,  and,  as  an  employer,  may  be 
expected  to  have  special  sympathy  with  working  people.  r J J 

122.  A Distributive  Co-operative  Society  which  makes  goods  in  an  auxiliary  depart- 

ment of  its  own  or  which  produces  them  from  the  wholesale  of  whfch  it  is 
a part  owner,  adds,  it  is  argued,  manufacturing  profits  to  store-keeping  profits  • 
and,  under  the  English  system,  the  whole  advantage  of  both  sets  of  profits  Ultimately 
accrues  to  the  persons  who  make  purchases  at  the  stores,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases.  These  persons  usually  belong  to  the  working  classes  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  rich  people  dealing  at  the  stores™  As® regards  the 
workmen  employed  m their  manufacturing  works,  these  societies  do  not,  Is  a rule 
pretend  to  be  more  than  model  and  sympathetic  employers,  paying  the  best  rates  of 
wages,  and  ensuring  the  best  conditions  of  work;  while  every  one  who  chooses  to  be 
a member  of  any  Distributive  Society  has  a share  in  the  co,lt/ol  of  great  eXnrLs 
based  on  principles  of  perfect  equality,  and  exercising  an  educating  influence  on  all 
who  have  any  part  in  them,  however  small.  s JU  au 

123.  A different  policy  in  this  respect  is  pursued  by  Scottish  Co-ooerai-ivA 

Many  of  the  Distributive  Societies  which  carry  on  production  in  Scotland  wf  ^ a 
the  system  of  sharing  profits  with  their  workmen  and  tMs is af8„  d„,T„  . 
Soottish  Wholesale  Society,  the  success  of  which  s miito  L J , m by  ,the 
of  its  elder  English  sister  The  present  plan  of  this  Society  is.  aftm  myment  of 
interest  upon  capital,  to  share  the  net  profits  made  in  the  distributive  an/3  w 
departments  taken  together  between ‘the  purchasers  ^d  the  ^CL^fS 
departments,  the  payment  to  the  employees  being  made  at  tbe  same  rate  per  i t 
wages,  as  tbe  payment  to  the  purchasers  on  the  purchases  The  J,!  nP  ■ 

Uor  15  productive  industries,  and  for  the  purpoi  of  Z paynmnta ont KX,  T 
the  workmen,  no  distmction  is  made  on  account  of  the  different  nrnfi+a  L?  ^ * 
each  business.  The  Scottish  societies,  like  the  English  aune„rP  to  “ 

conditions  of  work.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  also  makes  it  I T™  g°°u 
their  aocmnulations  of  capital  exclusively  in  extending  co-onerativX  ^ ■ ° “T?lt  ? 
English  Wholesale,  which  has  large  investments  in  ’ 

pXti®tt“egittLtrgn“^ 

•mid  “ introducing  the  principle  ft  representative  guvTrnmen "fh^w  Tf**?. 
Such  enterprises  have  shown  in  their  early  stages  an  over,  i»,.  . workshops. 

than  other  forms  of  co-operation  in  the  same  stages  and  Derhf  ™ ^ w?43®6  °f  failures 
little  chance  of  succeeding  in  existing  eonditions^XMDt  m in^nJrgllt/PpeaT  to  ha,Te 
kind  or  when  they  possJL  some  efpecM  S IT* 

afforded  by  tbe  sympathy  of  distributive  co-operative  stores  or  of  n a-  6S,mea 
have  bad,  however,  it  is  alleged,  but  small  advantages  of  this  k?  Tkey 

that  public  bodies  seldom  exert  themselves  in  Englandas  thev do  T °°mPlain 

so  to  frame  their  contracts  as  to  adapt  them  to  S-onemtiva  00mtriffib 

have,  m a great  measure,  lost  the  advantage  of  an  easy  market  in  TWta  ^ 

m consequence  of  the  policy  of  entering  tato  competftion  with the^whtoh  has' been 

* Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  7533. 
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adopted  by  the  Wholesale  Society.  They  allege  that  that  Society  could  have  afforded 
them  good  knowledge  of  the  wants  of.  a large  class  of  customers,  and  a good 
access  to  them,  had  it  not  become  a rival  to  them.  Under  such  disadvantages  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  these  little  industrial  republics  would  have  but  small  chance 
of  surviving  m the  competition  in  the  open  market  with  individual  firms  and  companies 
possessing  the  advantages  of  more  special  commercial  training,  greater  command  of 
capital,  firmer  internal  discipline,  and  the  benefit  of  the  alliances  and  natural  sympathies 
existing  connections  and  good-will,  which  prevail  in  the  general  world  of  commence 
Nevertheless  the  movement  appeals  strongly  to  those  working  men  who  do  not  regard 
employment  as  consisting  simply  of  receiving  so  much  wage  in  return  for  so  much 
work ; and  who  do  not  value  highly  the  infinitesimal  share  in  the  management  of  their 
own  work  which  employees  in  a factory  of  the  Wholesale  may  derive  from  membership 
of  a Distributive  Society.  Its  advocates  claim  that  theirs  is  the  only  method  of 
employment  which  develops  every  faculty  of  the  workman  “ to  the  advantage  of  himself 
his  fellow-workers,  and  the  community.”*  However  this  may  be,  the  recent  history  of 
the  movement  is  not  altogether  discouraging.  Besides  many  smaller  societies,  there 
are  about  a dozen,  each  of  which  produces  from  twenty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  goods  annually,  has  much  expensive  machinery,  and  employs  a great  deal  of 
skilled  labour.  ° 

125.  Although  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  principles  of  profit-sharing  General 
and  co-operation  will  become  more  widely  extended  at  all  events  in  certain  classes  of  busi-  view  of 
ness,  yet  at  present  the  establishments  in  which  they  have  been  adopted  bear  a very  small  methods  of 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  manufacturing  industry.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  workmen  a^'usfcmeut 
are  paid  by  way  of  fixed  wage-rates,  varied  from  time  to  time  in  well  organised  trades  in  ° Wages' 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  bodies  of  employers  and  workmen.  In  unorganised 

trades,  variations  are  due  more  immediately  and  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market  and  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour.  The  strong  trade  organisations,  com- 
posca  chiefly  of  males,  skilled  workers,  accustomed  to  act  together  in  masses,  have  made 
the  old  method  of  settling  individual  wages  by  the  “ higgling  of  the  market  ” impossible, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  already  caused  the  substitution  for  it  of  wages  boards  or  other 
more  or  less  formal  institutions,  by  which  they  secure  a consultative  voice  in  the  division 
of  receipts  between  capital  and  labour.  A standard  wage  is  thus  established,  which  may 
be  varied  by  agreement  from  time  to  time  with  the  variations  in  the  prosperity  of  au 
industry.  The  system  of  a sliding  scale  is  a more  delicate,  flexible,  and  precise  mode 
of  adjusting  these  variations,  but  is  only  applicable  to  industries  of  a special  character 
In  cases  where  ohere  is  neither  profit-sharing  nor  a sliding-scale,  nor  a permanent 
jomt  wages  board,  nor  frequent  conferences  as  to  wage-rates  between  the  committees 
of  organised  bodies  of  employers  and  workmen,  the  wage-rate  is  settled,  partly  by 
custom,  partly  by  the  comparative  amount  of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour 
partly  by  occasional  temporary  combinations  on  the  part  of  workmen  to  make  a 
particular  demand. 

126.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  good  effect  in  improving  tie  relations  between  ™cctof 
employers  and  employed  of  various  benevolent  funds  against  accident,  sickness  and  joint  bme- 
oc  age,  jointly  subscribed  to  by  both.  In  the  case  of  some  dangerous  occupations  volent funds 
the  employers  have  subscribed  largely  to  such  funds  against  accidents  in  a fixed  pro-  °.n  the  rela' 
Pmi0'it0  ilhe  ^sonptions  of  the  men  upon  condition  of  the  latter  contracting  out  eZL™^611 
of  the  Employers  ^ability  Act  Such  is  the  case  with  the  South  Wales  and  Lancashire  and  Z 
Goal-Owners,  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  the  London  and  ployed. 
Brighton  Company,  Messrs  Armstrong’s  Works  at  Elswick,  and  other  establishments. 

Notice  has  been  lately  called  to  a similar  fund  existing  at  Messrs.  Tangye’s,  where 
the  whole  fund  is  contributed  by  the  employers.  Various  instances  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  of  benevolent  funds  in  particular  works  havino- 
a more  or  less  extensive  range  of  objects.  Such  funds  seem  to  be  especially  useful 
in  the  case  of  the  classes  of  labourers,  chiefly  of  an  unskilled  kind,  who  either  do  not 
belong  at  all  to  trade  unions,  or  to  such  trade  unions  only  as,  either  from  policy  or  want 
of  sufficient  means,  do  not  combine  benevolent  with  trade  objects.  When,  as  frequently 
is  the  case,  the  management  of  the  benevolent  f imd  is  in  the  hands  of  a joint  committee 
composed  partly  of  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  partly  of  those  of  the  em- 
ployers, the  evidence  shows  that  the  practice  of  friendly  co-operation  in  such  an  object 
does  much  to  improve  the  relations  between  them. 

127.  It  also  appears  that  in  cases  where  such  a benevolent  fund  exists  it  does  much  Adramn.es 
o give  men  an  mterest  in  permanently  working  in  the  same  establishments.  This  °f  such  funds. 

* Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  7682. 
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is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labour,  seeing  that  the  unsettled 
and  roving  habits  of  this  class  of  workmen  appear  to  be  an  evil,  both  to  themselves 
ano  to  society.  It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  industries  that  permanency  and 
regularity  of  work  is  a condition  precedent  to  anything  like  good  organisation  and 
the  rise  in  prosperity  and  the  standard  of  life  of  any  labouring  class  It  is  possible 
th.m,  m the  case  of  unskilled  labour,  the  best  road  to  this  lies  through  the  extension 
within  single  industrial  establishments,  or  groups  of  establishments,  of  the  practice 
of  profit-sharing  and  of  benevolent  funds.  ’ ^ 06 

4. — Summary  of  Present  State  of  Relations. 

128.  The  present  relations  of  capita!  and  labour  may  be  summed  up  very  broadly 
as  follows : So  far  as  experience  goes,  it  has  not  been  shown  that,  in  the  existing 
commereia.  world  industrial  establishments  can  survive  in  the  competition  of  the 
open  market  without  the  business  skill,  energy,  and  concentration  of  power 
characterizing  management  by  individual  employers,  or  trained  and  highly  paid 
BerT1°®  0t,  °“mP?niea-  exceptions  it  is  in  the  case  of 

industries  of  a very  simple  kmd  with  some  assured  and  special  clientele.  There 
trfhmi™  .!e™°  ™a,SOD'  however,  why  the  great  associations  of  consumers,  the  dis- 
tributive co-opeiative  stores,  having  at  their  command  business  ability,  and  a secure  and 
?!“dy  “ai'ket,'  siouI,d  ?ot  gready  extend  manufacturing  operations,  and  afford  to  work- 
men not  only  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  from  having  sympathetic  and 
personally  disinterested  employers,  but  also  those  benefits  which  are  already  conferred 
ZfW  fb  ™ ie  Prod\ot™  establishments  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society.  If, 
5“™? ■’  ‘K  consumers  who  support  co-operative  stores  should  he  willing  to  forego  the 
SS  ”8  Pir,0fitS’  T them; selves  with  the  distributive  profit!,  the 

h manufacturing  profits  after  payment  of  rent,  interest  on  capital, 

reo-ard*^'1"!?61? 6nt’  mig^  be  divided  among  the  producing  workmen.  With 
egard  to  industry  at  large,  it  seems  clear  that  for  a long  time  to  come  the  bulk 
and  ^£ne!0Sndl!0^d  °n  the  P™sent' system  of  employers  remunerated  by  profits 
etkrn  rfel™g  wages.  But  all  the  evidence  stows  that  for  the  last  fifty 
S8!“r/  P™«“  been  in  direction  of  the  acquisition  of  1 

of  tbif  ‘ d mdua‘nal  partnership  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  recognition 
of  this  may  assume  the  shape  of  profit-sharing  or  sliding-scales,  or  joint  wage-boards 

Zn a ^emeCsSenta0tVsd1^  “ «*  " trades!  Por  i -! 

part  at  present  this  industrial  partnership  only  extends  to  the  acouisition  hv 

SsbT01 WhethTtb™  °f  * C0”sdt!?fi¥e  Toioe  “ «*>  division  of  the  proceeds  of 
industiy.  Whether  the  movement  will  proceed  further,  and  end  in  their  accmiring 
a like  voice  in  the  general  management  of  trades,  the  control  of  production  and  the 
fixing  of  prices  and  whether  such  a development  would  be  in  the  of 

fimlTnDsw  S6’  are  questl0“8  t0  wUol“  probably  only  experience  can  supply  the 


IV. 
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1.  Existing  Methods  of  settling  Industrial  Disputes 
(a.)  Arbitration. 

(b.)  Joint  Boards  op  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

<c.j  .boards  op  Mediation. 

“ E—  - 

8'  ^ Disputes.PR0V12D  ^■etbods  or  preventing  or  settling  Industrial  Conflicts  and 


1.  Existing  Methods  of  settling  Industrial  Disputes. 

worPXSdt  “Yuppm todty  ^ 

*Ques!fioDs' ar0d seTtlefTbetoJor  aiTer^tr  k H *£"2  ^ “ “ 
by  way  of  conciliation  or  byway  of  arbitoaifon  ^ a“d  l0°k-0UtS  take  Pkoe'  «“>» 
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Arbitration  ia  the  settlement  by  one  or  more  presumably  impartial  persons  of  an 
issue  on  which  the  parties  have  failed  to  agree. 

qmaliatiM  is  the  coming  together  of  the  parties  for  the  discussion  of  questions  with 
a view  to  amicable  settlement.  This  word  is  often  used  where  we  should  oroDerlv 
speak  of  Mediation.  F ^ ^ 

Mediation  means  the  exercise  of  good  offices  by  some  outside  agency,  with  a view  to 
avert  an  impending  rupture  between  the  parties,  or,  if  the  rupture  has  taken  place  to 
bring  them  together  again  as  soon  as  possible,  without  itself  acting  as  arbitrator’  or 
making  an  award  though  it  might  sometimes  make  and  even  publish  recommendations 
as  to  the  course  which  should  be  followed.  In  the  latter  case  its  action  facilitates  what 
may  be  called  arbitration  by  public  opinion. 

130.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  industrial  disputes 
Cl.)  Those  which  arise  out  of  the  existing  terms  of  engagement  or  contract  of  service 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  particular 
establishments,  of  little  general  importance,  and  often  purely  personal  • 

(2.)  Those  which  arise  out  of  proposals  for  the  terms  of  engagement  or  contract 
of  service  to  subsist  for  a future  period.  These  disputes  are  frequently  of  wide 
interest,  affect  large  bodies  of  men,  and  are  the  most  general  cause  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs  on  a large  scale. 

The  first  olass,  of  minor  and  local  questions,  being  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
the  application  of  rules  already  recognised,  can  usually  be  dealt  with  and  settled,  upon 
the  ascertainment  of  facts,  without  much  difficulty  by  simple  methods  or  institutions 
or  a judicial  kind. 

. ,Th8,Befn^  olaf  ™ay  be,  compared  to  those  questions  which,  as  between  States  or 
individuals,  have  to  be  settled  by  treaties  or  agreement  arrived  at  after  negotiations 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  method  of  judicial  arbitration  has,  as  experience 
shows,  not  yet  been  successfully  applied  to  this  class  of  questions,  except  under  special 
circumstances  and  m a few  industries,  for  reasons  which  are  hereafter  indicated* 
it  is  important  to  hear  these  distinctions  in  mind,  both  in  considering  the  various 
methods  m practice  of  settling  industrial  issues  by  voluntary  means  and  institutions, 
and  m discussing  any  possible  improved  methods. 

• l3,1  VThe  vaJri0US1  ™ethoc]s  in  practice  of  settling  trade  questions  by  means  and 
institutions  internal  to  trades,  may  be  classified  as  follows,  beginning  from  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  and  working  upwards  to  the  most  highly  organised  institutions:— 

(1.)  JNegotiations  between  individual  employers  and  deputations,  or  representatives  of 
their  own  workmen. 

(2.)  Negotiations  between  individual  employers  and  trade  union  officials  from  outside 
on  behalf  of  their  workmen. 

(3.)  Negotiations  between  officials  of  trade  unions  and  officials  of  employers’  associa- 
te) Occasional  meetings  with  reference  to  wage-rates  and  other  general  questions 
between  committees  of  trade  unions  and  committees  of  employers'  associations, 
with,  possibly,  an  the  same  time  a standing  joint  committee  to  settle  minor 
questions  of  the  judicial  order. 

(5.)  More  or  less  regular  and  periodical  meetings  between  such  committees  for  the 
despatch  of  current  business. 

(6.)  Formation  of  joint  committees  or  wages  boards,  composed  equally  of  employers 
and  workmen,  and  meeting  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  for  the  settlement 
of  general  questioDs,  with  a regular  constitution  and  rules  of  procedure,  and 
usually  with  a standing  sub-committee  to  deal  with  minor  and  local  disputes 

m a judicial  manner.  The  wages  board  or  joint  committee  may  either  be  for  a 
/v  \ -d  ,e  tra~e’  or.  , a strict  section  of  a trade,  or  for  a single  establishment. 
(7.)  Reference  of  special  cases  to  an  arbitrator,  approved  by  both  parties. 

(b.)  Embodiment  in  the  constitution  of  joint  committees,  wages  boards,  or  other 
courts  of  conciliation  of  the  principle  of  referring  to  arbitration  questions  on 
which  such  bodies  .fail  to  agree.  Such  rule  of  reference  may  be  either  with 
regard  to  all  questions  or  with  regard  to  a certain  class  of  questions  only ; and 
the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  may  either  be  standing  referees  or  be  selected  upon 
each  occasion  ad  hoc. 

132  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  general  principle  upon  which  one  or  another  of  these 
methods  is  adopted  by  various  classes  of  industries.  It  may  be  said,  broadly  speaking, 

pj  .91C0  * See  paragraphs  13fi  and  137  post. 
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that  industries  -which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  little  organised  on  either  side 
hare  rarely  advanced  beyond  the  stage  at  which  employers  treat  with  deputations  of 
their  own  men  without  the  interposition  of  outside  trade  union  officials.  One  reason 
of  this  is  that  an  employer  is,  not  unnaturally,  un  willing  to  discuss  a question  concerning 
his  establishment  with  the  officials  or  committee  of  an  association  which  he  behaves 
to  be  but  very  partially  representative  of  the  men  in  the  industry.  It  is  also  usually 
the  case  that,  where  workmen  are  but  little  organised,  employers  are  not  organised 
at  all,  so  that  there  is  no  material  on  either  side  from  which  to  build  up  tile  more 
elaborate  and  formal  institutions  by  which,  in  some  trades,  general  questions  between 
bodies  of  employers  and  employed  are  settled.  It  bas  been  pointed  out  in  a previous 
part  of  this  Beport  ( see  paragraph  77  ante),  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  want  of 
organisation  among  workmen  is  the  fact  that  an  occupation  requires  little  or  no 
training,  and  is  open  to  general  competition.  It  is  in  these  unskilled  trades  that 
the  absence  of  any  formal  institutions  for  .settling  questions  and  disputes  is  most 
mark-fid . r 


133.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  industries,  merely  because  they  are  hi  Mil  y 
organised,  adopt  the  most  elaborate  of  the  methods  in  question.  Upon  the  whole 
it  m still  at  present  an  exceptional  thing  that  a trade,  or  district  section  of  a trade 
should  have  an  organised  joint  board  of  employers  and  employed  of  a standing 
character,  with  a definite  constitution,  meeting  regularly  for  the  settlement  of  waffe°- 
rates  and  other  general  questions,  and  providing  a resort  to  arbitration.  The  plan 
more  usually  adopted  is  that  of  special  conferences  between  representative  committees 
on  either  side  to  settle  general  questions,  while  minor  and  local  questions  are  settled 
either  directly  between  each  employer  and  those  immediately  employed  by  him  or 
between  the  officials  of  the  different  associations,  or  between  the  trade  union  officials 
and  the  employers  in  works  where  the  difficulties  arise.  Many  of  the  most  strongly 
organized  and  successful  unions  appear  to  prefer  these  simpler  methods  to  anv 
attempt  to  form  permanent  joint  boards  with  employers  for  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  questions. 


It  may,  however,  be  added  that  although  restitutions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
have  not  been  brought  to  a very  high  pitch  of  development  in  a large  proportion  of 
trades,  the  evidence  shows  that  in  matters  of  standards  of  wages  and  hours  one 
organised  body  or  employers  and  workmen  taking  counsel  together  affect  a iLmrer 
area . than  that  of  their  own  district  or  even  their  own  trade.  Instances  were  given  of 
districts  and  works  which,  while  not  belonging  to  any  organised  institution  for  con- 
ciliation themselves,  make  it  their  rule  to  follow  the  decisions  of  such  an  institution  in 
their  trade  with  regard  to  general  wage-rates  and  similar  matters.  This  indirect 
influence  seems  to  be  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  trades  which  regulate  their 
wage-rate  by  means  of  a sliding-  scale  supervised  by  a representative  joint  hoard 

134.  Joint  committees  of  employers  and  employed  for  settling  questions  of  the  minor 
or  local  kind  sometimes  east  m the  form  of  standing  committees  of  the  erased 
boards  for  settling  the  larger  or  general  questions,  and  sometimes  also  exisf  inde 
pendently  where  there  are  no  such  boards.  In  the  Durham  and  Nnrth?™lLi  a 
coal  mining .districts,  for -instance,  where  general  qnestions  are  treated  not  by  a S 
board,  but  by  occasional  conferences  of  the  executive  committees  on  both  sides^  tho 
machinery  for  settling  the  minor  questions  by  means  of  joint  committees  is  of  Ihe 
most  elaborate  character.  These  committees  meet  with  regularitv  h,JL  ! * 

system  of  procedure,  and  settle  a great  number  of  oases  with  ronsidmkble  sucoess  PThe 
meetings  of  each  of  these  joint  committees  are  presided  over  by  an  independent  and 
salaried  chairman  who  has  a easting  vote.  Thus  the  practice  of  ‘ w ? 

appears  in  these  districts  to  have  been  tried  but  now  discarded  in  the  catf  oT’gS 
questions  has  been  successfully  embodied  in  the  institutions  which  deal wfth X 
minor  and  local  class  of  questions.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  -ioinf 
of  a more  or  less  highly  irganised  character  for 

of  such  committees  will  be  found  in  the  Summaries  of  Evidenced  1™, ?? ptlc!“a 
particular  industries.  A general  reference  may  also  here  be  made  toX  1 

“ 0“  ‘he  rules  of  Boards  of  Arbitratioi  and  OonoffiatSX  wLh  ■ “n  “o' 

to  the  volume  published  by  the  Commission  unon  the  ££T?nlfi«’nf  a*  is  prefixed 
* Employed  which  furnishes  aZdeXd  dtcXl  rftheT? 
objects,  constitution,  and  procedure  of  these  boards.  1)000  ot  “6  lustory> 


135.  In  a previous  part  of  this  Beport  ( see  paragraphs  112  to  115 
taken  to  examine  the  system  of  wages  boards,  considered  as  a means  of 


ante),  occasion  was 
improving  relations 
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between  employers  and  employed  and  preventing,  by  amicable  methods  of  settling  wave- 
rates,  industrial  conflicts  from  arising.  The  question  of  modes  by  which  such  conflicts  may 
he  terminated  when  they  have  broken  out,  or  may  be  obviated  when  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  arising,  is  of  a different  character.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  last-mentioned 
question  that  importance  attaches  to  the  results  of  actual  experience  of  arbitration, 
whether  conducted  by  special  arbitrators  for  particular  trade  disputes  or  whether 
systematically  provided  for  in  trade  institutions. 

136.  Questions  in  many  trades  and  concerning  various  issues  have  been  from  time  to 
time  referred  to  arbitration.  In  large  questions,  sucb  as  general  wage-rates,  demar- 
cation disputes  between  trades,  hours  of  labour,  or  the  restriction  of  apprentices, 
resort  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  decision  of  eminent  persons  in  the  legal, 'political^ 
or  industrial  spheres.  Where  trades  are  large  and  strongly  organised, °the  plan  of 
referring  such  geueral  questions  to  single  individuals  has  proved,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  attended  by  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  arbitrators.  Either  the  arbitrator  is  quite  unconnected  with  industrial  work, 
and  then  the  process  of  informing  his  mind  upon  the  matter  is  too  long  and  costly  i 
or,  he  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  industrial  world,  and  then  one  party  or  the 
other  is  apt  to  suspect  him  of  bias  and  partiality.  A still  more  fundamental  difficulty 
is  this : m general  questions,  such  as  those  which  affect  wages  or  hours,  in  which 
interests  of  considerable  magnitude  and  far-reaching  consequences  are  involved, 
either  the  employers  or  the  employed,  or  both,  are  frequently  indisposed  to  entrust 
the  decision  to  any  single  person.  Instances  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  in 
which  such  awards,  when  given,  have  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  although 
they  have  for  a period  been  accepted  and  largely  observed.  In  a few  instances  the 
awards  of  single  arbitrators  have  even  been  repudiated. 

137.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  collected  from  the  evidence  that,  in  cases  where 
very  strong  organisation  enables  the  Avorkmen  fully  to  hold  their  own,  and  «ven  rives 
them  advantages  in  bargaining,  they  are  the  more  apt  to  be  averse  to  arbitration  by 
individuals  regarding  these  general  questions,  while  employers  are  more  disposed 
to  resort  to  it.  Certainly  the  desire  for  arbitration  on  general  questions,  and  especially 
for  some  form  of  State  arbitration,  seems  usually  to  be  stronger  among  workmen  of 
poorly  organised  trades.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a common  feeling  that 
these  general  questions  are  too  important  to  be  referred  to  what  is  sometimes 
known  as  one-man  arbitration.”  It  seems  at  present  that  the  objection  felt 
by  strong  trades  to  submitting  large  questions  concerning  wage-rates  or  hours 
to  arbitration  resembles  that  which  would  prevent  Parliament  from  referring  to 
tho  decision  of  an  eminent  judge  some  question  upon  which  the  two  Houses  failed 
to  agree.  Such  questions  are  in  fact  not  suited  for  judicial  decision.  They  are  questions 
of  practical  politics,  in  which  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposite  parties  is  an 
element  that  can  hardly  be  left  out  of  account.  The  result  of  these  difficulties  has  been 
that,  in  some  of  the  great  strongly- organised  trades  at  any  rate,  resort  to  “ one-man 
arbitration  is  not  so  frequent  noiv  as  it  once  was.  If  in  the  case  of  various  industries 
a desire  for  arbitration  is  expressed,  it  would  more  often  seem  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  30 me  kind  of  State  tribunal,  than  in  that  of  reference  of  questions  to  individual 
arbitrators. 

138.  Instances  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  in  which,  in  large  and 
important  trades,  provision  is  made  for  the  regular  reference  to  arbitration  of  issues 
upon  which  the  representatives  of  employers  and  employed  fail  to  agree.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  that  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  the  North  of  England 
Iron  and  Steel  Trade,  the  arbitrator  is  appointed  especially  for  each  occasion  when  the 
parties  fail  to  agree,  but  he  may  be  the  standing  “referee”  who  is  t.he  permanent 
arbitrator  to  the  joint  committee  that  deals  with  minor  questions.  In  another  case 
that  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  the  “ President”  of  the  Board  acts 
as  permanent  arbitrator  where  the  Board  fails  to  agree.  Provision  for  reference  to 
arbitration  in  the  last  resort  is  also  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  recently  founded 
Boards  in  the  Boot  and  Shoo  Trade.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  actual  reference  to 
the  arbitrator  appear  to  be  very  frequent,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  provision  of  an 
ultimate  resort  to  arbitration  much  facilitates  the  settlement  of  questions  by  agreement. 

139.  The  plan  of  “ one-man  arbitration  ” did  not  prove  very  successful  in  the  recent 
“ demarcation  ” disputes  between  the  various  trades  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  It  has 
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been  made  one  of  the  rules  of  the  new  federation  of  these  trades,  established  in  1880 
that  disputes  between  any  of  the  federated  societies  which  cannot  be  amicably  settled 
Shan  be  referred  to  a court  of  arbitration.  Bach  party  is  to  appoint  two  arbitrators 
who,  again,  are  to  appoint  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  Both 
arbitrators  and  umpire  are  themselves  to  be  trade  unionists. 

140.  Disputes  are  often  settled,  either  before  a strike  actually  commences,  or  more 
often,  perhaps,  when  it  has  proceeded  for  some  time  and  both  combatants  being 
exhausted  desire  an  honourable  compromise,  by  the  action  of  mediators,  who  bring 
the  parties  together  and  suggest  terms  upon  which  they  can  agree.  Conspicuous 
instances  of  successful  interventions  of  this  kind  were  those  by  which  a committee  of 
Jatingmshed  persons  terminated  the  London  dock  strike  of  1S89,  and  that  by  which 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  brought  to  an  end  the  miners’  strike  in  that  county  in  1892 
It  has  not  been  unusual  for  mayors  of  towns  or  other  local  authorities  to  offer  this 
v fl  °f  a *e  receIlt  coal  conflict  ‘he  principal  mayors  in  the  districts 

chiefly  affected  offered  their  intervention  without  success,  but  a littie  later  Tour 
Majesty  s Government,  through  the  Foreign  Secretary,  was  successful  in  bringing 
about  an  agreement  Occasional  mediation  has  suggested  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
regular  boards  for  this  purpose,  one  advantage  of  which  is  that  they  are  in  a better 
position  than  the  occasional  mediator  to  intervene  before  a conflict  has  actually 

. ,14A'  ,1ih08e  ?oarda'  whieh  have  recently  been  considerably  developed  in  the  larger 
industrial  centres,  are  formed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  in’  a 
™ 1,00?1  mdust™s.  Their  formation  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  co-operation 

of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  with  the  local  trades  council.  For  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  London  Conciliation  Board,  which  is  a leading  example  of  this  type  of 
institution,  it  was  arranged  that  the  London  trades  should  be  classified  in  12  groups 
each  of  which  shonid  have  a workmen’s  committee  electing  a representative  on  the 

7 tpTwplve  fePSe8ent“tlT«  were  a 30  8lected  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
o by  the  County  Council,  and  one  other  by  the  labour  representatives  on  the  Board’ 
In  case  of  a dispute  arising  in  anjr  London  trade,  it  is  the  practice  of  this  Board  in 
the  first,  place,  to  invite  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to  a friendly  conference,  at  which 
IiTthe  T°  “ei?bers  o4fll?  board  usually  sit  as  assessors  to  smooth  away  difilcnlties 
111  the  event  of  no  adjustment  being  arrived  at  by  this  means,  the  Board  invites 
both  parties  to  agree  to  submit  the  case  to  its  arbitration,  or  to  arbitrators  selected 
from  its  own  body  or  otherwise.  The  London  Board,  which  was  founded  in  the 
course  of  1890,  has  hitherto  met  with  success  in  its  operations,  and  boards  of  a similar 
character  have  been  established  m several  large  labour  centres.  The  system  annears 
to  be  especially  well  adapted  to  places  where  a number  of  various  industries^  are 

sc°atotrm  more  use,ul  “ the  ~ ^ 
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Employed,  by  way  of  Agreement  or  Arbitration. 

Star°f  “moments  or  awardee  b&TK 

of  course,  be  enforced 

many  great  trades  are  really  the  governing  nnntrST 'on  to  ‘^e  arrangements,  which  in 
and  workmen,  powerful  though  ft  ¥m  JE  ontracts.  m?de  between  bodies  of  employers 
Ton  cannot,  JwiSses  teauenth “l  18  °ne,  °f  f ,mereIy  ^ W 
breach  of  contract.  And  InZlh  as  tW  7 °T  (say)  1?’000  f»r 

which  have  no  legal  personality  fm-  + 1,  greements  are  made  between  bodies 

damages.  In  so^eZadZ.To^ ever  TS  7/ ^ ^ rite  fa, 

central  executive,  the  force  which  the  socfetlcrfxl 
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them  carry  out  the  agreements  arrived  at  with  the  employers  is  so  strona-  as  almost 

f “r* Ivhe,caf of  a tode which  SlftThe 

complete  monopoly  of  its  trade,  individual  members  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
arrangements  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  men  and  agreed  to  bv  emnlovers 
can  practically  bo  driven  out  of  the  trade,  by  being  expelled  from  the  society  for  in 
that  case,  their  fellow  workmen  will  not  work  with  them,  nor  will  employers  emiilov 
them.  Recalcitrant  sections  of  workmen  can  be  told,  that  unless  they  submit  theiV 
grievances . to  the  proper  quarter  before  striking,  or  accept  an  agreement  or  award 
jointly  arrived,  at  by  the  central  executive  and  the  employers,  (1)  they  will  be  dis 
cnarged  by  their  own  employers,  (2)  no  other  employers  in  the  trade  will  employ  them’ 

(3)  their  own  society  will  not  only  refuse  to  support  them  when  out  of  work  and 
perhaps  exclude  them  from  membership,  but  will  supply  their  employers  with  men 
to  take  their  places.  The  officials  of  several  societies  said  in  evidence  that  thev 
would  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this,  and  some  instances  were  given  of  steps  of  this 
kind  having  actually  been  taken.  This  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
settlement  is  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  workmen  affected,  inending  the  officials 
who  may  be  expected  to  guide  them,  and  would  be  inapplicable  to  a case  where  the 
settlement  was  repugnant  to  such  a majority.  Subject  to  this  qualification,  it  mav  be 
said  that  where  the  great  bulk  of  workmen  and  employers  in  a trade  "are 
enrolled  m them  respective  associations,  and  act  loyally,  no  individual  workman  or 
section  of  workmen,  can  withstand  such  a combination  to  enforce  the  expressed  will 
of  the  trade.  A method  of  this  kind  for  the  united  enforcement  of  decisions  iointlv 
arrived  at  m very  clearly  formulated  in  the  rules  of  a joint  board  of  conciliation 
which  has  lately  been  formed  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  by  the  action  of  the  Melbourne 
Employers  Union  and  Trades  Hall  Council. 

^ “°ral  safction  to  agreements  and  awards  diminishes  Difficultiesof 
as  the  organisation  on  each  side  becomes  less  perfect.  If  discontented  workmen  know  enforcement 
tnat  excommunication  by  the  associated  workmen  and  employers  will  not  destroy  their  wbere 
chance  of  employment,  but  that  they  can  easily  find  work  outside,  thev  mav  be  disposed  ?-rganisft' 
to  follow  their  own  will  rather  than  that  of  their  society.  The  same"  remirk  is  true  of  'Zerte 
an  employer  who  knows  that  he  can  obtain  workmen  whether  or  not  he  conforms  to  the 
agreements  between  the  associations.  The  evidence  shows  that  leaders  of  weak  trade 
unions,  knowing  how  slight  their  hold  over  the  members  is,  dare  not  attempt  boldlv 
to  prevent  strikes  by  sections,  and  cannot  enforce  compliance  with  agreements  or  awards 
which  do  not  satisfy  the  men.  Most  instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  among  the 
less  Skilled  and  worse  organised  industries.  But  the  history  of  the  Durham  miners 
for  some  time  previously,  to  the  great  strike  of  1892  shows  that  the  same  thing  mav 
occur  where  a trade  union  is  highly  organised,  if  the  constitution  does  not  iecure 
sumcient  administrative  power  to  tfie  central  executive. 

145.  The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  moral  sanction  or  force,  which  at 
present  is  alone  available  to  secure  respect  to  the  arrangements  betweei  bodies  of 
employers  and  workmen  throughout  the  industry  and  to  the  awards  of  arbitration  can 
only,  as  far  as  present  experience  goes.be  relied  on  with  anything  like  certainty  in 
those  trades  which  are  very  well  organised,  so  as  to  comprise  practically  all  the  workers 
m a trade,  or  important  district  of  it,  and  which  have  a strong  and  efficient  form  of 
internal  government.  In  trades  of  this  class,  at  any  rate,  in  spite  of  occasional  serious 
disturbances,  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  fewer  outbreaks  of  industrial 
conflicts  between  employers  and  employed,  due  to  the  growing  practice  of  consultations 
upon  equal  terms  of  representatives  of  either  party  in  conferences  or  standing  mint 
committees.  By  influences  of.  this  kind  there  are  gradually  established  steady  and 
permanent  trade  customs  with  regard  to  price  lists,  the  regulation  of  wages 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  other  conditions  of  labour.  Under  these 
circumstances  custom  may  become  so  strong,  even  without  assistance  from  law,  as 
to  attord  m such  trades  an  almost  certain  and  practically  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
carrying  out  of  industrial  agreements  and  awards. 


3.  Possible  Impkoved  Methods  op  Preventim  on  Setilito  Industrial  Coroicis  and 
Disputes. 

.148.  Both  the  oral  evidence  and  the  answers  to  questions  show  that  there  is  a very 
wide-spread  desire  alike  on  the  side  of  employers  and  of  employed  for  improved  and 
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more  pacific  modes  of  settling  disputes,  but  very  vague  and  conflicting  ideas  as  towtat 
such  modes  should  be. 

147.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  important  distinction  between  trade  disputes 
arising  upon  the  interpretation  of  existing  agreements  and  customs,  and  upon  all  minor 
and  personal  matters,  and  those  relating  to  the  making  of  new  agreements,  and  the 
alteration  of  existing  agreements  and  customs.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  industrial 
world,  district  or  trade  tribunals  have,  in  many  instances,  though  by  no  means  in  all 
cases,  been  formed  for  the  interpretation  of  existing  agreements  and  customs  and  the 
settlement  of  personal  and  minor  disputes.  These  tribunals  do  effectively  settle  a great 
number  of  such  questions,  though  they  do  not  possess,  like  the  Conseils  de  Prud- 
hommes  in  France,  legal  powers  of  procedure,  enabling  them  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  examine  them  on  oath,  to  compel  the  production  of  documents,  &c.,  and  though 
their  decisions  are  not  legally  binding.  Their  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  discipline 
and  self-control  of  the  employers  and  employed  affected,  and  the  interest  which  they 
have  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  their  respective  associations.  General  questions, 
it  has  further  been  shown,  are  settled  either  by  more  or  less  periodical  meetings  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  or  by  what  comes  to  much  the  same  thing, 
formal  collective  agreements  made  between  the  representatives  of  great  associations, 
hindino-  morally  upon  the  members  of  those  associations,  enforceable  by  public  opinion 
and  by  such  coercive  action  as  the  associations  may  be  able  to  exercise  over  their 
members,  and  usually  very  effectively  observed  and  loyally  carried  out.  _ In  some  cases, 
however, 'such  agreements  have  been  repudiated  by  large  sections,  or  minorities,  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  collective  agreements,  or  of  establishing  industrial 
trade  tribunals,  increases  in  proportion  as  industries  are  unorganised,  and  industries  are, 
as  a rule,  lees  organised  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  skilled  and  specialised.  The 
industries  in  which  such  agreements  have  been  most  successfully  made  and  effectively 
enforced  are  those  in  which  workmen,  either  on  account  of  the  skill  and  training 
required,  or  because,  as  in  mining,  they  have  a certain  local  monopoly  of  the  business, 
hold  a strong  position,  and  consequently  compel  the  employers  also  to  cohere  firmly 
together  for  purposes  of  resistance. 

148.  In  ordinary  law,  agreements,  if  such  as  the  law  holds  valid,  are  enforceable  by 
way  of  compensation  in  damages.  Specific  performance  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
applied  in  this  country  only  to  contracts  for  the  sale  and  letting  of  land.  It  is  not 
granted  where  damages  are  considered  an  adequate  remedy,  nor  where  the  perform- 
ance cannot  effectually  be  controlled  by  the  Court ; and  accordingly  it  is  recognised  at 
law  that  it  is  nob  applicable  to  general  employment.  A man  cannot  be  compelled  to 
work  for  an  employer,  or  an  employer  to  employ  a man.  It  is  true  that  in  special 
circumstances  a man  can  be  restrained  from  working  otherwise  than  as  he  has  con- 
tracted to  work,  but  this  constraint  is  purely  negative,  and  never  extends  to  the 
enforcement  of  a contract.  Also,  if  any  section  of  men  disagree  with  the  collective 
agreement  arrived  at  by  their  trade,  nothing  can  legally  prevent  them  from  leaving 
their  work.  Or  if  an  employer,  or  set  of  employers,  refuse  to  accept  such  agreement 
they  cannot  legally  bo  prevented  from  closing  their  works,  or  discharging  and  replacing 
their  hands.  It  may  be  that  an  employer  may  be  unable  to  carry  through  the  agreement 
from  want  of  capital  or  through  certain  resulting  losses,  and  the  suspension  of  his  work, 
though  inevitable,  would  undoubtedly  inflict  loss  upon  the  workmen.  Even  where  a 
stoppage  of  work  or  discharge  from  employment  is  in  breach  of  contract  or  otherwise 
legally  unjustifiable,  so  that  an  action  for  damages  could  he  maintained,  the  remedy 
would  be  unequal,  for  although  workmen  might  recover  damages  from  individual 
employers,  it  would  practically  be  impossible  for  employers  to  recover  damages  from  a 
number  of  individual  workmen. 

149.  Collective  agreements  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  frequently  made  between  great 
bodies  of  organised  workmen  and  employers,  which  bodies  have  no  legal  personality 
and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  for  damages  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  such  agreements  by 
sections  of  their  members.  There  is  collective  action  without  legal  collective  respon- 
sibility. While  this  state  of  things  lasts  it  does  not  appear  that  such  collective  agree- 
ments can  be,  as  between  such  bodies,  otherwise  than  morally  binding  upon  them. 

150.  In  these  circumstances,  it  has  occurred  to  some  people  that  the  most  effective 
remedy  might  be  to  give  hv  legislation  facilities  to  bodies  of  employers  and  employed 
to  acquire  legal  personality  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  industrial  agreements  of 
which  the  law  could  take  cognizance  and  which  could  be  enforced  by  actions  for  damages 
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directed  against  the  collective  funds  of  such  societies.  Bills  embodying  this  suggestion 
have  been  brought  before  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies  of  New  Zealand  and 
bouth  Australia.  The  proposals  are  that  any  such  body  shah  be  able  by  registration  to 
acquire  legal  personality  and  to  enter  into  industrial  agreements  for  specific  terms 
enforceable  by  money  penalties  of  a limited  amount  upon  the  organisations  parties 
to  ic,  and  upon  other  persons  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  the  agreement 
members  of  such  organisations.*  The  language  of  the  Bills  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  or  not  the  organisation  as  such  would  continue  to  be  liable  for 
any  breach  of  agreement  by  those  who  -had  ceased  to  be  members  This  is  an 
important  point;  for  though  it  would  certainly  seem  a’  strong  measure  to  make  an 
association  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  were  no  longer  its 
members  on  the  other  hand  if  this  were  not  done  the  scheme  hardly  appears  to  dispose 
of  the  old  difficulty  of  enforcing  legal  penalties  against  a mass  of  working  men 
that  a 'fUfotiTO  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  a union  consisting  of 
50,000  miners,  and  that  20,000  of  them,  being  dissatisfied  with  it,  resolved  first  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  subsequently  to  repudiate  the  agreement  then 
although,  according  to  tnese  proposals,  each  of  the  20,000  might  be  liable  to  fine 
or  even  imprisonment,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  enforce  such  penalties 
and  the  aggrieved  party  would  have  no  other  means  of  redress. 

151.  If  the  association  were  not  legally  responsible  so  long  as  an  agreement  lasted  F"rth“ 

tor  its  observance  by  persons  who  in  the  meantime  ceased  to  be  members,  the  practical  ctse™‘ti°"s- 

value  of  a legal  guarantee  of  this  kind  would  in  great  measure  depend  upon  the 

strenggi  of  the  tie  which  bound  members  to  their  Union.  It  would  probably  not  be 

very  effective  in  the  case  of  organisations  like  those  of  unskilled  labour,  which  have 

but  a weak  hold  over  their  members,  or  add  in  such  oases  very  much  strength  to 

the  moral  forces  which  are  at  present  the  only  sanction  to  industrial  agreements 

and  awards.  But  m the  case  of  the  strongly  organised  skilled  trades,  the  benefits 

derived  by  members  from  the  associations  are  often  so  considerable,  that  it  would 

be  improbable  that  they  would  abandon  their  associations  for  the  sake  of  anv 

temporary  advantage  which  they  might  think  themselves  able  to  gain  through  breach 

of  the  collective  agreements.  It  is,  of  course,  precisely  in  these  trades  that  agreements 

are,  as  matters  stand  now,  best  observed,  even  without  any  right  to  sue  for  compensation 

while  on  the  other  hand  a weak  and  poor  union,  even  if  endowed  with  legal  personality 

and  made  legally  responsible  for  any  breach  of  agreement  by  the  persons  who  hmi 

ceased  to  be  members  of  it,  would  constitute  but  a feeble  guarantee  to  employers  that 

the  terms  of  the  agreement  would  be  loyally  observed.  * 3 

152.  It  has  been  argued  by  witnesses  in  favour  of  facilitating  collective  legally  binding 
agreements  that  thereby  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  some  guarantee  alto  the  pei? 
manenoe  for  determinate  periods  of  arrangements  made  between  employers  and  employed  m“*s  foc 
Several  witnesses,  m giving  evidence  with  regard  to  the  system  of  the  sliding  scale  "laid  si“ciiied 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that,  where  this  system  is  in  force,  employers  are  able  to  make 
calculations  as  to  the  future  cost  of  production  for  some  time*  beforehand,  and  oau 
therefore  enter  into  long  contracts  with  purchasers 

An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  might,  it  was  thought,  be  gained  if  it  were  enacted 
hat  any  elective  industrial  agreement,  to  be  legally  enforceable,  must  be  made  foi  a 
specific  term.  On  the  one  hand  employers  would  be  able  better  to  forecast  the  cost 
of  production,  while  on  the  other,  it  would  be  made  more  difficult  during  the  fixed 
period  for  any  employer  who  was  bound  by  the  agreement  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to 
take  contracts  at  lower  prices,  lhere  would  also  be  the  advantage  that,  the  date  of 
?f  a extract  being  fixed  there  would  be  some  guarantee  of  sufficient  time 
aZSdto  ™iP  consideration  and  discussion  of  .the  terms  upon  which 

two  suggestions  made  by  important  and  experienced  witnesses  for  the  Mr.'JWs 

settlement  of  trade  disputes  seem  worthy  of  particular  notice.  One  such  suggestion  was  suggestion. 
Strilm  or  lc4?11 1 1 ali  tTfie ,dl®j;ute®  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law ; that  is,  that  Evidence, 
strikes  or  lock-outs  should  be  illegal  and  punishable  incases  where  arbitration  had  not 


of*Ms  Sit  ~ v* 

contained  in  agreements  made  between  any  parties  haring  theVeity  to  enterrito "onto™ 
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been  resorted  to.  The  witness  who  made  this  proposal  (and  who  is  himself  a member  of 
the  Commission)  started  from  this  principle,  viz.,  that  no  body  of  men  or  of  employers 
“ have  a right  tt  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  and  cease  work,  discouraging 
“ the  whole  trade  of  the  district,  and  interfering  with  the  dependent  trades. 
In  fact  what  this  witness  would  desire  would  be  to  give  legal  effect  to  what  is  already 
a rule  of  that  trade  union  with  which  he  is  connected,  not  to  resort  to  strikes 
before  trying  to  get  the  dispute  settled  by  arbitration,  and  to  make  this  binding  not 
only  upon  associations  which  had  the  rule,  but  upon  all  employers  and  employed. 
Mr  Trow  did  not,  however,  propose  to  create  anything  like  Government  tribunals,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  if  his  proposal  became  law,  the  employers  and  the  employed  in 
every  trade  would  form  organisations,  if  none  already  existed,  and  create  industrial 
tribunals  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  did  not  show  how,  in  practice,  a 
law  prohibiting  strikes  or  lock-outs  could  be  enforced  against  large  bodies  of  workmen 
or  employers.  The  principle  suggested  by  this  witness  was,  however,  embodied  in  a 
Bill  brought  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  in  1890, 
which  proposed  to  make  liable  to  fine  any  organisation  of  employers  or  employed, 
or  any  member  thereof,  who  should  take  part  in  or  assist  any  loclc-out  _ or  strike  on 
account  of  any  dispute  for  the  settlement  of  which  any  board  of  conciliation  to  be 
created  under  the  Act  should  have  jurisdiction.  It  was  suggested  by  some  other 
witnesses  that  without  making  resort  to  arbitration  legally  necessary,  or  making 
strikes  and  lock-outs  before  arbitration  illegal,  legal  force  should  be  given  to  awards 
made,  upon  the  agreement  of . the  parties,  by  industrial  tribunals  or  individual 
arbitrators. 


Existing  154.  A Memorandum,  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  shows 
statutory  the  existing  position  of  the  statutory  law  with  reference  to  arbitration  in  trade 

machinery  dispuleB<  This  Memorandum  is  printed  as  Appendix  III.  to  this  Report.  He  points 
tion  Itra'  out  that  in  the  result  of  the  various  Acts  which  he  mentions  “ employers  and  workmen 
“ can  practically,  whenever  they  think  fit,  create  or  adopt  by  agreement  a special 
“ tribunal,  whose  decisions  will  be  binding  in  all  trade  disputes,  and  enforceable  by 
“ the  special  powers  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  IY.”  All  this  machinery,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  desire  expressed  in  favour  of  enforceable  arbitration,  seems  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  have  been  put  in  motion.  In  fact,  it  may  be  gathered  that  very  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  laws,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not 
come  within  the  province  of  any  public  authority  to  call  attention  to  them,  or 
because  thev  did  not  prove  suitable  to  actual  requirements,  or  because,  hitherto, 
employers  and  employed  have  preferred  to  settle  their  disputes  in  their  own  way 
without  calling  in  extraneous  authority. 


Chief  points  155.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  this  legislation  are— (1)  that 
in  this  the  Act  of  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  passed  in  the  year  1824,  and  amended  in  details  in  the 
legislation.  year  iQ37?  includes  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  awards  of  the  industrial 
tribunals  contemplated  in  that  Act,  by  distress  or  imprisonment ; (2)  that  these  same 
powers  are  extended  by  tbe  Act  of  1867  to  the  awards  of  the  “ equitable  councils 
of  conciliation  or  arbitration  ” contemplated  in  that  Act ; (3)  that  the  Acts  of  1824 
and  1867  expressly  excluded  the  proposed  tribunals  from  establishing  “ a rate  of 
“ wages  or  price  of  labour  or  workmanship  at  which  the  workmen  shall  in  future  be 
“ paid,  unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  master  and  workmen  ; ” (41  that  the 
Acts  of  1824  and  1867,  together  with  the  “ Arbitration  (Masters  and  'Workmen)  Act, 
1872,”  appear  to  have  been  complete  failures. 

Mr.Boulton's  156.  Tbe  typical  joint  trade  council  of  employers  and  workmen  contemplated  by  the 
suggestion.  Act  of  1867,  was  evidently  intended  to  correspond  in  form  to  the  voluntary  councils 
of  conciliation,  some  of  which  were  at  that  date  beginning  to  come  into  existence. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  a single  application  has  been  made  under  that  Act  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  the  licence  which  would  confer  upon  such  councils,  if  properly 
constituted,  the  power  of  enforcing  their  awards.  Mr.  Boulton,  the  president 
of  the  London  Conciliation  Board,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1867 
had  failed  because  it  attempted  to  lay  down  restrictive  regulations  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  industrial  tribunals,  and  that  tbe  Act  of  1872  had  failed  because  it 
was  too  vague  and  did  not  contemplate  existing  concrete  bodies.  He  suggested  that 
future  legislation  might  be  more  successful  if  it  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  certain 
legal  powers  by  boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  already  existing,  or  to  be  formed 
and  fulfilling  certain  simple  conditions. 
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157.  Some  witnesses  desired  to  see  the  establishment  boards  of  arbitration 
appointed  wholly  or  partly  by  the  State.  The  form  of  State  Board  usually  suggested 
is  that  of  assessors  taken  equally  from  the  employers  and  workmen  of  a trade  or 
district,  together  with  an  official  with  a deciding  vote  appointed  by  Government. 
Other  witnesses  desired  to  limit  the  function  of  the  State  to  the  appointment,  upon 
the  application  of  either  party  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  of  an  official  to  hold  local 
inquiries  and  make  special  investigation  upon  the  occasion  of  any  trade  dispute,  with 
a view  to  a report  which  should  guide  public  opinion  into  the  right  direction,  and 
bring  it  to  bear  against  the  side  in.  fault. 

158.  A Bill  “to  make  provision  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labour  disputes” 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of  1893  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  behalf  of  the  Government.*  This  Bill  provides  that 
“ Where  a difference  exists,  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer,  or  any  class  of 
employers,  and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes  of  workmen,”  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  “ on  the  application  of  any  of  the  employers  or  workmen  appoint  a 
person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliator  or  as  a board  of  conciliation.”  The  Bill 
further  proposes  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  power,  in  cases  where  it  may  seem  desirable, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  aiding  by  advice  and  local  inquiries  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  conciliation  in  any  district  or  trade.  It  also  provides  that  any  board  of  this 
kind  established  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  may  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  registration.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  Bill  that  any  board  should, 
through  such  registration,  acquire  any  powers  of  summoning  witnesses,  examining 
documents  or  enforcing  awards,  but,  upon  registration,  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
every  such  board  to  furnish  such  returns  and  reports  of  its  proceedings  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  require. 

159.  Another  Bill  of  a more  elaborate  kind  was  introduced  in  the  same  session  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Montagu, 
Sir  Francis  Powell,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  and  is  supported  by  the  London  Conciliation 
Board,  which  represents  the  views  of  a considerable  number  of  employers  and  workmen 
in  the  Metropolis.  This  Bill  provides  that  any  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
established  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  may  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  registration.  The  effect  of  registration’  would  be  to  confer  upon  any 
conciliation  board,  and  arbitrator  or  umpire  appointed  under  the  Act,  the  power,  in 
proceedings  under  the  Act,  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  The  Bill  also  contains 
means  by  which  witnesses  and  documents  may  be  legally  brought  before  the 
proposed  boards  of  conciliation ; but  no  person  is  to  be  compelled  to  produce  any 
document  which  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  produce  on  the  trial  of  an  action,  nor  to 
produce  the  books  or  accounts  of  any  trade  union,  nor  to  answer  any  question  as  to 
profit  or  loss  which  he  objects  to  answer.  The  following  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 
important,  and  may  be  quoted  textually,  viz. : — 

“ Where  the  parties  to  any  labour  or  trade  dispute  arising  out  of  an  existing 
“ agreement,  enforceable  at  law,  have  agreed  in  writing  to  submit  the  matters  to 
“ arbitration  under  this  Act,  the  award  on  such  submission  shall  be  final,  and  may,  by 
“ leave  of  the  High  Court  or  a Judge  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a judgment 
“ or  order  of  the  High  Court  to  the  same  effect : provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
“ Act  shall  be  taken  to  authorise  a conciliation  board,  or  any  arbitrators  or  umpire,  to 
“ fix  compulsorily  a rate  of  future  wages,  or  price  of  labour  or  workmanship,  at  which 
“ the  workmen  shall  in  future  be  paid,  save  as  herein-after  provided.”  (Clause  12.) 

“ If  both  or  all  the  parties  to  any  labour  or  trade  dispute  have  agreed,  in  writing, 
“ to  submit  to  arbitration  under  this  Act  any  question  dealing  with  the  rate  of  future 
“ wages,  or  price  of  labour  or  workmanship,  and  have  each  voluntarily  deposited  with 
“ the  conciliation  board  a sum  of  money  or  satisfactory  security  for  a sum  of  money,  to 
“ be  forfeited  as  a penalty  by  such  party  if  he  breaks  the  award  when  made,  the  board  or 
“ arbitrators  or  umpire  may  insert  in  the  award  a clause  providing  that  such  penalty  shall, 
“ in  the  event  of  breach  of  the  award  by  either  party,  be  paid  over  to  the  other  party, 
“ and  such  penalty,  if  incurred,  may  be  recovered  in  a summary  manner.”  (Clause  13.) 

This  proposal  appears  to  be  open  to  the  criticism,  among  others,  that  if  a small 
section  of  the  workmen  or  employers,  who  througn  their  representatives  had  submitted 


* Copies  of  this  Bill  and  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  Conciliation  Bill  of  1894  are  printed  as  Appendix  IV.  to  this 
"Report. 
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to  an  arbitration,  subs.  .oiy  refused  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  amounted  to  a breach  of  the  award  by  the  whole  body  party  to  the 
arrangement,  entitling  the  other  party  to  recover  the  sum  deposited,  or  part  of  it. 

The  schedule  to  this  Bill  contains  directions  for  procedure  in  cases  where  parties 
to  a labour  dispute  have  invoked  or  agreed  to  accept  the  intervention  of  a conciliation 
board.  Endeavour  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  made  to  bring  the  parties  to  agree  by 
way  of  conciliation,  and,  if  that  fails,  to  induce  them  to  agree  in  writing  to  submit 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  schedule  contains  directions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  arbitrators,  equally  representing  employers  and  workmen,  shall  be 
appointed,  and  for  the  appointment  of  an  umpire,  if  the  arbitrators  fail  to  agree. 

Foreign  wad  160.  Information  has  been  collected  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
.subieot  (am<®g  many others)  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  Colomes  and 
Voluntary  This  information,  together  with  the  text  of  .various  legislative 

methods.  measures  and  proposals,  mil  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Beports  which  have  been  published,  but  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  print  at 
Appendix  Y.  to  this  part  of  the  Report,  a special  paper,  drawn  up  hy  the  Secretary;  dealing 
concisely  with  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  practised  in  other  countries 
The  general  result  of  this  information  would  appear  to  be  that  purely  voluntary  institu- 
tions for  these  purposes,  quite  independent  of  State  action,  are  in  most  countries  and 
perhaps  m all,  mom  rare  than  they  are  in  this  country.  The  reason  of  this  appears 
to  be  m some  countries  the  weakness,  from  one  cause  or  another,  of  industrial  organisations 
on  either  side;  m other •countries  the  depth  of  the  social  or  political  division!  by  which 
classes  are  separated.  On  the  whole  it  may  probably  be  said  with  justice  that?  partial 
as  the  success  of  such  methods  has  been  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  have  h!d  there 
greater  success  than  m any  other  country  of  industrial  importance. 

I61  It  will  be  seen  that  in  France,  where  the  “ Oonseils  de  Prud'hommos” 
IonS  ,and  mfessM  history , and  in  other  countries  which  nave 
“ t boards  wmppaed  of  employers  and  workmen,  and  invested 

f fa  compulsory  judicial  powers  m the  case  of  small  claims  arising 

out  of  the  interpretation  of  existing  agreements,  have  acted  usefully  in  settling 
questions  of  this  kind.  Kecent  legislation  has  been  directed  in  France,  Belgium" 
and  Germany  towards  the  establishment  of  methods  and  institutions  to r dealing 
rates  nr  n°“UeotlTe,,dlaP,lt(fs  relating  *0  the  re-settling  or  alteration  of  wage8 
rates,  or  other  matters  of  general  importance,  which  are  the  most  usual  Jnrl 
serious  causes  of  strikes.  In  several  of  the  American  States  laws  have  been  passed 
W°rtmg  tb®for“at'011  °f  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  two  of  which  at 
least,  those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  seem  to  have  done  work  of  a useful  ktod 

Statef  aPP®ar  that  eltl!OT  011  &e  European  Continent  or  in  the  United 

States  means  have  yet  been  devised  for  the  compulsory  substitution  nf  ,..”,7 
arbitration  for  strikes  and  look-outs,  or  for  the  eXSnt  of  awards  to  .‘° 

disputes  agamst  those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  them,  or  for  legal  recognition  *of 
collective  industrial  agreements  made  between  organised  WHpc,  nf  n gmtl0n  or 
workmen.*  Various  proposals  of  a wider  range  hive  been  made  in  thH 
colonies,  in  which  trade  organisations  are  strong,  with  a view  tn  Hia  moU8?aSian 
settlement  of  trade  disputes.  The  New  South  Wales  Act  of  1891  wb  eTentl0a  ?r 
after  an  inquiry  held  in  1890  by  a Eoyal  Commission  on  steLs 
be  the  only  instance  of  a large  measure  of  actual  legislation  on  th!  matter  W°Ter’  *° 

of  -which  may,  if  necessary,  be  ordered  under  compulsion  ” ^ g -^  held  resPOnsible,  and  the  execution 

«***>  Wd  “ «»  l»w  Of  1884  legal  personalit?. 
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V. 

LIMITATION  OE  HOURS  OF  WORK  BY  LEGISLATION. 


1.  General  Views. 

2.  A Universal  Eight  Hours  Day. 

3.  Arguments  op  a General  Character  for  and  against  the  ^principle  of  Legal 

Restriction.  ' . ^ 

4.  Trade  Option,  District  Option,  and  Trade  Exemption. 

5.  Arguments  for  and  against  Special  Legislation  dealing  with  the  Hours  of  Work 

in  Special  Industries. 


1. — General  Views. 

162.  The  title  of  the  “ eight  hours  day  ” is  that  which  is  usually  given  to  the  movement 
for  legislative  reduction  of  hours  of  labour.  Its  advocates  do  not,  however,  necessarily 
mean  that  an  eight  hours  day  is  a final  ideal  as  to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 
Reduction  of  the  normal  standard  of  hours  of  labour  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  trade  unions;  the  aim  of  the  modem  movement  is  the  attainment  of, this 
end  by  legislation.  The  working  classes  are  as  yet  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
the  superiority  of  legislative  over  voluntary  action  in  this  matter  ; but  to  judge  by  the 
history  of  trade  union  congresses  and  other  indications,  the  party  of  legislative 
intervention  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  during  recent  years.  It  is,  however,  true 
that,  whilst  the  ratio  of  those  voting  against  has  decreased  at  trade  union  congresses, 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  congresses  has  shown  a remarkable  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  those  not  voting  at  all  to  those  voting  for  and  against  this  intervention  * 

163.  A broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn,  within  the  sphere  of  legislative  action,  between 
a limitation  of  hours  of  labour  imposed  on  all  trades  alike,  and  one  of  which  the 
operation  is  partial  and  selective,  and  admits  of  different  trades  being  differently  treated. 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  action  this  distinction  does  not  arise,  because  voluntary  action 
by  its  very  nature  operates  partially,  and  cannot  affect  all  trades  simultaneously  and 
uniformly. 

164.  The  typical  form  of  the  proposal  for  universal  legislative  restriction  is  the  absolute 
prohibition,  extending  to  every  trade,  and  admitting  of  no  exception  for  overtime  even 
at  extra  pay,  of  all  labour  beyond  eight  hours  a day,  or  a total  of  48  hours  a 
week. 

165.  Proposals  for  partial  legislative  restriction  are  either  (1)  general  in  scope  though 
permissive  in  application,  empowering:  each  trade  to  decide  the  question  of  hours  for 
itself,  such  decision  to  be  legally  binding  on  all  engaged  in  the  trade  ; or,  (2)  special, 
dealing  with  individual  industries  by  special  enactment. 

166.  Under  the  former  head  may  properly  be  included  not  only  “ trade  option,”  which 
would  leave  the  initiative  in  reducing  hours  to  be  taken  by  each  trade  (or,  as  some 
suggest,  trade-district)  for  itself,  but  also  what  is  known  as  “trade  exemption,” 
where  a general  standard  of  hours  is  established  by  law,  with  permission  to  any  trade 
to  claim  exemption  from  it.  In  both  cases  the  essential  point  is  that  the  number  of 
hours  which  it  is  lawful  to  work  in  any  trade  is  ultimately  left  to  be  decided  according 
to  the  wishes  of  a majority  in  the  trade  itself. 


* Congress,  where  held. 

Year. 

For  Legislative 
Intervention. 

Against  Legislative  | 
Intervention. 

Neutral. 

Liverpool  ----- 

1890 

193 

155 

Newcastle  - 

1891 

285 

183 

Glasgow  ----- 

1892 

205 

Belfast.  - - - 

189.3 

97 

18 

265 
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—A  Universal  Eight  Hours  Day. 


167  It  mav  nerkaid,  be  collected  from  the  evidence  that  legislation  enacting  an 
universal  lend  dav  of  labour  for  all  occupations  is  not  considered  by  many  persons  to 
be  within  the  ran ie  o<  practical  politics.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  expressed  them- 
selves, in  a generfl  way,  as  in  favour  of  legal  limitation  of  hours,  admitted  that  it  was 
not  possible,  at  present,  to  go  further  than  the  method  of  trade  option,  or,  at  furthest, 
of  trade  exemption. 


168.  This  is  whatif  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  working 
classes  themsdves Are  far  from  unanimous  in  demanding  an  eight  hours  day,  and  that 
in  many  employments  it  would  be  obviously  impracticable,  or  at  least  excessively 
inconvenient,  e.g.,  agriculture,  seafaring,  and  domestic  employment.  Assuming  that 
an  eight  hours  day  could  be  enforced  universally,  and  with  advantage  to  the  community, 
the  proposal  to  enforce  it  by  direct  enactment  would  no  doubt  have  the  merits  of 
simplicity  and  of  thoroughness.  On  the  other  hand  a uniform  limitation  of  hours, 
extending  over  the  whole  range  of  industry,  is  open  to  formidable  objections,  from 
which  the  methods  of  partial  restriction  are  by  comparison  free.  _ There  must  always 
exist  a presumption  against  imposing  artificial  unifromity  of  conditions  on  industries  in 
their  nature  utterly  dissimilar. 


IQoj.  Trades  differ  endlessly  in  their  circumstances.  Some  are  healthy  ; others  more 
or  leess  unhealthy.  In  some,  the  labour  is  severe  ; in  others,  light.  In  some,  work  is 
tyrannous ; in  others,  intermittent.  In  some,  the  chief  strain  is  on  the  attention ; in 
hers,  on  the  physical  powers.  In  some,  the  hours  must  be  practically  the  same  for  all 
Le  man  employed  ; in  others,  there  is  room  for  variety.  Some  trades  depend  on  seasons 
^or  on  fashions,  or  on  the  weather ; others  are  more  regular.  In  some,  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  work  on  the  shift  system ; in  others,  not.  In  some,  reduction  of  hours  may  lead 
to  more  men  being  employed ; in  others,  to  fewer.  In  some,  it  may  involve  diminution  of 
output, and  therewith  increased  cost  of  production;  in  others,  counteracting  influences  may 
prevent  such  results  from  following.  In  some  industries  the  increased  cost  may  be  in 
large  part  shifted  on  to  the  consumer ; in  others,  it  will  he  a tax,  at  all  events  at  first,  on 
profits,  or  on  wages,  or  on  both ; in  others,  it  will  check  demand  and  injure  consumer, 
employer,  and  workman  alike.  In  some,  wages  may  be  the  chief  item  in  the  cost  of 
production  ; in  others,  expenditure  on  plant  or  on  raw  material.  Some  have  foreign 
competition  to  reckon  with ; others  not  so.  Some  trades  necessitate  processes  which 
cannot-  be  brought  to  an  end  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock ; in  others  there  is  no  such 
difficulty. 


170.  These  considerations  (which  might  be  easily  multiplied)  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  serious  are  the  objections  which  any  legal  enactment  establishing  a uniform  limit 
of  hours  for  all  employments  would  necessarily  have  to  encounter. 

171.  Many  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  witnesses  in  support  of  legal  limitation 
of  hours  (even  by  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  favour  uniformity  enforced  by  direct 
enactment)  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  limitation  of  hours  in  particular  trades  or 
classes  of  trades.  There  is,  however,  one  economical  argument  of  a general  character, 
of  which  mention  may  be  made  here,  not  only  because  of  the  influence  which  it 
appeared  to  have  with  more  than  one  important  leader  of  working-class  opinion,  but 
also  because,  if  it  be  valid  in  its  most  general  form,  it  would  really  go  far  to  justify 
legal  restriction  of  hours  in  all  trades  to  a maximum  of  eight  or  even  less. 


172.  The  interests  of  the  working  classes,  it  was  argued,  will  not  suffer  from  a 

reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  result  of  such  a reduction  will  be  either  to 
dimmish  or  not  to  dimmish  output  (or  service  rendered)  per  man.  In  the  latter  case 
no  one  will  lose,  while  the  workman  will  gain  in  additional  leisure  In  the  former 
case  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased,  but  the  loss  will  not  fall  on  the  workman 
It  will  fall  either  on  the  consumer,  who  will  have  to  pay  a higher  price  for  the 
commodity,  or  on  tie  employer  who  win  be  obliged  to  employ  more  hands,  and  who 
will  be  unable  to  recoup  himself  by  reducing  wages,  because  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  will  relieve  the  competition  of  the  labour  market.  ^ 

173.  The  soundness  of  this  reasoning  was  contested  by  other  witnesses,  who  urged 
that  the  working  classes  are  consumers  as  well  as  producers,  that  work  alone  fan 
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create  a demand  for  work,  that  any  serious  encroachment  on  profits  and  interest  would 
tend  to  drive  capital  away  from  the  country,  and  that,  even  if  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  an  eight  hours  day  would  at  the  outset  have  the  effect  of  absorbing 
the  unemployed,  the  evil  of  want  of  employment  would  before  long  recur,  whereas 
the  remedy  of  successive  reduction's  of  hours  is  one  that  would  rapidly  be  exhausted. 

This  and  some  additional  arguments  are  set  out  more  at  length  in  the  statement 
which  follows. 


3. — Arguments  op  a General  Character  for  and  against  the  Principle  op  Legal 
Restriction. 

174.  If  the  proposal  to  establish  a universal  eight  hours  day  may  be  dismissed  as 
impracticable,  the  general  considerations  that  remain  in  favour  of  or  against  the 
principle  of  legal  restriction  can  be  most  conveniently  set  forth  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  proposal  that  the  Legislature  should  sanction  the  hours  of  work  fixed  in  each 
trade  by  a binding  decision  of  the  trade  itself.  These  general  considerations  can,  of 
course,  also  be  given  a special  application,  and  in  that  form  may  be  used  as  arguments 
for  or  against  the  limitation  of  hours  in  this  or  that  particular  industry  by  special 
enactment. 

175.  In  favour  of  intervention  by  the  Legislature  the  chief  arguments  put  forward  were 
as  follows : — 

(1.;  The  proposal  to  enforce  a legal  limit  on  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  is  not 
without  precedent  in  our  legislation.  Such  limitation  was  not  indeed  directly, 
but  practically  the  result  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  case  of  men  employed  in 
factories.  There  are  also  many  precedents  in  the  case  of  much  older 
legislation.  Generally,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  precedents, 
inasmuch  as  the  collective  activity  of  the  nation  has  advanced,  is  advancing, 
and  ought  to  advance. 

(2.)  In  many  industries  the  hours  are  still  so  long  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Even 
if  this  does  not  affect  the  health  of  the  present  generation  of  workers,  it  may 
injure  that  of  the  next.  In  some  industries  long  hours  are  a source  of  danger 
to  the  men  employed  and  to  the  public.  In  any  case  the  working  classes 
should  have  additional  opportunities  for  recreation,  for  self-improvement,  and 
for  the  fuller  realisation  of  family  life. 

(3.)  The  economic  dangers  which  some  apprehend  would  result  from  fixing  a legal 
limit  to  the  hours  of  labour  over  the  heads  of  the  employers  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  supporters  of  the  existing  system. 

(a.)  To  diminish  the  hours  of  work  in  any  trade  is  not  necessarily  to  diminish 
production.  Experience  shows  that  in  many  industries  reduction  of  hours 
is  consistent  with  maintenance,  and  even  increase  of  output,  and  consequently 
that  in  those  trades  the  same  number  of  men  working  shorter  hours  can 
earn  at  least  as  much  as  when  they  worked  longer  hours.  This  result  may 
be  due  either  to  the  men  working  harder  during  the  shorter  hours  and 
wasting  less  time,  or  to  the  employer  under  stress  of  competition  introducing 
improvements  in  machinery,  or  in  the  organisation  of  work. 

(&.)  In  the  case  of  other  industries,  such  as  railways  and  tramways,  and  perhaps 
certain  producing  trades,  it  is  admitted  that,  if  wages  are  to  remain  the 
same,  diminished  hours  would  increase  the  cost.  But  here  the  general 
economic  argument,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  for  a universal  eight  hours  day,  may  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  each  particular  industry.  In  some  trades  the  increased  cost  can  be 
shifted  on  to  the  public,  especially  where  the  commodity  is  one  necessarily 
in  demand,  and  where  anything  in  the  nature  of  a monopoly  exists.  When 
the  public  cannot  be  made  to  pay  more,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  industry 
will  suffer.  The  loss  will  probably  fall  upon  profits,  which  in  most  trades 
are  able  to  bear  this  additional  burden  without  any  risk  of  diminishing 
employment,  checking  enterprise,  or  driving  capital  away.  Demand 
remaining  the  same,  more  hands  will  have  to  be  employed.  This  will 
absorb  the  unemployed,  ease  the  competition  of  the  labour  market,  and  have 
the  effect  of  maintaining,  if  not  of  raising,  wages  all  round.  Men  who  are 
now  a mere  burden  on  the  rates  or  on  the  funds  of  their  trade  union  will 
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thus  be  enabled  to  “ create  value,”  and  being  in  receipt  of  regular  wages 
will  add  to  the  regular  and  steady  demand  for  goods  in  the  country.  _ _ 

(c)  Experience  shows  that  increased  wages  and  dimmished  hours  do  not  injure 
V 1 our  foreign  trade  in  the  international  competition, _ for  that  trade  has 
increased  pan  passu  with  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  both  these  respects. 

f4 ) The  acknowledged  drawback  to  a legal  eight  hours  day  for  all  trades  is  its  want 
of  adaptability  to  different  and  varying  circumstances.  The  method  of  trado 
vote  meets  this  difficulty  by  leaving  to  each  trade  liberty  of  decision  for  itself  * 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  liberty  to  be 
accorded  ; but  it  might  be  made  to  extend  so  far  as  to  allow  a trade  to  fix  its 
own  hours  at  any  daily  number  or  average  daily  number  it  thought  fit,  and  if 
the  experiment  proved  a failure,  to  repair  its  mistake  by  the  simple  process 
of  rescinding  the  vote.  . 

No  doubt  within  the  trade  (or  within  the  particular  trade-district,  it  local 
voting  were  adopted)  the  operation  of  a trade-vote  restricting  the  hours  of 
work  must  be  rigid  and  uniform.  But  in  this  case  uniformity  brings  with  it 
more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 

(a ) Long  hours  proceed  from  the  competition  of  employer  with  employer  m the 
same  trade.  Employers  ought  to  be  prevented  from  competing  in  this  way 
at  the  expense  of  their  workmen.  If  this  were  done,  work  would  become 
more  steady,  continuous,  and  regular.  The  total  demand  for  the  produce 
would  remain  the  same,  while  production  would  necessarily  be  spread  out 
over  longer  periods.  Alternations  of  rapid  production  and  slack  production 
would  be  avoided,  and  consequently  those  periods  of  overwork  and  under- 
work that  are  so  pernicious  to  the  working  classes. 

(b.)  Again,  it  is  desirable  to  divide  work  and  wages  more  equally  among  workmen. 

V ' At  present  the  physically  stronger  and  more  energetic  man  gets  an  unfairly 
large  share  at  the  expense  of  his  weaker  brethren,  by  working  unduly  long 
hours.  A uniform  limit  in  each  trade  would  prevent  this.. 

(c.)  Some  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that-  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  “ fair 
competition,”  to  insist  on  uniformity  even  as  between  one  trade-district  and 
another,  and  were,  therefore,  hostile  to  any  proposal  for  giving  each  district 
the  power  of  independent  decision. 

(5.)  The  question  of  hours  should  be  settled  by  legislative  intervention  rather  than 
by  negotiations  between  employers  and  employed : 

(a.)  Because  it  would  be  quicker  done. 

(&.)  Because  negotiations  with  employers  commonly  imply  a struggle.  Strikes 
are  a bad  and  costly  method.  A strike  is  “ equivalent  to  private  war,  a 
“ mere  relic  of  barbarism,  costly  and  even  dangerous  to  the  nation  in  its 
“ operation.” 

(5.)  Because  experience  shows  that  in  the  matter  of  hours  trade  unions  are  too 
weak  to  cope  with  employers,  and  that  the  men  lose  in  hard  times  the 
advantages  they  gain  in  good  times. 

(d.)  Because  only  a small  proportion  of  the  working  classes  belong  to  trade  unions, 
and  because  it  is  precisely  those  workers  who  are  most  injured  by  long 
hours  who  have  the  greatest  natural  difficulties  in  combining  to  obtain  a 
reduction. 


Arguments 
in  opposition 
to  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal 
restriction. 


Precedents. 


Health  in 
connection 
•with  hours 
of  labour. 


176.  In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the  present  system 
of  fixing  the  hours  of  labour  by  voluntary  arrangement  between  employers  and 
employed,  the  following  considerations  were  urged : — 

(1.)  The  Legislature  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  adult  workmen,  nor, 
without  special  cause  shown,  to  intervene  between  adult  workmen  and  their 
employers.  Previous  factory  legislation  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  women 
ana  children,  or  boys  working  underground,  is  no  precedent,  and  the  example 
of  more  ancient  precedents  is  one  rather  to  be  avoided  than  to  be  followed. 
(2.)  The  present  hours  in  the  great  majority  of  trades  are  not  so  long  as  to  injure 
health.  Health  might  be  more  injured  by  the  strain  of  working  at  increased 
speed  and  pressure  in  reduced  hours,  and  by  the  possible  reduction  of  meal 


* The  •word  “ trade  ” is  examined  (post  paragraph  181),  but  it  may  be  considered  generally,  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  to  mean  the  workmen  in  the  trade. 
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times  wliere  tlie  hours  reckoned  are  not  those  of  actual  wprk,  but  the  total 
number  of  hours  from  the  time  at  which  work  begins  to  the  time  at  which  it 

Increased  leisure  would  be  a boon  to  the  working  classes,  the  value  of  which 
will  not  be  disputed ; but  m the  majority  of  trades  this  boon  might  be  co 
dearly  purchased.  No  doubt  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  owing  to  the  peculiw 
conditions  of  any  industry,  the  long  hours  worked  in  it  are  a,°source  of  danu™ 
to  the  public,  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  the  safety  of  the  emnloved®  a 
case  may  be  made  out  for  special  enactment  dealing  with  si  ch  industry  But 
that  is  a very  different  matter  from  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  vote  of  any 
trade  a majority  m which  may  desire  to  work  shorter  hour's.  Any  such  cases 
ought  to  be  considered  on  their  special  merits,  and  dealt  with  if  at  all  on 
grounds  of  public  and  general  expediency,  after  full  discussion  in  Parliament 
(3.)  Limitation  of  hours  imposed  by  trade-vote  would  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  through  them  to  every  class  in  the  community 
To  adopt  such  a system  would  be  to  take  a matter  of  vital  , moment  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  a business  out  of  the  hands  of  those  whp  alone  are  in 
a position  to  understand  the  conditions  on  which  its  successful  conduct 
depends.  The  economic  arguments  used  on  the  other  side  are  in  Some  cases 
fallacious,  m others  incomplete.  - 

(a.)  In  some  trades,  chiefly  those  in  which  little  machinery  is  used,  it  might  he 
that  reduction  of  hours  would  not  diminish  the  output,  and  in  those 
trades  m which  much  machinery  and  other  plant  is  used  the  output  might 
be  actually  increased  and  its  proportionate  cost  diminished  by  a shortening 
of  honrs,  without  a lowering  of  wages,  where  two  shifts  could  be  worked 
instead  of  one  In  most  trades  during  the  last  50  years  hours  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  reduced  gradually,  while  at  the  same  time  the  output 
per  man  has  been  maintained,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  greatly  increased 
During  the  same  period  wages  have  advanced.  But  it  is  a mistake,  speaking 
generally,  to  infer  any  causal  relation  between  diminished  hours  and  increased 
output,  or  between  diminished  hours  and  increased  wages.  All  these  things 
are  in  the  mam  effects  of  the  same  causes,  vis.,  the  improvements  ?f 
machinery  and  other  perfecting  of  modes  of  production,  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  rate  of  profits  which  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the 
great  increase  m capital  and  business  ability  competing  for  the  assistance 
of  labour  m production,  and  the  expansion  of  markets  for  produce 
In  consequence  of  this,  workmen  have  been  able  to  produce  and 
consequently  earn  more  with  less  work  than  formerly.  Employers  have 
gradually,  now  m one.  trade  and  now  in  another,  been  able  to  concede 
higher  wages  and  diminished  hours,  as  the  improving  circumstances  of 
each  trade  allowed  them  to  do  so.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  such 
increase  of  wages  and  diminution  of  hours  have  been  found  possible  in  a 
period  of  improving  machinery,  growing  population,  and  expanding 
commerce  it  would  be  equally  possible  during  a period  in  which 
mechanical  invention  may  for  the  time  be  exhausted,  population  at  home 
cease  to  grow,  the  competition  of  foreigners  increase,  and  our  own  foreign 
trade,  so  tar  from  expanding,  contract.  The  present  system  of  negotiations, 
and  even  contests,  between  employers  and  workpeople  in  each  trade  tests 
the  possibility  of  concessions  Where  an  eight  hours  day  is  economically 
harmless  it  will  come  of  itself  ; where  it  is  economically  "injurious  (and  £ 
desirable  ^ employ®rs  must  have  some  weight)  it  is  probably  un- 

(&.)  When  reduced  hours  mean  diminished  output,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
ioss  can  be  thrown  on  the  public  or  on  the  employers  without  prejudicially 
affecting  the  working  classes,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  working 
classes  are  consumers  as  well  as  producers;  and  if  they  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  what  they  consume,  this  is  tantamount  to  a reduction  in 
the  rate  of  real  wages.  In  some  favoured  trades  the  worker  might,  at  all 
®v®ntf  *ora  time>  Sain  more  as  worker  than  he  would  lose  as  consumer. 
But  if  Parliament  were  to  help  the  workers  in  any  particular  trade  to  this 
result,  by  giving  the  force  of  law  to  a vote  of  the  majority  in  the  trade 
rarnament  would  be  in  effect  assisting  a section  of  the  community  to  vote 
itself  the  proceeds  of  a tax  laid  on  the  community  at  large  or  on  the  allied 

H 4 


Economic 

considera- 

tions. 
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industries.  When  the  public  cannot  be  made  to  pay  more  the  industry 
itself  must  eventually  suffer.  Increased  cost  of  production  may  be  thrown 
on  the  employers  when  there  is  a margin  of  profit  that  will  bear  it,  and  the 
existence  of  a large  fixed  capital  will  often  induce  employers  to  carry  on 
operations  for  a time  even  at  a loss.  But  an  attempt  to  encroach  on  profits 
and  interest  throughout  a trade  must  end  in  slackening  the  supply,  if  not 
in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  which  it  barely  pays  to.  utilise  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  labour  at  the  present  rates  of  interest,  in  checking 
enterprise,  and  in  augmenting  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  work 
which  creates  demand  for  work,  and  diminished  production  cannot  cause 
any  general  absorption  of  the  unemployed  without  either  trenching  on 
the  wajges  of  those  employed  already  or  diminishing  the  rate  of  profits  and 
interest  to  an  extent  that  will  recoil  on  the  working  classes  themselves. 

(e.)  Foreign  /competition  is  likely  to  grow  more  formidable  rather  than  less  so, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should  be  able  to  maintain 
thait  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  world  which  various  circumstances 
united  to  give  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  manufacturing  era.  No 
-“safe  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  future  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
our  foreign  trade  has  continued  to  increase  along  with  increased  wages  and 
diminished  hours.  Such  an  argument  takes  no  account  of  all  the  manifold 
causes  which  have  combined  to  determine  our  prosperity,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  that  of  our  competitors  abroad ; nor  does  it  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  a great  part  of  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  indicates  a 
growing  dependence  on  other  countries  for  food  and  raw  material, 
including  such  things  as  wool,  wood,  and  iron  ore,  of  which  we  once  had 
abundant  supplies  of  our  own. 


Effects  of 
uniform 
restriction 
within  the 
limits  of  a 
trade. 


(4.)  The  extreme  inelasticity  of  a universal  eight  hours  day  is  avoided  by  the  trade- 
vote  system,  so  far  as  regards  the  differences  between  different  industries. 
Nevertheless,  within  the  confines  of  a trade  (or  trade-district,  as  the  case  may 
be),  it  would  still  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a rigid  uniformity  that 
would  in  many  cases  work  both  injury  to  the  trade  and  injustice  to 
individuals. 

As  regards  different  trade-districts,  the  danger  has  been  realised,  and  a 
division  of  opinion  created,  even  among  ardent  advocates  of  legislative 
intervention.  Hence  the  proposal  of  district  option  in  place  of  trade  option. 
The  conditions  under  which  certain  industries  are  carried  on,  whether  in 
respect  of  natural  advantages  or  of  methods  of  working,  differ  so  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  that  enforced  uniformity  of  hours  might  in 
one  district  prove  the  destruction  of  the  industry  to  the  advantage  of  those 
very  competing  districts  by  whose  votes  the  reduction  of  hours  had  been 
carried. 

Similar  inequalities  may  also  exist  between  different  establishments,  even 
in  the  same  district.  It  may  easily  happen  for  instance,  that  one  coal  mine 
can  be  profitably  worked  with  an  eight  hours  day  from  bank  to  bank,  whereas 
another  in  the  same  neighbourhood  would,  under  like  conditions,  have  to  be 
closed.  A hard-and-fast  limit  of  hours  might  be  fatal  to  young  and  rising 
businesses  trying  to  make  their  way  against  the  competition  of  old- 
established  and  powerful  businesses. 

(a.)  As  regards  the  supposed  effect  on  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  it  is,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  rash  to  assume  that  a trade  could  be  successfully  carried  on  in  which 
supply  was  prevented  from  accommodating  itself  to  the  natural  fluctuations 
of  demand.  But  apart  from  this,  in  a manufacturing  country  like  Great 
Britain,  the  dominant  causes  of  fluctuation  of  industry,  and  consequently  of 
employment,  are  the  alternations  of  credit  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  world 
of  commerce.  In  a time  of  commercial  confidence,  when  trade  is  lively,  there 
are  not  many  workmen  out  of  employment.  In  times  of  commercial  de- 
pression it  is  impossible  to  find  employment  for  the  same  number  of  workmen. 
Even,  therefore,  if  hours  were  reduced,  the  result  would  not  be  to  find 
continuous  employment  in  all  times  for  all  men. 

(&.)  A more  equal  division  of  work  and  wages  among  their  own  members  is  a well- 
known  object  of  trade  unions.  Whether  it  would  be  a gain  to  the  community 
to  promote  this  object  by  empowering  a majority  in  the  trade  to  fix  a 
rigid  limit  of  hours  beyond  which  no  man  may  work  without  subjecting 
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uaturo  has  gifted  him;  it  wolld  operate  with  in  the  mauE 

cases  where  a temporary  increase  of  earnine-s  mav  hp  n-f  + • ™an-? 

to  a working  man,  Ld  overtime  his  on?y “Zs^ T/obtaLingft  ‘ imp0rtan°e 

(5,j  (a.)  Seduction  of  honrs  by  a legally-bindiDg  vote  of  the  trade  or  by  legislative  it  • ■ 

In  4“tlLa¥  °bro6r  hft°rmb  he  *»*»•  ani  J*  less  Satisfactory 
raoloyed  d’ f ™d  ff-b  rgi  aab  b"T  E8Bot,ati°n  Mlween  employers  and  a»P™«' 

tae?ztt  “zfr 

sit6  “StS  b*  ft ™ f ‘ ‘ SSX 

selves.  J3ut  the  harm  may  have  been  done  before  they  find  this  out 

( ) owld“?vnrSemftUallrfn  ti6  ,JUe8ti0?  0f  would  not  necessarily  be 
obviated  by  removing  it  from  among  the  matters  at  present  left  to  mutual 
arrangement  between  the  parties.  It  is  possible  that,  5 hours  were  reduced 

ofCs  ^nt'a^nX^L"0"13  T'7  f7  ^ -otoVTrrfSto 

”,JQOgt  ’+  d ? conflict  might  ensue,  fought,  avowedly,  on  the  question  of 
wages,  but  practically  involving  the  question  of  hours. 

W No«°f  ,rea®on  been  adduced  for  legislative  interference  with  the  hours  of 

work  m the  generality  of  trades  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  case 
of  wages.  It  is  true  that  the  workers  are  liable  to  lose  fn  bStim  swhat 
t mL  rgaTdm  goodtim8E'  But  this  is  not  more  true  of  reaction  o 
true  r m°JTSe  °f-  W-aSf'  As  re8ards  the  skilled  trades,  it  is  less 

■ ?ed^ct!1on  °l  hours  is,  m fact,  a form  of  increased  pay.  The  working- 
daym  decidedly  shorter  m most  industries  than  it  was  50  years  ago  “ml 

to  short  wf  thaute  mV begumiug  to  attach  a greater  relative  imfortance 
10  snort  Hours  than  to  high  wages,  there  is  every  reason  to  suonose  tbit-  tbp 

°url™f  h°Ur8  WlU  pl'°,0eed  more  quickly  in  the  future  than  it  has ‘in  the 
past,  unless  our  commercial  prosperity  suffers  a check. 

(d.)  The  argument  for  legislative  intervention  drawn  from  the  large  proportion  and 

suZT  T heiPleSSnT  01  “l8  unorganised  workers  caSofbe  urged  lu 
support  of  a decision  by  trade-vote  without  raising  the  question  of  the 
machinery  by  which  such  decision  is  to  be  ascertained.  It  would  probably  be 
ound  that  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  decision  of  a real  maSty  of 

*£jrS**  2 a fc,rade’  as  WuU  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  ]it  when 
arrived  at,  would  render  the  system  almost  unworkable  in  the  case  of  on 

TndeeTtlT  6re  .bel|e,?i;isted  Bfetle  or  no  organisation  among  the  workers 
Indeed,  the  practical  difficulties  which,  as  will  presently  appear  bese*-  every 
variety  of  the  trade-vote  system,  were  considered  by  some  witnesses  to  be 
so  serious  as  of  themselves  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  adoption 


4.— Thai®  Option,  District  Option,  and  Trade  Exemption. 

Se  s*  &" 

trade^exem^teu^^wo^d^e  in  f^m^o  ^a^tan^r^of 'h^r^f^tehjwn  bWa1'  a.R^s^em8p  traitTexemp- 
assumed  to  be  an  eight  hours  day),  and  any 

eqmred  to  protest  by  a formal  vote,  m order  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Art 

mittegr^of^he^r^de^Dnim^Oou^esshi^p^erencehte ^hat^of  ^ion^TheT0083^76 

more  drastic  than  the  latter,  not’only  beL,se“  priu^fcn  f^7lTe 
wou.d  be  interpreted  as  consent  to  shorter  hours,  contrary  uerhans  to  thp  vptI  /iQo- 

b vth"S  vJonC  6nSaSed  r6'- 

eLh  ca^r  Where  CS™  T tte  nght  °f  Protest  to  tie  °Egani8ed  woXers  in 
eacli  case.  Where,  therefore,  there  was  no  organisation  there  could  be  no  m-otcsl 
and  no  exemption  from  the  standard  established  by  law.  P °teSl’ 
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How  13  a 
trade  to  be 
defined  ? 


How  is  the 
decision  of  a 
trade  to  be 
ascertained  ? 


179.  Trade  exemption  is  also  more  rigid  than  trade  option.  Its  supporters  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  legal  standard  -would  be  fixed  at  a maximum  of  eight  hours 
a day,  or  48  hours  a week ; and  their  idea  seems  to  be  that  a trade  should  either 
acquiesce  in  this  standard  or  else  elect  for  exemption,  and  thereby  lose  all  claim  to 
have  its  hours  of  work  fixed  otherwise  than  by  voluntary  arrangement  between 
employers  and  employed.  This  is  not  a logical  necessity  of  the  system,  but  it  is 
probably  the  most  natural  form  for  it  to  take — “ either  an  eight  hours  "day,  or  else  no 
help  from  the  law.”  Trade  option,  on  the  other  hand,  would  naturally  tend  to,  a 
greater  degree  of  latitude;  though,  again,  not  of  logical  necessity.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Mann’s  scheme,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  is  one  of  trade  option,  and  even 
district  option,  yet  it  is  as  rigid  as  trade  exemption  in  allowing  no  legally -binding  day 
beyond  eight  hours,  and  even  more  rigid  in  that  it  deliberately  withholds  permission 
from  any  trade  which  has  voted  itself  an  eight  hours  day,  to  go  back  upon  its  decision. 
Still  these  restrictions  seem  alien  to  the  spirit  of  trade  option,  which,  as  compared 
with  trade  exemption,  may  be  regarded  as  lending  itself  to  somewhat  greater  variety, 
elasticity,  and  freedom.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  modification  of  trade 
option  referred  to  in  this  Report  as  district  option,  which  gives  yet  greater  latitude  by 
allowing  particular  districts  of  a trade  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  action  of  the 
trade  generally,  has  found  a considerable  number  of  supporters,  while  its  possible 
counterpart,  district  exemption,  has  had  few,  if  any,  advocates. 

_ 180.  In  regard  to  all  these  proposals,  trade  option,  district  option,  and  trade  exemp- 
tion, two  questions  immediately  arise : First,  how  is  a trade  to  be  defined  ; and 
secondly,  how,  when  defined,  is  its  collective  decision  to  be  ascertained  ? 


181.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  defining  a trade  was  very  strongly  put  by 
Mr.  Giffen,  who  spoke  from  experience  gained  in  the  preparation  of  official  warms 
statistics.  Is  a “ trade  ” to  consist  for  legal  purposes  of  a group  of  trades  allied 
together  in  one  large  industry,  or  is  each  of  these  trades  to  be  treated  as  an  independent 
unit?  Take,  for  instance,  the  cotton  manufacture  ; that  is  really  “ not  one  trado  but 
“ 50,  and  aa  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  it  is  not  one  trade,  but  perhaps  a hundred 
" or  more.”  Similar  divisions  exist  within  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the  engineering 
industry,  the  mining  industry,  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  and  many  others 
In  some  cases  these  great  industrial  groups  overlap  each  other,  so  that,  the  same 
workman  may  belong  to  more  than  one.  The  same  group  will  generally  include 
bodies  of  unskilled  workmen  as  well  as  bodies  of  smiled  workmen.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  legal  effect  to  a trade- vote  would,  of  course,  have  to  lay  down  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  limits  of  each  trade.  If  the  unit  is  to  be  a gr0Up  0f  trades 
perhaps  with  widely  divergent  conditions,  interests,  desires,  and  necessities,  a trade 
vote  that  imposed  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  work  on  all  alike  would  be  open  to 
much  the  same  objections  as  those  which  are  urged  against  a universal  eight  hours 
day.  Another  consequence  would  be  that  the  vote  of  the  skilled  branches  of  the 
industry  might  be  entirely  swamped  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  unskilled. 

182.  If,  on  the  other  hand  each  branch  was  constituted  an  independent  unit  ^reat 
compilation  would  result,  and  perhaps  when  various  branches  were  working  together 
within  the  same  establishment,  most  serious  embarrassment.  Moreover,  the  various 
trades  that  go  to  make  up  a single  great  industrial  group  are  mutually  interdependent 
as  regards  division  of  the  proceeds ; and  if  one  branch  contrives  to  secure  more  than  its 
share,  the  others  must  be  content  with  less.  Under  the  present  system  the  different 
claims  are  adjusted  by  the  play  of  free  forces,  not  always  with  a result  ideally 
satisfactory  but  still  m accordance  with  a kind  of  rough  natural  justice.  A new 
element  is  brought  m if  the  power  of  the  State  can  be  invoked  to  give  tbo  force  <rf 
law  to  a trade-vote  fixing  the  hours  of  work  for  one  member  of  a group.  SuohTvote 
would  in  moat  oases  have  some  economic  effect  upon  the  other  members  of  the  group 
aud  if  this  were  fully  understood  it  might  easily  come  to  be  resented  as  unfair  S P 

l I83'  P Sy8tT  °L  °Ption  were  ad°P«>  the  law  would  not  only  have  to 

define  the  extent  of  a trade,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  delimitation  of  boundaries 
either  directly,  or  mdirectly  by  vote  of  the  workers  concerned.  In  some 

6 “ 0tW  °aS6S  tie  d— would  inevitably be “oTorS 

1.84  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  of  a trade  is  to  be  ascertained 
most  of  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  employed  seemed  to  assume  *w  „ ascertained, 
on  the  question  of  hours  should  be  the  v^of 

employers;  or  at  least  that  the  employer  should  only  be  inelu£d  on  C footta| 
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of  “ one  man  one  vote,”  which,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  An  alternative  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  consent  of  a majority  of  employers  in  the  trade  or  district  should  be 
necessary  as  well  as  that  of  a majority  of  the  employed;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  a majority  of  employers  and  a majority  of  employed  in  a trade  or  district  come 
to  an  agreement  about  the  limitation  of  hours,  such  agreement  should  be  made 
legally  binding  upon  any  minority  of  either.  This  proposal  may  certainly  be  described 
as  a form  of  trade  option,  and  it  would  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  trade 
option  as  commonly  understood.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  viewed  with  any  favour 
by  the  advocates  of  the  movement,  or  to  be,  indeed,  for  a moment  contemplated  by 
most  of  them.  There  would  seem  to  prevail  among  them  a general  opinion  that 
employers  will  not,  as  a rule,  consent  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  unless  they 
are  constrained  to  do  so,  and  that  consequently,  to  give  them  any  voice  in  deciding 
upon  a reduction  of  hours  in  any  trade  would  render  the  legislation  ineffectual  and 
futile. 

185.  Much  greater  difference  of  opinion  was  shown  on  the  question  whether  the  By  the  vote 
decision  of  a trade  should  be  given  by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  organised  workers  ot  wli0m? 
engaged  in  it,  or  by  a vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  adult  workers  of  both  sexes, 
whether  belonging  to  a trade  union  or  not. 

186.  It  would  be  no  simple  matter  to  set  up  the  machinery  required  for  carrying  Necessary 
out  the  latter  of  these  proposals.  In  the  first  place  an  accurate  register  would  inaclimei'>'- 
have  to  be  made  of  every  worker  engaged  in  a trade.  This  register  would  need 

to  be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  same  care  that  is  bestowed  on  a parliamentary  or 
municipal  register.  How  difficult  this  would  be  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labour, 
especially  where  there  was  much  fluctuation  of  employment,  will  be  readily 
acknowledged.  P».egulations  would  be  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  voting, 
and  provision  might  have  to  be  made  against  bribery,  undue  influence,  and 
intimidation. 

187.  If  the  voting  was  confined  to  the  organised  workers  of  each  trade,  these 
difficulties  would  be  less  serious,  though  still  considerable.  Such  a proviso  would, 
no  doubt,  also  act  as  a stimulus  to  organisation,  and  an  inducement  to  non-unionists 
to  join  the  union.  Accordingly  the  resolutions  submitted  at  meetings  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  in  favour  of  option  and  exemption  respectively,  alike  embodied  the 
principle  of  confining  the  right  of  voting  to  the  organised  members  of  each  trade. 

But  upon  this  the  question  arises,  Is  such  an  arrangement  fair  ? A trade  organisation 
often  represents  only  a minority,  and  sometimes  even  a small  minority,  of  the  adult 
workers  in  the  trade. 

188.  Again,  if  only  the  members  of  a trade  organisation  are  to  vote  upon  the  question 
of  reducing  the  hours  of  work,  and  their  decision  is  to  be  valid  for  the  whole  trade, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a legal  definition  of  “ organisation,”  such  as  to  prevent  any 
bogus  or  mushroom  society  that  chose  to  register  itself  as  a trade  union  from  setting 
up  as  arbiter  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  an  otherwise  unorganised  industry. 

189.  The  various  points  raised  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  did  not,  as  a rule,  appear 
to  have  been  fully  considered  by  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  favour  of 
restriction  of  hours  by  the  method  of  trade-vote.  They  were  willing  to  admit  that 
difficulties  existed,  but  fell  back  on  the  general  principle,  contending  that  the 
difficulties  were  not  of  a kind  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  was  unequal  to 
solving ; and  that,  in  any  case,  no  imperfections  in  the  solution  could  for  a moment 
weigh  against  the  pressing  evils  of  the  existing  system. 

190.  Perhaps  the  most  definite  and  detailed  suggestions  for  legislation  were  those 
ottered  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  a member  of  the  Commission/ 
(Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  2738) : — 

“ (a.)  That  an  Act  be  passed  fixing  the  maximum  working  hours  at  eight  hours  a 
“ day,  or  eight  and  a half  for  five  days,  and  five  and  a half  for  the 
“ (or  made  up  in  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon),  but  m 
“ exceed  48  hours  a week,  overtime  to  be  a punishable  offence,  both 
“ employer  and  worker,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  such  as  ‘ bri 
“ downs,  &c.,’  or  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  when  special  provii 
“ would  be  made  for  harvest  time.” 

“ (&.)  That  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  left  with  the  county  coi 
“ town  council,  local  board,-  or  such  other  local  authority  as  shall  be  cl. 

“ specified  by  the  Act.” 

I 2 
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“ (c.)  That  it  shall  he  left  with  the  adult  workers  of  either  sex,  engaged  in  any 
“ trade  or  calling,  to  obtain  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  those  engaged 
“ in  the  trade  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish  for  the  Act  to  bo  applied  to 
« them,  and  that  in  the  event  of  three-fifths  being  in  favour  of  the  same, 
“ their  request  be  sent  to  the  local  authority  responsible  for  the  administration 
“ of  the  Act,  which,  being  satisfied  that  the  request  is  genuine,  Bhall  imme- 
“ diately  notify  the  employers  in  the  district  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
« will  be  put  in  force  at  a date  of  three  months  from  the  time  the  application 
“ was  made  to  them  by  the  workers.” 

Mr.  Mann  further  stated  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  to 
extend  his  scheme  so  as  to  combine  district  option  _ with  trade  option,  and  also  that 
he  would  not  object  to  giving  legal  sanction  to  a variation  in  the  seasonal  distribution 
of  working  hours  (say,  for  instance,  49  per  week  in  summer  and  47  in  winter),  provided 
the  average  throughout  the  year  did  not  exceed  48  per  week. 

191.  It  will  be  observed  with  regard  to  this  plan — (1.)  That  the  employers  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter ; (2.)  That  an  eight  hours  day  or  forty-eight  hours  week  is  the 
maximum  which  could  be  made  legal  under  the  proposed  Act,  although  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  voting  of  a smaller  number  of  hours  ; (3.)  That  Mr.  Mann’s 
proposal,  as  he  subsequently  explained  to  the  Commission,  does  not  contemplate 
provision  for  increasing  hours,  or  returning  to  the  old  hours  of  work,  in  case  the 
experiment  of  reducing  hours  should  prove  a failure ; (4.)  That  though  the  local 
authority  is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  this  apparently  does  not 
include  the  preparation  of  a register  or  the  conduct  of  the  voting,  these  matters  being 
left  to  the  adult  workers,  male  and  female,  in  each  trade ; (5.)  That  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  trade- vote  requires  confirmation  by  the  local  authority  before  it  becomes 
legally  binding,  but  so  long  as  the  genuine  character  of  the  vote  is  not  in  doubt  the 
confirmation  is  merely  formal.  In  connection  with  this  last  point,  it  is  evident  that 
if  confirmation  by  some  public  authority,  local  or  central,  is  required,  and  the 
confirmation  is  not  to  be  merely  formal,  but  may  be  given  or  withheld  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  an  arrangement  is  nothin  less 
than  a power  of  veto  on  the  decision  of  a trade.  Some  witnesses  were  prepared  to 
see  this  power  given  into  the  hands  of  a suitable  public  authority;  and  a proposal 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  for  an 
elaborate  trade-vote,  and  substitute  for  it  an  administrative  order  pure  and  simple, 
does  but  carry  the  same  idea  one  step  further. 


192.  Mr.  Webb  proposed  that,  with  regard  to  strictly  local  services,  such  as  tramways 
and  shops,  the  local  authorities  should  be  enabled  to  fix  such  maximum  of  hours  as  they 
please.  With  regard  to  the  more  general  trades,  his  plan  was  that  the  department 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts  should  have  power  to  fix  the 
maximum  hours  of  labour  in  any  trade  by  order  made  after  the  result  of  full  inquiry  had 
convinced  such  department  that  such  a limitation  was  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  trade,  and  was  feasible  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trade. 

It  is  urged  in  favour  of  this  scheme  that  a delegation  of  powers  under  the  Factory 
Acts  to  municipal  authorities  in  some  cases,  and  a central  Government  department  in 
others,  would  be  as  efficacious  as  decision  by  trade  vote  or  trade  exemption  in  saving 
the  time  of  Parliament  by  relieving  it  from  the  applications  now  made  to  it  for 
special  Acts  dealing  with  the  hours  of  particular  trades,  while  it  would  be  in  comparison 
less  open  to  economic  objections  and  less  encumbered  with  practical  difficulties 

It  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  that,  although  this  proposal  might 
be  welcomed  by  some  workmen  belonging  to  the  less  well- organised  trades,  it  would 
probably  meet  with  opposition  from  men  belonging  to  some  of  the  strong  and  well- 
organised  industries  upon  the  ground  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to  an  outside 
authority,  and  was  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  trade  unions  are 
-tuuiMled  and  might  in  practice  even  injuriously  affect  their  membership 


.—Arguments  for  and  against  Special  Legislation  dealing  with  the  Hours  of 
Work  in  Special  Industries. 

93.  It  remains  to  consider  the  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  for  dealing 
pecial  enactment  with  the  hours  of  labour  in  particular^  industries.  The  most 

in  shops  F°P  °n  t0  the  Ws  W0rk6d  in  minee>  on  radios. 
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The  very  different  methods  of  treatment  recommended  by  the  advocates  of  legislative 
intervention  in  the  case  of  these  three  industries  respectively  afford  a remarkable 
illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  applying  a uniform  and  inflexible  system  to  all 
trades  alike. 

In  the  case  of  mines  the  proposal  is  for  direct  statutory  limitation  of  hours  to 
a maximum  of  eight  a day  from  bank  to  bank.  In  that  of  railways,  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  work  to  any  absolute  prohibition  of  overtime 
are  seen  to  be  so  serious  that  it  has  been  felt  unwise  to  go  beyond  regulative  control  by 
a public  department,  to  be  exercised  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  hours  of  work  are 
unreasonably  extended.  In  the  case  of  shops,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that 
mere  limitation  of  hours,  whether  statutory  or  permissive,  would  be  an  imperfect 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  the  proposal  that  finds  most  favour  with  the 
advocates  of  legal  restriction  is  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  all  shops  at  a fixed  hour, 
subject  to  local  option  exercised  by  a certain  majority  in  each  class  of  shops. 

194.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  Report  to  do  more  than  refer  cursorily  to  the  question  Hours  in 
of  limiting  by  law  the  hours  worked  in  shops  and  on  railways.  With  regard  to  the  shops, 
former,  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  was  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  any  definite 
conclusion.  The  subject  is  in  some  respects  a peculiar  one,  raising  issues  not  confined 

to  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  Such  information  as  was  collected, 
by  the  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Summary,  Group  0.,  Part  II.,  paragraphs  453 
to  457,  and  in  the  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  Conditions  of  Labour  in 
the  Colonies,  pages  42-4.  The  experiment  of  early  closing  has  been  tried  in  Victoria, 
but  with  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  results. 

195.  With  respect  to  the  hours  of  railway  servants,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a special  Hours  of 
inquiry  was  being  held  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  railway 
subject,  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  spend  much  time  servants, 
upon  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee,  the  Rail- 
way Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill  was  passed  through  Parliament,  and  received 

the  Royal  Assent  at  the  end  of  July  1893.  This  Act  enables  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  receive  and  inquire  into  complaints  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  servant,  or  any 
class  of  servants  of  a railway  company,  except  those  employed  in  clerical  work  or  in 
railway  workshops,  to  the  effect  that  their  hours  of  labour  are  excessive  or  do  not 
provide  sufficient  intervals  of  uninterrupted  rest  between  the  periods  of  duty,  or 
sufficient  relief  in  respect  to  Sunday  duty.  The  Board,  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reason 
in  the  complaint,  is  to  order  the  railway  company  to  submit,  within  a specified  period,  a 
schedule  of  time  for  the  duty  of  the  servants  in  question,  so  framed  as  to  bring  the 
hours  within  such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Board  shall  approve,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  Should  any  railway 
company  fail  to  submit  the  schedule  when  required,  or  to  enforce  the  schedule  when  it  is 
approved,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners.  These  Commissioners  will  then  hear  the  case  and  order  the  company 
to  submit  to  them  a schedule  for  their  approval.  If  the  company  continue  to  make 
default,  it  may  be  fined  at  the  rate  of  100Z.  a day  while  the  default  continues. 

196.  The  question  of  restricting  by  law  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  calls  for  more  Hours  of 
detailed  consideration  here,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance  and  the  fact  labour  in 
that  a Bill  dealing  with  it  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  raineR- 
the  late  session  of  Parliament  (1893),  but  also  because  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  that  was  obtained  by  the  Commission.  This  evidence  would 

have  been  yet  more  complete  had  not  the  Miners’  Federation  (which  embraces  the 
great  body  of  miners  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  Midlands),  alone  among  the 
great  labour  organisations  of  the  country,  declined  to  send  representatives  as  witnesses 
before  the  Commission.  That  the  Miners’  Federation  strongly  supports  a legal  eight 
hours  day  for  workers  underground  is  well  known,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
we  should  have  received  no  assistance  from  this  important  body  in  arriving  at  a con- 
clusion on  the  questions  submitted  to  us. 

197.  The  Miners  (Hours  of  "Work)  Bill,  1893,  which  passed  a second  reading  in  the  M'iuei-s 

House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  May,  proposes  to  enact  that  “ a person  shall  not,  in  (Hours  of 
“ any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  be  employed  underground  in  any  mine  for  a period  ]^ggk)Bl11, 
“ exceeding  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  ' ^ 

“ time  of  his  ascent  thereto,  except  in  case  of  accident,”  and  makes  the  employer  or  his  's““ 
agent,  and  not  the  workman,  liable  to  penalty  for  contravention  of  this  enactment. 
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In  setting  forth  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  for  and  against  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  such  as  are  generally  applicable  to 
legislative  restriction  of  hours  in  the  case  of  any  other  industry,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  assume  some  special  aspect  when  applied  to  the  case  of  mining. 

The  proposal  to  single  out  a particular  trade  for  exceptional  legislative  treatment 
implies  as  its  justification  the  existence  of  peculiar  characteristics  differentiating 
it  from  other  employments.  Thus  the  advocates  of  compulsory  early  closing  rest  their 
case  upon  the  ground  that  the  hours  worked  in  shops  are  exceptionally  long  and 
injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  occupation  makes  it  exceptionally  difficult 
to  secure  shorter  hours  by  voluntary  effort.  So  again  the  movement  in  favour  of  State 
regulation  of  the  hours  worked  by  railway  servants  has  always  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  long  hours  in  this  service  are  a source  of  danger,  both  to  the  railway 
servants  themselves  and  to  the  travelling  public.  Similarly  the  advocates  of  a legal 
eight  hours  day  ' for  miners  rest  their  main  argument  on  considerations  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  men  employed. 

198.  Mining  is  confessedly  an  occupation  exceptionally  dangerous,  disagreeable,  and 
laborious;  it  is  also  alleged  that  the  hours  now  worked  make  it  exceptionally 
unhealthy.  It  was  not  contended  by  witnesses  before  the  Commission  that  the  hours 
of  labour  in  mines  are  long  as  compared  with  those  of  other  industries,*  but  only  that 
they  are  unduly  long,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work ; and  that  eight  hours 
a day  of  labour  underground,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  with  the  risk  to  which  miners 
are  exposed  of  catching  chills  in  changing  from  the  hot  air  of  the  mines  to  the  cold  and 
damp  above,  is  as  much  as  it  is  right  to  ask  any  man  to  work.  Longer  hours  are 
(it  is  maintained)  most  injurious  to  health  ; they  also  increase  the  danger  of  a calling 
already  dangerous  enough.  More  accidents  occur  towards  the  end  of  a shift  than  at 
the  beginning,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  hewers  becoming  over-tired. 

In  further  justification  of  the  demand  for  special  treatment  for  workers  underground, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  miners  have,  by  an  unmistakeable  majority,  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  day  by  legal  enactment,  and  in  this  respect  stand  or  (if 
an  exception  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire)  stood, 
till  lately,  alone  among  the  great  industrial  bodies  of  the  Kingdom. 


199.  These  are  the  main  reasons  of  a positive  kind  advanced  in  favour  of  statutory 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  to  a maximum  of  eight  from  hank  to 
bank.  The  economical  arguments  put  forward  by  most  advocates  of  the  measure 
are  only  ancillary  to  thes9,  and  are  not  so  much  reasons  in  favour  of  restrictive 
legislation  as  answers  to  economic  objections  urged  on  the  other  side. 

200.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  representatives  of  the  Lanarkshire  and 
Ayrshire  miners  openly  advocated  an  eight  hours  day  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  output,  and  thereby  give  “ better  wages,  a better 
price,  and  bigger  profits,”  as  well  as  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  This5  appeared 
to  be  with  them  a principal  consideration,  at  least  as  important  as  any  direct  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a shorter  spell  of  work.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  views  thus  frankly  expressed  by  the  West  of  Scotland  miners  have,  in  reality,  not 
been  without  influence  on  the  miners’  leaders  in  other  districts  also.  For  instance, 
it  is  often-argued  on  behalf  of  the  miners  that  only  legislation  can  secure  a uniform 
limit  of  hours  throughout  the  country,  and  that  uniformity  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unfair  competition  of  long-hour  districts  with  short-hour  districts.  This 
argument  assumes  that  districts  continuing  to  work  long  hours  would  have  an 
economic  advantage  over  the  districts  which  had  adopted  an  eight  hours’  dav  • but  it 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  official  view  put  forward  by  the  Miners’  Federation  at 
tbe  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Conference  (1891), 'that  a reduction  of  hours  would  not 
dimmish  output,  and  therefore  not  increase  the  cost  of  production.  Be  that  as  it  may 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  witnesses  representing  the  miners  m 
districts  other  than  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  favourable  to  a legal  eight  hours  dav 
certainly  indicated  that  in  their  belief  the  output  per  man  would  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  reduced  hours.  The  witness  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Merthyr  and 
Aberdare  district  iormed  perhaps  a solitary  exception.  In  his  opinion  an  eight  hours 


* Mr.  Pickard  however,  stated  at  the  Conference  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  (1891)  b^encoalowners 
and  miners  that  the  hours the  time  they  leave  their  homes  to  ^gage  upoD 


‘‘  their  work  in  any  sliift  are.  ou  the  average,  longer  than  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  in  the  country  ” 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Group  A.,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  XVI  mum  4iK  uw  • , v 

Wominthi.  diffowmt  A- Vl_“  . , Vh>/Pag0  *80-  * or  the  actual  average  hours  worked  by 


(See 


the  hewers  in  the  different  districts  from  bank  to  bank  (inlo  case  more  than  94),  or  at'the  $ 

Can  m°r?  m’  ,“ee  ^ toble  giveQ  iQ  the  Summaries  of  E^dence  Group  i t T 
paragiaph  19  (a).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hewers  do  not,  as  a rule,  work  the  six  days  of  the  week  ’ 
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day,  from  bank  to  bank,  -would  ruin  tbe  industry  in  those  valleys ; be  was  therefore 
in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  working  day  instead. 

201.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  output  per  man  would  be  maintained,  it  was  Arguments 

represented — as  to  main- 

(1.)  That  so  much  depends  in  this  occupation  upon  actual  physical  energy,  that  a output  °? 
man  could  probably  hew  as  much,  by  more  concentrated  work  in  a less 
time,  as  he  now  does  in  the  longer  hours. 

(2.)  That  under  a system  of  shorter  hours  a miner  would  work  more  regularly 
through  the  week,  instead  of,  as  is  now  usual,  taking  one  day  or  two 
days  off. 

(3.)  That  legal  reduction  of  hours,  even  if  for  the  moment  it  resulted  in  diminished 
output,  would  probably  lead  to  better  organisation,  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  for  extracting  the  coal,  and  to  greater  speed  in  winding 
it,  so  that  the  deficiency  would  speedily  be  made  good. 

202.  The  case  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  by  special  enactment  may  be  Summary  of 
summed  up  thus: — Mining  is  an  occupation  exceptionally  injurious  to  health,  as  arguments 
well  as  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  from  accidents.  Shorter  hours  would  conduce  to 
healthiness  and  diminish  accidents.  A legal  eight  hours  day,  from  bank  to  bank,  is 

asked  for  by  an  undoubted  majority  of  those  employed  in  the  trade,  and  might  be 
established  without  economic  loss  to  anybody. 

203.  If  it  be  true  that  a decided  majority  of  the  miners  are  in  favour  of  statutory  Arguments 
restriction  of  hours  for  underground,  labour,  the  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  against  legal 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  To  the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  r|slrlctl0“£ 
special  legislation  they  reply,  that  the  case  in  favour  of  exceptional  treatment  for  miners^  ° 
miners  breaks  down  on  examination ; that  shorter  hours  are  not  required  for  health, 

and  would  not  diminish,  but  rather  tend  to  increase,  the  dangers  of  the  occupation ; 
that  the  majority  of  miners  (if  indeed  they  are  a majority)  who  favour  an  eight  hours 
day  from  bank  to  bank  are  mistaken  as  to  its  economic  consequences ; and  that  if  they 
realised  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  measure 
would  affect  them  individually  if  strictly  enforced,  they  would  cease  to  demand 
legislation  and  prefer  the  safer,  if  slower,  method  of  claiming  through  their  union  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  whenever  the  conditions  of  trade  in  any  district  was 
such  as  to  allow  of  it.  A similar  line  was  also  taken  by  one  or  two  “independent” 
miners  from  the  Midlands,  and  (speaking  especially  for  their  own  district)  by  the 
representatives  of  the  men  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

204.  As  regards  the  laborious  and  disagreeable  character  of  a miner’s  work  it  was  Examination 
urged  that  this  was  common  to  other  industries  as  well,  for  which  no  exceptional  of  arguments 
treatment  was  demanded.  Considerations  of  health  and  safety  might  no  doubt  justify  a t0  liealth- 
legislative  intervention ; but  mining  was  not  an  unhealthy  occupation,  and  shorter 

hours  would  not  increase  safety. 

The  weight  of  evidence  certainly  seems  to  be  against  the  idea  that  coal-mining 
is  an  unhealthy  occupation,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  probability  that 
weakly  men  either  avoid  entering  or  soon  abandon  it.  Dr.  Ogle,  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  coal  miners  were  among 
the  healthiest  set  of  men  in  all  the  trades  he  had  examined,  and  that  the  same  thing 
was  found  to  hold  good  on  the  Continent  also.  In  England  and  Wales,  according  to 
the  witness,  “ the  death  rates  of  coal  miners  are  surprisingly  low.  In  spite  of  their 
“ terrible  liability  to  accident,  and  their  constant  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  vitiated 
“ by  coal  dust,  by  foul  air,  and  by  an  excessively  high  temperature,  the  comparative 
“ mortality  of  these  labourers  is  considerably  below  that  of  all  trades ; nor  is  this 
“ only  true  of  coal  miners  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  is  true,  with  one  single  exception, 

“ of  the  miners  in  each  great  coal  area,  taken  separately  . . . the  one  exception 

“ to  the  rule  is  furnished  by  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  . . . but  even  here, 

“ if  deaths  from  accidents  be  left  out  of  account,  the  rule  holds  good ; the 

mortality  of  miners  from  all  other  causes  together  is  below  that  of  the  general 
“ male  population.”  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  1683.) 

205.  The  contention  that  the  larger  proportion  of  accidents  in  mines  occur  during  As  to  acci- 
the  later  hours  of  the  shift,  and  that  therefore  the  increase  must  be  due  to  the  physical  dents, 
and  mental  exhaustion  of  the  miner,  also  seems  to  fail  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
figures.  The  statistics  of  accidents,  whether  arising  from  explosions  or  from  falls  of 

roof  and  sides,  cannot  fairly  be  interpreted  to  indicate  a preponderance  of  accidents 

14 
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during  the  later  portion  of  the  shift.  A good  many  witnesses  indeed  wont  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  dangers  of  mining  would  he  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  an 
eight  hours  day,  because  the  hewers  would  be  in  such  a hurry  to  get  tho  full  tale  of 
coal  in  order  to  make  up  their  usual  wages,  that  they  would  be  tempted  to  neglect 
the  necessary  repairs,  and  because  the  speed  of  winding  was  already  at  the  limit  of 
safety,  and  any  increase  might  itself  lead  to  accidents. 

206.  As  for  the  economic  effects  of  an  eight  hours  day  from  bank  to  bank,  a very 
general  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  employers  that  the  total  output  would, 
in  most  districts,  be  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  as  a result  of  tho  diminished  hours  for 
drawing  and  winding  coal.  The  cost  of  production  would  be  doubly  increased, 
because,  along  with  a reduced  output  there  would  have  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  repairing  staff.  The  result  would  probably  be  that  some  of  tho  collieries 
which  now  work  under  least  advantageous  circumstances  would  have  to  be  closed. 
Even  if  prices  rose  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  eventually  fall  again,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  re-action  of  high  prices  on  the  demand  for  fuel  for  our 
home  industries,  partly  because  high  prices  caused  by  an  artificial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  confined  to  this  country  would  give  an  advantage  to  foreign  coalowners, 
who  compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets.  A large  measure  of  the  loss  must  ultimately 
fall  on  the  men’s  earnings,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  believe  this. 


207.  A point  especially  insisted  on  by  some  witnesses  from  Derbyshire  who 
were  working  miners,  and  two  of  them  members  of  the  union,  though  they  appeared 
before  the  Commission  in  an  independent  capacity,  was  the  ignorance  of  the  miners 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  proposed  measure  on  their  individual  comfort  and 
convenience.  These  witnesses  declared  that  when  the  ballot  was  taken  in  that 
district  on  the  question  of  a legal  eight  hours  day,  the  men  were  confused  as  to 
the  real  issue,  and  did  not  understand  that  if  the  Bill  became  law  they  would  be 
prevented  from  working  a minute  beyond  the  fixed  hour  or  from  working  longer  for 
their  own  sakes  in  busy  times  in  order  to  make  up  for  slack  times.  Men  work  in 
different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed  according  to  their  respective  capacities 
and  temperaments,  and  it  would  be  unfair  on  the  slower  workman  to  prevent 
him  by  law  from  working  longer  hours  in  order  to  make  up  for  lack  of  speed. 
Moreover,  the  couditions  of  coal-mining  do  not  allow  of  stopping  work  at  a given 
moment,  e.g.,  a hewer  at  the  end  of  his  day  may  see  some  necessary  repair  which  he 
could  do  in  20  minutes,  hut  which,  if  left  to  the  next  day,  will  take  much  longer. 

208.  Another  point  remains  to  be  considered.  In  support  of  a statutory  eight  • 
hours  day  for  miners,  the  following  argument  is  often  used : — Even  the  opponents 
of  the  movement  (it  is  said)  admit  that  eight  hours  of  labour  underground  is  as 
much  as  is  desirable  in  every  24,  and  that  an  eight  hour  day  secured  by  trade 
union  effort  would  be  a good  thing.  If  it  is  a good  thing  when  obtained  by  trade 
union  effort  how  can  it  be  a bad  thing  when  secured  by  legislation  ? 

. This  argument  raises  the  important  question,  Is  the  proposed  measure  to  be  uniform 
m its  operation  and  binding  on  ah  districts  alike  throughout  the  country,  or  is  room 
to  be  allowed  for  local  exemption?  An  eight  hours  day  (it  is  urged)  may  be  an 
excellent  thing  in  the  abstract,  and  yet  but  a doubtful  boon  if,  in  practice,  it  takes 
the  shape  of  oss  of  employment  for  some  and  reduced  earnings  for  others  It  is  a 
good  thing  when  secured  by  combination,  partly  because  it  could  not  be  so  secured 
and  maintained  unless  the  state  of  the  trade  in  the  particular  district  admitted  of  it. 
A legal  eight  hours  day  is  objectionable  just  because  it  allows  no  latitude  and  no 
' C°,al'?ming  rS6ntsa  range  and  variefc7  of  conditions  such  as  can  be  found 
7n  mduStIle8'  0ne  staU  dlffers  m facility  of  working  from  another  stall, 
one  seam  from  another  seam,  one  colliery  from  another  colliery.  To  apply  one  same 
hard-and-fast  rule  to  the  very  different  conditions  which  obtain,  even  withrn  the  same 
district,  would  give  rise  to  anomalies  and  hardships;  but  if  it  s proposed bo  Wa 
£££  “8  alike, J the  difficulties^ome  stiUrn'e 

KffLiii diPsS  w A 1 Ta  nawal  ad3u5ment  of  hours  to  different  circumstances 

er6S  ^ *“  natoal  adj“- * -U 

Sion09’  These11  iS  Md  Nortb™berb™i  ‘b»‘  this  objection  finds  its  strongest  enpres- 
Sselves  ftl' Tk  °l  » system  |eeuliar  t0 
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long  shift  of  -Winders  and  drawers;  and  the  representatives  of  the  miners’  unions 
emphatically  assert  that,  if  the  hours  of  the  latter  are  reduced  to  eight,  it  will  unset  the 
system  with  which  they  are  contented,  and  that  no  other  system  is  practicable  con 
patently  with  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the  industry.  This  was  denied  bv  one 
independent  witness  from  Northumberland,  who  placed  a scheme  of  his  own  before  the 
Commission.'11  The  coalowners,  however,  confirm  the  view  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  tho  men,  with  the  result  that  m these  two  counties  employers  and  employed  alike 
are  opposed  to  a legislative  reduction  of  hours.  The  men  say  they  would  gladly  see 
the  hours  of  the  boys  further  diminished ; but  they  maintain  that,  inasmuoh  as  a 
lad  working  long  honfs  at  drawing,  subsequently  becomes  a hewer  and  works  on 
short  shifts,  the  general  effect  of  the  system,  looking  at  his  whole  career,  is  more 
advantageous  to  him  than  -would  be  shorter  hours  for  a few  years  with  the  risk  of 
longer  hours  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that,  as  regards  the  workmen  generally  an 
eight  hours  day  by  law  would  produce  greater  evils  than  it  would  remove. 


. 210-  TndS>  at  tlie  present  time,  the  great  body  of  miners  in  the  country  is  divided 
into  two  camps  on  the  question  of  a legal  eight  hours  day  ; nor  does  there  seem  any 
immediate  prospect  of  a reconciliation,  even  on  the  basis  of  district  option,  seeing 
that  the  spokesman  of  the  Miners’  Federation  has  declared,  on  behalf  of  those  whom 
he  represents,  that  their  object  is  “ a uniform  eight  hours  day  for  the  underground 
toilers  m the  United  Kingdom,  ’ and  that  anything  less  would-be  entirely  unacceptable.f 


VI. 

IRREGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


1.  Causes  of  Irregularity  of  Employment. 

2.  Special  Case  of  Riverside  Labour  in  Port  of  London. 

3.  Proposals  and  Opinions  with  respect  to  Preventive  Remedies  of  a General 

Character,  including  the  Extension  of  Employment  by  Public 
Authorities. 


1.  Causes  of  Irregularity  of  Employment. 

211.  Ihe  subject  with  which  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  concerned  is  irregularity  of 
employment  and  the  means  suggested  for  preventing  it  so  far  as  it  is  due  (1)  to 
industrial  fluctuations  affecting  a trade,  or  trade  district  as  a whole ; (2)  to  chronic 
excess  of  the  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand  for  it  in  particular  industries  ; (3)  to 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  work  in  a normal  state  of  trade.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  considering  this  question,  that  although  the  distress  due  to  want  of  employment  is 
often  very  visible  and  very  deplorable,  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes  have 
fairly  mgular  employment.  There  are  many  who  think  that  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment is  on  the  whole  less  m proportion  to  population  now  than  in  earlier  times, 
although  manifested  on  a more  striking  scale  in  particular  localities,  and  rightly 
attracting  a larger  share  of  public  notice. 

212.  Our  attention  was  specially  called  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  great  oscillations 
between  aotraty  and  stagnation  to  which  many  of  the  trades  of  this  country  are 
subject.  The  demand  for  products  of  many  kinds  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to 
put  m motion  all  the  productive  forces  and  cause  new  capital  to  enter  into  production, 
and,.  , ° , er  times  so  slack  as  to  throw  a large  part  of  such  productive  forces  into 
partial  idleness,  although  the  proportion  cf  the  increase  or  decrease  to  the  normal 

emand  may  be  found  on  examination  to  be  comparatively  small.  The  alternating 
periods  of  brisk  and  dull  trade  are  felt  alike  by  skilled  and  organised  workmen 
and  by  the  comparatively  unskilled  and  less  strongly  organised  classes  who  are 

* Detailed  accounts  of  this,  as  well  as  other  schemes  considered,  but  rejected  by  tho  majority  of  the 
men,  will  be  found  in  the  Summaries  of  Evidence,  Group  A...  Part  I.,  paragraph  31, 

T -See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Group  A.,  VoL  I,,  Appendix  XVI.,  page  485, 

U 70160.  „ 
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employed  under  ‘skilled  artisans  in  manufacturing  processes,  and  also  lit  the  transport 
of  goods  by  land  and  water.  In  the  case  of  skilled  and  well  organised  workmen 
slackness  of  trade  makes  itself  felt  in  the  form  of  increased  pressure  on  tho  out- 
of-work  benefit  funds  of  their  trade  societies,  of  short  work,  and  ultimately,  it  may 
be,  of  reduced  wage  rates.  In  the  case  of  the  unskilled  and  less  organised  men  it 
takes  the  form  of  increased  competition  for  employment  and  low  wages.  In  both 
cases  the  total  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  trade  are  smaller,  and,  except  m so  far  as 
the  situation  is  met  by  working  short  time,  more  of  them  are  out  of  employment. 

213.  Fluctuations  of  trade  in  this  country  are  due  to  a variety  of  causes,  the  chief 
among  which  may  he  briefly  indicated  here.  The  majority  of  these  periodical  changes 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  state  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  willingness 
or  unwillingness  of  business  men  to  embark  on  new  ventures.  The  state  of  credit  in 
every  country  depends  each  year  more  and  more  on  the  general  conditions  of  business 
throughout  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  specially  sensitive  to  these  international 
influences,  because  so  much  of  her  capital  is  invested  abroad,  and  in  ships  trading  to 
foreign  countries,  and  because  so  many  of  her  most  important  industries  depend 
largely  on  foreign  demand.  When  credit  is  good  and  loans  are  easily  obtained,  much 
of  the  capital  invested  abroad  goes  to  pay  for  orders  to  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
The  result  is  that  production  is  greatly  stimulated,  especially  of  those  things  which 
are  needed  for  the  extension  of  railway,  shipping,  building,  and  manufacturing 
businesses.  On  the  other  hand,  contraction  of  credit  causes  an  immediate  falling  off 
of  foreign  demand ; and  any  considerable  falling  off  of  foreign  demand,  especially  if  it 
takes  producers  by  surprise,  tends  in  turn  to  weaken  credit.  A shrinkago  in  the 
demand  for  our  manufactures  from  particular  quarters  may  of  course  have  its  origin  in 
events  not  connected  with  the  state  of  international  credit,  such  for  instance  as  wars, 
revolutions,  failure  of  crops,  the  setting  up  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  so  forth  ; and  these 
events  may  of  themselves  bring  about  fluctuations  of  trade  in  this  country.  But  the 
most  formidable  industrial  fluctuations  are  those  which  are  caused  by  the  action  and 
re-action  of  the  state  of  credit  on  foreign  demand,  and  of  foreign  demand  on  the  state 
of  credit.  The  industries  which  are  most  immediately  and  markedly  affected  by  those 
alternating  movements  of  confidence  and  distrust  are  (1)  those  concerned  with  ship- 
building and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  ; (2)  iron  and  steel  smolting 
and  working ; and  (3)  the  coal-mining  industry,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
those  above  mentioned.  Less  directly,  but  seriously,  ■ a diminution  of  profits  and 
wages  in  these  great  branches  of  industry  must,  of  course,  affect  most  of  the  trades 
which  produce  for  home  consumption. 

214.  Seasons  and  weather  are  in  some  industries  a cause  of  continual  fluctuation  of 
employment.  Wet  or  frosty  weather,  the  amount  of  which,  is  so  variable  in  this 
climate,  affects  work  which  is  carried  on  in  the  open,  such  as  dock- work,  building, 
brickmaking,  shipbuilding,  bouse  and  ship  painting,  and  agricultural  operations. 
Some  kinds  of  work  in  England  are  also  affected  by  the  closing  of  tho  Baltic  and 
Canadian  ports  in  winter.  Gas-making  is  an  instance  of  work  which  gives  much 
more  employment  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Many  industries  connected  with  cloth- 
ing and  small  luxuries  are  much  more  fully  occupied  at  some  seasons  than  others, 
by  reason  of  change  of  temperature,  or  national  customs,  such  as  holidays  and 
festivals. 


215.  In  some  industries  chiefly  those  connected  with  clothing,  the  sudden  changes 
due  to  the  caprices  of  fashion  are  responsible  for  serious  fluctuations  of  work. 
More  than  one  experienced  witness  stated  before  the  Commission  that  the  desire  for 
novelties  both  at  home  and  m all  parts  of  the  world  was  an  increasing  difficulty,  and  that 
manufacturers  are  no  longer  able  to  “ make  to  stock  ” as  they  used  to  do.  Changes  in 
fashion  are  so  rapid  that  orders  are  withheld  to  the  last  possible  moment  and°then 
come  with  a rush  This  is  a fruitful  cause  of  alternate  slackness  of  work  and  over- 
S°me  °f  ““  ™kest  and  most  mproteotea  olasses  of 

i:”°thvr  ™'ri.e  of.tootaation8  of  work,  which  seems  at  present  to . be  growing 

oorfTets*  meTTp1™8  m ™P»rtOTCe. is  extent  and  duration  of  modern  trad! 
conflicts.  Then  these  conflicts!  occor  in  industries  that  supply  raw  material  such 
as  coal,  the  dependent  industries  are  redneed  to  a partial  idlenes^  for  which  they  are 
W ^responsible.  St?es°r  loctouts  particular  branch  of  industn^may 
hare  a similar  effect  upon  the  remaining  branches  of  the  same  industry.  . 1 ? 
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217.  Some  industries  are  affected  by  tke  competition  of  foreign  products  in  ike  home 
market ; others  by  the  competition  of  other  countries  in  foreign  markets,  or  by  that  of 
other  districts  m this  country  possessing  greater  natural  advantages;  or  again  by  the 
introduction  of  new  and  more  efficient  processes.-  Changes  due  to  these  causes! 
although  resulting  m the  displacement  of  labour,  are  often  of  too  permanent  a character 
to  come  under  the  head  of  fluctuations  proper.  Agriculture  is  in  this  country  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  an  industry  in  a condition  of  long-continued  depression. 

218>  ,T}'e  distinction  between  irregularity  of  employment  due  to  trade  fluctuations,  and 
that  which  arises  from  chronic  excess  of  the  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand  for  it 
m particular  industries,  corresponds  to  a distinction  between  temporary  and  permanent 
excess,  and  to  this  extent  is  a question  of  degree.  Depressions  of  trade  produce  a 
relative  superfluity  of  labour  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  which,  however  is  re-absorbed 
again  when  trade  becomes  good;  and  in  the  meantime  a powerful  trade  organisation  can 
do  much  in  the  way  of  tiding  its  members  over  the  slack  period  by  means  of  funds 
accumulated  during  the  previous  busy  period.  Where  an  industry  is  declining  without 
any  apparent  hope  of  recovery,  the  temporary  condition  passes  into  the  permanent.  In 
such  an  industry  the  supply  of  labour  may  be  permanently  in  excess  of  the  demand 
unless  it  drifts  away  m equal  measure  elsewhere.  The  latter  qualification  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  is  closely  connected  with  a distinction  which  may  be  drawn,  as  respects 
superfluity  of  labour,  between  unskilled,  and  more  or  less  skilled,  occupations. 

219.  Certain  of  the  so-called  “ sweated  ” industries  cannot  be  classed  as  unskilled,  and 
yet  suffer  from  a permanent  over-supply  of  labour,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
competitors  for  work  pressing  in  from  outside,  as  because  in  the  case  of  these  industries 
old  methods  have  to  a great  extent  been  superseded  by  others,  and  the  workers  are 
competing  by  an  obsolete  system  of  work  against  new  and  improved  processes  Work 
at  reasonable  rates  of  remuneration  is  no  longer  to  be  had  in  them,  and  the  workers  as 
a body  are  too  shiftless  and  too  feeble  to  abandon  the  occupation  to  which  thev  are 
accustomed  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Such  occupations  are  generally  local 
carried  on  at  home  or  m domestic  workshops  sometimes  under  insanitary  conditions,’ 
and  are  often  more  or  less  hereditary  in  a family.  In  some  cases  the  state  of  workers 
m these  trades  is  aggravated  by  the  competition  of  a very  poor  class  of  alien  immigrants, 
content  with  a still  lower  standard  of  living ; hut  apart  from  this,  the  inflow  of 
competitors  from  other  occupations  does  not  appear  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  over- 
supply of  labour  in  them. 

22°  On  the  other  hand  an  industry  may  he  in  a state  of  permanent  depression,  and 
yet  not  suffer  from  any  superfluity  of  labour,  simply  because  the  workers  in  it  drift 
away  to  other  ooonpatmns  as  rapidly  as  the  area  of  employment  contracts.  In  such  a 
case  the  pressure  will  be  felt  not  m the  declining  industry  itself,  but  mother  occupations 
into  which  the  workers  dislodged  by  this  or  other  causes  overflow,  competing  with 
those  already  engaged  m them  and  perhaps  compelling  them  .to  compete  in  their  turn 
with  workers  on  a yet  lower  level.  Agriculture  affords  a striking  illustration  of  this. 
The  demand  for  agricultural  labourers  continues  to  diminish,  yet  there  has  been  a con- 
current diminution  of  the  supply  in  most  rural  districts.  Instead  of  staying  in  the 
twSS  oome  ‘J10  to™s,  where,  by  their  superior  physical  or  moral  capacities, 
they  often  displace  the  town-bom  labourers,  and  drive  them  down  to  lower  and  more 
precarious  modes  of  existence. 

™s™ed  workmen  have  not  the  resource  afforded  to  many  classes  of 
skflled  workmen  by  the  accumulated  funds  of  powerful  trade  organisations,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  m some  respects  easier  for  the  ordinary  unskilled  labourer  than  for  the 
skilled  artisan  as  such,  to  find  other  employment  when  work  fails  him  in  one  district  or 
branch  of  industry.  In  fact  for  some  purposes  unskilled  labourers  may  be  classed 
together  as  belonging  to  a single  industry.  This  circumstance,  however,  cuts  both 
ways,  for  while  it  makes  it  easy  for  a vigorous  and  efficient  labourer  to  find  a job,  it 
also  makes  it  easy  for  the  less  vigorous  and  less  efficient  labourer  to  be  displaced  and 
forced  to  compete  for  employment  on  a lower  level.  The  result  is  that  all  unskilled 
labourers  being  as  it  were  m possible  competition  with  each  other,  the  most  incapable 
ln  hody  or  feeble  m character  (and  these  include  many  who  have  once  belonged  to  a 
skilled  trade  but  from  helplessness  or  incompetence  or  misfortune  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  m it)  get  sifted  down,  and  crowd  into  certain  ill-paid  occupations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  m which  their  mere  superfluity  of  numbers  renders 
employment  irregular  and  precarious.  Lower  still  beneath  this  class  of  the  casually- 
employed  and  largely  recruited  from  it,  comes  that  of  the  unemployable. 
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222.  The  third  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment,  namely,  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  work  in  the  normal  state  of  a trade,  has  this  characteristic  mark,  that  it  implies  no 
superfluity  of  labour  at  all,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  in  relation  to  the  demand 
of  the  trade  as  a whole,  but  only  a failure  to  bring  together  the  employer  seeking 
workmen  and  the  workmen  seeking  employment.  Even  in  skilled  and  hi  ghly  organised 
industries,  and  in  good  times,  there  will  always  he  a margin  of  unemployed  workmen 
looking  out  for  a job,  and  at  the  same  time  work  waiting  to  be  done  if  they  only  knew 
where  to  find  it.  Many  trade  unions  act  as  effective  agencies,  so  far  as  their  own 
members  are  concerned,  in  helping  them  to  obtain  employment,  not  only  by 
supporting  them  while  temporarily  out  of  work,  but  by  assisting  them  in  their  search 
for  work. 


2.  Special  Case  of  Riverside  Labour  in  Port  of  London. 


223.  We  received  much  evidence,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  special  reference, 
with  regard  to  one  most  striking  case  of  employment  made  irregular  by  a combination 
of  all  the  three  causes  already  enumerated.  This  employment,  at  once  fluctuating, 
insufficient,  and  industrially  ill-organised,  is  that  of  the  labourers  employed  in  riverside 
work  in  London,  more  especially  those  employed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  usually 
known  as  the  “ Joint  Committee,”  which  controls  some  of  the  principal  docks,  including 
those  in  which  there  is  the  largest  proportion  of  entirely  unskilled  labour.  It  is 
fluctuating  partly  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  also  to  a considerable  extent  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  import  of  some  raw  products,  such  as  wool,  food  stuffs,  or  timber,  is 
much  larger  at  one  season  than  another.  It  was,  and  in  a less  degree  is  still,  uncertain 
and  insufficient,  by  reason  of  the  great  excess  of  applicants  for  work  in  relation  bo  the 
work  to  be  done.  And  lastly,  its  irregularity  is  yet  further  increased  by  the  difficulty 
of  directing  labour  to  the  places  where  it  may  be  required,  consequent  upon  the  o-reat 
space  covered  by  the  docks  and  wharves,  and  the  number  of  different  managements. 


224.  Recent  reforms  at  the  London  docks  have  done  something  to  mitigate  the  evils 
complained  of  so  far  as  these  result  from  the  excessive  competition  for  employment. 
Under  the  old  system  prior  to  the  strike  of  1889  there  were  in  the  various 
docks  a certain  number  of  men  permanently  employed,  or  with  a preference  as  to 
employment,  hut-  the  greater  part  of  the  daily  labourers  wero  engaged  at  the  dock  o-ates 
to  meet  the  daily  fluctuations  of  trade.  This  was  done  by  the  contractors  oi°  the 
foremen  of  the  companies,  and  still  is  done  by  the  foremen  to  the  diminished  extent  to 
which  such  casual  labour  is  required.  These  casual  labourers  were  employed  and  paid 
by  the  day,  or  rather  by  the  hour ; for,  before  the  strike  of  1889,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  a man  would  be  taken  on  for  even  so  short  a space  as  four  consecutive 
hours.  No  attempt  was  made  to  organise  the  work  by  drafting  labourers  systemati- 
cally after  finishing  work  in  one  dock,  to  begin  new  work  elsewhere.  The  plan  was 
to  allow  them  to  look  for  “jobs ” on  their  own  account.  It  was  to  the  convenience  of 
contractors,  foremen,  and  superintendents  to  have,  as  a rule,  at  the  gates  of  the  docks 
a much  larger  number  of  men  than  could  certainly  be  employed  on  any  day  so  as  to 
leave  a sale  margimfor  cqntmgencies.  Even  after  some  improvements  for  the  better 
had  been  made,  one  witness  of  experience  (Colonel  Birt)  estimated  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  gave  evidence  (3rd  November  18911  there  mio-ti-  it  ® 

some  5,000  or  6,000  persons  who  had  tried  and  failed to  get  empTvmeff  at  the 
o!  the  various  docks..  We  believe,  however,  that  since®  tha7Se £a  Ibeen 
considerable  further  improvement  m the  regularisation  of  labour  at  the  dock” 
The  evils  of  this  casual  systrnn,  which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  gamblteg 
or  m discriminate  poor  relief,  were  vividly  depicted  by  many ' witnessed  It 
was  contended  by  some  that  much  of  this  class  of  work  was  done  l,  “ 
incapable  of  steady  and  consecutive  labour;  that  at  the  same  time  the  b™  i 7 
the  work  itself  bred  irregularity  of  habits,  and  that  a S cW  vl  ZZf'*7  f 
It  was  represented  on  behalf  of  the  employers  that  the  evils  of  Tkf  formed- 
partly  due  to  customs  or  prejudices  among  those  employed-  to  the  rnWo  • y“tem  w®re 
stevedores  should  work  at  loading  hut  Jt  at  1 

labour  enforced  by  the  trade  organisations  or  the  custom  of  the  port  of  lZ? 

It  is,  however,  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  th«  taslr  n-P  i™*,-  P , . ot  •L,01idon. 
cargo  requires  much  more  skill  and  judgment  than  that  of  nnlnf/r61**131  vClasses  of 
division  is  not  altogether  an  arbitrary1  one  It  ™ alt ^ stated  h Z.!’  ZLthat  the 
moving  men  from  dock  to  dock  to  mYetthe  exigelries  of  empWmLt  ot 

to  the  reluctance  of  the  men  themselves  to  falfin  with  suoY  arrmgerZts  6fca7ike 
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manner  an  experienced  witness  attributed  much  of  the  evil  of  the  London  riverside 
system  to  the  custom  of  paying  wages  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  week,  and  thus 
attracting  to  the  work  persons  of  casual  temperament ; but  added  at  the  same  time  that 
the  custom  was  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  departed  from,  even  if  employers 
desired  it,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  although  in  Liverpool  payment  to  dock 
labourers  of  exactly  the  same  class  is  made  by  the  week. 

225.  The  great  strike  in  1889,  and  the  public  attention  excited  by  it,  had  the  effect  of  Reforms 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  since  the 
Subsequently  the  directors  have  taken  steps  to  extend  considerably  an  organisation  of  stri^e 
workers  into  (1)  permanent  labourers,  (2)  labourers  having  a preferential  claim  to  18R9’an.d 
employment.  There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  ffher 
possible  to  carry  this  system,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  reform,  so  far  as  remedies, 
it  has  gone,  has  tended  to  diminish  the  former  evils  and  to  convert  London  dock  work  into 
something  more  of  a regular  occupation.  In  some  London  docks,  and  in  some  other 

ports,  dock  labourers  are  hired  and  paid,  not  by  dock  companies,  but  by  the  shipowners. 

In  such  cases,  looking  at  the  matter  in  connection  with  regularity  of  employment 
and  apart  from  the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  unionists  and  non-unionists, 
a useful  part  may  be  played  by  such  institutions  as  the  “ free  labour  office  ” created 
by  the  Shipping  Federation  in  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks  for  the  registration  of 
the  names  of  labourers  who  desire  employment.  A witness,  who  superintended  the 
labour  at  these  docks,  suggested  (1)  that  wages  should  no  longer  be  paid  by  the 
day  ; (2)  that  shipowners  should  in  each  place  ascertain  the  number  of  dock  labourers 
required,  and  keep  a bureau  or  registry  whereby  men  could  be  obtained  by  any  ship- 
owner desiring  them  for  a day’s  work,  and  that  the  shipowners  collectively  should 
guarantee  the  men  weekly  pay  when  in  work  and  half -pay  when  out  of  work.  The 
witness  said  that  a system  of  permanent  engagement  of  this  kind  would  “ pay  the 
shipowner  better,  and  be  more  satisfactory  for  the  men,”  and,  if  thoroughly  carried 
out,  would  “ free  the  docks  from  casual  labour,  and  that  is  where  all  the  difficulty 
aud  trouble  is.” 

226.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  elaborate  inquiries  have  made  him  the  chief  authority  Mr.  Booth’s 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  labour  in  Bast  London,  expressed  in  opinion, 
evidence  the  opinion  that  no  legislative  intervention  was  required  in  the  matter,  but 

that  it  would  be  possible  for  a committee  of  practical  men  to  devise  a scheme  by  which 
a system  of  transference  of  labour  from  one  department  of  the  docks  to  another 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  work  might  be  established,  with  the  result  of  more 
completely,  if  not  entirely,  substituting  permanent  for  casual  labour.  A scheme  of  a 
larger  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Mann  for  the  creation  of  centralised  docks  for  the  port  of 
London  under  public  management  is  printed  as  Appendix  VI.  to  this  Report. 


3,  Proposals  and  Opinions  with  respect  to  Preventive  Remedies  oe  a General 
Character,  including  the  Extension  op  Employment  by  Public  Authorities. 

227.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  remedies  of  a general  character  which 
were  advocated  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  as  likely  to  remove  or 
modify  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  of 
comparatively  limited  scope,  and  in  dealing  with  these  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow 
as  far  as  may  be  the  classification  of  causes  already  adopted.  There  will  still  remain 
to  be  noticed  the  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
true  remedy,  not  only  for  irregular  employment,  but  for  other  evils  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  present  system,  is  the  extension  of  State  and  Municipal  Employment  in 
the  sphere  of  productive  industry ; and  the  substitution,  more  or  less  gradual,  of  public 
authorities  in  the  place  of  private  employers  competing  with  one  another  for  profit. 

228.  Granting  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  control  the  foreign  demand  for  our  Spread  of 
manufactures,  or  to  regulate  seasonal  variations,  and  the  caprices  of  taste  and  fashion,  information, 
it  is  not  denied  that  failure  to  forecast  changes  of  demand  may  and  does  aggravate  the 
industrial  fluctuations  which  they  produce.  Accordingly  there  is  one  remedy  which, 

so  far  as  practicable,  is  strongly  advocated  by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  viz.,  that 
Government  Departments  or  other  public  authorities  should  do  more  than  is  at  present 
achieved  in  collecting  and  spreading  information,  enabling  both  manufacturers  and 
workmen  to  foreoast,  better  than  is  now  possible,  the  course  of  trade  and  coming 
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demands  in  this  and  other  countries.  Proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  present 
machinery  for  the  collecting  and  publishing  of  statistics  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  public  authorities, 
imperial  and  local,  might,  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  so  regulate  their 
purchases  as  to  give  employment  to  clothing  and  other  trades  during  the  dull  seasons. 

Avoidance  229.  Again,  so  far  as  industrial  fluctuations  are  the  results  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
of  trade  it  is  clear  that  anything  that  will  tend  to  obviate  trade  conflicts,  especially  trade 
conflicts.  conflicts  on  a large  scale  in  industries  that  supply  raw  material,  will  pro  tanto  help  , to 
remove  a cause  of  irregularity  of  employment. 

Question  as  230.  Another  class  of  remedies  gives  rise  to  wide . differences  of  opinion.  Some 
to  effects  of  contend  that  much  of  the  evil  of  industrial  fluctuations  is  due  to  excessive  competition 
trade  com-  -between  private  employers,  who  in  their  haste  to  make  money  are  inclined  to  be  over- 
enhancing  speculative  when  trade  is  brisk,  to  work  overtime,  take  on  new  hands,  enlarge  their 
the  evils  of  works,  or  open  new  ones,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  produce  with  feverish  rapidity 
fluctuations,  beyond  the  extent  of  the  actual  demand.  Thus,  the  work  which  might  have  been 
spread  over  a long  period  is  condensed  into  * a short  one ; the  markets  are  flooded 
with  goods,  and  this,  of  itself,  tends  to  bring  on  a collapse  of  credit  and  stagnation 
of  trade ; works  have  to  be  closed,  and  men  discharged,  and  the  chief  effect  of  the 
period  of  lively  trade,  so  far  as  workmen  are  concerned,  may  have  been  to  call  into 
the  industry  more  hands  than  it  will,  on  the  average,  support.  It  is  on  this  view 
that  the  action  of  trade  unions  in  restricting  overtime,  piece-work,  and  the  admission 
of  apprentices  to  trades,  is  often  defended.  Such  action,  it  is  maintained,  tends 
to  make  work  more  constant  and  regular,  to  cause  the  demand  to  some  extent  to' 
adjust  itself  to  production,  and  to  prevent  too  many  additional  hands  being  drawn 
into  industries  in  prosperous  times.  Reasons  of  a similar  kind  are  also  urged  in  f avotif 
of  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  by  law. 

Opposite  231.  Others,  however,  contend,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  activity  of  the 
view.  legitimate  speculator,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  excess  in  one  place  compensate 
scarcity  in  another,  tends  on  the  whole  to  diminish  trade  fluctuations ; that  to  prevent 
production  by  artificial  hindrances  from  adjusting  itself  with  as  much  elasticity  as 
possible  to  the  variations  of  demand  would  injure  British  industry,  and  in  the  long  run 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen  themselves ; and  that  the  stringency  of 
Trade  Union  rules  in  connection  with  piece-work  and  overtime  tends  to  increase  irre- 
gularity of  employment  for  reasons  already  indicated.  ( See  ante,  paragraph  21.) 

232.  Abolition  or  restriction  of  overtime  and  piece-work,  rules  as  to  apprenticeship, 
and  legal  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  are,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  advocated 
not  only  as  tending  to  diminish  the  violence  of  trade  fluctuations,  but  also  as  distributing 
the  work  to  be  done  at  any  given  time  more  equally  among  tbe  workmen  engaged  in 
any  particular  trade,  and  so  diminishing  the  number  of  men  out  of  work  in  that  trade. 
This  view,  which  is  very  commonly  held' by  trade-unionists,  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  con- 
siderable criticism  upon  the  lines  indicated  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  Report  already 
referred  to.  Those  who  oppose  the  view,  contend  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
such  a policy  will  ultimately  benefit  even  the  workmen  in  the  industries  where  it  is 
adopted;  and  that  though  it  may  bring' an  immediate  advantage  to  existing  workmen 
in  particular  trades,  it  may  also,  by  limiting  output,  diminish  the  demand  for  the  work 
of  other  industries,  and  so  lessen  both  real  wages  and  the  amount  of  employment  in 
the  country  taken  as  a whole. 


Question  of 
the  effect  of 
trade-union 
rules  on 
“ absorption 
of  the  unem- 
ployed.” 


Occupations 
where  there 
is  a chronic 
excess  of 
supply  of 
labour  over 
demand  for 
it. 


233.  W e are  brought  in  connection  with  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of 
those  occupations  in  which  there  is,  independently  of  trade  fluctuations,  a large  habitual 
excess  of  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand  for  it.  This  has  already  been  indicated  as 
being  the  second  chief  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment,  the  first  chief  cause  being 
that  of  trade  fluctuations.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  occupations  which 
suffer  from  chronio  superfluity  of  labour  fall  into  two  classes ; the  first  consisting  of 
certain  “ sweated  " trades,  not  indeed  requiring  a high  degree  of  skill,  but  vet  not  wholly 
unskilled ; the  second  comprising  unskilled  occupations,  requiring  no  special  strength 
ability,  or  steadiness,  of  which  ordinary  dock  labour  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  case  Of 
the  sweated  trades  there  are  some  which  perhaps  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  workers 
sufficient  wages' for  a reasonable  maintenance,  even  if  they  were  less  crowded  because 
to  increase  the  cost  of  production  would  bB  to  destroy  a demand  which  lives’  only  on 
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excessive  cheapness.  Even  where  over-supply  of  labour  is  itself  a chief  element  of 
mischief,  it  is  m these  trades  due  in  a comparatively  small  degree  to  influx  of  workers 
from  outside,  except  in  particular  employments  which  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
alien  immigrants.  r 


, 23.4;  If'  has  often  been  suggested  of  late  years  that  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens 
should  be  prohibited  altogether.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  however,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  siich  a measure  would  not  do  very  much  towards  relieving  the  pressure  of 
competition  m the  “ sweated  ” trades  generally,  and  that  the  best  hope  of  dealing  bv 
any  definite  action,  with  the  problem  that  these  trades  present  lay  in  applying  increased 
pressure  of  administrative  sanitary  requirements  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
places  where  they  are  carried  on,  in  such  a way  as  either  gradually  to  transform  their 
character,  or  else  slowly  to  squeeze  them  out  of  existence  with  as  little  hardship  as 
possible  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 

235.  The  problem  of  over-supply  of  labour  in  the  lowest  grades  of  quite  unskilled 
employment  is  of  a different  character.  These  occupations  are  constantly  recruited 
from  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain  a position  higher  up  in  the  scale.  The  workers 
'kjiein  are  to  a great  extent  the  siftings  down  of  the  whole  industrial  population. 
Misfortune  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  their  failure ; and  especially  hard  is  the  case  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  workman  whom  want  of  employment  deprives  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  want  of  proper  nourishment  renders  incapable  of  efficient  work,  and 
who  is  thus  dragged  down  lower  and  lower  within  the  vicious  circle  of  an  ever- 
m creasing  physical  and  moral  degradation.  But  large  numbers  of  the  casually 
employed  are  where  they  are,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  qualities  or  the  training 
required  to  keep  them  in  a better  position.  ° 


Treatment  of 

destitute 

aliens. 


Casual 
■workers 
in  purely 
unskilled 
industries. 


236 . The  spread  of  education  has  already  done  something,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  still  Possible 
more,  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  class  and  of  the  “ unemployable  ” class  below  them  • Partial 
and  of  course  everything  which  increases  the  demand  for  workers  in  the  higher  grades  of  remeclies- 
industry  will  also  benefit  those  in  the  lower.  Emigration  may  be  a remedy  in  certain 
cases,  but  one  serious  objection  to  it  from  the  present  point  of  view,  is  that  the  shift- 
less and  incapable  are  not  fit  to  emigrate,  and  if  the  emigrants  are  to  be  drawn  from  a 
better  class,  this  is  in  effect  to  remove  the  more  capable  in  order  to  lighten  the  pressure 

of  competition  on  the  less  capable.  Another  suggestion  is  to  attack  the  evil  by  le<ns- 
lation  tending  to  keep  rural  labourers  on  the  laud.  The  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  will  be  considered  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Report.* 

237.  The  last-mentioned  proposal  aims  at  removing  the  pressure  of  competition  which  Elimination 
comes  from  above.  Another  plan  is  to  try  to  remove  it  from  below,  in  other  words,  to  of  tlie  least 
limit  the  number  employed  in  any  over-crowded  occupation  by  eliminating  the  least  caPable- 
capable  among  the  over-numerous  competitors  for  employment.  This  is  the  essence 

°Ltue  1’e:t01™  already  mentioned  as  having  been  adopted  at  the  London  Docks.  The 
eflect  of  such  a reform  is  to  give  more  regular  work  to  a limited  number  of  men,  but 
at  the  expense  of  throwing  others  upon  the  general  labour  market.  Eor  this  reason 
not  all  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  dock  labourers  were  fully  agreed  as  to  the  value 
or  these  changes  to  the  class  taken  as  a whole ; and  some  of  them  were  led  by  this  line 
of  thought  to  advocate  compulsory  limitation  of  hours  of  labour,  so  that  work  and 
consequently  wages,  may  be  shared  more  equally,  and  to  demand  such  institutions  as 
municipal  workshops,  in  order  to  give  work  to  those  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  the 
special  case  of  the  uondon  Docks  the  balance  of  gain  certainly  seems  to  lie  on  the  side 
ot  a smaller  number  of  men  being  employed  in  a regular  manner,  instead  of  a Wei 
number  m a casual  manner  But  the  general  issue  (which,  in  its  broader  aspects, 
concerns  skilled  trades  as  well  as  unskilled)  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  raises 
(among  others)  the  important  questions  (1)  how  is  the  limitation  to  be  effected  ; (2)  how 
tar  can  it  be  applied  without  doing  more  harm  than  good ; (3)  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  who  are  eliminated  ana  deprived  of  their  former  means,  precarious  though  they 
might  be,  of  earning  a livelihood? 

238.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  particular  instance  of  How  is  the 
tne  .London  Docks,  the  limitation  of  numbers  was  effected  by  the  action  of  the  limitation  to 
employers.  The  history  of  the  struggle  at  the  London  Docks,  and  of  the  events  be  effected- 
which  followed  it,  is  instructive  in  many  ways.  Among  others  it  affords  an  interesting 
frustration of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  indicated  in  a previous  part  of  this 

eport,  as  besetting  all  organisations  of  workers  in  occupations  where  the  supply  of 
labour  is  habitually  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  is,  moreover,  being  constantly 

* See  paragraphs  354  to  362  and  pages  195  to  253  post. 
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recruited  from  outside.  It  is  natural  that  any  union  that  may  be  formed  in  such  an 
occupation  should  seek  to  secure  regular  employment  and  steady  earnings  for  its 
members  by  restricting  the  number  of  the  men  employed.  But  it  is  powerless  to  effect 
this  unless  it  can  both  limit  its  own  members,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  non- 
unionists  from  employment  altogether.  The  very  large  number  of  those  who  would 
have  to  be  excluded  in  these  circumstances  would  seem  to  make  the  policy  hopeless  of 
success.  An  attempt  of  the  kind  appears  actually  to  have  been  made  at  one  time  by 
the  Dockers’  Union ; but  it  failed,  and  was  speedily  abandoned  and  disavowed.  The 
Union  did  indeed  secure,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  strike  of 
1889,  an-  undertaking  that  no  man  should  be  engaged  for  less  than  four  consecutive 
hours.  But  the  yet  more  important  reform  of  organising  the  labourers  into  classes  of 
permanent  men,  and  men  with  a preferential  claim  to  employment,  was  the  work  of 
the  Dock  Companies  themselves,  acting,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  Had  the  attempt  of  the  Union  been  successful,  the  right  of  labour  at 
the  docks  would  have  become  the  monopoly  of  a close  corporation.  The  system 
actually  adopted,  though  it  creates  privileged  classes  of  workmen,  leaves  their  privi- 
leged position  dependent  on  continued  efficiency  and  good  conduct,  and  does  not- 
relieve  them  entirely  from  outside  competition,  though  it  considerably  diminishes  the 
amount  of  casual  employment. 

239.  The  number  of  workers  engaged  in  an  occupation  might  be  restricted  by  indirect 
as  well  as  by  direct  means.  Thus  it  is  contended  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
minimum  legal  wage,  advocated  by  one  or  two  witnesses,  would,  if  it  could  be  enforced 
and  if  the  minimum  were  fixed  high  enough,  have  the  practical  effect  of  limiting  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  low  grade  occupations  at  the  cost  of  depriving  of  employ- 
ment such  as  were  incapable  of  earning  the  minimum.  And  similarly,  in  the  skilled 
trades,  a powerful  union  which  included  a large  majority  of  the  workmen  in  an  industry 
and  was  strong  enough  to  exclude  non-unionists  from  employment,  to  abolish  piece- 
work,  and  to  insist  in  every  case  upon  payment  of  a minimum  standard  wage,  might 
probably  control  the  numbers  in  a trade  even  without  placing  any  restriction  on  the 
admission  of  apprentices. 


240.  Tins,  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  question : how  far  the  limitation 
of  numbers  in  individual  trades  can  be  applied  as  a means  of  obtaining  better  employ- 
ment for  those  m it  without  causing  eyen  greater  harm  to  those  excluded  from  it  and 
to  the  community  generally  1 If  the  most  skilled  trades  limit  their  numbers  and  push 
down  large  numbers  into  the  grades  below,  and  these  again  push  down  others  into  a 
still  lower  grade,  .and  so  on,  then  there  must  be  left  tn  eyer-increasing  number  of 
persons  struggling  for  employment  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  the  ayerage  wagesof the 
whole  body  of  the  working  classes  must  he  lowered.  If  the  process  of  “squeeze 
£creasedM>!'eli  t0  ^ loweBt  8Ia<les  a180,  the  number  of  unemployed  will  be^  largely 

mat  then  are  the  principles  that  should  guide  public  opinion  and  public  policy  in 
reference  to  particular  cases  m which  this  question  arises?  Withiut  committing 
ourselves  to  a definite  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point,  we  think  the  following  view 
worthy  of  mention.  Any  limitation,  it  is  argued,  of  the  numbers  in  a TaX  whS 
causes  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  fewer  men,  is  a public  gain  nroyided  it 
does  not  overtax  their  energies.  For  the  men  who  are  not  waLed 
goods,  or  meet  other  wants  of  the  public;  and  the  working  classes  wilfrecriTO  theTr 

does  not  lead  to  increaseVefficienSy“n  the  part  th^mtb™  ^ 

preventing  people  from  doing  work  which  they  arfable  to  do ' or  would  I T / 

do,  the  public  will  lose  more  than  the  trade  will  gain.  ’ “ easily  learn  to 

In  the  case  of  the  docks,  the  smaller  number  of  men  work-imr  ... , , . 

probably  better  fed,  seem  to  have  done  the  work  quite  as  web  S»s  regularly,  and 
who  had  more  irregular  employment  before  the  ureat  strib.  „ tkl % lafger  number 
doubt  men  of  weak  physique  or  character,  unfitted^  do  goodCrik 
if  the  reverse  had  been  the  case,  and  the  real  cost  of  labour  had  been^L^e  4 5“ 
won  4 have  meant  injury  to  the  public  interest,  and  (ii  » , 

employment  available  at  a given  time  is  not  a.fixed  quaitit^  biT  bears  a Xfonrto 
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the  real  cost  of  labour)  the  exclusion  from  employment  of  men  for  whom  work  might 
have  been  found. 

241.  The  third  question,  viz. : What  is  to  be  done  with  those  persons  who  are  eiimi-  What  is  to 
nated  from  overcrowded  industries,  practically  forms  a branch  of  the  general  question  be  done  with 
of  the  “ Unemployed  ” ? Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  to  the  working  classes  or  j^our  ? 

to  the  public  generally  of  the  reorganisation  of  any  industry  with  a view  to  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it,  whether  such  reorganisation  be  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  employers  or  of  trade  unions  or  other  agencies,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  operation  will  be  to  add  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have  little 
or  no  employment  a certain  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  earned  a pre- 
carious livelihood  by  more  or  less  casual  employment.  As  we  have  already  stated 
(see  page  8),  we  do  not  consider  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  extends 
to  the  problem  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  effects  of  want  of  employment, 
closely  allied  though  the  problem  is  with  the  subjects  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal. 

242.  One  of  the  methods  most  frequently  advocated  is  that  of  the  employment  of  the 
class  of  labour  in  question  by  municipalities  or  other  local  authorities,  in  productive 
industry  in  municipal  workshops  or  on  agricultural  farms.  It  is  urged  that  even  if  such 
institutions  could  not  be  made  self-supporting,  work  of  this  kind  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
better  than  poor  law  relief  or  objectless  labour  in  workhouses,  and  would  afford  a 
possible  means  of  training  and  regenerating  the  class  in  question.  In  order  to  prevent 
confusion  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  we  have  treated  the  matter,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  extension  of  direct  employment  by  public  authorities  has  been 
advocated  by  different  witnesses  upon  different  grounds.  It  has  been  advocated  by 
some  witnesses  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  organisation  and  relief  of  surplus  unemployed 
labour.  It  has  been  advocated  by  other  witnesses  upon  the  ground  that,  for  the  more 
general  reasons  hereafter  indicated  (paragraph  248),  it  would  be  better  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  even  that  labour  which  can  usually  find  employment,  subject  to 
temporary  irregularities,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  industry,  should  be  employed  by  public 
authorities  rather  than  by  private  individuals  or  companies.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  our  inquiry  to  distinguish  these  two  aspects  of  the  question.  The 
employment  by  public  authorities  of  ordinary  labour  in  necessary  work  does,  in  our 
opinior,  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  advocated 
as  a remedy  for  evils  existing  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  in  the  sequel  to  examine  the  arguments  adduced  for  and 
against  such  a policy. 

But  the  employment  by  public  authorities  of  surplus  labour,  for  the  produce  or  services 
of  which  there  is  no  existing  demand,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  its  administration  that  it  seems  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
with  which  we  have  been  intrusted.  We  think  that,  if  an  investigation  of  the 
practicability  of  municipal  workshops  or  agricultural  home  colonies  with  this  end  in 
view  should  be  considered  desirable,  it  should  be  undertaken  separately  in  general 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  We  may  point  out  that 
much  valuable  information  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Report  on  Agencies 
and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed  ” recently  issued  bv  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1893). 

243.  The  part  played  by  many  trade  societies  in  meeting  the  irregularity  of  employ*  Labour 

ment  due  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  work  in  a normal  state  of  trade,  by  helping  registries  as 
their  members  to  find  vacant  places,  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  opinion  of  for 

some  witnesses,  irregularity  of  employment  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  public  vicissitudes 
authorities  were  to  undertake  a similar  function  by  organising  and  supporting  local  of  employ- 
registries  and  offices  in  connection  with  a central  office,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  uient* 
labour  of  all  kinds  to  the  points  where  it  is  most  required.  We  received  evidence  with 

regard  to  some  of  the  labour  registries  promoted  by  local  and  philanthropic  effort,  which 
appear  to  have  worked  with  success  in  obtaining  employment,  especially  for  such  work- 
men as  possess  any  special  aptitude  or  skill.  One  such  registry  has  been  opened  by  private 
enterprise  at  Ipswich,  another  at  Egham,  a third  in  London  by  the  Chelsea  vestry ; and 
others  have  recently  been  established  by  various  municipalities.  The  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  up  to  a certain  point  such  institutions  may  do  good  service ; but  that  great 
results  are  not  to  be  expected  from  them.  They  seem  least  useful  where  the  urgency  is 
greatest,  that  is  to  say,  in  times  of  depression,  and  in  the  case  of  the  less  competent 
workmen.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  their  value  might  be  materially  increased,  if  a 
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network  of  such  offices  could  be  established  all  over  the  country  in  organic  connection  with 
each  other,  and  perhaps  with  a central  institution  in  London,  and  placed  under  public 
control.  One  reason  given  for  thinking  that  such  registries  should  bo  under  public 
control,  and  that  their  cost  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  was  that  workmen  will 
not  put  confidence  in  institutions  governed  by  capitalists  or  employers,  and  employers 
will  not  put  confidence  in  institutions  governed  by  trade  unions.  This  difficulty  might 
be  met,  in  some  cases,  by  registries  formed  and  controlled  by  joint  committees 
from  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  councils,  but  most  witnesses  seemed  to  think 
that  the  better  plan  would  be  that  of  municipal  registries.  Some  of  the  most  serious 
and  violent  of  recent  industrial  conflicts  have  been  those  arising  between  seamen  and 
dock  labourers  and  shipowners  from  the  alleged  attempt  of  trade  unions  to  mono- 
polise the  supply  of  labour,  and  the  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners 
associated  in  the  Shipping  Federation,  to  establish  registry  offices  of  their  own 
through  which  to  obtain  a supply  of  men  independently  of  the  unions.  The  recent 
strike  at  Hull  turned  upon  this  point.  It  is  open  to  consideration  whether  local 
offices  under  the  control  of  public  authorities,  not  connected  with  any  special  industry 
but  forming  part  of  a general  system,  and  carefully  guarded  from  any  undue  influence 
on  either  side,  might  not  be  of  some  avail  to  obviate  quarrels  arising  from  this  cause 
while  securing  the  advantages  of  registration  for  employment.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  observed  that . the  Labour  Exchange  (Bourse  du  Travail)  in  Paris 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1887,  with  a view  to  bringing  together  'em- 
ployers m search  of  workmen,  and  workmen  in  search  of  employment,  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  a labour  party  of  advanced  views  by 
whom  it  was  used  for  political  purposes,,  with  the  result  that  the  Government  of 
France  felt  it  necessary  m the  summer  of  1893  to  suppress  it,  at  any  rate  for  the  time 

244.  We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  proposals  put  forward  by  those  for  whom  the  nnlv 
thorough-gomg  remedy,  both  for  irregularity  of  employment  and  fc>7 dissensS 
between  employers  and  employed,  lies  in  making  an  end  of  the  present  comnetitive 
vmdfivy’anaSUbsti?tinSte  i*  » “collective"  orSaL^Led™ 
public  ownership  of  the  means  and  instruments  of  production,  and  the  control  and 
management  of  industrial  operations  by  public  authorities.  It  & necessary  to^  draw „ 
distinction  between  the  ultimate  aim  of  those  who  hold  these  opinions  and 
measures  advocated  by  the  more  cautions  among  them  for  mu 

realisation  of  the  entire  collectivist  programme  would  involve  a reconstruction tf’  tPf 
fabric  of  political,  social,  and  private  hfe  in  this  nttfel it? 

practical  purpose  would  be  served  by  an  attempt  to  consider  it  here  Sw  ^ f 7 

the  immediate  programme  is  confined  to  a tentative  extension  of  State  ind*  hv  ®1 

activity  m fields  of  industry  now  wholly  or  partially  oeennWl  u,r  , uc^  municipal 
may  be  desirable  to  indica/e  iu  a gen  Jl  5 

urhiru8s.suokaDeitasi“-3peciaiiyin 

who.by  no  means  believe  in  thelSisf 

municipal  employment  of  labour  and  control  of  industry  may  be' usef ally  c^  d f T 
than  as  at  present.  They  may  hold  this  not  merely  mAh “ 7 I fu7  oameli  further 

work  would  be  better  done  underpublic  than  under  Drivafem?  3 tllat.0®rtain.  kinds  of 

sally  recognised  as  a valid  argument  so  far  as  the  L t r ana£er?ent  (which  is  univer- 
se reasons  urged  by  SociaSS  ^err^S‘Temnloadmi^d)-  al8°  lor 
conditions  of  labour  will  thereby  be  secured  for  L , emPloyment,  and  improved 
many,  even  of  those  who  do  not  loo^  ” f IT7  be  added  that 

SWd  not  be  needlessly  pthiSt^  ^ 

public  may  be  betted serreoirt for  the  slrof^tC^T™11*’  Mt  ™ °r,der  that  the 
working  classes  generally,  though  V no  Sns  ™ eI?pi07ed'  and  °f 

subject,  is  for  the  first  time  becoming  an  important  factor  i™®013,1.  fissions  of  the 
mdnstrial  nndertaldngs  as  are  noV  carried  on  hv‘  c l Pr“tIoal  Politics.  Such 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  entered  upon  because^  a™  departments  or  local 
to  be  more  desirable  that  they  should  be^eT™ 
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nties,  than  indirectly  through  contractors,  op  by  private  enterprise.  The  matter  has 
usually  been  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  interest,  in  the  case  of 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  or  the  interest  of  the  local  community  as  in  the  case  of 
gasworks  and  waterworks.  The  central  government  at  present  carries  on  no  manufac- 
turing industries  except  those  in  connection  with  government  dockyards  and  arsenals. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  and  the  supply  of  water  are  now  undertaken  by  a good  many 
municipalities,  but  apart  from  this  they  have  not  hitherto  employed  much  labour  of 
the  ordinary  industrial  kind  as  distinguished  from  the  labour  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  markets,  parks,  and  public  institutions,  or  that  employed  on  roads,  pave- 
ments, and  sewers.  Huddersfield  is  an  instance  of  a municipal  authority  workino-  a 
tramway.  It  is  understood  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Plymouth  and  Blackpool 
also  now  work  the  tramways.  Bristol  is  the  only  instance  of  such  an  authority  own- 
ing and  managing  docks.  The  administration  of  docks  by  public  trusts  is  dealt  with 
post,  paragraph  250.  Both  the  Huddersfield  Tramways  and  the  Bristol  Docks  have 
for  some  years  shown  an  annual  loss  on  working.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Bristol  Docks  it 
was  alleged  that  their  acquisition  by  the  Corporation  was  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
the  commerce  of  the  city  from  decay ; while  in  the  case  of  the  Huddersfield  Tramways 
no  company  could  be  formed  to  lease  and  work  the  lines  which  the  Town  Council  had 
constructed.  On  this  account  the  Town  Council  obtained  a private  Act  in  1882, 
empowering  them  to  work  their  own  tramways;  subject  to  the  condition  that  they 
should  lease  them  to  a company,  if  one  could  be  found  to  take  them  over  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Board  of  Trade  should  approve. 

247.  The  evidence  submitted  to  us  cannot  be  said  to  show  that  the  workmen  employed  Conditions 
in  the  Government  dockyards  and  arsenals,  or  by  municipalities,  in  the  manufacture  of  of  ^bour  in 
gas,  the  supply  of  water,  tram  work  and  dock  work,  are  markedly,  if  at  all,  better  off  such  cases' 
than  those  employed  in  similar  work  in  well-managed  private  establishments.  Per- 
manence and  continuity  of  work  are,  indeed,  admitted  to  be  greater  in  the  Government 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  especially  in  the  case  of  skilled  artisans,  (though  some  contend 

there  are  special  reasons  to  account  for  this)  ; but  complaint  was  also  made  that  the 
workmen  in  these  departments  received  lower  rates  of  wages  than  they  might  have 
obtained  for  the  same  work  from  outside  employers.  As  regards  the  employment  of 
labour  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  the  supply  of  water,  and  on  roads,  pavements,  sewers, 
and  building  operations,  there  seems  little  to  choose  between  municipalities  and  private 
firms.  In  1888  the  Huddersfield  Town  Council  reduced  the  hours  and  increased  the 
number  of  men  working  on  their  tramways,  making  some,  but  not  a proportionate, 
reduction  in  their  pay.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  wages  were  distinctly 
low,  26s.  a week  for  engine-drivers  who  had  to  do  their  own  stoking.  The  Corporation 
of  Glasgow  insisted,  as  a condition  of  renewing  the  lease  of  their  tramway  lines,  upon 
certain  stipulations  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  the  men  employed  being  inserted  in  the  lease.  It  appeared,  at  the  date 
when  the  evidence  was  given,  that  the  Company  had  refused  to  take  the  new  lease 
upon  these  terms,  and  that  the  Corporation  proposed  to  obtain  powers  (which  it  is 
understood  they  have  subsequently  received)  to  work  the  tramways  themselves,  when 
the  old  lease  came  to  an  end.  For  the  present  the  matter  rests  there.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  extension  of  public  employment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes  seems  to  be  advocated,  not  so  much  from  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  public  authorities  have  acted  as  employers  of  labour  in  the  past,  as  from  antici- 
pation of  what  they  may  be  inclined,  or  compelled  by  the  electors,  to  do  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council,  in  paying  their  park- 
keepers  and  gardeners  considerably  more  than  the  market  rate  of  wages,  is  a new 
departure,  commended  by  some,  and  equally  condemned  by  others. 

248.  On  behalf  of  the  general  policy  of  extending  the  sphere  of  public  employment,  Arguments 

arguments  to  the  following  effect  were  laid  before  the  Commission : — in  favour  of 

(1.)  Public  authorities  depending  for  their  position  on  a popular  vote  will  be  largely  sphere 'of 
responsible  to  the  working  classes.  In  this  way  these  classes  will  indirectly  employment 
have  a share  of  desirable  control  over  the  conditions  of  employment.  More-  Pllbbc 
over,  such  authorities  being  more  open  than  private  employers  to  the  influence  autborJt,es- 
of  public  opinion,  are  likely  to  treat  those  whom  they  employ  with  greater 
consideration ; and,  not  being  biassed  by  desire  for  high  profits,  are  able  to 
take  a more  just  and  impartial  view  of  the  claims  of  labour.  The  result  will 
be  better  treatment  of  the  workmen  employed  by  them,  in  respect  of  wages, 
reduction  of  hours,  and  increase  of  their  number,  with  the  effect  of  absorbing  /*' 

' some  unemployed  labour. 
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(2.)  There  is  reason  to  think  that,  if  undertakings  were  brought  under  tho  control  of 
public  authorities  it  would  be  more  possible  to  avoid  trade  conflicts.  For 
many  causes  of  dissension  would  be  removed,  especially  the  ill-feeling  which 
arises  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  receipts  are  divided  between  different 
classes  of  citizens,  viz.,  profit-receivers  and  workmen,  and  the  latter  would,  like 
the  civil  service,  have  other  means  than  strikes  of  representing  their  grievances 
and  obtaining  remedies. 


(3.)  The  consolidation  of  rival  establishments  in  the  hands  of  a single  authority  will 
extinguish  the  mischievous  competition  which,  by  tempting  to  speculative 
over-production,  aggravates  the  violence  of  industrial  fluctuations ; and  will 
also  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  under-selling  of  each  other  by  competing 
employers,  which  is  often  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  employed. 

Such  consolidation  would  also  make  it  more  possible  to  organise  and  control 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  to  convert  it  in  some  cases  from  labour  of  a casual 
character  into  one  of  permanent  and  continuous  nature.  It  would  be  possible 

to  know  more  exactly  than  at  present  what  the  amount  of  work  is,  and  where 

labour  is  required,  and  to  draft  labour  from  one  point  to  another.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  urged  by  Mr.  Mann  in  support  of  the 
scheme  which  he  laid  before  the  Commission  (and  which  is  annexed  as 
Appendix  YI.)  for  the  creation  of  more  compact  and  consolidated  docks  in 
the  Port  of  London,  to  be  under  the  control  of  public  authority. 


(4.)  The  enterprises  (most  of  them  in  the  nature  of  local  monopolies)  which  would 
first  be  brought  more  generally  than  at  present  under  public  control,  such  as 
gas  and  water  works,  tramways  and  docks,  employ  a class  of  labour  which 
is  composed  to  a great  extent  of  the  less  skilled  and  trained  labourers. 
It  is  precisely  this  class  which  is  weakest  and  least  able  to  organise-  and 
protect  itself,  and  which  suffers  most  distress  from  fluctuations  of  employment, 
and  sends  most  recruits  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  It  would,  therefore,’ 
be  in  many  ways,  a public  benefit,  and  even  a public  economy  in  the  long 
run,  if  men  of  this  class  were,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  at  present 
directly  employed  by  public  authorities.  The  great  necessity  of  the  day  seems 
to  be  to  find  continuous  and  permanent  employment  for  this  class,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  thereby  to  raise  its  social  standard  and  self-respect. 


(5.)  The  extension  of  employment  by  public  authorities  would  be  economically 
advantageous.  The  State  or  municipalities  engaging  in  industrial  enterprise, 
and  borrowing  on  the  security  of  taxes  and  rates,  could  raise  capital  more 
cheaply  than  -would  be  possible  (or  private  employers  ; they  would  also  need 
less  to  start  with  so  far  as  private  enterprise  is  hampered  by  expenses  in 
connection  with  company  promoting,  and  the  obtaining  of  concessions  and 
Parliamentary  powers,  where,  these  are  required.  A smaller  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  undertaking  having  to  go  in  interest,  a larger  part  would  remain 
to  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  including  better  treatment  of  the  employes. 
Lastly,  the  transference  of  industrial  enterprise  from  private  to  public 
management  would  save  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  capital  now  annuallv 
Ind  in  Mti  atmnBSS  mdertakillg8- in  struggles  between  rival  establishments, 


tS  « .-i24®;  14  “U8t  be  curved,  ™ connection  with  the  statement  of  arguments  on  the  other 

2S£  ‘be  case  of  those  who  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  employment  by  pS 

sphere  of  authonties  was  placed  before  us  much  more  fully  than  the  answer  to  it  We  did  not 
“S'f  necessary  to  hear  much  evidence  in  support  of  those  principles  of  public  policy 
S.  MaalIy  “d  are  well  known^  It  may  beVfficient  to 

summarried*?-  4 & otm8lderatlons  commonly  urged  in  reply  to  the  arguments  just 

(1.)  A large  extension  of  direct  employment  by  the  State  or  by  municipalities  would 
tend  to  introduce  into  national  and  local  politics  a dangerous  element  of 
corruption.  It  is  difficult  for  public  authorities,  whose  position  depends  on 
the  result  of  a popular  vote,  to  combine  with  success  the  parts  of  Trect 
employers  of  labour  and  custodians  of  the  public  purse.  They  are  always 
exposed  to  the  temptation,  if  they  are  the  employers  of  a large,  Ld  perhaps 
the  most  politically  active  part  of  their  constituents,  to  bid  CtLir  votes 
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by  undertaking  to  over-pay^  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  such  matters'^  as  the  wage-rates  or  hours  of  work  of  public 
employes  should  become  decisive  questions  of  politics. 

The  more  just  and  impartial;  view  of  the  claims  of  labour,  expected  to  be  taken 
by  employers  who  are  under  ntp  necessity  of  making  a profit,  might  too  often 
come  to  mean,  in  practice,  the  taxing  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
particular  classes  of  workmen  who  happened  to  be  in  the  public  service.  What 
was  given  to  them  would  be  taken  from  others ; and  the  result  would  be 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  less  fortunate  men  in  private  employment,  an 
increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  labourers  to  flock  to  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  good  things  that  were  going,  and  a 
demand  for  ever  fresh  additions  to  public  works  in  order  to  satisfy  ever-growing 
claims. 

(2.)  It  may  be  conceded  that  strikes  would  not  be  likely  to  be  very  frequent  in  public 
establishments  in  which  the  conditions  of  employment  were  distinctly  better 
than  those  prevailing  in  private  establishments.  .No  doubt,  too,  any  disputes 
that  did  arise  between  employers  and  employed  would  take  a different  form 
under  Government  management.  But  this  gain  also  would  only  be  secured  at 
the  expense  of  incurring  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  last  section.  The  record 
of  Dockyard  constituencies  is  not  of  favourable  augury  for  the  proposal  that 
coal  mines  and  railways  should  be  “ nationalised!  ” and  worked  under  State 
management. 

(3.)  Monopoly,  either  public  or  private,  extinguishes  the  evils  of  competition; 
but  with  them  its  benefits”  also.  Single  control  too  has  some  undoubted 
advantages  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  the  organisation  of  labour,  though 
even  where  desirable,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  single  control  should  be  that 
of  a public  authority.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a further  extension  of 
the  work  now  undertaken  by  public  authorities  would  provide  any  real  remedy 
for  irregularity  of  employment.  The  greater  continuity  of  employment  at 
present  enjoyed  in  Government  works  is  caused  partly  by  their  giving  only  the 
overflow  to  private  works,  thus  increasing  the  irregularity  of  employment  in 
private  trade.  Public  employment  is  not  generally  more  regular  than  that  of 
private  firms  which  have  similar  work  to  do  ; for  instance,  it  is  about  equally 
regular  in  the  case  of  gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways,  and  railways.  Any 
additional  constancy  of  public  employment  obtained  by  securing  a man  against 
dismissal  when  he  becomes  idle  or  negligent  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

(4.)  The  argument  that  local  authorities  in  taking  over  the  management  of  gasworks, 
waterworks,  tramways,  and  docks,  would  be  enabled  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment for  just  the  class  that  stands  most  in  need  of  help,  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  more  capable  among  unskilled  labourers  have  as  a rule  little 
difficulty  in  finding  employment.  The  class  of  men  who  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  as  gas  stokers,  and  in  connection  with  waterworks  and 
tramways,  are  probably  able  to  look  after  themselves  fairly  well.  A large 
proportion  of  dock  labourers  stand  no  doubt  in  a different  category.  But  a 
municipality  would  not  be  able,  any  more  than  private  employers,  to  overcome 
the  hard  truths  that  where  the  supply  of  labour  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  regular  work  is  only  to  be  secured  for  some  at  the  cost  of  refusing 
even  casual  work  to  others,  that  a rise  in  the  real  cost  of  labour  tends  to 
narrow  the  field  of  profitable  employment,  and  that  to  improve  the  conditions 
and  increase  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  a poorly  paid  occupation  beyond  a 
certain  point,  is  to  expose  the  very  class  whom  it  is  desired  to  help  to  the 
competition  of  better  men  whom  the  improved  conditions  attract  from  other 
occupations.  It  would  appear  that  the  extension  of  public  employment  for 
the  sake  of  the  employed  has  as  its  natural  complement  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  demand  employment  from  the  public  at  wages  sufficient  for  a 
maintenance.  But  to  concede  this  right  would  be  to  place  the  national 
welfare  in  jeopardy. 

(5.)  Lastly,  the  allegation,  that  employment  by  public  authorities  in  fields  now  occupied 
by  private  enterprise  would  be  economically  advantageous,  is  strenuously  denied, 
and  the  contrary  maintained.  Although  capital  may  be  borrowed  upon  public 
securities  at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  a definite  charge  must  be  provided  for 
the  redemption  of  capital,  or  such  changes  as  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
gas  or  a transfer  in  the  current  of  trade  might  leave  a community  saddled  with  a 
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debt  without  a corresponding  income-producing  asset.  Moreover  it  is  contended 
that  the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  local  communities  is  good  only  so  long  as 
their  debts  are  small  relatively  to  their  /resources,  and  that  it  would  probably 
suffer  material  damage  if  such  a policy!  were  carried  out;  while  even  now  the 
interest  gained  by  investments  in  good  English  railways  is  very  little  higher 
than  that  obtained  from  Consols.  /And  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
private  undertakings  are  much  handicapped  by  the  exceptionally  heavy  legal 
and  parliamentary  costs  which  are  levied  in  England,  yet  this  fact,  it.  is 
argued,  points  not  to  the  intrusion  by  the  State  into  fields  of  work  for  which 
its  fitness  is  doubtful,  but  rathei;  to  the  concentration  of  its  efforts  on  that 
work  of  simplifying  law  and  ./administration,  which  it  alone  can  perform, 
and  now  performs  inadequately. 

It  is  further  contended  that,  whatever  may  be  the  loss  through  wasteful  forme 
of  competition,  the  wastefulness  of  competition  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
wastefulness  of  the  inertia  of  Government  Departments,  when  grown  a little 
old  and  escaped  from  the  prying  eye  of  public  criticism. 

If  it  be  proposed  that  public  authorities  should  undertake  works  involving  the 
use  of  a large  plant  and  expensive  machinery,  it  is  urged  that,  in  this  case, 
the  system  would  have  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  one  of  private 
enterprise.  The  mptive  of  self-interest  compels  the  ordinary  manufacturer  or 
contractor  to  use  his  .machinery  to  the  greatest  effect,  and  to  search 
continually  for/  improvements  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  work  more 
economically.  .■  A public  body  having  rates  and  taxes  to  fall  back  upon,  is 
under  no  sue#,  pressure,  especially  if  in  possession  of  a monopoly.  Wherever 
competitipm  is  removed  there  is  great  danger  of  stagnation  taking  its  place. 

It  is  no^-'denied  that  public  authorities  can  utilise  the  progress  made  by  others. 
IS-tfW  plant  put  up  at  the  public  expense  is  always  up  to  date;  but  thence- 
forward neither  officials  nor  electors  are  eager  to  replace  it  by  better  plant. 
Thus  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  Government  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  only  a few  years.  But  they  soon  fall  behind,  and 
by  diminishing  the  area  from  which  inventions  can  come,  they  retard  progress 
in  private  industry. 

Observations  250.  Some  of  these  considerations  apply  with  less  force  to  the  management  by 
upon  above  public  authorities  of  a class  of  undertakings  like  gas  and  water  works,  tram  ways, 
arguments.  anc^  pGIhaps,  docks,  in  which  industrial  procedure  is  simple  and  not  much  machinery 
is  required,  and  which  naturally  lend  themselves  to  local  monopoly,  than  to  the 
management  by  such  authorities  of  skilled  work  involving  the  use  of  elaborate 
machinery,  and  exposed  to  the  competition  and  vicissitudes  of  the  open  market  at 
home  and  abroad.  Others  again  only  apply  in  any  strong  degree  to  public  authorities 
directly  elected  by  popular  franchise,  and  would  be  less  applicable  to  mixed  bodies  in  the 
nature  of  public  trustees,  some  of  whom  might  be  nominated  by  State  officials,  and  others 
by  town  councils  or  county  councils  or  other  bodies.  Thus  it  might  seem  that  public 
trustees  of  this  kind,  being  independent  of  votes,  would  not  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  under 
a sense  of  public  responsibility  and  not  influenced  by  motives  of  private  interest.  On 
these  grounds  it  has  been  represented  that  docks,  for  instance,  are  best  managed  neither 
by  private  enterprise,  nor  by  municipal  bodies,  but  upon  the  principle  of  dock  trusts. 
At  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Swansea,  the  docks  are  controlled  by  the 
Dock  Trusts,  representing  various  official,  commercial,  and  local  interests.  The  Liverpool 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Trust,  which  is  a good  example  of  these  bodies,  consists 
of  28  members,  of  whom  24  are  elected  by  parties  who  pay  annual  dock  dues  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  other  four  members  are  appointed  by  the  official  conservators 
of.  the  Mersey.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  contend  that  public  trustees 
are  in  some  respects  even  less  fitted  than  public  officials  for  managing  a great  business 
for  long  periods  together  with  probity  and  energy.  They  consider  that  such  bodies 
as  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  are  under  exceptional  conditions.  That  Board  is  really 
in  a position  of  trustees,  not  for  the  public,  but  for  the  shipping  community,  and  there 
are  special  causes  which  make  their  work  efficient.  But  the  instance  chiefly  relied  on 
by  advocates  of  the  principle  was  that  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways. The  greatest  expectations  were  formed  of  this  Board  at  the  time  of  its 
appointment ; but  in  a very  few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  abolish  it. 

Insertion  of  251.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  part 
HtaSST*  of  subject,  tie  increasing  practice  on  tie  part  of  public  authorities  of  inserting 
coifnmts.  “ contracts  for  tie  execution  of  works,  stipulations  as  to  tie  wages  and  lours  of 
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the  ■workmen  employed,  or  other  provisions  for  their  protection.  This  practice 
was  to  some  extent  sanctioned  by  the  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  February  1891,  “ that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it'  is  the  duty 
“ of  the  Government,  in  all  government  contracts,  to  make  provision  against  the 
“ evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweating  Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions 
“ as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  sub -letting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
“ secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
“ competent  workmen.”  It  was  stated  in  evidence  by  a witness  from  the  building  trade 
(Evidence,  Group  C.,  17,405),  that  this  resolution  had  “ brought  about  quite  a revolution 
in  the  system  of  tendering  for  contracts  for  the  Government,”  and  had  exercised  a con- 
siderable indirect  effect  upon  other  contracts  and  work.  In  the  contracts  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  principle,  it  is  stated,  has  been  carried  still  further,  inasmuch  as 
the  contractor  is  required  not  only  to  pay  the  recognised  rate  of  wages,  but  to  observe 
the  recognised  custom  as  to  hours  of  work.  The  Commission  were  urged  by  the 
witness  in  question  to  recommend  that  this  last  observance  should  also  be  required 
in  Government  contracts.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  public  authorities,  insisting 
upon  provisions  of  this  kind,  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  tenders,  but  a 
judicious  use  of  this  method  of  control  may  possibly  be  a desirable  via  media , 
in  many  instances,  between  the  plan  of  mere  business  contract,  and  that  of  direct 
execution  of  works  by  the  public  authority.  There  would  appear  to  be  agrowing 
feeling,  with  which  we  sympathise,  that  central  or  municipal  authorities,  whether  they 
employ  labour  directly  or  indirectly  should  recognise  that  low  wages  are  not  necessarily 
economic  wages,  and,  without  departing  altogether  from  the  test  of  the  value  of  labour 
in  the  open  market,  should  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  generous  employer  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  principle  of  insisting  on 
liberal  wages  for  all  workers,  irrespective  of  efficiency,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  that,  if 
carried  too  far,  it  will  not  only  have  the  effect  of  taxing  the  community  for  the  benefit 
of  the  more  efficient  members  of  the  working  classes,  but  will  also  increase  irregularity 
of  employment  for  the  less  efficient,  and  deprive  them  of  work  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  open  to  them. 


VII. 

A LABOUR  DEPARTMENT  AND  LABOUR  STATISTICS. 

252.  The  functions  already  discharged  by  Government  with  regard  to  labour 
matters  are  already  numerous,  and  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  administrative 
and  statistical. 

253.  Under  the  first  head  come  the  inspection  of  factories,  chemical  works,  and  mines, 
by  the  Home  Office ; the  care  for  emigrants,  seamen,  and  railway  servants,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade;  the  protection  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  working  classes  by  the 
Friendly  Societies  Registry  ;*  and  the  superintendence  of  the  action  of  local  authorities 
as  regards  education,  sanitation  and  poor  relief,  by  the  Education  Office  and  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Post  Office,  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and 
several  other  departments,  as  well  as  many  local  authorities,  are  large  employers  of 
labour. 

254.  The  statistical  functions  of  Government  with  regard  to  labour  are  discharged  to 
some  extent  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  reports,  by  several  departments 
of  Government,  especially  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of  factories  and  mines,  and  the 
registration  of  friendly  societies,  &c.,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people  are  recorded 
in  the  decennial  census,  taken  by  the  General  Register  Office.  But  the  chief  public 
collection  of  statistics  with  regard  to  labour  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  Department  has  published  periodical  returns  relating  to  trade  unions,  strikes 


* The  work  done  by  this  Registry  is  more  extensive  than,  its  title  implies  and  includes  : 1.  Friendly  societies 
and  their  branches.  2.  Benevolent  societies.  3.  Cattle  insurance  societies.  4.  Working  men's  clubs. 
5.  Specially  authorised  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  6.  Industrial  and  provident  societies, 
commonly  called  co-operative  societies.  7.  Trades  unions.  8.  Benefit  building  societies  tinder  the  Act  of  1836. 
9.  Building  societies  incorporated  under  the  Act  of  1874.  10.  Loan  societies.  11.  Trustee  savings  banks. 
12.  Railway  savings  banks.'  13.  Post  Office  savings  banks.  14.  Scientific  and  literary  societies. 
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and  lock-outs,  and  Reports  on  alien  immigration,  and  it  lias  made  many  reports  on 
various  topics  affecting  tlie  well-being  of  labour,  among  which,  the  chief  place  may 
be  assigned  to  an  elaborate  series  of  statistics  of  wages  in  the  principal  trades  of 
the  country  in  1886,  which  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  weakness  of  staff 
for  this  purpose  did  non  allow  it  to  undertake  more  than  a rather  limited  range  of 
subjects,. and  in  the  case  of  these  subjects,  the  delay  in  arranging  and  publishing  tho 
information  collected  has  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  value.  The  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  undertook  this  work  was  re-organised  early  in  1893  under  the 
name  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  considerably  strengthened 
and  steps  have  been  taken  for  bringing  out  its  information  in  a form  more  available 
for  use  by  way  of  a monthly  Labour  Gazette,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  it  is  excellent.  1 1 

~55.  In  a country  in  which  trade  organisation  has  been  carried  further,  and  in  which 
the  division  between  different  skilled  trades  is  more  clearly  marked  than  in  any  other 
it  is  specially  important  that  the  total  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in  each  important 
trade  should  be  accurately  known,  but  in  fact  they  are  not  known  at  all,  except  in  a 
few  cases.  Dr.  Ogle,  the  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the  General  Register  Office 
explained  that  the  machinery  for  taking  the  ordinary  decennial  census  was  necessarily 
inadequate  for  an  exact  enumeration  of  special  trades.  For,  since  the  householders’ 
®Sles  f/om  ^ich  it  is  made  up,  have  all  to  be  filled  in  on  one  night,  an  army  of 
30,UU0  untrained  collectors  must  be  specially  summoned  for  the  occasion.  They 
. ,aTe  “ tlie,  time„  nor  the  ability  required  for  correcting  the  schedules,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  group  together  trades  as  distinct  and  as 
important  as  those  of  cotton  spinners  and  cotton  weavers,  and  again  as  those  of 
compositors  and  pressmen,  and  again  as  iron-founders  and  puddlers,  and  so  on  and  the 
attempts  made  m earlier  years  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  large  and  small  employers 
of  labour  m agriculture  and  other  industries  have  been  abandoned.*  Another  witness, 
Di.  Elgin  Gould,  an  official  of  the  Federal  Labour  Department  of  the  United  States, 
wbo  has  collected  labour  statistics  for  his  Government  in  many  countries,  and  has  had 
exceptional  opportumties  of  comparison,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Great  Britain  no 
longer  occupied  the  leading  position  which  she  once  held  in  this  respect  and  could  regain 

sUiedinTOstigrorf.-f6  “™ple  of  otl,er  00untries  establishing  a strong  bureau  of 

tw  ®ut,  is  dfr  “ more  statistical  investigation  needs  to  be  done,  and 

that  the  Labour  Department  shon  d lave  a chief  part  in  the  work,  the  question  appeal's 
to  remain  open  how  much  of  the  new  work  should  be  undertaken  V the  SS 
Department  and  how  much  should  be  merely  initiated  by  it;  and  again,  how  far  it 
is  expedient  that  administrative  and  statistical  work  should  be  combined  in  the  same 
department  and  how  far  they  should  be  kept  separate. 

257.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
extension,  consolidation,  and  reorganisation  of  the  Departments  connected  with  labour 
S,  \ .0ne  Pr°P°aal  made  was  that  the  existing  Board  of  Trade  should  be  enlarged, 
its  title  being  perhaps  changed  to  that  of  Board  of  Industry,  and  that  it  should  oufme 
side  include  the  existing  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  other  than  those  in  direct 
relation  to  labour,  and  on  the  other  side  should  consist  of  a Board  of  Labour  having 

™ £ Te'0ri*,^Stl0S  PUrp0SeS  “d  otl“™  fOT  administrative  purS 
trade1 dipS.”11®11  b8  mdudeli  a DePartm«“t  for  Mediation  or  even  Arbit?ation  in 

258.  Witnesses  wbo  were,  generally  speaking,  in  favonr  of  large  extensions  of  State 
IVade’  dnlreii  °r6atl011  of  a strong  Labour  Department,  distinct  from  the  Board  of 
I lade.  One  witness^  proposed,  as  a first  step,  that  the  existing  Statistical  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  L amalgamated ^ wfth Ih^laotory  an” 
Mining  section  of  the  Home  Office,  and  that  a separate  Department  sLuld  thus  be 
created,  which  might,  if  desirable,  be  represented  by  a Cabinet  Minister  He  further 
nZm8?  f Department  should  be  armed  with  considerable  powers  of  obtaining 
information  from  employers  ana  others,  and  that  among  its  duties  should  be  those  of 
holding  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  any  serious  trade  conflict,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  forecast  and  predict  coming  changes  in  trade.  Mr.  Mann,  one  of  the  XX”  of 

* Evidence  before  the  Whole  Commission,  1712-6,  1728-31  173*5 

1 vJ-VldoMCe  kej£re  tl10  Whole  Commission,  6548-  51.  ’ 

t Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 
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the  Commission,  also  in  his  evidence  made  proposals  with  regard  to  this  subject.  He 
likewise  was  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a separateLabour  Department  with  a strong 
statistical  side,  enabling  it  to  forecast  fluctuations  in  trade.'"'  He  thought  that  there 
should  be,  in  connection  with  this  Department,  a Board  of  Mediation  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  representative  workmen  and  employers,  whose  duty  it  should  be  in 
case  of  a trade  dispute,  upon  invitation  by  either  party,  to  bring  the  matter  if  possible 
to  a just  conclusion,  and,  in  any  case,  to  hold  an  enquiry  and  to  make  a report. 

259.  Proposals,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  were  laid  before  the 
Commission  for  assigning  to  a central  labour  department  the  function  of  acting  as 
a central  labour  exchange.  It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  made  the  duty  of  local 
authorities,  such  as  town  and  county  councils,  to  open  and  support  registries,  at  which 
all  persons  needing  employment  might  register  their  names.  If,  in  the  result  of  this, 
employment  were  not  found  for  such  persons  within  the  area  of  any  such  local  bureau] 
the  authority  might  place  itself  in.  communication  with  other  bureaux,  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  central  department,  which,  being  in  touch  with  all  the 
local  bureaux,  might  act  as  a general  labour  clearing-house. 

260.  There  appears  to  be  in  America,  the  Colonies,  and  European  countries  a tendency 
towards  the  development  of  institutions  for  the  collection  and  examination  by  skilled 
officials  of  facts  relating  to  industry  and  bearing  on  labour  questions,  and  the 
presentation  of  them  to  the  public.  The  result  of  Dr.  Elgin  Gould’s  evidence, 
together  with  the  * information  collected  from  other  sources  with  regard  to 
institutions  of  this  kind  in  America,  Europe,  and  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
is  contained  in  Appendix  VII.  to  this  Report.  Dr.  G-ould  was  of  opinion  that 
a very  great  indirect  effect  was  exercised  by  the  work  of  hip  Department, 
although  it  is  one  of  a purely  statistical  character,  through  the  diffusion  of  trustworthy 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  industry,  in  promoting  the  peaceful  solution 
of  difficulties,  and  averting  conflicts  which  might  have  been  caused  by  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding.  He  thought  that  it  was  most  important  that  a Department  of 
Labour  Statistics  should  be  kept  free  from  all  political  influence,  and  as  separate  as 
possible  from  any  administrative  functions,  and  that  even  to  impose  upon  it  duties 
connected  with  conciliation  or  arbitration  might  cause  it  to  be  suspected  of  bias.  He 
considered  that,  inasmuch  as  facts,  if  correctly  ascertained,  indicate  the  right  con- 
clusions, the  indirect  effect  upon  legislation  of  the  inquiries  and- reports  of  the  Federal 
Labour  Department  had  been  considerable  and  beneficial.  It  would  further  appear 
that  in  the  United  States  the  existence  of  a regular,  strong,  and  expert  organisation 
for  collecting  information  has  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  many  inquiries  by 
special  commissions  or  legislative  committees,  and  the  work,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
collection  of.  information,  has  often  been  done  in  a more  satisfactory  manner.  It  was 
suggested  that  in  this  country,  a similar  department  might,  in  some  cases,  undertake 
special  inquiries  on  behalf  of  commissions  or  select  committees. 

261.  It  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  specially  called  to  the  higher  councils  of 
labour  which  have  recently  been  founded  in  France  and  Belgium,  a full  account  of 
which  is  given  in  Appendix  VII.  These  councils,  although  attached  in  each  case  to 
a Ministry  of  State,  are  not  so  much  Government  departments  as  permanent  Labour 
Commissions.  They  are  of  a representative  character,  containing  in  each  case  a 
considerable  number  of  members,  some  of  whom  are  employers,  others  workmen, 
others  officials  or  persons  of  special  authority  in  economic  and  social  questions.  The 
object  of  these  councils  is  to  collect  information,  consider  industrial  questions,  and 
advise  as  to  legislation. 


* With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Labour  Department  should  endeavour  to  forecast  fluctuations  of  trade 
Mr.  Giffen  urged  that  this  work  is  not  one  in  which  a Public  Department  can  with  advantage  take  part  directly 
For  people  who  could  make  such  predictions  so  as  to  be  generally  right  “ would  not  be  in  the  service  of  the 
“ Government  but  would  probably  be  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  on  some  other  market,  making  fortunes  for 
“ themselves,  and  many  of  the  facts  on  which  one  could  go  in  making  a forecast  of  that  kind  are  very  often  not 
“ f»cts  which  you  would  be  permitted  to  state  publicly  at  all,  nor  such  that  if  you  were  to  state  them  you  would 
“ ever  ear  of  them.”  (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  7058,  7064.) 
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of  work  is  muck  heavier  at  one  season  than  at  another.  In  these  eases  work  nu, 
be  begun  at  8 a.m.  and  carried  on  till  10  p.m.,  inclusive  of  two  hours  for  meals  1 
the  ease  of  dressmakers  and  milliners,  this  exception  seems  to  be  fully  taken  advantam 
th»+andv,rtPrtS6nJatl0u  haYe  ^ m.a<3»  *hat  illegal  overtime  is  frequently  added  to 
that  which  the  law  allows.  The  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  by  several 
Xl?yeot,0,rs  °f  factories  that  this  legal  concession  of  overtime  should  be  abolished 
or  should  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits  and,  perhaps,  restricted  to 
the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  perishable  articles  of  food.  It  is  urged  that  this  worH™ 
of  overtime  is  particularly  injurious  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  whoj 
rooms 1S  O^eofT?  luring,  and  frequently  carried  on  in  ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy 
rooms  One  of  HI.  Inspectors  remarks : - If  eight  hours  can  be  properly  considered 
“ SrsnX  f°r  adnlt,males  t0  work  how  can  it  be  right  to  allow  females7  and  youne 
persons to  be  employed  for  14  hours  ? ”*  It  has  been  mo-meted  iL™S 

mdPerCei^hteen.  “*  l6!l'S‘’  ”°  ex0epti011al  0Tertime  fltoald  be  flowed  in  thf  o“of  gir“ 

269.  Apart  from  the  question  of  overtime  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1878  minim, 
oomplamts  nave  been  received  of  illegal  overtime  worked  by  women  in  factoriL 
workshops.  It  was  alleged  in  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  +>,  + 

mYnreStoi.“thibbing ; 'r • be" a *** 

minutes  attei  the  legal  hours  was  extensively  practised.  In  the  ease  nf  0JL 

SHr ? 4?4  «•« — i 

sxs;  JrnSS  tr  "SrSiCSrs"  ■■  ? k°m  « *•*  * «* 

*“  »&asa£SS»:^ 

:“.srsri4;r“”'  — 

and  shop,  both  as  2 thTEsof ^ ^ 

done,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  anv  i • * and  COILtlnuity  of  the  work 

have  been  made  that  the  Shop  Horns  Regulatio^Act'Is^wV11!?' ’4°*'  8uSgestiom 
only  to  children  and  young  persons  should  , _ 011  Act  1886,  which  at  present  applies 
shops  and  public  houses  Slo  tbit the b ?°  a11  women  employed  in 

diminished;  or that the ^Crs  dunW  wlioh  h SpeClfied  in  tkat  Act  should  be 
regulated  by  central  or  local  legislation  a?°PS  ?Igbt  remain  open  should  be 

tznztif  “ et:?;  r££?^ ~ - 

SESi*  oompe““  **  — 

of  tie  LVy b-ght  within  the  range 
and  young  persons.f  In  favour  of  tha™gproDo^l^t  °f  Ws  of  women 

laundresses  are  frequently  excessively  lon^  that  thP  8 ^at  the  hours  of 

performed  under  very  unhealthy  conditions  ^tL^thewX  is./atlguillg  and  often 

m some  instances,  the  work  is  of  a kind  which  „ tand.  rt, IS  represented  that, 
notice,  that  the  women  themselves  often  prefer  i r US  to 6 .carried  0[d  at  very  short 
for  economic  reasons,  to  bring  all  laundries  n d 4*  JrreSular  hours,  and  that, 
would  have  the  effect  of  orushifg  out  Xe  smalTknnd  ° Fa°*°17  “d  Worki*op  Acts 
8 6 Sma11  laundr>es.  concentrating  the  work  in 

t SSf  tapeotor’s  Anno.1  Report  for  1892  n 93 
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big  buildings,  and  transferring  much  of  the  employment  from  women  to  men  and 
boys,  or  to  machinery. 

273.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  industries,  such  as  laundries,  which  are  not  Hours  of 
covered  either  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  or  by  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  y°uns 
Act,  1886,  the  hours  not  only  of  women  but  also  of  girls  under  18  years,  and  over  pers0DS' 
the  school  age,  are  entirely  unregulated  by  law.  A suggestion  made  by  one  of 

H.M.  Inspectors  that  girls  under  18,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
overtime  under  the  exception  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  wider  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  no  young  person  should 
be  allowed  to  work  under  any  circumstances  more  than  a fixed  number  of  hours  in 
any  industry  whatsoever,*  making  the  same  general  limit  apply  to  all  cases,  whether 
the  industries  are  otherwise  within  or  without  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts.  It 
has  further  been  suggested  that  the  age  up  to  which  such  young  persons  should  be 
protected  should,  in  the  case  of  girls  at  any  rate,  be  raised  from  18  to  21,  the  a°-e 
adopted  in  France.  Supposing  that  the  hours  of  young  persons  fixed  by  the  Factory 
Acts  were  made  thus  generally  applicable,  the  effect  so  far  as  relates  to  females  would 
be  (I)  to  protect  girls  under  18  (or  perhaps  21)  from  the  exception  made  under 
section  53  of  the  Act  of  1878,  (2)  to  reduce  the  hours  of  girls  in  shops  and  public 
houses  from  a maximum  of  74,  including  indefinite  meal-hours,  to  56-|  hours,  excluding 
fixed  meal-hours,  (3)  to  protect  girls  in  laundries  who  are  now  altogether  unprotected. 

The  question  would  arise  to  what  extent  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  that  such 
protection  should  be  extended  to  youths  as  well  as  to  girls,  inasmuch  as  to  extend  it 
to  girls  alone  might  put  them  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  for  employment. 

274.  By  the  16th  section  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  provision  is  Out-workers, 
made  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  young  persons  and  children,  though  not 

of  women,  employed  in  “ domestic  workshops,”  that  is  to  say,  in  private  houses  or 
rooms  where  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling 
there.  Attention  has  been  called  ( see  paragraphs  45  to  49,  ante)  to  some  proposals 
which  have  been  made  with  a view  to  bringing  out-workers  under  more  effective 
supervision,  and  to  some  steps  which  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary 
to  utilise  the  power  given  by  section  27  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891. 

275.  It  has  been  urged  that  where  women  are  employed  in  specially  unhealthy  Hours  of 
occupations  it  may  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  legal  hours  of  employment  within  still  work  in 
narrower  limits  than  those  fixed  by  the  Factories  and  Workshop  Acts.  This  object  sPeeially  un- 
might  be  accomplished  by  an  extension  to  the  matter  of  hours  of  the  power  given  pahons  0CCU* 
to  the  Home  Secretary  by  section  8 of  the  Act  of  1891,  to  certify  any  particular  Pa  10DS‘ 
description  of  manual  labour  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  to  adopt  special  measures 

to  meet  the  evil.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  would  not  appear  that  such  special  measures 
can  include  limitation  of  hours. 


3.  Employment  of  Married  Women  in  Factories  and  Workshops. 

276.  The  objections  raised  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in  factories  and 
workshops  fall  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  They  are  alleged  to  compete  unfairly  with  unmarried  women.  This  seems  to 
give  rise  in  some  cases  to  a strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  unmarried  women  in 
factories. 

(2.)  They  are  unable  if  they  work  away  from  home  to  discharge  domestic  duties. 
Homes  are  made  comfortless,  and  children  and  husbands  neglected.  This  view  was 
represented  strongly  in  evidence  by  various  workmen,  and  the  truth  of  it  in  some 
instances  is  confirmed  by  the  personal  inspection  made  by  the  Lady  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

(3.)  Heavy  labour  in  periods  near  to  childbirth  is  stated  to  be  injurious  both  to 
mothers  and  to  their  children.  This  was  strongly  alleged  in  the  case  of  the  chain  and 
nail  manufacture  by  a witness  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  (Evidence, 
Group  A.,  17,606),  though  this  statement  was  not  altogether  confirmed  by  the  Lady 
Assistant  Commissioner  who  took  evidence  with  regard  to  this  industry.  In  the  case 


Objections 
raised  to 
employment 
of  married 
women  in 
factories  and 
workshops. 


* It  may  be  noted  that  the  shortest  hours  that  are  legalised  in  the  case  of  young  persons  are  those  in  textile 
factories,  i.e.,  56^  a week,  and  those  at  coal-pits,  i.c.,  54  hours,  “ above  ground,”  or  in  the  case  of  boys 
“ below  ground”  also,  and  about  these  no  complaints  are  made.  1 
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of  work  is  much  heavier  at  one  season  than  at  another.  In  these  oases  work  may 
be  begun  at  8 a.m.  and  carried  on  till  10  p.m.,  inclusive  of  two  hours  for  meals.  In 
the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners,  this  exception  seems  to  be  fully  taken  advantage 
of,  and  representations  have  been  made  that  illegal  overtime  is  frequently  added  to 
that  which  the  law  allows.  The  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  by  several  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories  that  this  legal  concession  of  overtime  should  be  abolished, 
or'  should  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits  and,  perhaps,  restricted  to 
the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  perishable  articles  of  food.  It  is  urged  that  this  working 
of  overtime  is  particularly  injurious  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  whose 
work  is  sedentary  and  tiring,  and  frequently  carried  on  in  ill- ventilated  and  unhealthy 
rooms.  One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  remarks : “ If  eight  hours  can  be  properly  considered 
“ the  time  for  adult  males  to  work,  how  can  it  be  right  to  allow  females  and  young 

“ persons to  be  employed  for  14  hours?  ”*  It  has  been  suggested  by  an 

Inspector  that,  at  least,  no  exceptional  overtime  should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  girls 
under  eighteen. 

Illegal  269.  Apart  from  the  question  of  overtime  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1878,  numerous 

overtime.  complaints  have  been  received  of  illegal  overtime  worked  by  women  in  factories  and 
workshops.  It  was  alleged  in  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  that 
the  system  of  “ cribbing  ” time,  i.e.,  beginning  a few  minutes  before  and  ending  a few 
minutes  after  the  legal  hours  was  extensively  practised.  In  the  case  of  some 
industries  it  was  alleged  that  work  was  carried  on  through  the  meal  hours;  ’ 
in  others,  that  the  intention  of  the  Acts  was  evaded  by  giving  women  work  to  finish  at 
home.  The  last-mentioned  case  seems  to  be  especially  common  in  dressmaking  and 
other  industries  much  affected  by  weather  or  fashion ; and  where,  therefore,  there  is 
much  pressure  in  some  months  and  slackness  in  others.  In  these  cases  the  women 
themselves  often  wish  to  take  work  home  in  order  to  make  good  wages  while  they 
can. 

270.  Certain  classes  of  women  are  not  protected  as  to  hours  of  work  by  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts.  Among  these  are  shop  assistants  and  barmaids  and  other 
waitresses  (except  “ young  persons,”  who  are  now  limited  to  74  hours  a week,  including 
undefined  hours  for  meals),  laundresses,  and  all  women  who  work  at  home.  Evidence 
was  received  showing  the  existence  of  numerous  instances  of  extremely  long  hours  of 
work  in  all  these  occupations. 

271.  There  is  much  medical  and  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  hours  frequently 
worked  by  shop  assistants  and  barmaids,  often  under  very  exhausting  conditions,  are 
in  many  instances  extremely  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  infinite  differences  which  exists  between  locality  and  locality,  and  shop 
and  shop,  both  as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  the  nature  and  continuity  of  the  work 
done,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any. general  conclusion  upon  this  subject.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  that  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Act,  1886,  which  at  present  applies 
only  to  children  and  young  persons,  should  be  extended  to  all  women  employed  in 
shops  and  public  houses;  also,  that  the  hours  specified  in  that  Act  should  be 
diminished ; or  that  the  hours  during  which  shops  might  remain  open  should  be 
regulated  by  central  or  local  legislation.  Some  advocates  of  further  protective 
legislation  for  women  employed  in  shops  consider  that  if  the  hours  of  women  were 
limited  by  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  that  limitation  to  male  shop 
assistants,  in  competition  with  whom  women  would  otherwise  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Laundresses.  272.  It  is  a contested  point  whether  laundries  should  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  hours  of  women 
and  young  persons. f In  favour  of  that  proposal  it  is  urged  that  the  hours  of 
laundresses  are  frequently  excessively  long,  that  the  work  is  fatiguing  and  often 
performed  under  very  unhealthy  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  represented  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  work  is  of  a kind  which  must  be  carried  out  at  very  short 
notice,  that  the  women  themselves  often  prefer  to  work  irregular  hours,  and  that, 
for  economic  reasons,  to  bring  all  laundries  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
would  have  the  effect  of  crushing  out  the  small  laundries,  concentrating  the  work  in 


* Chief  Factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892,  p.  93 
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big  buildings,  and  transferring  much  of  the  employment  from  women  to  men  and 
boys,  or  to  machinery. 


273  It  must  be  observed  that  in  industries,  such  as  laundries,  which  are  not  Homs  of 
covered  either  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  or  by  the  Shop  Honrs  Regulation  3™»S 
Act,  isdb,  the  hours  not  only  of  women  but  also  of  girls  under  18  years  and  over  1JerSdDS- 
the  sohoo1  age,  are  entirely  unregulated  by  law.  A suggestion  made  by  one  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  that  girls  under  18,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
overtime  under  the  exception  in  the  Factory  and  W orkshop  Act,  1878,  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  wider  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  no  young  person  should 
be  allowed  to  work  under  any  circumstances  more  than  a fixed  number  of  hours  in 
any  industry  whatsoever*  making  the  same  general  limit  apply  to  all  cases,  whether 
the  industries  are  otherwise  within  or  without  the  Factory  and  "Workshop  Acts.  It 
has  further  been  suggested  that  the  age  up  to  which  such  young  persons  should  be 
protected  should,  in  the  case  of  girls  at  any  rate,  be  raised  from  18  to  21,  the  age 
adopted  in  France.  Supposing  that  the  hours  of  young  persons  fixed  by  the  Factory 
Acts  were  made  thus  generally  applicable,  the  effect  so  far  as  relates  to  females  would 
be  (1)  to  protect  girls  under  18  (or  perhaps  21)  from  the  exception  made  under 
section  53  of  the  Act  of  1878,  (2;  to  reduce  the  hours  of  girls  in  shops  and  public 
houses  from  a maximum  of  74,  including  indefinite  meal-hours,  to  56-|  hours,  excluding 
fixed  meal-hours,  (3)  to  protect  girls  in  laundries  who  are  now  altogether  unprotected. 

Ihe  question  would  arise  to  what  extent  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  that  such 
protection  should  be  extended  to  youths  as  well  as  to  girls,  inasmuch  as  to  extend  it 
to  girls  alone  might  put  them  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  for  employment. 

»4-  rBy  Jhe  16th  section  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  provision  is  n t i 
made  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  young  persons  and  children,  though  not  0 lkers- 
or  women,  employed  in  “ domestic  workshops,”  that  is  to  say,  in  private  houses  or  . 
rooms  where  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling 
there.  Attention  has  been  called  [see  paragraphs  45  to  49,  ante)  to  some  proposals 
which  have  been  made  with  a view  to  bringing  out-workers  under  more  effective 
supervision,  and  to  some  steps  which  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary 
to  utilise  the  power  given  by  section  27  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891. 

275.  It  has  been  urged  that  where  women  are  employed  in  specially  unhealthy  Hours  of 
occupations  it  may  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  legal  hours  of  employment  within  still  work  in 
narrower  limits  than  those  fixed  by  the  Factories  and  Workshop  Acts  This  obiect  sPecially  un- 
might  be  accomplished  by  an  extension  to  the  matter  of  hours  of  the  cower  mw n healthy  occu' 
to  the  Home  Secretary  by  section  8 of  the  Act  of  1891,  to  certify  any  particular  p*t,“"' 
description  of  manual  labour  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  to  adopt  special  measures 
to  meet  the  evil.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  would  not  appear  that  such  special  measures 
can  include  limitation  of  hours. 


3.  Employment  or  Married  Women  in  Factories  and  Workshops. 

278  The  objections  raised  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in  factories  and 
workshops  fall  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  They  are  alleged  to  compete  unfairly  with  unmarried  women.  This  seems  to 
give  rise  in  some  cases  to  a strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  unmarried  women  in 
raccories . 

(2.)  They  are  unable  if  they  work  away  from  home  to  discharge  domestic  duties. 
Homes  are  made  comfortless,  and  children  and  husbands  neglected.  This  view  was 
represented  strongly  m evidence  by  various  workmen,  and  the  truth  of  it  in  some 
mstanoes  is  confirmed  by  the  personal  inspection  made  by  the  Lady  Assistant 
Commissioners.  J 

(3.)  Heavy  labour  in  periods  near  to  childbirth  is  stated  to  be  injurious  both  to 
mothers  and  to  their  children.  This  was  strongly  alleged  in  the  ease  of  the  chain  and 
nail  manufacture  by  a witness  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  (Evidence 
Croup  A 17,606),  though  this  statement  was  not  altogether  confirmed  by  the  Ladv 
Assistant  Commissioner  who  took  evidence  with  regard  to  this  industry.  In  the  case 

* It  may  1)« ’noted  that  the  shortest  hours  that  are  legalised  in  the  ease  of  young  persons  are  those  in  textile 
factories,  «.e„  o6i  a week,  and  those  at  coal-pits,  ,.e.,  54  hours,  “ above  ground/’  or  in  tho  cnse  of  boys 
below  ground  also,  and  about  these  no  complaints  are  made.  *)0^s 
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of  white  lead  works  and  potteries  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  effect  of  the  poison  or 
dust  absorbed  by  women  before  childbirth  had  certain  injurious  effects  upon  the 
children  born,  but  the  present  evidence  in  support  of  this  does  not  seem  to  bo  strong.'  ' 

(4 ) The  employment  of  mothers  in  factories  is  stated  to  be  in  every  way  very 
bad  for  their  infant  children,  and  to  lead  in  districts  where  it  is  much  practised  to 
infant  mortality  far  above  the  average.  This  opinion  was  very  strongly  maintained 
in  evidence  by  Dr.  John  Tatham,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  and  was 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Ogle,  and  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  comparative  statistics.  It  was 
urged  by  Dr.  Tatham  (Evidence,  Group  0.,  8152-55)  that  the  period  of  four  weeks  from 
childbirth  during  which  it  is,  under  section  17  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891, 
illegal  to  employ  married  women,  should  be  extended  to  not  less  than  six  months. 
Such  a prohibition  would,  he  said,  have  a very  important  influence  upon  the  rate  of 
mortality  and  the  nurture  of  the  children.  Other  medical  men  thought  that  the 
period  should  be  extended  to  at  least  three  months  from  childbirth. 

277.  An  obvious  objection  to  such  further  legislation,  however  desirable  it  may- 
otherwise  be,  is  that  in  very  numerous  cases  the  existence  of  very  young  children 
makes  the  earning  of  wages  of  vital  importance  to  a mother,  even  although  she  often 
has  to  pay  a considerable  part  of  them  to  caretakers,  who  look  after  babies  in  a very 
inadequate  manner.  Inasmuch  as,  in  districts  like  Lancashire,  the  conditions  of  modern 
industry  have  transferred  the  best  paid  women’s  work  to  factories,  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  a woman  to  earn  decent  wages  at  home.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  tho  injurious 
effects  of  this  state  of  things  might  to  some  extent  be  diminished  by  the  better 
organisation  of  a system  of  creches,  or  other  institutions  where  very  small  children 
could  be  looked  after.  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  married  women  whose  husbands 
are  well  able  to  support  them  prefer  to  work  in  factories  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
additional  money  but  because  they  miss  otherwise  the  sociable  factory  life  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  before  marriage,  and  find  borne  dull  and  purposeless. 


4.  Sanitary  Accommodation  and  Ventilation  in  Factories  and  Workshops. 


278.  The  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  who  personally  inspected  many  textile 
factories  and  workshops,  and  retail  shops  where  women  are  employed,  found  that  in 
very  many  cases  both  sanitary  accommodation  and  ventilation  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  were  disgracefully  bad.  Some  parts  of 
Scotland,  certain  districts  near  Birmingham,  other  districts  in  the  Midlands,  and  some 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire*  mills  are  distinguished  for  the  want  of  sufficient, 
cleanly,  and  separate  sanitary  accommodation  for  women.  Ventilation  is  stated  to  be 
bad,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  textile  factories  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  is  still  worse  in  a great  many  workshops.  Small  workshops  in  great  towns  such 
as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  London,  were 
found  to  be  often  at  once  ill-ventilated,  ill-warmed,  over-crowded,  and  dirty,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dressmaking  and  tailoring  shops.  Frequently  they  are  either  basements 
devoid  of  light,  where  gas  is  kept  burning  all  day,  or  sloping-roofed  attics,  cold  in 
winter  and  hot  in  summer.  Usually  these  shops  are  quite  without  such  appliances 
as  ventilators  or  air-propellers.  In  laundries,  in  particular,  where  a high  temperature 
is  unavoidable,  it  is  stated  that  air -propellers  would,  if  used,  do  much  to  diminish 
the  injurious  effects  of  it.  In  some  cases,  where  electric  light  had  been  substituted 
for  gas,  the  improvement  in  the  air  thus  produced  was  found  to  have  a very  beneficial 
etrect  on  tne  health  of  the  workers.! 


279.  Tile  general  result  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  in  many  places  where 
women  are  employed  the  requirement  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  that 
factories  and  workshops  shall  be  kept  m a “cleanly  state,”  not  “ over-crowded  ” and 
well  ventilated,  has  by  no  means  been  effectually  carried  out.  The  evils  of  defective 
sanitary  accommodation,  ventilation,  and  over-crowding  are  due  in  some  cases  to  the 
oad  construction  of  many  buildings  and  rooms,  frequently  not  ori^X  Z 

working  purposes,  which  renders  them  almost  incapable  of  appreciable  LXvTment 

wayX  enforcing  improvements  *°  ol  Unities  u>  the 


t .mw  ““  » <*»  Chief  Inspector’s  Report  for  1892,  pp.  98  and  99 

wlL  fneolSnT^nftl^  burning  for  five  hour,,  upon 

on.”  Report  of  H.M.  ~ 
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280.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  paragraph  37  of  this  Report  that  in  the  case  of 
workshops  in  which  women  or  young  persons  are  employed,  a double  protection  is 
given  by  law  in  sanitary  matters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  inspect 
such  workshops,  and  it  also  continues  to  be  the  duty  of  H.M.  Inspectors  to  visit  them 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  if  the  premises  are  in  an  insanitary  condition, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  local  authority  to  the  matter,  and  to  take  steps  themselves 
if  that  authority  does  not  act.  In  the  case  of  women,  therefore,  the  adequacy  of  the 
staff  of  central  inspectors  continues  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  duties 
established  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891,  a matter  of  great  importance  in 
sanitary  matters  as  well  as  with  regard  to  hours  of  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Lady  Assistant  Commissioners,  based  on  what  they  heard  from  women  whom  they 
examined,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  female  inspectors  should  be  appointed,  upon 
the  ground,  for  one  thing,  that  “ girls  cannot  talk  to  men  as  they  can  to  women.”  * 

281.  Attention  has  been  called  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report  ( see  paragraphs  42 
and  43)  to  various  suggestions  which  have  been  made  with  a view  to  securing  more 
effectively  than  at  present  that  places  in  which  work  is  carried  on  shall  be  kept  in  a 
sufficiently  sanitary  condition.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  is  of  special  weight  and  value, 
as  showing  how  important  it  is  that  some  effectual  steps  should  be  taken  in  this 
direction. 


5.  Especially  Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Processes  in  certain  Employments. 

282.  The  evidence  heard  by  the  Commission  and  that  collected  by  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners,  shows  that  certain  industries,  or  particular  processes,  have  proved 
very  injurious  to  the  health . of  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  them.  The 
heat,  moisture,  and  dust  in  cotton  mills  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  reduced  by  the 
enforcement  of  proper  ventilation  and  temperature  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories 
Act,  1889.  The  like  special  regulations  seem  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  linen 
and  flax  mills  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  would  appear  from  the  statistics  drawn 
up  for  the  Belfast  Town  Council  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  there  is  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  female  factory  hands  from  causes  which  are  probably  avoidable.! 
In  wool-combing  also  the  want  of  proper  appliances  for  ventilation  often  seems  to 
be  a cause  of  illness.  Other  sources  of  disease  exist  in  rag  picking  and  sorting,  and 
fustian  and  velvet  cutting.  The  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  gave  particular 
attention  to  several  industries  very  distinguished  for  their  evil  effect  upon  the  health 
of  women,!  namely,  the  white  lead  industry,  work  in  the  potteries,  majolica  painting 
and  iron  enamelling,  and  lucifer  match-making.  Departmental  Committees  have 
recently  held  enquiries,  and  special  rules  (under  the  Act  of  1891)  have  been  made,  op 
are  in  course  of  being  established,  by  the  Home  Secretary,  with  regard  to  all  these 
industries.  § A full  account  both  of  the  evils  in  question  and  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  is  given  in  the  Summary  upon  “ The  Employment  of  “Women,”  pages  515 
to  524. 

283.  In  ordinary  employments  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  called  attention  to 
various  common  causes  of  unhealthiness,  such  as  the  absence  of  places  for  drying 
outer  clothes  when  wet,  absence  of  dining-rooms  and  provision  of  hot  water  or 
means  of  cooking  or  obtaining  proper  food  in  or  near  works,  and,  in  the  case  of 
shop  assistants,  barmaids,  and  others  who  “live  in,”  the  frequently  close  and  crowded 
character  of  bedrooms.  In  the  case  of  shop  assistants  and  barmaids  the  want  of 
sitting  down  or  withdrawing  rooms  to  rest  in  is  stated  to  be  a common  cause  of 
ill-health  and  exhaustion.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  the  arrangements  are 
excellent  and  none  of  these  evils  prevail,  but  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
information  collected  by  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  is  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  by  employers  of  women  in  the  way  of  obviating  the  causes  of  ill-health. 


* See  Part  II.  of  this  Report:  Appendix  TIL,  Summary  upon  “ TkeEmployment  of  Women,”  paragraph  75(5  (6). 

Summary  upon  “The  Employment  of  Women,”  paragraph  734  (6). 

X It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  case  of  industries  involving  contact  with  poisonous  substances  such  as 
white  lead,  not  only  cleanliness  but  also  good  food,  with  which  some  employers  now  supply  the  hands,  seem 
to  be  a great  preservative  to  health.  Summary  upon  “ The  Employment  of  Woman,”  paragraph  736  (d)  ; Chief 
Inspector's  Report,  1892,  pp.  18,  29,  30. 

§ See  paragraphs  48  and  49  ante. 
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6.  Organisations  of  Women. 

284.  In  the  large  textile  trades,  and  especially  among  the  cotton-spinners  of 
Lancashire,  a good  proportion  of  female  workers  belong  to  the  men  s associations, 
but  even  when  they  are  in  a majority  they  rarely  stand  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  men.  Generally  speaking,  they  pay  a lower  rate  of  contributions,  receive  corres- 
ponding^ low  benefits,  and  take  only  a subordinate  part,  if  any,  m the  government 
of  the  society.  A large  mixed  association  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  jute-workers  in 
and  near  Dundee,  numbering  near  6,000  members,  of  whom  only  12  per  cent,  are  men. 
Its  success  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  a clergyman  who  manages  its  affairs. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  other  trades,  especially  in  recent  years,  to  found 
exclusively  female  organisations.  A few  of  the  societies  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
started  still  exist,  though  not  many  of  them  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  enrolling 
and  keeping  any  considerable  number  of  subscribing  members.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
history  of  these  attempts  is  at  present  a history  of.  failures. 

285.  Various  causes  are  alleged  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  women  to  combino 
successfully.  One  cause,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  also  affects  a large  class  of  men, 
viz.,  that  many  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed  are  not  protected  from 
competition  by  the  necessity  for  much  skill  or  strength  and  are  over-crowded.*  . But 
even  in  the  case  of  those  occupations  which  require  a degree  of  skill  and  training, 
corresponding  to  that  which  would  probably  enable  men  to  organise  successfully,  women 
appear  to  have  the  same  difficulty  in  combining  by  themselves.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  unmarried  women  frequently  consider  their  employment  as 
one  which  will  be  terminated  by  marriage  and  not  as  a life  affair ; to  social  divisions 
and  distinctions  existing  among  them ; to  hereditary  incapacity  for  transacting 
business  in  common ; to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting ; and  to  special  dislike 
felt  by  employers  to  their  organisation. 

286.  To  whatever  cause  may  be  due  the  difficulty  which  women  have  in  combining 
effectively,  it  appears  to  be  a real  injury  to  them  in  those  trades  in  which  they  are 
underpaid.  In  cases  in  which  they  receive  less  than  men  for  work,  which  taking 
everything  into  account  is  of  equal  value  to  the  employer,  it  is  clear  that  they  would 
gain  much  even  from  a little  organisation.  It  has,  however,  been  already  indicated 
that  these  cases  are  probably  not  so  frequent  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  those  domestic  and  personal  service  industries  in  which  the 
wages  of  women  sometimes  equal  or  exceed  the  wages  of  an  artisan,  owe  nothing  to 
trade  organisations. 

287.  To  the  difficulties  which  women  have  in  combining,  may  also  to  some  extent  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  trade  disputes  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
where  women  alone,  or  almost  alone,  are  employed.  They  have  taken  part,  indeed,  in 
many  strikes  in  the  great  textile  and  other  industries  where  men  also  are  employed, 
but  these  strikes  appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  due,  even  where  women  formed 
■die  majority  in  associations,  to  the  action  of  the  male  operatives.f 


* In  the  words  of  Lady  Jeune,  “ Unskilled  labour  will  always  be  the  great  difficulty  to  be  met  by  any 
“ combination  to  raise  the  wages  of  women  workers,  and  the  sick  children,  the  unemployed  husband,  the  cold 
“ and  tireless  homes,  will  always  be  the  greatest  bar  to  any  effort  to  persuade  women  to  stand  together  for 
“ better  remuneration.”  (See  Summary  upon  “The  Employment  of  Women,”  paragraph  762  (a).) 

| See  Summary  upon  “ The  Employment  of  Women,”  paragraphs  770-3,  for  an  account  of  various  disputes 
in  which  women  were  concerned. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


PART  I. 


1.  Prefatory  Observations. 

2.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  Statetory  Industrial  Tribunals  to  deal  with 

Questions  arising  out  op  existing  Agreements. 

3.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  Statutory  Boards  oe  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration. 

4.  Promotion  of  Voluntary  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  other 

Intervention  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

5.  Appointment  of  Official  Arbitrators. 

6.  Labour  Department. 


1.  Prefatory  Observations. 

288.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  Report  our  object  has  been  to  review  concisely  the 
tacts,  opinions,  and  arguments  which  have  in  various  ways  been  brought  to  our  notice. 
In  doing  this  we  have,  to  some  extent,  indicated  the  general  impression  left  upon 
our  minds  by  the  information  which  has  been  collected. 

. 289‘  In. tlle  present  part  of  the  Report  we  propose  to  state  what  recommendations  it  is 
m our  opinion,  desirable  to  make  with  a view  to  legislation.  In  the  first  place  we 
desire  to  state  our  views  relative  to  the  question  whether  anything  can  be  done  bY  way 
workmen'011  ^ Vi°m°te  tbe  better  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 

290.  The  following  main  conclusions  derived  from  the  evidence  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

(a.)  In  some  of  the  principal  industries  a steady  extension  has  for  many  years  past 
taken  place  in  the  scale  and  importance  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  associa- 
tions. In  industries  of  the  kind  referred  to  the  settlement  of  terms  between 
employers  and  workmen  is  mainly,  and  the  conduct  of  the  industry  is  to  a 
large  extent,  controlled  by  the  action  of  these  organisations  on  either  side. 

(o.)  In  a large  proportion  of  industries  organisations  exist  for  the  protection  of  trade 
interests  and  friendly  benefit  purposes,  but  only  comprise  a part,  and  often 
only  a small  part,  of  the  workmen  and  employers  engaged  in  those  industries. 
These  organisations  do  not,  for  this  reason,  exercise  so  great  a controlling 
power  over  trade  relations  as  do  those  of  the  kind  first  mentioned. 

(c.)  In  other  classes  of  industry  organisations  are  insignificant  or  do  not  exist  at  all. 
(a.)  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  relations  and  settling  disputes  between 
employers  and  workmen  (whether  such,  disputes  arise  out  of  the  terms  of 
existing  agreements  or  turn  upon  the  terms  of  future  agreements)  have  grown 
up  within  the  limits  of  some  special  trades.  The  most  successful  of  these 
institutions  are  those  which  have  been  formed  in  the  trades  where  organisations 
on  either  side  are  strongest  and  most  complete. 

(e.)  Of  recent  years  other  institutions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliation or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  mediation,  not  confined  to  any  particular 
trade,  but  intended  to  bring  about  a pacific  adjustment  of  relations  in  any 
industry  within  certain  local  limits.  These  boards  of  conciliation,  which  now 
exist  in  London  and  in  many  other  important  industrial  centres,  have  usually 
been  formed  by  co-operation  between  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
councils.  They  seem  to  have  worked  with  considerable  success,  and  to  he 
especially  serviceable,  where  there  are  numerous  small  industries  rather  than 
one  large  staple  trade,  and  in  settling  disputes  where  neither  employers  nor 
workmen  are  organised.  Boards  of  this  kind  are  hereafter  referred  to  as  district 
boards  of  conciliation  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  trade  boards. 

U 791  CO.  v 
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(/.)  Both  trade  and  district  hoards  have  in  all  oases  been  spontaneously  formed 
by  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  workmen  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  the  pacific  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  Kb  resort  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  certain  Acts  of. Parliament  (see  dntet  .paragraph  155),  which  were  intended 
to  enable  institutions  of  this  kind  to  acquire  a statutory  basis  and  certain 
legal  powers. 

291.  We  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  trade  and  district 
boards  is  highly  beneficial  in  averting  conflicts,  but  they  are  far  as  yet  from 
covering  the  whole  field  of  industry.  We  have  thus  been  led  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  possible  by  any  legislation  either  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  institutions 
or  their  number,  or  to  supplement  them  by  the  creation  under  Act  of  Parliament  of 
boards  of  a similar  character. 

2.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  Statutory  Industrial  Tribunals  to  deal 
with  Questions  arising  out  op  existing  Agreements. 

292.  In  the  first  place  we  have  discussed  the  question -whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  establish,  or  to  give  to  Town  and  County  Councils  power  to  establish,  industrial 
tribunals  throughout  the  country  with  legal  powers  to  hear  cases  arising  out  of  existing 
and  implied  agreements,  or  depending  upon  the  interpretation  of  trade  customs,  and 
to  make  enforceable  decisions. 


293.  In  favour  of  this  course'  it-  has  been  urged  that  working  men  are  deterred  by 
cost,  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  or  other  reasons,  from  bringing  questions  of  this 
kind  (or  such  of  those  questions  as  might  so  be  brought)  before  county  - courts  or 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  may  have  jurisdiction 
under  the  “ Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875.”  Yet  at  present,  no  special  tribunals 
having  been  established  under  the  Conciliation  Act,  1867,  or  other  Acts,  these  courts 
and  magistrates  are  the  only  authorities  having  legal  powera  before  whom  such 
questions  can  be  brought  It  is  represented  that,  although  in  some  well  organised 
trades  disputes  of  tins  kind  can  usually  be  settled  fairly  by  joint  committees  or  the 
action  of  trade  union  officials  or  other  means,  yet  that  in  unorganised  industries 
workmen  often  have,  or  think  they  have,  to  endure  grievances  because  there  are  no 
institutions  to  which  they  can  resort  to  obtain  a cheap,  and  easy  hearing  of  their  case. 

294.  Much  of  the  evidence  which  was  brought  before  us  by  witnesses  from  the 
less  organised  trades  consisted  of  complaints  of  grievances  of  a highly  technical 
character.  - Many  witnesses  appeared  to  have  come  before  the  Commission,  not  so 
much  m order  to  grn  evidence  bearing  upon  the  larger  and  more  general  questions, 
as  to  complain  of  grievances  relating  to  their  own  special  industries,  such  as  short 
payments  for  inferior  work,  fines  and  deductions,  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
supplied,  and  a great  variety  of  other  matters  of  a still  more  technical  and  local 
nature.  • _ these  witnesses  often  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  either  the 
Commission  ‘tself  or  some  court,  the  establishment  of  which  it  might  recommend, 
would  provide  them  with  a practical  and  summary  remedy.  It  was  diflioult  to  ascertain 

f-™5  witnesses,  were  really -representative,  but  the  prevalence  of 

allegations  of  this  kind  leads  ns  to  bekeve  that  there  does  exist  among  those  employed 

mteat  and  ^satisfaction  with  the  mlans  whiofi  they 
possess  of  obtaining  redress  for  real  or  supposed  injustice.  ^ 

^ 295.  Even  apart  from  objections  upon  other  grounds  which  employers  and  workmen 
their  disputes  before  county  courts  or  before  stipendiary  or  other 
magistrates  under  the  - Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,”  it  would  hardlv  seem 
that  such  courts  or  magistrates  could  take  cognisance  of,  or,  at  any  rate  sa&fXorilv 

BunXTs  flua,hty  of  raw  material  supplied  to  workmen 

Upon  tins  ground,  therefore,  there  might  be  a plea  for  the  n-e  • i 

industrial  tribunals,  qualified  by  the  greater  technical  knowledge  of  those  who  should 
S4"  t0  de“  arising  out  of 

296.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  to  weigh  the  arguments  m + W i j 
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however  constituted  ; (3)  that  in  the  most  important  unorganised  occupation,  that  of 
agriculture,  such  courts  would  not  be  useful  unless  they  were  very  numerous  ; (4)  that 
several  previous  Acts  passed  with  a view  to  establishing  industrial  tribunals,  with 
legal  powers  of  trying  cases  arising  out  of  existing  contracts,  have  proved  complete 
failures  ( see  write,  paragraph  155) ; (5)  that,  in  this  country,  the  only  disputes  which 
lead  to  serious  actual  conflict  are  those  relating  to  the  terms,  not  of  existing,  but  of 
future  agreements. 

297.  Upon  the  whole  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  recommend  the  systematic  and 
general  establishment  of  special  industrial  tribunals  (in  addition  to  the  existing  legal 
methods)  for  deciding  questions  arising  upon  existing  agreements. 

We  think,  however,  that  though  it  would  be  unwise  to  institute  any  general  system 
of  industrial  tribunals,  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  an  experiment  of  a tentative 
and  permissive  character  in  this  direction.  Local  representative  bodies  have  now  been 
constituted  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  give  to  Town  and 
County  Councils  a power  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of  special  tribunals  for 
defined  districts  or  trades,  more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of  the  French  Gonseils  de 
Prud’hommes.  We  do  not  contemplate  the  direct  appointment  of  members  of  such 
courts  by  local  authorities,  and  certain  general  statutory  conditions  would  have  to  be 
laid  down  directed  towards  securing  an  equal  representation  in  such  courts  of  the 
various  interests  concerned,  and  providing  for  a cheap  and  summary  method  of 
procedure.  When'  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  submitted  by  a Town  or  County  Council, 
had  been  approved  by  some  public  department  and  established  by  Order  in  Council  or 
Provisional  Order,  the  court  or  courts  thereby  created  might  be  invested  with  powers 
of  hearing  and  (when  unable  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  in  Court  between 
the  parties)  deciding  cases  which  might  be  brought  before  them,  arising  out  of  express 
or  implied  contract  as  between  employers  and  employed  within  tho  area  of  their 
jurisdiction.  These  powers  would  be  the  same  as  those  exercised  in  these  cases  by 
county  courts  or  magistrates.  The  power  to  initiate  the  institution  of  new  industrial 
tribunals  might  not  at  first  be  largely  , used  by  the  local  authorities,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  does  exist  a want  which  might  be  met  in 
this  way. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  if  there  should  be  any  legislation  in  this  direction  the 
ground  should  be  cleared  by  the  repeal  of  some  existing  statutes  which,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  have  remained  a dead  letter.  . 

298.  A proposal  has  been  made  to  confer  upon  the  voluntary  trade  or  district 
boards  of  conciliation  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  ordinary  courts  of  law  in 
relation  to  disputes  arising  out  of  existing  agreements.  This  course  appears  to  us  to 
be  undesirable.  Such  success  as  these  boards  have  achieved  (and  their  success  has 
been  considerable)  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  mainly  due  to  their  purely  voluntary 
character,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  possessed  no  legal  coercive  powers.  Either, 
we  think,  such  voluntary  boards  would  not  avail  themselves  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
enabling  them  to  acquire  powers,  and  the  Act  would  then  remain  a dead  letter  like  the 
Conciliation  Act,  1867  ; or,  if  the  boards  were  to  acquire  such  powers,  resort  to  them 
for  their  various  purposes  would  be  made  less  freely  than  at  present. 

3.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  Establish  Statutory  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration. 

299.  The  proposals  hitherto  considered  relate  to  the  establishment  of  special  tribunals 
of  a judicial  kind  for  dealing  with  questions  arising  out  of  existing  agreements  or 
trade  customs.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  and  more  serious  disputes  arising  with  regard 
to  the  terms  of  future  agreements,  frequently  between  large  bodies  of  workmen  on  one 
side  and  employers  on  the  other,  we  have  had  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  suggestions 
for  the  compulsory  reference  of  such  disputes  to  State,  or  other  boards  of  arbitration, 
whose  awards  should  be  legally  enforceable.  No  such  proposal,  however,  appeared  to 
us  to  be  definite  or  practical  enough  to  bear  serious  examination. 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  discussed  a proposal  to  establish  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment district  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  chief  object  of  which  would  be 
to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  future  agreements.  These  boards 
might,  it  was  suggested,  be  established  either  by  a Government  Department  or,  as  some 
think  would  be  a better  plan,  by  town  and  county  councils,  subject,  perhaps,  in  that 
case,- to  confirmation  by  some  central  authority.  They  would  have  statutory  powers 
of  intervening  in  trade  disputes*  "in- the  interest - of  the.  . public,  as  wellasthat  of  the 
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parties,  of  holding  inquiries,  and  using  necessary  means  of  procuring  information 
and,  m cases  where  their  intervention  should  fail  to  avert  a conflict,  would  publish 
reports  which  should  serve  to  guide  public  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  contest 
It  was  represented  that  such  boards  need  not  displace  existing  or  future  voluntarv 
boards  of  conciliation,  but  would  fill  up  the  void  space  not  covered  by  those 
voluntary  boards,  and  would  be  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  small  trades  or 
unorganised  workmen. 

ff0'-.011^116  otier  bandw,e  iwehad  to  consider  that  such  boards,  by  whatever  public 
authority  they  were  established,  would  have  an  official  character,  and  might  for  that 
reason,  be  less  popular  and  less  resorted  to  than  the  present  voluntary  institutions  vet 
at  the  same  time,  their  presence  might  have  the  bad  effect  of  arresting  the  growth  of 
these  institutions  Even  if  they  did  not  injuriously  interfere  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  boards  of  conciliation  m large  and  well  organised  trades,  they  would  probablv 
displace,  or,  at  least,  cheek  the  extension  of  the  district  boards  which  are  not  limited  to 
particular  industries.  uwu  LO 

301.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  central  department  has  the  local  knowledge  which 

would  enable  it  to  attempt  with  success  the  creation  of  such  institutions  andrfhat  the 
thPerS,nt1-011  11ocal.Publlc  authorities  cannot  be  usefully  extended  at  present  beyond 
the  experimental  action  suggested  above  (paragraph  297)  with  regard  to  induS 
tribunals  to  decide  cases  arising  out  of  existing  agreements.  E industrial 

302.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  present  rapid  extension  of  voluntarv  boards  will 

boards  with  legal  powers  or  to  estabSPb  rfllf  ? 7u  g .a  hf  t0  ,nTe8t 
founded  on  a statutory  basis,  and  having  a more  or  le^uM^d Xw  °o £££?* 

, Promotion  or  -A—,  x»n  „IHm 

the  present  tinfe,  any  syVem^f  State  o^  pPbho  Wd^foHnteXPf  ^ eSta,bIi8hinS’  at 
we  think  that  a central  department,  possessed  ^ dlSJrat“- 

to  procure,  record,  and  circulate  information,  may  do  much  bv  Pdvi™  f meaM 

promote  the  more  rapid  and  universal  establishment  of  trade  Sd  drfflP  h “f  ?°6  *? 
to  circumstances  of  various  kinds.  It  was  proposed  t S boards  adapted 

of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1893  by  Mr.  Mundella  o/belfalf  n mt°  41,6  Hotlse 
printed  as  Appendix  IV.  (a.)  to  this  Rennrt-i  tv,  b,ej-,  °f  +-be  Government  (and 

initiative  in  aiding  by  advice  and  local  negotiations13?!^1'  Trade  t0  take  tbe 

boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  anySdistrict  or  trad^^rTf™??  °f  Toluntary 
upon  the  application  of  employers  and  wuikmen  intaw5  ’ ' f?rtiler-  *°  nomiaato 

conciliation  to  act  when  any  trade  conflict  may  actually  existaor“^eh"ded°ald  °£ 

J2L  ™ added  t0  ******  Bill  as  re-introduced  in  the 

employers,  and  workmen,  or^betw^/Srent^la taes™worf^Pl<rt,ei,’p°r  “y  cIass  °f 
may  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or  Trade 

(a)  inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  rhp  rii-ff  *, 

report,  if  any,  tbereon  ”apTe“:Botd%e^randnd 
(*)  lnvite  tbe  PaItlsa  to  the  difference  to  meet  together  hv  « , 

representatives,  under  the  presidency  of  a ohalman  ItT' ’ ™ °r  tl“ir 
or  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  s“me  otW  7 agMed  “Pon 
with  a view  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  diffm“nce  ” P6rS°n  °r  body’ 
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We  think  that  discretionary  powers  of  this  kind  may  with  advantage  be  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  seems  to  be  no  legal  reason  why  the  Board  should 
not,  even  without  legislation,  take  steps  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  Bills  of  1893 
and  1894,  but  a statutory  provision  of  this  character  will  probably  be  of  use  as  giving 
to  the  Board  a better  locus  standi  for  friendly  and  experienced  intervention  in  the  case 
of  disturbed  trade  relations,  and  would  make  it  easier  for  it  to  employ  a staff  suitable 
and  adequate  for  the  purposes  in  question.  The  Board  of  Trade  at  present  possesses 
advantages  for  this  task,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  collecting  labour  statistics  which 
is  being  discharged  by  its  Labour  Department  brings  it  in  many  ways  in  touch 
with  employers  and  workmen  throughout  the  country,  and  the  ' officials  charged 
with  this  duty  justly  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  classes  to  a large  extent.  The 
statistical  duties  of  the  Labour  Department  will,  however,  in  future  probably  tend  to 
increase,  and,  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  information,  the  importance  of 
absolute  and  universally  recognised  impartiality  and  freedom  from  any  end  or  purpose 
except  that  of  exact  ascertainment  of  facts  is  so  great,  that  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  that  intervention,  even  of  the  most  friendly  character,  in  trade  disputes,  shall  in 
no  degree  impair  statistical  accuracy  or  credit.  If  there  should  be  found  to  be  an 
extensive  opening  for  such  intervention  as  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill, 
it  may  probably  become  necessary  to  keep  these  two  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade’ 
or  of  its  Labour  Department,  carefully  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other. 

5.  Appointment  of  Official  Arbitrators. 

305.  Some  of  the  trade  boards  of  conciliation  provide  for  recourse  to  arbitration 
as  the  last  resort  when  the  representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  fail  to  agree  as 
to  the  settlement  of  future  wage  rates  or  other  general  issues.  The  district  boards 
of  conciliation  also,  as  a rule,  make  it  one  of  their  objects  to  induce  employers  and 
workmen  who  are  at  issue  to  refer  to  arbitration  questions  upon  which  they  are  unable 
to  agree.  Among  trades  which  do  not  possess  formal  joint  institutions  it  is  not  rarely 
a rule  to  offer  reference  to  arbitration  before  proceeding  to  a strike  or  lock-out. 

306.  It  has  been  pointed  out  {ante,  paragraph  136)  that,  even  where  there  is  a 
disposition  on  both  sides  to  refer  to  arbitration,  there  is  often  a difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  arbitrators  or  umpires.  “ Either  the  arbitrator  is  quite  unconnected  with 
“ industrial  work,  and  then  the  process  of  informing  his  mind  upon  the  matter  is 
“ too  long  and  costly,  or  he  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  industrial  world,  and 
“ then  one  party  or  the  other  is  apt  to  suspect  him  of  bias  and  partiality.” 

307 . W e think  that  this  difficulty  might  in  many  cases  be  met  if  power  were  given  to  a 
public  department  to  appoint,  upon  the  receipt  of  a sufficient  application  from  the 
parties  interested  or  from  local  boards  of  conciliation,  a suitable  person  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  boards,  or  with  assessors  appointed 
by  the  employers  and  workmen  concerned,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  We  think  that  arbitrators  thus  appointed  would  be  fairly  free  from  suspicion 
of  bias,  and  that,  if  the  same  persons  were  habitually  appointed  to  act,  and  their 
services  were  frequently  required,  they  would  acquire  a certain  special  skill  and  weight 
in  dealing  with  industrial  questions.  Their  decisions,  however,  would  not  possess 
legally  binding  effect  any  more  than  those  of  unofficial  arbitrators  in  industrial  questions. 
Possibly,  if  the  plan  proved  successful  and  the  work  sufficient,  such  arbitrators  might 
hereafter  be  made  permanent,  instead  of  temporary  and  occasional  judicial  officers. 

6.  Labour  Department. 

308.  We  have  considered  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  recommending  that  the 
various  statistical  and  administrative  functions  connected  with  industrial  matters  which 
are  now  divided  among  several  departments  {see  ante,  paragraphs  253  and  254)  should 
be  concentrated  and  brought  together  under  a single  department.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  arrangement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  division  of 
statistical  functions,  though  not  systematic,  has  advantages  and  works  sufficiently  well, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  any  benefits  to  be  gained  by  a re-arrangement  would 
compensate  for  the  disturbance  of  business  which  it  would  cause. 

309.  The  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  deals  with  labour  statistics  has 
recently  been  re-organised  and  strengthened.  Several  of  the  suggestions  which  we 
should  have  desired  to  make  with  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Department  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  publication  of  the  “ Labour  Gazette,”  which  is  doing  very  useful 
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•work.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the  possible  advisability  of 
publishing  at  least  apart  of  the  information  an  more  frequent  intervals.  We  have  not 
seen  our  way  to  recommend  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  formation  of  labour 
registries  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  in  search  of  workmen  and 
workmen  in  search  of  employment  (see  ante,  paragraph  243).  We  think,  however,  that 
the  Labour  Department  should  be  prepared  to  give  advice  to  private  associations  or 
local  authorities  who  may  be  thinking  of  forming  them ; and  that  the  “ Labour 
Gazette  ” could  render  them  some  service  by  extending  the  work  it  has  already  beguD 
of  acting  as  a means  of  communication  between  them. 

Without  criticising  the  work  done  by  the  Local  Correspondents  of  the 
Labour  Department,  we  think  that  their  services  would  hardly  be  available  for  thosfe 
systematic  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  industry  for  which  there  is  an  urgent 
and  a growing  need  in  this  country.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
tact  that  we  do  not  possess  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  emploved 
even  m our  chief  skilled  trades  ; and  that  we  have  received  evidence  that  there  is  no 
existing  machinery  by  which  it  could  be  obtained*  This  fact  illustrates  a deficient 
which  we  think  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without  a serious  attempt  to  remedv 
it  We  are  aware  that  the  process  must  be  gradual ; because  a staff  of  skilled  investi- 
gators cannot  be  obtained  quickly,  and  it  is  even  more  important  to  sustain  the 
high  quality  of  official  statistics  than  to  extend  their  scope.  But  we  think  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made  at  once  ; and  that  it  should  be  given  in  charge  to  the  Labour 
Department  to  form  such  a staff  gradually,  and  to  train  them  for  the  work  of 
investigation  on  the  spot. 

Te  do  not  attempt  to  forecast  in  detail  the  inquiries  which  this  staff  should 
make , for  as  time  goes  on  the  Department  will  learn  from  its  own  experience  what 
urgrUr  feded' and  ^ select  from  these  such  as  the  resources  at 
its  disposal  will  enable  it  to  conduct  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  also  be  guided 

rLe™me°t10,1%apd  re?' T Pr0<ieechng  from  the  Legislature,  various  Departments  of 
Government,  and  Koyal  Commissions.  A great  part  of  the  work  which  is  now  done 
by  temporary  Assistant  Commissioners,  could  be  done  more  efficiently  and  mnch 
more  economically  by  persons  with  some  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  subiect 
and  of  the  methods  most  appropriate  for  dealing  with  it.'  But  we ^ maTassume  that 
among  the  tot  tasks  to  be  undertaken  will  be  the  formation  of  a proper  census  of 
Spt“  t’"*11*  T“ld.  °f  course,  not  be  taken  all  over  the  countoon  the  same 
day) , with  some  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  dependents  on  each  class7  of  workers  ■ 

othe^^^tolars^^A^full^^  e8ta“istaeIlts  ia  8a<*  Me,  the  rates  of  wages  and 
otner  particulars.  As  full  an  inquiry  as  possible  might  also  be  made  as  to  the 

Zrerctores^enroallv  +e  °T°f  o£  life  in  orowded  teuements,  and  among  Jhe 

poorest  classes  generally.!  Information  on  some  or  other  of  these  subiects  is  needed  in 
almost  every  endeavour,  whether  public  or  private,  for  the  general  good  Much  of 

to  dimmish  in  some  small  degree  the  unsteadiness  of  employment.  7 

remedies^wldch^ave^ee^^mmoffiy^dvomited^fo3  “ °£  tie 

even  to  woest  tl,«t  “ c If  y advocated  for  irregularity  of  employment,  and 
Iw  SM  the sale ^tiLlhe  “ a,6  °PP°8ite  Action  to  that  which 

remedy  should  be  nevlectprl  me  1 n :£ua  nregularity  are  so  serious  that  no  real 
sStf °Pel?tion  Would  be  limited.  One 
is  the  accumulation  into  certain  parts  of  Th7  00n8ldf  able;  bat  ^ appreciable, 
with  a little  knowledge  and  thought  have  ,*6  year  of  a demand  which  could, 
great  inconvenience  to  the  conaLL^  BufL”^6  T ? 8pr0ad  any 

any  one  to  collect  and  publish  the  facts  whtel  Present  *s  not  the  task  of 
these  matters  of  those  private  persons  and  those  pubf“3rities  who  ^ wSLg 

England  und  Wales’  lias  been  issued6  TC— -bS  Genei'al  Report, on  the  Census  for  1891  for 
“ those  economists  who  cry  out  for  fuller  and  more  -Woif  a - r'V6  r.  “ Wbile  then  we  sympathise  with 
“ the  country,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  such  f®^lled  lnformatlon  as  t0  the  industrial  organisation  of 
“ ordinary  census.'1  3 1 *lt  SHuh  formation  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  machinery  of  an 

the  warning  has  been°Sded  t.l’iat6 the  7t,PabliC  aufchoritie8.’  but  in  aImost  every  case 

have  very  little  statistical  value.  Most  of  the  beJ  work  If  ^ ?atl?n.  wS'e  ?ot  available>  an(i  that  the  results 
and  by  the  care  of  private  persons.  WOrk  °f  tbe  kin(l  3n  England  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
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to  go  out  of  their  way  a Irttle  m order  to  oonfer  a benefit,  both  material  and  moral 
on  the  working  classes.  We  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Labour  Department 
to  attempt  this  task.  The  Evidence  and  the  Answers  to  Questions  given  to  us  show 
that,  m most  of  the  trades  connected  with  clothing  and  furniture  and  some  others 
the  fluctuations  of  employment  from  month  to  month  can  be  in  a great  measure 
predicted  beforehand ; the  periods  of  chief  activity  as  regards  goods  made  to  order 
being  generally  coincident  with  the  periods  of  chief  demand,  but  in  the  ready- 
made trades  occurring  generally  some  weeks  earlier.  We  think  that  ^ood  might  be 
done  by  collecting  and  publishing  information  on  these  points. 


* 312-,  In 'periods  of  commercial  depression  there  is  always  a demand  that  public 
authorities  should  undertake  new  works,  whether  remunerative  or  not.  And  though  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  community  may  well  afford  to  suffer  some  "material  loss 
rather  than  allow  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  to  suffer  the  hardship  and  the 
deterioration  caused  by  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  yet  the  plan  of  starting  new 
works  in  a hurry  for  the  purpose  must  be  regarded  with  some  anxiety,  on  account  of 
its  wastefulness  and  other  evils.  But  we  think  that,  with  a little  forethought,  public 
authorities  might  during  more  prosperous  times  prepare  plans  for  works  that  are 
needed  but  are  not  urgent ; and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  times  of  depression. 
I he  information  obtained  by  the  Labour  Department  might  prove  of  some  value 
m assisting  public  authorities  in  this  matter. 


313.  Lastly,  we  think  that  the  Labour  Department  might  do  some  good  by  obtaining 
and  publishing  from  time  to  time  accurate  information  as  to  the  action  of  public 
authorities  in  this  and  in  other  countries  in  inviting  in  suitable  cases  separate  contracts 
for  the  material  needed,  and  for  the  work  to  be  done  on  it,  or  for  parts  of  that  work, 
and  especially  m inviting  associated  bodies  of  working  men  to  tender  for  the  latter. 

314.  Although  we  do  not  recommend  the  concentration  under  a single  Government 
°r  c.  *unctl0ns  connected  with  industrial  matters,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to 

a labuiar  statement  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  our  Secretary  with  regard  to 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  showing  in  each  case  by  what  public  department 
administrative  powers  under  the  Acts  are  exercised.  This  Statement  is  printed  as 
Appendix  IX.  to  the  Summaries  of  Evidence.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  mass  of  legislation  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and 
workshops,  the  restriction  of  hours  of  labour  of  women,  young  persons  and  children 
the  method  of  payment  of  wages  and  other  matters,  but  that  administrative  powers 
under  these  Acts  are  divided  between  different  public  departments  in  a manner,  which 
rnmst,  we  think,  tend  to  increased  cost  and  diminished  efficiency  of  administration. 

The  intermingling  of  various  administrative  authorities  is,  it  will  be  seen,  most 
clearly  marked  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  statutory  provisions  with  regard  r,o  sanitary 
matters  in  factories,  workshops,  and  other  workplaces,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that,  in 
this  case,  at  least,  a greater  concentration  of  authority  is  clearly  desirable.  We 
recommend  that  a special  inquiry  should  he  instituted  by  the  Government  with  a view 
to  legislation  directed  towards  remedying  the  confusion  which  we  have  indicated. 

kav®  a|so  discussed  the  advisability  of  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
• er  'jOU:acd  Labour,”  resembling  those  which  have  recently  been  established 
m Prance  and  Belgium  (see  ante,  paragraph  261  and  Appendix  V.).  Regard  being 
“to  fte  number,  magnitude,  and  complexity  of  industries  in  this  country,  we 
tJnnk:  that  it  would  be  difficult  by  any  system  of  nomination  or  election  to  compose  a 
o y of  employers,  workmen,  and  others  which  would  give  general  satisfaction  as 
a,  central  council  thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  interests  concerned.  We  think 
also,  that  in  vrevv  of  the  general  system  in  this  country,  and  of  the  part  taken  by 
fariiamentary  Committees,  Royal  Commissions,  and  Public  Offices  in  collecting 
information  and  examining  and  advising  upon  proposals  for  legislation,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a “ Higher  Council  of  Labour,"  on  the  French  or  Belgian  model,  would  have 
a sumciently  definite  sphere  of  action,  or  sufficient  practical  duties  to  perform. 
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PART  n. 

1.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 

2.  Apprenticeship  Questions. 

3.  Questions  relating  to  Non-Unionist  Labour. 

4.  Demarcation  Disputes. 

5.  Sanitary  Conditions. 

6.  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Workshops. 


816.  Iu  Part  I.  of  the  present  section  of  our  Report  we  have  dealt  with  the 
question  whether  any  improvements  can  be  effected  by  way  of  legislation  in  the 
machinery  and  institutions  by  which  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  are 
at  present  adjusted,  and  disputes  settled,  and  whether  resort  to  strikes  and  lock-outs 
can  thus  be  rendered  less  frequent. 

317.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  to  any  extent  any  of  the  main  and 
usual  causes  of  such  conflicts  can  be  removed  by  means  of  legislation  relating'  to 
the  subjects  of  contention.  ° 


1.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 

318.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  such  disputes  arise  from  claims  on  the  part  of 
workmen  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages,  or  attempts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  reduce 
them,  strikes  on  the  former  ground  usually  predominating  in  times  of  trade  prosperity, 
and  lock-outs  with  the  latter  object  usually  taking  place  in  times  of  trade  depression. 
, 6 d°  n°t  tlimk  tkat  lfc  has  been  seriously  maintained  on  either  side  that  the 
remuneration  of  work  or  rate  of  profit,  or  maximum  and  minimum  wage  rates  in  the 
general  field  of  labour  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Many  of  the  witnesses  the  side  rf 

' ? u?’  I110  most strongly  advocated  legal  limitation  of  hours  of  labour,  were 

emulo^d  ey  T*  iS0  apF°Ve  o0f  State  intervention  between  employers  and 

employed  m the  matter  of  wages,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  returned  a 

us&™  ^ 14  W n°t>We  tMnk’  °ne-bi<=b  it  is  necessary  for 

319.  The  conflicts  which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  hours  of  work  are 
however  of  necessity  very  closely  connected  with  wage-rates,  especially  when  work 
is  paid  by  time  and  not  by  the  piece.  A great  number  of  witnesses  on  the  side  of 
S ltkme\adTO°at8i5iTan0l’,S  pr0p0sals  f»r  tie  legal  limitation  of  hours  of  labour 

Jumea’fWll,1a  emPloyera  we™.  as  a rale,  opposed  to  it  in  anr  form.  The 
aiguments  adduced  for  and  against  the  legal  limitation  of  hours  whpfhor  ' w i 

brought  after  weighing  the  arguments  on  this  subject  are  as  followl:-^  W°  be6n 

es^akksk  by  law  a maximum  working  dav  of  a fi TP(q  ‘ e v. 

aUke  d06S  “*  aPFar  t0  Us  t0  ba  a P-P°°™ 

bI T0te  ItB 

in  all  cases  a trade,  and  of  ascertaining  ite  «nu  +■  J paragraph  181,  et  seq.)  of  defining 
less  well-organised  industries.  Evexfif  these6^®^^1^!^?^18^7  in  Case  of  tke 
see  how  the  proposal  could  be  adopted  wifl-mn*  ,p,  68  c°uld  be  overcome,  we  do  not 
to  minorities  of  workmen,  or  without  risk  of  econoiffr  inLlS^106  t0  emPloy  ers  and 
country  at  large,  in  others’ to  districts  whirl.  +ln^ry  -,111  Some  cases  to  tke 

with  rival  districts.  Whlch  baVe  lesa  natural  Vantages  in  competing 

regard  fo  speSaT  P““  8M  be  Pa^  "ith 

trades,  or  giving  power  to  1 BoardfX hour»  °f  labour  in  such 
hours  in  them.  Ve  hn4  Lf  t^  onX  the  tat  'f I? * *°  roSuIate  tho 
reference  to  the  coal-mining  industry.  “ ” 6 f tb  6 altematives  chiefly  with 
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We  have,  however,  received  evidence  frnm  Wl,  I.f!!!  ^ dlstricts  R°  controlled, 

land,  Durham,  Scotland,  and  Wales  Unmi  tS  owiiotb  and  miners  m IS  orthumber- 
to  advise  that  a general  rule  fixing  a 

of  aU  persons  employed  underground  in  mines  should  belaid  do™  by  tt  Lerislatee 
for  a number  of  districts  varying  so  much  in  circumstances.  7 legislature 

. ,32^  We  ^e  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  ground  exists  for  legislative 
mterierence  with  the  present  arrangements  as  to  hours  of  work  fif  th I^e  districts  of 

There,  as  the  evidence  shows,  these  arrangements  are 
approved  of  by  the  great  majority  of  those  employed.  ° 

325.  With  regard  to  mines  in  other  districts  we  do  not  think  that  a special  case  has 

upon  the  ground  tha?  theTen°t TT?]  FT  b“n  °U*  for  ex“P‘“hhl  legislation 

jJvJ  , ground  that  the  length  of  the  hours  now  worked  leads  to  an  increase  nf 

accidents  or  to  injury  to  health.  The  miners  are,  moreover,  in  almost  every  distriot  a 
very  powerful  and  highly  organised  body  of  workmen,  and  We  do  not  think  thltL  has 
yet  been  proved  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  by  voluntary  agreement with, Tmployels 
each  Silt  0i  ar<>  b 8Ult6d  t0  01r0umstances  and  interest  of  the  industry  in 

„ 326;  *“*«  t0  S?  proposal  that,  in  'certain  instances,  power  should  be  riven  to 

to  the  circumstances  of  each1'™™*8  regul?te  1101113  ^ administrative  orders  adapted 
to  me  circumstances  of  each  case,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  now  a precedent  for 

S adU,t,  Eaihray  Servants  Act,  1893  (see 

.i,.’  j g,  1 . W fit  ground  upon  which  this  Act  was  passed  appears  to  have  been 

tLeTvi  aTt“heetrCZrf  ^ “ ~ *bo  ™k  of‘SS  loth  to 
'w  ™ . ■ * travelling  public,  and  that  the  special  privileges  which  the  State 

given  to  railways  affords  a special  reason  for  regulation  of  hours  If  railway  servants! 

PaciVldToSo^Art  lift  '“rtl5)  ttat'  mder  3eotion  8 of  ^ 

Houses  of  ParhAmtnTM^fbSomffigTa^’  ^ Iald  f°r  “ Certai"  Peri°d  before  botl1 

moffiWffine!bonfd0ebrIliCu  We  if™  reoeived  briaS3  as  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
shop  Act 1878 wbiif  ^f111  b°ae  Pro™lons  of  8eoti®  53  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
in  , L vear  in  ’ lY  P T women  and  yonng  persons  to  work  overtime  for  48  days 
da™  Uwt-  n Ta  lous  spaoifled  occupations,  including  dressmaking.  The  number  If 
tage  anlwfttok  ZFTSh”  “ °ar  opinion,  be  reduced  with  allam 

pemitteduldeltis  Action  °“  d y°Ung  p8rS0M’  n0  °™rtime  at  1111  3bould  ba 

alSitY6  ar6.ff  T?ion  tbat.80  far  as  relatos  t0  tbe  of  young  persons,  and  to 

einTmYaunfS’  * P1~8  °f  *“  ”d  ^orkshop^hLld  be  made  to 


2.  AppuEsrirasHip  Questions. 

in  sompY/fhbber  subi00‘  ™gard  to  which  disputes  sometimes  arise,  especially 
tlcIITn  • fYbl?“?rei.d??6c  tradeS’ 18  tbat  of  tbe  restriation  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tade  mffifh  e8tabllBhme“ts.  and  regulation  of  the  age  at  which  youths  may  enter  a 
racie  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  which  they  may  serve.  All  this  was  made  in 
attemoHn  the  subject  of  elaborate  legislative  directions,  but  the 

ioS^ntoTite  Sne“  y ^ *“*  ^ ab“doned  and  ” 886  n0  r8a80n 

D 19160.  j 0 
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3.  Questions  relating  to  Non-Unionist  Labour. 

331.  Many  of  tlie  most  serious  conflicts  which.  have  taken  place,  especially  of  recent 

years,  in  the  less  skilled  and  organised  trades,  have  turned  upon  the  employment  of 
non-unionist  -workmen.  The  causes  of  such  difficulties  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislation.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  inadmissible,  and,  indeed,  it  has  never  been 
seriously  suggested,  that  employers  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  employing  whom 
they  like,  or  workmen  of  the  right  of  accepting  employment  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  trade  organisations.  We  think,  that  non-unionist  workmen  should  in  all  cases  be 
protected  so  far  as  possible  by  the  public  authorities  from  anything  approaching  to 
violence  or  forcible  obstruction.  6 

332.  Witnesses  representing  masters  and  workmen  in  various  trades  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  amendment  or  better  definition  of  the  law  relating  to  intimida- 
tion by  picketing.  The  statute  law  on  this  matter  is  contained  in  section  7 of  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  which  is  set  out  in  Appendix  II 
and  also  m paragraph  102  of  this  Report.  The  statute  does  not  supersede  or  exclude 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  acts  which  may  amount  to  offences  at  common 
law,  such  as  assault  ana  unlawful  assembly,  neither  does  it  interfere  with  the  power  and 
discretion  of  magistrates  to  require  security  for  keeping  the  peace. 

fJS;  Paurtn°f  ‘he  work“?n' tke  Aot  of  1875-  as  interpreted  by  the  decision  o t 

the  Queen  s Bench  Division  m Ms  on  v.  Lawson  and  Curran  v.  Tnleaxm • seemed  to  be 
accepted  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  language  of  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to 

of  7:  i ThS  7°rda- aB-  staIld  make  mjane  liable  *°  penalties 

of  the  Act  who  _ uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  ” [any  other  person  with  a view  to  nut 
compulsion  on  him].  Intimidation  is  not  defined,  but  it  would  seem  that  Parliament 

?thwlntend  « tlle  effect  of  the  earlier  Act  of  1871.  the  words  of  which  were 
™lt‘v  4 T .lntlmldate  ™y  person  m such  manner  as  would  justify  ” binding  over  the 

thatch  P <lmed  °f  5°  kef  Peaoe-  In  tke  oases  above  mentioned  it  w‘as  decided 
that  the  more  general  words  of  the  Act  of  1875  had  not  any  wider  meaning  Having 
regard  to  the  importance  of  making  penal  provisions  of  this  kind  clenr  nn  brl,  e r 
them,  both  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  and  for  the  gSdanee  of  th  °f 

always  learned  m the  law,  who  ha?e  to  administer L^prorisil ‘lES 
suggestion  made  on  the  workmen's  part  a reasonable  one  We  do  not  IlXt  i k th 

iS°bL^“t?k  laxge Steffi 

fte  modem  practice,  to  L “ 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  bo  nlninlv  a - T.  Pera0nal  violence.! 

rather  than  by  words  of  reference  which  become  ^cS^ ^ even  ?n  a®!  of  ^ }ct 
consulting  other  books.  Accordingly  we  recommend  tbit  fb«  fi  after 

rsTo7r^r8PirM!y 

334.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  suggested  on  the  mi-t  nf  +i-,Q  i 
is  apt  to  become  collective  intimidation,  and  such  intimidL^  tbat  picketing 

though  not  directly  addressed  to  an^eSm  t “S? ” J‘ ’ less  effective, 

that  the  law  might  in  somo  way  be  strengthened  in  orrlm  d ?I®slre  was  expressed 
opinion,  however,  that  the  existing  la™!  sXient  We  are  of 

tered,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  in  artlatly  and  firmly  admims- 
Where  the  practice  of  “picketing”  exceeds  the  hounds  i, completely  understood, 
conversation,  and  takes  the  shapf  of  besettino-  A f lIlformatlon  and  peaceable 

or  works  in  a threatening  manned  we  are  adZflh  f aH>roacb«  of  a factory 

to  individuals,  the  offence  of  unlawful  assembly  is  oommittedlj™  “7  tkreatS  ai,lressed 

t Judgment  in  (iibson  v.  LamuX™  P™ted  as  .Sppendis  II. 

i ■»*  *«•«  (possibly)  other  goods.  Thro’ats  oC  am  it- Mod  % "?*«•  “>'«•«  of  bu.ming 

have  been  Ud  a »nteht  ground  for  retiring  sec„it/of  tJ“  “ of  d*”»Se  *«  P»perty  do  not  seem  ever  to 
+ -■Art.  /<).  lliat,  oftence  is  defined  as  fnl I nim.- 

Stephen’s  “Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law.”  ’ m aCCOrc  ance  with  thu  authorities,  in  the  late  Sir  James 
of  the  peace  m consequence  of  it.  >ssemblj  reasonable  grounds  to  apprehend  a breach 
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Assaulting  or  forcibly  obstructing  workmen  desirous  of  entering  the  “ picketed  ” 
works  is,  of  course,  a breach  of  the  peace  ; and  if  a picketing  party  shows  a manifest 
intention  to  do  such  things,  then  every  member  of  it  will,  we  are  advised,  be  guilty  of 
the  offence  of  unlawful  assembly,  even  if  no  assault  is  actually  committed.  This 
appears  to  cover  all  cases  which  any  law  can  well  provide  for,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  practicable  change  in  the  law  would  make  it  more  effective.  In  any 
case  there  must  remain  a great  deal  of  moral  compulsion  or  pressure  which  may  in  some 
oases  be  justifiable  and  in  others  not,  but  which  positive  law  cannot  usefully  attempt  to 
control.  The  law  can  and  should  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  dissent 
from  the  majority  of  their  neighbours  or  fellow-workers  ; it  cannot  compel  the  majority 
to  have  a good  opinion  of  them.  J J 

4.  Demarcation  Disputes. 

335.  Some  conflicts  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  North  of  England  between 
organised  bodies  of  workmen  belonging  to  different  trades  and  employed  together  in 
some  complex  industries  like  shipbuilding  with  regard  to  the  demarcation °of  their 
respective  provinces  of  work.  This  does  not  concern  employers  very  directly,  but  has 
led  in  practice  to  strikes.  It  seems  obvious  that  no  legislation  can  be  recommended 
which  would  succeed  in  removing  a cause  of  conflict  of  this  kind 


5.  Sanitary  Conditions. 


336.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned  as  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
industrial  conflicts,  there  are  others  which,  although  not  often  directly  giving  rise  to 
actual  strikes  or  lock-outs,  have  a considerable  indirect  influence  upon  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed. 

337.  The  sanitary  conditions  under  which  industries  are  carried  on  are  frequently  the 
cause  of  great  and  just  dissatisfaction.  The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection 
are  bad  construction  of  workshops,  overcrowding  of  machinery  in  factories  insuflicient 
cubic  space  for  the  number  of  persons  employed,  want  of  ventilation,  unhealthy  tem- 
perature, insuflicient  or  defective  sanitary  accommodation.  We  find  that  evils  of  this 
kmd  exist  m some  degree  or  other  in  most  trades  and  districts,  but  to  the  greatest 
degree  m overcrowded  and  dispersed  industries  which  are  carried  on  in  a multitude 
of  small  workshops  m great;  cities,  more  especially  in  those  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  clothing  and  furniture. 

338.  We  think  that  many  of  these  evils  would  be  obviated  if  it  were  possible  to  carry 
out  thoroughly  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  existing  defects  seem  to  he  due  not  so  much  to  want  of  legal  powers 
to  remedy  them  as  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  all  the  places  in  which  the  conditions 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

339.  Besides  the  direct  evils  resulting  to  the  persons  concerned  from  defective 

sanitary  conditions  under  which-their  labour  is  carried  on,  there  is,  we  think  another 
strong  though  less  direct  reason  for  attempting  to  enforce  more  strictly  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  this  respect.  It  is  chiefly  in  small  workshops  or  in  dwellings  which  escape 
inspection  that  the  illegitimate  competition  with  properly  conducted  establishments  is 
or  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  with  competition  of  this  kind  that  the  word  “ sweating  ” is 
usually  connected.  5 


340  Factories  or  large  workshops,  in  which  the  conditions  as  to  sanitation  and  hours 
of  work  required  by  the  law  are  observed,  are  at  a disadvantage  in  competition  with 
small  workplaces  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible,  with  the  means  at  present 
available,  to  enforce  these  requirements.  The  better  workshops  in  which  the  law  is 
comphed  with  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  illegitimate  competition  of  workplaces 
which  by  their  number  and  small  size  escape  supervision,  and  where  work  can  for  that 
reason  be  earned  on  more  cheaply.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  workman  all  the 
advantages  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  not  be  evaded  by  a lower  class 
of  employers  and  by  a more  helpless  class  of  workmen.  Otherwise  he  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  very  laws  intended  for  his  protection  and  benefit.  To  insist  upon 
conditions  which  are  costly  and  onerous  in  factories  and  large  workshops,  and  to 
tolerate  the  absence  of  all  such  conditions  in  workplaces  which  evade  inspection 
is  to  drive  employment  from  the  former  into  the  latter  class  of  establishments,  and  to 
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increase  the  difficulty  which  the  larger  employer  has  in  giving  fair  terms  to  his  -work- 
people. While,  therefore,  the  workman  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  protected  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  immigrants  or  other  workmen  who  are  willing  to  accent 
lower  rates  of  wages,  he  has,  we  think,  a right  to  demand  that  the  law  shall  not 
intensify  that  competition  by  tolerating  insanitary  or  other  conditions  in  the  worse 
work-places  which  are  prevented  in  the  better  ones. 

341  Upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  upon  rthat  of  the  direct  evil  to  the  persons 
compelled  by  their  circumstances  tolabour  in  bad  workplaces,  we  think  that  some  strong- 
measures  should  be  taken  with  a view  either  to  the  improvement,  or  where  that  should 
prove  impossible,  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  lowest  class  of  workplaces  in  which 
the  sweated  industries  are  carried  on. 

342  We  have  carefully  considered  He  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  the 
present  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  which  are  set  forth  in  paragraph  43 
together  with  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  referred  to  in  paragranh 

desirable,’  ‘rift-’  “d  ^ °f  °Pm1011  that  leSislatio11  t0  the  following  effect  h! 

(1.)  That  within  the  industries  or  districts  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  or 
by  administrative  orders  under  it,  all  occupiers  of  workshops  (excluding 
domestic  workshops  which  we  do  not  think  can  be  dealt  with  at  present)  and 
perhaps  also  of  factories,  shall  be  required  under  penalties  to  obtain  a cep 
tifioate  from  a competent  public  authority  to  the  effeot  that  the  premises  used 
by  them  are  m all  respects  in  a sufficient  sanitary  condition)  and  contain 
sufficient  cubic  space  for  the  number  of  persons  employed  therk  su^h 

*■*  conditions 

id.)  that  all  contractors  and  shopkeepers  in  the  industries  r 

cmtffic2.if  d°M  “ “I"’  wUohTd  Tpfo™ 

dis^taTt?^  we  think,  be  left  to  the 

particular  industries  or  schedule? areas, Tut  regulati™°of  tfe0”1]  ■tTe  ‘°  tlme  t0 
urgently  required  in  the  case  of  the  m’anufaot™  rf Tti l 

boots  and  shoes)  and  cheap  furniture.  We  think  that  thfi  nrnL  f -q 1 th  • (mcludmg 
also  extend  to  bake-houses  and  laundries.  t th6  poPoaed  reSulatl0ns  should 

344.  We  are  aware  that  anv  reform  of  thin  u , . . 

brought  gradually  into  effective  operation,  throw  alWether^of?  T a°UBl1 
number  of  persons  who  are  now  maid  no-  n k,™  ^ °ut  of  employment  a 

would  thus,  until  things  had  re-adiusted  tkemsaW?1?00d  ™der  bad  00:nditions,  and 
distress.  It  would  be  necessa?  Tthe  cost  of  ??  ratllBr  tla" 

the  probability  of  increased  pressure  for  a nerinr)  lmprovement,  to  contemplate 
think  that,  in  the  long  rnnf  fte' ^permauent  gaffi  tT?  P°°r  laW  rdirf’  b“‘  ™ 
more  than  repay  the  temporary  l0PSs.  WeTfheveTh??  would  mucb 

conditions  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  class  tT  to  secure  better  sanitary 

prove  to  be  the  first  etep®  towarl  The  tentl  I ?e8  ”?df consideration  would 
life,  and  the  improvement  of  their  cond^t^^^^  of 

fi.  Inspection  op  Factoeies  abb  Woekshops. 

345.  We  think  thab  some  legislation  of  the  Vi-n/q  • . • 

order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  small  worknlnr U8t  1?dl{'ate(i  wdl  tie  necessary  in 
could  hardly  keep  under  supervision  as  the  lawL  eSj  '"'tiich  even  a host  of  inspectors 
it  is  difficult  for  the  present  sTXtfTnmLws^  "1 itands'  , Tie  e"dence  shows  that 
even  all  the  factories  and  larger  workshons  O?  VP  wader  sufficient  supervision 
shop  Act,  1891,  was  to  make  IS  „°"6  °>fot  ^otory  and  Work- 

inspection  and  control  cf  local  salary  authoX^X^Zt^ed°frt 
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factories,  so  far  as  sanitary  matters  are  concerned.  The  success  of  this  recent  experi- 
ment seems  as  yet  to  be  doubtful,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  powers  -reserved 
in  the  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  State  can  be  effectually  employed.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  for  increased,  inspection  can  be  met  only  bv 
developing  the  duties  in  this  regard  of  the  local  authorities,  though  it  may  become 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Central  Department  so  as  to  secure  the 
proper  performance  of  those  duties  in  all  cases. 

346.  We  see  with  satisfaction  the  steps  which  have  recently  been  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  assistant  inspectors,  to  provide  inspectors  in  chief  industrial 
centres  with  offices  and  clerical  staff,  and  to  appoint  female  inspectors,  and  that 
further  developments  in  this  direction  are  in  progress. 

347.  We  received  in  the  course  of  evidence  a great  number  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  specific  amendments  of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  special  trades. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  us  consistently  with  carrying  out  within  a reasonable 
time  the  main  objects  of  our  inquiry  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  all  these  sugges- 
tions. They  have,  however,  been  tabulated  by  our  Secretary  in  a convenient  form  in 
a paper  which  is  printed  as  Appendix  I.  to  the  Summaries  of  Evidence.  In 
addition  to  specific  amendments  many  suggestions  made  by  witnesses  with  a view 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Law  of 
Employers’  Liability,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  have  also  been  tabulated  in 
other  Appendices  to  these  Summaries. 


SEAMEN. 

348.  Without  implying  that  many  of  these  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  other 
industries  are  not  highly  deserving  of  consideration,  we  desire  to  make  a more  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  labour  of  seamen.  We  received  much  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  seamen  enter  upon  engagements  to  serve  on  ships.  In 
connection  with  this  matter  our  attention  was  called  to  the  practice  known  as 
“crimping,”  which  still  appears  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  the  law.  Crimpin^  was 
defined  by  Sir  Henry  Calcraft  in  evidence  (Group  B.  Vol.  II.,  14,826)  as  “ a system  bv 
“ which  certain  boarding-house  keepers,  if  unchecked,  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
“ seamen,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  lives,  to  obtain  complete  control 
“ of  their  liberty  of  action,  and  practically  control  the  supply.”  The  object  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  was  to  abolish  this  evil  by  making  it  necessary  for 
shipowners  to  engage  men  directly  through  their  own  officers  or  servants.  This” it  is 
difficult,  or  sometimes  impossible,  to  do  without  the  intervention,  either  of  crimps  or 
general  agents,  especially  when  ships  have  to  make  up  their  crews,  or  replace  deserters 
at  intermediate  ports  of  call,  where  a ship  stays  only  for  a few  hours.  The  law,  as  it 
stands,  does  not  allow  shipowners  to  have  agents  at  porta  to  supply  seamen,  unless  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  grant  licences  to  such  agents  under  section  148  of  the  Act  of  1854. 
The  Board  have  not  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  grant  such  licences  either  to  the 
Seamen’s  Union,  or  to  the  Shipowners’  Federation.  We  think  it  desirable  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  expressly  legal  for  any  bond 
fide  organisation,  whether  of  employers  or  employed,  certified  as  such  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  act  as  general  agents  in  supplying  seamen  to  ships.  Such  organisations 
so  acting  would  prove,  we  think,  the  most  effective  means  of  making  resort  to 
“ crimps  ” less  frequent  than  it  now,  in  spite  of  the  penal  law,  appears  to  be. 

349.  Accommodation  on  board  ship  is  at  present  regulated  by  section  9 of  the  Act 
of  1867,  which  provides  that  “ every  place  in  any  ship  occupied  by  seamen  or  appren- 
“ tices  and  appropriated  to  their  use  shall  have  for  every  such  seaman  or  apprentice  a 

space  of  not  less  than  72  cubic  feet,  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor  of  such  place:” 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  shows  this  accommodation  to  be  too  small  for 
sanitary  purposes,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  increased  size  of  modem  ships  and  the  fewer 
hands  they  require  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  it  might  be  increased  in  the  case  of 
new  ships  to  120  cubic  feet. 

350.  Allotment  of  wages  is  dealt  with  in  sections  149-169  of  the  Act  of  1854  and  in 
section  3 of  the  Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and  Rating)  Act,  1880.  A 
seaman  has  power  under  these  Acts  to  allot  half  his  wages  before  he  sails  to  his  wife  or 
certain  other  relatives,  but  the  allotment  notes  are  payable  only  once  a month.  We 
think  th&t  this  often  involves  hardship,  and  that,  whilst  having  regard  to  the  frequent 
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desertions  abroad,  it  would  not  seem  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  which  can  be 
allotted  beyond  one-half  of  the  full  wages,  this  proportion  might  be  made  payable 
fortnightly. 

351.  We  think  that  medicines  put  on  board  ship  should  be  certified  by  the  chemist 
who  supplies  them.  We  also  think  that  some  qualification  should  be  required  from 
ships’  cooks. 

352.  The  insufficient  manning  of  a certain  class  of  ships  has  been  a subject  of  com- 
plaint. We  understand  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  undertaken  to 
appoint  a departmental  committee  of  inquiry,  including  some  representatives  of 
shipowners  and  seamen,  to  investigate  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  to  consider  the 
best  steps  to  take. 


353.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  local  marine  boards  it  was  urged  by  some 
witnesses  that  the  interests  of  the  seamen  are  insufficiently  represented.  There  are 
important  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  choice  of  seamen’s  representatives  bv 
a/m°C?S  of,electlon’  J”1*  we  are  g'lad  to  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  where  suitable  persons  of  the  class  of  an  A.B.  or  suitable  representatives  of 
seamen  can  be  found,  to  appoint  such  persons  to  be  members  of'  local  marine  boards  * 
and  we  consider  that  as  the  shipowners  are  already  represented  by  elected  members 

x™6  slouId  be>  as  far  ***** person8  not 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR. 

land,  the  migration  of  labourers  from  rS’  °(  on  the 

trial  districts,6 and  their  {,arSe  ‘°™6  a“d  “dus- 

important  influence  on  the  labour  qu'estiorffenerallT1^Lbiatlab0'lr’  h&d  ?*er018.ed  an 

the  improvement  of  the  condition of  the  T/riculh,^^ 1 ‘hat  measures  with  a mow  to 
inducing  him  to  remain  on  the  land  prove  to  he  mdlre°%.  by 

industrial  population.  The  Reports  ’of  the  Lift  considerable  benefit  to  the  whole 
summarised  by  Mr  Little  in  the  dnrnm  t ut  Comraissmners,  which  have  been 
to  253)  are  c/considtS  intent,  and tvL*  ^ ^ 195 

accurate  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultaral tomer  % °°mP  *6  “d 

ditionof  the  agricultural  industoy^L  £d°  to  an  °ab  **“*  the  dePressed  oon- 

general  labour  market.  There  appeims  to  he  T Z of  labour  in  the 

engaged  in  agriculture  the  labourersPhave  regarded  m a wh*!  tha*  of  *6  classes 

the  recent  depression  of  prices.  It  is  indeedLvm-ihv5  f whole,  suffered  the  least  from 
almost  complete  absence  of  organisation  amnwLb  “°  n tbat  ““‘withstanding  the 
condition  of  agricultural  laboureas11to^mLta^st^etsf^asn■,  ^ ’T  liat  the  general 
obtained  some  share,  and  frequentlv  not  an  ^ l improved,  and  that  they  have 

which  have  been  largely  SK Z “°ons‘derable  of  those  advantages 

trade  unions.  B m the  case  of  other  industries  to  the  action  of 

356.  The  diminished  amount  of  rural 

importation  of  foreign  produce  must,  no  doubt  consequent  upon  the  increased 

both  of  capital  and  labour  from  agricultural’ to  caiJse'l  a considerable  transfer 

we  compare  the  conditions  of  one  ru?al  district  lndustry-  When,  however, 

that  the  migration  to  towns  is,  as  a rule  mom  another,  we  do  not  find, 

rates  are  relatively  lower,  or  other  conditions  of Xwf™  ?°?e  dl?triota  where  wago 
the  labourers  have  greater  advantages  in  these  resneofo  * tban  ln  tbose  where 

other  causes  besides  actual  deficiency  of  emnlo™  ‘t  iaVe  110  doubt  that  many 
tnbuted  to  the  migration  of  a part  o/the  aglmiUtumfnn  bf'?css.o£  wages  have  c.on- 
a movement  which  is  by  no  means  confifed  to  fhfl  popu’atlon  mt°  urban  districts, 
are,  no  doubt,  the  improved  facilities  of  locomotioffL A“onK  the8e  causes 

information.  While,  therefore,  1^“ 

’ **  “,i<Ie"ce  °f  * Mwft,  fc,  b,  Vol.  n,  1<W> 
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ment  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  eminently  desirable  in  them- 
selves, we  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  likely  to  influence  largely  the 
state  of  the  general  labour  market. 

357.  The  chief  evil  to  which  it  appears  possible  that  legislative  or  administrative 
remedies  may  be  applied  is  the  defective  structure  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  many  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  present  the 
character  of  the  dwellings  in  which  the  agricultural  labourer  has  to  live  varies  largely 
with  the  character  or  means  of  the  owners  of  the  houses.  As  a rule,  the  houses 
usually  seem  to  be  fairly  good  upon  the  estates  of  wealthy  proprietors,  but  are 
frequently  very  bad  when  belonging  to  persons  who  have  not  sufficient  means  to  repair 
or  rebuild  them,  or  who  treat  them  simply  as  an  investment. 

358.  Under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  rural  sanitary  authorities  can  exercise  very  considerable  powers  with  regard  to 
the  construction,  accommodation,  and  arrangements  of  new  buildings,  can  absolutely 
close  insanitary  dwellings,  and  can  acquire  powers  to  deal  with  drainage  and  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  existing  houses.  With  the  sanction  of  the  county  council, 
a rural  sanitary  authority  can  itself  acquire  sites  and  build  cottages.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  greater  powers  are  necessary,  but  we  concur  with  a suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  Pox,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Little,  that  the  owners  of  all  houses  let  at  a rental  of  less  than  10Z.  a year  should  be 
obliged  to  make  an  annual  return  to  the  sanitary  authority,  stating  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  cottage,  their  sex,  and  age ; whether  the  house  is  provided  with  a 
proper  water-supply  and  a closet,  and  whether  the  premises  are  in  good  repair.  We 
think  that  the  obligation  to  make  this  return  would  have  the  two-fold  good  effect  of 
periodically  calling  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  of  owners  themselves, 
to  the  condition  of  cottages. 

359.  W e also  approve  of  the  suggestion  m ade  by  several  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
tbat  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  each  district  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in 
private  practice ; that  he  should  give  up  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  removable  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  order  to  secure  a properly  qualified  man  under  these  conditions,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  offer  such  a salary  as  would  be  a heavy  tax  upon  many  small  sanitary 
districts,  while  such  districts  would  not  afford  sufficient  work  to  occupy  the  whole 
time  of  the  officer.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  we  think  that  two  or  more 
sanitary  districts  should  be  combined.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  increase 
the  independence  of  the  medical  officer,  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  council, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

360.  We  further  agree  with  the  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Little  that  under 
legislation  applying  both  to  England  and  Wales  and  to  Scotland,  loans  should  be 
advanced  to  landowners  through  the  agency  of  a Government  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  cottages  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  which  would  secure  the 
State  from  loss,  such  loans  to  be  made  repayable  by  fixed  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest  within  a certain  number  of  years.  The  loans  might  be  made  subject  to 
express  conditions  as  to  the  character  of  the  cottages,  and  the  provision  of  gardens,  and 
the  maximum  rent  to  be  charged.  Opportunity  might  be  taken  of  re-considering  the 
terms  on  which  loans  are  made  for  these  purposes  to  local  authorities. 

361.  In  Ireland  a considerable  number  of  cottages  have  been  built  by  the  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts.  Up  to 
July  1892  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  had  sanctioned  schemes  for  building 
11,774  cottages,  and  repairing  97.  In  the  Beport  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, Mr.  O’Brien,  some  complaints  are  mentioned  as  to  delays  and  difficulties  of 
procedure  under  these  Acts,  and  to  the  remissness  of  boards  of  guardians  in  some 
districts  in  exercising  their  powers  under  the  Acts.  Mr.  O’Brien’s  Beport  contains 
various  suggestions  which  he  received  from  experienced  witnesses  with  a view  to  the 
improvement  of  procedure  under  the  Acts.  One  of  these  proposals  is  that  power  to 
initiate  schemes  for  the  building  of  cottages  under  the  Acts  should  be  transferred  from 
the  boards  of  guardians  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  find  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  accomplished 
under  the  Labourers  Acts,  a considerable  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland 
still  inhabit  very  wretched  dwellings,  and  we  think  that  many  of  the  suggestions  to 
which  we  have  referred,  for  the  more  effective  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  these 
Acts,  are  highly  deserving  of  consideration. 

O 4 
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362.  We  desire,  however,  to  repeat  that,  while  reforms  of  this  character 
appear  to  be  called  for  on  their  own  merits,  and  while  it  is  possible  that  they  in 
conjunction  with  other  measures,  as,  for  instance,  the  increased  provision  of  allotments 
or  smalJ  holdings,  may  render  agricultural  employment  in  some  degree  more  attractive 
and  mav  thus  tend  tn  rli-mir,;^  +«  ° , -,.  a'uuye> 


t0  d™ird5!b  t0  s?me  extent  the  migration  from  Llie  rural  districts’ 


it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  the  existing 
e ects  m the  conditions  of  rural  life  have  exercised  or  are  exercising  any  material 
effect  upon  the  industrial  change  which,  under  the  influence  of  far  wider  and  greater 
causes,  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress  in  this  country. 


CONCLUDING-  OBSERVATIONS. 


desire  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  in  our  opinion,  many  of  the  evils  to  vliU. 
ZJ tnl Z\tS  b€ ??  CaDed  are  such  as  caM0t  be  remedied  by  Ly  legis Son  but  w! 

^material 

snpply  the  labour.  °f  tie  ma<*mel7  ™d  material,  and  the  workmen  who 


thSore!  ttrselVcoenS  tetSw  tff8  of  <*—  -4 

ments  of  that  organisation  of  the  resnerrivA  rm  •+•’  &r  observe  fbe  fullest  develop- 
remarkable  and  important  feature  of  the  nre?A-nf  1.es.wblc!b  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
unions  on  the  one  side  md  poweM  SltUation-  Powerful  ^des 

the  means  of  bringing  together  in  conferp-r.ee  tu  employers  on  the  other  have  been 
enabling  each  to  appreciated  position  of  the  ofcher  ^rf entatlves  of  both  classes 
subject  to  which  their  joint  undertaking-  must  be  n ,nd  understand  the  conditions 
hence  arising  has  been  carried  so  far  tha^  a<,  bt  nducted-  , Tbe  mutual  education 

of  agreement  regulating  wages  which  W fo,?d 


to  devise  articles  of  agreement  re°-ulatin£>-  wTo-ZfwV^  i 6en’  v*  baS  been  f°und  possible 
mmutaiued  for  long  £™ds.  “d  P-oefully 

wards  a more  settled  and  pacific  ™rio^t  whtlS  ZY.Jt^se  <* 


events  is  tending  toVards  a more  se«  ‘°  balleye. aat  in  « 

there  will  be,  if  not  a greater  identified  0f  P™od-m  wUoh-  in  a™!  industries, 
the  principles  which  must  regulate  the  division  nf  rtf*’  ^ lea?  a olearer  perception  of 
sistontly  with  its  permanence  and  prosneritv  iiotwo6  I1',0066158  of  each  industry,  con- 
thosc  who  supply  managing  ability  mi  camtai*  W tll0se  V,110  supply  labonr  and 
organisations  of  employers  and  of  workmen  .Wetoann,oi  deny  the  possibility  of 

injuriously  to  the  public  interest ; but  it  mav  be  ho  E l:%rc:t  !er  4o  control  an  industry 
m the  end  either  fail  from  within  or  be'  deSdL °P  8uob  Creations  would 

quarters,  or  be  destroyed  by  changes  in  tSs  »u“Sn  anS"g  mm^ted 

3 G5.  AiJ  tllO  Imwnr,  7.  J ■ . . ^ 


o qk  . , ° ~v'“l UJ-  jJi'juuciion. 

and  the  arrangements  fda^tin^  ttem  faT thT^P  °h“6  to,be  bett»-  understood, 
nerfeot  m one  branch  of  imlifj S the  ™abons  of  trade  are  made  more 


perfect  in  one”  branch  airtiSg&SZj&J",  , t 7“~  T — »™  -ae  more 
confimts  which  have  been  the  resifit,  for  the t usrt  of  ^ be  &und  to  the 
misunderstandings  and  pursuance  of  sepai4e  tobresfs  ’ rights,  and  mutual 

common  interest,  by  employers  and  workmen  ’ wlthout  sufficient  regard  to  their 

Tbio  o,.rl 


totSfdedS  b»™  as 

equitabie  difficulties  of  the  transfer,  upondh  m donol  ,ApSrt  *?“  tbe  P™tical  aIld 
(.fleet  on  industrial  enterprise  of  the  removal  of  tlf«  g 1 dwell,  and  from  the  deadening 
evident  ,1„W  the  ideal  of  social  peace  “ffi a **4  * is  ^ 

eallbecL  rhe  workman  would  still 
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have  to  struggle  for  what  he  would  consider  the  due  remuneration  of  his  labour, 
although  the  struggle  would  be  with  a different  opponent,  and  conducted  by  different 
methods.  So  far  from  social  peace  being  attained  by  this  road,  it  might  probably  only 
lead  to  new  conflicts  turning  upon  the  mastership  of  the  central  or  local  administrative 
power,  and  arising  between  workmen  and  other  members  of  the  community,  or  between 
different  classes  of  workmen. 

367.  We  have  seen  that  industrial  peace  is  promoted  by  the  knowledge  acquired  by 

workmen  and  capitalists  meeting  in  conference  together,  and  we  look  for  strono- 
influences  tending  towards  harmony  from  the  investment  by  workmen  of  their  savings 
in  different  enterprises,  and  the  experience  which  they  thus  gain  as  capitalists  on  a small 
scale.  Such  teaching  s,  however,  most  efficiently  and  powerfully  secured  in  the  working 
of  strictly  co-operative  associations,  where  the  relative  remuneration  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  the  conditions  of  employment,  have  to  be  settled  by  workmen  themselves, 
who  are  both  employers  and  employed.  The  influence  of  such  societies  spreads  far 
beyond  those  who  are  members  of  them  by  producing  among  the  industrial  classes  a 
common  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  remuneration  of  work.  Similar 
effects  to  those  to  which  we  have  last  referred  are  caused  by  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  profit-sharing  among  many  establishments,  of  which  we  had  gratifying 
and  encouraging  testimony.  ° 

368.  The  various  agencies  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling  are,  in  their  various 
degrees,  especially  noteworthy  in  dispelling  the  jealousies  and  antipathies  which 
formerly  characterised  industrial  disputes,  and  in.  producing  a frank  and  open  treat- 
ment of  the  circumstances  provoking  a struggle.  A more  cordial  understanding,  and 
one  based  on  a better  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  is 
growing  up.  This  better  knowledge  is  passing  oucside  the  ranks  of  the.  combatants 
themselves,  and  is  tending  to  spread  throughout  the  nation ; and  the  public  opinion 
thus  developed  re-acts  upon  special  industrial  disputes  and  operates  to  bring  about  a 
pacific  solution  of  them. 

We  may,  indeed,  say  that  all  the  causes  tending  to  industrial  peace  which  we  have 
reviewed  unite  in  producing  this  common  spirit  running  through  all  classes  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  the  best  promise  and  assurance  of  the  realisation  of  peace  in  the 
future. 


All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  consideration. 


(Signed) 


DEVONSHIRE. 

DAVID  DALE. 

M.  E.  HICKS-BEACH. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
LEONABD  H.  COURTNEY. 
JESSE  CODLINGS. 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

E.  J.  HARLAND. 

* W.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 
ALFRED  MARSHALL. 


G.  W.  BALFOUR. 
THOS.  BURT. 

*J.  C.  BOLTON. 
ALFRED  HEWLETT. 
THOS.  H.  ISMAY. 
GEORGE  LIVESEY. 
SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL. 
EDWARD  TROW. 
WILLIAM  TUNSTILL. 


May  24th,  1894. 


Joint  Secretaries. 


JOHN  BURNETT,  \ . 
GEOFFREY  DR  AGE,  J J°1D 
F.  V.  HORNBY,  Assistant  Secretary. 


V 79160. 


Subject  to  Observations  appended  on  page  114-  of  this  Report. 
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With  the  object  of  avoiding  a separate  Report  we  have  attached  our  respective 
signatures  to  the  above  Report,  although  we  are  not  in  complete  accord  with  some  of 
the  observations  and  suggestions  therein  contained. 


(Signed)  W.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 
J.  C.  BOLTON. 


I agree  generally  with  the  Report  and  have  therefore  signed  it,  although  there  are 
some  observations  and  suggestions  with  which  I am  not  in  complete  accord.  I do  not 
consider  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of  trades  associations  is 
calculated  to  produce  industrial  peace. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  LIVESEY 
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Observations  appended  to  the  Report  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  David 
Dale,  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Courtney, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Xsmay,  Mr.  George 
Livesey,  and  Mr.  William  Tunstill. 


1.  While  agreeing  with  the  Report,  so  far  as  it  extends,  which  we  have  signed 
together  with  the  majority  of  our  colleagues,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  some 
proposals  which  were  discussed  by  the  Commission,  but  with  regard  to  which  there 
proved  to  be  no  such  general  agreement  as  would  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  body 
of  the  Report. 

2.  Preference  has  been  made  in  the  Report  to  the  powerful  associations-  of  employers 
and  workmen  which  are  so  remarkable  a feature  of  the  present  industrial  situation. 
The  magnitude  of  the  conflicts  which  have  recently  been  fought  between  them  may 
make  it  appear  that  strength  and  completeness  of  organisation  is  not  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  increased  harmony  between  the  classes  engaged  in  industry  ; but  the 
existence  of  these  disputes  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  action  of  these  bodies,  and  that  in  many  important  industries  the 
relations  of  the  two  parties  are  regulated  by  them  for  long  periods  with  little  disturbance 
or  conflict.  It  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  something  more  may  not 
still  be  done  in  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  this  side  of  their  operations. 

3.  It  has  been  stated  in  paragraph  149  of  the  Report,  that  at  present  “ Collective 
“ agreements  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  frequently  made  between  great  bodies  of  organised 
“ workmen  and  employers,  which  bodies  have  no  legal  personality,  and  cannot  sue  or 
“ be  sued  for  damages  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  such  agreements  by  sections  of  their 
“ members.  There  is  collective  action  without  legal  collective  responsibility.  While 
“ this  state  of  things  lasts  it  does  not  appear  that  such  collective  agreements  can  be, 
“ as  between  such  bodies,  otherwise  than  morally  binding  upon  them.”  We  think 
that  the  state  of  things  thus  described  might  be  beneficially  altered  by  some 
amendments  of  the  existing  law. 

4.  In  the  following  observations  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Trade  Unions 
or  Trade  Associations  are  spoken  of,  associations  of  employers  as  well  as  of  workmen 
are  included,  and  that  if,  in  any  particular  instance,  it  appears  to  be  suggested  that 
special  privileges  should  be  conferred,  or  responsibilities  imposed  upon  one  class  of 
such  associations,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  corresponding  privileges  or  liabilities 
will  attach  to  the  other. 

5.  The  present  limitation  of  the  law  appears  to  be  expressed  in  section  4 of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  which  provides  that  “ Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enable  any 
“ court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  the  object  of  directly 
“ enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements, 
“ namely : — 

“ (1-)  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a Trade  Union  as  such,  concerning  the 
“ conditions  on  which  any  members  for  the  time  being  of  such  Trade 
“ Union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ,  or  be 
“ employed ; 

“ (2.)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
“ to  a Trade  Union ; 

“ (3.)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a trade  union  (a)  to  provide 
“ benefits  to  members ; or  (&)  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer  or 
“ workmen,  not  a member  of  such  Trade  Union,  in  consideration  of  such 
“ employer  or  workmen,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolutions 
“ of  such  Trade  Union ; or  (c)  to  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon  any 
“ person  by  sentence  of  a court  of  justice ; or, 

“ (4.)  Any  agreement  made  between  one  Trade  Union  and  another ; or, 

“ (5.)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
“ agreements. 

“ But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentioned 

agreements  unlawful.” 
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6.  The  object  of  this  Act  appears  to  have  been,  while  freeing  Trade  Unions  from 
the  last  remains  of  their  former  character  of  criminal  conspiracies,  and  giving  full 
protection  to  their  property,  (1)  to  prevent  them  from  having  any  legal  rights  against 
their  members,  or  their  members  against  them ; and  next  (2)  to  prevent  their  entering 
into  any  legally  enforceable  contracts  as  bodies  with  each  other  or  with  outside  in- 
dividuals, except  with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  own  funds  and  real  estate. 

7.  In  our  opinion  the  experience  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  year  1871 
justifies  some  relaxation  of  these  statutory  restrictions.  We  think  that  the  extension  of 
liberty  to  bodies  of  workmen  or  employers  to  acquire  fuller  legal  personality  than  that 
which  they  at  present  possess  is  desirable  in  order  to  afford,  when  both  parties  wish 
it,  the  means  of  securing  the  observance,  at  least  for  fixed  periods,  of  the  collective 
agreements  which  are  now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  made  between  them  in  so  many  cases. 
The  associations  which  might  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  might  in  some  cases  be 
Trade  Unions  or  Employers’  Associations,  and  in  other  cases  bodies  of  workmen 
employed  m a few  establishments,  or  even  a body  employed  in  a single  establishment 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  industry.  We  do  not  suggest  that  a 
scheme  of  legally  enforceable  agreements  would  be  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  all,  or  even,  at  present,  of  the  larger  part  of  the  industries  of  this  countrv. 

k°‘w’ever>  from  the  evidence  that  a considerable  and  very  important  -part  of 
Entisn  industry  is  conducted  under  collective  agreements  made  in  the  most ‘formal 
way  between  highly  organised  trade  associations,  and  that  the  substitution  of  agreements 
between  associations  for  agreements  between  individual  employers  and  individual 
workmen  is  a growing  practice,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mode 
and  scale  upon  which  modern  industry  is  at  present  earned  on.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
svXnf^wW  evidence  both  of  employers  and  employed  that  the  advantages  of  this 
Z rht»s  T 7 r *£e. ^vantages.  This  may  not  have  been  so  evident  at 

vrowtZf  fl  thf  Trad|  ^m011  Act  of  1871  ™ Passed’  but  attested  by  the 
growth  of  the  system.  Such  agreements  are,  in  fact,  the  recognition  of  that  virtual 
partnership  between  those  who  supply  labour  and  those  who  supply  inanavinn 
ability,  referred  to  m paragraph  365  of  the  Keport,  and  are,  tS&re  on^hf 
ind ustrl 1 a““'d“ce  Wlth  the  public  interest  and  with  the  circumstances  of  modern 
industry.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  further  legislation  is  desirable 
opinion  b™S  te  W mt°  tarmolly  witli  the  present  state  0Sf  facts  and  public 

8.  We  think  that  such  an  extension  of  liberty,  if  conceded  rand  in  Sn  -For.  „ = •+  • u 

mimmmssss 

industrial  disputes  than  any  which  has  yet  been  suggested  bSM  arbltratlon  m 

agreements,'  with  the* cTtaeM^0  2oUeot,iTO  legally  Ming 
liable  to  be  sued  for  damages  navsHe  o, It  Z in-  ,,oh  °f  they  would  be 

sufficient  to  repeal  sub-section  ^section  4 of  S ,n°‘  ,be 

except  with  regard  to  the  management  Sf  their  fundsTdTaUs°™S  ” 1>9mg  ^ 

corporate  character  sSStfor  tS  pmraer9  We  ale™™  Pr°f88  °*  registration  a 
we  propose  nothing  of  a compulsory ^chSS  bn^Lt  w‘ “I  t0,mak6  “ olear  tbat 
or  future  Trade  Associations  ‘should  have  the  litortf  if  ILIT  7 exist“g 

larger  legal  personality  and  corporate  character  thlXhlt  wV  wt,1*’  °f  aei5mring  a 
possess.  It  must  be  added  that  even  if  Trade  A JS;  r ^ can  at  Present 

legal  personality,  it  would  be  open  to  them  by  °l0tihed,  with  a 

special  agreement  between  them  should  not  be  eXoeaKt”  P * aUy 

registration,  but  a aonditi™  °f  the  existing 

Act.  The  motive  which. would  it  might  be  linn  d •aiiie<^  registration  under  anew 

— *•  - as 
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and  binding  kind  than  heretofore.  This  might  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  an 
increasing  number  of  the  Trade  Associations. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  collective  agreements,  there  should,  perhaps,  be  some  statutory 

conditions  attaching  to  them,  for  instance  : — 1 

C ) That  such  agreements  should  specify  a period  for  which  they  were  intended  to 
bold  good,  and  a period  for  notice  of  amendment  or  renewal. 

■ (2-)  That  such  agreements  should  be  registered  in  some  central  local  public  office 
and  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  parties  concerned. 

13.  We  think  that  the  contracting  association  should  be  responsible  for  observance 

of  the  collective  agreement  by  all  its  members,  so  long  as  they  remained  its  members 
and  that  every  member  of  an  association  sbould  during  membership  be  held  to  be  under 
a contract  with  the  association  for  observance  of  tbe  collective  agreement.  The  effect 
F™  wou“  ?e  (1)  t0  g™  t0  those  entering  into  contracts  with  an  association  the 
rigT  f0r  <3amages.m  of  breach  of  contract  by  it  or  any  of  its  members, 

a i Slvf  ™ association  tbe  right  to  recover  damages  from  those  of  its  members 

who  infringed  tbe  collective  agreement.  For  tbe  more  convenient  enforcement  of 
tbe  latter  right,  some  power  of  deciding  disputes  between  a society  and  its  members, 
qJ?  that  °°nfer.red  friendly  Societies  by  section  22  of  tbe  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875,  might  perhaps  oe  extended  to  Trade  Associations. 

14.  Assuming  the  reform  which  we  suggest  to  have  taken  place,  we  are  aware  that 
some  litigation  might  arise  before  it  was  settled  what  collective  agreements  were  or 
were  not  ultra  mres,  or  "in  restraint  of  trade;”  but  we  think  that  we  are  -justified 
m anticipating  that  judicial  discussion  of  these  matters  would  lead  to  reasonable  solutions 
ot  the  problems  which  might  arise  in  each  case,  and  to  tho  gradual  evolution  of  the 
best  general  principles.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  give  to  the  bodies  making  these  collec- 
tive agreements  any  greater  powers  than  are  enjoyed  by  individuals,  tbe  agreements 
ill  question  would  be  subject,  like  agreements  between  individuals,  to  tbe  restrictions 
flowing  from  tbe  common  law  doctrine  in  discountenancing  restraint  of  trade. 

, Commission  have  bad  carefully  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  State 

should  attempt  to  do  more  than,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill,  promote  tbe 
formation  of  voluntary  institutions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  It  appears  from 
tne  evidence  that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a desire,  sometimes  on  tbe  part  of  work- 
men  sometimes  on  that  of  employers,  and  in  some  cases  felt  by  both,  that  tbe  State 
should  do  something  to  replace  strikes  and  lock-outs  by  a more  peaceable  and  rational 
ay  of  settling  trade  disputes.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  clear  idea  as  to 
the  precise  manner  m which  this  end  should  be  accomplished,  but  the  general  notion 
appears  to  be  either  that  the  State  should  establish  tribunals  of  its  own,  with  powers 
like  those  of  ordinary  law  courts,  or  that  it  should  invest  with  similar  powers 
voluntarily-formed  industrial  tribunals.  p 

A Jn  *°  examine  this  question,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out 
what  the  State  cannot  do,  according  to  tbe  ordinary  principles  accepted  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  (1)  that  the  State  cannot  compel  either  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men  to  enter  into  agreements;  and  (2)  that  tbe  State  cannot  compel 
employers  to  give  employment  or  workmen  to  do  work  upon  terms  which  they  do  not 
espectively  accept.  Inasmuch  as  lock-outs  and  strikes  are,  in  practice,  the  assertion 
t these  essential  liberties  on  the  part  of  employers  and  workmen,  it  is  clear  that  the 
of  a Aior l°irj  A'  ,;  ^ aC*S  an(*  comPel  the  parties  to  resort  to  tribunals 

AM*  i™  ™gg'68t®d  in  the  evidence  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  be  illegal  and 
punishable  in  oases  where  arbitration  bad  not  first  been  resorted  to.  But  it  seems  for 
n™f.6h  w115  i1™*  glTen’ that  rt.  ia  ‘“Possible  to  make  strikes  or  look-outs  illegal  and 
,,  6 ln  ™r  case,  leaving  out  of  consideration  such  exceptional  oases  as  those 

snrlbT  °r-  na77,  or  c6Tt3lin  oases  especially  provided  for  by  legislation  where  a 
a»!™i.iStnke  broaoh  o£  C011  tract  may  involve  actual  danger  to  the  public. 
cuilWfi  7 sPeaking,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  State  (1)  cannot  compel  parties  to 
couSa  - ° ^10nmatos  upon  widch  they  have  a perfect  right  to  take  their  own 
nf  s.inJffna  cannot  compel  either  employers  or  workmen  to  carry  out,  by  way 

peciUc  performance,  an  award  as  to  wages  or  other  terms  of  service. 

have  rW^ri  ^ese  reasons  the  -Royal  Commission  on  Trades  Unions  of  1867  appears  to 
eel  rightly  (while  warmly  advocating  the  extension  of  voluntary  institutions) 
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that  no  “ system  of  compulsory  arbitration”  is  practicable.  The  question,  however, 
arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  any  means  short  of  compulsory  arbitration  by 
which  the  object  so  widely  desired,  that  arbitration  should  replace  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
might  be  more  fully  attained  than  it  is  at  present. 


19.  It  seems  that  although  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  resort  to  arbitration 
are  probably  those  indicated  in  paragraphs  136  and  137  of  the  Eeport,  a further  obstacle 
may  frequently  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  observance  of  an 
award  when  given.  If  an  arbitrator  can  only  pronounce  a decision,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  followed  according  to  the  goodwill  of  the  parties  the  procedure  is  to  some  extent 
discredited.  Although,  as  a rule,  arbitration  awards  may  be  loyally  accepted  and  the 
exceptions  may  be  very  few,  yet  the  possibility  of  such  an  exception  occurring  may 
make  employers  or  workmen  less  willing  to  resort  to  a troublesome  and  elaborate  process 
like  formal  arbitration.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  observance 
of  any  award  in  these  matters.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  any  better  guarantee 
or  motive  for  such  observance  can  be  obtained  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  moral 
force  which  already  exists. 


20.  In  order  to  have  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  two  or 

more  parties  capable  of  entering  into  a legal  contract  to  submit  present  or  future 
questions  to  arbitration,  and  there  must  be  such  submission.  Then,  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  law,  damages  can  be  recovered  from  any  party  who  refuses  to  go  to 
arbitration,  or  declines  to  act  on  the  award  when  made.  ‘ 

21.  As  tilings  stand  now,  large  bodies  of  workmen  or  employers  cannot,  as  suck 

bodies,  enter  into  legal  contracts  of  submission  to  arbitration,  for  want  of  legal 
personality,  and,  for  tie  same  reason,  damages  cannot  be  recovered  from  them,  as  such 
rSt“d7  S°  t0  after  agreement  to  do  so,  or  for  refusal  to  accept 

•f,2:  however,  suggestions  which  we  have  made  were  adopted,  and  it  were  put 

to  enter  ^ U°ile8  8CT“re , ^ personality  sufficient  to  enable  them 

to  entei  into  collective  agreements,  with  the  legal  sanction  of  collective  liability  in 
damages  for  breach  of  such  agreements,  this  difficulty  would  so  far  be  solved.  7 

23.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  a body  had  agreed  to  submit  future  disDutes 
on  one  or  more  subjects  to  arbitration,  and  subsequently  refused  to  do  so  and  resorted 
to  a strike  or  look-out,  it  might  be  sued  for  damages,  and  the  prospect  of  this 
although  it  could  not  indeed  prevent,  would  render  less  likely  resort  to  such  measures’ 
If  a strike  or  lock-out  did  take  place,  although  it  is  true  that  any  damages  which  could 
be  recovered  would  probably  not,  except  in  the  case  of  a small  or  partial  conflict  be 
sufficient  compensation,  yet  an  action  at  law  would  render  more  visible  the  breach  of 

=££  aTatSdludm^ed 

% 2 01  w *° 11 

Then,  instead  of  striking  the  workmen  mio-ht  ^ P ? a col1lecfclve  agreement. 

and,  through  their  Association,  sue  the  employer  ot his  Astociation  for  l'edU°ed  ' 
amount  of  their  loss.  Or,  on  the  other  bn.nH  Lv  Association  for  damages  to  the 

contrary  to  the  colleotiv  agreemt*6 of  wages 
locking  out  or  discharging  the  men  might  L ^ fte  ™P1°yOT>  instead  of 
their  Association  for  dlmao-es  The  ™amagm  h«h » lnorease  protest,  and  sue 

funds  of  the  Association,  it  would  not  bTSss.rv^1600™^  from  tke  ooUeotiTe 
workmen.  s&ary  to  proceed  against  any  individual 


association  of  employers  anfUn  astooMo^of®^6^11*  W6r6  “.  e™tonee  between  ar 
rates  of  wages  should  tX!  ffiace  rtta  L ^ change  ir 
then  either  side  refusing  to  submit  thn  ni,  +■  sa“ctl0n  a Board  of  Arbitration 
result  would  be  liable  to  be ^ltration  or  to  abide  by  toe 
by  a competent  authority,  would  be  mad/nubliclt6  u]ud^ent  would  be  pronounced 
greatly  help  to  form  public  opinion.  V^haLj,  have  tangible  results,  and  thus 

£«*  trx  t «— * 

m many  cases  both  employers  and  men  from 
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resorting  in  practice  to  arbitration,  although  they  may  in  theory  prefer  it  to  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  if  by  the  method  of  collective  agreements 
a more  concrete  guarantee  were  given  to  arbitration,  it  would  be  more  frequently 
resorted  to  bv  those  who  have  a bond  fide  preference  for  it  over  more  violent  modes 
of  settling  differences. 

27.  It  must  farther  be  observed  that  if  trade  associations  were  able,  as  bodies 
with  legal  personality,  to  refer  present  or  future  questions  to  arbitration,  they  could  by 
such  agreements,  under  the  ordinary  law  embodied  in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889  either 
constitute  or  indicate  their  own  tribunals  or  arbitrators,  and  clothe  them  with  all 
necessary  powers  of  procedure,  and  enable  them  to  make  awards  which  could  if 
broken,  be  made  grounds  of  action  for  damages.  Thus,  in  tbese  cases,  tbe  problem 
of  how  to  give  powers  of  procedure  to  voluntarily-formed  boards  of  arbitration,  and  a 
legal  sanction  to  their  awards,  would  be  solved  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law 
as  to  agreements  made  between  parties  capable  of  contracting.  Inasmuch  as  such 
tribunals  would,  in  each  case,  be  constituted  by  tbe  agreement  of  tbe  parties 
interested,  tney  would,  it  might  be  expected,  possess  their  confidence,  while  the  fact  that 
associations,  and  not  individuals,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the 
awards  might  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  attended  attempts 
to  give  a legal  sanction  to  arbitration  awards  in  industrial  matters. 

28.  These  observations  apply  both  to  agreements  for  referring  general  questions  and 
to  those  for  referring  minor  questions  to  arbitration.  Supposing,  for  instanoe,  a case 
in  which  two  associations  of  employers  and  workmen,  capable  under  tbe  supposed  law 
of  entering  into  collective  contracts,  bad  agreed  to  have  (1)  a Wages  Board  with 
provision  for  arbitration  to  settle  changes  iu  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  general 
questions,  and  (2)  a Joint  Committee,  with  an  independent  chairman,  to  decide  minor 
questions  arising  with  regard  to  existing  agreements  or  customs,  and  had  further 
agreed  that  all  questions  should  be  referred  by  them  and  their  members  to  these 
Boards  respectively.  Then  in  either  case,  the  effect  of  the  agreement  would  be  to 
render  liable  to  damages  the  Association  which,  or  the  members  of  which,  did  not 
respect  the  arrangement  but  resorted  to  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

29.  The  evidence  does  not  show  that  public  opinion  is  as  yet  ripe  for  the  changes  in 
the  legal  status  of  Trade  Associations  which  we  have  suggested ; but  we  have  thought 
it  to  be  desirable  to  indicate  what  may,  as  it  appears  to  us,  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  reasonable  solution  of  some  at  least  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice. 


(Signed)  DEVONSHIRE. 

DAVID  DALE. 

M.  E.  HICKS-BEACH. 
LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY. 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 
THOS.  H.  ISMAY. 
GEORGE  LIVESEY. 
WILLIAM  TUNSTLLL. 
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Observations  appended  to  the  Report  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


Mr.  Li  I tic’s 
Summary. 


Mr.  Little’s 
Summary. 
Par.  12. 


Onuses  of  de- 
population. 
Housing  of 
Working 
Clnsses 
Commission, 
14,322  to 
14,784. 
Chapman 
(par.  11)  and 
other  Assist- 
ant Commis- 
sioners. 


Improve- 
ment in  the 
condition  of 
labourers. 


ENGLAND. 

1.  I have  signed  the  Report  as  I agree  generally  with  its  views  and  recommendations 
out  1 do  not  concur  with,  many  of  the  statements  and  conclusions  contained  in  it  witli 
regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 

It  appears  to  me  that  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given  in  the  Report  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  engaged  in  the  largest  and  most  important  industry  of 
S f!?  “at  the  recommendations  made  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
CommisSmers8  ™ 1116  6Tldenoe  00ntaine<i  ™ the  able  Reports  of  the  Assistant 

2 I regret  that  I am  unable  to  agree  with  the  Summary  drawn  up  by  Mr  Little 
(and  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  par.  354,  Report)  in  several  important  pSoulars 

Migration  op  Labourers. 

engaged  ^ m°^“  P^of^ 

decra^e^hT^imbpr'by  ^pe^oenl^dnH^Hhe^^^eaM1  ^ Iffi^decrease 

b?4Tu°:^ 

is  governed  by  the  actual  wages  and  eajngs  in  partiiX 

difficult,  from  the  evidence  before  the  CoSsffi/ to  fct  t»'(bt  ’*•“  “* 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  rural  labouring  population.  7 * it  witn  the 

-.  \ “n^:^  Hirg 

dislike  of  their  occupation,  hut  from  a d«re  to  " fti8l"dfan 

condition;  to  escape  from  their  miserable  cottages ^d“ondiSoj  Hfe  and  r- 
hope  of  securing  some  prospects  for  the  future.  B f ™ 4 m tbe 

These  views  are  confirmed  to  a large  extent  in  the  evidence  and  u u.  a 

by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  is  shown  that  .tL  submitted 

prevails  among  labourers,  and  that  they  have  consequently  L of..°?mf?rt 

with  their  lot.  Complaints  are  expressed  of  “the  lew  + - eased  dissatisfaction 

“miserable  condition  h many  of  S? S5&?,' ..  oMong  ho™  ofthf  ¥ 

the  almost  continuous  character  of  their  work,  nnrelievfd  bv  herd  ^ monotony  and 
and  specially  of  the  “ absence  of  definite  prosoects  If  imm  1 ^ •”  re0reatl0n- 

“ malring  provision  for  old  age.”  Prospects  of  improved  position  " and  of 

Reports  of  repeated  in  the 

by  agricultural  depression-landowner,  farmer  2d  labourerLth  i f®  °laS,SeS  affected 
least.  A comparison  of  this  kind,  however,  is  quite  illusory  With  the'firstt*'8  safered 
agricultural  depression  means  reduction  of  mradiw'™  i • d“Bes 

some  oases  failure,  but  with  the  labourer!  ISSTi 

of  the  wage-earning  classes  of  the  country,  further  redurC!  !7  ‘ “f  :°west  PomJ 
scmi-staivation.  Instances  are  also  given  of  comparative!!!!  actaal  Tailt  and 

and  his  family  as  a whole,  but  it  is  ^denuK^ll3!1^?  6T“gB  of  a laboureI' 

ih  “ COnaitlerina ,‘he  ea“in«s  °*  ae  agriculturaf labo^irer  7 lnC0™  “ 

Again,  the  more  favourable  “ budgets  ” and  “ earnino-Q  ” -A.  -r, 

showing  the  possibilities  under  certain  conditions  of 
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position  of  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Extra  earnings  also,  as  a rule, 
mean  extra  "work,  while  the  “ current  wage”  is  very  often  subject  to  deductions  for 
loss  of  time  through  “ wet  weather,”  sickness,  and  irregularity  of  employment.  No 
doubt  there  is  a real  improvement  in  the  labourer’s  condition  secured  by  the  low  prices 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  this  is  an  advantage  not  resulting  from  his  special  occu- 
pation, but  one  that  is  common  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Admitting,  however, 
all  the  improvements  named,  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  the 
labourers,  as  a class,  only  earn  a bare  subsistence,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  in  a chronic  state  of  poverty  and  anxiety. 

6.  In  considering  the  .position  of  the  agricultural  labourers  generally,  as  described 
in  the  Reports,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  large  numbers  are  leaving  the 
land;  the  difficulty  is  in  knowing  why  any  of  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  of  the 
class  remain. 

The  effect  of  the  exodus  from  the  rural  districts  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  tho 
general  labour  question  which  the  Commissioners  are  considering. 

7.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (par.  355)  states  “ we  do  not,  however,  find  any 
“ ground  for  believing  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  has  led 
“ to  an  abnormal  over-supply  of  labour  in  the  general  labour  market.” 

Again  (par.  356)  “ we  do  not  think  that  they  (measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
“ condition  of  the  labourers)  can  be  regarded  as  likely  to  influence  largely  the  state  of 
“ the  general  labour  market.” 

Further  (pan.  362)  “ it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  prove 
“ that  the  existing  defects  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  have  exercised,  or  are  exer- 
" cising  any  material  effect  upon  the  industrial  change  which,  under  the  influence  of  far 
“ wider  and  greater  causes,  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress  in  this  country.”. 

From  these  opinions  I entirely  dissent. 

8.  The  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contain  very  little  direct  evidence  on 
the  point  either  way,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  in  detail  the  effect  of 
this  migration  on  the  general  labour  market. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  trade  and  manufactures  were  advancing  by  “ leaps  and 
bounds,  it  is  possible  that  the  influx  of  labour  from  the  outside  might  have  been 
absorbed  in  our  industrial  centres  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  Of  late  years, 
however,  with  trade  and  manufactures  in  a stationary,  if  not  a declining  condition,  it 
would  seem  beyond  dispute  that  the  large  and  continuous  migration  of  rural  labourers 
mto  towns  and  other  centres  of  industry  must  lead  to  an  abnormal  over-supply  of 
labour  in  the  general  labour  market.  The  immigrants  themselves — coming  from 
districts  where  wages  are  low  and  the  conditions  of  life  hard — may  better  their  position 
as  individuals,  but  they  compete  with  and  displace  others,  and  the  result  is  that  a large 
addition  is  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  “ unemployed  ” or  partially  employed  in  populous 

9-  On  the  other  hand  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  and  consequent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  labourers  employed,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  districts  that  a surplus  of 
labour  is  found,  and  in  many  districts  a deficiency  is  reported. 

The  evidence  of  the  labourers  themselves,  who  are  competent  judges  of  the  labour 
required  for  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  all  to  the  effect  that  not  nearly  enough 
men  are  employed  to  do  justice  to  the  land. 

{<  The  statements  of  the  labourers  are  very  positive  on  this  head,  “ the  demand  for  labour 
((  18  checked  by  poor  cultivation,”  “ land  sorely  needs  labour,”  “ weeds  choking  growing 
crops,  “land  labour  starved,”  “land  full  of  couch,  growing  four  quarters  instead  of 
six  as  it  ought,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  means  that  if  there  were  no  farms  out  of  cultivation,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
and  were  brought  up  to  the  highest  state  of  productiveness,  a vast  amount  of  additional 
labour  Would  be  necessary. 

1 b ^ seems  t°  me  therefore  that  any  practical  suggestions  for  a re-adjustment  of 
abour  between  town  and  country,  between  agriculture  and  other  industries,  bear 
lrectiy  on  the  Inquiry  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  a revival  of  prosperity  in  rural 
. nets  is  the  most  hopeful  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration.  It  is  on  this 
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assumption  that  the  views  in  this  memorandum  are  based.  By  those  who  think  that 
agriculture  is  the  same  as  any  other  industry,  and  that  persons  engaged  in  it  should 
receive  no  exceptional  consideration,  these  views  will  probably  be  regarded  with 
disfavour.  But  others  who  admit  the  direct  bearing  which  agriculture  has  on  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  trades ; that  every  extra  pound  got  out  of  the  land  is  an  extra 
pound  spent  with  the  trader  and  manufacturer,  will  regard  the  present  position  as  one  of 
national  concern. 

11.  The  condition  of  agriculture  and  general  remedies  for  agricultural  depres- 
sion are  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  This  memorandum  therefore 
is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
connection  with  the  wholesale  migration  above  referred  to,  and  of  what  measures  can 
be  adopted  to  retain  the  labouring  classes  on  the  land. 

12.  In  the  Report  (par.  356),  and  in  Mr.  Little’s  Summary  (pars.  23,  83)  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  diminished  amount  of  rural  employment,  low  wages,  and  other 
drawbacks  result  from  the  low  price  of  cereals  and  from  the  large  importation  of 
foreign  produce,  and  that  a still  further  decay  of  the  rural  population  can  onlv  be 
prevented  by  a general  increase  of  prices.  I believe,  however,  that  remedies  can  be  found 
tor  the  evils  named,  by  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  cultivators  recruited 

?Vhei  afrl™:!t“ral  labourers,  who  would  be  able  to  produce  those 
imptTedatotSataad  ’ “ Pr6S®‘  ^ quantities  are 

XXflXtf0*™/*  “?Porte.  °f  frait>  poultry,  margarine,  vegetables,  rabbits,  honey 
7d  ltiat  f°r  artl°  08  °f  food  0nly’  namely-  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  hams 
eg  s,  and  lard,  we  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  aboye  30  millions  sterling  annually  to  the 

?«XPT  °erS'  °f  Price-  aE  ” the  case  cereals,  cannot  here  be urgfd „ 
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“ Sion  of  a system  of  small  holdings  Is7  a d ™a™OTS^  ot  0Pmlcn  that  the  extern 
“ calculated  to  add  to  the  security  of  nrnnJfvh  -°f  ntri?onal  ■ importance,”  that  it  is 
“ directly  interested  in  the  soil,”  and ’that  ft  **  * ™mber  of  I**"" 

“ WWch  ,ntelSifi0d  tle  ^““Petition  for  employment in 

named’ wherefte™ SgoKySl^  same  direetion.  Districts  are 
“ teal  independence,”  and  where  there  h-i.  he  dmgB  Tblob  Pro.mote  thrift  and  lead  to 
Oakley,  where  there  are  smaTl  MdSfs the  m e , ° “°  “ tbe  POP’***®-  At 

!‘  bailks  than  all  the  surrounding  districts  nut  too-ffh  v,ptlt  m°re  mto  the  savings 
it  is  shown  that  “ the  amalgamation  of  farms  speaking  more  generally 

“ grievance  never  absent  from  the  labourers’  mind.  " F®*  ’f88  01  ?ma11  farms  is  a 
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Mr.  Chapman  states  that  “ the  best  farmers  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  supply  of 
“ labour  is  maintained  and  increased  by  the  labourers  having  a bit  of  land.”  In  the 
Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  found  valuable  details 
touching  small  holdings  which  already  exist  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  success 
attending  them  often  under  unfavourable  conditions. 

16.  The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  is  a practical  measure  for  the  creation  of 
small  cultivating  ownerships.  To  make  it  generally  effective  it  is  only  needed  that 
county  councils  (in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  placed)  should  realise 
its  importance  and  make  a more  earnest  effort  to  put  it  into  operation. 

I would  recommend  that  a communication  be  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
county  councils  calling  their  attention  to  the  Act,  and  urging  that  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  put  it  in  force. 

That  the  Board  should  ascertain  from  those  county  councils  which  have  put  the  Act 
into  operation  what  defects,  if  any,  have  been  found  in  the  working  of  the  measure  and 
such  defects  should  be  immediately  remedied  by  legislation. 

It  is  shown  that  a few  among  the  rural  industrial  class  in  almost  every  district  are 
in  a position  to  take  small  farms  if  such  could  be  obtained  on  favourable  conditions 
The  barrier  in  the  way  of  dividing  large  farms  where  necessary  into  small  holdings  is 
the  matter  of  buildings,  for  the  erection  of  which  many  landowners  have  not  the  money 
to  spare.  J 

To  meet  this  difficulty  I would  suggest  that  loans  be  advanced  by  the  State  to  land- 
owners  at  a low  rate  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  buildings 
for  small  farms  of  the  kind  and  size  defined  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892. 


Cottages. 


17.  The  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  labourer’s  condition  is  an  improvement  in  cottage  accommodation.  The 
evidence  shows  that  cottages  on  estates  and  in  villages  owned  by  one  landlord  are  in 
most  cases  satisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  very  superior,  and  the  rents  of  all  of  them 
low.  On  the  other  hand  cottages  belonging  to  private  owners  are  too  often  in  a 
disgraceful  condition,  and  let  at  the  highest  possible  rent. 

In  reviewing  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  Mr.  Little  remarks  “ there 
“ is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a large  proportion  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by 
“ labourers  are  below  a proper  standard  of  what  is  required  for  decency  and  comfort, 
“ while  a considerable  number  of  them  are  vile  and  deplorably  wretched  dwellings.” 

He  further  adds  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  Reports  without  experiencing  a painful 
“ feeling  that  too  frequently,  and  too  commonly,  the  agricultural  labourer  lives  under 
“ conditions  which  are  both  physically  and  morally  unwholesome  and  offensive.” 

18.  It  is  alleged  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cottage  improvement  that 

the  labourers  cannot  afford  to  pay  sufficient  rent  to  make  the  building  of  good  cottages 
remunerative.  5 

(t  SM1.  evidence  was  given  on  this  matter  before  the  “ Royal  Commission  on  the 
“ Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,”  1884,  showing  conclusively  that  labourers  as  a 
class  could  afford  to  pay,  and  large  numbers  of  them  would  gladly  pay,  economic  rents 
provided  that  land  were  attached  to  the  cottages. 


• ^ -kittle  states  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  cottages  in  rural  districts 
is  a subject  that  “ deserves  the  grayest  consideration  with  a view  to  the  suo-ges- 
tion  of  remedial  action.”  He  gives  a valuable  recital  of  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  local  authorities,  and  is  of  opinion  that  fresh  legislation  is  not  so  much 
required  as  a more  active  administration  of  the  present  laws. 


^gree  wjth  Mr.  Little  s recommendations  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  (Report 
^ r\-  r.an,^  That  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  each  district  (or  district! 

combined)  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ; that  he  should  receive 
a sufficient  salary  to  enable  him  to  do  so  ; and  that  to  secure  his  independence  he  should  be 
appointed  by  the  county  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
■Board,  are  recommendations  of  special  value. 


ad™  1rf?1’e61  the  recommendation  (Report,  par.  360)  that  State  loans  should  be 
need  to  landowners  at  low  interest  for  the  purpose  of  building  cottages,  but  such 
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loans  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  advanced  to  local  authorities  m accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts.  I do  not  share  Mr.  Little  s fears 
(par  66)  %at  local  authorities  as  constituted  in  Great  Britain  would  m any  way  misuse 
the  powers  conferred  on  them.  The  “ private  enterprise”  (which  means  the  specula- 
tive  builder)  referred  to  by  Mr.  Little  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  hopeless  agency  for 
the  supply  of  cottages,  suitable  as  regards  gardens,  &c.,  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 


Tenure  of  Cottages. 

22.  It  is  shown  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  great  discontent 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  through  their  being  compelled  in  so  many  districts  to 
hold  their  cottages  at  the  will  of  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work,  instead  of  renting 
them  direct  from  the  landowners.  The  labourers  feel  keenly  their  liability  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  cottages  often  at  a week’s  notice.  They  declare  among  other 
drawbacks  that  it  “ puts  them  under  the  power  of  the  farmers,”  and  that  it  “ tends 
“ to  keep  down  wages.” 

The  defence  of  this  system  is  that  farmers  will  not  take  land  unless  permitted  to 
sub-let  the  cottages  to  the  labourers.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  the  system, 
while  disliked  by  the  men,  is  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  farmers.  One  large  farmer 
speaking  of  the  system  said  that  “ it  was  better  to  let  cottages  by  the  year  direct  from 
“ the  owner  as  it  gives  tenants  more  independence.” 

23.  Mr.  Chapman  approves  of  the  plan  of  landowners  retaining  the  cottages  in 
their  own  hands,  and  allowing  farmers  to  nominate  into  them,  and  adds,  “I  have  heard 
“ farmers  say  that  they  like  it  too,  because  it  removes  one  source  of  constant  suspicion 
“ from  the  minds  of  the  labourers.  Men  say  that  if  the  cottage  is  not  independent  of 
“ the  work  they  take  no  interest  in  keeping  the  garden  in  good  order,  or  in  looking 
“ after  the  house,  because  the  better  its  condition  the  worse  is  the  penalty  of 
“ forfeiting  it.” 

24.  I recommend  that  where  an  agricultural  labourer  (as  defined  by  the 
“ Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts  ”)  occupies  a house  under  an  owner  or  a farmer  either  as  a 
tenant  or  in  consideration  of  his  services,  the  occupation  should  not  be  legally 
terminated  without  three  months’  notice  being  given  by  either  party  or  by  mutual 
consent. 

Such  legislation  might  be  novel  in  principle,  but  it  would  remove  a grievance  which 
a study  of  the  evidence  shows  is  admitted  to  be  a grave  one,  not  only  by  labourers 
but  also  by  landowners  and  farmers.  It  would  tend  to  create  more  friendly  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  it  would  give  to  the  labourers  something  which 
without  mockery  might  be  called  a home. 


Labourers  owning  their  Cottages. 


. ^5*  1'°  branch  of  the  subject  belongs  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
giving,  where  possible,  facilities  and  inducements  to  labourers  to  purchase  their 
cottages.  On  this  question  special  evidence  was  given  before  the  “ Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Commission,”  1884,  by  labourers  and  others.  Mr.  Squarey  was  of 
opinion  that  ‘‘labourers  should  have  as  far  as  possible  a settled  stability  in  their  houses 
‘‘  by  freehold  if  possible,  if  not,  then  by  lease.”  It  was  stated  by  witnesses  of  the 
labouring  class  that  many  of  the  labourers  would  avail  themselves  of  any  scheme  by 
which  they  could  become  owners  of  their  cottages. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  states  that  “ in  almost  every  district  I heard 
“ of  one  or  two  men  who  were  labourers  and  nothing  else,  who  had  saved  money 
enough  to  buy  cottages  for  themselves.  : ; 


26.  1 recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  during 
the  present  session  by  Mr.  Wrightson  (Member  (or  Stockton),  the  provisions  ol  which 
would  enable  labourers  to  buy  their  cottages  by  paying  a certain  sum  on  the 
completion  o£  the  purchase  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  by  annual 


Agricultural  Education. 


27  Competent  agricultural  labourers  are  of  the  “ skilled  ” working  class,  and  with 
the  decline  of  the  custom  of  apprenticeships  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  instruct 
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young  persons  in  rural  districts  in  the  various  branches  of  husbandry.  The 
education  given  in  country  public  schools  is  defective  in  this  respect.  Instead  of 
having  as  its  first  object  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  what  should  be,  under  proper  conditions,  the  most  interesting,  healthful, 
and  attractive  of  all  occupations,  the  education  given  is  calculated  rather  to  implant 
in  the  young  an  ignorant  dislike  of  the  calling,  and  to  encourage  them  to  seek  occupations 
in  other  directions.  Money  spent  in  technical  education  in  rural  districts  is,  to  a large 
extent,  wasted  through . the  want  of  a preliminary  training  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Much  interesting  evidence  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Chapman  says,  “ it  is  difficult  to  get  labourers’  wives  to  attend 
“ cookery  schools,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  girls  should  be  trained  in  cookery  before 
“ they  leave  school.” 

One  important  witness  states  “ it  should  be  made  a part  of  a girl’s  education  to  bake 
“ bread.  There  are  not  three  girls  in  my  village  who  can  bake  bread  properly.  Boys 
“ should  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  rudimentary 
“ principles  of  agriculture.”  J 

No  substantial  progress  will  be  made  in  this  kind  of  instruction  until  the  Education 
Department  attaches  more  importance  to  it,  and  makes  it  to  the  interests  of  school- 
masters and  managers,  from  a financial  point  of  view,  to  give  it  prominence  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  schools. 

2&  I ; recommend  the  adoption  of  the  “Agricultural  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which  provides  for  practical  instruction 
by  means  of  school  gardens,  in  pruning,  grafting,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  poultry 
and  bee  keeping,  rotation  of  garden  crops,  use  of  manures,  choice  of  seeds,  action  of 
birds  and  insects  on  crops,  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects. 

Thrift  and  Old  Age. 

29.  All  the  Assistant  Commissioners  report  at  considerable  length  as  to  the 
existence  of  provident  habits  among  the  rural  labourers.  The  evidence  given  with 
regard  to  sick  clubs  and  provident  societies  of  various  kinds  seems  to  prove  that  the 
labourers  as  a body  are  more  thrifty  and  provident  than  any  other  class  with  similar 
means. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  their  scanty  earnings  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  provision  for  old  age.  It  is  shown  that  for  the  great  majority  of  them 
parish  relief  or  the  workhouse  is  the  only  refuge  when  past  work.  This. is  a prospect 
which  weighs  heavily  with  them  all,  and  for  which  some  remedy  should  be  found. 

30.  Without  adopting  the  extravagant  and  ill-considered  suggestions  made  in 
certain  quarters,  I would  recommend  that  the  subject  should  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  Parliament  with  a view  of  finding  some  practical  scheme  which  would, 
without  the  taint  of  pauperism,  secure  reasonable  comforts  to  agricultural  labourers  in 
their  old  age. 

(Signed)  JESSE  COLLINGS, 


I agree  with  the  foregoing  Observations  by  Mf.  Jesse  Collings. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  TROW. 
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Observations  appended  to  the  Report  by  Sir  Frederick  F ollock. 


EMPLOYEES’  LIABILITY. 


I desire  to  express  my  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented  the  Commission 
from  considering  the  question  of  Employers’  Liability  in  a more  full  and  definite 
manner  ; and  in  saying  this  I do  not  forget  that  since  the  Commission  was  appointed 
the  matter  has  been  largely  discussed  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  nor  do  I suppose 
that  the  Commission  could  have  added  much  positive  information  to  that  which  is 
already  before  the  public.  As  an  individual  Member  of  the  Commission,  however,  I 
think  it  sufficient  to  state  my  own  opinion  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

The  law  as  it  stands  under  the  Act  of  1880  appears,  and  has  long  appeared  to  me, 
anything  but  satisfactory.  The  Act  is  not  adequate  in  redressing  the  injustice  brought 
into  the  law  by  the  quite  modern  doctrine  of  “ common  employment ; ” and  the 
measure  of  redress  which  it  does  give  is  given  in  a cumbrous  and  intricate  form,  so 
that  to  the  persons  most  concerned  the  law  must  seem  even  less  just  than  it 
really  is. 

I am  of  opinion  that  any  substantial  simplification  of  the  law,  whether  accepted  as 
final  or  not,  should  bo  welcomed  as  an  improvement.  I cannot  but  think  that  in  the 
controversy  arising  out  of  the  lately  abandoned  Bill  the  importance  of  “ contracting 
out  ” was  exaggerated  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  very  little  positive 
evidence  to  establish  the  alleged  evils  of  “ contracting  out  ” in  general  (and  in 
particular  I do  not  think  the  figures  given  as  statistics  of  railway  accidents,  which 
were  evidently  not  compiled  on  any  uniform  principle,  can  be  safely  relied,  on  as  tending 
to  any  distinct  conclusion  whatever) ; on  the  other  hand  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
prohibition  of  “ contracting  out  ” would  really  have  such  a prejudicial  effect  upon 
schemes  of  voluntary  insurance  as  was  apprehended  in  some  quarters.  There  might 
be  much  to  be  said  on  principle  for  allowing  contracting  out  as  regards  liability  arising 
from  the  negligence  of  workmen  in  the  same  grade  of  employment,  but  not  as  regards 
liability  for  the  negligence  of  persons  in  a position  of  delegated  authority,  or  for 
defects  in  those  permanent  conditions  of  the  work  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  within  the 
employer’s  knowledge  and  control.  But  this  might  lead  to  distinctions  too  fine  for 
practical  application. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  several  of  the  workmen’s  representatives  that  a good  deal 
of  habitual  and  culpable  carelessness  as  to  conditions  of  safety  exists  among  employers. 
Such  charges,  if  intended  to  be  used  for  any  serious  purpose,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  specifically  made  and  proved,  with  due  notice  and  opportunity  of  defence  to  the 
persons  charged.  I am  not  aware  that  any  such  proof  has  been  produced,  and  I express 
no  opinion  as  to  the  likelihood  that  it  would  be  forthcoming  if  required.  But  I think 
that,  if  duly  produced,  it  would  properly  lead,  not  merely  or  principally  to  increased 
facilities  for  civil  redress,  but  to  the  application,  and,  if  necessary,  the  strengthening, 
of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

(Signed)  FEEDEEICK  POLLOCK. 


We  agree  with  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  foregoing  observations  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
THOS.  BUET. 
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Introductory. 

We  are  unable  to  loin  in  tbe  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  greater  part  of  that  Deport  is  taken  up,  not  with  any  statement  of  the 
ascertained  facts  ot  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  or  of  the 
conditions  of  labour,  but  with  a summary  of  the  arguments  used  by  witnesses  for  and 
against  particular  proposals.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  summary  has  been 
intelligently  and  impartially  performed.  But  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
any  definite  conclusion  is  expressed  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  these  conclusions  appear 
to  us  either  inaccurate,  or,  at  best,  to  present  too  favourable  a view  of  tbe  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  working  population.  On  the  great  majority  of  the  points  brought 
before  the  Commission,  the  Majority  Deport  makes  no  recommendations  whatever 
whilst  the  vague  and  scanty  reforms  which  it  suggests  seem  to  us  inadequate 
Reference  is  made  in  the  Majority  Deport  to  the  course  taken  by  the  signatories  of 
the  Minority  Deport.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  our  methods  : the  Recom- 
mendations contained  mthe  Minority  Deport  might  have  been  taken  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  had  they  desired,  and  it  would  have  given  us  the 
greatest  satisfaction  had  this  been  done.  The  material  difference  in  tbe  character  of  the 
two  Deports  will  show  at  a glance  that  this  was  impossible  to  any  considerable  extent. 

lne  fundamental  cause  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  is  to  be 
class*’  ^ belleV6’  m the  unsatisfactoi‘y  position  occupied  by  the  wage-earning 

Notwithstanding  a great  increase  in  national  wealth,  whole  sections  of  the 
population,  comprising  as  we  believe,  at  least  five  millions,  are  unable  to  obtain 
a subsistence  compatible  with  health  or  efficiency.*  Probably  two  millions  are 
every  year  driven  to  accept  Poor  Law  Relief  in  one  form  or  another.-)-  In 
London,  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive  city  of  the  world,  wc  learn  from 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  S j researches,  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  falls  below 
me  Poverty  Line  —that  gumea  per  week  of  regular  earnings  below  which  no 
family  can  live  in  decency  and  health.  And  when  we  find  that  in  certain  districts  of 
the  metropolis  one-half  and  even  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population  fall  below  that 
minimum,  J and  that  this  state  of  things  arises  from  no  exceptional  distress,  but 
represents  the  outcome  of  50  years  of  steady  improvement^  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
X?  «???  aS  ca~mS  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  the  Government.  Nor  is  this 
destitution  confined  to  unskilled  or  specially  degraded  classes  of  workers.  Even  in 
mose  grades  in  which  labour  is  better  paid,  tbe  statistics  of  the  Labour  Depart- 

the  lW>Mnf  S3611'8  evidenc®  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  adult  male  workers  in  the  kingdom  “ fall  below 
^ thlS  miSht  be  Uken  “ E l0W  8ubsisteDCe  ,evel-  m2,  8126,  8134, 

t 3735,  &c.  ' 

Commlion!'  ^ ^ °f  ^ Pe°ple>”  VoL  L 5 comPare  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Gifien  before  the 
§ 6963-72. 
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ment"'  show  that  a large  number  of  competent  mechanics  are  at  all  times  out  of 
employment  whilst  in  periods  of  trade  depression  many  thousands  of  men  are  in  tho 
same  condition.  ue 

But  whilst  many  competent  and  industrious  artisans  find  no  work  to  do,  thousands 
oi  others  are  kept  to  labour  for  unnecessarily  long  periods.  In  nearly  every  branch  of 
manual  labour  the  length  of  the  working  day  is  greater  than  is  compatible  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  parentage  and  citizenship.  Even  in  the  well- 
organised  skilled  trades,  where  the  normal  working  day  is  often  only  nine  hours  or 
less,  an  excessive  amount  of  overtime  is  systematically  worked.  The  returns  presented 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  show  that  71  per  cent 

0 its  members  are  m the  habit  of  working  overtime  averaging  nine  hours  a week' 
The  evidence  laid  before  us  proves  that  many  of  the  chemical  workers,  the  railway  and 
tramway  servants,  the  shop  assistants,  the  iron  and  steel  smelters,  and  many  grades  of 
n omen  woikers  habitually  labour  for  at  least  12  hours  a day,  whilst  many  exceed  15  f 
nchfimt  tlo“saPds °f  workers  still  toil  under  circumstances  which  make  disease  and 
accident  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  their  lives.  Insanitary  conditions  still  prevail 
in  many  workshops,  and  to  a yet  greater  extent  in  the  homes  in  which  the  sweated 

™ °rie+d  Z PMhi\s  stiU  deoimates  *>adly  venfflaM  worMaces 
i.eddste^°rP0Slt°-rSdi  m coal-mining  and  one  or  two  other  trades 

1 emulated  by  special  legislation,  no  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  utilise 

i^aw^tt^S°^^dl^t^"^l^i^^'J^d,d^  ^e^'aae^^esM^h^Sraleaof^c^e^gyme^§^e^Jld, 

indicate  tlmt  plablVlrom  20  to  4 LToiS d °£  Mr’  Charles 

our  largest  tolns  population,  of  some  of 

quarter  of  a million  persons,  including  probably  lOOnnn  eblu  W®  '?!r  “ a 
unaer  the  conditions  which  are  implied  lfv  the  children,  must  be  living 

single  small  room  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  hfrP  Tlf’  by  a W^°le  fl Tllj:  of  a 
homes  in  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock  and  other  Scotch*  Th®  Per_ceiltaSe  °f  one-room 
English  towns,  the  Eegistm°Gen^  reports £ r Tf  1S,  VT  Sreater'  whilst  of 
Plymouth,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Nweastle,  Sunderland, 

overcrowding  than  London  as  a wholf»*  Im manv^iJrwf  f ]“g, ler,  Pf -c6“taSe  of 
are  equally  bad.  Nor  are  the  pvil<?  nf  wi  i ^ districts  of  Ireland  the  conditions 

Eeports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  avrtoto?  C,onflnef  *.°  the  towns.  The 
all  districts  a terrible  deficiency  of  house  acram  Wl  P°Pula,tl011  reTeal  in  nearly 
dimmishing  population  of  the  country  side  ft  modatl011’  eTPn  f°r  the  at-present 

-out  of  every 

h^  ^been  ^^nearly  ermry^age^^crtetofiirar8^^^1'111^'^011  o^o^o  imml^dirtricts^ 
unable  to  ascertain  the  actufl nffer of IJSST  18  f £auPer*  We  ^ve  been 
would  be  found  that  throughout  the  whole  kfucrW,  fanerals’  but  we  believe  that  it 
five  is  buried  by  the  parish.  §§  ° 111  oue  Pers011  out  of  every  four  or 

class  with1  the  fact  ^St^wo-Gitods1 ^of' Sfe  **“'  de?lorabJe  condition  of  the  working 
absorbed  by  one-fourth  of  its  members,  and  that  the 

I 1“  Tif  I“bom'  G“ette  ” fM  September  189s  “ 1 

t See  tlie  Answers  to  Groups  A.,  B.  and  C • !m,i  tv, 

I Evidence  of  Dr.  Ogle;  see  that,  of  Mr  ' h ““  the  evi<*ence  hom  the  occupations  mentioned 
Mr.  Merry,  C.,  27,445-97 : Mr.  OTtradv  C S0^  C-  22>955~^  Mr?  K c 27  510  1- 
§ See  Dr.  Ogle’s  evidence.  Table  I p i'o  TlV  f i lIr‘  Palacc>  28,665-7.  } ’ ’ 27,510  1 ’ 

)|  Census  Deport,  C.  7222.  ’ P'  ’ °f  Dlgest  of  Evrdence  before  the  Commission  as  a whole. 

J,“ ^4710,  &c. ; and  Census  Reports. 

. . Q Lal'0u!‘ GnzettP,”  January  1894,  p.  21. 

tt  Sb«  “Rmpnrism  muroSi^rCT^!??,™; „¥r'  ““l’™”.  Mr.  McCrea,  and  Mr  Wilson  Ton 

our  ^ be  oS  » 
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and  dividends  levied  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation  amounts  to  nearly  flye  hundred 
millions  sterling  * 1 

With  economic  conditions  such  as  we  have  described,  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  cannot,  in  our  view,  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Strikes  and 
other  signs  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earners,  however  inconvenient* they 
may  he  in  themselves,  are  only  symptomatic  of  a discontent  with  existing  social 
conditions,  which  we  regard  as  healthful  and  promising.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  the  state  of  things  is  worse  than  it  has  formerly  lieen.  We  believe  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  average  condition  of  the  wage-earners  has  by  the  legislative  and 
other  ref onns  of  the  past  80  years  been  steadily  improved.  That  amelioration  has 
however,  been  only  partial.  Large  sections  of  the  community  still  live  under 
conditions  which  are  but  little  removed  from  those  to  which  the  earlier  Pactorv  and 
Mines  Acts  were  successfully  applied,  f We  believe  that  an  earnest  and  persistent 
attempt  should  now  he  made,  m the  light  of  experience  and  economic  science  so  to 
use  the  collective  power  and  the  collective  wealth  of  the  community  as  permanently  to 
raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the  whole  wage-earning  class,  and  especially  of  those 
sections  which  have  remained  outside  the  influence  of  "previous  reforms. 

Such  a policy  will,  of  course  require  time.  We  have  no  faith  in  anv  one  panacea 
of  social  reform.  Much  may  be  hoped,  especially  among  the  better  paid  workmen, 
from  the  advance  of  Trade  Union  organisation,  Co-operation,  and  other  forms  of 
voluntary  association.  But  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  most 
necessitous  sections  of  the.  wage-earners  we  are  driven  to  look  mainly  to  a wise 
extension,  of  collective  action.  The  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  workers 
depends,  m our  judgment,  mainly  upon  the  systematic  development  of  democratic 
public  activity  in  its  three  principal  forms— the  national  or  municipal  administration 
of  such  industries  as  can  conveniently  he  managed  socially,  the  regulation  of  private 
enterprise  in  industries  not  yet  taken  over  by  the  community,  and  the  public  pro- 
vision, through  the  taxation  of  rent  and  similarly  unearned  incomes,  of  educational 
and  other  facilities  necessary  for  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

Ihe  specific,  recommendations  which  we  submit  for  consideration  are  confined  to 
certain  immediately  practicable  reforms  on  these  lines. 


The  Sweated  Tea  joes. 


The  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  industrial  situation  appear  to  us  to  be : (1)  the 
reform  of  the  “Sweated^”  trades;  (2)  the  prevention  of  excessive  hours  of  labour- 
and  (3)  the  promotion  of  greater  regularity  of  employment.  In  these  directions  we 
believe  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a wise  extension  of  those  Factory  and 
Mines  Regulation  Acts  which  have  worked  so  admirable  a revolution  in  the  textile 
wades,  and  in  the  Northumberland  mines.  The  state  of  the  workers  in  the  so-called 
bweated  industries  demands,  in  our  judgment,  the  promptest  attention.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slop  clothing 
mtenor  shoes  and  slippers,  cheap  furniture  and  saddlery,  and  common  chairs  nails* 
and  cutlery,  form  (except  where  the  industry  is  carried  on  under  the  factory  system) 
one  ot  the  most  oppressed  and  demoralised  sections  of  the  community.  The  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  exceptional  degradation  of  these  trades  is,  we  are  convinced  the 
prevalence  among  them  of  the  system  of  giving  out  work  to  be  done  at  the  workers’ 
own  homes,  j Whilst  not  recommending  the  actual  prohibition  of  home  work,  we 
regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  practicable  means  should  he  employed 
against  its  extension.  At  present,  however,  it  is  specially  favoured  by  the  law.  The 
employer  who  gives  out  work  to  be  done  in  the  workers’  homes  escapes  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  factory  owner.  . 


Whofr  the  evidenCe  of  Mr-  Giffen’  Mr-  Sidney  Webb,  and  Mr.  Hyndman  before  the  Commission  as  a 

in  th? M„wt5’w134\ai?d  A-uswers  t0  GrouP  We  are  enable  to  agree  with  the  optimistic  opinion  expressed 
« ntJ  RGP°1‘\that,  ‘ not  only  the  relative,  but  perhaps  even  the  actual  numbers  ” of  the  “ deplorably  We 

No  eii^  ••••■•  who  lead  wretchedly  poor  lives are  diminishing/’ 

and  „ nil  thlS  e.  ^as  forthcommg,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  conclusion  that  over  a millfon 
two  mill  ons' of  S"®  f L°n,d°n  al°ne  Ld°,W  th*  “ P0*8**  line’”  and  of  Ml'-  Giffen’s  evidence  that  some 
Bormi.t?, „ lllt  male  workmen  are  earning  less  than  a pound  a week,  we  doubt  whether  the  much  smaller 

+ o i years  ago  could  have  furnished  so  large  an  actual  number  in  this  condition. 

System  * nmi.  an  P°int  th,?  voluminous  evidence  of  the  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  the  Sweating 

Commission  ~ ’ nS  we  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  many  others  before  the  present 
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We  are  convinced  that  no  important  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  sweated  workers  until  the  typical  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  rendered 
really  effective  for  their  protection.  This  can  only  be  done  by  placing  upon  the 
employer  in  the  sweated  trades  the  same  obligations  as  have  long  been  fulfilled  by  the 
■ employer  in  the  factory  industries.  If  a clothing  contractor,  for  instance,  chooses  to 
avoid  the  expense,  publicity,  and  liability  to  inspection  involved  in  having  a factory, 
and  prefers  to  use,  for  the  execution  of  his  work,  the  homes  occupied  by  his  operatives, 
he  should  nevertheless  be  held  legally  responsible  in  the  same  manner  as  a factory 
owner,  for  the  sanitary  condition,  hours  of  labour,  education,  &c.  of  the  persons 
employed  for  his  profit.  Proposals  to  this  effect  were  embodied  in  a Pill,*  prepared  in 
1891,  by  the  present  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton), 
and  we  strongly  recommend  that  they  should  now  be  passed  into  law.  A more  drastic 
proposal  on  similar  lines  was  pressed  upon  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.f 
In  addition  to  the  giver-out  of  work,  Mr.  Booth  recommends  that  the  landlord  of 
tenements  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  should  be  registered  and  made  legally 
liable  for  the  compliance  of  his  tenants  with  all  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
not  merely  in  respect  of  sanitation,  but  also  as  regards  hours  of  labour,  age,  and 
education  of  workers,  &c.  This  suggestion,  emanating  as  it  does  from  so  cautious  and 
experienced  an  observer  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  in  places 
where,  as  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  Sheffield,  the 
responsibility  of  the  giver-out  of  work  stands  specially  in  need  of  supplement. 

But  the  demoralising  effects  of  home  work  call,  in  our  opinion,  for  more  than  an 
alteration  of  the  law.  We  recommend  that  every  effort  should  be  used  by  public 
departments  and  local  authorities  to  check  its  extension.  At  present  much  of  the 
business  of  the  “ sweating ’’contractors  is  the  supply  of  uniforms,  and  other  clothing 
to  various  public  bodies.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 

wn*  y8arf’  fS36  ‘4  a conditi(m  oi  Ms  clothing  contracts  that  all  the 

work  should  be  performed  at  the  contractor’s  own  factory.! 

The  Board  of  Trade  inserts  the  following  clause  in  its  clothing  contracts  : — 

„ "The  contractor  undertakes  that  all  garments  included  in  this  contract  shall 
..  lUp  1115  °wn  .feot°ry,  and  that  no  work  shall hedone  at  the  homes  of 

th  e°pe'  • iW  ^nn!em™t°f  this  condition,  if  prowed  to  the  satisfac- 
turn  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shall  render  the  contractor  liable 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  lOOh  for  each  offence.” 

The  London  County  Council  adopts  the  following  form 
„ “p16  contractors  hereby  expressly  undertake  and  agree  with  the  Council  that 
“ be  Tested  'done1  frif61"  'S'ateYer  under  this  Preaent  contract  shall 

..  “f  execatei  done  and  completed  by  the  contractors  upon  their  own  premises 

e(  * * , ’ ■ * : under  a penalty  of  50 L to  be  recovered  bv  the  (1mm oil 

for  every  breach  as  often  as  the  same  shall  happen,  in  case  of  default  bv  the 

The  “new  coDtraot  of  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  for  »„.l™  . j ■ 

London  district”  provides  that:  “the  contract  lallLT  1 • “d  the 

“ contract,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  without  elsent  rf1fhe°C  ™ ‘ 

“ ^ng  first  obtained,  and  shall  not,  without  like  consent  e I “nsi-s 

‘ suh-oontraots  for  the  execution  of  the  works  or  any  nart  +b  “"V0”41'804,® 

“ rmy  tmkmen  in,  upon,  or  about  the  works  or  repairs’?  * P ^ tlereof>  or  emPlall 

We  recommend  that. such  a condition  should  be  inserted  i„  „„„ 
and  that  its  fulfilment  should  be  vigorously  enforced  w.  CT®y  public  contract 
of  the  approved  forms  of  contract  for  each  nW  n-f  1‘  S^fg?st  that  specimens 
the  Treasury,  be  brought  iXThe specM  nofcL bJ  a oirCTl81-  from 
United  Kingdom.  We  recommend  mor  “ver  tw  fimTl  ^ f in  the 

Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Lei  awl  f.clr?ulars  ,be  lssued  by  the 

Supervision  for  Scotland,  to  evefyW  the  Board  °f 

drawing  attention  to  the  desirability  of  hisfriin^frro  dj  416  ?mted  K™Sdom’ 
contracts  made  by  such  bodies.  y coriesponding  conditions  in  all  the 

* H-  of  C.  Bill  No.  61  of  1891.  ~ ' ~ ~ — 

1 ?P104-?589’  before  the  Commission  as  a whole 

+ “ ,S  gim‘  “ H‘  °f  18°*  17th  M«>- See  3779.  Compare  E.  of  0.,  435  of  1893. 
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We  think  that  the  Government  should  carry  still  further  its  crusade  against 
sweating.  Most  of  the  army  clothing,  is,  we  understand,  made  in  the  Army  Clothin°- 
Factory,  under  direct  public  administration.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  if  all  clothing  and  other  articles  required  for  the  use  of  public 
departments  were  equally  to  be  produced  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor  or 
other  middleman.  The  uniforms  for  the  volunteer  force,  though  practically  paid  for  out 
of  the  capitation  grant  from  Army  Votes,  are,  for  instance,  at  present  often  given  out 
by  the  contractors  to  he  made  in  the  workers  own  homes.  This  practice  should,  we 
consider,  he  peremptorily  forbidden  hy  the  War  Office.  If  volunteer  uniforms  cannot 
at  present  conveniently  he  made  in  the  Army  Clothing  Factory,  the  contractor  should 
in  all  cases  he  required  to  have  all  the  work  executed  in  his  own  factory. 

We  recommend  that  a small  departmental  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  how  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  can  he  made  available  for  the  production, 
not  only  of  every  article  of  clothing  and  saddlery  required  hy  the  Army  and  Navy,  hut 
also  for  those  supplied  to  the  Scotch  departments,  the  Customs,  Post  Office,  Metro- 
politan Police,  Prisons,  and  all  other  public  departments.  A similar  factory  should 
he  established  in  Ireland  for  supplying  the  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
and  those  required  for  all  Irish  Departments.  It  should,  in  addition,  he  at  any  rate 
open  to  local  governing  bodies  to  obtain  similar  stores  from  the  Government  Factory 
at  cost  price,  and  every  encouragement  and  facility  should . be  given  hy  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  town  and  county  councils  to  establish  their  own  clothing  and. 
other  factories,  and  the  law  should  he  so  altered  as  to  permit  for  instance  the  London 
County  Council  to  execute  orders  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  if  desired. 

Hours  of  Labour. 

The  prevention  of  excessive  hours  of  labour  stands,  in  our  view,  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  reform  of  the  sweated  industries.  We  believe  that  no  factor  in  the 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  is  more  potent  than  the  physical  exhaustion  and 
absence  of  leisure  involved  in  long  hours  of  manual  work. 

A regular  working  day  not  exceeding  eight  hours,  with  the  suppression  of  all  but 
inevitable  overtime,  would  produce,  in  our  judgment,  not  only  a marked  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  wage-earning  class,  but  also  an  incalculable 
extension  of  education,  trade  union  organisation,  co-operation,  and  other  agenceis  for 
raising  the  condition  of  the  workers.*  We  think  that  the  influence  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  should  be  persistently  employed  to  achieve  this  important 
result. 

Much  may  be  done,  we  believe,  by  the  mere  example  of  the  National  Executive. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Inquiry,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  has  established  the  Eight  Hours’  Day  (without  reduction  of 
time-wage)  in  the  War  Office  Factories.  Unfortunately  only  the  Admiralty 
has  yet  followed  this  excellent  example.  Neither  in  theStationery  Office  nor  in 
the  Mint,  neither  in  the  Factories  of  the  Post  Office,  nor  in  the  Warehouses 
of  the  Indian  Store  Department  has  any  corresponding  reduction  of  hours 
been  made.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  workmen  in  one  department  of 
public  employment  should  not  be  treated  as  well  as  those  in  another.  We  recom- 
mend that  eight  hours  should  be  at  once  prescribed  by  an  Order  in  Council  as  the 
normal  maximum  working  day  in  all  Government  departments.  The  practice  of 
working  overtime  should,  by  the  same  Order,  be  strictly  limited  to  cases  of  special 
emergency,  to  be  certified  in  each  instance  by  the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  department,  and  published  in  the  “ London  Gazette.”  We  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  embody  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  corresponding  provisions  with 
regard  to  all  persons  in  the  service  of  local  governing  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pending  such  an  Act.  we  recommend  that  a circular  be  seat  to  all  such  bodies  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  a similar  rule. 

With  regard  to  certain  industries,  the  Government  has  already  been  entrusted  by 
the  legislature  with  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour.  Under  the  Railways 
Regulation  Act  of  1893,  for  instance,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  empowered  in  certain 
cases  to  call  upon  a railway  company  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  of  its  employees. 

p-  , regret  that  no  investigation  was  made  by  the  Commission  into  the  actual  results  of  the  adoption  of  the 

§ ,,  ?urs  ,y  in  the  large  number  of  cases  belonging  to  many  different  trades,  in  which  the  experiment  lias 

.. . ^ » u tSed-  ^th  the  exception  of  a brief  general  statement  by  Mr.  Allan,  and  some  testimony 
mg  to  the  Huddersfield  tramways,  absolutely  no  evidence  has  been  obtained  by  the  Commission  as  to  the 

wonomic,  financial,  or  social  results  of  the  reduction  of  hours. 
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The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  upon  our  xninds  that  a vast  number  of  railway  workers 
are  habitually  on  duty  for  over  70  hours  per  week.*  We  think  that,  pending  further 
legislation,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  at  once  intimate  to  the  railway  companies  its 
intention,  if  it  is  set  in  motion  in  the  manner  provided^  by  the  Act,  of  calling  for  the 
adoption  within  two  years  of  such  a schedule  of  working  hours  as  would  bring  the 
normal  maximum  week’s  duty  for  any  employee  down  to  48  hours,  of  which  not 
more  than  12  should  fall  in  any  one  period  of  24  hours.  It  appears  desirable  that  the 
hours  worked  on  railways  should  be  checked  by  Government  inspectors  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  factories. 

Under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  moreover,  rules  may  be  prescribed  by 
one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  regulation  of  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  trades.  The  Home  Office  Committee  on  Chemical  Works,  for  instance, 
were  “ impressed  by  the  long  hours  of  work  which  prevailed  in  some  departments  of 
“ alkali  works.  They  strongly  advise  the  adoption  of  eight-hour  shifts,  which  have 
“ already  been  successfully  tried  in  some  departments  at  some  of  the  works  of  the 
“ United  Alkali  Company,  whilst  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond,  and  Company 
“ eight-hour  shifts  prevail  throughout.  Statistics  supplied  by  the  latter  firm  show  a 
“ large  decrease  in  sickness  since  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system,  while  the 
“ cost  of  wages  paid  per  ton  of  alkali  produced  is  now  no  more  than  it  was  under  the 
“ old  system,  although  the  men  are  paid  the  same  wages  for  eight  hours  they  were 
“ formerly  paid  for  twelve.”f  We  strongly  recommend  that  any  Rules  made  by  the 
Home  Secreary  for  dangerous  trades  should  in  every  case  include  the  limitation  of  the 
week’s  work  to  48  hours,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the  character  of  the  occupation  may 
render  desirable. 


The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  upon  onr  mind  that  for  the  mass  of  the  workers  an 
eight  hours’  day,  with  the  effective  suppression  of  habitual  overtime,  can  be  secured  only 
hv  further  legislative  enactment.  W a have  been  much  impressed  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  working  class  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  legal  limitation  of  hours  of 
labour,  and  still  more  by  their  practical  unanimity  as  to  the  principle  involved. 
Nothing  appears  to  us  more  striking  than  the  almost  universal  acceptance  and  rapid 
development  of  the  movement  for  this  explicit  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all 
classes  of  labour.  We  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  expert  advisers  of  the 
Factory  Department  should  be  directed  to  consider  in  what  manner  legal  expression 
can  best  be  given  to  this  popular  desire. 

It  will  probably  be  convenient  to  deal  with  certain  industries  by  special  Acts 4 
We  see,  for  instance,  no  reason  why  an  Eight  Hours’  Bill  for  coal  miners  should  not  be 
immediately  passed  into  law.  Though  no  representative  of  the  Miners  Federation 
appeared  before  the  Commission , the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  coal  miners,  numbering  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation.  Opposition  among  the  working  coal”  miners 
is,  indeed,  confined,  if  we  exclude  sub-contractors  making  a profit  out  of  subordinate 
labour,  practically  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Here  the  shift 
of  the  hewers  is  less  than  eight  hours,  hut  the  boys  and  some  other  classes  of  workers 
in  the  mine  are  underground  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  at  a stretch.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  local  method  of  working  renders  any  reduction  of  these  excessive  hours 
impracticable.  But  we  notice  that  none  of  the  numerous  witnesses  of  the  mine  owner 
or  manager  class  has  committed  himself  to  an  explicit  denial  of  the  possibilitv  of 
surmounting  the  difficulty  by  dividing  the  hewers  in.  Northumberland  and  Durham 
into  three  shifts,  instead  of  two,  and  the  hoys  into  two  instead  of  one,  a plan  which 
is,  we  are  informed,  actually  in  successful  operation  in  a number  of  pits  in  Durham 
where  it  was  adopted  from  other  motives.  Any  such  plan  need  not  of  course  affect 
the  total  output  or  the  number  of  men  employed,  but  merely  their  arrangement 
m shifts,  and  at  the  tace.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  introducing  a throe  shift  system  where  it  is  not  already  in  force  But  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  in  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  the  method  of  working  in  these 
two  counties  could,  without  serious  difficulty,  be  adapted  to  an  eight  hours'  law  The 
majority  of  the  liewers  in  these  two  counties  have,  however,  a sfiong  dislike  to  begin 
their  shift  in  the  afternoon.  We  desire  to  express  no  opinioi  as  to  the  vX%° of S 

* See.  that  of  Mr.  Levett,  B.  24, 077-153;  Mr.  Clifton,  B.  24,167-306  • Mr  D 

Sir  George  Findlay,  B,  26,032-40;  Mr.  A.  Ballantyne,  B.  25,031-282  ; Mr.  j.  FaislevR ^^ino4’^^"646 1 
others.  See  also  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  as  to  hours,  and  the  Evidence  and7 Report  of fhe  IT* ! ““f 
(Group' B)  be  SCt  Comm,ttee’  1891>  SQmmari8ed  for  the  Commission  at  page  89  of  Vol.  III.  0?  Di|est 

t “ Labour  Gazette,”  January  1894,  p.  17. 

t See  die  important  testimony  of  Mr.  &i«en,  Controller  ofthe  Labour  Department,  in  favour  of  ,„„1,  urn. 
coal  miners,  railway  employees,  chemical  workers,  &c.,  7038-42.  1 . our  ot  snc"  '01 
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dislike,  but  we  cannot  think  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  securing 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miners  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
boys  and  other  worker’s  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  themselves,  the  urgently 
desired  boon  of  an  eight  hours5  day.* 

Another  industry  with  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  deal  by  special  legislation  is  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  cotton  operatives,  in  particular,  who  were  lately 
found  doubting  the  practicability  of  a further  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  have 
since  returned  to  their  traditional  position,  and  are  now  among  its  most  strenuous 
supporters. f We  believe  that  the  hour 3 of  work  of  all  textile  workers  could  be 
reduced  with  advantage  to  the  community.  We  recommend  that  the  existing  legal 
limit  of  56£  hours  per  week  should  be  at  once  altered  to  48,  the  hours  to  be  fixed  for 
beginning  and  ending  work  being  settled  in  consultation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  nominal  limitation  of  the  law  to  mills  in 
which  women  or  children  are  employed  should  be  expanded  so  as  explicitly  to  cover 
all  textile  factories. 

There  are  other  classes  of  wage-earners,  such  as  shop  assistants  and  tramway 
workers,  for  whom  special  legislation  may  be  expedient.  Pending  the  adoption  of 
more  thorough  proposals,  we  recommend  that  the  Shop  Assistants  Bill  prepared  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  should  be  passed  into  law.J  We  think,  too,  that  in  all  future 
railway  or  tramway  Bills  or  Provisional  Orders,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  require  the 
insertion  of  a clause  prescribing  a maximum  normal  day  for  all  persons  to  be  employed. 

We  would,  however,  deprecate  the  constant  application  to  Parliament  of  trade  after 
trade.  Such  a course  would  not  only  consume  much  valuable  time,  but  would,  in 
our  judgment,  result  at  best  in  a lopsided  regulation  of  industry  which  might*  be 
fraught  with  inconvenience  and  even  danger.  The  precise  and  separate  determination 
of  the  horns  of  labour  in  each  of  the  different  industries  of  the  country  would  demand 
more  investigation  than  the  House  of  Commons  itself  could  usefully  undertake,  and 
would  involve  more  detailed  regulation  than  could  conveniently*  be  embodied  in 
statutory  form. 

What  is  required,  is  some  continuous  process  of  regulation,  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  details  of  different  industries,  but  not  dependent  upon  incessant 
application  to  Parliament.  Such  a process  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  a develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  Administrative  or  Provisional  Orders,  by  which  so  large  a part 
of  modern  legislation  is  effected.  Under  the  Factory  Act,  for  instance,  the  Home 
Secretary  has  already  discretionary  power  to  prescribe  by  order  the  hours  between 
which  alone  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations  shall  work  ; to  determine  in  what 
industries  night  work  shall  be  permitted  : and  to  exclude  certain  industries  altogether 
from  the  Act.  We  recommend  that  an  Eight  Hours’  Act  should  be  passed,  lavin^ 
down  the  principle  of  a maximum  working  day,  and  authorising  its  application  to 
particular  industries,  after  due  inquiry,  by  Orders  similiar  either  to  those  made  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  or  to  the  Provisional  Orders  laid  before  Parliament 
on  other  subjects. 

Under  such  an  Act  the  Home  Secretary,  pending  the  creation  of  a minister  for 
labour,  might  be  empowered  to  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  hours  of  labour  of 
an  industry  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a resolution  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
or  of  any  town  or  county  council,  or  by  the  trades  council  of  any  town  in  which  the 
industry  was  carried  on,  or  by  any  registered  trade  union  or  employers’  association  in 
the  trade  concerned.  The  Home  Secretary  would  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  a.  Commission  of  three  or  four  experts,  with  full  powers  of  investigation,  both 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  industry,  and  the  wishes  of  those  engaged  in  it,  whether 
employers  or  employed.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  inquiry  the  Commission  would 
report,  (a)  what  were  the  facts  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  ; ( b ) what  appeared  to  be 
the  predominant  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  trade  as  to  the  regulation  by  law 
of  their  working  hours ; (c)  what  regulation  of  the  working  hours,  if  any*  was 
desirable,  including  the  arrangement  of  the  working  day  or  week,  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  emergencies,  seasons,  &c  ; (d)  precisely  to  what  trade  or  group  of  allied 
trades  the  regulation  should  extend  ; and  (<?)  whether  the  case  was  one  in  which  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  could  be  more  suitably  remitted  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  districts  in  which  the  industry  was  carried  on.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  report,  the  Home  Secretary  would,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  issue  an  Order,  either 
prescribing  such  a regulation  of  the  maximum  hours  of  labour,  with  such  provisions 

* While  quite  agreeing  with  the  demand  for  the  eight  hour  day,  I dissent  from  the  three 
shift  recommendation.  ( Signed ) William  Abraham. 

t See  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardern  before  the  Commission  as  a Whole,  1161-4 ; compare  also  4877. 

I the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  before  Group  C.,  80669  to  33418. 
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for  emergencies,  setesons,  &e„  as  might  be  required  for  the  trade,  or  else  conferring 
upon  town  or  county  councils*  in  particular  districts,  or  with  regard  to  particular 
industries  in  all  districts,  the  power  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  within  Limits 
specified  by  the  Order.  The  Order  of  either  kind  might  he  required  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty  clays  would  become  law  unless  either 
House,  before  tbe  expiration  of  that  time,  presented  an  address  against  the  Order, 
or  any  part  thereof.  In  this  way  we  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  promptly'  to 
secure  am  Eight  Hours’  Day  for  all  manual  workers  with  a due  regard  for  the 
circumstances  of  each  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and 
without  seriously  encroaching  upon  the  time  of  Parliament. 

Tee  Factory  Department. 


Such  extensions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  as  we  have  suggested,  both  for 
the  reform  of  the  swreated  trades  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  must 
necessarily  involve  the  enlargement,  and  perhaps  the  re-organisation,  of  the  existing 
Factory  Department. 

Though  hampered  by  the  inadequate  staff  at  its  disposal,  that  Department  has 
rendered  inestimable  service  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  in  the 
factory  industries.  Unfortunately,  although  domestic  and  other  small  workshops  have 
been,  since  1878,  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts,  no  register  of  these 
workplaces  has  been  prepared,!  and  though  some  attempt  in  this  direction  has,  we 
believe,  recently  been  made,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  great  majority  of.  them  are 
not  actually  under  inspection.  We  think  it  of  great  importance,  on  economic  grounds, 
that  all  workplaces,  whether  small  or  large,  and  all  industries,  whether  carried  on  in 
factories  or  in  slum  tenements,  should  he  subject  to  equal  though  not  necessarily 
identical  regulation  and  control.  Tbe  evidence  is  to  us  conclusive  that  in  tbe  great 
majority  of  the  smaller  workplaces  the  factory  law  has  been  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter. $ We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Factory  Department  should  prepare 
a complete  register  of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Acts,  and  that  arrangements 
should  he  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  an  equally  adequate  inspection  of  all  such 
places,  whether  they  bo  factories,  workshops  proper,  or  the  so-called  domestic  work- 
shops. The  occupier  of  a factory  or  a mine  is  already  required  under  penalty  to 
report  to  the  Factory  or  Mines  Department  his  intention  of  commencing  work.  We 
think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a similar  obligation  should  he  imposed  upon 
the  occupiers  of  all  other  workplaces  subject  to  the  Acts.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  recommendation  that  the  landlord  of  any  premises  intended  to  he 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  known  to  him  to  he  so  used,  should  likewise  he 
required  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Factory  Department  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspection  that  the  premises  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.§ 
With  these  reports,  together  with  the  register  of  home  workers  now  required  to  he 
kept  by  employers  giving  out  work,  it  ought  soon  to  become  impossible  for  any 
workplace  subject  to  the  Acts  to  escape  the  inspectors’  notice.  We  recommend,  that 
the  Acts  should  be  extended  to  all  persons  employed  in  laundries,  and  (at  any  rate 
as  regards  notice  of,  and  protection  against,  accidents)  to  canals,  docks,  ships,  and 
other  craft  in  port,  warehouses,  buildings,  and  other  works  in  course  of  construction, 
and  any  other  places  of  like  character  not  already  subject  to  regulation. 

A serious  attempt  to  bring  under  inspection  tbe  small,  as  well  as  the  large, 
workshops  even  if  confined  to  those  already  subject  to  tbe  Factory  Acts,  will  involve 
a considerable  increase  in  the  staff  employed.  Even  including  tbe  addition  recently 
made  the  expansion  of  the  Factory  Department  has,  we  believe,  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  steady  extension  of  the  scope  of  tbe 
law,  or  with  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

This  inadequacy  of  staff  has  not  only  prevented  the  Factory  Department  from 
making  any  serious  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  of  1878,  as  regards  workshops.  Even 
in  the  factories  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  tbe  inspection  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  efficient,  and  where  the  actual  working  places  are  large  and  healthy,  the  lavatory 
accommodation  is  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  in  a state  which  is  a disgrace  not  only 
to  the  employers  concerned,  but  also  to  the  Government  department  responsible  fox- 
carrying  out  the  law.  The  investigations  made  by  the  Lady  Sub -Commissioners  afford, 
in  the  words  of  the  official  summary  “ ample  evidence  of  the  neglected,  filthy  and 


* In  view  of  snch  increased  power  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland  should  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  England. 

+ 4441-52. 


Mr.  Bignold,  0. 10,185-94  ; Answers  to  Questions  Group  0. ; and  many  witnesses 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Booth  before  the  Commission  ns  a Whole. 

§ 5-U7-5S01,  Commission  as  a Whole. 


before  that  Group ; 
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“ insanitary  condition  of  tlie  greater  number  of  the  lavatories  in  textile  factories 
“ . The  scandalous  state  of  things  detailed  may  be  briefly  ascribed  to  two  causes— 

“ the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  inspection,  and  the  ignorance  and 
“ indifference  of  the  employers.*  If  this  is  the  condition  of  the  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion in  the  registered  and  well-known  large  textile  factories,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  must  be  the  sanitary  state  of  the  unregistered  and  uninspected  workshops  in 
which  millions  of  the  population  pass  half  their  lives.  There  must,  it  is  clear,  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  factory  inspection. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  of  the  present  type. 
For  most  of  the  actual  work  of  inspection  we  look  rather  to  a large  expansion  of 
the  new  class  of  Assistant  Inspectors,  chosen  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  practical 
artisans. f We  recommend  that  each  of  the  present  57  inspectors  should  be  provided 
with  an  adequate  number  of  Assistant  Inspectors,  who,  acting  under  his  direction  and 
control,  should  serve  him  as  eyes  and  ears  throughout  his  necessarily  extensive 
district.  These  Assistant  Inspectors  should  be  eligible  for  promotion — if  their  service 
is  satisfactory — to  the  rank  of  Inspector.  We  welcome  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Home  Secretary  to  appoint  two  women  inspectors.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
this  number  should  be  increased.  We  think  that  a certain  number  of  women  should 
be  included  in  the  staff,  to  be  employed  not  so  much  in  the  regular  round  of  inspection 
duty,  as  for  investigation  of  the  complaints  of  women  workers,  and  for  special 
visits  of  inspection  to  their  workplaces. 

The  present  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts  suffers,  however,  not  only  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  staff  of  inspectors,  but  also  from  the  failure  to  provide  this  staff  with 
office  accommodation  or  clerical  assistance.  Until  very  recently  no  public  office 
existed  outside  of  London  at  which  a factory  inspector  could  be  consulted.  No  local 
address  could  be  given  at  which  he  could  be  communicated  with  by  post,  other  than 
his  private  lodgings  or  dwelling-house  for  the  time  being.  His  whereabouts,  and  even 
his  very  existence,  remained  therefore  practically  unknown  to  the  workers  in  all  but 
that  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  workplaces  which  obey  the  law  requiring 
the  placarding  of  his  address,  or  which  he  was  able  actually  to  inspect.  This 
isolation  was  increased  by  the  large  deduction  made  by  other  work  from  the  time 
which  he  could  devote  to  going  about  his  district.  Though  his  official  correspondence 
is,  or  should  be  large,  and  his  official  reports  are  frequent  and  voluminous,  no 
provision  exists  for  the  payment  of  a clerk.  Any  register  of  places  subject  to 
inspection  must  at  present  be  made  and  maintained  by  the  inspector  himself,  in 
addition  to  his  daily  burden  of  local  correspondence  and  official  reports.  This 
description  is  still  applicable  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom.  But  since  the 
Commission  began  its  work,  the  Home  Secretary  has  hired  public  offices  for  the  Factory 
Inspectors  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  some  other  towns,  and  a small  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  office  work.  But  a great  extension  in  this 
direction  is  required.  "We  recommend  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  proposal 
that  the  Factory  Department  should  at  once  procure  local  offices  in,  at  any  rate,  all 
the  large  industrial  centres  X These  offices,  which  should  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  clerical  staff,  should  relieve  the  inspectors  from  the  bulk  of  their  corre- 
spondence, and  should  undertake,  above  all,  the  keeping  of  the  register  of  workplaces 
subject  to  the  Acts.  The  office  administration  should  be  made  the  charge  of  the 
superintending  inspectors,  and  others  specially  assigned  to  this  duty,  the  ordinary 
inspectors  and  their  assistants  attending  only  for  consultation  and  reports,  or  by 
appointment.  The  offices  could,  of  course,  be  made  available  for  the  mines  inspectors, 
the  number  of  whom  requires,  we  believe,  to  be  considerably  increased.  In  this  case, 
too,  we  recommend  that  the  new  appointments  should  be  made,  in  the  main,  from  the 
ranks  of  practical  working  miners  or  miners’  agents. 

In  another  direction,  too,  increased  activity  appears  to  be  called  for.  The  condition 
of  the  workers  employed  in  unhealthy  or  dangerous  manufacturing  processes,  or 
under  insanitary  conditions,  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  Factory  Department, 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unsatisfactory  that  so  little  attempt  should  hitherto  have 
been  made  to  diminish  the  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  such  trades  as  the 
potters,  cutlers,  white-lead  workers,  lucifer  match-makers.  &c. 

The  Factory  Acts  confer  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  power  of  framing  special 
Buies  for  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades.  We  regret  that  this  power  has  hitherto  been 
so  little  exercised.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary  appointing  departmental  committees  to  consider  what  steps  should  now  be 

* Summary  of  evidence  upon  the  Employment  of  Women,  p.  511. 

t See  evidence  of  Mr.  Henderson,  C,  9020-24  ; Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  C,  0787-95  ; Mr.  C.  Booth  (Commission 
as  a Whole)  5418-6803. 

+ Evidence  before  Commission  as  a whole,  5418-5803. 
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taken  with  regard  to  one  or  two  trades,  but  some  more  permanent  organisation  annears 
?°  “e  re9uile<i-  The  Reports  of  those  Committees,  especially  that  relating  to  white 
lead,  show  how  greatly  additional  protection  is  required,  and  indicate  the  importance 
or  extending  and  systematising  such  investigations. 

The  Factory  Inspectors'  Reports  contain  frequent  references  to  unhealthy  or 
dangerous  processes,  often  with  suggestions  for  the  protection  of  the  workers./  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  medical  or  scientific  experts  upon  the  staff  of  the 
department,  it  has  naturally  been  extremely  difficult  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  frame 
Rules  which  should  be  at  once  practical  and  effective.  We  recommend  that  at  least 
one  such  expert  should  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Factory  Department  with 
particular  reference  to  this  duty,  and  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
specialist  assistance  whenever  required.  It  appears  to  us  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  with  tins  object,  more  use  should  not  be  made  of  the  certifying  surgeons 
whose  duty  is  at  present  restricted  to  passing  young  persons  as  fit  to  commencework 
in  factories.  Both  the  position  and  the  method  of  remuneration  of  these  officials 

Swn  ‘‘if/8  <•  fe  Tn, t0  ‘T’®*1*'  We  suggest  that,  at  any  rate  in  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  trades,  the  local  surgeons  might  usefully  be  employed  under  the  direction 
of  the  expert  at  head-quarters,  to  make  periodical  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  or  to  observe,  over  a prolonged  period,  the  effect  of  pwtionC ZSs® 

health  X if1016  sul3:|e0'  °f  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  community,  calls,  m our  judgment,  For  further  investigation  We 
recommend  that  a small  commission  of  medical  and  scientific  experts  should  Te 
appointed  to  deal  m succession  with  each  of  the  indnstries  in  which  (£e  death  rate  h 
above  the  average,  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  tb? » ■ 

mortality  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  best  be  prevented  excessive 

« j o^e  s^isS,  h 

textile  industries  ; and  we  think  that  the  TTortta  f?  ,dl1  Piece'work  m the 

toextend  it,,  by  Order,  to  “ 

re0“s  sfr&z  Sc.  ri:,prtion  -T" to  be 

the  enforcement  of  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  must  obviously1  fX  tXf-T5'  char8ei  ^ 
supervision  over  the  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  canal  boars  n ^ anI  effective 
the  country.  At  present,  too  there*  anneavs  to  if™  °° barges  ln  all  parts  of 
from  children  under  13  years  of  age  employed  on  can”  blE* 

recommend  'tlUnvot!^  which  we 

charge,  oven  if  all  our  suggestions  3? £LteT we™;’ that  *c  additional 
amount  which  we  regardSJffi  eo3s™  w£hf°v  ?°’OOOL  a *»*•  an 

expected  from  its  outlay.  comparison  with  the  great  social  advantage  to  be 

various  departments  now  dealing  with  iZm-  3JL  w™4”  f°r  “our  of 
the  recent  appointment,  under  the  President  of  the  R™,'  l Tfrs?*?rd  wlfR  satisfaction 
missioner  for  Labour,  with  a staff  of! cmtrffi  and “t  . f T“de>  of  a Chief  Com- 
anticipate  great  advantage  from  tbe’nrenaiation  of  ...  bfJOm'  Correspondents.”  We 
matters  connected  with  the  industrial  condition  J t5urate  rePorts  and  statistics  upon 
publication  in  so  excellent  a fom“h”“Sbon, ft, class,  and  their 
that  increased  provision  should  be  made  in  teXertTof " Th J indeed’ 

Labour  ought  always  to  be  able  to  obtain  tljff  • Chief  Commissioner  of 

gators  and  special  experts,  whenever  auv  narticida,  T °n  °f  tramed  mdustrial  investi- 
It  appears  to  ns  desirable  thaTtKctoXnrt-em  duoidation. 

hand,  and  the  Labour  Department  on  the  othe/shmlu  T “T"*™***  011  «»  one 
ship.  The  extensive  staff  and  widXexnXXP  Xu  b S°USn * “*°  dose  relation, 
bclieve,  lie  used  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  work  of  tX*  dfTai;tmeiit  could,  we 
hand,  the  intimate  knowledge  acquired  bv  the  Lahnn  Ti  X,  yotmger.  On  the  other 

iecdmgs  of  the  wage-earners  wouhl  he  mfiluTble  tXh  ol  the  needs  and 

protection  of  their  standard  of  life  , departments  charged  with  the 

single  Department  of  Labour,  in  which  the  nreseXS’  tlle  f°™ation  of  a 

the  Home  Office,  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Mln,es  DePartments  of 
Friendly  Societies  should  be  included.  “ ^ d f T ade’  aad  the  Registry  of 

* ^e‘‘  “ Labour  Gazette.”  — 

; X uw  iSa2LBJ°£  G»L1sS.^ps?ie“.t'  >««-<*. 
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The  establishment  of  a single  Department  of  Labour,  and  the  consequent  union 
under  one  responsible  Minister  of  all  the  branches  of  administration  specially  charged 
with  labour  questions,  would  afford  a convenient  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  Minister  for  Labour,  with  a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  increasing  prominence 
of  industrial  problems  and  the  growing  participation  in  politics  of  the  wage-earning 
class  leads  us  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  appointment  of  such  a Minister  to  whose 
charge  the  proposed  Department  of  Labour  would  naturally  he  committed  The 
creation  of  the  Department  itself  would,  however,  involve  no  legislation,  and  need  not 
be  delayed  until  provision  can  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a Minister  for  Labour 


Seamen. 


Wc  have  reserved  for  a separate  section  the  needs  of  the  seamen,  in  whose  case  the 
protective  law  is  administered,  not  by  the  Home  Office,  but  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Any  effectual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life  of  other  classes  of  -workers  must  he 
accompanied  by  a similar  advance  for  the  sailor,  or  the  percentage  of  British  seamen 
on  British  ships  will  continue  to  fall.  The  evidence  produced  before  us  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  great  success  of  previous  legislation  regulating  the  mercantile  marine  * 
We  believe  that  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  and  their  not  infrequent 
prosecutions  of  offending  owners  have  been  of  the  greatest  value.  That  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  has,  however,  hitherto  been  confined,  in  the  main  to  tile 
prevention  of  actual  wreck  and  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

Since  1854,  for  instance,  the  Board  lias  had  power,  under  section  226  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  to  require  any  Local  Marine  Board  to  appoint  a medical 
inspector  of  ships,  charged  with  the  inspection  of  medical  stores  on  ships  Such 
officers  appear,  however,  seldom,  if  ever,  to  have  been  appointed.  We  recommend 
that  the  action  of  the  Board  should  now,  in  the  public  interest,  be  expressly  extended 
to  the  improvement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  common  sailor  or  fireman  on  board 
ship,  so  far,  at  least  as  regards  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  .health  and  efficiency.  It  must  always  be  specially  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  a seaman  himself  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice ; and  wo  consider  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  itself  take  action  to  ensure,  both  by  inspection  and  by  prose- 
cution whenever  necessary,  that  the  law  is  complied  with.  The  legislation  immediately 
required  appears  to  us  to  be  (a)  the  enforcement  of  a compulsory  maiming  soalef 
so  adjusted  as  to  secure  a normal  eight  hours’  day  for  sailors  and  firemen ; (b)  the 
restriction  of  the  employment  of  Lascars,  or  other  'non-European  seamen  to  a limited 
proportion  of  the  crew ; and  (c)  the  insistance  on  the  provision  of  proper  sleeping 
accommodation  for  each  seaman,  with  at  least  120  feet  of  cubic  space,  and  free  from 
insanitary  conditions.}:  Further  provision  is  required  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

existing  law.  We  recommend,  for  instance,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  make  it 
part  of  its  duty  to  see  that  the  Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and  Bating)  Act 
1880, § is  carried  out.  At  present,  the  sailor  can  only  arrange  for  half  his  wages  to  be 
paid  to  to  wife,  and  that  only  once  a month.  As  this  amount  is  often  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  in  many  cases  hardship  arises.  We  recommend  that  the 
shipowner  should  be  required  to  issue  in  this  way,  if  desired  by  the  seaman,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  wages  as  they  accrue,  and  to  make  the  payments  weekly. 

™ Biu  providing  for  a minimum  food  scale,  which  passed  its  second  reading  in 
die  House  of  Commons  in  1892,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  passed  into  law,  and  to 
be  strictly  enforced  by  the  Board.  We  regard  it,  moreover,  as  important  to  the  sea- 
man s health  that  some  qualification,  however  elementary,  should  be  required  before  a 
man  is  engaged  as  cook.||  Finally,  we  consider  that  the  Local  Marine  Boards,  of 
winch The  elected  members  are  now  chosen  exclusively  from  shipowners  by  shipowners, IT 
should  be  made  equally  representative  of  the  seamen.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  adds  to  each  Board  four  nominated  members,  has  lately  appointed 
m many  cases  one  seaman  or  ex-seaman.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  the  seaman 
registered  as  residing  at  each  port  should  not,  equally  with  the  shipowners,  possess  the 
right  of  voting  for  and  of  electing  representatives  of  their  own  class  to  a body  in  whose 
action  they  have  noTess  vital  an  interest  than  their  employers. 


Oroujfl; llle  strikill£  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Calcraft,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  before 
t See  evidence  of  Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.,  Group  B,  13,815-15,891. 

} sJ-'n  t/’’  B.,  11,307  i Captain  Hatfield,  B.,  13,312-6;  Mr.  Poehurn,  B.,  14,089-195. 

li  6 °*  Trade  Circular  of  1st  June  1891  given  in  Sir  H.  Calcraft’s  evidence  (Group  B). 

II  Evidence  of  Mr.  Raeburn,  B.,  13,429-31.  * J 

WiLnT\7£USe  Commons  Return,  No.  372  of  1890;  evidence  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  Sir  II.  Calcraft,  Mr.  J.  H. 
’ an<l  others;  Section  110  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854. 
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Women  Workers. 

Another  important  section  of  workers  requiring  separate  consideration  is  that  of 
women  and  girls.  The  evidence  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  indicates 
that,  especially  in  the  “ sweated  ” trades  in  great  cities,,  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  are  working  at  wages  far  below  those  of  even  unskilled  men,  often 

c TTrlvioK  ant  fr\v  ViaaRiTiv  iinfl  d Art Ant  TYtfl.int.A TMinn#  V 


oi  women  are  working  at  wages  rar  below  those  oi  even  unskilled  men,  often 
indeed  at  rates  which  are  insufficient  for  healthy  and  decent  maintenance.  Women, 
too,  are  special  sufferers  from  long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions,  and  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  but  little  means  of  obtaining  redress  through  Trade  Union  action. 

We  regard  the  economic  degradation  of  the  women  and  girls  in  many  of  the 
industries  of  the  great  cities  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  of  industrial 
problems.  Their  condition  is  best  in  those  industries  in  which  the  factory  system  has 
become  universal,  and  worst  in  those  in  which  home  work  most  prevails.  We  consider 
that  a strenuous  endeavour  should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  raise  the  East 
London  trouser  finisher  or  fur-puller  to  the  level  of  the  Lancashire  mill- worker. 

We  do  do  not  propose  any  special  legislation  for  women.  We  regard,  however 
almost  every  page  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Reports  relating  to  women  and  girls 
as  demonstrating  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  the  reforms  already  described.  Though 
much  may  be  hoped  from  a spread  of  Trade  Unionism  among  women  workers,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  liow  they  can  obtain  by  mere  voluntary  combination,  either  an* eight 
hours  day,  or  any  material  rise  of  the  standard  of  wages,  or  sanitation.  Their  only 
hope  lies  in  the  extension  of  collective  action  by  the  State.  The  thorough  enforce- 
ment and  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  gradual  supersession  of  home  work 
by  the  factory  system,  and  the  promotion  of  shorter  hours  and  greater  regularity  of 
employment  appear  to  us  the  most  promising  means  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  women  workers.  The  extension  of  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  and  other 
Government  and  municipal  employment  would,  together  with  the  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  clauses  prohibiting  home-work  and  requiring  recognition  of  the  Trade  Union 
wages,  co-operate  most  usefully  in  this  work. 

. A f,rw  special  points  may  be  noted.  We  think  that  the  number  of  women  factory 
Sta'1™ “ldbe  moreased-  and  that  local  authorities  might  advantageously  be 
urged  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Kensington  Vestry 
wUth^^f^hr  Councils  in  appointing  women  sanitary  inspectors 
dries  whe+l?^  enforcing  the  sanitary  law  in  women’s  workplaces.  Laun- 

dnes  whethei  great  or  small,  should,  as  we  have  already  proposed,  be  brought  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  these  should  likewise  be  extended  so  as  to  inclfde  “hose 
workplaces  m the  hardware  trades  in  which  women  hire  stalls  or  foro-os  The  hours 
of  bar  and  restaurant  attendants  should  be  regulated  like  those  of  othefworkers 

X l“;edens  evidkS T 

^ ttt  cvmyS 

results  of  specially  dangerous  industries,  should  beSade  toe  JS  5°*,  f J 

amflaid  ’huforo^rl^ment) ^rirso^^a^of^prevtmting^^h^f^fS0™6  hT^ti^f 

susceptibility  to  lead  poisoning,  to  the  conclusion  evlde“ce  of  tbelr  greate 

dangerous  portions  of  the  white-lead  manufactor^?  ^ employment  m the  more 
This  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Home  Office  Committee^  abS°lutely  ProhlbltetLt 

Thu  Ageicumueai  Labodehks. 

relations  betwem  SmS th*  Hhome^re’^Sl^0'1'318  !n‘1'jircd 

the  condition  of  the  labourer  may  owimr  te  fh»  l Ple!!eilts  8 sa(1  picture.  Though 
at  previous  periods,  we  eamiot  but  regard  it  as  nmfn  °f  fo.od’  he  n0  worse  than 
audso  important  a section  of  the  popidation  C?1  ™a8tisfactory  that  so  large 

— r— — --  L_L  011  should  continue  to  exist  on  incomes 

Ur*  condition  ol  the  women  employed  in  flip  1 : - 

+ See  Miss  Abruluuu’s  Report,  throughout.  ‘ " sheds  at  Belfast  calls  for  immediate  attention. 

% See  Miss  Abraham's  Report. 

§ Labour  Gazette,  December  1893,  p.  1 97, 

|!  Nos.  2,  3,  14,  15,  and  18  of  C.— 6894. 
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which  do  not  exceed  (even  including  all  perquisites)  12s.  to  15s.  per  week,  whilst 
in  Ireland  it  is  often  less  than  8s.  So  long  as  wages  in  the  country  remain 5 at  the 
present  low  level  the  rural  workman  will  remain  a constant  drag  upon  any  attempts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  town  worker.  On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  we  consider 
that  an  earnest  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Government  so  to  raise ’the  standard 
of  the  rural  workman  that  his  minimum  wage  may  rise  to  at  least  a sufficiency  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  a family. 

Any  thorough  reform  of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  in  agricul- 
ture involves,  in  our  opinion,  a fundamental  revolution  in  the-  conditions  of  the 
ownership  and  tenure  of  land  in  the  direction  of  State  and  municipal  ownership, 
consideration  of  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  to  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  various  minor  proposals  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  independence  and  elevating  the  position  of  those  who  work  on  the  land. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  transformation  of 
the  labourer’s  home.  Almost  every  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners testifies  to  the  need  of  better  housing  accommodation*  The  official  summary 
records  that  “ there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a large  proportion  of  the  cottages 
“ inhabited  by  labourers,  are  below  a proper  standard  of  what  is  required  for  decency 
“ and  comfort,  while  a considerable  number  of  them  are  vile  and  deplorably  wretched 
“ dwellings.f 

Though  much  has  been  done  in  some  villages,  in  others  (as  for  instance,  in  parts 
of  Dorsetshire)  the  state  of  the  cottage  accommodation  remains  practically  as  bad  as 
it  was  in  1867.  In  Ireland  the  provision  under  The  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act  of  1881 
of  over  11,000  cottages  out  of  public  funds,  and  the  letting  of  these  by  the  boards  of 
guardians  direct  to  the  labourers  has  been  productive,  as  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
report,  of  immense  advantage.  J This  Act,  although  a great  boon  to  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural labourer,  is  sadly  deficient  in  its  procedure,  and  the  legal  expenses  connected 
with  its  operation  stultify  to  a great  extent  the  object  in  view.  An  amendment  of 
this  Act  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  giving  greater  facilities  to  boards  of  guardians 
in  the  acquiring  of  land,  and  reducing  to  a minimum  the  legal  costs.  In  fact,  to  be 
thoroughly  effective  the  Act  should  be  made  compulsory.  We  recommend  that  the 
parish  councils  in  Great  Britain  should  receive  the  same  power  of  providing  cottages 
as  is  enjoyed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland,  and  by  town  councils  throughout 
the  whole  country;  and  that  every  encouragement  and  facility  should  be  afforded  by 
the  Local  Goverment  Board  for  the  free  exercise  of  this  power. 

In  only  one  case,  that  of  Thingoe,  Suffolk,  has  a rural  sanitary  authority  in  England 
built  cottages,  under  a scheme  sanctioned  in  accordance  with  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  of  providing  adequate  sanitary  housing  accommodation 
should  be  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  rural  authorities  by  a circular  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  accommodation  is  reported  to 
be  deficient,  a special  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  authority, 
inciting  it  to  take  action.  Wo  believe  that  the  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
cottages,  owned  neither  by  the  landlord  nor  the  farmer,  but  tenable  directly  from  a 
public  authority,  would  go  far  to  increase  the  independence  and  improve  the  position 
of  the  English  labourer.§  Scarcely  less  important  than  the  supply  of  cottages  is  the 
provision  of  allotments  and  small  holdings.  We  are  strongly  averse  to  the  statutory 
creation  of  any  new  individual  landowners,  but,  in  order  to  effect  a rise  in  the 
wages  of  farm  labourers,  we  recommend  that  the  utmost  possible  facilities  should 
be  afforded  to  parish  and  district  councils  to  both  purchase  and  hire  land  com- 
pulsorily, for  the  purpose,  not  of  selling,  but  of  letting  it  out  in  small  plots. 
With  a view  to  bringing  about  a general  rise  of  agricultural  wages  and  agri- 
cultural independence,  we  should  seek  to  enable  every  enterprising  labourer  to  get 
access  to  a piece  of  land  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  To  be  of  service  it  must  be  within  a 
rade  of  his  cottage,  as  otherwise  he  cannot  reach  it  to  put  in  Ms  odd  time.  It  must 
also  be  obtainable  at  a fair  rent  as  compared  with  that  wMch  farmers  pay  for  land 
of  similar  quality.  Einally  the  dilatory  and  costly  processes  prescribed  by  the  Allot- 
ments Act  should  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  Act  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 


* See  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  Report,  pp.  22-27 : Mr.  Chapman’s,  pp.  31-35;  Mr.  Thomas’s,  pp.  21-24;  Mr. 
opencer’s,  pp.  14-17,  and  especially  pp.  29-31. 
t Par.  46  of  Summary. 

+ See  especially  Mr.  McCrea’s  Report,  p.  10. 

h ^'omPare  significant  objection  to  the  more  extensive  carrying  out  of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act..  1831, 
<<  fVu  ™r*  -^Crea  : “ There- is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush,  the  farmers  do  not  want  to  create  a new  order 
of  labourers  who  would  have  the  control  of  the  situation;”  p.  10. 
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The  lot  of  the  labourer  in  old  age  demands,  moreover,  immediate  attention.  We  are 
satisfied  neither  with  the  workhouse  nor  with  outdoor  relief  as  the  community’s 
provision,  in  declining  years,  for  those  who  have  tilled  its  soil.  The  subject  of 
pensions  for  the  aged  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Report.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  the  grant  of  an  honorable  pension  from  public  funds,  to 
all  aged  persons  alike,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,*  would,  in  our  opinion, 
do  much  to  raise  the  status  of  the  poorer  classes  of  workers,  and  especially  to  increase 
the  independence  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

We  do  not  pretend  in  these  few  suggestions,  in  any  way  to  exhaust  the  reforms 
which  are  needed  before  the  farm  labourer  can  be  placed  in  a satisfactory  position. 
His  greatest  want  is  freedom  and  independence.!  We  believe  that  the  new  parish 
councils,  if  allowed  a fairly  free  hand  by  Parliament  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  gradually  supply  this  want  better  than  any  action  of  the  central  Government 
could  do.  Eor  the  village  therefore,  we  recommend  Democratic  organisation,  with 
lull  power  to  deal  with  village  problems. 


Employers’  Liability. 

. reform  of  the  law  relating  to  the  employers  liability  for  accidents  to  persons 
m his  employment  has  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  session  which  has  just  closed  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  details 
We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  for  a change  in  the  law  to  meet  the  many 

t5?tTnOT;  anse;  Pe  passed  bytlie  House  °f  Commons,  but  not 
agieed  to  hy  the  fiords,  embodies  the  reforms  which  we  recommend.  We  strongly 
urge  that  a renewed  attempt  should  immediately  be  made  to  pass  it  into  law.  We 
any  employer  or  any  wage-earner  being  allowed  to  “contract 
th,+  tel  i a - W«*58“d  ? a?  of  paramount  importance  to  the  whole  community 
, ““  tb°Se  °f  health’  Nation,  sanitation,  &c^ 

should  be  mevocably  secured  to  every  person,;  and  that  the  miner  should  uo  more  he 

EfRt1Bationnsa ^ benefit: * of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  than  those  of  the 
Mines  Peculations  Acts.  The  privilege  of  “ contracting  out  ” in  return  for  some  real 
or  fancied  individual  advantage,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of  our  factory  and 

wZth^TiaZ  A0t-S'  ““  Code,1 'and  ^ith  the  lat  dSg 

witn  the  public  health.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  support  of  this  view  that 

expr^sedMmself’strongl^aga^^^contoicting’out^010  “ has' 

b y thf 

We  recommend,  therefore AUt  ™ 0?der in ^Oouncfl  orT^0^-0'  woAmcn- 
explicitly  adopt  as  the  rule  of  all  department  of  the ZZ  Treasury  Mmnte,  should 
the  Bill  of  1893-4.  ^ PU^1C  service  the  provisions  of 

The  Unemployed. 

munity.  We  regard  this  irregSaritvTs  one  S\T°  °t.lar8?  seoti<”«  of  the  corn- 
present  tending  to  degrade  the®  tandwd  of  life  **  m°St  SenOUS  of  the  factors  at 

“d  -“y  different  causes. 

to  month.  The  alternate  IndJoSi™  lmplTd  from  m°»th 

trial  world  causes  periods  of  depression  wbinli  « traf  e,  thioughout  the  indus- 

employment.  And  arising  ouUf  Se  two  by  '^spread  lack  of 

producing  an  unemployed  class,  we  have  finally  th?do°°'f0perati?S  Wlth  them  in 

^aonalfluctuations,8  we’<hel^y^^^^^  feLticf^omi  ^o^the’^eated^ra^w’^  he 

a“ad“l  'V  «*>»  m UfcC?  <E  O^S°Lp“?p.- «.)  to*  and 
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general  establishment  of  an  eight . hours’  day,  and  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the 
Factory  Act,  would  go  far  to  diminish  the  minor  irregularities  of  employment.  Much 
can  be  effected  too  in  nearly  all  industries  by  the  exercise  of  a reasonable  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  authorities.  We  consider  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  public  administration,  so  to  use  its  power  and 
influence  as  to  mitigate  seasonal  irregularity  of  employment  as  far  as  possible.  We 
think,  for  instance,  that  every  public  authority  should  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  in  arranging  at  what  season  of  the  year  it  will  have  its 
work  executed.  The  number  of  painters  out  of  work  in  the  winter  would,  for 
instance,  be  diminished  if  it  were  made  a rule  that  no  painting  work  should  be  done 
for  public  authorities  in  the  busy  season.  The  irregularity  of  employment  among 
compositors  might  be  greatly  mitigated  if  some  consideration  were  shown  in  the  dates 
at  which  large  public  printing  orders  were  given  out. 

In  one  case,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  irregular  employment  are  too  serious  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  continued  demoralisation  of  the  riverside  population 
of  East  London,  by  the  system  of  casual  labour,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the 
gravest  of  all  the  problems  which  the  Metropolis  presents.  No  real  improvement  can 
be  effected  in  the  condition  of  East  and  South-East  London  so  long  as  the  system  of 
intermittent  employment  of  casual  dock  and  wharf  labourers  prevails.  Irregularity  of 
river  traffic  cannot,  of  course,  be  entirely  avoided.  But  the  experience  of  the  Post  Office, 
the  co-operative  societies,  and  the  great  railway  companies  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  combine  prompt  management  of  fluctuating  business,  if  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale,  with  the  regular  employment  of  a disciplined  and  well-organised  staff.  If  we 
could  raise  the  condition  of  the  dock  labourers  even  to  that  of  the  railway  porters  or 
Post  Office . employees  the  gain  to  London  would  be  incalculable.  So  long  as  the 
administration  of  London’s  docks  and  wharves  is  entrusted  to  a large  number  of 
competing  employers,  we  see  no  chance  of  this  immense  social  reform  being 
accomplished. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  consultation  with  the  London 
County  Council,  should  at  once  prepare  a Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a representa- 
tive Dock  and  Harbour  Board  for  the  Thames,  with  power  to  take  over  and  administer 
the  docks  and  wharves  below  London  Bridge,  as  well  as  all  the  present  functions  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  lower  Thames.  The 
Thames  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  should,  of  course,  include  representatives  from  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Town  Council  of  West  Ham,  and  other  local  authorities 
interested.  We  think,  moreover,  that  one  representative  of  the  shipowners  and  one  of 
the  dock  labourers  might  with  advantage  be  added.  And  it  should  be  charged  upon 
the  Board,  as  one  of  its  primary  duties,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  possible  for  the 
organisation  and  permanent  employment  by  the  Board  itself  of  a regular  staff  of  dock 
and  riverside  labourers. 

In  this  connection  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  by  one  of  our  number  a plan  for 
concentrating  and  improving  the  dock  accommodation  of  London  by  cutting  a new 
channel  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs.*  Such  a project,  if  feasible,  would  present  many 
advantages,  and  would  probably  greatly  promote  regularity  of  employment  on  the 
river  and  in  the  docks  and  wharves.  It  involves,  however,  engineering  and  financial 
problems  of  importance,  and  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
a , special  report  by  suitable  experts,  which  should  be  laid  before  the  Thames  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  as  soon  as  this  is  established. 

The  extensive  failure  of  employment  which  results  from  commercial  depression 
appears  to  us  to  be,  as  Lord  Earrer  declared,  j*  “ an  inevitable  consequence  of  private 
enterprise,”  that  is,  of  the  management  of  industry  by  individual  capitalists  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  gain.  Where  an  industry  is  carried  on,  not  for  private  profit, 
but  in  order  to  supply  a public  want,  much  greater  permanence  of  work  can  be 
secured.  The  Postmaster-General,  for  instance,  who  is  by  far  the  largest  employer 
of  labour  in  the  country,  and  who  has  to  deal  with  an  ever-fluctuating  business,  never, 
as  we  are  informed,  dismisses  from  lack  of  work  any  employee  who  has  once  been, 
taken  on.  the  establishment.  And  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society!  indicates  with  what  success  the  elimination  of  the 
profit-maker  and  the  substitution  of  production  with  direct  reference  to  a known 
demand,  may  transform  industries  hitherto  irregular,  into  sources  of  constant  employ - 


* See  evidence  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann  before  the  Commission  as  a Whole. 

| 8043,  Commission  as  a Whole. 

X Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Maxwell  before  Commission  as  a Whole,  449, 
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ment.  The  only  real  remedy  for  the  instability  caused  by  commercial  fluctuations  is 
believe,  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  collective  for  the  competitive  administra’ 
tion  of  industry.  Every  extension  of  public  administration  almost  necessarily  results 
m an  increase  in  the  area  of  constant,  as  compared  with  irregular  employment  anrl  n 
consequent  rise  in  the  standard  of  life  which  cannot  fail  to  he  the  marked  advkntal 
of  the  whole  community. 

This  consideration  furnishes,  in  our  view,  an  important  argument  for  the  extension 
wherever  practicable,  of  municipal  and  national  administration.  In  the  meantime’ 
tJfrere“™s  tobe  dealt  with  the  widespread  distress  and  demoralisation 
We  heHe7  ^ fa>b™  °f  employment  in  times  of  commercial  contraction 

Mttorife  ^ m m°b  03868  a con8lderable  ktitude  should  be  permitted  to  local 

inAn~  district  m which  distress  has  arisen  from  a serious  contraction  of  the  local 
industries,  vestries,  local  boards  and  town  and  county  councils  should  be  allowed  and 

4 Sufficient^  Uuaf’  C?  w 'fr  01  Pa"P™f  m being  attached  to  this  relief.  ? P 

aa*M&aS^l«sasBssas 

2i"C“,'SS,  ™ ““hSTTfLb"'  “ 

among  the  most  difficult  offt«e  prittoT W ^ “ °”  ronts 

spS^a^^  to  deal  with 

distinct  problem.  There  exists  ^ r™™  a further  and  quite 

or  only  casually  employed  labourers,  livtog  ^waVStaTtomluth 
we  believe,  no  verv  larse  ner-cen t.no-P  n-P  J \ i ,na  t0  mouth — compnsmg, 
constitute  a source  of  gravt? social  disease  Thi?0^^0^^  safficient  “i  number  to 
regular  and  efficient  wikme^  o who^  we  KhC  h°‘  be  °,°nfuSecl  ™tb  the 
them,  indeed,  are  regular  workers  enoutffi  whZ  fn  0 been  referring.  Some  of 
need  only  a better  organisation  of  industry  to  rank  a! to  do-  Tbes8 
m their  present  condition,  unfit  for  anv^heffer  8 e.®f.ent  “fizens.  Others  are, 

extreme  poverty,  the  weakness  arising  fromNon"  coEedw'  I**®  degradation  of 

demoralisation  due  to  irregularity  of  life  haw  Lw  want>  an(1  above  all,  the 
residuum  physically  and  morally  incapable  nf  nr,  +m+^  *°i  Pr0^uce  an-  unfortunate 
character  with  which  we  have  Trie  to  Seal  must  “ The  deration  of 
disease.  We  must  aim  at.  preventing  any  spread  of  the' onto^®1-’  blr.treated  as  a case  of 

SXt 


to  ensure  that  its  ranks  are  no  lono-er  swolLTbvtl?1'  teo,hnic1al  education,  we  ought 
whom  the  first  shook  of  industrial  disloeaS  Sows  out  rf  w “ Skilled  S’011*118 
1-tor  the  actual  invalids  of  In, hr,.,,-  , out  oi  work.” 

unfit  for  regular  work-we  should  wcleoL  thrttZShme^^11™  alrcadr  bc00me 
colonies,  under  strict  government,  to  which  anv  mm  oi  exP«™ental  labour 

term  to  undergo  the  course  of  mental  and^hni^X  “mmitt6d  for  a fixed 
calculated  to  restore  him  to  tlio  ranks  of  the  wn!?  educational  discipline  most 
particular  problem  lies,  in  our  opinion,  in  a wil  dev  l'  T1e solution  indeed  of  this 
upon  the  principle  that  paupers,  no  less  MSf”?  f th8  poor  law,  based 
distinct  classes,  each  requiring  its  own  nartionlni-^vri  Patleuts>  faA  naturally  into 
directed  not  to  punish,  but  to  cure.  ^ ar  sl£llle(i  an(i  separate  treatment, 


timmmmsw 
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Conditions  op  Public  Employment. 

It  follows  from  tlie  general  lines  of  our  argument  that  the  Government  should,  in 
our  opinion  strive  always  to  show  itself  a model  employer.  Since  the  Commission 
began  its  work  this  principle  has,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  been  explicitly 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  6th  of  March  1893  the  House 
resolved : — 1 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  person  should,  in  Her  Majesty’s  Naval 
“ Establishments,  be  engaged  at  wages  insufficient  for  a proper  maintenance]  and  that 
“ the  conditions  of  labour  as  regards  hours,  wages,  insurance  against  accidents, 
“ provision  for  old  age,  &c.  should  be  such  as  to  afford  an  example  to  private 
“ employers  throughout  the  country.”* 

This  resolution  was,  after  instructive  debate,  expressly  accepted  by  the  Government 
as  applicable  to  all  the  public  departments,  and  was  adopted  without  a dissentient 
voice.  We  look  upon  this  new  departure  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  example 
set  by  public  departments  and  local  authorities  who,  together  employ  directly  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  adult  male  labour  of  the  country  has,  we  believe,  a great 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  other  wage-earners. 

Its  influence  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  life  cannot  fail  to  be  considerable, 
whilst  the  constancy  of  its  action  makes  it  an  invaluable  lever  of  social  reform. 

We  regard  it  therefore  as  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  public  authority 
should  so  arrange  the  conditions  of  its  service  as  to  exercise  a good  effect  upon  other 
employers.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  making  publicly  known  that  the 
old  principle  of  the  Treasury  that  the  Government  ought  to  buy  its  labour  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  pay  it  no  more  than  the  competitive  prices,  has  been  definitely 
and  deliberately  abandoned.  The  contrary  principle  now  that  it  has  been  endorsed 
by  two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commonsf  will,  we  presume,  be  expressly 
adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  public  service. 

Many  complaints  have,  however,  been  made  to  us  that  the  Government  is,  in  some 
departments,  far  from  being  a model  employer.  J We  consider,  for  instance,  that  the 
wages  paid  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  labourers  in  the  Deptford  Victualling  Yard,  by  the 
Post  Office  to  some  of  its  sorters  and  letter-carriers ; by  the  War  Office  to  labourers 
at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere  j and  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  to  some 
of  their  employees,  violate,  even  after  the  reforms  recently  effected,  the  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  resolutions,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  reconsidered  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  income  below  which  efficiency  and  decent  family  life  cannot 
be  maintained.  Eor  the  Government  to  pay  less  than  this  amount  is  actually  to 
create  the  poverty  and  social,  demoralisation  which  it  is  elsewhere  combatting.  In 
view  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Giffen,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  the  experience  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  other  municipal  bodies,  we  think  that  the  minimum 
wages  of  any  able-bodied  adult  man  in  public  employment  in  London  should  at  any 
rate  not  be  less  than  24s.  a week.  Eor  adult  women  in  London,  the  County  Council 
minimum  of  18s.  a week  might  be  adopted,  though  equal  wages  ought  to  be  paid  for 
equal  work  whether  performed  by  man  or  woman.  In  other  localities  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  less,  the  minimum  might  vary  accordingly,  but  we  think  that  in  no  case 
should  a lower  rate  than  21s.  a week  be  paid  to  adult  men.  The  minimum  should  be 
periodically  reconsidered  with  a view  to  its  being  raised  whenever  practicable,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Labour  Department  to  prepare  every  tenth  year,  a general 
report  upon  the  conditions  of  Government,  compared  with  municipal  and  private 
employment  respectively. 

®.°  we  have  referred  only  to  the  absolute  minimum  wage  below  which  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  community  that  any  family  should  sink.  Eor  all  but  the  most 
unskilled  labour,  however,  a more  advantageous  standard  of  life  has  usually  been 
secured,  which  is  expressed  in  the  standard  rate  of  the  Trade  Union  concerned. 

We  consider  that  wherever  a Trade  Union  standard  wage  or  list  of  piece-work 
exists,  and  is  inpiaetice  observed  by  the  private  employers,  or  any  considerable  section 
or  them,  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  public  authorities  employing  the  particular  class 
ot  workmen  concerned. 

_ The  coopers,  for  instance,  who  are  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  Deptford 

lctuallmg  Yard  at  low  wages  ought  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  list  of  prices 

+ ?t\March  t^93.  Hansard,  p.  1180,  vol.  9. 

I 13th  February  1891  and  6th  March  1893. 

Answers  (GroupA*)6  ? °f  ^ ®ummary  of  Answers  received  (Group  C.),  and  p.  xi.  of  the  Summary  of 
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agreed  to  by  the  Loudon  Master  Coopers’  Association,  and  the  Trade  Union  /'thQ 
Philanthropic  Society  of  Coopers.)  ^ 116 

The  War  Department  should  give  up  its  refusal  to  recognise  at  Woolwich  the 
standard  rate  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  The  standard  rates  in 
practice  obtained  by  the  Associated  Society  of  Shipwrights  should  be  accepted  in  the 
Admiralty  Dockyards.  Wc  regret  to  see,  too,  that  the  ship  riggers  complain*  that 
Iheir  members  in  the  dockyards  receive  far  less  than  the  normal  rates  paid  elsewhere 
With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  flip 
Government  should  set  an  example  to  other  employers  by  establishing  the  ei<*ht 
hours  day  as  the  normal  maximum  in  all  public  departments,  and  by  strictly  limiting 
overtime  to  actual  emergencies.  D 

The  practice,  moreover,  followed,  by  some  departments  of  engaging  extra  men  mat 
when  reqiured,  and  ruthlessly  dismissing  them  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  past  ouiht 
except  m cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  be  abandoned.  Such  a practice  is  unheard  of 
m the  clerical  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  where  fluctuations  of  work  also  exist 
KelieI?  that  ,lt  he  quite  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  foresight  and 
consideration,  so  to  regulate  the  demand  for  manual  labour  in  public  departments  as 
to  reduce  irregularity  as  far  as  ordinary  periods  are  concerned,  to  a minimum 
We  recommend  further,  that  wherever  it  is  possible  for  any  public  department  tn 
dispense ; with  the  contractor,  or  other  middleman,  and  to  directly  empChs « 
thf  * 113  00urse  stocl,d  be  “ioptei  We  have  already  referred 

Printing  Department  should  not  he foLwedb^  Stat  VSTTTt 

above  all  condemn  the  practice  adopted  by  that  Office  as  well  as  by  the  TW  run*4, 

istm  sees  Sttss  '■  - 

iircr— sss;  3;-  .. 

M’e  cannot  regard  as  sufficient  compliance  with  this  stnot?y  Served, 

by  some  departments  of  merely  informing  the  enutmoto  Practlce  followed 

vaguely  welded  general  ” n a 

advantage  if  the  example  of  the  London  County  Coarf  i^*  1 wol?1<1 ’?e  of  Sreat 
contractor  to  pay  the  Trade  Union  sbmdswl  SoU ’ m . expressly  binding  the 
the  contract,  and  to  observe  the  Trade  Union  kT’  ^ in  a schedule  to 

»e 

to  ensure  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy^  everr  mddio  *tie  00UIltry-  In  order 
that  it  should  be  embodied  into  a formaf  Minute  of  thJ recommfsnd 
Treasury,  and  communicated  to  all  public  departments  u™SS‘0nerS  of  the 

great  advantage  if  the  Minute  were  cnmm,,Ei™S  ?'  u would,  moreover,  be  of 
Government  Hoard  commending  the  example  of  th/  p 01r,‘mIai-  I1’0.™  the  Local 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  EmnloviW  r ? G°^eramerit,  Including  its 
bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to^a  H l*0  aI1  local  governing 

and  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  all  those  in  that  count™1  aUthontles  in  Mand, 

Conciliation  anp  Arbitration. 

condition;  pL^oT°o^tSy^evLMi^th,  Vl*  pres6nt  eomomi° 

caused  by  states  and  lock-outs.  We  believe^hlt  so^o,,?  dlsl°oation  and  suffering 
with  a view  to  public  needs,  but  for  the  S 7, car™d  on,  not 
the  mines,  and  tile  instruments  of  prodneton  are1 , mil  T?  80  loilg  as  the  land, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  industrial  disputes.  unrestrame(I  individual  ownership, 

* Soo  the  complaints  in  the  Answer*  tn  * 

t House  of  Commons  Return,  No.  189  of  17th  M^lSs.1®7,  15°’  169,  173‘ 
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We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  any  machinery  for  conciliation  or  arbitration  will 
put  an  end  to  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

Trade  disputes  fall  into  two  distinct  classes.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  questions  as 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  an  existing-  agreement,  or  its  application  to  a particular 
piece  of  work.  This  class  of  questions  is,  in  our  view,  well  adapted  for  settlement  by 
joint  boards,  whether  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  similar  to  those  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  making  industry.  We  should  welcome  the  establishment  of  similar  boards  in 
every  industry,  to  be  fully  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in  no  way  controlled 
by  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  elected  by  the  Trade  Union 
concerned.  _ As  the  main  purpose  of  these  boards  would  be  conciliation,  we  see  no 
advantage  in  giving  them  any  legal  functions  or  compulsory  powers.  Their  decision 
can  only  be  effective  in  so  far  as  it  brings  to  bear  the  common  public  opinion  of  either 
side.  One  great  advantage  to  be  expected  from  them  is,  indeed,  the  breaking  down 
of  that  repugnance,  still  unhappily  felt  by  some  employers,  to  expressly  recognise  the 
officers  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  to  frankly  confer  with  them  on  equal  terms.  Such 
joint  boards  might  do  much  to  maintain  a uniform  standard  wage  in  each  trade 
throughout  the  district,  and  thus  serve  to  prevent  that  nibbling  at  wages  and  cutting 
of  prices  by  a few  unscrupulous  employers,  which  is  at  present  a fruitful  source  of 
disputes.  They  could  also  render  most  valuable  service  in  trades  in  which  piece- 
work prevails  by  the  formulation  of  detailed  piece-work  lists,  and  their  application  to 
new  jobs. 

Tor  the  other  class  of  questions — the  terms  upon  which  a new  agreement  should  be 
entered  into — which  includes  all  proposals  for  general  advances  or  reductions  of  wages, 
increase  or  decrease  of  hours,  &c.,  arbitration  appears  to  us  to  be  of  little  real  use,  and 
to  be  of  equivocal  advantage  to  the  workman.  The  points  at  issue  are  not  such 
as  admit  of  decision  upon  any  principles  which  both  sides  accept.  In  the  recent 
colossal  dispute  in  the  coal  trade,  for  instance,  the  employers  demanded  a reduction  of 
rates  on  the  ground  that  prices  and  profits  had  fallen.  The  men  refused  to  submit  to 
any  reduction  because,  as  they  alleged,  even  the  former  rates  did  not  amount  to 
a “ living  wage,”  that  minimum  necessary  for  efficient  citizenship  below  which  it  is 
to  the  public  interest  that  no  person  should  sink.  Before  an  arbitrator  could  have 
dealt  with  this  case,  the  prior  question  must  first  have  been  settled  of  whether  -wages 
ought  to  follow  prices,  or  prices  wages,  a point  of  social  or  industrial  policy  on  which 
there  is  no  agreement. 

The  result  of  this  absence  of  settled  principle  has  been  that,  where  cases  of  this 
description  have  been  referred  to  arbitration,  the  issue  has  usually  turned  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  period  in  question  with  some  “normal  year,”  and  the  decision  has 
been  given  upon  consideration  of  whether  the  employers  were  making  profits  higher  or 
lower  than  those  of  that  year.  But  this,  it  will  be  obvious,  comes  in  effect  to  stereo- 
typing the  average  position  of  the  workman  at  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  year 
1870,  1880,  or  any  other  year  selected  as  the  normal  period.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  whole  energy  of  the  community  should  be  turned  to  increasing  the  share  which 
has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  wage-earner,  wre  are  opposed  to  any  system  which  tends  to 
accept  the  past  or  -present  standard  as  a basis  for  the  future.  If  arbitration  is  resorted 
to  at  all,  with  regard  to  this  class  of  questions,  we  think  that  it  sho uld  only  take  jflace 
on  a reference  which  (omitting  all  mention  of  fluctuations  of  prices  or  profits,  or  of  any 
normal  year)  is  explicitly  based  upon  an  inquiry  whether  the  existing  conditions  are 
or  are  not  consistent  with  efficient  citizenship. 

The  only  legislation  relating  to  this  subject  that  appears  to  be  required  is  the  grant 
of  adequate  power  to  the  Labour  Department  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  information 
about  the  facts  of  every  dispute,  the  actual  net  wages  earned,  the  cost  of  living,  the 
price  of  the  product,  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  salaries  and  interest  paid,  the 
employers’  profits,  and  any  other  details  that  may  seem  material.  We  recommend 
that  the  Labour  Department  should  be  given  power  to  obtain  these  facts,  voluntarily  if 
possible,  but  where  necessary,  by  compulsory  inspection  of  accounts,  &c.  in  order  that 
the  issues  between  the  contending  parties  may  be  impartially  and  accurately  ascertained, 
t i b^ore  the  combatants  and  the  public.  The  great  and  increasing  part 

taken  by  the  press  and  public  opinion  in  large  industrial  disputes,  even  to  the  extent 
of  contributing  large  sums  in  support  of  one  or  other  party,  not  to  mention  the 
occasional  intervention  of  the  Government,  renders  the  fullest  possible  investigation 
oy  a Public  Department  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

E 79160. 
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Proposed  Alteration  op  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871-76. 

One  proposal,  made  to  the  Commission  by  several  witnesses,  appears  to  us  open  to 
the  gravest  objection.  This  suggestion  is  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  Trade 
Unions  bable  to  be  sued  by  any  person  who  had  a grievance  against  the  action  of  their 
officers  or  agents.  To  expose  the  large  amalgamated  societies  of  the  country  with 
their  accumulated  funds,  sometimes  reaching  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  to  be  sued 
lor  damages  by  any  employer  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  by  any  discontented 
member  or  non-unionist,  for  the  action  of  some  branch  secretary  or  delegate,  would  be 
a great  injustice.  If  every  Trade  Union  were  liable  to  be  perpetually  harassed  bv 
actions  at  law  on  account  of  the  doings  of  individual  members  ; if  Trade  Union  funds 
were  to  oe  depleted  by  lawyers’  fees  and  costs,  if  not  even  by  damages  or  fines,  it  would 
go  far  to  make  Trade  Unionism  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  prosperous  and 
experienced  artisans.  r 

The  present  freedom  of  Trade  Unions  from  any  interference  by  the  courts  of  law- 
anomalous  as  it  may  appear  to  lawyers — was,  after  prolonged  struggle  and  Parlia- 
mentary agitation  conceded  in  1871,  and  finally  became  law  in  1876.  Amy  attempt 
to .revoke  this  hardly  won  charter  of  Trade  Union  freedom,  or  in  any  way  to  taZS 
with  the  purely  voluntary  character  of  then-  associations,  would,  in  our  opinion  nrovok. 

of  Trade  “to’ and  ™iw'  ~ 

Conclusion. 

^ reqai‘cl  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  employers  and  emnlovcd 
as  but  one  inevitable  incident  of  the  present  industrial  anaiehy  Ttoo“ZcZ2re 

opinion,  the  most  pressing  of  all  the  problems  of  sfateZSij  00nstltate>  “ <"» 
The  evil  influences  of  the  “ sweated  tvarlpo  ” a ,.  . 
employment,  tile  insanitary  condition  both  of  the  **!?  demorabsmg  irregularity  of 
sections  of  the  community  thj  iaadSmde  ™Waces  “4  the  homes,  of  large 

of  workers,  the  excessive Tours  a 1 ^ "!ed  grades 

the  industrial  field,  all  call  for  immediate  action  ^ throughout  so  large  a part  of 

organisation  of  tLZiZjimity  th^Sd^te  dehbSitdy  °f  *e  ooUect!Te 

local,  and  whilst  leaving  LZf aide  as  bevcT  ™ Qoremm“t-  whether  nation?!  or 
as  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  and  tbe  toloZ  SC<2pe  Sudl  fundam™tal  matters 
suggested,  in  some  detail,  ZioZ  iZnediZw^K  1 ,“n “comes,  we  have 
llic-se  reforms  include  : ^ practicable  reforms  in  this  direction. 

^ '^uthLties^dtatfpubli^^o^^h7^6^6™™®11*  and  a11  locaI 

Eight  Hours’  Day,  Tilurte  Union  coitions  andTmoM  “ .a4vantaSeous.  the 
(d.)  The  extension  of  the  factory  and  similar  Acts  to  Z ““T*™  ™ge' 

trades,  and  their  drastic  enforcement  in  snob  U manual  workers  in  all 

(at  T]il10mC'1V'01^l£lnd  absolately  prevent  industrial  oppression1^  88  discouraSe 
W * ap*  Of  an  Eight  Hours  °Day  for  every  manual 

(<?0  T^f,ZoZSpl1^JdeStiSati011  b°ld  -penixmental  treatment  of  the  problem  of 

( 5 nation  ; 
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In  short,  the  whole  force  of  democratic  statesmanship  must,  in  our  opinion, 
henceforth  be  directed  to  the  substitution,  as  fast  as  possible,  of  public  for  capitalist 
enterprise,  and  where  this  substitution  is  not  yet  practicable,  to  the  strict  and  detailed 
regulation  of  all  industrial  operations,  so  as  to  secure  to  every  worker  the  conditions  < f 
efficient  citizenship. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  ABRAHAM. 
MICHAEL  AUSTIN, 
JAMES  MAWDSLEY. 
TOM  MANN. 
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May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

.[  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  the  chief  recommendations  wlu 
on  Labour  iaTe  made- ana  1 ■* 

be  made  for  S9ttliDg  trade  di^tes  by 

EB3SSI 

principles1;— Ur^08e  “ aUtb°rlty  sbould  1)6  OTeated  M fulfil  two  cardinal 

(2,) 


Local  Boauds  of  Industry. 

I recommend  that  effect  should  be  (riven  to  these  —ingles  n 
county  council  to  create  one  or  more  ifcal  boards  of  indS’  ’ ^ emPowerm«  eTeI7 

the\:0Clkl0somS;  till  towns^and8 in’avrf ' ST  1 Wd  ™nld 

extended,  the  council  woukl  divide  the  countv S “i?™1  .00“ntles-  wteI'o  the  area  is 
board  for  each.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hon  J convenient  areas,  and  appoint  one 
it  was  appointed.  3 ™ °f  tbe  board  w0”ld  be  hmited  by  the  area  for  which 

be  left  to  the  discretion ' of*  taOcoOncdf  ^eraOOdiriiMr™0?6  °f  ^PUoilltmeilt  shonld 
may  be  oases  in  which  large  boOds  woSd  b^beltf^ M*?sm.aU  board«.  hut  there 
organised  trades  are  generally  large  The  mode  of  b tS  . , Tbe  Jonrt  committees  of 
according  to  the  cifcnmstaJces  each  c“ml  W™ld  ?atarally  ™7 

select;  in  others,  it  might  accept  the  nominifim/nf  ^ S0“,e.’  tbe  council  might  itself 
deviSB  some  kind  of  election.  The  only  ri<rid  rule  iT°l,el*u? ’ m otbers’  it  might 
number  of  the  representatives  of  employer!  and  Imnk  Sd0,Ld  m fr68onb0d  is  that  the 
The  board,  when  constituted  sSld.^lf  ?•!  pl°yei?  sbo,dd  be  0IlaaL 
the  chairman  should  be  appointed  by  some  outside8;  °d™-  °,b™™a“'  If  it  cannot  agree, 
°*  A8?1?0,  Whoever  appoints  the  chairman  should  h™  a“tbo,ntl'  Buob  aB  the  Judge 
of  judicial  mind  and  character,  and  as  far  as  Dosslble  "6  lnsAjAd  to  choose  a person 
employed.  ’ “ as  rar  as  P°ssible  impartial  between  employe™  and 
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The  period  for  which  the  board  and  its  chairman  should  hold  office  might  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  council. 

The  cost  of  these  local  boards  of  industry,  •which  need  not  be  great,  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  rate.  The  council  would  prescribe  the  remuneration  (if  any)  which 
the  members'  of  the  board  should  receive,  the  clerk,  or  other  officer  they  might 
appoint,  and  the  expenses  they  were  authorised  to  incur.  The  general  proceedings  of 
the  boards  should  be  subject  to  rules  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  council.  S 


Industrial  Tribunals. 

The  local  board  of  industry  should  have  power  to  hear  and  decide  questions  arising 
out  of  existing  contracts  of  labour,  or  depending  upon  the  interpretation  of  trade 
customs.  Its  decision  should  be  enforceable  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
tribunal.  J 

For  this  purpose  the  board  of  industry  should  be  authorised  by  rules  to  form,  when 
desirable,  committees  by  whom  this  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised. 


Conciliation  in  Trade  Disputes. 

The  local  board  of  industry  should  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  mediating  in 
trade  disputes.  Its  functions  in  this  respect  might  he  limited  at  the  outset.  They  could 
he  afterwards  increased.  J 

It  might  he  sufficient  at  first  to  impose  on  the  board  of  industry  the  duty  where  it 
thought  fit,  of  persuading  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  come  together  under  the 
presidency  of  the  board  to  discuss  their  differences,  and  to  settle  their  controversy 
by  mutual  agreement.  J 

Personally,  I am  in  favour  of  giving  such  a board  power  to  summon  parties  and 
witnesses  before  it,  and  to  compel  their  attendance  ; and  of  imposing  upon  the  hoard 
the  duty,  where  the  disputants  will  not  agree,  of  making  a public  report  setting  forth 
the  origin  and  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  the  solution  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
terminated.  6 

But,  as  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which  a 
mediator  can  usefully  exercise  in  a trade  dispute,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  leave  a discretion  in  this  matter,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  county 
council.  Some  districts _ would  bear  more  drastic  treatment  than  others;  and 
experiments  made  in  particular  counties  would  be  instructive. 

■WTiere  a dispute  extended  over  the  districts  of  several  boards  provision  should  he 
made  for  their  meeting,  and  appointing  a joint  board  to  act.  Where  the  dispute  arose 
m an  organised  trade,  which  had  a joint  committee,  the  boards  would  naturally 
abstain  from  interference  unless  that  joint  committee  failed  to  settle  the  dispute.  Even 
m that  case  interference  would  probably  be  injudicious,  until  the  boards  of  industry 
nad  prst  acquired  prestige  and  public  confidence. 

, 115 18  tr1ue. tliat  ttis  method  of  mediation  is  applicable  only  to  the  smaller  disputes, 
mca  m their  character,  and  could  not  be  put  in  force  in  a great  conflict  affecting  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tne  sum  of  all  the  misery  and  loss,  caused  by  these  insignificant  disputes  unnoticed  by 
the  public  press,  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  greater  conflicts  to  which 
public  attention  is  directed.  In  order  to  deal  with  a labour  dispute,  involving  a wide- 
apread  disturbance  of  industry,  there  should  be  established,  as  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  a central  board  of  industry,  appointed  by  the  Government.  It  should 
consist  of  three  persons— one,  a representative  of  the  employers ; one  of  the  workers  ; 

the1  Lord  ^ncelf'0111*6'1  ^ tte  °ther  tW°  5 °1%  in  tLe  event  of  tlieir  not  agreeing>  by 

wa^e^er-  c.en^ra^  E-or  local  board  should  be  compelled  to  intervene  unless  and  until  it 
o opinion  that  its  intervention  was  likely  to  prevent  or  terminate  a conflict. 


Minister  op  Industry^ 

ini  r®com1me^  ^at  all  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Government  in  relation  to 
nuustry  should  be  concentrated  in  one  Government  Department. 

T 3 
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Hours  of  Labour. 

To  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  natto  i 
indnstrieB  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  wishes  of  the  workers  of  the  United  S®1 
Actoe  help  should  be  given  by  the  Government  and  Legislature  towards  th7  “gd°“' 
phshment  of  this  laudable  design.  The  central  governmfnt  iTthe  Seal  autST' 
should  set  an  example  to  private  employers  by  shortening  the  hours  of  laLur  of  S ® 
^nT  B°  far,as  the  malntenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  pubho  «X°  ‘ 

allow.  In  the  case  of  railways,  tramways,  and  other  public  monopolies  as  web  1 “ 
the  case  of  all  contractors  for  the  public  service  the  L,,  J ^ 11  as  ln 

should  be  made  subject  to  public  control  The  hours  in  n a 1 b r of  t]le  empl°yed 
trades  should  be  curtailed  by  law  so  as  to  reduce  Xli  daTTS  and  unhealthy 
exercise  of  such  trades  unavoidably  costs  to  the  workers  and  to*tW  <3amag.®  whiab  ae 
great  staple  industries,  like  that  of  miuffig  may  ZpeX“  S„„^s  0°“““”^' 
has  been  arrived  at,  be  dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parliament  It  H practical  unanimity 

for  the  Government  to  undertake  tL toSgtiTSt, L MuXTT  lmp°SBlMe 
out  the  Gordian  knot  by  applying  the  same  limit  to  each  -lbe  00UIltry.  or 

““  “ "'ith  d“  -B-*  to  local  desires  and  locardrlm^Cs"1" 

in  the  hours  of  labour 

Smfa  schl^th^ 

might,  if  be  thoughtit^ecesMry^efer  IfTtolhsTce  *tr  n?  Minilter  of  Ind™try,  who 
sideration.  If  fiSally  approved^  by  the  Minister  W«  °£  “d?str3r  for  recon- 

scheme  by  Order  in  Council,  and  almneral  Act  of  effii0t  yUld  be  P™1  40  tle 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  persons  who  emuloved^hn™™*  ™,gllt  W1?  tbe  penalties 
of  such  Orders  in  Council.  P ' abour  m violation  of  the  provisions 


Inspection. 

inspectors  should  be  I'crlri  f-O^t  a!sistote™hoffi°d  be  reoo““e"di?;g  that  the  staff  of 
as  men  should  be  employed  in  this  capacity  and  tl,  aPP01nfced  ! that  women  as  well 
the  great  centres  of  manufacture  The  loral  Wd  f®C?  sl“™ld  be  °Pened  in  a11 
with  the  inspectors  and  sanitary  autLrities  and  n ?d  md“Stry  should' be  in  touch 
seeing  to  the  due  enforcement  of  the  law  within  their  disfLta  valuable  service  in 

Sweated  Industries. 

I concur  with  the  other  members  of  thp  fW.™-  • 
occupiers  of  workshops  should  be  required  to  n m ^commending  that  the 

condition  of  their  premises,  that  the  owner  of  an v rlf  ® ceiJfioat6  °f  the  sanitary 
such  certificate  should  be  liable  to  penalties  and  XI  Used  as  a wo*shop  without 
should  be  bound  to  see  that  workPso  g]^n7ut  wafd?"8  •“  Wh°  amP%  outworkers 
The  employer  of  outworkers  should  be  as  much  ^1cerfcl^e<5  workshops  only, 

taking  care  that  those  who  work  for  his  nrofit  en  • as  a factory  owner  for 

la™  p 0M  “W  the  protection  of  the  factory 

Emploises’  Liability. 

I recommend  that  the  law  of  emnlovc™-  ’ „ 

should  be  amended,  and  that  an  obligation  should*  be  °1  a0?idsllts  *°  their  workmen 
labour  to  pay  compensation  for  all  accidents  whichhAtn^u  Upoil  eTery  ®mPloyer  of 
course  of  Ins  employment,  except  those  which  aviso  t¥.Tork<5r  m the  ordinary 
liability  IS  restricted  to  cases  in  which  it  can  be  urolod  ilTj™  ovn  ™s°ondnct.  If 
negligence,  more  than  tliree-fourths  of  the  accidents  tbe  aooident  was  caused  by 

mdustoy  remain  unprovided  for.  Contract IT ® tbe  operations  of 
*b6,IntOTeSt  o(  the  community  at  iarn8\,™tt^?bkbg,ation  should  be  pro- 
for  the  disabled  worker  would  ultimately  fall.  ' S ’ ”pon  wlucb  the  cost  of  providing 
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The  Unemployed. 

I agree  with  other  Members  of  the  Commission  in  regarding  the  question  how  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  as  the  most  urgent  and  vital  of  the  social  questions  of  the 
day.  But  I refrain  from  making  any  observations  upon  it  in  this  Report,  because  I 
understand  that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  your  Majesty  has  referred  to  the  Roval 
Commission  on  Labour.  J 


Agricultural  Labour. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  appears  to  me  to  re-act  in  a very  pernicious  way  upon  the  wages  and  general 
conditions  of  labour  of  the  whole  body  of  the  less  skilled  workers.  The  insufficient 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  long  and  monotonous  hours  of  toil  the 
dilapidated  dwelling  in.  which  he  is  too  often  housed,  the  absence  of  leisure  ana  all 
interest  m his  life,  the  difficulties  (only  now  in  process  of  removal)  of  obtaining  the  use 
of  land  for  his  own  cultivation,,  and  the  prospect  of  the  workhouse  as  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  his.  old  age,  all  combine  to.  induce  the  younger  generation  to  renounce  the 
vocation  of  their  fathers,  and  to  migrate  into  the  towns,  where  they  displace  the  older  and 
less  efficient  workers  in  industries  already  overcrowded.  I concur  with  other  members 
°t  the  . Commission  m thinking  that  energetic  steps  should  betaken  to  improve  the 
conditions  ot  rural  labour  by  providing  proper  sanitary  dwellings  with  gardens  and 
allotment  ground  close  at  hanci,  so  that  everybody  willing  to  invest  his  labour  or 
employ  his  leisure  m the  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  be  able  to  find  land  on  which  to 
operate ; by  promoting  the  revival  of  rural  industries ; and  by  helping  the  worker  to 
make  some  provision  for  old  age  better  than  poor  law  relief  or  the  workhouse.  Such 
measures  wouid  not  only  directly  improve  the  position  of  the  labourer  in  the  country  • 
they  would  also  take  away  some  of  the  motives  for  migration  to  the  towns  and  add 
some  inducements  to  the  surplus  population  of  towns  to  return  to  the  country.  They 
would  thus  at  least  tend  to  check  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  and  the 
congestion  of  casual  and  intermittent  labour  in  the  cities,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  ot  a diseased  condition  of  modern  civilisation. 

All  which  I humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  consideration. 

(Signed)  JOHN  E.  GORST. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  George  Livesey  on  Profit-sharing. 

..  Whl011  tbe  Commission  has  mads  “ into  the  questions  affecting  tie 

.J8^,  b6tren  6“P]°yOT8  ™d  employed  ” would  Ml  short  of  its  object  if  it  L 
not  snow  how  those  relations  may  be  improved.  J aia 

“ ItLw!.rTer6afT/h!uCommiB,Bion  “t0  reP°rt  whetl1®-  legislation  can  with 
adTantage  be  directed  to  the  remedy  of  any  evils  that  may  be  disclosed  ” but 

may  pi'olillit  injustice,  it  can  do  very  little,  if  anything  to 

rd^yeCdwl^re^Scto  ter6St  “4-S 

and  are  changing  fast:  supreme  power  if+  .antl(lu%>  hut  the  times  have  changed 
who  are  wage  earners  ; in  the  past  thev  Tvr™  +6  ^ Pass®d“to  the  hands  of  the  majority, 
but  they  have 

be  doneton^^T^^^j^lr^  eV«S  should 
they  have  had  no  responsibility  anrl  • e-^  to  use  tbeir  power  aright;  hitherto 
management  or  conduotof  the  work  or  business  by  wh  bh  ft?  a , Toioe  in  ^ 
system  gives  them  only  the  most  remote  intent  h tbiJy. bTe i the  ™ge  In® 
to  them  whether  their  employer  is  Pr08POTfy-  It  matters  little 

wages,  the  only  difference  beinp-  tW  Pi  ,?r  reverse,  they  get  the  current 
by  “favour  or  If  «£££  an“?’erease  S wLe  ™ F F0®?  may  get 
chance  of  losing  employment  • hut  in  P;+w  aSes’  and  when  profits  fall  they  stand  a 
take  any  interest  in  the  success  of  the  h - caBe  tbG7  baTe  V6rJ  little  inducement  to 
To  their  honour,  Wer  be?t  saM  the?  688  ” ? ?ndeaT0”  t0  P™mote  its  welfare, 
work  for  a fair  daywSe  and  ‘rid^  1 86  °f  j^7' ,a  desire  t0  P™  a **  dV’8 

fully  manifested  by  the  working  Pclass  as  h?S«™°<i*i!TOlk  bave  been  m the  past  as 
hut  It  is  doubtful  whether  those  principles  arenas  i!?"  86°tion  of  the  community, 
It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bui?  tW?  tt  ®eot.1T6  “ow'  83  formerly. 

“ serfdom,  and  then  to  the  wage  hire  system  and^r0*6?8  baTe  Pa8sed  from  slavery  to 
while  Mr.  Albert  Grey  put  the  gradations ??  ?.  1 ^7  wdi?et  beyond  that  some  day," 
hoped  ultimately  the  partner  " and  rhero  • tbe  S\aTe’  tbe  seld’  the  hireling,  and  he 
right  | at  any  rate  the  wages  system  does  nofBnr!!?ry  y?416  doubt  tbose  gentlemen  are 
Some  of  the  witnesses  recommend  as  a remedv1?)?10^06  c,ontont  or  industrial  peace, 
m the  form  of  profit-sharing  partnership °f  “du8t"al  eo-operation 
industry  is  largely  worked,  viz.!  absolute  urofit  S.  ™ tbls.  PnM1ple  that  the  fishing 
fisherman  witness  (Mr.  Reuben  Manton  Pom  .*  sba™S  without  wages,  and  the  only 
11,156),  stated  that  " the  oMy ^orkX^V2'’  *?<Tnb”  27tb'  1891>  Ration 
tive  is  to  place  every  man  onboard  Ive!?  ’fi  ?mg  ™d'18try  to  make  it  remunera- 
consider  we  lose  caste  if  we  work  in  anv  °n  profit-sharing  system.  We 

m any  other  way  than  by  a share  nf  f},0  r»W^’  myse^  have  never  worked 

Commission  has  beard  so  little  about  the  fisW  ’ Pos81kty  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
The  partnership  principle  of  sharino-  npnflt  f'  , 
applied  to  salaried  officials,  but  onlv  in  J,  ° S * bee?i  Pensively  and  successfully 
been  extended  to  the  wage  earners  • but  1£enera%  recent  cases  has  the  system 

by  the  evidence  of  employers  and  emoWpd  1 ^aS  ^>ee:51  adopted  the  results,  as  shown 
The  wage  hire  system  has so  SblZSt™ 
the  need  for,  and  still  more  slow  to  attemn/ b°?  parties  are  slow  to  see 
defects,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  abifnliita  ^ and.aPP^y»  a remedy  for  its 
co-operation  between  capital  and  labour  w W £ Pressing  necessity  for  friendly 
united  to  promote  tieir  jLt  intend  ^ * 
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To  attain  this  end  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  simply  upon  the  high  motive  of 
a sense  of  duty.  Men  m all  ranks  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country 
or  to  save  life  or  to  alleviate  suffering  or  to  stand  at  the  post  of  duty,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences  ; but  commercial  relations  and  questions  of  work  and  wages 
do  not  quite  reach  this  high  level.  Men  must  have  their  just  proportion  of  the  joint 
product  of  their  labour  and  skill  with  their  employer’s  capital  and  skill,  and  they  must 
know  that  they  have  %t,  or  they  will  not  be  contented,  for  discontented  men  are  not 
expected  to  do  their  best  or  to  be  willing  workers ; their  interest  needs  enlistment  bv  a 
fair  participation  m profits ; but  this  is  only  half  the  work,  a general  knowledge  of  the 
business  should  be  cultivated  and  so  far  as  is  practicable  they  should  take  their  share 
of  responsibility  m its  management  and  be  encouraged  to  become  owners  of  capital 
thus  enabling  them  to  realise  the  difficulties  and  to  share  the  anxieties  that  beset 
employers.  Ihe  co-operative  movement  is  practically  confined  to  one  class  of  the 
community  ; it  needs  both  capital  and  experience  in  management  before  it  can  make 
any  appreciable  impression  on  the  enormous  field  of  productive  industry ; a union  of 
capitalists  or  employers,  managers,  and-  workmen  is  necessary,  towards  which  the  only 
practicable  step  seems  to  be  profit-sharing  somewhat  on  the  lines  started  in  1842  by 
Leclaire  m Paris  and  successfully  adopted  by  a great  variety  of  businesses  in  this 
country  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  give  the  worker  the  same  direct  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  work  as  that  which  actuates  his  employer,  the  chief  element  of  which 
is  profit.  If  he  feels  in  common  with  his  employer  that  energy,  industry,  intelligence 
and  good-will  put  into  his  work  may  be  expected  to  result  to  his  advantage  as  they 
do  to  that  of  his  employer  he  will  be  furnished  with  a new  and  powerful  motive 
to  do  his  best  that  will  form  a safe  foundation  for  further  progress  in  the  direction  of 
partnership ; it  will  however,  be  a work  of  time  and  of  education  in  industrial  economy 
of  which  probably  the  best  available  teacher  is  the  system  of  profit-sharing  itself. 

Profit-sharing  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  occupations  or  businesses  ; to  some  the 
method  of  its  application  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  while  the  innumerable  variations 
m industrial  conditions  and  circumstances  necessitate  corresponding  variations  to  a 
greater  or  xess  extent  in  the  adaptation  of  the  system.  The  usual  plan  is  to  pay 
interest  on  capital  at  a fixed  minimum  rate,  generally  5 per  cent.,  as  a first  charge 
upon  profits,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  divide  any  surplus  in  agreed 
proportions  between  capital  and  labour,  including,  of  course,  clerical  work  and 
supervision. 

There  is  a difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  some  degree  of  exactness  the  fair  propor- 
taoas  tor  the  division  of  the  surplus  ; sometimes  it  is  an  equal  percentage  on  capital, 
beyond  the  fixed  5 per  cent.,  and  on  wages  and  salaries,  which  is  right  enough  in 
those  cases  where  the  capital  is  small  relatively  to  the  annual  wages  bill ; with  a 
larger  proportionate  capital,  or  2 or  more  per  cent,  may  be  paid  on  wages  for 
every  1 per  cent,  additional  to  the  capital ; again  the  total  surplus  profit  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  going  to  capital  and  the  other  to  the  employed ; 
another  method  where  the  capital  is  very  large  relatively  to  the  wages  is  to  treat  the 
agreed  fixed  interest  as  the  “ wages  of  capital,”  and  to  divide  the  surplus  profit  either 
equally  or  unequally  as  may  be  agreed  as  fair,  between  the  “ wages  of  capital  '’  and 
e wages  of  labour,  and  still  other  methods  will  be  suggested  by  special  circumstances, 
rrobabiy,  whatever  system  of  division  of  profits  may  be  adonted,  it  will,  at  any 
■rate  at  first,  be  only  approximately  correct,  but  when  a' genuine' attempt  is  made  to 
ao  rairJy  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  be  accepted  in  a cordial  manner;  employers 
need  not  tear  to  act  liberally,  the  response  of  the  employed  has  hitherto  fully  justified 
liberal  treatment.  Where  it  is  necessary  that  trade  competitors  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  capital  and  profits,  the  plan  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Bushill 
stationer  (-December  1st,  1892),  may  be  adopted.  The  capital  is 
credited  with  5 per  cent.,  and  from  the  balance  “a  certain  fixed  sum,  called  the 
„ reservred  limit,  is  credited  to  the  partners  as  a first  charge  for  salaries  of  manage- 
“ ancl  Pay^ent  for  risk,  and  the  residue  is  equally  divided  between  the  employees 
« tlle  “F1: . . (Evidence,  Whole  Commission,  Question  5900.)  “ The  amount  of 
“ a/  reSfr  x llinit  n°f  generally  known,  but  it  is  communicated  to  a chartered 
« octant,  and  he  certifies  year  by  year  what  bonus,  if  any,  has  accrued  to  the 
employees.”  (Question  5906.) 

such11  e,n^re^y  different;  application  of  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  is  necessary  in 
Pari-  CaRef  a-S  ®as  oompanies,  where  the  profits  are  always  strictly  limited  by 
■whaf3'1116!^  ’ m many  instances  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  price  charged  for  gas,  under 
as  the  sliding-scale.  When  additional  profit  can  be  earned  no  portion 
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can  be  divided  until  the  greater  part  has  been  absorbed  by  reducing  the  price  of  gas, 
when  the  shareholders  thereby  become  entitled  to  an  increase  of  dividend  not  exceeding 
one-quarter  or  5s.  per  cent,  for  each  penny  reduction.  Parliament  has  thus  made  the 
consumers  and  the  shareholders  partners,  it  being  to  the  interest  of  both  that  gas 
should  be  sold  at  as  low  a price  as  possible,  but  it  has  quite  overlooked  the  interest 
of  the  employed,  to  whom,  apparently,  no  thought  has  been  given  ; all,  however,  that 
is  necessary  is  to  include  them  in  the  partnership,  by  providing  that  a certain  per- 
centage on  their  salaries  and  wages  shall  be  paid  for  every  reduction  of  one  penny 
(Id.)  per  1,000  feet,  and  taking  that  percentage  off  when  the  price  of  gas  rises ; the 
interests  of  consumers,  shareholders,  and  the  officials  and  workmen  can  thus  be 
rendered  identical,  which  is  the  aim  and  essence  of  profit  sharing.  It  is  a question 
whether  Parliament  should  not  require  the  inclusion  of  the  employed  in  the  partnership 
under  the  sliding- scale  of  the  gas  companies,  thus  doing  justice  to  all  parties. 
The  co-operative  societies  also  recognise  the  claims  of  the  consumer,  who  is  in  danger 
of  being  ignored  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour. 

An  objection  may  be  urged  that,  as  the  effect  of  the  utmost  effort  of  the  employed 
must  be  very  small  when  compared  with  the  effect,  for  instance,  of  such  variations 
in  the  price  of  coal  as  have  taken  place  lately,  which  largely  determine  the  price  of  gas, 
they  should  not  suffer  loss  by  increases,  or  profit  by  reductions  of  price,  but  it  is 
surely  fair  that  all  three  partners  should  participate  alike  in  gains  or  losses,  the 
employed  having  at  least  the  same  right  to  any  unearned  increment  as  the  shareholders 
and  consumers ; and  sharing  in  prosperity,  they  should  also  share  in  adversity.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  made  clear  that  the  total  bonus  paid  to  the  employed  has  not  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  gas  company  which  has  adopted  the  system,  for  the  whole 
amount,  equal  to  4 or  5 per  cent,  on  salaries  and  wages,  and  something  more,  has  been 
saved  to  the  company  by  their  better  working. 

Profit-sharing  has  been  applied  with  success  to  agriculture  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey 
(sec  Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Yol.  I.,  Part  III.,  page  109,  Report  on  Glendale  Union,  Norhumberland,  para- 
graphs 68  and  69)  on  some  extensive  farms  ; after  paying  rent  and  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  to  work  the  farm  and  ordinary  wages,  &c.,  he  divides  the  surplus 
between  the  employed  and  the  capital,  giving  the  former  an  annual  bonus  or 
percentage  on  their  wages,  generally  about  5 per  cent.,  or  a little  more,  and  some 
additional  interest  to  the  latter. 


The  other  trades  and  industries  that  have  adopted  profit-sharing  with  success  are 
sufficiently  varied  and  numerous  to  prove  its  adaptability  to  a very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  industries  of  the  kingdom;  very  few,  however,  have  been  brought  before 
the  Commission,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  where  profit-sharing  is  in 
force,  there  industrial  peace  prevails,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  consequently  no  grievances  to  be  made  public  and  no  remedies 
required. 


When  profit  sharing  is  introduced  into  any  business  it  is  essential  as  far  as  possible 
to  take  the  employed  into  confidence,  a committee  composed  of  workmen  elected  by 
their  fellow  workmen  and  of  employers  and  managing  officials  should  settle  the  details 
of  the  scheme  and  frame  rules,  &c.,  such  committee  to  meet  periodically,  and  at 
other  times  when  necessary,  to  confer  on  all  matters  affecting  the  working  of  the 
undertaking  so  far  as  the  employed  are  concerned ; the  great  object  being  to  create 
confidence  and  to  promote  mutual  goodwill.  The  bonus  should  be  declared  annually 
or  half-yearly,  but  the  former  by  preference,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  the  recipients  to  save  it,  or,  if  practicable  and  safe,  to  invest  it  in  the  business,  or 
again  part  of  the  bonus  may  be  reserved  as  a provident  fund  for  old  age  or  other 
purposes.  ° 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  has  worked  excel- 
lently, nearly  half  of  the  employed  in  receipt  of  an  annual  bonus  leave  it  in  the 
o?>Innri?y  8 tailds  at  \ P®r  cent->  wllieh  with  other  savings  now  amounts  to  nearly 
30,OOOL,  many  men  having  upwards  of  30 l.  to  their  credit,  and  beyond  this  the 
workmen  have,  since  profit-sharing  was  introduced,  in  little  more  than  three  years 
invested  4,2001.  m the  Company  s stock,  which  pays  a trifle  over  5 per  cent.,  and 
others  have  purchased  houses  through  the  building  society  established  by  those  in  the 
Company’s  employ.  * 

When  profit-sharing  has  been  introduced,  and  the  employed  have  shown  their 
X ? concern  by  becoming  shareholders,  or  have  given  other  similar 
S loyalty  and  stablhty,  the  next  step  is  to  give  them  their  proper  share 

m the  responsibilities  ot  management,  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
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Wholesale  Society ; it  will  necessarily,  at  first,  be  small,  but  by  the  growth  of  confidence 
and  increased  means  of  saving  and  investment,  the  present  want  of  opportunity  at 
least  will  be  removed,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  workers  if  they  do  not  rise  to  a 
better  position. 

The  community  of  interest  resulting  from  profit-sharing,  the  opportunity  it  provides 
for  saving,  the  bringing  of  employers  and  employed  together  in  friendly  conference 
at  stated  periods,  and  whenever  necessary  by  means  of  the  joint  committee,  its 
educating  influence  and  the  growth  of  a sense  of  responsibility,  are  immense  powers 
for  good,  which  must  tend  materially  to  obliterate  the  dividing  line  that  separates 
class  from  class,  and  to  place  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed  on  a sound 
and  satisfactory  footing,  thus  preventing  disputes  by  removing  their  cause,  which 
is  infinitely  better  than  allowing  them  to  arise,  and  then  settling  them  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  or  merely  patching  them  up  by  boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

George  Livesey. 

September  2nd,  1893. 


Description  of  the  Profit-sharing  Scheme  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 
Note  A.* 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  profit-sharing  scheme  is  simply  a voluntary 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale — which  governs  the  price  of  gas  and  the 
dividend — to  the  officers  and  workmen. 

The  starting  point  or  initial  price  of  gas  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  by  the  directors 
at  2s.  Sd.  per  1,000  feet.  When  gas  is  sold  at  or  above  that  figure  there  is  no 
bonus,  but  for  every  penny  at  which  it.  is  sold  in  any  year  below  2s.  8 d.  a bonus 
of  1 per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  annual  salary  or  wages  is  paid  to  the  officials  and 
workmen;  thus,  with  gas  sold  at  2s.  7 d.,  there  would  be  a bonus  of  1 percent.;  at 
2.v.  6d.,  2 per  cent. ; at  2s.  5d.,  3 per  cent.;  at  2s.  4 d.,  4 per  cent. ; at 2s.  Sd.,  5 per  cent, 
at  2s.  2d.,  6 per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

The  scheme  was  started  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  employed  to  their 
employers,  and  to  give  them  a direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Company.  In 
both  objects  it  has  been  successful,  the  price  of  gas  and  the  bonus  have  been  as 
follows : — 


Year  ending. 

Price  of  Gas. 

Bones. 

J 

June  1890 
June  1891  - 

June  1892  - - 

Jane  1893 

2s.  3d.  per  1 ,000  feet 
2s.  3d.  per  1,000  feet 
2s.  5d.  average  „ 

2s.  5 d.  average  „ 

5 per  cent. 

5 „ •» 

3 .,  „ 

4 „ „ 

In  the  last  year,  although  entitled  only  to  3 per  cent.,  the  directors  were  so  satisfied 
with  the  good  working  of  their  servants  that  they  made  the  bonus  4 per  cent. 

The  reduction  to  3 per  cent,  was  willingly  submitted  to,  the  cause  being  apparently 
thoroughly  understood,  the  workmen  simply  remarked  that  they  would  do  their  best 
to  enable  the  Company  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  that  they  might  have  a higher 
bonus. 

The  bonus,  amounting  to  about  10,000/.  a year  on  the  average,  costs  the  Company 
nothing,  the  whole  amount  being  saved  by  the  cheerful  and  good  working  of  its 
servants ; it  is  therefore  good  business  and  not  philanthropy. 

in  conjunction  with  the  scheme,  and  to  ensure  satisfactory  working,  there  is  a 
joint  committee  consisting  of  18  workmen  elected  by  their  fellows  by  ballot  and  18 
directors  and  officials  nominated  by  the  board  ; so  far  during  four  years  there  has 
never  been  any  disagreement  or  division  of  opinion  between  the  two  sections  ; disaffec- 
tion and  distrust  have  been  prevented,  and  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill  have 
resulted.  The  bonus  is  declared  annually  in  June,  and  is  payable  in  full,  but  nearly 
one-half  of  the  recipients  voluntarily  leave  it  to  accumulate  in  the  Company’s  hands 
at  4 per  cent,  interest,  the  total  so  left,  with  some  other  savings  of  the  workmen, 
now  amounts  to  nearly  30,000/.,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  4,000/.  invested  in  the 
company’s  ordinary  stock. 


* Forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Livesey  on  October  17th,  1893. 
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Note  B.* 

In  1894,  after  nearly  five  years’  trial  has  shown  that  the  system  is  beneficial  to  al. 
connected  with  the  Company,  the  directors  have  resolved,  with  the  approval  of  their 
officers  and  workmen,  to  extend  and  alter  the  system,  in  order  to  make  all  who  are 
regularly  employed  by  the  Company  shareholders. 

The  rate  of  bonus  is  increased  from  1 per  cent,  on  salaries  and  wages  for  each  penny 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  to  1^  per  cent.,  until  the  total  bonus  reaches  9 per  cent., 
above  which  figure  the  1 per  cent  per  penny  is  reverted  to  according  to  the  following 
scale : — 


Price  of  Gas. 

Bonus — New  Scale. 

Bonus — Old  Scale. 

s.  d. 

2 8 per  1,000  feet 

None. 

None. 

2 7 „ „ - - 

1$  per  cent. 

1 per  cent. 

2 6 „ „ - - - 

3 „ 

2 

2 5 „ „ - - - 

4i  „ 

3 

2 4 „ 

6 

4 

2 3 „ ,,  - - - 

7*  „ 

5 „ 

2 2 „ „ ... 

9 

6 

2 1 „ 

10  „ 

7 

2 0 „ „ ... 

and  so  on.  „ 

11  » 

8 

But  the  following  important  condition  is  coupled  with  the  increase  of  the  rate. 

One  half  only  of  the  increased  bonus  is  payable  in  cash  ; the  remaining  half  must  be 
invested  in  the  Company’s  ordinary  stock  at  the  market  price,  in  the  names  of  three 
trustees,  and  when  any  individual  profit-sharer  has  sufficient  (about  13 1.)  standing  to 
his  credit,  with  the  trustees  to  purchase  51.  of  stock,  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  his 
name. 

No  man,  however,  is  compelled  to  accept  the  new  scale  with  its  condition  as  to  invest- 
ment if  he  prefers  the  old  one  ; he  has  simply  to  notify  his  desire  prior  to  the  annual 
declaration  of  the  bonus,  and  he  can  have  it  on  either  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  scale  will  be  generally  if  not  universally  accepted,  as  the  alteration  was  unanimously 
approved. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  P alace  District  G as  Company  have  this  year  followed  the 
example  of  the  South  Metropolitan  by  adopting  profit-sharing  on  the  principle  of  the 
latter  Company’s  new  scale,  which  has  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  officials  and 
workmen. 


* Forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Livesey  on  April  25th,  1894. 
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Memorandum  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Combinations. 

It  does  not  seem  needful  or  desirable  for  tbe  present  purpose  to  enter  at  large  upon 
the  history  of  criminal  legislation  in  tbe  past  as  affecting  trade  unions  and  other  trade 
combinations.  That  history,  from  the  Statute  of  Labourers  (1349)  to  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  has  been  set  forth  by  Sir  James  Stephen  with 
complete  mastery  of  the  authorities,  and  in  a perfectly  impartial  spirit.*  Rather  it 
may  now  be  useful,  before  considering  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  a whole,  to 
examine  what  seem,  apart  from  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  judicial  interpretation  of 
them,  to  be  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence  applicable  to  these  matters.  . And 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  distinguish  carefully,  in  the  first  instance,  between  civil  and 
criminal  rights  and  liabilities.  Many  persons  are  apt  to  think,  or  to  speak  as  if  they 
thought,  that  whatever  is  not  a criminal  offence  must  be  rightful  or  even  laudable 
(except  when  it  is  done  by  a public  officer  in  apparent  execution  of  his  duty ; in  which 
case,  according  to  some,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  wrong)  ; or  that  there  can  be  no 
effectual  remedy  for  wrongful  acts  which  are  not  criminally  punishable.  Each  of  these 
propositions,  when  plainly  stated,  is  easily  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
practice  of  England,  and  (I  believe)  of  every  civilised  commonwealth  in  the  world ; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  difficult  to  construct  arguments  of  plausible  appearance  that 
really  involve  one  or  both  of  them. 


1. — The  Common  Law  as  to  Civil  Bights  a/nd  Liabilities. 

It  has  been  a settled  principle  from  early  times  that  everyone  is  free  to  carry  on 
his  trade  or  business  in  his  own  way,  save  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
business  may  have  been  regulated  or  restrained  by  lawful  authority,  and  provided  he 
does  not  so  conduct  his  own  business  as  to  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others. 
Hence  everyone  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  obstruction  or  molestation  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling, -though  not  from  competition  or  from  its  natural  results.  A new  school- 
master may  set  up  a rival  school  in  a town,  aud  do  his  best  to  attract  scholars  to  it; 
but  if  he  tries  to  increase  the  custom  of  his  new  school  by  beating  or  frightening  boys 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  old.  one  his  act  is  wrongful. 

One  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  attract  workmen  from  a rival’s  employ  by  better 
terms  (though  not  to  induce  them  to  break  existing  contracts) ; but  it  is  a trespass  to 
beset  a man’s  house  and  prevent  his  servants  from  going  in  and  out,  or  to  intimidate 
his  workmen,  tenants,  or  customers  in  order  to  obstruct  his  business. f Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  an  African  trader  recovered  damages  from  a rival  who  fired  at 
natives  to  deter  them  from  trading  with  his  ship. 

Modern  decisions  have  gone  a step  further,  and  it  is  now  held  an  actionable  wrong 
to  persuade  B to  break  his  contract  with  A,  intending  thereby  to  obtain  an  advantage 
for  oneself  over  A,  or  to  do  him  a mischief  by  depriving  him  of  B’s  services.  This 
rule  was  not  established  without  judicial  dissent,  and  its  precise  limits  have  been  much 
discussed  ; but  I think  it  is  accepted,  on  the  whole,  both  here  and  in  America,  to  some 
such  extent  as  I have  stated.  Much  more  will  A have  a right  to  sue  X for  damages  if 
X induces  A to  break  his  contract  with  B,  not  by  merely  offering  higher  pay,  or  the 
like,  but  by  unlawful  violence  or  by  threats  of  it. 

All  this,  be  it  observed,  is  established  by  decisions  unconnected  with  any  disputes 
between  employers  and  workmen,  and  independent  of  any  legislation  subsisting  or 
repealed. J And  the  acts  described  as  wrongful,  in  other  words,  as  entitling  the  person 
injured  by  them  to  sue  for  damages,  are  not  punishable  by  a criminal  court  for  that 


* History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  1883,  iii.,  203-227;  the  late  Sir  W.  Erie's  work  on  the  Law  of  Trade 
Unions  (1869);  and  Mr.  (now  Justice)  R.  S.  Wright’s  on  Criminal  Conspiracies  (1873)  are  likewise  ot 
importance.  Sir  James  Stephen  uses  and  cites  both.  _ 

t Authorities  are  collected  in  mv  book  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  3rd  edition,  pp.  216,  217. 

t The  rule  in  Lumley  v.  Gye  is'  now  supported  as  a pure  common-law  rule,  aud  the  discussion  ol  the  Statute 
of  Labourers  which  took  place  in  that  case  must  be  considered  irrelevant.  American  acceptance  ot  the  rule 
seems  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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reason  only,  though  they  may  happen  also  to  be  common  criminal  offences  against 
some  person  (as  if  X assaults  B in  order  to  deter  him  from  working  for  A)  or  may 
come  within  the  terms  of  some  special  penal  enactment.  ^ 

Again,  the  common  law  never  could  (as  statute  law  no  longer  does)  compel  a man 
to  work  in  his  trade.  But  it  does  not  encourage  him  to  abridge  his  freedom  of 
working  or  trading,  and,  therefore,  agreements  “ in  restraint  of  trade,”  although  it  be 
not  unlawful  either  to  make  them  or  to  observe  them,  are  not  enforceable  contracts 
unless  made  for  value,  nor  if  the  restriction  imposed  on  any  party  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  unreasonably  disproportioned  to  the  interest  of  the  other  party  or  parties 
which  is  to  be  protected.  Agreements  between  men  of  business  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  their  business  as  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  so  forth,  by  the  decision  of 
a majority e ; not  to  employ  travellers  or  others  who  have  left  the  service  of  a member 
of  the  association  within  a certain  timef;  to  divide  their  business  according  to  a fixed 
scheme,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  business  from  third  persons  except  according  to  that 
scheme J— have  been  held  invalid  as  in  “restraint  of  trade.”  There  is  no& doubt  I 
conceive,  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  trades  unions 
m so  far  as  they  purport  to  bind  the  members  as  to  hours  of  work,  wages  to  be 
accepted,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  decision  of  any  committee  or  executive  But 
this  only  means  that  the  members  cannot  be  compelled  by  process  of  law  to  obev  the 
rules,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  do  any  positive  wrong  if  they  think  fit  to  obev 
them.  Ln  the  words  of  Lord  Justice  Bowen — ^ 

“ Contracts,  as  they  are  called,  in 'restraint  of  trade,  are  not  . . illegal  in  amr 
“ except  that  the  law  will  not  enforce  them.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  making  of 
“ valMitr*  3;  !t  merely  declines,  after  they  have  been  made,  to  recognise  tLr 
“ iX  dLl'  r at  00mm011  low  will  lie  or  ever  has  Iain  against  any 

..  if  a S *’  ermg  mt0  a 00Iltra0t  merelJ  b6Krase  it  was  m restraint 

JSSKT**  tbbLc°"ncotion  tw<>  questions  of  which  neither  is  free  from  difficulty 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  in  practice,  namely : — ^ 

L CLSS  Sg1  £ 

„ JS&  tt^hf  of  S L0rcompl‘f  ’ ’ PUrP0S6S  “ *ba 
lir^rntXd0^1  comPetiti“  “Mf  and  apart  from  combination? 

b«r0n6  ^ Jr * ooTrt  by  ^ 

™S  d?ne  wi‘b  o wrongful  intention*  “f ! .£K£w“  “ 

Mts  of  iegUimate  co^ktThort  oVrt  °°OT?  undertake  to  define  the 

definitely  wrongful  act  is  committed  such  as  inf 01  vi  where  it  can  be  said  that  some 
the  intentional  froo^mentTa  breach  of  ™ ^ ^mn  obstruction,  molestation,  or 
rights.^  The  House  of  Lords  held dl6r™lat‘“  »f  individual 
that  A,  B,  and  0 do  no  wrom?  to  D -decismu  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 

advantages  to  persons  who  wfll  deal  with  ^ “™bm“g  to  g™  special 

probable  and  intended  effect  of  The ^ eLbinatton  ,eylus™  D.  although  the 

members  for  the  time  being,  and  drive  the  indented.  \ ““'S18  a mOT0P<%  to  its 

market.  Lord  Hannen  said  ■ “ T know  “dePe“!e°.t  tr»der  D ont  of  that  particular 

'■  tition  bv  one  trader  wffhanotl^Jthth^s  SfStaf  Tg&F  'T  "ST 

‘fp  &i*  Sf-?  “ ,'1”  “• 

of  common  sense  and  firmness  of  doino-  nr  ^ ^reat,  calculated  to  affect  a man 
anything  either  punishable  as  5,  rftaTSr be  d°“  b- Prejudice 

i “*«  I;  (1879),  4 App.  On.  674.  18S  b 86  Gh'  Dms,»».  «5. 

> MoffUl  Steamship  Compani/  v.  McGreaor  Cn„,  e.  r . 

■ mr  ”-»*? 38  q-  b-  m- 5S>8.  “ P-  a* 

J Lord  Justice  Bowen  s judgment,  23  Q.  B.  Div.,  at  p;  614. 
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Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  some  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  trade  disputes.  3. 
submit  the  following  propositions  as  being  fairly  deducible : — 

1.  Neither  an  agreement  for  a strike,  immediate  or  contingent,  among  workmen  in 

any  trade,  nor  an  agreement  for  a lock-out  among  masters,  is  an  enforceable 
contract ; but  neither  is  in  itself  punishable  or  wrongful. 

2.  A strike  (or  lock-out)  begun  without  breach  of  any  existing  contract  does  not 

necessarily  involve  any  wrongful  act. 

3.  But  if  a strike  is  begun  by  stopping  work  in  breach  of  an  existing  contract,  the 

employer  probably  has  a right  of  action  against  the  promoters  of  the  strike 
for  procuring  that  breach  of  contract.  A workman  would  have  the  same  right 
against  anyone  who  procured  his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  breach  of  existing 
terms,  either  individually  or  by  way  of  general  lock-out.*  And  generally  what- 
ever can  be  said  of  a workman’s  freedom  to  choose  his  employer  may  be  said  of 
an  employer’s  freedom  to  choose  his  workmen. 

4.  Individual  workmen  are  free  to  renew  or  not  to  renew  their  contracts,  or  to  enter 

or  not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  employers,  as  they  think  fit.  And  all 
persons  are  free,  if  they  think  fit,  to  lay  before  workmen,  individually  or 
collectively,  facts  and  reasons  in  favour  of  their  doing  or  not  doing  any  of 
these  things.  The  like  as  to  customers  resorting  or  not  resorting  to  any 
particular  place  of  business  or  dealing  with  any  individual  trader. 

5.  But  no  one  is  free  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his  workmen’s  services,  or  of  the 

custom  of  those  who  may  deal  with  him,  by  violence  or  unlawful  interference 
of  any  kind  with  person  or  property,  nor  by  threats  thereof.  Any  such  act 
is  a trespass  against  the  employer  as  well  as  against  the  workman  or  customer 
intimidated.  And  the  rule  seems  to  extend  to  threats  of  doing  harm  by  means 
of  a breach  of  contract  or  other  definite  civil  wrong. 

6.  An  agreement  not  to  work  with  or  not  to  employ  any  particular  class  of  persons 

(as  a rule  of  a trades  union  not  to  work  with  non-union  men,  or  of  an  association 
of  masters  not  to  employ  members  of  a particular  union),  is  probably  “ in 
“ restraint  of  trade  ” and  not  enforceable,  but  it  is  not  wrongful. 

7.  Any  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  which  is  not  wrongful  in  itself  does  not 

become  wrongful — 

(a.)  merely  because  done  by  a number  of  persons  acting  in  concert ; or 
(6.)  merely  because  those  persons  give  notice  to  an  employer  or  other  person 
concerned  of  their  intention  to  do  such  acts. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  an  employer  has  not  any  civil  right  of  action  against, 
e.g.,  the  officers  of  a trade  union  who  threaten  him  with  a strike  of'  union  hands 
(not  involving  violence  or  breach  of  contract),  if  he  continues  to  employ 
non-union  men  in  general,  or  particular  men  objected  to  by  the  union. 

8.  It  is  not  clear  that  interference  with  a man’s  business  by  persons  having  no 

definite  interest  of  their  own  to  serve  thereby  (for  example,  an  agreement  not  to 
deal  with  a certain  trader  at  all,  or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so)f  might  not 
be  held  to  be  without  just  cause  or  excuse,  and  therefore  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  if  it  did  not  involve  the  committing,  procuring,  or  threatening  of  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  breach  of  contract,  or  other  specific  wrongful  act. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 
sufficiently  protect  individual  freedom  of  action,  he  may  partly  console  himself  by 
reflecting  on  the  obvious  fact,  that,  whatever  the  law  may  be,  there  will  still  be  a 
thousand  ways  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  process  in  which . a majority  in  any  trade  or 
society  can  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  minority  to  differ  with  them.  Ultimately  the 
rights  of  minorities  can  be  secured  only  by  securing  general  respect  for  every  citizen’s 
lawful  freedom  of  action  and  discussion ; and  this  must  be  the  work  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  not  of  legal  definitions.  Judgments  and  statutes,  which  embody, 
or  ought  to  embody,  the  best  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  nation,  may  do  something 
to  guide  and  form  public  opinion  ; they  cannot  take  its  place. 

1 am  not  aware  of  any  subsisting  legislation  which,  with  regard  to  civil  liability, 
could  be  held  to  affect  the  results  of  common  law  principles. 

This  statement  concludes  nothing  as  to  the  criminal  law.  Many  civil  wrongs 
(including  some  of  those  above  mentioned)  are  certainly  not  criminal  offences  ; on  the 
other  hand,  acts  which  are  not  a civil  wrong  to  any  definite  person  may  be  deemed  so 

I do  not  mean  to  deny  that  an  action  of  this  kind  would  be  to  some  extent  a,  novelty,  or  that  difficulties 
both  of  law  and  of  evidence  might  be  expected  to  arise, 
t See  Lord  Hannen’s  opinion  in  the  Mogul  Steamship  Co.'s  case. 

U 4 
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contrary  to  the  public  welfare  that  they  are  made  punishable  offences.  “ There  are 
‘‘  some  forms  of  injury,”  both  civil  and  criminal,  “ which  can  only  be  effected  bv  the 
“ combination  of  many  persons.”* 

Things  which  are  harmless  or  trifling  when  done  by  one  or  by  a few  may  be  a 
nuisance,  or  a danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  therefore  criminal,  when- done  and 
repeated  by  the  multitude. 

We  pass  then  to  the  criminal  law. 

2. — Crvmmal  Law. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I apprehend,  that  assault  and  battery,  unlawful  wounding  riot 
unlawful  assembly,  and  other  open  offences  against  the  Queen’s  peace,  are  equally 
offences  whether  committed  in  the  course  of  any  trade  dispute,  or  by  members  of  any 
trade  combination,  or  not.  And  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  when  such  offences  fail 
in  any  particular  case  to  be  repressed,  either  because  the  officers  of  the  law  are  lackino- 
m nrnmess  or  discretion,  or  because  they  are  not  then  and  there  in  possession  of 
adequate  means  to  cause  the  peace  to  be  kept. 

Difficulties  arise  when  we  have  to  do  with  a state  of  things  not  necessarily  unlawful 
arti  not 'necessarily  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace  or  specific  offences  against 
person  or  property,  but  often  haying  such  a tendency  in  fact.  It  is  matter  of  common 

SSdent|Sofhtral  V?S^  .00™d6rabl6  strike  k*B  b<=en  more  or  less  accompanied  by 
incidents  of  this  land.  As  in  the  case  of  troops  in  the  field  in  time  of  war,  there  l 

the  kaders  6Te“  Wltbo,lt  the  consent  and  aSainst  the  will  of 

the  leaders  Public  opinion,  however  not  unnaturally  makes  the  power  of  restraininc 

“r™®1  test  »f  tba  ]aadars-  good  faith  and  competence.  The  genera? lawTef 
thlPth™dl \ such  consequences,  before  they  have  actually  happened,  otherwise 

magistrates  to  bind  persons  over  to  keep  the  peace.  On  the 

leg,3lati0n-  ™ 

Secondlv  that  tLo  j ° s to  be  of  itself  an  indictable  conspiracy, 

nations  to  be  criminal  which  were  directed  Z°W6r  °f  deola™g  agreements  and  combi- 
to  be  - contrary  that  W"?  *°  4ba  Hg» 

learned  and  almost  authoritative  works  be  tra0ed  “ 4116 

may  suffice  to  say  that  the  first  of  fihpm  wWL  e?®rre^  to-  ^or  matter  in  hand  it 
time,  has  been  clearly  overruled  by  our ’modern  Vntilw-  ““"l  ” 1688  PlausiWe  at  one 
and  the  second  is  no£  most  on  ^ 

to  “yeCedn„T cot^  » ^ a~t  da. 

are  unlawful,  'it  is  a question  of  JTt >4  ^wtul  by  means  which 

includes,  for  this  purpose  acts  which  nr*  exte.nt  term  “ unlawful” 

ordinary  trespasses  or  breaches  of  contract  t ^Bnt  this  WronKfuI’  sucb  as 

regard  to  trade  combinations  since  the  Act  of  D m?  do?s  not  anse  with 

trade  combination  is  not  a criminal  eonsnirsmy  75’l  ezPressly  declares  that  a 

would  be  criminal  if  committed  bv  a sino-U  ^ Un  ,fss  .lt;  contemplates  acts  which 
declares  certain  specific  forms  of  moletd-aPn  Person/H  Anot^er  section  of  the  Act 
r o4ber  person  to^abstain  from  doing°  or  ^ to  °do  miv- °actd  b^b  ^ \™T  *°  °°mPaW 
. legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing-  ” to  h*  5Ti  ‘ f ^lch  Such  other  person  has  a 
is  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  this  section  ® 8 ^st,antl™onmmal  offences.  There 
and  illegitimate  picketing.  Certainly  most  a5  /°dra‘T. the  b?e  between  legitimate 
acts  specified,  being  done  with  the  intent  m'  .■  1 am  d]sposed  to  think  all,  of  the 

from  Inj  legislatiof,  and  an  ag™me^  to  aPart 

indictable  conspiracy  without  the  aid  of  any  * would  Prokably  have  been  an 
“ restraint  of  trade."  Be  that  as  it  may  the  „ 7 “™ . more  “tensive  theories  of 
exception ; and,  subject  to  that  exception  th«  i'ffi0  1S1  sufficiently  clear,  with  one 
are  such  difficffities  in  obtetoinf  SlcUnt  ey^™'*'68  that  001OT  “ ite  Application 
cannotbe  abolished  by  the  wisdom  of  any  ]qtM™  Tthe  sTfitfTny  SI! 


I S a“'S.8?“m  S SVfr ' *“"*»*  <*■'.  case. 

| X.  v Parnell , 14  Cox  508  ' ' °‘  81‘ 
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The  exception  lies  in  the  word  “ intimidates.”  Must  intimidation  be  a threat  of 
something  which,  if  executed,  would  be  a criminal  offence  against  person  or  tangible 
property  ? Or  does  it  include  the  threat  of  doing  that  which  would  be  civilly,  though 
not  criminally,  wrongful  ? Or,  lastly,  can  it  include  the  announcement  of  an  intent  to 
do  or  cause  to  be  done  something  which,  without  being  in  itself  wrongful,  is  capable 
of  putting  moral  compulsion  on  the  person  threatened  ? A specially  constituted  Oohrt 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  proceeding  on  the  intention  of  Parliament  as  shown  in 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  as  well  as  in  the  Act  of  1875,  has  pronounced  the  first  of 
these  interpretations  to  be  the  correct  one.* 

In  Ourran  v.  Treleaven  it  appears  that  the  union  men  who  were  called  out  did  leave 
their  work  peaceably  indeed,  but  in  breach  of  existing  contracts.  As  to  this,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  was  put  on  the  ground  that  the  intention  of  Parliament  was  to 
make  the  Act  of  1875  merely  equivalent  to  the  repealed  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871 
which  made  intimidation  an  offence  only  if  it  were  such  as  would  justify  binding  over 
the  intimidator  to  keep  the  peace.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  so  in 
fact.  ( See  the  notes  at  pp.  548,  556  of  the  report.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  (not- 
withstanding express  warning  uttered  by  Members  of  Parliament  learned  in  the  law 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee)  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1875  was  left  uncertain. 
Whether  the  language  was  more  or  less  strained  by  the  Court  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  known  intention  is  a question  of  purely  technical  interest. 

The  further  question  whether  Mr.  Treleaven  had  a remedy  by  civil  action  against 
the  officials  of  the  union  for  procuring  the  union  men  to  depart  in  breach  of  still 
subsisting  contracts  was  not  before  the  Court,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  even  incidentally. 

Certain  sections  of  the  Italian  Penal  Code  of  1889,  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
work  of  European  criminal  legislation,  cover  much  the  same  ground  as  our  Act  of 
1875,  with  which  the  framers  of  the  Code  were  doubtless  acquainted.  I append  a 
translation  of  these  sections.  They  appear  to  leave  open  the  same  question  as  to  what 
amounts  to  intimidation,  unless  indeed  the  Italian  term  minaccia  has  been  more 
definitely  interpreted  by  authority,  as  to  which  I have  not  any  knowledge. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  our  present  law  makes  no  difference  in  principle 
between  combinations  of  employers  and  combinations  of  workmen,  but  has  made 
an  exception  or  resolved  a doubt  (according  to  the  view  taken  of  what  the  common 
law  was)  in  favour  of  trade  combinations  as  distinct  from  combinations  for  other 
purposes. 

13,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Frederick  Pollock. 

January  22,  1892. 
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An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Conspiracy,  and  to  the  Protection  of 
Property,  and  for  other  purposes.”  [13th  August  1875.] 


“ Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property .” 

. * -^Jtl  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be 

done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a trade  dispute  between  employers 
and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one 
person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a crime. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  from  punishment  any  persons  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  for  which  a punishment  is  awarded  by  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  law  relating  to  riot,  unlawful  assemblv, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  sedition,  or  any  offence  against  the  State  or  the  Sovereign. 

A crime  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  means  an  offence  punishable  on  iudict- 
ient,  or  an  offence  which  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  and  for  the  commission 

Q.in,?al?0nV'-ia??w’  Curran  v-  Treleaven,  1891,  2 Q.B.  545.  Of.  the  note  on  these  cases  in”~the  “ Law 
wuaitarly  .Review  ” for  January  1892,  p.  7. 

U 79160.  -y 
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of  'which  the  offender  is  liable  under  the  statute  making  the  offence  punishable  to  be 
imprisoned  either  absolutely  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  as  an  alternative  for 
some  other  punishment. 

“ Where  a person  is  convicted  of  any  such  agreement  or  combination  as  aforesaid 
to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  an  act  which  is  punishable  only  on  summary  conviction 
and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  three  months 
• ‘ or  such  longer  time,  if  any,  as  may  have  been  prescribed  by  the  statute  for  the 

punishment  of  the  said  act  when  committed  by  one  person.” 

******** 

7.  “ Every  person  who,  with  a view  to  compel  any  other  person  to  abstain  from 
doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has  a legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing,  wrongfully  and  without  legal  authority, — 

“1.  Uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other  person  or  his  wife  and  children,  or 
injures  his  property ; or, 

“ 2.  Persistently  follows  such  other  person  about  from  place  to  place  ; or, 

“ 3.  Hides  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  such  other  person, 
or  deprives  him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof ; or, 

“4.  Watches  or  besets  the  house  or  other  place  where  such  other  person  resides,  or 
f " ■ works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house 

or  place ; or, 

“5.  Follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more  other  persons  in  a disorderly 
manner  in  or  through  any  street  or  road, 

shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as 
herein-after  mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard 
labour.” 

“ Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a person  resides,  or  works,  or 
carries  on  business,  or  happens,  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  in  order 
merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a watching  or 
besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.” 


Appendix  II. 

Italian  Penal  Code  (1889),  Book  II.,  Tit.  II.,  C.  VI. 

Of  Offences  against  Freedom  of  Labour. 

Whoever  by  force  or  threats  restrains  or  hinders  in  anywise  the  freedom 
^Sa  Soffrom  lOOnSZ?  “*  2°  months,  and 

atetnti6l^°«!ZentbTf0T0r  ,tWs  b™SBab°«t,or  causes  to  be  continued,  a 
stoppage  or  interruption  of  work,  m order  to  impose  either  on  workmen  or  on 
employers  or  contractors  a lowering  or  rise  of  wages,  or  terms  different  from  those 
* Artyi«7reT^  r-'  M P™18l,a1ble,witl1  imprisonment  not  exceeding  20  months. 

Art.  167.  In  the  case  of  ringleaders  or  promoters  of  the  offences  specified  in  the 

foregoing  sections  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  any  term  froj three  mouths 

to  three  years,  and  fine  from  500  to  5,000  francB.  ' 1 ™ mouths 

Exercising  compulsion  by  -violence  or  threats,  and  threatening  with  unlawful  harm 
of  any  serious  kind,  are  also  made  substantive  offences  in  anotheT  oh^te  “ . 1H 


Supplementary  Note  to  Memorandum  on  the  Law  op  Traue  Comsinations. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  in  Tempertonv.  Bussell  (Ho.  2)  1893  1 O B 715 
tnat  a combination  to  persuade  workmen  Tint  to  mnnm  X.  • ' 1 . , 1 

particular  employer  (this  being  within  the  workmen’s  rights  ™ ,engaS6™ents  ,wlth  ,a 
dation  of  the  workmen  not  being  olleuedl  mav  h„  m d °0er0IC®  OT  mtum' 

If  this  be  correct,  I hare  nndersiW  SedL ^open Telr”8,  * “:ma" 
workmen.  But,  with  vreat  submission  th.  P “ ™ ™Pj°yers  and  possibly  to 

convince  me  that  the  decision  is  right  on  this  point*8  “ ““  jucl«meIltB  do  not 

February,  1894. 

Frederick  Pollock. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Memorandum  by  Sir  Frederick  Poliock  on  the  Statute  Law  as  to  Arbitration 
in  Trade  Disputes. 

The  Act  of  5 George  IV.  c.  96.  passed  in  1824,  and  amended  in  details  in  1887 
(7  Win.  IT.  & 1 Viet.  o.  67.),  gives  compulsory  powers  of  settling  certain  disputes 
between  masters  and  workmen  on  the  application  of  either  party. 

The  process  is  a hearing  before  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  six  arbitrators 
half  being  or  representing  masters  and  half  being  workmen,  but  all  nominated  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  district  where  the  party  complained  against  resides,*  to  whom 
application  must  be  made  in  the  first  instance.  But  also  the  parties  may  agree  upon 
any  other  mode  of  arbitration  (s.  13).  r 

A number  of  causes  of  dispute  are  mentioned,  evidently  with  a principal,  if  not  an 
exclusive,  regard  to  piece-work  in  textile  manufactures,  but  the  following  particulars 
appear  to  be  of  general  application  : — “ Disagreements  respecting  the  price  to  be  paid 
“ for  w.ork  doDe>  or  in  the  course  of  being  done,  whether  such  disputes  shall  happen 
“ or  arise  between  them  (masters  and  workmen)  respecting  the  payment  of  wages 
“ as  agreed  upon,  or  the  hours  of  labour  as  agreed  upon,  or  any  injury  or  damage 
“ done  t0  work  or  delay  in  finishing  work,  or  not  finishing  the  work  in  a good  and 
“ workmanlike  manner,  or  according  to  any  contract  or  to  bad  materials.”  Further 
details  as  to  causes  are  special  to  the  textile  trades.  The  general  rate  of  wages  is 
expressly  excluded  from  the  statutory  jurisdiction.  “ Nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
“ shall  authorise  any  justice  ....  to  establish  a rate  of  wages  or  price  of 
“ labour  or  workmanship  at  which  the  workmen  shall  in  future  be  paid,  unless  with 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  master  and  workman.”  A justice  of  the  peace  may, 
however,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  hear,  in  a summary  manner,  and  finally  determine’ 
a matter  in  dispute  on  this  as  well  as  on  any  other  of  the  enumerated  points.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  even  then  he  could  not  “ establish  a rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labour 
“ or  workmanship  ” so  as  to  bind  anyone  who  was  not  a party  to  the  proceeding.  If 
the  arbitrators  cannot  agree  they  must  refer  the  points  of  difference  to  the  magistrate 
who  appointed  them,  or,  failing  him,  to  the  nearest  available  magistrate. 

There  are  special  provisions  for  enforcing  the  award  by  distress,  and  in  default 
thereof  by  imprisonment,  or  by  imprisonment  simply  in  special  cases  where  it  may 
appear  to  the.  justices  that  it  will  be  less  injurious  to  the  party  than  distress.  Also 
the  Act  requires  a ticket  of  particulars  to  be  delivered  et  with  every  piece  of  work 
“ glven  put  by  the  manufacturer  to  a workman  to  be  done.”  Two  Acts  of  1845, 
8 & 9 Viet.  c.  77.  and  c.  128,  make  further  regulations  concerning  this  ticket  in  the 
textile  trades.  The  latter  Act  applies  to  the  silk  trade  only,  the  former  to  “ persons 
“ employed  in  the  woollen,  worsted,  linen,  cotton,  cotton  and  silk  hosiery  manufac- 
, tures.  ’t  It  does  not  appear  why  there  were  two  distinct  Acts  in  the  same  session  ; 
both  received  the  Royal  Assent  within  the  space  of  a few  days  (August  4th  and  9th). 

I he  principal  Act  disqualifies  a justice  who  is  a master  manufacturer  or  agent 
from  exercising  the  powers  given  by  it. 

J arbitrations  having  become  common,  the  Councils  of  Conciliation  Act 
& 31  Vlct-  °-  1O50  was  passed  in  1867.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  facilitate 
tee  settlement  of  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  it  was  declared  “to  be 
(<  ®2Pedlent  without  repealing  the  said  several  Acts  that  masters  and  workmen  should 
<c  be  enppled,  when  licensed  by  Her  Majesty,  to  form  equitable  councils  of  conciliation 
((  or  •p'bitration,  and  that  the  powers  in  the  said  Acts  contained  for  enforcing  awards 
u made  under  or  the  provisions  thereof  should  be  extended  to  the  enforcing  of 
awards  to  be  made  by  and  under  the  authority  of  such  equitable  councils  of 
conciliation.” 

J»der.  statute  any  number  of  masters  and  workmen  in  any  particular  trade 
l certain  qualifications  as  to  residence  and  continuance  in  the  trade)  might  at 
specially  convened  meeting  agree  to  form  a council  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
pugbt  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  a licence  authorising  them  to  hold  and 
cise  ail  the  powers  granted  under  the  above-named  Acts  to  arbitrators  and  referees, 

* l Will  IV.  & l Viet.  c.  67. 

1 Manufacturers  ” by  an  obvious  error  in  the  text  of  the  Act  as  printed  in  the  Revised  Statutes. 

X 2 
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and  also  to  “ adjudicate  upon  and  determine  any  other  case  of  dispute  or  difference 

submitted  to  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of  master  and  workman  or  masters  and 
“ workmen.”  These  councils  were  not  to  consist  of  less  than  two  masters  and  two 
workmen,  nor  of  more  than  ten  masters  and  ten  workmen. 

The  express  exclusion  of  any  authority  to  establish  a rate  of  wages,  &c.  is  repeated 
from  the  Act  of  George  IV. 

The  council,  when  formed,  must  appoint  a “ committee  of  conciliation  ” consisting 
of  one  master  and  one  workman,  to  whom  disputes  shall  be  referred  in  the  first  instance. 
Three  are  a quorum  of  the  council  itself,  one  being  a master,  another  a workman,  and 
the  third  the  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  council  must  be  a person  unconnected 
with  trade.  It  seems  needless  to  state  the  provisions  as  to  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  the  council,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  elections. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  servants  or  agricultural  labourers. 

The  Arbitration  (Masters  and  Workmen)  Act,  1872,  35  & 36  Viet.  c.  46.  may  be 
described  as  extending  in  detail  section  13  of  the  Act  of  1824.  Masters  and  work- 
men may  choose  either  a board  or  council,  or  persons  designated  or  to  be  designated, 
as  standing  arbitrators,  and  may  give  them  all  the  powers,  both  of  arbitrators  under 
the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  and  also  (in  effect)  jurisdiction  over  any  dispute  whatever  arising 
out  of  the  contract  of  service.*  The  arbitrators  lose  their  jurisdiction  over  any 
particular  case  unless  they  hear  and  determine  it  within  21  days  of  the  event  from 
which  the  dispute  arose  (not,  be  it  observed,  the  date  of  the  reference). 

The  agreement  may  give  power  to  determine  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  work,  and 
other  regulations.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  could  not  be  done  under  the  former  Acts. 

The  most  peculiar  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Act  is  the  mode  of  concluding  an 
agreement  under  it.  If  the  master  or  his  agent  gives  the  workman  a printed  copy  of 
such  an  agreement,  and  the  workman  accepts  it,  and  does  not  notify  his  dissent  within 
48  hours, f the  agreement  becomes  binding  upon  both  parties,  and  remains  binding 
during  the  continuance  of  the  contract  of  service,  and  any  continuous  renewal  of  it.J 

It  would  seem  that  the  Act  contemplated  the  wholesale  formation  of  standing 
agreements  to  refer  disputes  to  the  councils  established,  or  to  be  established,  under 
the  .Act  of  1867. 

The  result  is  that  employers  and  workmen  can  practically,  whenever  they  think  fit, 
create,  or  adopt  by  agreement,  a special  tribunal,  whose  decisions  will  be  binding  in 
all  trade  disputes,  and  enforceable  by  the  special  powers  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV. 

The  existence  of  the  ordinary  means  of  enforcing  a submission  to  arbitration  must 
at  the  same  time  not  be  overlooked.  Employers  and  workmen  are  as  free  as  all  other 
persons  to  refer  existing  disputes,  or  agree  to  refer  future  ones,  to  arbitration  under 
the  general  law  now  embodied  in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889. 

In  some  trades,  however,  it  appears  from  evidence  already  given  before  the  Com- 
mission that  settlement  of  disputes  as  they  arise  by  representative  committees  of 
masters  and  workmen  is  preferred  to  arbitration  in  any  shape. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  July  7th,  1891.  -p.  Pollock. 


* Tins  extended  power  was  conferred  by  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  1867, 
smc«  repealed  by  the  Consp.racy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875.  The  result  is,  that  on  the  face  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  this  clause  of  the  Act  of  1872  is  not  intelligible. 

f It  would  no  doubt  be  held  that  the  workman  must  bo  informed  of  this  provision  at  the  time  on  the  face 
ot  the  document  or  otherwise. 

+ Vue  effect  of  s.  1,  snb-s.  3,  is  not  perfectly  clear  in  some  details. 
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(i-) 

Labour  Disputes  (Arbitration).* 

A Bill  to  make  provision  for  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Labour  Disputes. 

(Prepared  md  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Asquith.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

X. — (1.)  Where  a difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer,  or  any 
class  of  employers,  and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes  of  workmen,  with  respect 
to  the  terms  or  nature  of  their  employment,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
on  the  application  of  any  of  the  employers  or  workmen,  appoint  a person  or  persons 
to  act  as  conciliator  or  as  a board  of  conciliation. 

(2.)  The  conciliator  or  board  of  conciliation  shall  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
difference  by  communication  with  the  parties  and  otherwise,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a settlement  of  the  difference. 

2.  If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  in  any  district  or  trade  where  disputes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  adequate  means  do  not  exist  for  having  disputes  submitted 
to  a local  board  of  conciliation,  they  may  appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  the  district  or  trade,  and  to  confer  with  employers  and  employed 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a local  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employed. 

3. — (1.)  Any  board  established  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  which 
is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen,  or 
between  different  classes  of  workmen,  by  conciliation  or  arbitration,  may  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  registration. 

(2.)  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  constitution  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  with  such  further  information,  if 
any,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  require,  and  thereupon  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  enter  in  a register  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  purpose,  the  name  of  the 
board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  and  its  principal  office,  and  such  Other  particulars 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  think  expedient. 

(3.)  Every  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  registered  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall  furnish  such  returns  and  reports  of  its  proceedings  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

4.  — (1.)  All  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  all  such  reports,  and  also  all 
reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  any  local  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration, 
shall  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

(2.)  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  present  to  Parliament  annually  a report  of  their 
proceedings  under  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Conciliation  Act,  1893. 


* Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  Vjth  April,  1893. 


AD.  1893. 
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Powers  of 
Board  of 
Trade  in 
labour 
disputes. 


Power  to 
appoint 
conciliator 
or  board  oi 
conciliation. 


Power  to 
aid  in  estab- 
lishment of 
local  boards 
of  concilia- 
tion. 


Register  of 
conciliation 
and  arbitra- 
tion boards. 

Annual 
report  to 
Parliament. 
Short  title. 


(A) 

Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes).* 

A Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  Settlement  of  Labour  Disputes. 

(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Secretary  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Burt.) 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advim  , j 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thisTesent  Pari  I t 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows':  P Parliament 

1.  Where  a_ difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer  or  any  „i„.  , 
ifflL* thiTT™’  °r  b6trn  diff6rent  ola3ses  of  the  Boards  Trade 

may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  following  powers,  namely  — “ 

H TTtW°  tbe  °™Se8  and  c|rcum8^ances  of  the  difference,  and  make  such  report 
It  any , thereon  as  appears  to  the  Board  expedient ; and  P ™’ 

(4)J™te  **£  pattio3  to  the  difference  to  meet  together,  by  themselves  or  n • 

* the 

persons  so  appointed  shall  inauire  into  the  „ T . conciliation,  and  the  person  or 
communication  with  the  parties  and  otherwise  8 ™°timstances  of  the  difference  by 
settlement  of  the  difference  otherwise,  and  shall  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 

any  sLh  difference  to”  °*  or  incidental  to 

persons,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  TWI  V m i , to  tw0  or  more 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  appo^tment^acocmdingly!^  ^ ““  Board  of  Trada 

of  freq^enSo™ f**4  .«  ^ where  disputes  am 
board  of  conciliation  for  the  district  or  trade  they  me  A”’”®  ?3pBtes  submitted  to  a 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  district  J t T ay  aPPomt  any  person  or  persons 
employed  with  the  view °S 

composed  of  representatives  of  employer? and  employed.1  f 0nciliatl011  or  arbitration 

aud  shall  enter  therein  sucAparticXTmtbTe0*  Tr? 3 °f  00noiIiatio11  and  arbitration, 
expedient.  particnlars  with  respect  thereto  as  to  the  Board  may  seem 


proL“mlerlm  Act.  ^ P™*1*  *°  Pariia™B‘  “nually 

6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Conciliation  Act,  1894. 


a report  of  their 


' ^ by f <•  *• ««, 
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APPENDIX  V. 

(Brawn  up  by  the  Secretary.) 


Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  in  the  Colonies,  United  States,  and 
Foreign  Countries.* 

1.  Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

(i.)  The  necessity  of  treating  the  subjects  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  Voluntary 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  simultaneously  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  methods,  Conciliation 
as  applied  to  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  are  frequently  combined  in  the  procedure  Nitration 
of  a single  tribunal  or  board,  -which  has  power  to  pronounce  a decision  on  the  failure 
of  the  disputants  to  effect  a settlement.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Commission  on  Strikes,  “ when  conciliation  has  failed,  then  is  the  time 
“ for  arbitration  to  begin.”  The  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  is  defined 
in  the  same  document.  “The  function  of  a conciliation  agency  is  to  bring  about  a 
“ voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a dispute,  while  the  function  of  an 
“ arbitrator  is  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  give  a positive  decision.” 

The  exercise  of  both  functions  is,  however,  less  frequent  with  voluntary  institutions 
than  with  those  appointed  by  the  State.  Methods  of  voluntary  .conciliation,  such 
as  the  English  permanent  joint  committees  of  employers  and  employed  in  given 
industries,  have  few  counterparts,  whether  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Colonies,  or 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; while  the  voluntary  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration  is 
still  more  rarely  found.  The  experience  of  these  countries  would  appear  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  such  methods  pre-supposes  both  a high  state  of 
organisation,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  employed,  and  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
opposed  associations  to  negotiate  on  friendly  terms.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
comparative  weakness  of  labour  organisations  appears  to  have  been  an  obstacle  in  the  States, 
past  to  the  formation  of  joint  committees  on  the  English  system.  The  development 
of  organisation  in  that  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  rapid  of  late  years,  but  up  to  1887, 
iu  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labour  at  Washington, 
the  trade  union  proper,  while  flourishing,  had,  “ not  attained  any  such  magnitude,  or 
“ secured  such  influence  as  the  like  organisation  in  the  old  country.”  The  comparative 
failure  of  arbitration  in  America  has  been  attributed  by  Professor  Ely  expressly  to  the 
same  cause.  American  trade  unions,  as  another  writer  points  out,  are  still  seeking 
complete  legal  recognition.  In  certain  trades,  however,  there  is  efficient  organisation 
of  comparatively  long  standing,  and  joint  committees  empowered  to  draw  up 
periodical  agreements  are  not  unknown.  In  1870  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachu- 
setts formed  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a scale  of  wages  with  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen’s  association,  which  was  called  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  St.  Crispin.  This  was  the  first  board  of  conciliation  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
experiment  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  though  only  temporary,  for  in  1878  the 
Order  finally  gave  way  to  an  international  union.  The  board  of  conciliation  estab- 
lished in  1879  by  Messrs.  Straiton  and  Storm,  cigar  manufacturers  in  New  York,  has 
been  quoted  as  the  first  systematic  application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
America.  It  was,  in  fact,  a joint  committee,  which  decided  all  questions  by  a majority 
vote.  It  consisted  of  two  sections,  and  the  employed  were  in  a majority  in  both.  It 
roused  a degree  of  interest  perhaps  disproportionate  to  its  success,  satisfactory  though 
this  was  for  a short  time,  but  after  about  eight  years  of  existence,  during  which  its 
influence  had  declined,  it  was  abolished  by  the  firm-  A similar  committee  was 
formed  in  Connecticut  in  1885,  on  the  initiative  of  the  National  Association  of  Fur 
Hat  Finishers  and  Makers,  and  up  to  1890,  it  continued  to  draw  up  annual  agreementf 
as  to  prices  and  wages.  In  the  New  York  building  trades,  wages  are  fixed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  cloak-making  and  shoemaking  industries  of  that  State,  joint 
committees  have  recently  been  instituted  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  principle  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  gained  no  footing 
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in  the  United  States.  In  the  coal  and  iron  trades  it  has  even  conspicuously  failed, 
except  in  certain  departments  of  the  iron  trade,  in  which  sliding  scales  fixed  by 
conference  between  employers  and  employed  have  prevailed  for  many  years.  It  was 
stated  in  1881  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  that  in  no  State  of  the  Union  had  industrial 
arbitration  received  so  much  attention  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  been  attempted 
in  each  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  coal  trade,  but  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  failed 
in  every  instance,  through  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  conducted  it. 

Canada.  (ii.)  In  Canada  the  organisation  of  labour  is  less  advanced,  and  the  history  of  concilia- 

tion and  arbitration  still  more  meagre,  than  in  the  United  States.  The  labour  question, 
however,  has  not  there  assumed  the  same  form.  Canada,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Labour  and  Capital  in  the  Dominion  in  1889,  “ has  not  experi- 
“ enced  the  same  disastrous  results  from  trade  disputes  as  have  been  felt  in  other 
“ lands.”  The  principle  of  arbitration  was  nevertheless  largely  supported  by  witnesses 
before  the  Commission,  especially  by  those  representing  labour  organisations,  some 
of  whom  referred  to  instances  of  successful  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  the  mining 
and  building  trades.  The  Report  for  1889  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries 
stated  that,  on  the  whole,  there  appeared  to  be  “a  greater  willingness  than  formerly 
“ on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  workpeople  to  resort  to  the  more  conciliatory 
“ modes  of  settling  disputes.” 

Australasia.  (iii.)  In  the  Australasian  colonies,  though  boards  of  conciliation  in  connection  with 
trade  unions  have  existed  in  certain  industries,  such  as  the  building  trades,  for  many 
years,  the  system  has  by  no  means  become  general.  In  1887  attempts  were  made  both 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Yictoria  to  establish  a permanent  board  of  conciliation 
representing  the  whole  of  the  organised  capital  and  labour  of  the  colony,  but  both 
schemes  fell  through  for  want  of  support.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  voluntary 
schemes  is,  in  this  case,  very  different  from  that  which  applies  to  America.  In 
Australia  the  industrial  depression  of  recent  years  has  led  to  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth  of  organisation  on  the  part  of  workmen,  who  have  hoped  thus  to  maintain  the 
old  rates  of  wages  in  the  face  of  diminishing  profits.  Almost  every  industry  is 
highly  organised,  and  almost  every  colony  has  a federation  of  unions.  Intercolonial 
federation  has  also  made  great  progress,  and  the  whole  system  is  centred  in  the 
Australasian  Federation  of  Labour.  The  struggle  between  organised  labour  and  the 
counter  organisations  of  employers,  on  the  one  hand  to  enforce  the  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  an  exclusive  unionism,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  secure  freedom  of 
contract,  has  hitherto  been  too  bitter  to  admit  of  a mutual  understanding.  The 
question  at  issue,  that  of  the  employment  or  otherwise  of  non-unionists,  is,  moreover, 
one  on  which  compromise  is  scarcely  possible,  since  one  side  or  the  other  must  yield 
the  point.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  the  unions  since  the  great  strikes  of  1890  and 
1891  seems  to  indicate  the  quarter  from  which  a withdrawal  may  be  expected.  In 
the  meantime  Australian  employers  appear  to  join  in  the  general  approval  of  the 
principle  of  conciliation  indicated  by  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  before  the  New  South 
Wales  Commission  on  Strikes.  They  insist,  however,  on  their  right  to  employ  non- 
uniomst  labour,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  treating  on  equal  terms  with  bodies  which 
claim  a monopoly  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  labour 
movement,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  this  monopoly  as  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  organisation.  Thus,  while  in  America  the  members  of  unions  are  not  sufficiently 
‘disciplined  to  unanimity  of  action,”  in  Australia  the  enormous  power  and  extensive 
requirements  of  the  organisations  have  put  employers  on  the  defensive.  Neither 
condition  of  things  is  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a voluntary  system  of 
conciliation,  and  therefore,  in  both  cases  it  is  legislative  reform  which  chiefly  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  industrial  peace.  In  some  few  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  a permanent  board  of  conciliation,  differences  have  been  ad-justed  by 
informal  conference  between  employers  and  employed,  sometimes  resulting  in  a 
written  agreement  as  to  future  conditions  of  employment.  Such  agreements  are  not 
only  rare,  but  have  m no  case  proved  lasting,  and  the  labour  leaders  are  opposed 
*°,“J  10t,°l  /rms  b6*W6e?.  emPloy™  and  individual  workmen  or  isolated 

oi  Politi°al  aims  of  tie  advanced  labour  party,  eom- 

Enrop'-  h6  Tpbyers  and  of  tlle  m°derate  labour  party  to 

ppeai  to  oivil  authority,  and  the  weakness  of  organisation  on  both  sides  make 

coZriS  °°“0lhatlm°a  tbe  system  almost  impossible,  at  any  rate  in  to! 

as  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy.  In  others  again,  such  as  Holland  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  the  labour  movement  has 
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till  quite  recently  made  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  an  unimportant 
one.  It  is  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  that  the  organisation  of  labour  is  strongest 
and  the  conditions  most  like  those  of  England,  but  in  these  countries  also°the 
influence  of  the  State  in  such  matters  is  considerable. 

(v.)  In  France  the  national  sentiment  in  favour  of  intimate  relations  and  long-  continued 
connection  between  employers  and  employed  has  retarded  the  growth  of  independent 
association  among  workmen.  That  growth,  however,  is  steady,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  adoption  of  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
A large  number  of  syndicates  both  of  employers  and  of  employed  have  clauses  in  their 
articles  providing  for  arbitration  and  conciliation.  In  the  case  of  the  employers’ 
syndicates  this  is  frequently  of  a merely  commercial  character.  The  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Butchers  in  Paris  provides  for  conciliation  with  workmen,  and  the 
Federation  of  Workers  in  the  Book  Trade  has  a rule  that  no  strike  be  declared 
before  all  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted.  An  instance  of  a joint 
committee  expressly  formed  on  the  English  model  is  to  be  found  in  the  Joint  Syndical 
Council  for  the  Paper  Trade,  instituted  by  the  employers  in  1873.  It  consists  of 
eight  employers  and  eight  workmen,  with  a president  elected  from  one  side  and  a 
secretary  from  the  other.  The  Council  depends  solely  on  its  moral  influence  for 
the  acceptance  of  its  decisions.  It  is  stated  that  no  strike  has  occurred  in  this 
industry  since  the  formation  of  the  Council,  and  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the 
democratic  spirit  which  animates  the  Employers’  Syndicate.  A similar  joint  com- 
mittee has  existed  among  the  typographers  of  Rouen  since  1877.  It  revises  the  tariff 
from  time  to  time,  but  has  never  been  required  to  adjust  a dispute.  Several  other 
committees  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  either  by  arrangement  between  separate 
syndicates,  or  by  a mixed  syndicate  of  employers  and  employed.  In  1892  the  National 
Syndicate  of  Workers  in  the  Artistic  Industries  established  a permanent  council  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  on  a somewhat  more  elaborate  plan,  in  imitation  of  the 
Consejls  de  Prud  homines.  It  comprises  a committee  of  conciliation  to  which  disputes 
are  referred  in  the  first  instance,  and  a general  committee,  which  is  appealed  to  on 
the  failure  of  conciliation,  and  can  alone  pronounce  an  award.  This  Committee 
consists  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  and  in  case  of  a tie-vote  there 
is  a permanent  arbitrator,  whose  decision  is  binding  and  without  appeal.  Of  1,100 
agricultural  syndicates  93  have  instituted  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the 
solution  of  disputed  questions.  In  such  cases  the  function  of  the  arbitrators  is  appar- 
ently to  report  on  some  technical  point.  On  the  basis  of  their  report  the  syndicate 
itself  attempts  conciliation  or  pronounces  a decision  which  is  without  appeal.  The 
penalty  for  repudiation  is  exclusion  from  the  society. 

(vi.)  In  Germany  the  national  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  State  for  the  amelioration  of 
existing  conditions,  together  with  the  division  of  the  industrial  community  into  opposing 
camps  of  social  and  political  opinion,  causes  that  community  to  lack  the  consolidation 
and  independence  which  favour  the  institution  of  voluntary  methods  of 'dealing  with 
trade  disputes.  Organised  labour  bears  a far  smaller  proportion  than  in  England  to 
the  total  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  only  trade  union  in  Germany  which  very 
closely  resembles  the  English  institution  is  the  National  Printers’  Trade  Union,  formed 
m 1867,  and  re-named  the  German  Printers’  Benefit  Society  after  the  prosecution  of 
its  leaders  as  Socialists  in  1878.  This  body,  which  rapidly  extended  throughout 
Germany,  established  in  1873  a board  of  conciliation  for  the  whole  printing  trade  of 
■ ®^mpire.  Ih  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  empowered 
o take  action  in  the  event  of  any  proposal  to  alter  the  wages’  list.  Local  boards  in 
o .twelve  main  centres  of  the  industry  were  empowered  to  decide  all  minor  disputes 
ansi ii g out  of  the  terms  of  the  labour  contract,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  central 
oaid.  The  repudiation  of  awards,  in  some  instances,  by  the  Master  Printers’ 
ssociation  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  boards  in  1878,  and  the  substitution  of  a wages’ 
committee,  in  connection  with  which  the  old  local  organisation  was  revived  in  1886. 

e strike  of  1891—92  inflicted  a serious  blow  on  the  whole  system.  Attempts  to 
oiganise  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  other  industries  have 
rae  with  very  little  success,  but  there  are  some  instances  of  such  boards  in  particular 
ac  ones,  such  as  the  Schultheiss  Brass  Foundry.  These  are  rather  consultative 
committees  than  boards  of  conciliation  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

fniMV  to  Signor  Bodio,  Director-General  of  Statistics  at  Rome,  institutions 

the  6 ®eATment  disputes  between  labour  and  capital  hardly  exist  in  Italy.  In 
anr.  ° • 8trikes  c*v‘l  authorities  are  called  upon  to  restore  order,  and  the 
opts  10n  lssue  then  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some  influential  or  official 
lointh  Seie,cl  ^or  occasion  only.  There  are,  however,  a few  instances  of  voluntary 
oarcls  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Giuria 
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per  rinclustria  Serica  at  Como.  In  1877  tlie  association  to  which  most  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  Como  belonged,  opened  an  office  for  the  settlement  of  the  frequent 
disputes  connected  with  wages.  In  1880  the  operatives  demanded  its  reconstitution 
as  a regular  board  of  arbitration,  aud  after  numerous  meetings  of  committees  of 
employers  and  employed,  the  Giuria  was  established  in  1883  under  its  present 
regulations.  It  consisted  of  30  manufacturers  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Employers’  Association,  and  48  operatives  elected  by  the  Consolato  Operaio. 
The  Giuria  nominates  from  its  members  a presiding  committee  of  three  manufacturers 
elected  by  the  operatives  and  three  operatives  elected  by  the  manufacturers.  The  Board 
of  Conciliation  consists  of  four  manufacturers  and  four  operatives,  drawn  by  lot  from 
the  general  body  of  the  Giuria,  and  is  empowered  to  act  only  on  the  failure  of 
conciliation  by  the  presiding  committee.  After  the  strike  of  189 1 the  Syndic  (Mayor) 
of  Como  induced  each  manufacturer  to  adopt  a fixed  sepai’ate  tariff.  The  Giuria  can 
thus  no  longer  compound  general  controversies,  but  only  intervene  in  individual 
disputes  arising  out  of  these  tariffs.  The  labour  chambers  now  being  established  are 
beginning  to  assume  the  position  of  arbitrators,  and  to  organise  joint  committees. 
Such  a committee  exists  at  Piacenza,  appointed  by  the  Labour  Exchange  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(viii.)  In  Holland  the  organisation  of  labour  is  as  yet  imperfect.  Conflicts  between 
labour  and  capital  are  not  very  frequent,  though  their  number  tends  to  increase.  Thus 
systematic  methods  of  settling  disputes  have  hardly  come  into  existence.  They  are 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  boards  of  arbitration  established  in  certain  factories 
notably  that  of  Mr.  van  Marken  of  Delft.  The  Board  in  this  case  consists  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  with  an  impartial  president,  chosen  by  the 
members.  As  far  as  our  information  goes  it  has  never  yet  been  called  into  operation. 

. W Sweden  and  Norway  the  only  trade  possessing  a standing  board  of  conciliation 
is  that  ot  house-painters.  It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed. 
When  a serious  question  arises  an  impartial  president  is  appointed,  and  the  question 
is  decided  oy  a majority  of  votes.  This  system  is  said  to  have  worked  very  well. 
Proposals  to  establish  permanent  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  other 
industries  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  result.  The  Norberg  mining  strike  in  1891. 
against  a reduction  of  wages,  was  settled  by  a board  of  arbitration  composed  of  seven 
f, nh  Partj’  ,t0^er  Witt  tbe  Director  of  the  Mino 
f °°™mefce  (or  Board  Trade)  at  Stockholm.  Both 
parties  undertook  beforehand  to  abide  by  the  award,  and  the  men  returned  to  work 

question  Sfovn?18’^ Vl  Th®  B°m|d  examined  the  employers’  books  and  decided  the 
KSi  Wc, I 16  i ■ Tb°  aTard  W?S  acceIjted  and  carried  out.  Arbitration 
on  similai  lines  was  successful  m a stake  at  tie  Gefle  saw-mills. 

in  bTlSSSK 

commrtteos  organised  at  the  Mariemont  colliery  rfter  tie  strike 

o wmtaen LfZtiZ;  These  whioi  are  still  in  'existence,  consist 

SlUere  In  RRS  h,??,  con“eCteCl  machinery  department,  not  of  actual 

as;; s—""" 

fe1MerM“faw^ino5te'h1r',;f  C1. 

on  tie  English  model  is  a scheme  that  finds favou^both  wfti  ^ 'f*’™  andconml,iatl0? 
but  it  is  felt  that  stronger  organisation  on  wa  'a  * * emPloJers  and  employed, 
success.  Such  boards  afi-ead  y S i “conL  tan  ,0r  * 

am!  efficient.  The  Zurich  federation  of  E^taW  and  “wnT””8;  “a  •"??** 
winch  was  formed  in  1SS9,  provides  for  conciliation  *borkmen  5 Associations, 

which  joins  it  undertakes  to  refer  all  disrates  to  the  blfrat  0“’  and  eacl1  ''’•s80™410" 
by  is  decisions.  Eepudiation  of  an  b°”a 

o£  tbe  aotion  °f  ioint  «>*««*•*  * 
part  short  lived.  g d,BP"t£*.  but  these  institutions  have  been  for  the  most 
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2. — Legislative  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

(xiii.)  Legal  provision  for  arbitration  exists  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  most  European  countries.  There  are,  however,  few  instances 
in  which  a permissive  measure  of  this  kind  has  proved  operative.  In  the  United 
States  the  first  instance  of  such  legislation  was  the  Wallace  Act  of  1883  in  Pennsylvania, 
passed  after  an  investigation  of  the  English  system  of  voluntary  boards,  and  authoris- 
ing the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  in  that  State.  This  Act  took  immediate 
effect,  but  the  working  of  the  boards  constituted  under  it  was  apparently  not  very 
satisfactory.  It  was  always  found  necessary  to  call  in  an  umpire,  whose  award  was 
invariably  a compromise  which  satisfied  neither  party.  The  awards  in  this  case  are 
not  binding  until  accepted  by  both  parties.  By  a similar  Act  passed  in  Ohio  in  1885, 
both  must  pledge  themselves  beforehand  to  accept  the  award.*  * Most  of  the  American 
boards  of  arbitration  have  resulted  from  compulsory  legislation.  Of  these,  the  only 
two  possessing  a record  of  several  years  are  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
established  in  1886  and  1887.  The  former  is  composed  of  a representative  of  the 
employers,  a representative  of  the  employed,  and  an  impartial  person  chosen  by  both. 
The  latter  consists  of  two  representatives  of  different  political  parties,  and  a member 
of  a “ bond  fide  trade  organisation”  of  the  State.  Appeal  to  these  boards  is  optional, 
but  they  are  obliged,  whether  called  upon  or  not,  to  proceed  to  any  place  where  a 
dispute  is  in  progress,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement.  For 
this  purpose  the  two  parties  are  sometimes  invited  to  discuss  the  question  in  the 
presence  of  the  board,  which  holds  in  reserve  the  power,  in  default  of  a settlement, 
of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  controversy  and  publishing  a report  assigning  the 
responsibility.  Such  a system  of  conciliation  has  an  element  of  compulsion,  but  it 
is  more  often  adopted  than  the  method  of  direct  arbitration,  and  the  result  is  often 
satisfactory.  When  the  board  is  called  upon  by  either  party  to  arbitrate,  it  holds 
an  inquiry,  which  it  may  at  discretion  make  public,  and  issues  a written  decision. 
The  award  is  binding  on  the  disputants  for  six  months,  unless  60  days’  notice  is 
given  by  the  one  to  the  other  of  an  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  it.  In  1887  such  notice 
was  given  in  two  instances  of  arbitration  by  the  Massachusetts  Board,  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  award  departed  from  at  the  end  of  the  period.  There  is  no  provision  for 
compelling  the  acceptance  of  the  award.  A similar  Arbitration  Act  has  been  passed  in 
California.  In  New  Jersey  arbitration  boards  were  authorised  by  law  in  1886,  but  were 
both  voluntary  and  unofficial.  An  Act  of  1892  supplemented  them  by  State  boards 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  competent  both  to  hear  appeals  from  local  boards 
and  to  settle  disputes  in  the  first  instances,  if  desired  by  both  parties.  The  disputants 
must  agree  beforehand  to  accept  the  award,  but  there  is  no  means  of  compelling 
them  to  do  so.  Their  prescribed  constitution  and  procedure  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  boards  already  mentioned.  In  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota, 
provision  is  made  for  mediation  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labour,  who  in  Missouri  may  organise  a board  of  arbitration  on  the 
failure  of  the  former  expedient.  By  an  Act  of  March  10th,  1893,  Commissioners  of 
Conciliation  may  be  elected  in  every  town,  incorporated  village,  or  city  of  North 
Dakota  at  the  same  time  as  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  When  issuing  a summons  in  a 
civil  action,  the  justice  may  issue  a subpoena  summoning  two  of  these  commissioners. 
The  justice  and  commissioners,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
upon  oath  or  not  at  their  discretion,  shall  “ endeavour  to  persuade  the  parties  to  agree 
to  an  amicable  settlement,”  and  if  an  agreement  is  reached  it  may  be  made  a judgment 
of  the  court.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  cannot  agree,  the  case  must  be 
adjourned  for  trial,  and  at  the  trial  no  part  of  the  previous  proceedings  may  be 
admitted  as  evidence.  In  April  1893,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
empowering  either  or  both  parties  to  a dispute  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
to  constitute  a Board  of  Arbitration.  The  court  may  at  its  discretion,  with  due  regard 
to  the  importance  of  tho  case,  constitute  such  a board,  which  shall  sit  with  closed 
doors  “until  its  organisation  is  consummated,”  each  party  selecting  three  members 
and  the  court  appointing  three  more,  or  six  if  either  party  fails  to  comply.  One  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  court  will  preside,  and  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
public.  Similar  laws  have  been  passed  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Maryland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  American  State  Boards,  except  that  of  Massachusetts,  have 

“ f *'llS  1’(ieou*'Iy  been  passed  in  Ohio  “ to  provide  ior  a State  board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 

of  differences  between  employers  and  their  employes.”  It  repeals  the  Act  of  1885  which  authorised  the 
urination  ot  voluntary  tribunals.  Its  provisions  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Massachusetts,  Hew 
i ersey,  and  Californian  Acts.  An  Act  was  passed  in  Michigan  on  July  3rd,  1889,  authorising  the  governor  i,q 
appoint  a State  board,  but  so  far  lie  has  failed  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon  him. 
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been  specially  successful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  tbeir  reports  for  bow  Ion 
a period  tbeir  awards  have  been  respected.  Tbe  satisfactory  nature  of  tbe  work 
accomplished  by  tbe  Massachusetts  Board  is  pointed  out  in  tbe  Report  for  1892 
Attention  is  drawn  to  tbe  fact  that,  during  its  seven  years’  existence,  the  strikes 
and  lock-outs  occurring  in  Massachusetts,  though  too  numerous,  have  been  largely 
settled  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  have  in  no  case  so  seriously  disturbed  the 
public  peace  as  in  several  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  success  of  the  Board  in 
promoting  the  settlement  of  disputes  was,  it  is  stated,  more  marked  in  1892  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  working  of  the  Board,  together  with  a general  and 
growing  sense  of  the  “wasteful  inutility”  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  During  1899 
the  Board  dealt  with  40  disputes,  either  spontaneously  or  on  the  application  of 
the  parties  concerned,  more  than  half  the  cases  being  of  the  latter  kind,  and  nine 
of  these  applications  . coming  jointly  from  employers  and  employed.  There  were 
altogether  nine  cases  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  effect  a settlement  were 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  arbitration,  or  to  the  natural  termination  of  the 
dispute  py  the  defeat  of  either  side.  Eight  disputes  were  successfully  settled  hv 
son  dilation  m the  presence  of  the  Board,  and  in  eight  the  arbitration  of  the 
Board  was  applied  for  and  accepted.  All  these  latter  cases,  without  exception  were 
disputes  affecting  wages  m the  shoemaking  trade,  and  were  submitted  to  arbitration 
at  the  desire  of  both  parties,  and  the  Board  was  sometimes  required  to  draw  up  price 
lists  m detail  for  each  department  of  the  industry.  In  13  oases  a private  agreement 
was  arrived  at,  with  more  or  less  assistance  from  the  Board,  and  in  two  cases  which 
Twred  t0wa1rds  th®.  md  °f  year,  a settlement  in  this  manner  was  expected 
There  was  only  one  dispute,  and  that  unfortunately  of  a rather  serious  kind,  inwhich 
,®eard  received  other  than  the  most  courteous  response.  Unde* 
tta  Maasadhusetts  Act,  and  those  whion  resemble  it  in  other  States,  a soecial  voluntary 
board  may  be  temporarily  substituted  for  the  State  board  at  the  desire  of  the  persons 
concerned  and  is  endowed  for  the  time  being  with  all  the  powers  of  tL  pemanen 
of  I'  P Massachusetts  Report  for  1887  mentions  two  instances  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a board  The  Act  of  Congress  of  1888  for  the  creation  of  voluntarv  into- 
State  boards  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  railway  labour  appears  to  be  practically 
14  Wi0le  Process  optional,  Lm  the 

to  the  acceptance  of  the  decision.  The  Nebraska  Commissioner  of  Labour  IS 
as  an  inadequate  measure.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  Ir  Om “d  S 

a°nTZnoTonlitLntXteatbVafUgtr*  J -bitration 'shouTbe 

S boards  is  to  return  to  the  system  of  State  regulation  of 

■BBSS! 

board  has  been  provided  with  any  means  of  a State  arbltratl0D 

collective  disputes!  The  British  Columbian  Ael  of  7 na??KS  f-°r  tbe  settIem9Ilt  o£ 
of  Councils  of  Labour  ™ toTco™  ^re- 
nominated by  the  disputants  and  appointed  bv  the T * n 00mP0Bed  ot  P™s 

of  the  Supreme  Court  as  President  of  the  Conned  o^rbSion^r  /■ 
case  is  not  binding  in  law  upon  the  i . Tbe  awarcl  ™ tlus 

agreement  to  he  bound  by  it!  The  Dominion  Pre™asly  entered  into  an 

a resolution  in  favour  of  the' p 3 and  Labour  Congress  in  1891  passed 

Mediation,  whose  decisions  should  bo  compulsory  in”h“' casf0? ^ Arbitrati?n 

corporations  holding  public  franchises  Tn  iKn®  of  railway  companies  and 
arbitration  should  be  adopted  Xter  p„ssZ  Zd  tL?ZZ  “ 

this,  the  Government  should  appoint  a iard  of  ConoUMon  ^7ZbTation  “g 

siLLL^M  inl89°i  to*  aeon- 

reported  in  favour  of™  State  taard  of  ! , arbltratlun  eonciliation,  and  finally 

board  of  arbitration  on  the  failure  of  the  disratZ01!  emPower^  to  constitute  itself  a 

interests  concerned,  and  that,  for  purposes 
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necessary,  there  should  be  a permanent  section,  with  a chairman  appointed  by  the 
Government.  The  Commission  advised  that  the  board  should  have  no  power  to 
compel  the  disputants  to  appear  before  it,  but  that  the  request  of  one  of  them  should 
suffice  to  call  it  into  action.  The  award  should  not  be  enforced,  since  the  function 
of  such  a board  is  rather  admonitory  than  judicial.  In  England,  as  tho  Commission 
pointed  out,  compliance  has  always  been  optional,  and  awards  have  rarely  been  rejected. 
The  Commission,  moreover,  while  regarding  it  as  essential  that  powers  of  arbitration 
should  be  held  m reserve,  expressed  a decided  preference  for  conciliation  in  point  of 
practical  efficiency.  As  the  result  of  this  Report  an  Act  was  passed  in  1891 
establishing  a central  court  of  arbitration  for  the  colony,  but  leaving  it  to  tho 
discretion  of  the  Governor  whether  a central  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  formed 
or  district  councils  to  the  number  of  five.  The  Act  departed  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  by  separating  the  conciliation  board  from  the  board  of  arbitration 
during  the  exercise  of  its  own  function,  while  allowing  its  members  to  sit  as  assessors 
on  the  reference  of  a matter  to  the  board  of  arbitration.  It  also  made  the  term  of 
office  the  same  for  both  councils,  but  authorised  the  formation  of  special  temporary 
councils  whenever  required.  It  provided  that,  if  before  the  award  were  given  both 
parties  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it,  it  might  be  made  a rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  application  of  either.  Two  councils  for  the  whole  colony,  one  for  conciliation, 
and  one  for  arbitration,  were  appointed  under  the  Act,  and  met  in  October  1892* 
when  a doubt  was  expressed  by  the  president  whether  the  absence  of  compulsion  to 
refer  disputes  to  the  board  would  not  make  the  law  inoperative.  This,  it  is  believed 
is  the  only  instance  of  actual  legislation  providing  for  the  settlement  of  'trade  disputes 
in  any  Australasian  Colony. 

The  only  dispute,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  which  has  been  settled  by  arbitration 
under  the  Act,  was  the  strike  at  the  Helensburg  Colliery  early  in  1893.  The 
arbitrators  practically  upheld  tho  reductions  proposed  by  the  owners,  and  after  some 
resistance  the  award  was  accepted  by  the  men.  Two  mining  disputes  occurred 
in  April  1893,  in  which,  according  the  “ Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,”  conciliation  and 
arbitration  respectively  were  offered  by  the  employed  but  refused  by  the  employers. 
The  consent  of  both  parties  is  not  necessary  for  a reference  to  the  council  of 
conciliation,  but  in  this  case  the  employers  replied  that  they  could  not  make  any 
change  in  the  terms  which  they  had  at  first  proposed.  The  total  result  of  the  first 
year’s  operation  of  the  Act  was  one  case  dealt  with  by  arbitration  and  one  by 
conciliation ; eight  applications  made  to  the  board  by  the  employed  were  refused  by 
tiie  employers,  and  in  six  cases  the  negotiations  of  the  board  were  unsuccessful. 
The  poverty  of  the  result  achieved  is  attributed  by  the  Clerk  of  Awards  to  the 
collapse  of  the  labour  organisations  since  the  strikes  of  1890  and  1891,  and  the  great 
increase  which  has  at  the  same  time  taken  place  in  the  power  of  employers’ 
associations.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  the  experience  of  the  year  is 
‘‘that  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration,  though  excellent  methods  where  the 
<{  Parties  to  a dispute  are  upon  fairly  equal  terms  of  power,  break  down  where  cir- 
“ cumstances  generally,  a crowded  labour  market,  accumulated  funds,  superior 
((  organisation  or  other  causes,  place  one  of  the  two  in  an  overwhelmingly  superior 
position  than. the  other.  . . . As  matters  stood  the  misfortunes  of  the  one  (party)  were 
the  opportunity  of  the  other  and  that  opportunity  has  been  fully  seized.”  Only  four 
out  of  fourteen  employers’  associations  responded  to  the  invitation  sent  to  them  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  board.  The  usefulness  of  a standing  council 
o conciliation  has  not  been  proved,  as  all  applications  for  conciliation  were  made  under 
section  five  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  applicants  of 
conciliators  outside  the  standing  council.  During  the  year  it  was  decided  that  the 
councils  may  give  their  services  unofficially  in  cases  where  the  number  of  persons 
emp  oyed,  who  are  concerned  in  the  dispute,  falls  below  ten,  the  minimum  number 
pi  escribed  by  the  Act.  . In  one  case  the  employers  refused  the  invitation  sent  to  them 
y ne  council  of  conciliation  after  application  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  employed  on 
e ground  that  those  persons  being  already  on  strike,  had  ceased  to  be  in  their 
-^s  the  Act  provides  only  for  conciliation  between  employers  and 
do  ^ °n  ’ keen  ported  out  that  a further  definition  of  these  terms  would  be 

uesnable.  Five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1891,  a Bill  which  partly 
• t-  ^ac1‘  k?eri  introduced  into  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.  In  1890  a 
tivo  ^ forming  optional  councils  of  conciliation  was  rejected  by  the  Victorian  Legisla- 
p • ■ssei?kty'’  and  Mr.  Kingston’s  Industrial  Unions  Bill,  which  made  elaborate 
Dv  f]810  q 0r,  ^ formation  of  public  and  private  conciliation  boards,  was  rejected 
" e couth  Australian  House  of  Assembly.  On  its  re-introduction  as  amended 
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in  1892  it  was  again  thrown  out.  A Bill  for  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Labour  Bills  Committee  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  during  the  present  year : it  provides  for  district  boards  of  arbitration 
elected  by  employers  and  employed,  and  for  a court  of  arbitration  to  which  anv 
dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  local  board  must  be  referred  ; the  decision  of 
the  court  is  to  be  enforced  by  law.  The  court  itself  is  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Associations  of  Employers  and  Associations  of  Employed,  and 
the  Governor. 


On  the 
Continent 
of  Europe. 


(rvi.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  only  example  of  successful  conciliation  and 
arbitration  as  established  by  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarly  French  institution 
of  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  which  has  also  been  established  in  Belgium,  and  less 
extensively  in  Switzerland.  Originating,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  institution  was  represented  in  the  eighteenth  by  the  Tribunal 
Commun  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lyons.  In  1791  this  was  swept  away,  with  other 
mediaeval  survivals,  but  was  restored  by  Napoleon  in  1806  in  the  form  of  a Conseil 
de  Prud’hommes,  which  became  the  model  for  other  councils  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns.  In  1892  the  number  existing  in  France  was  149.  According  to 
the  official  publication  “ De  la  Conciliation  et  de  1’ Arbitrage,”  it  is  to  this  institution 
that  •*  the  comparative  tranquillity  prevailing  in  French  industry  in  this  century  ” is 
due.  It  is  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  are  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  settlement  of  collective  disputes,  or  with  the  determination  of  rates 
of  wages.  They  can  only  deal  with  disputes  between  individual  workmen  or  employers 
or  between  a workman  and  his  employer,  and  only  with  such  disputes  as  arise  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  a contract  written  or  implied;  while  in  the  case  of  a claim 
exceeding  81.  in  value,  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  Their 
great  merit  consists  in  the  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  their  procedure,  and 
“e  r®®d iness  with  whioh  they  dispose  of  small  disputes  which  would  otherwise  cause 
ill-feeling  or  require  an  elaborate  legal  remedy.  The  councils  exercise  the  double 
function  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  are  divided  for  this  purpose  into  two 
committees,  that  of  conciliation  (bureau  particulier),  and  that  of  arbitration  or 
judgment  (bureau  general  ou  de  jugement).  The  former  consists  of  an  employer  and 
a workman,  if  possible,  of  different  industries.  The  disputants  state  their  case  before 
tins  Gommittee,  which  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  a friendly  understanding,  and 
? nece_ssary>  suggests  terms  of  agreement.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cases  brought 
forward  are  decided  on  the  spot  ; those  in  which  conciliation  has  failed  are  referred  to 
°f  ^Udgment  TL1S  sJ,ated  that  tte  proportion  of  such  cases  has  lately 
tendency  to  increase.  The  Committee  of  Judgment  consists  of  two  employers 
and  two  workmen,  with  a president  (an  employer),  and  a vice-president  (a  workman), 
who  preside  alternately.  Witnesses  may  be  called  and  are  obliged  to  appear  but 

fa5rted'  f 1 .C3se0  where  value  of  the  claim  i/below  S!„ 

tie  judgment  of  the  court  is  final  and  is  enforced  by  law.  This  legal  recognition 
enables  the  councils  to  command  respect,  while  both  employers  and  fmployed  hare 

cW ' “ ]”dges  f?Sen  bom  amoug  thems0lv®-  Tie  electors  on  Loh  side 
choose  their  representatiyes  at  separate  meetings,  and  the  employer  Prud’hommes 
are  elected  by  employers.  The  system  by  whioh  the  employers  elected  the  employed 
and  the  employed  the  employers,  was  abolished  as  unworkable  in  1853  A council 
can  be  created  by  a State  decree,  on  the  request  of  a local  chamber  of  commerce 
Under  the  decree  of  March  1890,  only  those  trades  in  which  materials  undergo 
transformation  can  elect  such  councils;  thus,  the  mining  and  transport  industries 
among  others,  are  excluded.  The  electors  must  be  masters  or  workmen  over  25  yeais 
of  a^e,  and  resident  for  three  years  m the  neighbourhood.  The  Prud’hommes  must 
be  30  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write  A Bill  is  now  n rqq\  l f a 

os  i 

suffiago  to  women  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  council  to  further  trades  and  to 
cases  involving  sums  up  to  500  fr  i'207  ^ A T‘raaes  ana  10 

If  these  osn  neither  make  ^decision^m'”’!.  6 mTlte  tllem  aPPomt  arbitrators. 

*■ TOraed  * *•  p**"*  * «■  ** 
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against  the  refusal  of  arbitration  or  the  repudiation  of  awards.  Article  15  of  tlie 
law  specially  mentions  that  women  of  French  nationality  maybe  delegates  with  a view 
to  conciliation.  The  Act  has  already  taken  effect  in  numerous  cases,  but  apparently, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  not  with  altogether  satisfactory  results. 

The  establishment  of  the  modern  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  in  France  and  Belgium 
was  almost  simultaneous.  Belgium  being  then  part  of  the  French  Empire.  Their 
constitution  was  afterwards  completely  remodelled,  still  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
successive  reforms  which  were  taking  place  in  their  French  counterparts.  In  1891 
there  were  27  of  these  tribunals,  and  it  appears  from  statistics  of  their  work  between 
1862  and  1891  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  were  settled 
by  conciliation.  They  are  now  supplemented  by  an  institution  which  is  in  closer 
relation  with  modern  industrial  conditions,  namely,  the  Councils  of  Trade  and  Labour 
(i Conseils  de  V Industrie  et  du  Travail)  established  by  law  in  1887.  The  main  difference 
between  these  and  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
with  the  settlement  of  disputes,  is  that  the  Councils  of  Trade  and  Labour  are 
competent  to  deal  with  collective  disputes  and  to  pronounce  opinions  affecting 
future  agreements  between  employers  and  employed,  instead  of  decisions  based  solely 
on  existing  contracts.  Moreover,  while  the  decisions  of  the  Prud’hommes  are  binding 
in  matters  within  their  competence,  those  of  the  Councils  of  Trade  and  Labour  may 
be  accepted  or  not  at  discretion.  Their  principal  function  is  not  that  of  boards  of 
conciliation,  but  of  intelligence  departments  charged  with  the  collection  of  statistical 
data  bearing  on  the  state  of  industry  in  general  and  the  furnishing  of  information 
to  the  Government.  The  apathy  or  hostility  of  employers  and  workmen,  and  the  want 
of  adequate  representation  of  the  various  branches  of  industry,  are  said  to  impede  the 
Councils  in  the  exercise  of  their  conciliatory  functions.  Each  Council  is  established  by 
a Royal  decree,  which  specifies  the  limits  of  its  district,  the  number  of  its  sections, 
each  representing  a different  industry,  and  the  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed.  Their  constitution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes 
on  which  they  were  based. 

(xvii.)  In  Switzerland,  the  establishment  of  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  dates  only  from  Switzerland. 
1883,  when  the  Tribunaux  d’Arbitrage  Industrial,  instituted  at  Geneva  in  1874,  were 
abolished  to  make  way  for  them..  Ten  trades  are  represented  on  these  Councils,  the 
watch  industry  being  one.  Transport  and  commerce  are  also  included,  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  France.  In  Neuch&tel,  the  formation  of  such  councils  is  authorised  by  law, 
but  is  not  compulsory,  as  at  Geneva  and  B&le,  and  only  one  town  has  hitherto  availed 
itself  of  the  Act.  The  institution  has  shown  satisfactory  results  at  Geneva,  and  the 
proportion  of  cases  settled  by  conciliation,  though  not  so  high  as  in  France  or  Belgium, 
tends  to  increase.  A law  authorising  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  for  Canton  Yadu 
was  passed  in  1888,  and  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  several  cases. 

(xviii.)  An  Italian  institution,  similar  to  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  is  to  be  found  Italy, 
in  the  Collegi  di  Probi  Yiri,  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Strikes  in  1878,  but 
only  established  by  law,  after  the  failure  of  numerous  schemes,  in  June  1893.  The 
law  is  permissive,  and  the  boards  are  to  be  instituted  by  Royal  decree.  They  are  to 
be  elective,  and  equally  representative  of  employers  and  employed,  with  a president 
appointed  by  the  Government.  Like  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  they  combine 
conciliatory  functions  with  special  judicial  powers  within  certain  limits.  They  can 
deal  only  with  existing  contracts,  and  if  a sum  exceeding  81.  (200  lire)  is  in  dispute, 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  “ Giuria”  or  board  of  arbitration  to  the  local  tribunal  or 
praetor.  They  differ  from  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  in  that  women  are  eligible  as 
arbitrators. 

(xix.)  In  Germany  special  courts  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  have  in  Germany, 
various  forms  been  sanctioned  by  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; but  on  the 
whole,  legislation  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ineffectual.  The  incorporation  into  France 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  led  to  the  formation  of 
oonseils  de  Prud’hommes  in  several  districts,  and  when  the  provinces  reverted  to 
irussia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  system,  but  with  no  great  success.  The 
1 russian  Legislature  passed  a law  in  1849  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  courts, 
and  eleven  of  these  were  formed,  but  accomplished  little,  partly  on  account  of  a want 
ot  clearness  in  the  provisions  affecting  their  constitution  and  procedure.  The  Industrial 
^ode,  passed  by  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1869,  and  subsequently  adopted 

ythe  Empire,  authorised  the  institution  by  the  communal  authorities  of  courts  of  . 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  the  labour  contract,  the  members 
o such  courts  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  employers,  and  the  employed  in  equal 

umbers.  The  industrial  classes,  however,  were  slow  ‘to  take  advantage  of  this 

Y 4 
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provision,  and  of  the  few  courts  which  were  formed,  some  never  exercised  their  functions 
and  others  were  prevented  by  their  statutes  from  intervening  in  the  collective  disputes 
with  which  the  authors  of  the  Code  intended  them  to  deal.  Those  which  had  power 
so  to  intervene  do  not  appear  to  have  used  it,  since  no  instance  can  be  found  of  anv 
strike  which  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  a State  court.  The  Stuttgart  court 
was  the  most  successful  in  connection  with  individual  disputes,  and  the  factor? 
inspector  for  the  district  reported  in  1889  that  it  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  workpeople,  who  showed  much  more  activity  than  the  employers  in 
the  election  of  representatives.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  further  legislation 
a law  was  passed  in  1890  by  which  the  existing  courts  were  abolished,  and  provision 
made  for  the  formation  of  industrial  courts  of  a somewhat  different  character.  Their 
usual  function  is  retrospective  and  judicial,  like  that  of  the  arbitration  board  of  the 
Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  and  in  this  capacity  their  decisions  are  final  if  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  below  the  value  of  51.  If  a larger  sum  is  involved,  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  district.  An  industrial  court  has  the  further  power  of 
constituting  itself  a board  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  affecting  future 
contracts,  when  appealed  to  in  this  sense  by  both  parties.  In  such  a case  four 
assessors  are  named  by  the  president,  and  the  disputants  may  elect  further  assessors 
provided  that  equality  of  representation  is  preserved.  The  decisions  of  the' court  when 
acting  as  a board  of  conciliation  are  not  legally  binding,  and  cannot  be  enforced 
Its  duty  is  simply  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate  as  may  be  required,  and  to  publish  the 
result  of  the  negotiations.  IJp  to  the  end  of  1892  nine  courts  had  been  established 
under  the  new  law,  and  during  that  year  had  dealt  with  1,480  cases,  of  which  about 
Halt  were  settled  by  compromise.  In  some  districts  where  industrial  courts  are 
specially  needed,  there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  carrying  out  the  law  In  Berlin 
the  election  of  assessors  only  took  place  in  February  1893.  The  Berlin  court  consists 
ot  420  assessors,  of  whom  two  must  be  summoned  to  each  meeting,  and  the  statutes 
provide  that  those  summoned  on  each  occasion  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same 
“I"8  i6  flSp^tS‘.  In  “ininff  districts  the  expense  of  organising  the  courts 
is  borne  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  communal  authorities,  and  the  conservative 
?halTber  °f  DeP^'ies  offered  strong  but  ineffectual  opposition  to  the 
Anvil  vrn  V°£f  ?•  neC,68Sa7  fund^;  ,CoUr?  were  establi^ed  in  those  districts  in 
Attentl°n  bas  .bee*  called  t0  tbe  very  infrequent  exercise  by  industrial 
courts  of  the  power  of  resolving  themselves  into  boards  of  conciliation.  ^ 

i'll3u3t"al  °™.rt='  w¥oh  were  instituted  in  1869,  can,  like  the  French 
prud  hommes,  decide  disputes  which  arise  out  of  existing  labour  contracts  These 

A™*-!  anyLe  brought  before  them® 
btoL  5 f u * u 3?mmittee  of  two,  who  endeavour  to  effect  a settlement,  and  in  tie 
are  alsf the,“at*er  b®fore  tie  judicial  hoard  (Sfrudmllegium).  There 
Bffl  of  Sf  S,  ! arbitration  m connection  with  the  guilds,  and  a Government 
li'[i°  mdustrial  Parties  closer  together  by  estab- 

Bill  hi  not^rbLrm?  ? .a?d  oomlralsOTy  boards  of  arbitration.  The 

Government^ ta “ good  examPle  desire  of  the  Austrian 
Severs ar^e” “ A m<t‘ mfdnen“  uPon  labonr  Spates  and  to  associate 
hTSS,™  tb  • omPloy®d  “ tbe  work  of  self-government  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  ebscuss  their  respective  grievances  in  a friendly  and  reasonable  spirit 

Ho(bid  n°«legalve«  bistitutionfor  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  at  present  exists  in 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway.  In  Holland  the  national  love  of  freedom  is 
manifested  in  a distrust i of  St  ate  interference  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  relax 
The  desirability  of  establishing  district  labour  councils  hi  been  mnsidered  by  the 
?bi80i  m”e  0nce  been  brought  before 

establishment  of  courts  of  arbitration  and  oonS  ^ssed^tata^f® 

enforoemttTfps  i^  iSSS."-  ^ ™ 

wto*  are  known  as 

is  to  secure  cheap  justice  to  the  people in  SnTyTj ril^ases^9!  f ^tes,  their  object 
by  bringing  about  an  amicable  aLo'™!  ! * • and  ^ prevent  litigation 

consent  of  both  parties.  Either  mode  of  settlement  fsXTwf  n de!ilslon  wlti- td,e 

Tvxii  W in  the  bstre  before  the  tt«££sirm  3 

S&LW  liXLt  wth ' b°aD  6TS  “ ® connection  with  the 

latv  to  intervene  in  trade  disputes 
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This  intervention,  when  successful,  frequently  leads  to  a discussion  between  the  parties 
in  the  presence  of  the  Board,  and  thus  mediation  passes  into  conciliation.  In  Colorado, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota  provision  is  made  for  arbitration  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  or  the  Commissioner  of  Labour.  The  French  Arbitration  Act  of 
1892  authorises  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  urge  the  parties  to  a dispute  to  form  a 
conciliation  board  or  appoint  arbitrators  ; if  his  overtures  are  rejected,  he  is 
empowered  to  publish  a statement  to  that  effect.  These  are  the  principal  cases  in 
which  mediation  is  provided  for  by  law ; instances  of  private  intervention  are  still  less 
frequent.  In  such  a method  of  settlement  there  is  more  commonly  a kind  of 
compromise  between  an  official  and  a private  proceeding  ; that  is,  it  is  effected  by  a 
person  in  an  official  position  acting  for  the  time  being  as  far  as  possible  in  a private 
capacity.  In  certain  cases  the  Governors  of  States  have  offered  their  services  as 
mediators  in  American  strikes,  and  in  Australia  mediation  was  attempted  by  the 
Mayor  of  Sydney  and  others,  but  with  small  success,  in  the  great  Maritime  Strike  of 
1890.  It  is  said  to  have  been  employed,  though  not  publicly,  in  the  Broken  Hill 
Miners’  Strike  of  1892.  In  Australia,  however,  especially  in  South  Australia,  a 
frequent  method  of  settling  disputes  is  by  the  private  mediation  of  the  central 
council  of  federated  unions  for  the  Colony ; and  similarly  in  France,  disputes  affecting 
the  federation  of  workers  in  the  book  trade  are  most  commonly  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Federation  delegate.  On  the  Continent  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  employed  to  refer  disputes  to  the 
mediation  of  State  officials.  In  France,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  Austria,  the 
magistrates  frequently  intervene ; and  in  Switzerland  the  mediation  of  the  cantonal 
and  communal  authorities,  or  other  persons  of  recognised  standing,  has  proved 
increasingly  successful  of  late  years.  In  Spain  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  have 
often  intervened.  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  it  is  very  usual  for  this  office  to 
he  undertaken  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  who  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the 
industrial  world.  Their  special  opportunities  of  obtaining  information  no  doubt 
constitute  a high  qualification,  and  their  influence  in  this  direction  might  be  even 
more  beneficial  in  Germany  and  Russia,  but  for  the  distrust  with  which  the 
working  classes  are  apt  to  regard  them  in  Austria  their  success  in  dealing  with 
disputes  appears  to  be  remarkable,  as  the  Inspectors’  Reports  for  1888  mention  65 
strikes,  those  for  1889,  135  strikes,  which  were  settled  by  their  mediation.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  successful  mediation  is  that  of  the  German  Emperor  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Westphalian  miners’  strike  of  18S9.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
ignore  the  authoritative  character  which  necessarily  belongs  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  either  mediator  or  disputants 
could  forget  the  forces  which  were  expressly  stated  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

.Secretary. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann  on  State  and  Municipal  Control  op  Industry. 


The  control  of  industry  by  the  State  or  municipalities  is  advocated  because  it  is 
believed  that  such  collective  control  would  best  secure  the  interests  of  all  sections 

the  mmmnnitv.  01 


the  community. 

It  is  held  that  modern  commercialism  with  its  intense  competition  does  not  admit 
of  proper  individual  development,  and  amongst  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  collective 
control  of  industry  are  to  be  found  those  strong  individualists  who  desire  nothin?  so 
much  as  the  opportunity  for  all,  to  fully  develop  their  manhood  and  womanhood 
They  poiut  to  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  are  in  enforced  idleness,  and  are,  therefore,  consuming  without  producing- 
and  to  the  fact  that  many  others  are  engaged  producing  and  distributing  articles  some 
of  which  are  useless  and  others  positively  mischievous  in  their  effects,  and  ’which 
would  never  find  a sale  were  it  not  for  the  modern  development  of  a system  of  palmin? 
off  goods  by  accomplished  salesmen  who  successfully  persuade  people  to  purchase 
articles  that  are  not  wanted : and  the  energy  of  the  producers  and  distributors of  such 
of' anything8 oTvalue  ^ ^ 6ntlrely  wasted’  tliey  too  being  consumers,  but  not  producers 

It  is.  further  held  that  modern-day  competition  is  productive  of  many  of  the  worst 
evils  that  now  burden  society ; to  it  is  mainly  chargeable  the  very  grave  evils  tha 
arise  from  failures  m business  with  the  attendant  results  of  mental  derangement  in 
many  cases,  and  crime  m others;  and  in  either  case  whether  men  are  in  lunatif  asylums 
hospitals,  or  jails,  their  value  to  the  State  is  nil.  J ’ 

. is  ?Is° leIc! that  tb0  progress  of  science,  metallurgical,  mechanical,  and  chemical 
is  impeded  hy  the  sectionahsed  methods  of  conductinf  trade  that  obtain  lo-day  aud 
th^,  therefore,  tho  standard  of  life  is  very  much  lower  than  it  would  be  wit/ more 

TtebLrft/tmden0rgaTatl0t’  SUci  “ be  obtained  mder  collective  control. 

The  baneful  tendency  of  modern  commercialism  demands  of  the  conductors  of  trade 
and  commerce,  not  that  they  shall  endeavour  to  excel,  but  that  they  shall  bv  some 
means  or  other  obtain  the  trade  of  competing  firms,  and  thus  honesty  k sacrifi”d 
for  lascality  m thousands  of  instances,  quality  gives  nlace  to  “ qP  n ri d j +1 

stv:gooiis  lost  sight  o£ » 

grounds  of  inefficient  production,  and  of  ine^table di  triWio 
public  control  should  supersede  the  private  cSf  kdSry  “ ‘S  d6manded  *’“* 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  is  merely  the  demand  of  small  , 

stricken  men,  or  the  wastrels  of  various  evades  of  +t,a  pnnimS  ± S °t  0 of  Poverfcy- 
include  these,  but  certainly  it  kSHS fhJ  Jw  Com“umty  5 * “ay  or  may  not 
scholars,  competent  business  men,  and  thoughtful  workmen Daml)er  of  recognised 
in  favour  of-  State  or  municipal  regulation  oi  ind  Jtoy  0n<3o™mg  the  proposals 

of  rv  nr 

crushed  by  adversity  History conL^ tt? BhOTld  ^ 

points  to  the  collective  control  of  industry  as'  is  00™°mie  evolution 

years  past  in  numerous  trades  -the  old  individual  “ttib^hi/b  ^ ^ that,for 
workman  has  ceased,  the  business  manager  taking  the IX? SwET?  e“Ployer  and 
whilst  the  limited  liability  companies  are  becoming  i/  n^„  £ fc’enffly  employ®, 
concerns  employing  thousands  of  workmen  with  a 11  increasing  instances  enormous 
combine  int/  syndfcates  of  prodigious  Gordons  so  Sin  i”07  Se  t0 
control,  with  its  advantages  and  evils  PtkeP  tendenrv We  stl  1 iaTe  aectlonsI 
of  reducing  these  sections,  and  those  wL  S irlSSf  ’S,84™*1?  “ fa™r 

opinion  that  the  present  tendency  will  vather  force  nitilw  of,tt6S0  e™ts  ar0  °£ 

probably  national,  control,  and  the  demn-irl  Untll  WG  r?acil  at  least  municipal, 
facilitate  the  change  that  the  evolutions  ' ri°W+  18  Government  should 

This  demand  for  municipal  or  national  cZtrolSnindusS33  “®  thr,ustillg  "P“  ™- 

Biderablo  portion  of  the  thoughtful  communi  tv  S 18  °PPoaed  aB  y0*  by  a 00n- 
g community,  and  among  those  who  are  firm  adherents 
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to  the  principles  of  collectivism  there  are  many  who,  as  yet,  only  call  for  a modicum 
of  municipal  or  State  regulation.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  opponents  of 
collectivism  who  are  distinctly  and  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  State  control  of 
the  land  and  railways,  and  of  the  municipal  control  of  tramways  and  docks,  and  the 
water  and  lighting  supply. 

The  great  question  of  the  land  is  receiving  adequate  attention  without  my  referring 
to  it  at  this  stage,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  railway  management  in. 
this  country,  except  to  say  that  a growing  demand  is  arising  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of  railways,  and  that  some  contend  that  travelling  should  be  supported 
out  of  public  taxation  and  not  by  payment  per  distance  as  at  present. 

The  specific  works  that  I have  to  deal  with  is  that  of  the  control  of  the  docks, 
wharves,  warehouses,  &c.  in  the  Port  of  London.  So  numerous  and  serious  have  been 
the  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the  various  groups  of  employers  and  workmen 
in  the  Port,  that  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  these  disputes  for 
some  time  past.  Suggested  joint  committees,  boards  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  or 
friendly  understanding  between  employers  and  workmen  direct,  all  have  been  tried, 
but  with  only  poor  results.  The  case  is  not  disposed  of  by  employers  attributing  to 
the  workmen  a careless  or  mischievous  disposition,  nor  yet  by  workmen  replying  that 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  is  due  to  the  avarice  of  the  employers.  Upon  investigation 
it  will  he  seen  that  the  methods  by  which  the  business  of  the  port  is  conducted  are  of 
so  varied  and  peculiar  a nature  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  proceed  many  weeks 
together  without  serious  difficulties  arising  through  dissatisfaction  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  methods  of  conducting  the  trade  of  the  Port 
are  conducive  neither  to  the  well-being  of  the  employers,  the  workers,  or  the  general 
public. 

London  having  been  the  capital  and  chief  centre  of  the  English  people  for  so  many 
centuries,  it  has  naturally  followed  that  a large  proportion  of  the  imports  should  find 
their  way  up  the  Thames,  because  there  are  situated  the  chief  agencies  of  consumption 
and  distribution.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  dock  accommodation  of  a 
century  ago,  which  amply  met  the  requirements  then,  should  soon  prove  unequal  to  the 
increasing  trade,  and  that  from  time  to  time  great  and  important  changes  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  accommodation  as  trade  and  commerce  grew.  Accompanying 
these  changes  there  has  always  been  much  tenacity  shown  to  retain  ancient  methods 
and  customs. 

It  will  be  understood  that  if  the  work  of  a large  port  is  to  be  done  efficiently,  such 
accommodation  is  needed  as  will  admit  of  the  import  cargoes  being  brought  direct  by 
the  ship  to  the  warehouse,  from  which  it  can  be  delivered  to  the  merchants  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  time  or  expense  be  spent  upon  the 
cargo,  and  this  means  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  second  or  third 
handling  of  goods  if  one  handling  will  suffice,  and  the  same  applies  to  export  or  out- 
going cargo.  And  as  practically  all  goods  have  to  be  warehoused,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  requisite  warehouse  accommodation  should  be  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
discharging  berths,  otherwise  it  will  necessitate  the  handling  of  goods  several  times 
over  to  get  them  from  the  docks  to  the  warehouse,  which,  of  course,  will  increase  the 
cost  considerably.  In  consequence  of  cargoes  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  desirable  that  all  imports  should  be  brought  as  far 
as  possible  into  one  compact  dock  system,  as  otherwise  for  a considerable  portion  of 
the  year  machinery  and  men  will  be  idle,  and  less  than  the  best  economy  effected ; and 
keeping  in  view  the  necessity  for  rapidity  of  despatch,  if  good  all-round  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  also  a necessary  condition  of  success  that  the  best  machinery  available 
shall  be  used  for  loading  and  discharging.  And  in  the  case  of  a large  port  like 
London,  where  a considerable  amount  of  the  cargo  brought  in  is  for  transhipment 
purposes,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  discharging  and  loading  berths  shall  be  near 
each  other,  as  otherwise  several  handlings  of  goods  must  take  place,  and  time  occupied 
in  transmission  from  dock  to  dock,  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  export  and 
import  docks  were  immediately  adjacent.  Thus,  for  a proper  system  of  docks  it  is 
requisite  that  the  docks  and  warehouses  shall  be  concentrated  in  the  smallest  space, 
and  that  the  best  machinery  be  employed. 

Straggling  Condition  of  the  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses  of  London. 

If  examination  now  be  made  of  the  dock  accommodation  in  the  Port  of  London  it 
ivill  be  found  that  we  have  a peculiar  and  straggling  array  of  docks  and  wharves,  and 
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warehouses  and  granaries,  scattered  along  a distance  of  over  25  miles  by  the  river 
from  Tilbury  to  Blackfriars.  Indeed,  this  does  not  properly  represent  the  mileage 
covered.  Many  of  the  Atlantic  boats  now  discharge  cattle  and  cheese  at  Thames 
Haven,  10  miles  below  Tilbury,  and  much  cargo  is  taken  by  lighters  to  numerous 
wharves  as  high  up  the  river  as  Hammersmith,  eight  miles  above  Blackfriars.  On 
either  side  of  the  river,  along  the  whole  of  this  distance,  there  are  10  groups  of  docks 
about  250  wharves  and  44  granaries.  If  we  exclude  the  Tilbury  Docks  and  the 
numerous  small  wharves  above  Blackfriars  we  then  have  10  miles  where  the  bulk  of 
the  work  of  the  Port  is  carried  on,  from  Blackfriars  to  North  Woolwich,  embracing 
the  Albert  Docks. 


_ The  first  group  of  docks  travelling  eastwards  is  the  London  and  St.  Katherine’s 
situated  a little  below  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  Middlesex  or  North' side  of  the 
river.  One  mile  and  a quarter  further  east  on  the  same  side  is  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Dock,  under  separate  management.  Half  a mile  further  east,  still  on  the  north  side 
the  West  and  South-West  India  group  of  docks  is  reached.  Three-quarters  of  a mile 
further  east  by  the  river,  and  still  on  the  north  or  Middlesex  side,  the  Millwall  Docks 
are  reached,  which  docks  are  controlled  by  a separate  management.  Folio  win  o-  0n 
the  winding  course  of  the  river  for  another  three  miles  the  East  India  Docks’  are 
reached,  although  they  are  only  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
West  India  Dock  (Import).  Another  three-quarters  of  a mile  eastward  by  the  river 
the  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Dock  is  reached.  Beyond  this  again  is  the  Royal  Albert 
n <S,re  n<£ai  Slde  of  the  river-  Tteu  a skip  of  15  miles  is  made  by  the  river  before 
the  Tilbury  Docks  are  reached,  which  are  also  on  the  north  side,  in  Essex 
Between  London  Bridge  and  the  West  India  Docks  some  of  the  principal  coasting 
wiiarves  are  situated,  each  under  Rena  rate  toot,  a • 6 


wharves  are  situated,  each  under  separate  management.  In  some  instances  piers  are 
built  into  the  river  alongside  of  which  the  vessels  . — a-~- ' ■ 1 • 


, . , . , , . v.  run  for  discharging,  but  many 

vessels  are  discharged  while  moored  m the  stream,  the  cargo  being  put  into  lighters* 
or  barges,  and  taken  thence  to  wharves  or  docks.  r 8 


The  six  coasting  wharves  that  conduct  the  Scotch  trade  are  situated  at  or  near 
Wappmg  The  green  fruit  vessels  from  the  Continent  run  chiefly  to  several  wharves 
adjacent  to  Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  immediately  below  London  Bridge. 

The  only  group  of  docks  on  the  south  or  Surrey  side  of  the  river  is  the  Surrey 
Commercial  group,  which  covers  a very  large  area  because  of  the  extensive  timber 
ponds  required,  this  group  of  docks  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  timb™  Jd 
gram,  and  under  a separate  management.  J 


Many  of  the  principal  wharves  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  some  of  them 
doing  a very  large  trade,  especially  m teas,  and  getting  their  supplies  mainlv  from 


cent,  of  the  cargo  .is  landed  on  quay  for  sorting  afd  put  Lto  StTiLS 
or  barges),  or  nut  into  craft  drmr.t  fmm  +.Lo  clLT 


per 
is  lighters 


or  barges),  or  pnt  into  craft  direct  from  the  ship,  its  destination  wLi  ,t  . 

the  wharves  or  dock  warehouses.  Another  25  per  cenTof  the  c S ,OT  ? n”  ° 

a P«ti®  of  which  goes  dgfet  To  cus“ 


byUt1oclfs°”S  t0  W,lai'VeS  “d  leaving  only  25  £er  cent,  to  be  warehoused 


These  numerous  operations  are  very  expensive, 


sequently  handicap  the  Port  against  aU  other  nort^whn^A761^  Seriou®  d.elaJs  and  con- 
to  present  requirements.  It  fs 

goods  are  in  many  instances  handled  several  times  oTer  by  llK  tt,  V 

taken  a few  miles  along  the  river  and  a fain  rlisckwci  V0^  lnto  barges,  then 

vans  to  betakento  soL  more  *he  docks  into 

m the  Port  of  London  runs  up  so  high,  and  that  raridiJT  nf * ‘.V °?st  of  w0!'k 
hampered.  ^ nat  raP1(Lty  of  despatch  is  seriously 

Thus  if  a ship  enters  the  Royal  Albert  DnrA  an*  ,, 

the  cargo  will  be  discharged  overside,  that  isVri  o4  of^he8  shTftl0  °eDt'  v 


will  be  "placed  on  the  quay  and’ 7o7teiLand“thCT  nut  ?L?vL,8Up  “*?  bar«es’  or  it 

various  wharves  or  docks.  When  tim  barges,  and  conveyed  to 


costs  about  9 d.  per  ton  to  re- deliver tL^^oodTbito^n611  plaC6T  011  t]ie  dock  quay  it 
1 additional  l*.  4 cl.  per  tte_»ver»ge 


dock  to  the  wharves,  and  it  again  costs  9d f TV' 'ton  for  7^™°“  by  barge  from  the 
goods  from  the  barge  on  to  tlfe  wharf*  STs  * 


___  ^ -j  , jovy  uioonaigo 

the  docks  are  not  capable  of  receiving  WOTkiL’nL™  “eoes?ary  present  because 
™ ”°rKmS,  and  warehousing  the  eargo  brought 

TIu-  only  difference  between  i 


oval-simped,  hav:ng  n keel. 


1 • lighter  is  ,l,at  the  barge  has  * ji,,,  boitom  , 
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into  tie  Port ; and  so  inconveniently  situated  are  tlie  docks  and  warehouses  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  for  instance,  that  an  enormous  expenditure 
is  incurred  by  cartage  and  lighterage  from  the  docks  to  the  warehouses  under  the 
same  company.  Thus  produce  is  brought  to  the  Albert  Dock,  but  there  are  no  ware- 
houses at  this  dock,  only  transit  sheds  ; so  the  produce  is  then  taken  by  the  company’s 
vans  or  sent  by  rail  or  barge  from  the  Dock  to  the  Dp-town  warehouses  at  an 
additional  cost  in  some  instance  of  5s.  or  6*'.  per  ton,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  work  of  the  Port,  and  tends  to  increase  considerably  the  labour  difficulties  that 
arise. 

To  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  dock  accommodation  of  the  Port  through 
want  of  compactness  and  through  their  peculiar  construction,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  figures  dealing  with  the  tonnage  entered,  and  noting  what  becomes  of  it. 
The  following  figures  apply  to  the  trade  of  1889,  those  for  1890  not  being  obtainable 
at'  the  time  of  writing. 

Entered  at  the  Port  of  London  in  the  year  1889  : — 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Sailing  vessels  (3,010)  - - - 

Sailing  vessels  carry  50  per  cent,  more  than  registered  tonnage 

Steamers  (7,720)  ----?-■ 


Tonnage. 


1,192,656 

696,328 

1,788,984 

6,357,465 

8,146,449 


This  does  not  include  the  coasting  trade,  which  brings  the  total  tonnage  inwards  to 
about  13,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  tonnage  outwards  to  8,000,000  tons. 

•Of  this  8,146,449  tons,  2,488,102  are  continental, 
and  go  to  the  wharves  as  distinct  from  the 
docks  ------  8,146,449 

Deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  - - 2,488,102 


We  have  left  as  tonnage  from  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions,  but  exclusive  of  coast- 
ing trade  -----  5,658,347 
Of  which  the  Joint  Committee  have  worked  or 
delivered,  as  per  dock  account  - - 3,273,267 


Leaving  for  other  docks  and  wharves  - - 2,385,080 


Of  the  3,273,000  entering  the  Joint  Committee’s 
Docks,  about  840,000  tons  are  warehoused  by 
them,  but  to  get  this  amount  to  their  ware- 
houses from  the  docks  by  lighterage  or  other 
means,  the  committee  actually  paid  - - 81,341 

An  expense  that  would  not  be  incurred  if  the 
warehouse  accommodation  was  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Of  the  remaining  2,433,000  about  1,600,000  are 
conveyed  by  lighters  to  other  docks  or  wharves, 
and  the  approximate  cost  of  this,  which  ought 
not  to  be  necessary,  will  be  as  follows  : — 

First  unnecessary  operation — that  of  putting  from 

clock  quay  into  lighter  at  9 d.  per  ton  - - 60,000 

Second — average  cost  of  lighterage.  Is.  4cZ.  - 106,666 

Third  unnecessary  operation — discharging  from 
lighter  to  wharf  or  dock  at  9 d.  per  ton  - 60,000 


. * A.  few  Continental  boats  run  to  Tilbury,  but  their  tonnage  does  not  materially  atfeqt  the  generalisation  here 
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The  remaining  833,000  would  be  delivered  to  rail- 
ways and  customers’  vans,  but  I am  not  able  to 
fix  the  amount  handled  a second  time  by  cart- 
age to  railways  through  not  having  direct  con- 
nection, and  therefore  leave  it  out,  but  so  far 
we  have  an  estimated  total  expenditure  that 
ought  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  on  the  imported 
cargo  received  by  the  docks  under  the  Joint 
Committee  of  308,0072. 

On  export  cargo,  which  is  nearly  as  large  in  ton- 
nage, the  same  difficulties  present  themselves, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  expen- 
diture is  estimated  at  - - - _ 100,000 


£ 


308,007 


100,000 


Making  a total,  on  import  and  export  cargo  in 
the  docks  under  the  Joint  Commiteee,  of 
408,0072  - - - - . _ 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  Continental  trade 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  discharged  in  mid- 
stream. The  total  inward  cargo  from  the  Con- 
tinent is  2,488,102  tons. 

At  least  one-half  of  this  is  taken  by  lighters  to 
wharves  and  docks,  incurring  a cost  for  lighter- 
age at  an  average  of  1$.  4c2.  per  ton  - - 82,930 

And  a landing  cost  for  discharging  from  lighter 
to  dock  or  wharf  of  at  least  9d.  per  ton  - 46,650 


Or  an  unnecessary  expenditure  on  import  cargo 
from  the  continent  of  129,580Z. 

The  continental  outward  cargo  is  equal  to  the 
inward,  i.e.,  2,488,102  tons,  and  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  is  taken  from  docks  or  wharves 
by  lighters  to  the  vessel,  au  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure on  lighterage  is  incurred  upon,  say, 

2,000,000  tons,  at  Is.  4cZ.  per  ton  - _ ^33  qqq 

And  the  same  tonnage  to  be  lifted  out  of  lighters  3 

into  ship  at  a cost  of  9 d.  per  ton  - . 75  qqq 

Thus  showing  an  unnecessary  expenditure  on  con- 
tinental outward  cargo  of  208,0002. 

Or  continental  inward  and  outward,  337,5802. 

This  added  to  the  estimated  excessive  expenditure 
under  Joint  Committee  of  408,0072.  °ives  a 
total  of  5 


129,580 


208,000 


745,587* 


in  ton  contribute  to  the  numerous  labL  flS  “pte 

As  previously  stated,  if  the  work  of  the  Port  Jo  +«  a ^ • 
only  compact  ami  ample  dock  and  warehouse  we  require  not 

the  centre  ot  distribution,  but  the  best  machinerv  should11*!011  % situated  to 

effloiency  is  to  be  secured.  It  has  been  shown  tLr^  ldT  !Sj  be  used  lf  eoonomy  with 
docks  and  warehouses ; on  the Z S Z Z “d not  compact 
unworkable  area,  and  instead  of  having  mifo/m  control ™ °T,er  3 ver-v  large  aad 
300  different  sets  of  employers  to  deal  with  each  't,0T,7  lort' we  have  at  least 
peculiar  methods.  ’ e&oh  Wlt]l  aeir  sectional  interests  and 


* This  total  affects  only  that  cargo  that  foes  to  the  T>/v.to  ,1  , 

leaving  that  -which  goes  to  Milwall,  Surrey  Commercial,  and  Reg. Docks™^  11115  l°  tLe  wharves 
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Now,  if  we  look  for  first-class  machinery  we  find  that  whilst  much  of  that  in  use  is 
good,  there  is  much  of  it  quite  obsolete,  and  in  many  instances  an  entire  lack  of  any 
machinery  whatever. 

Thus,  if  one  stands  on  London  Bridge  and  looks  eastward  when  the  fruit-boats  are 
being  discharged,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  packages  are  taken  from  the  ship  into  the 
adjacent  warehouses,  and  the  method  adopted  is  positively  staggering.  Exactly  the 
same  method  is  made  use  of  now  as  must  have  obtained  a century  ago;  a more 
primitive  method  could  not  be  used,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  less  evidence  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or  China  than  obtains  in  the  City  of 
London  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  fruit.  There  will  be  seen  hundreds  of  men 
running  to  and  from  the  ship  to  the  warehouse  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  boxes 
of  fruit  one  at  a time.  Much  of  this  is  taken  up  narrow  winding  stairs  to  the  various 
warehouse  floors,  a long  row  of  men  following  each  other  along  alleys,  streets,  and 
staircases  as  though  hydraulic  lifts  and  mechanical  appliances  were  unknown  in 
England.  With  proper  warehouse  accommodation  and  mechanical  appliances  instead 
of  scores  of  men  pottering  about  with  packages  on  their  heads,  the  hydraulic  elevator 
should  be  at  work  lifting  a dozen  packages  at  once,  and  landing  them  on  the  ware- 
house floor  ready  for  delivery,  thus  facilitating  despatch  and  economising  expenditure. 
Going  lower  down  the  river  we  find  corn-porters  at  work  discharging  grain  in  far  too 
primitive  a style  to  admit  of  rapid  and  economical  despatch.  One  cannot  traverse  the 
docks  and  wharves  of  the  Port  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  an  entire  change 
of  method  is  requisite  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I of  all  persons  should  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
improved  accommodation  and  mechanical  appliances  in  connection  with  the  docks  and 
warehouses  of  the  Port,  representing  as  I do  the  interests  of  the  men  rather  than  that 
of  the  employers.  If  more  machinery  and  better  accommodation  are  applied,  it  will 
mean  a diminution  in  the  number  of  men  employed  ; that  certainly  would  be  the  case, 
and  such  experience  as  I have  had  causes  me  to  think  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  that 
there  should  be  less  men  finding  employment  there,  and  that  those  men  should  be 
permanently  employed. 

The  evils  arising  from  intermittent  employment  such  as  that  obtained  by  a large 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  docks  and  wharves  in  London  have  been  laid  before 
the  Commission  by  the  men  themselves,  and  verification  of  those  statements  is  easily 
obtainable  by  anyone  willing  to  devote  a few  days  to  personal  investigation. 

From  time  to  time  one  or  other  group  of  employers  announce  their  intention  to 
increase  their  permanent  staff,  but  I say,  as  one  who  claims  to  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment  in  the  Port  of  London,  that  with  the  numerous  sectional 
interests  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Port,  and  the  scattered  condition  of  the  dock  and 
warehouse  accommodation,  it  is  impossible  to  have  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
labourers  employed  under  a permanency ; the  remaining  50  per  cent,  are  required 
more  or  less  casually,  and  every  wharfinger  and  Dock  Company  stands  in  need  of  such 
available  extra  labour  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  at  the  particular 
departments  under  their  control : if  it  was  not  available  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
business.  This  is  due  in  part  to  certain  trades  being  virtually  monopolised  to  a limited 
number  of  wharves  or  docks,  so  far  apart  from  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  dove- 
tail the  interests  of  one  section  with  those  of  the  other  sections,  and  in  part  to  the 
sectional  interests  of  the  employers.  Consequently  unless  there  is  a great  change 
made  in  the  direction  of  concentration  of  the  dock  and  warehouse  accommodation  for 
the  Port,  and  an  approach  to  uniformity  of  interests,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
labour  in  the  Port  steady  and  effective;  but,  given  uniformity  of  interests,  and  con- 
centration of  accommodation,  the  dock  and  river  work  of  the  Port  of  London  could 
be  done  by  a well-paid  permanent  staff,  and  done  at  much  less  cost  and  with  better 
despatch  than  it  is  done  at  present.  It  would,  however,  mean  making'  it  impossible  for 
several  thousand  men  who  now  get  a very  poor  existence  at  the  docks  and  wharves  to 
get  any  existence  at  all,  and  therefore  a suggestion,  comiDg  from  me,  as  to  greater 
efficiency  must  also  be  accompanied  by  proposals  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
would  be  debarred  from  employment,  and  this  I hope  to  do,  but  the  particular  informa- 
tion wanted  now  is,  how  to  apply  practical  business  principles  to  the  Port  of  London 
so  as  to  conduct  the  trade  with  the  requisite  degree  of  efficiency.  This  I now  propose 
to  show,  and  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  deal  with  vested  interests  or  to  discuss  com- 
pensation, &c.  My  task  is  to  show  that  we  can  cater  for  the  trade  of  the  Port  in  such 
Worlf  38  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  consumers  and  steady  employment  for  the 
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The  Proposal.* 

By  directing  attention  to  the  map  of  the  Thames,  and  looking  first  at  St.  Katherine’s 
Dock,  near  the  Tower,  and  running  eastwards,  passing  the  London  Docks  on  to  the 
West  and  South  West  India,  then  to  the  East  India,  next  to  the  Victoria,  then  to  the 
Royal  Albert,  and  last  to  the  Tilbury,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  we  have  the  verv 
opposite  of  concentration  at  present.  Now,  looking  at  that  part  of  the  river  marked 
Limehouse  Reach  at  the  west  end  of  the  West  India  Dock,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a horse-shoe  bend  in  the  river  which  runs  around,  coming  up  again  near  the  eastern  end 
of  West  India  Dock,  forming  a loop  3|  miles  in  length,  the  two  nearest  points  being 
only  a mile  apart.  In  consequence  of  these  numerous  bends  in  the  river  numerous 
mud  banks  are  formed,  because  the  tidal  stream  in  passing  from  one  reach  to  another 
instead  of  bending  round  the  intervening  point,  sets  directly  towards  the  shore  imme- 
diately fronting  it,  and  deposits  a great  deal  of  mud,  and  then  sets  off  for  the  next 
bend,  distributing  its  mud  at  each  turn.  If  the  river  course  were  diverted  by  cutting 
a channel  from  Cuckolds  Point  near  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Dock  in  a straight 
line  across  to  the  opposite  point,  a distance  of  one  mile,  a saving  of  2-|  miles  in  the 
length  of  the  river  would  be  made,  freedom  from  the  mud  banks  would  be  secured  and 
the  tide  having  a straight  and  shorter  course  would  scour  the  waterway,  and  keep  the 
channel  clear  : then  the  3|  miles  of  river  known  now  as  Limehouse  Reach,  Greenwich 
Reach,  and  Blackwall  Reach,  could  be  “ dockised,”  supplying  a quay  space  of  31  miles 
on  the  inside  of  the  bend,  and  4 miles  on  the  outer  side,  or  on  that  small  space  7^  miles 
of  quay  space.  Then,  taking  the  proposed  new  channel,  and  using  both  sides  an 
additional  two  miles  of  quay  space  would  be  obtained,  thus  affording  on  that  very  small 
area  at  Poplar  no  less  than  9i  miles  of  quay  space.  The  quays  would,  of  course,  hare 
to  be  made,  but  this  could  be  done  without  the  purchasing  of  land,  as  all  requisite 
space  could  be  supplied  by  building  up  the  foreshore  of  this  portion  of  the  river  it  is 
proposed  to  “ dockise,  the  western  end  of  which  is  in  Limehouse,  and  the  eastern  in 
Blackwall,  that  is,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  County  Council  have  decided  tn 

so“h?h“aU  Tmne1’  WMOt  W°nId  «**  6aSy  amPle  north 'Jd 

H it  was  thought  desirable  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  existing  dooks,  that  could  be 
easily  provided  for  by  building  abutment  jetties  into  the  ••  dookised  ” portion  on  either 
side,  and  by  this  means  all  the  shipping  of  London  could  be  provided  for  But  the 
present  scheme,  which  I now  submit,  does  not  provide  abutment  jetties,  as  the  requisite 
concentration  of  dock  and  warehouse  accommodation  is  secured  if  the  foreshore  is 
reclaimed  on  either  side  of  the  horse-shoe  bend  as  proposed,  and  tbe  ships  nlaced 
broadside  to  quay  as  at  the  Albert  Dock,  retaining  the  Milwall  Dock  which  h 
embraced  by  the  bend,  and  therefore  immediately  at  hand,  also  retaining  tbe 
India  Export  Dock  and  South  Dock,  which  are  also  embraced  by  the  bend^nd  would 
lie  inside  the  proposed  new  channel.  Surrey  Commercial  being  LeciaUv  Xpted  for 
timber,  and  having  its  entrances  running  out  of  the  proposed  “ dneViLd  ” -■ 

could  also  be  retained  with  advantage,  whilst  London  and  8t  K»tbe  — n P 7’ 
highest  Dp-town  docks,  would  serve  we  1 “17m  instead  o^blu 7 
as  at  present,  at  Fresh  and  Nicholsons  Wrve“  g dlSoharSed’ 

By  these  means  concentration  would  be  secured  and  ThW  Tt,*;*  w a • r»  1 

™ wareh^sS 

would  be  fully  realised.  proposed  the  value  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel 

“dtrreh»rsTOTld  som  b6 

reception,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  incur  the  th®' warehouse  for  its  special 

placi  at  present,  She  tea  “laIld' 

houses,  and  the  tea  lifted  direct  from^he  shin  toto  thf  ™ attached  to  the  tea  ware- 
gram  vessels  would  go  to  their  luspeetivtde^na^t 0^7^,  C 

Commission°^h^^a^oi'e'det^^*e^lanation  6 .(N°V1mber  1892>  before  the  Whole 

present  position  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  and  the  changes  it  is  suggeS'shoKe  made^-G  D°™g  ^ 
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be  discharged  very  differently  from  the  method  that  now  obtains.  Thus  having  grain 
and  timber,  tea  and  wool,  and  general  cargo  all  concentrated,  the  men  could  be 
employed  permanently,  and  could  be  conveniently  changed  from  one  class  of  work  to 
another  when  necessary. 

On  the  south  side  of  Blackwall  Point  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  area  upon 
which  workmen’s  dwellings  could  be  erected,  and  with  the  proposed  dock  railway  any 
portion  of  the  docks  could  be  reached  in  ten  minutes. 

Fortunately  this  space  is  conveniently  situated  already  to  main  . lines  on  north  and 
south  sides ; the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  running  from  London  Bridge, 
gives  the  requisite  southern  accommodation,  and  the  G-reat  Eastern  from.  Fenchurch 
and  Liverpool  Streets,  and  thence  to  all  main  Northern  lines,  opens  up  the  main  routes 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  proposal  is  estimated  at  about  four  and  a half  millions, 
including  reclaiming  the  necessary  foreshore  for  warehouse,  shed,  and  quay  accommo- 
dation. But  the  financial  part  of  the  question  I leave  to  others,  my  object  having 
been  to  trace  to  their  origin  the  main  causes  of  labour  difficulties  in  the  Port  of 
London,  and  to  make  a practical  proposal  for  the  removal  of  those  difficulties. 
Fortunately  the  very  means  by  which  the  men’s  interests  can  be  best  secured  will 
serve  also  as  the  best  means  by  which  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  will  be 
secured.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  degrading  sights  known  to  civiliza- 
tion are  to  be  witnessed  by  the  clamour  of  labourers  for  work  at  the  docks  and 
wharves.  If  the  proposal  now  made  in  a very  crude  form  should  be  elaborated  and 
acted  upon,  I believe  it  would  prove  a great  advantage  to  Londoners  generally,  and  to 
the  waterside  labourers  in  particular,  by  steadying  work  at  the  docks  through  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  dovetailing  trade  with  trade,  and  thus  completely  wiping  out 
the  casual  system  of  dock  and  wharf  labour  which  has  had  such  baneful  effects  upon 
the  labourers  and  their  families,  and  has  done  no  one  any  real  good. 

November  9th,  1891.  Tom  Mann, 


APPENDIX  VII. 

[Brawn  up  by  the  Secretary.) 


Labour  Departments  in  the  United  States,  the  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

(i.)  The  idea  of  a labour  department  as  an  institution  for  the  collection,  arrangement, 
and  publication  of  statistics  relating  to  industrial  subjects  was  first  realised  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  every  instance  of  such  an  agency  in  that  country,  this  function 
has  remained  the  primary,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  only  one  undertaken.  The  first 
of  such  departments  was  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour,  established 
m 1869.  There  are  now  similar  bureaux  in  31  other  States,  and  a Federal  Department 
ot  Labour  at  Washington,  which  was  formed  originally  as  an  office  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  was  constituted  in  1888  as  a separate  department,  dealing 
directly  with  Congress  and  the  President.  Its  object,  in  the  language  of  the  Act 
winch  established  it,  is  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  “ useful  information  on 
« !?!lb^ects  connected  with  labour  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
„ tbe  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labour,  tho 
(<  eanungs  of  labouring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity.”  The  law  obliges  the  chief  of  the 
epartment,  who  is  called  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  to  issue  an  annual  report 
n any  subject  which  in  his  judgment  comes  under  this  definition,  and  ho  may  also 
ue  special  reports  on  particular  subjects,  either  at  his  own  discretion  or  at  the 
with6 ' rl  .n£ress  or  bbLe  President.  The  annual  reports  hitherto  issued  have  dealt 

H industrial  depressions,  convict  labour,  strikes  and  lock-outs,  women’s  labour  in 
6 Cltles>  railroad  labour,  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 

U 79160.  . ■ 


I. — Actual 
Functions. 

The  com- 
pilation o? 
industrial 
statistics. 
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abroad  of  certain  dutiable  commodities.  Special  inquiries  Have  been  made  with 
regard  to  marriage  and  divorce  statistics,  technical  education,  and  the  labour 
laws  of  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  special  appropriations  are  made 
by  Congress.  The  regular  appropriation  has  risen  from'  25,000  dollars  in  1884-85 
to  over  175,000  dollars  in  1891-92.*  Dr.  Elgin  Gould  gave  evidence  with 
regard  to  it  before  the  Commission.  He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  its  position 
as  an  independent  department,  yet  one  which,  not  being  a cabinet  office,  ig 
unaffected  by  party  vicissitudes.  The  main  principles  on  which  its  work  is  conducted 
are,  be  stated,  the  fallowing; — to  collect  all  information  at  first  hand,  through  its  own 
agents,  independently  of  the  State  Bureaux  or  any  other  local  statistical  authority ; 
to  procure  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  experts  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  in 
hand ; and  thirdly,  to  avoid  drawing  specific  conclusions,  but  to  confine  itself  strictly  to 
the  publication  of  facts.f  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
only  original  and  positive  data  are  accepted,  and  error  is  thus  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  the  method  of  collecting  these  data,  be  states  that  of  the  three  alternatives 
the  issue  of  circular  forms,  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  inquiry  through  special  agents^ 
the  last  has  been  found  decidedly  the  most  useful  method.  It  has  proved  impossible 
to  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  returns  by  circular,  except  when  statements  from  official 
sources  are  required,  and  the  method  of  public  hearing  results  in  the  collection  of  a 
“ mass  of  incongruous  statements  not  easily  verified.”  By  the  system  in  use.  the 
agents  of  the  department  fill  up  the  schedules  of  inquiry  themselves  after  personal 
investigation.  If  the  accuracy  of  their  information  is  called  in  question  they  are 
required  to  verify  it.J  The  State  Bureaux  of  Statistics  are  similar  in  constitution  and 
method  to  the  Department  of  Labour,  except  that  in  many  of  the  States  the  Labour 
Commissioner  holds  office  subject  to  the  continuance  in  power  of  a political  party. 
Though  there  is  no  intention  to  adopt  a definite  political  platform  in  the  reports,  they 
are  in  some  cases  unmistakably  coloured  with  certain  views.  In  11  States  the  Labour 
Bureaux  have  other  than  purely  statistical  functions.  Their  inquiries  are  conducted 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  (Jnited  States  Department,  but 
m many  cases  they  cannot  afford  to  send  out  agents.  All  their  reports  complain  of 
lack  of  funds.  The  Massachusetts  bureau,  the  first  to  be  established,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  preparation  of  reports.  The  Hew  York  Commissioner  of  Labour 
has  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  under  oath.  Refusal  to  answer 
questions  or  failure  to  3tate  the  truth  is  a misdemeanour.  The  Commissioner  reports 
that  this  power  has  been  of  considerable  advantage  in  collecting  information.  There 
is  no  organic  relation  between  the  State  Bureaux  or  between  them  and  the  United 
States  Department.  The  strength  of  the  sentiment  of  State  autonomy,  according  to 
Ur.  Elgin  Gould,  renders  it  impossible  to  institute  any  such  relation.  An  annual 
convention  of  the  Labour  Commissioners  of  the  various  States  is  nevertheless  held  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest^  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carroll 
Wrrght,  and  from  the  opinions  usually  expressed  at  these  conventions,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  Department,  and  the  State  Bureaux  generally,  have  succeeded  on 
the  whole  m gaming  the  confidence  of  employers  and  employed,  and  that  unwillingness 
to  furnish  information  is  to-nrlir,™  „ mi_-  • r,  . 


to  furnish  _ information  is  tending  to  decrease.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  fact 
S LcJ“’e, t!?en  *?  publish  the  statistics  received  in  a form  which  prevents  i 


,°*  “y  individual  firm  or  person.  The  State  Bureaux  were  in  every  c* 
fhiSw3  f -th!  d.e?re°£  tie  principal  labour  organisations,  and  though  some  of 
these  bodies  faded  at  first  to  snow  full  confidence  in  statistical  methods,  their  prejudices 
SP l,eme  *0  a great  extent  overcome.||  The  Boyal  Commission  on  Labour  and 
LeS  Uion  ^ tv,  a reoo“mfd  tle  establishment  of  a bureau  of  labour  statistics  for  tie 
Dominion,  on  file  ground  of  the  success  of  such  institutions  in  the  United  States.  They 


wono  l „ „ , ,, — “«««  mouiuuMuuB  iu  ine  unnea  ouaies.  xuo j 

advised  that  a ’ Jnb!  ° re?fjrd1\ocal  lndePeudence  as  an  element  of  weakness,  and 
advised  that  a federal  bureau  should  work  m conjunction  with  any  similar  provincial 


o^Mav8!^11!  890eiflTi°A^T0^  duPlica*ion  of  inquiries  and  waste  of  time.  Consequently, 
hriK thf o B™ou  of  Labour  Statistics  as  a 


hi’nrm'h  nf  flam  .c  * — . a .oureau  or  .uaDOur  BtatlSHCS  “ 

^"of£a?oerS&tiot  «ture  is 


[•-in-Council  is  empowered  to  appoint 


* Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
f Whole  Commission,  Digest,  p.  41. 

ISSF  CWU  D’  ** 

Carroll  D.  Wright?  °Eighth  Sit3convStionr’,f  ^ V'alne  a“d  influence  of  Labour  Statistic^,” 

1 19-26.  g S “ ,0nfti  C°nVeim0n  of  Officers  of  Bureaus  of  Labour  Statistics,  PP.  30, 88, 
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an  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics  to  bold  office  during  pleasure.  Tbe 
duties  of  these  officers  consist  in  tbe  collection  of  statistics  and  tbe  presentation  of 
quarterly  and  annual  reports  to  Parliament.  For  . tbe  purpose  of  collecting  tbe 
required  information  tbe  Commissioner  may  examine  witnesses  upon  oatb.  A 
schedule  attached  to  tbe  Act  classifies  tbe  information  desired  under  tbe  different 
croups  of  trades,  and  makes  special  mention  of  tbe  investment  of  capital,  tbe  conditions 
of  labour,  tbe  number  and  conditions  of  tbe  unemployed,  sanitation,  tbe  number  and 
condition  of  tbe  Chinese,  prison  labour,  and  labour  organisations  as  proper  subjects 
of  investigation.  Tbe  only  provincial  bureau  existing  at  tbe  present  in  tbe 
dominion  are  tbe  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  established  in  1882,  and  one  of 
more  recent  formation  (1893)  in  British  Columbia.*  Tbe  Department  of  Labour 
in  New  Zealand  resembles  tbe  American  institution  so  far  as  its  work  includes 
tbe  compilation  of  statistics,  though  its  primary  function  is  that  of  an  admini- 
strative department.  It  was  established  in  1891  as  a Bureau  of  Industries,  under 
tbe  control  of  tbe  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education,  who  became  Minister  of 
Labour  on  its  institution  as  a department.  In  tbe  collection  of  industrial  statistics  it 
has  hitherto  made  use  of  the  circular  system,  and  tbe  reports  for  1892  and  1893 
complain  of  tbe  onesided  and  imperfect  results  thus  obtained,  and  point  out  that 
further  statutoi’y  powers  are  essential  to  tbe  usefulness  of  tbe  department.  Tbe 
officers  of  tbe  bureau,  it  is  urged,  should  have  power  to  enforce  tbe  proper  filling  in 
of  returns,  and  agents  should  personally  visit  every  part  of  the  colony  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  rates  of  wages  and  other  details.  Tbe  information  desired  is  such  as  would  form 
a basis  for  comparative  statistical  tables.  Tbe  department,  in  addition  to  its  annual 
report,  publishes  a monthly  journal  dealing  with  tbe  state  of  trade  and  labour  in  the 
colony  and  tbe  principal  current  events  in  tbe  industrial  history  of  other  countries.! 
On  tbe  continent  of  Europe  tbe  only  instance  of  a Government  labour  department 
with  purely  statistical  functions  is  tbe  Erencb  Office  du  Travail.  This  department  was 
instituted  in  1891  under  tbe  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  on  tbe  recommenda- 
tion of  tbe  higher  council  of  labour.  That  council,  established  in  tbe  same  year,  was 
intended  “to  furnish  rapidly  and  correctly  such  information  respecting  labour  questions 
“ as  bad  previously  been  obtained  only  after  costly  inquiries.”  Tbe  purely  statistical 
part  of  their  work,  being  separable  from  tbe  other  functions  of  tbe  council,  was  dele- 
gated to  tbe  Office  du  Travail,  which  ^as  specially  charged  with  the  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  wages,  hours,  organisations,  relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
foreign  labour  legislation  and  other  subjects.  The  department  consists  of  a central 
and  travelling  section,  under  the  management  of  a director.  The  total  staff  does  not 
exceed  16  in  number,  and  the  annual  grant  for  expenses  is  6,0001.  The  office  has 
already  issued  several  Valuable  publications  on  labour  questions,  notwithstanding 
difficulties  placed  in  its  way  by  tbe  socialist  party  through  tbe  medium  of  tbe  Labour 
Exchange,  which  has  persistently  refused  to  furnish  information  to  an  institution 
which  it  regards  as  anti-democratic,  t 

Tbe  Belgian  higher  council  of  labour,  established  in  1892,  is  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  that  in  France,  but  has  not  followed  the  precedent  of  instituting  an  office  for 
statistical  purposes.  The  functions  of  a statistical  department  are  to  some  extent 
undertaken  in  Belgium  by  the  local  councils  of  industry  and  labour,  which  are  public 
institutions  in  the  sense  that  they  are  established  by  royal  decree  and  are  paid  from 
tbe  provincial  exchequer. § In  the  Swiss  Department  of  Industry  and  Agriculture, 
which  was  formed  in  1883,  statistical  work  is  altogether  secondary,  though  carried  on 
to  some  extent  by  an  official  called  tbe  Workmen’s  Secretary,  who  is  connected  with, 
tbe  Workmen’s  Federation.  ||  Tbe  statistical  departments  of  other  countries,  as,  for 
example,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  do  not  limit  tbe  sphere  of  their 
activity  to  labour  statistics  alone.  Tbe  German  Imperial  Office  of  Statistics  is  tbe 
counterpart  for  tbe  empire  of  the  statistical  offices,  which  exist  in  almost  all  tbe 
separate  states.  Prussia,  and  tbe  larger  states,  such  as  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg, 
Alsace  Lorraine,  and  others  have  separate  offices,  but  smaller  principalities,  like  tbe 
Tbiiringian  States,  are  frequently  grouped  together.  Tbe  Imperial  Office  was  in- 
stituted in  1872,  and  in  1892  a separate  and  independent  Commission  of  Labour 
Statistics  was  appointed  by  an  Order  (Regulativ)  of  tbe  Imperial  Chancellor.  There 


* Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  II.,  p.  13. 

t foreign  Reports,  Vol.  II.,  p.  49.  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  1892.  Report  of  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  1893.  , 

t Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  88,  89.  § Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  21,  39. 

II  Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  21. 
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is  no  essential  connection  between  the  Statistical  Office  and  the  Commission  other  than 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  must  be  selected  by  the  Chancellor 
from  the  staff  of  the  Office.  Both  bodies  are  subject  to  the  Chancellor’s  orders  as  to 
the  inquiries  which  they  shall  undertake,  and  may  be  required  to  act  in  conjunction. 
"Whilst,  however,  the  Commission  is  obliged  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Order  appointing 
it  to  carry  out  all  labour  inquiries  undertaken  by  the  Office,  the  assistance  of  the  Office 
in  working  up  the  material  obtained  needs  special  authorisation  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  Commission  has  no  permanent  clerical  staff,  but  may  receive  help  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  consists  of  a president  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  14  members,  one  an ‘official  from  the  Office  of  Statistics,  six  elected 
by  the  Federal  Council,  and  seven  by  the  Reichstag.  The  terms  of  its  constitu- 
tion empower  it  to  summon  employers  and  employed,  in  equal  numbers,  to  assist 
at  its  deliberations  ; the  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  made  compulsory  by  an  Order 
of  the  Chancellor  or  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  include  39,000  marks  for  the  Commission,  9,000  marks  for  the  travelling 
expenses  and  salaries  of  members  or  agents,  and  30,000  marks  to  defray  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  publishing  the  statistics.  The  Office  of  Statistics  now  relegates  the 
collection  of  all  labour  statistics  to  the  Commission,  and  confines  itself  to  statistics  of 
trade,  population,  mining,  agriculture,  navigation,  prices  of  retail  products,  sick 
insurance,  and  crime.  Its  staff  for  1894-5  consists  of  a director,  two  heads  of  depart- 
ments, 168  civil  servants,  and  84  assistants.  The  estimated  expenses  for  the  year  are 
882,380  marks  in  all,  exclusive  of  the  sums  already  given  for  labour  statistics.  The 
salaries  of  the  staff  amount  to  750,340  marks,  55,320  are  allowed  for  expenses  of 
publication,  and  76,720  for  other  expenses.  The  working  up  in  the  Office  of  Labour 
Statistics  collected  by  the  Commission  cost  in  1893-4  an  additional  15,000  marks. 
Some  of  the  material  used  by  the  Office  of  Statistics  is  obtained  by  in  dependent 
inquiry,  but  much  of  it  is  received  through  the  statistical  offices  of  the  several  states 
or  through  officials  of  other  departments  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Prussian 
Office  of  Statistics,  founded  in  1805,  is  controlled  by  the  (Prussian)  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  is  assisted  by  a Central  Commission  of " Statistics,  appointed  in 
1861,  and  re-organised  in  1870.  The  Commission  is  a consultative  body,  and  must 
give  its  approval  to  all  proposed  statistical  inquiries.  It  consists  of  a president 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  t.he  Interior,  a delegate  for  each  minister,  the 
director,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Prussian  Office  of  Statistics,  three  members 
from  each  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  and  three  statistical  experts  nominated  by 
the  Minister.  The  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  financial  year  1892-3  amounted 
to  438,807  marks,  including  134,595  marks  in  salaries  to  the  regular  staff,  72,173 
marks  in  salaries  to  temporary  assistants,  and  232,039  marks  for  other  expenses. 
The  Italian  Office  of  Statistics  forms  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Commerce  ; > it  was  instituted  in  1861,  but  was  re-modelled  and  enlarged  in 
1883,  and  again  in  1887.  It  is  assisted  by  a higher  council  and  a permanent  com- 
mittee. Ihe  first  consists  of  18  members,  nominated  by  -royal  decree,  eight  members 
ex-oflicio,  and  a delegate  from  each  ministry . The  18  members  are  persons  of  known 
pre-eminence  m economic  and  statistical  science,  and  the  ex-ojficio  members  include  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  the  Director- 
txenerai  of  Statistics,  the  Director-General  of  Agriculture,  the  Directors  of  the  sud- 
departments  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  of  Credit  and  Provident  Societies,  and  of 
Uustoms  duties,  as  well  as  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Inspector- General  of 
Hallways.  4.1ns  Council  holds  an  annual  session  to  decide  upon  the  statistical 
programme  for  the  year,  and  to  inspect  the  results  of  the  inquiries  completed.  It  can 
hold  extraordinary  meetings  at  other  times  if  specially  summoned.  The  permanent 
committee  is  composed  of  the  Director-General  of  Statistics,  the  Director-General  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  sub- department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  four  other 
members  of  the  Higher  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  There  are  special 
committees  besides  tor  certain  kinds  of  statistics,  as,  for  instance,  those  relating  to 
if .“ft1  A • fyer>y  Pyovmce  there  is  a small  statistical  committee,  consisting 
of  the  pi  elect  and  eight  members  of  the  Provincial  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  verify 
tfip  ™ ™ S?*  1U  f ' ytitbe  <>Cal  authowties,  and  m some  cases  to  thaw  up  monographs  on 
the  conditions  of  the  province.  Almost  all  the  statistics  required  for  every  branch  of 

^ilTfratl01?  r prTred  in  the  General  0fficc  of  Statistics.  They  include 
the  Director  (w  '^f  efPecially  emigration  statistics,  to  which  Signor  Bodio, 
y b^lstl.cs’  has  special  attention.  Amongst  the  vast 

S collected  and  published  annually  are  included  wage 

statistics,  statistics  of  puces,  and  strike  statistics.  A statistical  year-book,  including 
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the  summarised  results  of  all  the  statistics  is  issued  every  year.  Details  with  regard  to  . 
co-operation  and  credit  societies,  provident  funds,  and  many  other  matters  are  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  and  special  inquiries  are  undertaken  when  authorised  by  a 
ministerial  decree.  The  office  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  administrative, 
judicial,  and  general  statistics  as  well  as  statistics  of  population,  and  the  other  for 
economic  and  financial  matters.  The  regular  staff  number  47,  and  their  united  salaries 
in  the  financial  year  1891-2  amounted  to  104,000  lire  ; 210,000  lire  were  paid  to  special 
agents,  and  the  total  working  expenses  amounted  to  414,000  lire.* 

(ii.)  Among  the  administrativefunctions  occasionally  entrusted  to  a labour  department.  The  ad- 
the  most  important  is  that  of  supervising  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  industrial  ministration 
establishments.  In  the  United  States,  the  control  of  mine  and  factory  inspection  is  °^!ltain 
assigned  to  the  labour  bureau  in  seven  States,  namely,  Illinois,  Maine,  Minnesota,  ws' 
Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Idaho  and  New  Mexico,  the 
bureaux  have  certain  duties  relating  to  emigrants.  The  secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 
Labour  Department  is  also  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  department  give  considerable  prominence  to  this  part  of  its  work,  which  is  carried 
out  almost  entirely  by  the  local  police  and  other  officials,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
efficiently  performed.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  department  of 
industry  and  agriculture  in  Switzerland  to  conduct  the  work  of  inspection  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  Federal  Assembly.  Under  certain  circumstances  it 
also  issues  circulars  to  the  cantonal  governments. 

(iii.)  The  primary  object,  however,  of  the  institution  of  the  Swiss  Department  as  well  The  con- 
as  of  the  higher  councils  of  labour  in  France  and  Belgium  was,  that  they  should  act  of 

as  consultative  committees  for  the  origination  or  criticism  of  proposed  legislation  proposals, 
affecting  labour,  a function  practically  the  same  as  that  undertaken  in  New  Zealand 
by  the  labour  bills  committee,  and  unofficially  in  the  United  States  by  trade  organisa- 
tions. The  Swiss  Department  of  Industry  and  Agriculture  considers  all  proposed 
labour  legislation,  and  formulates  schemes  for  discussion  in  the  federal  assembly. 

The  higher  council  of  labour  in  France  was  specially  designed  as  an  instrument  for 
examining  proposals  and  preparing  recommendations  on  which  Parliament  might  be 
required  to  pronounce,  its  function  as  an  intelligence  department  being  subsidiary  to 
this  purpose.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  which  established  it  in  January  1891, 

50  members  were  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry 
and  the  Colonies,  from  among  manufacturers,  workmen  members  of  the  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes,  and  persons  specially  informed  on  economic  and  social  questions. 

Certain  State  and  municipal  officials  were  to  be  ex-officio  members.  The  council 
assembles  on  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  who  fixes  the 
date,  duration,  and  object  of  each  session.  He  may  also  appoint  a permanent  com- 
mission from  among  the  members,  and  temporary  committees  for  the  investigation  of 
special  subjects.  The  first  work  of  the  council  was  to  appoint  such  committees  for 
the  consideration  of  certain  pressing  questions.  These  related  to  arbitration  in  labour 
disputes,  to  labour  registries,  to  wages,  and  to  the  institution  of  a labour  office.  The 
resolutions  of  the  council  on  the  first  and  last  subjects  have  been  practically  earned 
out,  and  bills  on  the  subject  of  wage-contracts  have  been  brought  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  labour  registries  a ministerial  circular  was  issued  in 
May  1893,  with  the  object  of  partially  regulating  them  pending  legislation.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  that  the  higher  council  of  labour  has  so  far  failed  of  its  object  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  offered  from  the  first  by  the  socialistic  labour  party  on 
account  of  the  “ anti-democratic  ” composition  of  the  Council,  which  had  only  16 
workmen  among  its  50  members.  A counter  scheme  was  even  drawn  up  at  the  Labour 
Exchange,  for  a Council  of  Labour  which  should  consist  of  80  workmen,  15  members 
of  the  Chamber,  and  15  employers.-)-  The  Belgian  Higher  Council  of  Labour  is  even 
more  definitely  than  the  French  a consultative  body  for  the  consideration  of  legislative 
schemes.  Its  powers  extend  further  than  those  of  a commission  of  inquiry,  since  they 
'include  the  drafting  of  Bills  for  submission  to  the  Legislature.  Its  conclusions  are 
formed  with  the  assistance  of  the  councils  of  industry  and  labour  which  are  occasionally 
convoked  by  Royal  decree  for  the  purpose.  The  Council  is  not  an  independent 
department,  but  is  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Public 
W orks.  It  consists  of  48  members,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  workmen,  employers, 
and  specialists  in  economic  science.  The  first  members  were  appointed  by  the 


* Boclio  “ Dell  ’Ordinamento  degli  Uffici  Ceutmli  di  Statistica,”  1893. 
t Foreign  Reports,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  88,  89. 
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Government  and  hold  office  for  four  years,  but  after  that  period  the  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed  are  to  be  elected  by  the  councils  of  industry  and  labour.  The 
Council  determines  its  own  procedure,  and  has  power  to  form  committees  for  the 
investigation  of  particular  subjects.  The  Council  has  already  employed  its  powers  for 
the  amendment  of  the  factory  law  of  1889.  After  consulting  the  councils  of  industry 
and  labour,  the  Higher  Council  submitted  its  conclusions  to  the  permanent  provincial 
committees,  which  practically  adopted  them,  and  they  were  finally  embodied  in  the 
Royal  decrees  of  December  1892.* 

'The  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  it  was  explained  by  Dr.  Gould,  does  not 
make  recommendations  to  the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to  labour  legislation, 
because  the  enactment  of  industrial  codes,  except  in  relation  to  labour  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  separate  States.  The  State  Bureaux, 
therefore,  frequently  exercise  this  function  in  reporting  to  the  State  Government,  f 

(iv.)  It  is  only  in  a few  instances  that  a labour  department  is  empowered  to  take  actual 
steps  towards  the  solution  of  industrial  problems,  apart  from  the  suggestion  of 
legislation.  Two  of  the  American  State  bureaux,  those  of  Colorado  and  North  Dakota, 
are  obliged  however  to  intervene  in  trade  disputes,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  on  the  request  of  fifteen  of  the  workmen  concerned.  In  Missouri  the  Commis- 
sioner must  offer  to  mediate  whether  requested  to  do  so  or  not.  The  New  Zealand 
Labour  Department  was  founded  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  labour  in  accordance  with  the  demand  so  as  to  meet  the  immediate  difficulty 
caused  by  the  congestion  of  unemployed  workmen  in  the  larger  towns.  This  part  of 
its  province  is  simply  that  of  a labour  registry,  and  is  therefore  treated  under  another 
head. 


(v.)  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  possible  functions  of  a Labour  Depart- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  very  distinctly  held  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
the  United  States  that  such  functions  should  extend  no  further  than  the  compilation 
of  statistics.  At  the  eighth  national  convention  of  the  officers  of  labour  bureaux,  very 
strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  favour  of  a complete  separation  between  statistical 
and  administrative  functions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  to  make  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
also  an  inspector,  with  power  to  use  the  information  supplied  to  him  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  factory  laws,  would  deprive  it  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  whom 
statistics  have  to  be  procured. % With  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  measures, 
it  is  stated  emphatically  by  Mr.  Carroll  Wright  that  the  advocacy  of  reform  in  any 
special  direction  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a Labour  Department.  “ It  should  be 
“ remembered  ” he  has  urged  more  than  once,  “ that  a bureau  of  labour  cannot  solve 
“ industrial  or  social  problems.  Its  work  must  be  classed  among  educational  efforts.” 
Labour  organisations,  he  pointed  out,  at  first  expected  the  bureaux  to  advance  schemes 
of  legislation.  “ Labour  now  sees  that  it  can  be  benefited  most  by  a knowledge  of  exact 
facts,  whether  such  facts  appear  to  favour  it  or  not.  It  is  only  by  the  fearless 
publication  of  facts  that  the  Department  of  Labour  can  justify  its  continued 
existence.”  In  Dr.  Gould’s  opinion  moreover,  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  head  of  such  a 
department  to  be  under  any  legal  obligation  to  intervene  in  a trade  dispute.  In 
exceptional  cases  his  mediation  may  he  useful,  but  he  should  employ  it  at  his  own 
discretion,  and  should  in  no  case  have  the  power  of  adjudication,  lest  it  should  be 
abused  for  political  purposes. 


(vi.)  Dr.  Elgin  Gould  stated  in  evidence  that  the  United  States  Department  had  been 
the  means  of  substituting  inquiry  by  a skilled  permanent  body  for  inquiry  by  committees 
of  the  Legislature,  much  to  the  general  advantage.  It  had  also  provided  the  country 
with  a body  of  trustworthy  statistical  information,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  people 
would  be  certain  to  use  statistics  that  were  not  trustworthy.  Similarly  Mr  Carroll  Wright 
m a pamphlet  recently  published  claimed  for  the  Bureaux  of  Labour  that  they  have 
corrected  many  prevalent  false  impressions,  such  as  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
m savings  banks,  arc  made  by  the  working  classes,  or  alarmist  accounts  of  the  extent 
of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  real  estate,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment. Amongst  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
due  m a large  measure  to  the  publications  of  the  Bureaux,  he  enumerates  reform 
of  the  tenement  house  system  in  Massachusetts,  reduction  in  the  employment  of  young 
children,  improved  factory  inspection,  passage  of  the  10  hour  law  in  Massachusetts, 
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reform  in  the  law  concerning  employers’  liability,  restriction  of  the  truck  system,  more 
frequent  payment  of  wages,  and  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  practices  of  private 
registry  offices  for  labour.  All  these  measures  are  in  his  opinion  “ instances  of  the 
direct  influence  and  value  of  bureaux  of  statistics  of  labour.”* 

G-eoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 


* “ The  Value  and  Influence  of  Labour  Statistics,”  Carroll  Wright,  Nov.  1893. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  George  Livesey  on  the  Great  Midland  Coal  Dispute  of 
1893,  and  the  projected  Coal  Trust  of  Sir  George  Elliott. 

A cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal  is  essential  to  the  national  prosperity — fluc- 
tuations of  price  and  stoppages  of  production  from  trade  disputes,  and  other  causes, 
are  disastrous  to  the  industrial  welfaro  of  the  nation — the  interests  of  the  coalowners 
and  the  miners  are  antagonistic  to  the  consumers,  the  former  desiring  high  prices,  the 
latter  requiring  cheap  coal. 

Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  and  identify  these  conflicting  interests — can  coal  be 
supplied  at  a low  and  steady  price,  while  the  coalowners  receive  fair  remuneration  for 
their  capital  and  management,  and  the  miners  are  paid  liberally  for  their  labour,  and 
concord  and  goodwill  be  made  to  displace  antagonism  and  strife  ? In  short  can  it  be 
made  to  the  interests  of  coalowners  and  miners  to  work  unitedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers,  reducing  the  price  of  coal  by  all  practicable  means  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  thus  completely  reversing  the  existing  conditions. 

Even  if  it  were  reasonable  or  practicable,  the  suggestion  that  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country  should  be  nationalised  would  not  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  political 
power  of  the  miners  would  secure  for  them  high  wages  and  short  hours,  with  a very 
moderate  amount  of  work,  but  the  State  would  lack  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  that 
animates  private  employers,  and  the  result  would  be  dear  coal,  as  neither  the  managers 
of  the  collieries  nor  the  miners  would  have  any  inducement  to  do  their  best.  In  all 
probability  the  State  authorities  would  say  in  regard  to  coal  what  many  English  local 
authorities  owning  gasworks  say  about  gas,  that  such  and  such  a price  is  “ cheap 
enough,”  so  long  as  it  does  not  notably  exceed  the  price  charged  by  gas  companies  in 
adjacent  towns,  their  object  being  to  charge  as  high  a price  as  "they  dare,  in  order 
to  get  a large  contribution  out  of  the  consumers  of  gas  in  aid  of  the  rates : thus,  as 
gas  consumption  is  by  no  means  coincident  with  rateable  value,  compelling  gas  con- 
sumers to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  public  burdens.  In  like  manner  if  the  coal 
were  owned  by  the  State  it  would  probably  be  a source  of  indirect  taxation,  thus 
handicapping  the  great  coal-consuming  and  productive  industries,  and  injuring  the 
entire  community  who  would  have  to  pay  dearer  for  everything,  and  handicapping 
still  more  the  poor  consumer  who  already  pays  the  middleman  far  too  high  a price  for 
the  small  quantities  which  he  can  afford  to  buy. 

The  projected  Coal  Trust  of  Sir  George  Elliott  undoubtedly  has  good  points.  To 
give  promise  of  ending  the  antagonism  between  coalowners  and  miners  is  worth  very 
much,  but  the  alliance  between  them  which  might  result  in  what  could  better  be 
described  as  a conspiracy  to  protect  their  interests  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers  would 
perhaps  be  one  effect  of  the  proposed  Trust.  The  consumers  must  have  some  better 
protection  than  the  suggested  control  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  price  above  a 
stated  figure  after  dividends  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  have  been  paid,  and  certain 
profits  shared  with  the  miners,  which  will  be  found  illusory  and  impracticable.  A 
somewhat  similar  power  given  in  1868  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  control  increases  in 
the  price  of  gas  in  London  failed  so  completely  to  protect  the  consumers  when  put 
into  operation  in  1873-4  that  it  was  at  once  repealed,  and  the  sliding-scale  now  in 
force  was  adopted.  The  proposed  Trust  only  appears  likely  to  benefit  the  consumers 
m some  cases  by  the  more  economical  working  of  the  mines  in  groups  instead  of 
separately,  and  by  a possible  saving  of  waste  in  getting  the  coal,  but  these  and  any 
other  advantages  that  may  result  from  the  Trust  cannot  be  set  for  a moment  against 
the  inherent  defect  of  trusts  in  general  that  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  prices,  and  are  consequently  detrimental  to  the  public. 

A a,  4 
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If,  however,  these  apparently  diverse  interests  could  he  united — the  eoalowner,  th 
miner,  and  the  consumer — by  means  of  a trust  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
developments  of  industrial  life  that  has  ever  been  -devised.  In  the  “ Western  Mail”  of 
October  10th  iust.,  a correspondent,  reporting  the  result  of  a discussion  by  some 
colliery  proprietors  of  Sir  G-eorge  Elliott’s  scheme,  said : “ The  first  objection  raised 
“ was  that  the  proposed  syndicate  seeks  to  unite  interests  which  are  directly  opposed 
“ to  one  another — tho  eoalowner,  the  freighter  or  consumer,  and  the  collier.  It 
“ would  be  the  death-blow  to  the  principle  upon  which  all  commercial  transactions 
“ are  based  were  these  interests  assimilated. 

This  is  a most  extraordinary  view  of  commercial  relations,  but  its  best  answer  is  the 
fact  that  in  one  great  industry  a death-blow  of  this  kind  has  been  delivered  with 
success  and  advantage  all  round.  The  gas  companies  and  their  consumers  were  for 
many  years  “ directly  opposed  to  one  another  ” all  over  the  country ; their  interests 
were  diverse ; they  have  now  been  assimilated  by  the  sliding-scale. ' London  may  he 
taken . as  typical  where  dissatisfaction  was  chronic,  and  caused  almost  continual 
agitation.  The  panacea  for  many  years  was  competition,  and  this  failing,  a monopoly 
regulated  by  Parliament  took  its  place,  with  no  better  results.  Agitations  culminating 
in  Parliamentary  inquiries  took  place  in  1858-9  and  1860,  in  1866-7-8,  and  again 
in  1873-4-5,  when  the  sliding-scale  was  adopted,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
absolute  peace  in  London.  The  suggestion  of  the  sliding-scale  was  made  in  the 
following  words  in  the  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers  in  1874 : « It  ought  to  be  possible  to  frame  a scheme 
“ tbat  should  make  the  consumers  in  a sense  partners  in  the  gas  company,  whereby 
“ should  participate  in  any  improved  or  more  economical  working,  oivino-  the 
“ companies  a slightly  increased  dividend  for  every  reduction  in  price  below  a certain 
“ standard,”  who  “ would  have  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  dividend  if  their  price 
“ exceeded  the  limit  ” or  standard.  r 


such  is  the  principle  of  the  sliding-scale,  as  applied  to  gas  companies ; the  form  it 
has  taken  m practice  is  as  follows  : London  is  now  supplied  by  three  companies  who 
came  under  its  operation  by  their  Acts  of  1875  and  1876.  In  the  case  of  two  of 
them  the  standard  pnee  is  fixed  at  3s.  9 d.,  and  for  the  third  at  3s.  6d.  per  1 000  feet 
which  at  that  time  Parliament  considered  sufficient  to  enable  the  companies  to  pay 
their  statutory  dividends,  and  it  is  enacted  that  for  every  penny  at  which  gas  is  sold 
m any  year  below  the  standard  price  the  company  may  increase  the  dividend  one 
quarter  or  5s.  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  every  penny  charged  for  gas 
above  the  standard  price  the  dividend  must  be  reduced  one  quarter,  or  5s  per  cent  : 
the  shareholders,  therefore  have  the  inducement  of  higher  dividends  if  they  reduce 
the  pnee,  but  they  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  reduced  dividends  when  the  price  of  gas 
is  increased.  The  officials  and  workmen,  however,  on  whom  good  and  economical 
3 fn?v°  greStly  d®pe?di’  haTe  not  .been  mended  in  the  partnership  by  Parliament, 
and  to  this  serious  extent  the  scheme  is  imperfect  and  incomplete,  but  in  one  case  the 
directors  of  a arge  gas  company  have  voluntarily  included  them  with  the  best  results. 
It  is  by  a triple  partnership  of  this  kind  alone  that  interests  which  at  present  “ are 

he  tF+TCl  t(?  an0ther  -U  fn  be  Tited ; the  questions  are,  whether  it  can 

ESjJS  t0  coal  trade,  as  a whole,  on  the  lines  of  Sir  George’s  gigantic  Tmst  or 
to  the  different  districts  m sections,  or  whether  the  coal  trade  cannot  be  thus  treated 

scheme  1^°^  ^if  C0ll.ntr7  freely  discussed  Sir  George  Elliott’s 

scheme,  with  the  result  that  m the  majority  of  cases  where  an  opinion  is  given  it  is 
condemned  as  being  mimical  to  the  consumers  and  users  of  coal;  had  it  not  been  for 
thS  tST  -uld  have  been  much  more  favourable ; it  is  therefore  desirable 
that,  if  possible,  this  objection  should  be  removed,  hence  this  memorandum  The 

tlie  coai  trade  to  justify  an  °pini°n  wheth®r  suci1 
a trust  is  practicable,  but  seeing  that  many  practical  men  and  laro-e  coalowners  are 

**  “P?1"6  foIlo™g  suggestions  to  WentifyZ  three 
nterests— the  owner  the  miner,  and  the  consumer— are  put  forward  with  no  little 

““  i01’  0?Tm6raS.°n’,a“d-wll0tlller  tiere  be  one  vast  trust  or  separate  trusts  for 
the  different  coal-fields,  the  plan  is  equally  applicable  P trusts 

Assuming  that  Sir  George  Elliott’s  scheme  is  practicable,  either  as  a whole  or  in 

prinoble  of  l?,Xffeated  ,thre0  mterests  be  identified  by  adopting  the 

SSnted  So  °SSud  Slld“8;-soale,  of  which  the  essentials  are  good^afes,  a 
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Dealing  first  with  wages,  it  is  conceded  on  all  bands  that  the  miner  is  entitled 
to  good  wages ; bnt  what  are  good  wages  ? They  must  bear  some  relation  to  the 
general  value  of  labour ; they  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  either  side,  but  are  such 
as  are  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  from  the  ranks  of  labour  generally  as  many 
capable  men  as  may  be  required ; if  the  wages  offered  are  unnecessarily  high  they 
will  attract,  as  is  now  the  case,  more  men  than  can  be  permanently  employed,  thus 
glutting  the  market,  necessitating  short  time,  and  possibly  ending  in  such  disastrous 
trade  disputes  as  that  now  raging. 

The  next  point  is  the  standard  rate  of  dividend,  which,  after  providing  out  of 
profits  for  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  should  be  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  attract  as  much  capital  as  may  be  required  to  efficiently  work  the  business.  As 
this  standard  rate  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
ordinary  capital,  it  must  necessarily  be  as  low  as  possible,  but  as  safe  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  entitled,  like  the  wages  of  the  men,  to  an  increase  when  coal  is  sold  below 
the  standard  price. 

The  third  point  is  the  standard  average  price  for  coal  at  the  pit  bank.  Sir  George 
Elliott  proposes  an  average  for  the  entire  country,  but  should  the  diverse  circumstances, 
conditions,"  and  interests  of  the  various  coalfields  render  this  impracticable,  an  average 
price  for  each  or  any  district  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  price  for  an  independent 
trust  for  each  or  any  district ; the  standard  prices  would  then  vary,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  gas  companies,  to  which  there  is  no  objection — the  gas  standard  prices  range 
according  to  locality  and  circumstances  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  and  more  per  1,000  feet 
without  causing  any  difficulty  or  confusion.  In  fixing  the  standard  price  of  coal  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  endeavour  to  make  an  exact  calculation  or  to 
strike  an  exact  average  over  a number  of  years,  because  the  standard  price  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  the  Belling  price,  but  only  as  a point  at  which  the  minimum  dividend  and 
simple  or  bare  wages  may  be  paid;  it  should  therefore  be  fixed  high  enough  to 
meet  these  charges  under  all  probable  circumstances,  and  as  the  main  object  of  the 
system  is  to  give  coalowners,  managers,  officials,  and  miners  an  incentive  in  the  shape 
of  increased  dividends  and  a share  in  profits  to  do  their  best  for  the  consumers,  the 
standard  price  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  give  them  such  a fair  promise  of 
additional  profit  as  would  be  worth  working  for. 

If  the  capital  of  the  proposed  Trust  were  divided  as  suggested  by  Sir  George 
Elliott,  viz.,  one-third  debenture  and  two-thirds  ordinary  stock,  the  first  charge  on 
profits  would  of  course  be  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock  ; next  to  this,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a sinking  fund  to  redeem  exhausted  capital ; then  the  standard 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  would  be  paid,  and  the  remaining  profits  would  be 
appropriated  as  follows  : In  order  to  ensure  the  standard  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  a small  fixed  percentage  on  the  capital  should  be  set  aside  to  form  a reserve  fund 
until  such  fund  amounted  to,  say,  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  to  make  up  possible 
deficiencies  in  bad  years ; the  remaining  profits  would  then  be  divided  in  the  agreed 
proportions  between  capital  and  labour,  provided  coal  had  been  sold  below  the 
standard  rate. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  working  of  the  system,  but  the 
figures  below  must  not  be  taken  as  those  which  ought  to  be  adopted — they  are  merely 
illustrative  of  the  principle. 

Let  1 Os.  per  ton  at  the  pit  bank  be  the  average  standard  price,  then  for  every  3d. 
per  ton  below  10s.  at  which,  on  the  year’s  average,  coal  has  been  sold,  the  ordinary 
capital  shall  be  entitled  to  5s.  (say  five  shillings)  per  cent,  additional  dividend  beyond 
the  standard  rate,  which  may  be  5 per  cent.,  and  the  miners  and  others  shall  be  entitled 
to  10s.  (say  ten  stallings)  per  cent,  bonus  on  their  salaries  and  wages  until  their  bonus 
equals  the  total  dividend,  when  the  further  increment  that  may  accrue  to  both  may  be 
equal,  thus : — 


Average  Price  of 
Coal. 

Dividend, 

Bonus  on  Salaries 
and  Wages. 

Standard. 

Extra. 

s.  d. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

10  0 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

9 9 

5 

i 

j 

9 6 

5 

i 

9 3 

5 

I 

H 

9 0 

5 

1 

8 0 

5 

2 

4 

5 0 

5 

5 

10 

4 0 

5 

6 

11 
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The  average  price  at  the  pit  bank  in  the  above  table  is  no  doubt  put  too  high  ■ it 
is  not  likely  that  under  any  circumstances  such  a price  -would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
standard  dividend  and  ordinary  wages,  neither  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  average 
price  will  fall  to  4s. ; another  table  is  therefore  given  as  an  illustration  that  may  be 
more  in  accord  with  practical  working,  which  shows  that  as  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  the  relative  height  of  the  standard  price  is  of  very  little  consequence  its 
object  being  simply  to  ensure  the  standard  dividend  and  normal  wages : * 


Average  Price  of 
Coal. 

Dividend. 

Standard.  | Extra. 

Bonus  on  Salaries 
and  Wages. 

s. 

d, 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

8 

0 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

9 

4 

\ 

7 

6 

4 

1 

0 

7 

3 

4 

H 

o 
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4 

2* 

0 

4 

4 

5 

0 1 

4 

6 

10 

in  di&w?  + • I T I®  ,may  De  ad0Ptecl’  and  different  scales  may  be  used 

m ditrerent  districts  for  separate  trusts.  J 

tle  SCkem*e’  «Moh  is,  ess™ti!llly  » partnership,  there  must  be  a 
BoaJd  S Ln maf“6Ilt:  ^8  employed  must  have  their  representatives  on  the 
anv  board  of  TT-  ° ^ agreed  *at  where  T0*men  are  represented  on 

13  that  their  representatives  shall  have  some 

iTT7™™  Jl  u °OI10fn  £><57?nd  bemS  mere  recipients  of  wages;  they  should,  in 
holders  This  can  °Wn  t^l®fr  c°r|fideiice  the  business  by  becoming  share- 

l“r  bonn?  un^llv  -eaB  aooomP  lsM  gi™g  them  the  opportunity  of  ^vesting 
mZ  be  filed  J u untl]  14  am“™ts  *°  the  necessary  qualification,  which 

Zlfficati™ ti! T “federate  figure,  and  any  man  or  men  who  hold  the 

their  representatives  on  the"  blU  ofLanagement  *h6  Wl“le  ^ °f  Proflt-sllarera  as 
Sick,  accident,  and  pension  funds  must  form  part  of  the  scheme. 

represented^on1 Ihe  boTrr^W  n0t  ne?essai7  that  they  should  be 

advantages  as  it  -would  h’p  ™ ^ ^ n-°  .°^ec^°n  to  it,  and  there  are  considerable 
worked  The  interests  nf  6ailS  §lvirig  confidence  that  the  business  was  fairly 

the  consumed  as  is  done  in  the  ^ S ^"es^  °' 

the  oorio^^XtSrs^Zd  mi"  ^ lo?al  md  aot™  “-operation  of 

identical,  might  reasonably  be  expected  ^ tWr  ™tere8ts  would  be 

great  effort  to  Si.  . i Ahe  Acuities  are  great,  but  it  is  worth  a 

Sdirr”^ 

alHor  each  ” In  ^^great  coal  indrmtry.U  ^ blmae^’  ^ «u!d  be  -each  for  all  and 
October  25,  1893.  Geoeob  Livesey. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

Stags  Holt,  March, 

gin,  April  12,  1894. 

I understand  that,  as  I have  been  unable  to  complete  my  Report  on  the  subject  Introduction, 
of  the  Inquiry  which  has  been  made,  under  the'  directions  of  the  Commission,  into  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Commission  desire  me  to  present  to  them  a Summary  Review  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  of  the  results  of  the  Inquiry.  I have  accordingly  prepared  the  following 
Review,  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Commission. 

In  my  Report,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  I have  adduced  evidence  from  the 
Reports  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  statements  of  fact  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  I have  arrived,  and  I have  acknowledged  the  sources  from  which  I have  derived 
my  information.  In  the  following  Summary  Review  it  was  impossible  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  several  Reports  by  Assistant  Commissioners,  which  are  no  less  than  104  in 
number.  I trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  refer  to  the  able,  conscientious,  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  conducted  their  inquiries. 

I desire  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  assistance 
and  valuable  counsel  which  you  have  freely  given  during  the  whole  period  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Commission.  The  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  I have  always  been 
treated  by  you  have  been  a great  encouragement  and  aid  to  me  in  carrying  out  the 
work  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Commission.  Under  your  advice  and  guidance  the  great 
mass  of  material  which  has  been  collected  has  been  arranged  and  presented  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  an  inquirer.  The  order  and  systematic  method  of 
the  Reports  is  mainly  due  to  your  suggestions. 

In  the  Review  which  I now  present  I shall,  after  giving  some  general  information  as  Arrangement 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Inquiry,  proceed  to  summarise  the  results  of  the  of  Subjects. 
Inquiry  in  separate  sections,  relating  respectively  to  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  dealing  with  the  principal  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  same  order  as  was  adopted 
in  the  Notes  for  Inquiry  which  formed  the  Instructions  for  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  being  the  main  heads  of  inquiry : — 

I. — The  Supply  of  Labour. 

II. — Conditions  of  Engagement. 

III.  — Wages  and  Earnings. 

IV.  — Cottage  Accommodation. 

V. — Gardens  and  Allotments. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies. 

VII. — Trade  Unions,  Strikes,  &c. 

VIII. — General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

IX. — The  General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 


Character  and  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

1.  In  the  early  , part  of  the  year  1892,  the  Commission  resolved  to  carry  out  an  Scheme  of 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  circumstances  ialluu7- 
under  which  he  lives  and  works  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  means 
of  Assistant  Commissioners  who  should  visit  certain  selected  localities  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  on  the  spot,  and  with  greater  exactness  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
general  survey,  the  position  and  environment  of  the  labourer  in  each  particular  district 
of  inquiry. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Time 

occupied. 


2.  A scheme  of  inquiry,  with  instructions  to  Assistant  Commissioners  as  to 
subjects  to  be  investigated,  having  been  submitted  to  Committee  B.  of  the  Go 
mission,^  and  approved  by  them,  Assistant  Commissioners  were  appointed  T? 
work  of  inquiry  was  begun  during  the  month  of  March  1892,  and  practically 
eluded  m the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year  1893,  though  some  little  dak' 
occurred  in  the  presentation  of  the  final  reports  of  some  of  the  Assistant 
missi  oners.  uom- 


Assistant 

Commis- 


The  survey  in  England  and  Wales  was  carried  out  by  seven  Assistant  Commissions™ 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Bear,  C.  M.  Chapman,  A.  "Wilson  Eox,  E.  0,  Eiohards  Aubrev  K™™*' 
E.  Wilkinson,  and  D.  Lleufer  Thomas.  In  Ireland  the  greater  part  of  die  mmS 
was  conducted  by  two _ Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  W.  P.  O’Brien,  C.B.  and¥^ 
R.  M‘Crea,  but  a portion  of  the  country  was  visited  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox’ and  Mr 
TV"  C.  Itichards,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  inquiry  in  England  hi 
tne  case  of  Scotland  two  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gillespie  and  Mr  TT 
Rutherfurd,  were  originally  appointed  ; on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gillespie  the  vacancy 
fihed  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  Hunter  Pringle,  and  eventually  Mr  Wilkin 
^roupTof  coupes  gliSl1  “-ners,  surveyed  and  repo/Ju^Z 


Districts  of 
Inquiry. 


<!K3'-Tw  ?umobor  °£  d“triots  visited  and  reported  upon  was  as  follows  In  England 
of  inouW % “ X'!lana:  ?°  • were  in  all  90  diftricte 


n '■  . ’ ~ wii-eiauu,  ou  ; rnus  tnere  were  m all  90  dktrktQ 

1?*“*  . °f  tlafe  Patriots  was  the  subject  of  a separate  report,  and  at  the 
close  of  their  inquiries  the  several  Assistant  Commissioners  presented  final  resorts 
•wrive™8  UP  tte  re8l’ltS  °f  tll61r  InqmrieB  aEd  tk>  general  conclusions  at  which  they  had 


Reports  give 
a contempo- 
raneous 
ami  complete 
view  of  the 
situation. 


4.  The  comparatively  short  space  of  time  over  which  the  inquiry  was  extended 
2 S regarded  as  giving  that  inquiry  almost  the  character  of  a oontempmane™ 
l “ the  courseSof  15ro  ffi0"”  P°sition  in.  f ^ Part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  as 


Arrange- 
ment of 
Reports  of 
Assistant 
Commis- 


e— ,IS“  SSSiTXXSS." TrS'l  TFT  f”  “r 


Areas  of 
Inquiry. 


IV.  (in  five  nartal  to  tt  a three  Parts)  to  Scotland,  and  Vol. 

on  all  the  Pmore  important  subieri* ' direcfcl0:D8  an  analytical  index  of  the  evidence 
have  been  prepared  for  each  of  thlse  vobj^j  Ct"**  °f 


Selection 
of  districts. 


IaS^^h^^SS  £ ,diBt!'iC*S  °f  iDquiry  are  poor  W ™ “«■ 

to  divide  the  country  into  14  different  districts™6114'  eV8ts-lt  was  thought  desirable 
comities,  possessing  somewhat  simZ Jr e 0t  gr0nps  of 
survey  of  Scotland  must  be  rao-nrv-Wl  00°  ^tuial  characteristics.  In  this  respect  the 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  kin  J Lw  rv  mc^e  extended  and  general  in  character  than 

was  concentrated  npon  a com^tikl^ll^^t^tJlih9  ABSiS*ant  CommL,3ioner 


view;  fat!ttet“  distribution  £™«W°\*™***  principles  were  kept  m 
elusion  of  ** 

is  pursued,  and  the  circumstances  wluch^  condlt!ons  under  which  agriculture 

pecuniary  position of X ^ t™ffect.t^uPO“2ion  °f  tbe  Corner.  Tie 

other  industries  than  agriculture  ■ and  his  woI?ate-Ii!al  y affe?t,ed  by  the  competition  of 
ture  pursued,  that  system  of  agricul- 

mouified,  however,  by  such  circumstanofs  ™ * date™lned  by  soil  and  climate, 

and  the  convenience  of  transport-  his  ethics  Vl!  .P™.™1*1?  °?  accessibility  of  towns, 
of  the  poor  law;  and  his  geS  wallS  m a mfl“enoei  by  the  administration 
the  state  of  his  home.  ‘ ^ePen(I  tp  considerable  extent  upon 
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I think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  in  the  series  of  districts  of  inquiry,  examples  of 
the  best  and  worse* conditions  under  which  the  agricultural  labourer  has  to  live  and  of 
many  gradations  which  exist  between  the  two  extremes  will  be  found. 

8.  It  seems  necessary  to  offer  some  definition  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  though  it  Definition  of 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  use  a term  which  is  not  either  too  comprehensive  or  too  agricultural 
exclusive.  labourer. 

The  term  as  commonly  used  would  imply  habitual  employment  in  agricultural  work 
for  wages,  and  dependence  upon  that  work  for  a living,  but  a great  deal  of  the  work  in 
agriculture  is  done  by  those  who  would  not  be  included  in  such  a definition ; for 
example,  by  casual  labourers,  who  have  other  occupations  and  resources ; by  many 
small  occupiers  of  land,  who  work  occasionally  for  other  farmers ; and  by  members  of 
the  families  of  farmers  who,  more  especially  in  Ireland,  assist  their  parents  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  frequently  work  on  the  land  of  others. 

• 9.  Any  estimate  of  the  actual  number  of  agricultural  labourers  must  be  based  upon  Number  of 
the  Census  Returns,  but  that  estimate  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only.  Apart  agriculture1 
from  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  given  for  accepting  these  returns  with  some  labourers- 
reserve,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  a large  class  separately  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  “ general  labourers.”  In  Ireland  almost  universally,  and  in  the  rural  parts  of 
England,  a large  number  of  these  are,  in  all  probability,  at  some  period  of  the  year 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  it  would  be  unsafe,  especially  in  the  case  of  England,  to 
count  them  as  agricultural  labourers,  since  they  are  generally  most  numerous  where 
agriculture  is  least  prominent.  Thus,  in  Huntingdonshire,  a purely  agricultural  county, 
there  is  not  one  general  labourer  to  ten  wage  earners  in  agriculture,  while  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  they  are  greatly  in  excess  of  such  wage  earners,  or  at  the  rate  of  245  to 
100. 

But  under  any  circumstances  the  results  of  the  census  must  be  regarded  as  under- 
stating to,  perhaps,  a considerable  extent,  the  numbers  of  those  who  might  legimately 
be  described  as  agricultural  labourers. 

Full  and  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  cf  the  wage 
earners  in  agriculture  at  the  present  time  and  at  former  periods  are  contained  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  which  I have  prepared,  and  which  will  be  appended  to  my 
Report.  The  main  results  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus : — 

The  Census  Returns  for  1891  enumerate  under  the  several  descriptions  of  occupation 
which  include  the  “ wage  earners  *’*  in  agriculture,  about  1,200,000  persons,  of  whom 
less  than  70,000,  or  approximately  5f  per  cent.,  were  females. 

10.  Of  the  whole  number  about  two-thirds  were  resident  in  England  and  Wales,  Distribution 

nearly  one-fourth  in  Ireland,  and  little  more  than  one-tenth  in  Scotland.  of  aPc,,1‘ 

tural  wage 

11.  In  ratio  to  the  total  population,  the  class  thus  designated  are  little  more  than  earaers* 

3 per  cent.,  taking  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  2f  per  cent,  in  England  and  Ratio  of 
Wales,  3 per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  less  than -6  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  ^rners'tcT 

A more  correct  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  class  will,  however,  be  conveyed  population, 
by  the  statement  that  out  of  every  10,000  adult  males,  “ wage  earners  ” in  agriculture 
are,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  841 ; for  England  and  Wales,  750 ; for  Scotland,  678 ; 
and  for  Ireland,  1,510. 

12.  During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a universal  and  continuous  decline  in  Decrease  of 
he  number  of  the  class  under  consideration.  In  Great  Britain  this  decrease  has  numbers- 
occurred  in  an  increasing  population.  In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  a decreasing  popula- 

lon,  the  ratio  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture  to  population  has  decreased  in  a greater 
egree  than  it  has  in  Great  Britain,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : — 

Number  of  Wage  Earners  in  Agriculture  to  every  10,000  of  total  Population. 


. — 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

England  and  Wales 

434 

Scotland 

490 

Ireland 

942 

650 

595 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  - 

531 

394 

318 

labuiir(;i‘ll*\n.,,!U^U^e^  aT,“g  wa§e  earners  the  following  occupations: — (1)  Farm  bailiff j (2)  agricultural 
- > servant ; (3)  shepherd  ; (4)  horsekeeper,  horseman,  teamster,  carter. 

U 7s l GO. 
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The  rate  of  decrease  in  20  years  was  about  20  per  cent,  in  England  and  'Wales 
nearly  27  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  45  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that 
the  Census  Returns  for  1871  included  under  the  several  occupations  superannuated 
members  of  the  class  who  were  omitted  from  the  returns  for  1881  and  1891.  If 
figures  are  adjusted  to  allow  for  this  difference  on  the  estimate  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners the  comparative  results  would  not  be  materially  altered.* 

13.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  three  countries  the  female  wage 
earners  have  decreased  to  a greater  extent  than  the  males.  Thus  in  England  and  Wales 
they  were,  in  1871,  5*83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  in  1891  they  were  only  3-02  per 
cent.  In  Scotland  they  were  at  the  earlier  period  about  26  per  cent,  and  they  are  now 
less  than  19  per  cent.  In  Ireland  they  were  more  than  12  per  cent.,  and  they  are  now 
less  than  8 per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

14.  In  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  wage 
earners  are  more  numerous  in  England  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  countries.  In 
England  and  Wales  they  are  nearly  three-fourths  (73T  per  cent.)  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  “ in  fields  and  pastures.”  In  Scotland  they  are  a little  more  than  three- 
fifths  (62-5  per  cent.)  and  in  Ireland  they  are  less  than  one -third  (307  per  cent.)  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  apparent  that  in  England  a much  larger  part  of  the  agricultural 
work  is  done  by  hired  labourers  than  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  male  wage  earners  at  different  periods  of  age, 
it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  are 
under  20  years  of  age,  nearly  two-thirds  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  65,  and  about 
8 per  cent,  are  65  years  of  age  or  more.  In  Scotland  30  per  cent,  are  under  20  and 
64  per  cent,  between  20  and  65  years,  and  only  per  cent,  above  that  age.  In 
Ireland  the  proportions  at  each  of  the  three  periods  named  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  England  and  Wales. 

16.  The  Census  Returns  give  little  assistance  towards  a classification  of  agricultural 
labourers  m respect  of  their  particular  spheres  of  work,  and  the  reports  of  Assistant 
Commissioners  contain  as  a rule  little  information  as  to  the  proportionate  number  of 
workers  whose  occupations  can  be  distinctly  defined,  the  fact  being  that,  while  a 
limited  numoer  have  their  special  functions  and  duties,  a large  proportion  are  engaged 
m a variety  of  work  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  only  classes  of  wage 
earners  who  can  be  separately  considered  are  the  foremen,  the  shepherds,  and  the  men 
in  charge  of  horses  or  cattle. 

As  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  agricultural  labourer  differ  in  some  important 
particulars,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in 
separate  sections. 


*uu  for  8upenumuat6.1  labourers  then  the  decrease  in  England  and  Wales  in  20  yean 

>vould  be  at  the.  rate  of  18-2  per  cent,  instead  of  19-85  per  cent. 
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Section  A. — ENGLAND. 

17.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  districts  of  inquiry  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  that  they  bad  been  chosen  with  a view  to  include  various  types  of 
agriculture  and  of  conditions  affecting  the  agricultural  labourer.  I have  in  my  Report, 
devoted  a considerable  space  to  a comparison  of  the  characteristics  distinguishing  the 
several  districts,  as  it  is  desirable  to  show  conclusively  that  they  are  fairly  representa- 
tive. It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  in  this  place  a general  idea  of  the  different  types  of 
districts  represented. 

18.  The  38  districts  of  inquiry  in  England  extend  into  38  different  counties,  only  four 
counties  being  unrepresented.  In  respect  of  situation  the  number  in  each  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Divisions  which  are  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  statistical  purposes 
is  approximately  equal,  there  being  10  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  divisions  or  groups  of 
counties,  and  8 in  the  4th  division . The  proportionate  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
wave  earners  in  each  of  these  divisions  is  approximately  30  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  first 
two  groups,  21  per  cent,  in  the  3rd,  and  18  per  cent,  in  tbe  4th  division. 

19.  In  selecting  districts  for  inquiry  as  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  greater  number  should  be  distinctly  agricultural  in  character,  while 
some  representation  of  localities  where  other  industries  compete  with  agriculture  for 
unskilled  labour  should  be  examined  for  the  purposes  of  contrast  and  comparison. 

In  the  absence  of  any  recent  statistics  which  would  permit  of  a comparison  being 
made  between  different  districts  in  respect  of  either  the  proportionate  value  which  land 
bears  to  other  rateable  property  or  the  ratio  of  agriculturists  to  the  whole  population, 
recourse  was  had  to  Parliamentary  Returns  made  in  1870  and  1871,  by  the  aid  of  which 
tbe  relative  importance  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  aud 
Wales  was  gauged,  and  this  point  was  taken  into  consideration  with  other  information 
which  was  obtained  as  to  the  particular  system  of  agriculture  pursued,  and.  other 
circumstances  which  seemed  material  in  making  choice  of  districts  of  inquiry. 

As  regards  “land  value”  in  15  selected  districts  in  1870,  it  formed  four- fifths  of  the 
whole  rateable  property,  and  in  17  other  districts  it  was  upwards  of  two-thirds,  the 
extreme  range  being  from  94  per  cent,  in  Glendale  (Northumberland)  to  52  per  cent,  in 
Godstone  (Surrey). 

In  respect  of  the  relative  number  of  agriculturists  no  less  than  20  of  the  selected 
districts  had  in  1871  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  classed  as  agriculturists, 
while  in  five  of  those  districts  less  than  30  per  cent,  were  included  in  that  class.  In 
those  five  districts  other  industries  considerably  outnumbered  the  agriculturists,  while 
in  the  remaining  33  districts  agriculture  was  the  predominating  occupation. 

20.  Another  point  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  in  view  in  choosing  districts  of 
inquiry  wa?  the  decrease  in  population.  The  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  which 
has  been  very  general  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  by  many  persons  attributed  to 
the  difficulty  which  the  agricultural  labourers  have  found  in  obtaining  work,  the  low 
rate  of  their  wages,  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  their  cottage  accommodation,  and 
to  other  causes  affecting  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  several  districts  diminished  in  population  and  the  causes 
of  the  migration  from  agricultural  districts  to  the  towns  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

In  28  out  of  38  of  the  districts  in  England  there  has  been  since  1871  a decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  two  of  those  28  that  decrease  was  less  than  1 per 
cent.,  and  in  only  21  was  it  more  than  than  5 per  cent.  In  15  districts,  it  was,  however, 
more  than  10  per  cent,  in  20  years.  The  highest  instance  is  that  of  Woburn  (Beds) 
where  in  1871  only  52  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  were  agriculturists.  The  next  in 
order  is  Truro,  a district  where  the  “ industrial  ” class,  as  distinguished  from  the 
“ agricultural  ” in  the  Census  Returns  for  1871,  were  half  of  the  adult  male  population 
and  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  agriculturists.  The  distribution  of  the  districts 
showing  the  greatest  signs  of  depopulation  is  capricious.  It  is  difficult  to  connect  the 
exodus  of  the  rural  people  with  any  particular  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  no  doubt 
tnie  that  they  go  with  the  hope  and  object  of  bettering  themselves,  but  this  inquiry 
affords  no  proof  that  the  migration  is  distinctly  connected  with  the  amount  of  the 
^ages  or  earnings  in  particular  localities. 

21.  I have  in  my  Report,  divided  the  districts  of  inquiry  into  four  classes  in  respect 
°|  t'ie  current  rate  of  weekly  wages  in  1892.  One  district  in  the  highest  of  these 
classes  shows  a greater  decrease  than  nine  out  of  the  10  districts  which  are  included 
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compared  in  the  lowest  class.  In  another  table  districts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  com- 

todeCT  SpeCtf  Puter*  average  earnings  of  ordinary  labourers,  and  Glendale,  which  stands  first  in  this 
population.0*  gh°ws  a decrease  of  population  at  the  rate  of  16-68  per  cent,  in  20  years,  -while 
Langport,  which  stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  weekly  earnings,  shows  a decrease  of  17-42 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period,  but  Pershore,  which  is  37th,  or  last  but  one,  on  the  list 
in  respect  of  earnings,  shows  a decrease  of  only  8 per  cent. 

The  mixture  of  urban  and  rural  population  in  some  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  renders 
a general  comparison  of  them  in  respect  of  decrease  of  population  difficult,  as  the  in- 
crease in  even  a.  small  town  may  balance  the  decrease  in  many  rural  villages.  This  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Bear  and  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  the  case  in  Basingstoke  and  Dorchester.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  migration  is,  as  a rule,  greatest  from  purely  agricul- 
tural.  districts  (though  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Truro  and  Monmouth,  two  out  of 
the  six  industrial  districts,  the  decrease  has  been  upwards  of  10  per  cent,  in  20  years)  • 
hut  that  this  migration  does  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  connected  with  the  rate  of 
remuneration  received  by  the  labourer. 

Agricultural  22.  Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  investigated  14  may  be  classed  as  arable,  not 
uSkoT"  oxclusiTCly  su0b,  having  about  twice  as  much  arable  as  pasture  land  ; 17  as  mixed 

districts.  arable  and  pastoral,  and  7 as  distinctly  pastoral,  with  pasture  twice  as  great  in  extent 

as  the  arable  area ; 19  districts  are  pre-eminently  corn-growing  localities ; in  seven,  rools 
are  a marked  feature  in  the  cropping.  Potatoes,  which  demand  a considerable  amount 
of  labour,  are  largely  grown  in  five  districts,  and  hops  are  cultivated  in  five  districts. 

Bight  districts  are  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  their  Cattle,  five  of  these  being 
distinctly  daily  districts.  Sheep  are  more  than  usually  numerous  in  nine  districts 
some  of  which  are  largely  devoted  to  breeding,  and  others  to  grazing  and  feeding. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  districts  of  inquiry  exhibit  a great  variety  in  their  industrial 
and  agricultural  characteristics,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  include  types  of  almost 
every  possible  combination  of  circumstance  to  bo  found  in  this  country. 


I will  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  results  of  the  Inquiry  under  tile  several  heads 
already  particularised. 

I. — Supply  op  La  coup.. 

23.  It  would  appear  that  very  generally  throughout  the  country  the  supply  is  Mr 
; ^ual  ‘°  ‘be  present  demand  for  labour,  at  any  but  the  busiest  times  of  the  year.  The 
demand  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  changes  in  the  system  of  fanning,  which  are 
to  a great  extent  due  to  the  low  prices  of  cereals  which  have  ruled  for  some  years 
past.  Labour  has  been  economised  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  dispensed  with  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass;  and  because  many 
trim  fermingU''''lllmS  OT  6 *°  Sp<md  “ mUcl1  aS  they  formerly  did  upon  neat  and 
Here  and  there  complaints  are  recorded  of  the  shortness  of  hands,  although  the 

khnur  tb°i°TtP  t fiT?  8"“""/“  t0  ‘b0  quality  and  the  character  of  the 
laboui  than  as  to  actual  deficiency  of  supply. 

‘ „„Tbe  great  rise  of  wages,  which  occurred  between  1871  and  1876,  may  have  had,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  tbe  effect  of  diminishing  the  employment  of  labourers. 

maZnahZ  «g  7 uTf ! i ? of  ‘b°80  “ops  which  required  the  most 
3 mi  Of  ell  they  substituted,  wherever  they  could,  machinery  and  horses  for  men, 
and  most  of  them  cut  oil  all  superfluous  and  unnecessary  labour.  The  serious  and 
farmersTo8  mfeSS10Vn  ag™ultoe,  which  has  lasted  since  1878,  has  compelled  many 
nriThlJfJf  ^ work  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  emigration 

w, Bieb  Written^ rom  rural  districts  has  balanced  the  reduced  demand,  and  when  the  reports 
Z 1,  wera  °u*  °f  work  ™ ‘be  districts  of  inquiry,  but  at  the  close  of 

that  the  result  of  the  °ne  ° ‘be  Assistant  Commissioners  gave  expression  to  an  opinion 
!wr L a f h«  re“arkable  season  of  1893  and  the  continued  fall  in  prices  of 

laZ  nZber  eTStTt0  t0ral  produce  mMt  ta™  the  effect  of  throwing  a 

large  numbei  or  agricultural  labourers  out  of  employment. 

' wero\w™?Lcfon  LiSit  w^oT  ^ SOar°t-  *bere  can  little  doubt  that  if  farming 
once  finding  the  necesL^hand0.  ™ aS°’  ™dd  ^ oonsideraU0  ®"“J  “ a‘ 

.t.rI^rrZ*edefo6L0eynXeT  fermerB  “ <?  0mp%  a regular  staff  of  the  minim® 
’ required  to  keep  the  farm  going,  and  to  rely  upon  casual  labourers  for  help  in 
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busy  seasons.  On  the  part  of  the  labourers  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to 
choose  casual  work  at  comparatively  high  wages,  rather  than  regular  and  constant 
■work  at  a lower  rate  of  pay. 

25.  The  withdrawal  of  women  from  agricultural  work  is  almost  everywhere  reported,  Withdrawal 

and  is  by  the  labourers  themselves  acknowledged  to  be  a consequence  of  the  improved  fr0m°fieid 
circumstances  of  their  class.  In  a few  districts  where  market  gardening  or  the  growth  f 

of  certain  root  crops  cause  an  urgent  demand  for  labour  such  as  women  can  accomplish, 

they  still  work  regularly  in  the  fields.  In  the  hop  gardens  and  fruit  orchards  they 
also  continue  to  work. 

In  Northumberland  the  regular  employment  of  women  on  the  farm  still  remains  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  agriculture.  In  that  county  the  women  are  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture.  In  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
districts  of  inquiry  women  are  very  little  employed. 

26.  The  efficiency  of  the  labourers  at  the  present  time  is,  generally,  but  not  Efficiency  of 
universally,  said  to  be  less  than  it  was  in  past  days,  and  the  result  is  attributed  to  the  labourers, 
migration  of  the  more  active  and  intelligent  labourers.  Allowing  for  the  natural 

habit  of  depreciating  the  present  and  exalting  the  past,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  is  continually  drained  of  its  best  and  most 
promising  youths  it  must  deteriorate  in  character.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  by 
the  system  of  payment  which  is  usually  adopted,  too  little  discrimination  is  made 
between  the  good  and  bad  workmen,  and  that  farmers  do  not  encourage  skill  and  good 
work  by  extra  payment.  An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
will,  however,  show  that  in  many  districts  the  earnings  of  a skilled  labourer  are  so  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  ordinary  workman,  that  they  have  to  be  loft  out  of  account  in 
estimating  the  average  earnings  of  the  class. 


II. — Conditions  of  Engagement. 

27.  In  the  Glendale  district  all,  and  in  the  Dorchester  district  most  of  the  labourers  Hiring, 
are  hired  for  the  year.  The  remaining  districts  may  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
classes.  In  one  class,  comprising  11  districts,  the  men  in  charge  of  stock  are  cottagers 
engaged  by  the  year  while  the  other  labourers  are  daily  or  weekly  meu.  In  another 

class,  including  12  districts,  weekly  or  daily  engagements  are  the  rule.  In  a third  class, 
comprising  13  districts,  the  yearly  servants  are  indoor  men  boarded  and  lodged  either  in 
the  farmer’s  house  or  at  the  fanner’s  cost  in  the  foreman’s  house,  and  the  other  labourers 
are  cottagers  engaged  by  the  week. 

It  is  observed  that  the  common  result  of  a yearly  engagement  is  a frequent  change 
of  service,  while  men  living  in  cottages  with  no  condition  as  to  their  working  on  a 
particular  farm  attached  to  the  occupation  of  them  often  continue  to  work  for  the  same 
employer  for  a long  period. 

At  the  present  time  the  fanner  is  more  than  ever  anxious  to  secure  by  yearly  hiring 
a certain  staff  necessary  for  the  care  of  his  stock ; many  of  the  labourers  on  the  other 
hand  have  a natural  desire  for  independence.  The  result  of  the  two  opposing  forces 
will  probably  be  to  divide  the  labourers  in  the  future,  even  more  than  they  are 
mow  separated,  into  two  classes.  Those  who  will  accept  service  will  be  retained 
by  a comparatively  high  rate  of  pay  and  a good  deal  of  consideration;  those  who 
prefer  an  independent  life  will  not  be  sufferers  if  only  they  are  willing  and  skilful 
labourers ; while  the  class  of  loafers  will,  in  all  probability,  increase. 

28.  The  hours  of  actual  work  and  the  hours  of  an  ordinary  labourer’s  absence  from  Hours  of 
fBWvary  considerably.  The  former  range  from  8-J  to  12  hours,  the  latter  from  work. 

, . \}??10urs  8Ppng,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  approximate  average  working  time 

Demg  10  hours.  This  working  time  is,  however,  extended  in  cases  where  the  labourers 
ave  a considerable  distance  to  walk  to  their  homes.  Men  in  charge  of  stock  have  gene- 
ra y longer  hours  than  ordinary  labourers.  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
aveiage  length  of  the  working  day  as  stated  above  is  slightly  increased  by  including  among 
e class  of  ordinary  labourers  the  milkers  in  dairy  districts  where  milk  is  sent  away,  and 
e work  of  milking  begins  early  in  the  morning  and  is  carried  on  until  late  in  the 
lab™^  winter  time,  or  for  about  three  months,  the  hours  of  the  ordinary 

m °?rer  ajre  generally  only  from  light  to  dark,  but  in  haytime  and  in  harvest  work  is 
V prolonged,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  reckon  that  the  overtime  during  those 
y periods  would  make  up  for  the  shorter  hours  of  winter. 
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Wide  differ-  29.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  wide  difference  which  exists  between  the  hours  of 
^ceinhcmrs  jn  districts  which  otherwise  have  much  in  common.  The  long  hours  of  dairy 
account  for.  districts  are  easily  accounted  for  and  where  the  ordinary  labourer  is  a casual  man 
called  in  to  work  side  by  side  with  an  indoor  farm  servant,  it  is  natural  that  his  hours 
should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  boarded  servant,  but  these  conditions,  which  operate 
in  only  a few  districts,  do  not  explain  the  fact  that  in  one  district  of  low  wages  the 
hours  of  work  are  8|,  in  four  of  the  same  class  9|,  in  another  10,  in  two  others  10± 
and  in  one  11^  hours. 

The  Carters  and  others  in  charge  of  stock,  unlike  the  ordinary  labourers,  have 
frequently  longer  hours  of  work  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Sunday  30.  In  some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  dairy  counties,  the  Sunday  work 

TOnrlr  of  stock-men  is  often  heavy.  On  large  farms  there  is  frequently  an  arrangement  hy 

which  some  of  the  men  are  in  turn  set  entirely  at  liberty  on  that  day,  and  the  work  is 
by  previous  preparation  diminished  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
is  sufficient  to  despatch  what  must  be  done  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  On  the  smaller 
farms,  the  Sunday  work  often  falls  chiefly  upon  the  farmer  and  his  family,  but  on  farms 
between  these  two  grades,  the  Sunday  work  is  often  severe. 

The  proportionate  number  of  labourers  who  have  Sunday  work  to  do  is  variously 
estimated ; in  some  districts  it  is  said  that  three-fourths  have  regular  Sunday  work,  in 
others  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  are  employed  on  that  day,  and  that  many  of  these 
are  only  engaged  during  the  winter  season. 

31.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  do  not  report  any  demand  or  expression  of  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  labourers  for  a compulsory  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
agricultural  work,  and,  indeed,  those  hours  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  the 
subject  of  serious  complaint,  but  in  one  district  (Nantwichj  where  the  hours  of  work 
are  reported  as  11£,  and  those  of  attendance  as  from  13J  to  14,  the  labourers  suggested 
“ a legal  working  day,  say,  from  6 to  6,  with  1-|  hour  for  meals,  with  a half- 
“ holiday  on  Saturday ; any  time  which  they  might  be  required  to  give  beyond  these 
“ limits  should  be  paid  for  as  overtime.” 

The  granting  of  a half -holiday  either  weekly  or  occasionally  is  also  recommended 
by  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox. 

III. — Wages  and  Earnings. 


Legal  work- 
ing day 
suggested. 


Richards, 
B.  VI.,  25, 
Half- 
holidays. 

Chapman, 
A.  69,  139. 
Fox,  A.  14. 


Wages  dis-  32.  The  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contain  very- full  information  as  to 
tinguished  the  rates  of  payment  for  different  classes  of  labourers  in  the  several  districts.  It  is 

ir,gs! eam"  important  to  distinguish  between  the  term  wages  which  expresses  the  rate  of  pay,  and 

that  of  earnings  which  is  used  to  cover  all  the  receipts  of  a labourer  in  money  or 
allowances  of  any  description  subject  to  necessary  deductions  for  lost  time. 

Current  rate  33.  The  current  rate  of  weekly  wages  is  the  standard,  of  payment  for  ordinary 
of  weekly  labourers  given  and  taken  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement.  This  rate  varies  often  by 

wn0es.  as  much  as  2s.  a week  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  by  Is.  a week  in 

the  same  parish. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  this  rate  varied  from  10s.  a week  in  Bromyard,*  Ciren- 
cester,* Dorchester,  Langport,*  Pewsey  and  Wantage,*  to  18s.  in  Garstang  and 
Wigton,  the  average  of  the  38  estimates  of  the  mean  rates  for  all  districts  being 
13s.  5 il.  a week. 

I have  in  my  Report  divided  the  districts  of  inquiry  into  into  four  classes  according 
to  the  rate  of  wages. 

Classification  In  the  first  class  having  the  highest  rates  of  wages,  viz.,  16s.  a week  and  upwards, 
Ot  districts,  there  are  six  districts,  which  are  situate  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorks  (W.R.), 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland. 

In  the  second  class  (with  wages  between  14s.  and  16s.  a week),  there  are  12  districts, 
viz  m Yorks  (2),  Lincolnshire  (2),  Notts,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Salop,  and  Cheshire, 
with  outlying  districts  m Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall. 

. -^e  hhird  class  (with  wages  12s.  to  14s.  a week),  includes  10  districts,  somewhat 
irregularly  distributed  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambs,  Hunts,  Beds,  Oxon,  Worcester, 
Monmouth,  Devon,  and  Sussex. 

iaSS  wages  under  12s.  a week),  includes  10  districts,  in  Essex, 

liert-s,  Berks,  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Hereford. 


* In  these  districts  10s.  was  the  lower  of  two  rates  of  wages  given  as  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  Dorchester 
:iml  reivsey  it.  is  the  sum  given  as  the  common  rate  at  the  time. 
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34.  If  the  rates  reported  as  current  in  the  several  districts  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  Rates  of 
are  compared  with  the  rates  current  in  the  several  counties  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 

under  the  Richmond  Commission  (1879-1881),  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  on  the  1 7 “ ' 
average.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  the  former  was  an  extended  survey 
which  took  into  account  the  high  wages  as  well  as  the  low  wages  of  each  county, 
while  the  present  selection  of  districts  for  the  most  part  of  a purely  agricultural 
character,  may  in  some  cases  give  a lower  average  than  would  be  obtained  if  the  whole 
of  each  county  had  been  included.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  result  of  a comparison  shows 
an  average  of  13s.  5 d.  in  1892,  as  compared  with  13s.  9 d.  in  1879-81. 

The  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  at  the  period  of  the  inquiry  by  “ the  Commission 
on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c.,  1867-70,”  is  estimated  by  me,  on  grounds  which 
are  stated  in  my  Report,  at  12s.  3d.  a week. 

35.  The  wages  of  labourers  are  however  very  generally  augmented  to  a greater  or  Additions  to 
less  extent  by  opportunities  of  earning  extra  money  at  piece-work,  or  at  certain  seasons ; wages‘ 

by  various  allowances  such  as  a cottage  and  garden  rent  free  ; by  gratuities  as  rewards 
or  encouragements ; by  refreshment,  of  meat  or  drink ; by  the  provision  of  fuel,  and  in 
many  other  ways — and  all  these  additions  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
oamings. 

36.  The  result  of  a careful  investigation  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  leads  me  Earnings, 
to  estimate  the  average  earnings  of  the  ordinary  labourer  as  15s.  11  d.  a week,  with 

a maximum  of  20s.  9 d.  a week  in  Glendale  (Northumberland)  and  a minimum  of  12s.  Gd. 
a week  in  Langport  (Somerset). 

The  earnings  of  shepherds  are  estimated  to  range  from  23s.  Gd.  in  Glendale  to  1 4s. 
in  Langport,  and  those  of  carters,  cattlemen,  and  others  in  charge  of  stock  from 
20s.  9 d.  in  Glendale  to  14s.  in  Langport. 

These  estimated  earnings  of  ordinary  labourers  are  those  of  average  men  who  work 
regularly  and  diligently  throughout  the  year.  In  many  districts  where  piece-work  is 
common  there  is  little  doubt  that  a first-class  labourer  can  earn  considerably  more  than 
the  estimated  sums. 

37.  A classification  of  the  districts  in  respect  of  earnings  does  not  differ  greatly  from  Classification 
that  in  respect  of  wages.  Three  districts  have  estimated  average  earnings  of  19s.  a week  distric*8 
and  upwards.  In  six  districts  the  estimated  average  earnings  are  from  17s.  to  19s.,  in  ^ earuin«*s. 
19  they  are  from  15s.  to  17s.,  and  in  10  they  are  under  15s.  a week. 

The  materials  for  a general  comparison  of  the  earnings  at  the  present  time  with 
those  of  any  former  period  are  not  available.  In  fact  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  wages  and  earnings  have  sometimes  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  and  that  in  consequence  wages  have,  hitherto,  been  over-estimated  in  some 
cases.  I have  laid  before  the  Commission  some  estimates  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  “ the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c.”  of  the  estimated  average 
weekly  earnings  in  certain  counties  in  1867-1870.  A comparison  of  those  estimates 
with  those  of  the  present  time  shows  a considerable  increase  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  an  actual  decrease  in  others.  The  estimates  are  not,  perhaps,  fairly  com- 
parable in  detail,  but  they  tend  to  confirm  a view  supported  by  a comparison  of 
wages  at  different  periods,  that  earnings  have  increased  more  in  the  pastoral  districts 
than  in  the  corn-growing  counties.  The  most  marked  increase  is  observable  in  the 
south  and  south-western  counties  where  the  rate  of  wages  was  the  lowest  20  years  ago, 
and  it  is  in  the  arable  districts  that  the  tendency  to  a decline  is  most  apparent. 

38.  It  is  manifest  from  a comparison  of  the  current  rate  of  wages  with  the  estimate  Wagea  and 
of  average  earnings  that  wages  are  augmented  by  various  extra  payments  and  eatings 
allowances  to  a much  greater  degree  where  the  rate  is  low,  than  where  it  is  comparatively  compaie 
high. 

I have  in  my  Report  compared  the  weekly  wages  and  earnings  of  ordinary  labourers 
in  each  of  the  four  classes  of  districts  already  described  (paragraph  33)  and  on  the 
average  in  the  first  class  (that  of  highest  wages)  earnings  are  11*4  per  cent,  above  wages, 
m the  second  class  they  are  12*4  per  cent,  in  excess,  in  the  third  class  they  exceed  • 
wages  by  21-8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  fourth  class,  comprising  the  low  wage  districts, 
earnings  are  33-4  per  cent,  in  excess  of  wages. 

Iwo  extreme  instances  of  the  ratio  of  wages  to  earnings  in  different  districts 
may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  Uttoxeter,  wages  are  16$.  a week, 
mm  earnings  are  estimated  at  17$.  The  ratio  of  wages  to  earnings  is  therefore  as 
9 to  106-25.  In  Pewsey,  wages  are  10$.  a week,  and  estimated  earnings  are  14s.  9 cl. ; 
ere  the  ratio  of  wages  to  earnings  is  as  100  to  147-6. 
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The  rate  of  current  weekly  wages  does  not  therefore  represent  the  actual  receipts 
within  the  reach  of  the  labourer,  nor  does  it  supply  the  basis  for  the  comparison  of 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  at  different 
periods  of  time. 

Wages  of  39.  The  wages  and  earnings  of  women  in  districts  where  they  still  work  in  the 
, women  and  field  have  increased  very  considerably  of  late  years,  and  boys  earn  very  much  more 
oys*  than  they  did  20  years  ago. 

Family  40.  The  united  earnings  of  a family  of  workers  frequently  amount  to  a considerable 

earmngs.  3Um>  instances  being  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  as  much 
as  200Z.  a year  being  received  by  one  family,  living  together  and  clubbing  their  resources. 
This  family,  of  course,  included  more  than  one  adult  male.  These  may  be  exceptional 
cases,  but  numerous  instances  of  family  earnings  of  100Z.  to  130Z.  a year  are  reported. 

t.  Supple-  41.  In  several  districts,  the  disengaged  agricultural  labourers  are  not  entirely 

mentaiy  dependent  upon  farm  work.  Some  supplementary  industries  are  open  to  them, 
employment.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  mentioned  woods  and  underwoods,  which 
in  some  districts  employ  a large  number  of  labourers  at  a period  of  the  year  when  farm 
work  is  slack. 

, Competing  42.  Very  generally,  industries  such  as  mines,  iron-works,  &c.,  which  compete  with 
Industrie?,  agriculture  for  labour,  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  agricultural 
labour  of  a district. 

The  fitful  demand  of  these  industries,  at  one  time  absorbing  all  the  strongest 
and  most  capable  men,  and  s.t  other  times  throwing  upon  the  labour  market  a large 
number  of  their  least  competent  workmen,  thus  glutting  the  market  with  unskilled 
labour,  has  the  effect  of  disorganising  the  labour  of  the  farm. 


:* 


Supply  of 
cottages. 


Close  arid 

open 

villages. 


comparison 
in  different 
localities. 


jt:' 


IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

43.  The  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourers  has  been  investigated 
very  thoroughly  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  evidence  collected  shows  that  as  a rule  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  for 
the  present  population,  hut  that  they  are  unevenly  distributed  and  consequently  too 
numerous  in  some  places  and  scarce  in  others. 

Where  a deficiency  is  complained  of  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  cottages  on  farms 
are  required,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  instances  are  reported  where  good 
cottages  on  farms  are  uninhabited  because  residence  in  a village  is  preferred.  Iu 
most  parts  of  the  country  a larg'e  proportion  of  the  labourers  live  in  villages,  and 
where  tliese  are  numerous  and  widely  scattered  little  inconvenience  is  experienced  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  work,  but  generally,  wherever  large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  and  brought  into  cultivation,  and  villages  are  distant  from,  each  other,  a con- 
siderable addition  is  made  to  the  burden  of  a day’s  work  by  the  labourer  having  to 
walk  some  miles  night  and  morning.  In  one  district  (Glendale)  where  a large 
proportion  of  the  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  modern  times,  a full 
supply  (in  number)  of  cottages  has  been  provided  on  the  farms  for  all  the  labourers 
regularly  employed,  but  in  no  other  part  of  England  than  Northumberland  is  this 
arrangement  completely  carried  out,  though  in  several  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  towards  housing  a portion  of  the  farm  staff  on  the  farms. 
On  the  whole,  however,  village  life  is  the  rule  with  agricultural  labourers,  who  have 
a great  and  increasing  objection  to  the  isolation  of  a farm  cottage. 

44.  In  villages  which  are  owned,  chiefly  or  entirely,  by  one  landlord,  or  where 
cottages  have  been  provided  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a landed  estate  for  the  housing 
or  those  who  work  on  that  estate,  the  cottages  are  almost  invariably  superior  in 
character  to  those  in  open  villages,  or  wherever  they  are  held  apart  from  land,  and 
of  °Ivn^s  who  depend  to  some  extent  upon  cottage  rents  for  their  living. 

45.  Ihe  standard  of  excellence  or  defect  by  which  the  house  accommodation  is 
measured  by  different  observers  and  in  different  localities  is  a purely  relative  standard. 

- cottage  which  by  reason  of  its  superiority  to  the  average  of  a district  is  classed  as  good 
would,  if  transferred  to  another  district  where  a higher  level  has  been  reached,  be 
looked  upon  as  a second  rate  dwelling,  and  what  is  considered  a bad  cottage  in 
one  country  would  rank  as  far  superior  to  the  average  in  another  country. 

In  England,  generally  a higher  style  of  accommodation  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
rooms  and  out-houses,  the  fittings  and  conveniences,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
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dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  required  to  qualify  them  for  commendation 
than  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  while  Wales  ranks  below  the  latter  country  in  this  respect. 
In  Ireland  a still  lower  average  condition  prevails,  and,  with  a few  exceptions  which 
jaay  be  made  in  favour  of  those  on  some  demesnes,  the  best  cottages,  which  would  be 
characterised  as  good  by  comparison,  would  be  ranked  by  anyone  familiar  with  English 
cottages,  as  very  inferior  ; and  those  of  the  lowest  class,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
far  below  the  worst  representatives  of  the  class  in  England. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  all  the  three  countries  there  has  been  some  progress  in 
public  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  absolutely  necessary  requirements  and  the  minimum 
of  accommodation  which  ought  to  be  given.  A comparison  of  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  houses  which  were  deemed  superior  and  even  excellent  40,  30,  or  20  years 
ago  will  show  what  a considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  improvement  and  the  recognition  of  a higher  ideal  are 
in  a great  measure  due  to  the  example  which  has  been  set  by  a number  of  landowners, 
who  have  for  many  years  pursued  a consistent  policy  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  on  their  estates.  In  many  cases  these  landowners  have  kept  in  advance  of 
the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  labourers  by  building  better  cottages  than  they  can  at 
present  appreciate. 

In  Ireland  such  improvement  as  there  has  been  may  be  attributed  to  the  building 
which  has  been  carried  out  under  the  Labourers  Acts.  Though  the  houses  which 
have  been  built  under  these  Acts  would  not  be  conspicuous  in  England,  they  are  very 
superior  to  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  labourers  in  Ireland. 

46.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  frequently  report  that  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  accommodation  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  in  progress,  bub  that  very 
great  improvements  are  required,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to.  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  labourers  are  below  a proper  standard  of 
what  is  required  for  decency  and  comfort,  while  a considerable  number  of  them  are 
vile  and  deplorably  wretched  dwellings. 


47;  The  Census  Returns  for  1891  contain  statistics  as  to  the  number,  in  each  sanitarv 
district,  of  tenements  which  have  less  than  five  rooms.  An  examination  of  these 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  several  districts  of  inquiry,  shows  that  in  respect  of 
small  tenements  and  the  number  of  rooms  which  they  contain,  and  the  population 
resident  in  such  habitations,  the  districts  of  higher  wages  show  no  superiority  over 
those  of  low  wages,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  district  (Glendale)  where  the  labourer  is, 
perhaps,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  most  prosperous,  is  pre-eminent  for 
its  one  and  two-roomed  cottages,  and  for  over-crowding. 


48.  The  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contain  descriptions,  based  upon 
their  own  observation,  and  strengthened  by  reports  of  officials  of  the  local  sanitary 
authorities,  of  the  prevailing  defects  of  cottages  as  regards  their  original  construction 
their  state  of  repair,  the  sanitary  condition,  and  drainage,  the  provision  or  wanl 
ot  sanitary  conveniences,  the  insufficient  water  supply.  It  is  difficult  to  condense  oi 
abridge  these  statements  without  exaggerating  or  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  evidence 
iiut  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  reports  without  experiencing  a painful  feeling  thal 
oo  frequently  and  too  commonly,  the  agricultural  labourer  lives  under  conditions 
which  are,  both  physically  and  morally,  unwholesome  and  offensive. 

49.  It  appears  that  in  many  places  the  sanitary  authorities  have  been  active  in  theii 
enorts  to  improve  the _ sanitary  condition  of  villages  and  cottages,  but  it  is  alleged  thal 
the  work  of  reform  is  impeded  by  various  obstructions. 

t^J*®  s*age,  of  discovering  and  disclosing  insanitary  dwellings,  it  is  said  thal 
Zhlfv  ^edlcal  officer  of  healt]l  is  not  in  a position  of  sufficient  independence  tc 
Hp-.t°  disregard  the  consequences  of  the  very  active  prosecution  of  his  duties. 

. v 1S  6 the  will  of  those  who,  either  as  cottage  owners  or  ratepayers,  may 
jp  a a°tion,  and . he  is  generally  paid  such  a salary  for  his  duties  as  leaves  him 
cnrmirW11  w?11  , P1^3^6  practice  for  his  livelihood,  and  he  may  sometimes  have  to 
consider  whether  he  can  afford  to  offend  his  clients. 

wi^nn+f61*  and  formidable  obstacle  in  his  path  is  this.  He  has  too  frequently  to  deal 
B i a^e  1 _ abitants  who  are  indifferent,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to  improvement, 
difficult  b sanitai7  authority  desirous  to  discharge  its  duties  is  rendered 

to  make  +/  u .wiedge  that  the  owners  of  cottage  property  are  frequently  unable 
closing  tb  6 alteratl0ns  'which  are  necessary,  and  the  authorities  have  to  choose  between 
u 79i  go  11011868  and  tuming  the  inhabitants  into  the  street,  or  the  adoption  of 
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a half-hearted  and  palliative  treatment  of  the  evils  which  they  recognise.  And  further 
these  authorities  shrink  from  incurring  any  expenditure  which  wifi  add  to  the  rates  in 
districts  where  the  rural  ratepayers,  who  are  mostly  farmers,  are  little  able  to  bear 
increased  burdens. 


Ownership 


50.  The  owners  of  cottages  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 

1.  Estate  owners  who  provide  cottages  for  some  of  those  who  work  on  their  e 

2.  Private  owners  who  let  their  cottages  at  the  best  rent  they  can  obtain. 

3 Leaseholders  or  lifeholders. 

4.  Occupying  owners. 

A few  instances  occur  where  the  parish  or  the  trustees  of  a charity  own  cottages. 

Estate  cottages  are  sometimes,  and,  on  the  larger  estates  generally,  let  by  the  owner 
directly  to  the  labourer,  with  or  without  condition  as  to  his  working  on  the  estate  of 
the  owner ; but  they  are  in  many  cases  held  by  the  nominee  of  a tenant  farmer.  Tie 
tenure  of  these  cottages  is  generally  for  a definite  period,  with  short  notice  to  quit. 
Where  they  are  situate  on  farms  they  are  generally  let  to  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer 
either  holds  the  cottage  as  part  of  his  remuneration,  or  he  pays  a small  rent,  but  in 
either  case  they  are  held  subject  to  continuance  in  the  employment  of  the  farmer. 

The  labourer  has  a very  strong  preference  for  the  direct  tenancy  from  the  estate 
owner.  The  farmer  on  the  other  hand  generally  demands,  as  a condition  of  his  holding 
a farm,  that  a certain  number  of  cottages  shall  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  outlying  farm  he  might  be  left  without  the  necessary  assistance  for  feeding  his 
stock,  if  the  cottages  on  his  farm  were  occupied  by  those  who  no  longer  worked 
for  him. 

Private  owner’s  cottages  are  generally  held  directly  from  the  owner,  though  in  some 
districts  where  farm  cottages  are  not  provided  for  the  estate,  the  farmer  hires  and 
sublets  some  of  them.  Where  held  from  the  owner  a month’s  notice  is  very  common, 
but  every  possible  term,  from  a week  to  a year,  is  to  be  found. 

Leasehold  or. lifehold  cottages  are  mostly  of  the  worst  type  and  in  the  worst 
condition. 

Cottages  owned  by  bond  fide  agricultural  labourers  are  rare. 


51.  The  rents  of  cottages  range  from  9 d.  to  7s.  a week,  the  most  usual  sum  charged 
being  either  Is.  6d.  a week  or  41.  a year.  Estate  cottages  are  almost  always  let  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  others.  Those  in  the  hands  of  farmers  are  either  given  rent  free  as 
part  of  the  labourers’  wages,  or  they  are  let  at  a nominal  rent.  The  amount  of  rent 
has  no  relation  to  the  character  of  the  cottage,  the  accommodation  supplied,  its  state  of 
repair,  its  sanitary  condition,  or  even  the  financial  position  of  the  occupant.  It  is, 
apparently,  as  high  in  the  low  wage  districts  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  largest  earnings. 


52.  The  cost  of  budding  decent  cottages  is  variously  estimated  in  different 
localities  at  from  100 L to  200/,,  including  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands 
and  the  area  of  a small  garden.  The  cost  of  the  most  economically  constructed  cottage 
may  be  put  at  1601  Even  a customary  rent  of  4L  a year,  out  of  which  the  landlord 
pays  rates  repairs,  and  insurance,  would  give  the  owner  a very  low  rate  of  interest 
on  a perishable  security,  and  the  building  of  good  cottages  is  not  directly  remu- 
nerative. J 

I venture  to  express  my  conviction  that  no  great  and  general  improvement  of  cottage 
property  can  he  anticipated  nntil  some  means  are  devised  for  making  cottage  property 
more  directly  remunerative  as  an  investment. 


S3.  There  would  seem  to  be  four  methods  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  : 
more  satisfactory  ad]ustment  of  outlay  and  return & 1 


(1 


The  reduction  of  the  original  cost  of  building,  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  plans 
- for  economising  space,  and  by  the  use  of  materials  locally  available. 

(2.)  Government  loans  to  landowners  at  such  a rate  of  interest  as  would  secure  the 
e rom  oss,  mig  t diminish  the  difficulty  which  many  proprietors  experi- 
ence m keeping  down  the  interest  on  loans  for  cottage  building.  It  is 
found  possible  to  lend  to  local  authorities  in  Ireland,  upon  terms  which 
X™  %\av7ual.  of  4'827  per  cent.  to  repayment  of  a loan  with 

f W ,r6pa?'?61lt  “ 35  years’  a that  term  is  extended 

4°4G°  per’cent  ^ instalment  of  principal  and  interest  is  reduced  to 
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(3.)  The  payment  of  an  increased  rent  by  the  labourer  would,  however,  facilitate  increased 

v ’’  the  provision  of  new  and  better  cottages  more  than  anything  else.  rents. 

Where  estate  cottages  are  let  at  a rent  which  is  much  below  their  commercial 
value  the  landowner  or  the  farmer,  or  both  conjointly,  pay  the  labourer  more 
than  he  believes  that  he  is  receiving ; the  low  rent  is  a bonus  on  wages, 
but  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  labourer  who  unfortunately  prefers  to  pay 
a high  rent  for  a bad  cottage  in  a village  rather  than  a low  rent  for  a good 
cottage  on  a farm. 

Some  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  think  that  the  labourer  does  appreciate 
and  would  pay  a higher  rent  for  additional  and  better  accommodation,  but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  is  not  very  conclusive  and  will  scarcely  weigh  against 
these  facts  that  the  highest  paid  districts  of  inquiry  are  sometimes  those 
where  the  labourers’  cottages  contain  the  least  accommodation ; that  good 
cottages  on  farms  are  deserted  for  bad  ones  in  villages ; and  that  increased 
accommodation  is  too  frequently  unused  or  misused.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
seems  impossible  to  acquit  the  labourers  of  some  share  in  the  blame  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  cottages  which  they  inhabit. 

(4.)  The  provision  of  a good  garden,  where  land  is  available,  may  be  made  the  means  Larger 
of  obtaining  for  the  cottage  and  garden  combined  something  like  a remune-  »ardeils- 
rative  return  for  outlay.  I should  recommend  that  wherever  it  can  be 
done  a garden  of  40  perches  should  be  attached  to  the  cottages  of  ordinary 
labourers.  In  many  villages  it  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  do  this. 

54.  It  appears  that  as  a rule  cottages  which  are  let  by  estate  owners  to  labourers  Sates  on 
are  let  free  of  rates,  but  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  independent  owners  to  let  subject  to  cottages, 
the  payment  of  rates  by  the  occupier.  A few  instances  are  noted  in  the  reports  where 
landowners  insist  upon  their  cottage  tenants  paying  rates  directly,  thus  giving  those 
tenants  a direct  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  local  rates. 

55.  Summarising  the  evidence  contained  in  the  reports,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  Kecapitula- 

conclusions  with  regard  to  cottage  accommodation  : — tl0U  and 

The  supply  of  cottages  is  not  now  generally  defective  in  respect  of  numbers,  owing  conclusions, 
partly  to  the  decrease  in  the  rural  population,  and  partly  to  the  large  number  of 
cottages  which  have  been  built  by  large  landowners  and  others  who  can  afford  to  build 
without  an  expectation  of  a profitable  return  for  their  outlay. 

The  distribution  of  cottages  is  irregular,  and  their  situation  often  very  inconvenient 
for  the  inhabitants. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  respect  of  the  number,  size,  and  comfort  of  the 
rooms,  the  sanitary  condition,  and  the  water  supply  is  lamentably  deficient  generally 
and  requires  amendment. 

The  action  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  though  vigorous  in  some  districts,  is  in 
many  placeB  ineffective,  and  it  is  everywhere  impeded,  and  sometimes  arrested  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  owners  of  insanitary  dwellings  have  not  the  means  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  that  the  consequences  of  closing  such  dwellings  would  be  to  make  the  present 
inhabitants  homeless. 

The  rent  which  is  received  for  cottage  property  in  rural  districts  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  building  of  good  cottages  directly  profitable ; and  this  rent  has  generally 
no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cottage,  the  cost  of  its  construction,  the  accommodation 
which  it  affords,  its  condition  as  regards  repair  or  sanitary  arrangements,  or  to  the 
earnings  of  the  occupier,  and  finally  that  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  the  gravest 
consideration,  with  a view  to  the  suggestion  of  remedial  action. 

56.  Suggestions  as  to  amendments  of  the  sanitary  laws  have  been  made  by  the  Reeommen- 
Assistant  Commissioners,  or  reported  by  them  as  proceeding  from  other  persons,  but  dations’ 

it  does  not  seem  to  be  fresh  legislation  that  is  required,  so  much  as  exercise  of  their 
existing  powers  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

57.  There  is,  in  addition  to  a general  indifference  and  indisposition  to  reform,  a General 
very  prevalent  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  the  powers  of  sanitary  ?vant,ot, 
authorities  are  often  latent  and  unused,  because  so  few  people  are  acquainted  with  the  as  tTpowers 
existence  of  them.  The.  powers  which  rural  sanitary  authorities  possess,  either  of  sanitary 
absolutely  or  potentially,  with  regard  to  cottages,  their  structure,  accommodation,  authorities, 
sanitary  condition,  and  arrangements  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  following  terms. 

58.  "Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  upon  Public 

an  aPplication  from  a rural  sanitary  authority  (or  from  a certain  number  of  ratepayers  Heajth  Act, 
representing  a definite  proportion  of  the  rateable  property),  invest  that  authority  with  187o‘ 
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the  powers  which  urban  authorities  possess  with  regard  to  the  building  of  houses  ■ 
and  many  rural  sanitary  authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  such  powers. 

59.  The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  gives  to  -all  rural  sanitary 

authorities,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  so  much  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  as  is  made  applicable, 
to  rural  districts,  powers  with  respect  to  new  buildings,  but  with  this  condition' 
“ If  the  authorities  adopt  at  all,  they  must  adopt  all  the  sections  thus  made  applicable 
“ They  cannot  adopt  some  of  these  sections  without  adopting  the  others,  nor  can  they 
“ adopt  for  a portion  of  their  district  only.”  J 

Under  this  part  of  the  Act,  if  adopted,  a rural  sanitary  authority  is  enabled  to  make 
byelaws — 

(a.)  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls  and  foundations  of  new  buildings  for 
purposes  of  health ; 

(6.)  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free 
circulation  of  air,  and  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings ; 

(c.)  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings,  to  waterclosets,  earth  closets,  privies, 
ash-pits,  and  cesspools,  in  connexion  with  buildings,  and  to  the  closing  of 
.buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  prohibition 
of  their  use  for  such  habitation ; 

(d.)  with  respect  .to  the  structure  of  floors,  and  the  height  of  rooms  to  be  used  for 
human  habitation ; and 

(e.)  with  respect  to  the  keeping  waterclosets  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for 
flushing. 

The  byelaws  thus  indicated  apply  to  new  or  reconstructed  buildings  only,  but 
byelaws  relating  to  the  drainage  of  buildings,  and  to  waterclosets,  earth  closets,  privies, 
ashpits,  and  cesspools,  &c.  may  he  made  so  as  to  affect  buildings  erected  before  the 
Act  was  put  into  operation. 

60.  The  Housing  of  . the  Working  Glasses  Act,  1890,  enables  the  Rural  sanitary 
authority  to  close  insanitary  dwellings,  to  compensate  the  occupier,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner,  for  compulsory  disturbance,  and  in  the  event  of  tho  defects  not  being 
remedied,  to  demolish  the  building  without  any  further  compensation  to  the  owner 
than  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  materials,  minus  the  expenses  of  demolition  and 
removal. 

61.  If  the  rural  sanitary  authority  ar.e  remiss  in  their  duty  after  complaint  or 
representation,  the  County  Council  may  themselves  take  the  necessary  proceedings  with 
the  object  of  closing  and  demolishing  insanitary  dwellings. 

Under  the  same  Act  a Rural  sanitary  authority  desiring  to  adopt  Part  III.  of  the 
Act,  which  authorises  the  building  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  may  apply  to 
the  County  Council,  who  after  public  inquiry,  may  issue  a certificate,  after  which 
the  Rural  sanitary  authority  may  put  in  force  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act.  It 
is  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  that  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council  have 
sanctioned  the  action  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Thingoe  in  building  cottages 
at  Ixworth,  reference  to  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  in  his  Report  on  that 
district. 


62.  One  provision . in  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1.890, 
may  be  specially  noticed.  By  section  75  it  is  provided  that  “in  any  contract  made 

after  the  14th  August  1885  for  letting  for  habitation,  by  persons  of  the  working 
“ classes,  a house  or  part  of  a house,  there  shall  be  implied  a condition  that  the  house 

is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding,  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
“ habitation.  ’ * 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  even  the  Rural  sanitary  authorities  may  exercise  very 
considerable  powers  with  regard  to  the  construction,  accommodation,  and  arrangements 
of  new  buildings,  that  they  can  absolutely  close  insanitary  dwellings,  and  that  they 
can  acquire  powers  to  deal  with  drainage  and  the  sanitary  conveniences  of  existing 
houses. 

63.  I thoroughly  concur  with  a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  that  the  owners 
of  all  houses  let  at  a rental  of  less  than  10 1.  a year  should  make  a return  to 


* lhe  expression  letting  for  habitation  by  persons  of  the  working  classes,  means  the  lettine  for  habitation  of  a 
house  or  part  ol  a house  at  a rent  not  exceeding,  in  England,  the  sum  named  (81.)  as  the  limit  for  the  com- 
position of  rates  by  section  3 of  the  Poor  y , . r.  . ^—.i 

Ireland,  4 /. 


' Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and,  in  Scotland  or 
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the  sanitary  authority  every  year,  stating  the  number  of  persons  in  each  cottage,  their 
sex  and  age,  whether  the  house  is  provided  with  a proper  water  supply  and  a closet, 
and  whether  the  premises  are  in  good  repair. 

64.  I desire  also  to  endorse  a recommendation  made  by  several  of  my  colleagues  that  Medical 
the  medical  officer  of  health  should  not  be  engaged  in  private  practice,  that  he  should  Officer  of 
o-ive  up  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  he  should  not  be  removable 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  order  to  secure  a properly  duties, 
qualified  man  under  these  conditions  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  such  a salary  as 

would  be  a heavy  tax  upon  many  small  sanitary  districts — while  such  districts  would 
not  afford  sufficient  work  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  officer  ; but  this  difficulty 
would  be  overcome  by  combining  two  or  more  sanitary  districts,  and  the  independence 
of  the  officer  would  be  increased  if  he  were  appointed  by  the  county  council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

65.  I think  that  under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  described,  it  is  desirable  Loans  for 
that  loans  should  be  advanced  to  landowners,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  which  would  cottages  to 
secure  the  State  from  loss,  for  the  purpose  of  building  cottages.  Such  loans  might  be  an  owners* 
made  subject  to  express  conditions  as  to  the  character  of  the  cottages  and  the  arrange- 
ments, the  provision  of  attached  gardens,  and  the  maximum  rent  to  be  charged. 

66.  It  may  be  asked  why,  with  the  example  of  the  Labourers  Acts,  Ireland,  in  view,  Reasons  for 

I do  not  propose  the  adoption  of  similar  means  for  providing  adequate  and  proper  house  uot  ^c°m* 
accommodation  for  agricultural  labourers  in  England.  action  similar 

In  the  first  place  I would  urge  that  any  general  application  of  the  principle  of  pro-  *°  ta.ke° 
viding  house  accommodation  by  popularly  elected  local  bodies  would  open  the  door  to  n re  an  ’ 
an  unlimited  amount  of  jobbery,  favouritism,  and  corruption  which  might  find  scope 
in  the  choice  of  sites,  the  allocation  of  houses,  the  rents  charged  and  enforced.  And 
for  these  reasons  it  is  only  as  an  ultimate  resort,  and  after  the  failure  of  all  other 
possible  means  of  supplying  decent  accommodation,  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  a 
system  of  building  largely  by  local  authorities.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  would  put  a stop  to  all  private  enterprise  in  supplying  cottages 
unless  the  rents  charged  were  such  as  to  secure  the  ratepayers  from  loss.  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Labourers  Acts  in  Ireland  that 
every  house  which  is  built  under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  is  the  cause  of  a consider- 
able annual  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  even  if  the  rents  are  regularly  collected,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  the  objection  to  increasing  the  burdens  of 
the  ratepayers,  have  prevented  a large  number  of  local  authorities  in  Ireland  from 
taking  any  action  in  the  matter,  and  a demand  is  now  made  that  these  authorities  shall 
be  compelled  to  exercise  the  powers  which  they  possess. 

But,  further,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  local  authorities  are  capable  of 
judging  dispassionately  whether  it  is  desirable,  or  even  possible,  to  retain  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts.  If  corn  prices  remain  at  the  level  which 
they  have  now  reached,  it  is  certain  that  large  tracts  of  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  employment  will  be  much  more  restricted  than  it  is  now.  If  good  houses  had  been 
sufficiently  supplied  in  all  the  rural  districts  20  years  ago,  many  of  them  would  now  be 
unoccupied. 

And,  lastly,  any  action  by  a local  authority  in  the  way  of  purchasing  land  and 
building  cottages  must,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  ratepayers  who  have  to  bear  the  risk, 
and  also  of  those  individuals  who  might  be  injured  by  the  action  of  that  authority,  be 
subject  to  such  an  amount  of  control  and  formality  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
accomplished  must  be  materially  increased. 

67.  On  the  other  hand  if  a loan  be  made  to  a landowner,  the  executive  of  the  State  9^nPaltative 
bas  only  to  consider  whether  the  property  to  be  charged  is  a sufficient  security  for  the  andPsafety  of 
advance.  The  applicant  acts  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  cottages  loans  to 
which  are  required,  and  what  is  the  best  situation  for  them.  If  he  makes  a mistake,  he  individuals, 
or  his  successors  are  the  only  sufferers.  The  security  being  sufficient,  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  process  of  dealing  with  an  individual  instead  of  a representative  body 
is  obvious. 

^ mus^'  a^so  ^Press  my  firm  conviction  that  no  great  and  lasting  improvement  ^provement 

11  be  effected  in  the  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer  until  his  sense  of  self-respect,  until 
and  his  regard  for  his  family  impel  him  to  demand  better  cottages,  and  inspire  him  to  labourers 
maKe  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  them.  desire  better 

_ . houses. 
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V.— Gardens,  Allotments,  and  Land  held  by  Labourers. 

69.  As  a rule,  estate  cottages  -whether  on  farms  or  in  villages  are  provided  -with 
gardens.  In  open  villages,  if  gardens  exist,  they  are  generally  too  small  to  be  of  much 
service.  In  the  North  and  also  in  some  of  the  dairy  districts  there  is  little  demand  for 
gardens,  but  in  some  of  the  low  wage  districts  the  position  of  the  labourer  is  consider- 
ably ameliorated  by  the  possession  of  a good  garden,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  fruit  growing,  either  in  the  shape  of  standard 
orchard  trees  or  bush  fruit.  Instances  of  the  rent  of  the  cottage  and  gardon  heine 
paid  by  the  sale  of  fruit  are  not  very  uncommon.  Invariably  where  gardens  are 
attached  or  contiguous  to  cottages,  the  rent  of  the  cottage  includes  that  of  the  garden 
It  is  computed  from  the  Reports  of  two  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Pox  and 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  have  given  particulars  as  to  gardens  attached  to  cottages  personally 
inspected  by  them,  that  out  of  331  cottages,  25 0 have  gardens,  43  have  none,  for  the 
remainder  particulars  are  wanting.  Only  13  per  cent,  are  absolutely  stated  to  be 
without  gardens,  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  have  less  than  five  perches 
each. 


70.  With  regard  to  allotments,  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  contain 
very  little  evidence  of  an  unsatisfied  demand.  As  to  seven  districts  out  of  the  whole 
number,  it  is  stated  that  more  are  required,  and  in  one  other  district  an  insufficiency  is 
complained  of.  Of  15  districts  out  of  the  whole  38,  it  is  said  that  there  is  little 
or  no  demand  for  them ; in  nine  of  these  the  reason  for  this  want  of  demand  is 
that  good  gardens  are  provided,  and  in  four  of  the  nine,  potato  grounds  are  provided 
in  addition  to  gardens.  In  three  districts,  Helper,  Bromyard,  and  Nantwich,  the 
expressed  desire  is  for  small  holdings  rather  than  for  allotments.  In  one  district 
(Garstang)  the  system  of  boarding  the  labourers  in  the  farmhouses  is  said  to  diminish 
the  desire  for  allotments.  In  another  (Glendale),  the  system  of  hiring  with  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  the  labourers  with  a definite  quantity  of  potatoes,  makes  them  indiffe- 
rent as  to  acquiring  any  land.  With  regard  to  three  districts,  it  is  reported  that  the 
supply  is  m excess  of  the  demand,  or  that  allotments  have  been  given  up. 


71.  The  supply  of  allotments  is  said  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  most  ample  where  the  rate 
of  earnings  is  lowest,  and  certainly  where  the  higher  rates  of  wages  prevail  there  is 
the  Least  demand  for  them.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  tendency  of  the 
labourers  to  prefer  independence  and  irregular  employment  to  a definite  engagement 
and  regular  work.  It  may  be  a debatable  question  whether  the  increased  opportunity 
for  obtaining  allotments  has  reconciled  the  labourer  to  casual  work  for  wages,  or,  on 
the  other  hand  whether  the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  who  are  not  in  constant 
work  has  produced  the  demand  for  land.-  It  is  certain  that  an  allotment  is  a great 
advantage  to  an  industrious  man  who  is  from  any  cause  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
undertake  constant  work  under  one  employer;  but  a natural  consequence  of  large 
allotment  and  disengagement  must  be  that  the  farmer  will  only  employ  the  casual 

labourer.  iy hen  he  wants  him.  r J 


72.  The  size  of  allotments  appears  to  vary  from**  part  of  an  acre,  or  SJ  perches 

hut  b,  ®heeenero1.  alf would  appear  ‘o  te  from  20  perches  to  half  an  acre, 

but  m Id  districts  they  are  said  to  run  up  to  one  acre  or  more. 

hnt8twhb, •t0  ? extoaor dinary  degree,  viz.,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  91. 12s.  an  acre, 
i 1S  ?tafSedllPon  Plots  of  100  square  yards  close  to  a 

of *'•  ^10  districts  the  maximum  rent  exceeds  41.  an  acre,  but 
m all  of  these  there  are  minimum  rents  given 

higher  by  “-5™  tiat  allota^to  are  let  at  a much 

iii„hei  rate  than  the  rent  paid  by  farmers.  Those  wbo  complain  do  not  always  take 
mto  consideration  that  situation,  accessibility  from  a good  road,  proximity  to  a 
Ite’tio  “ the  value  of  land  ***  is  at  all  suiS  spafle 

cultivation , that  the  farmer  s rent  is  generally  for  a quantity  of  land  varyino-  in  quality 
and  much  of  it  not  advantageously  situ  ated ; aud  that  it  is  exclusive  of  rates  while  the 
allotment  rent  usually  includes  all  outgoings  ; and  that  letting  in  small  plots  like Sling 

Wgber  °tege;  bUt  Wben  aU  that  o»  be"hJ 
veryhi^h.  a fact  that  in  many  cases  the  rents  of  allotments  are  apparently 

letW&ndZJra  t?r»w  or  Relations  have  been  formed  and  land  has  been 
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■Rm-rwnrth.  district  contains  full  particulars  of  the  terms  upon  which  one  of  these  Bichards, 
pToates  holds  and  lets  land.  n,  85. 

75.  Cow  gates  or  pastures  in  which  labourers  graze  their  cows  in  common,  with  Cow 
apportioned  lots  of  mowing  grass,  are  numerous  in  ‘Driffield  and  Easing  wold ; they  pastures, 
are  also  noticed  in  the  reports  upon  Brixworth  and  Nantwich.  In  the  last-named 
district,  and  also  in  Atcham,  small  holdings  of  grass  are  attached  to  cottages  which 

are  occupied  by  labourers.  These  arrangements  for  enabling  a labourer  to  keep  a cow 
are  said  to  be  a great  boon  to  thrifty  men  with  industrious  wives.  In  North  Witchford, 
the  grass  sides  of  the  highways  and  byeways  are  let  annually  by  the  surveyors  of 
highways,  and  hired  by  companies  of  labourers,  who  club  together  to  pay  the  rent 
and  the  wages  of  a herdsman. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies. 

76.  In  no  less  than  34  districts  out  of  the  38,  a large  proportion  of  the  labourers  Large  pro- 
are  said  to  belong  to  some  benefit  society,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  portion  of 
younger  men.  Very  frequently  the  older  men,  who  are  not  now  members  of  such 

a society,  have  formerly  belonged  to  some  club  which  was  founded  upon  an  unsound 
financial  basis  and  has  been  broken  up.  Local  or  village  clubs  are  still  numerous,  but 
the  younger  men  have  a distinct  preference  for  the  larger  societies,  such  as  the 
Oddfellows,  Foresters,  &c.,  which  have  branches  or  affiliated  lodges  generally  distributed 
over  the  country.  County  societies  are  noticed  in  the  reports  upon  Basingstoke, 

Dorchester,  Maldon,  Pewsey,  and  Wantage. 

In  Glendale,  which  seems  to  occupy  in  every  respect  an  exceptional  position,  there 
are  no  benefit  societies  insuring  a labourer  payment  in  sickness,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  men  being  hired  for  a year  are  paid  wages  whether  at  work  or  sick. 

In  Melton  Mowbray,  Monmouth,  and  Truro  the  labourers  are  said  to  be  less 
inclined  to  become  members  of  a club  than  elsewhere,  but  no  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  offered.  The  usual  objects  of  the  clubs  or  benefit  societies  are  to  secure  a certain 
weekly  payment  during  sickness,  to  provide  for  medical  attendance  during  illness,  and 
to  insure  a certain  payment  for  burial  at  death.  Not  infrequently,  the  funeral  expenses  • 
of  the  member’s  wife  are  covered  ; but  medical  attendance  on  the  wife  and  family  of 
the  member  is  not  provided  for.  Distinct  family  medical  clubs,  however,  exist  in  many 
districts.  One  instance  is  reported  of  a club  for  securing  a pension  or  annuity  after  Old  age 
the  age  of  65,  in  addition  to  a weekly  allowance  in  case  of  sickness.  This  club  has  Penslon- 
been  in  operation  in  Hertfordshire  ever  since  1832,  but  since  1871  the  practice  of  Chapman, 
insuring  for  annuities  has  entirely  ceased.  In  a few  instances,  notice  is  taken  of  vii-» 95- 
labourers  insuring  their  own  and  their  children’s  lives ; coal  and  clothing  clubs  for  Wilkinson, 
banking  periodical  deposits  and  adding  a substantial  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  A'  9(i' 
the  sum  saved  are  very  general. 

With  respect  to  the  registration  of  benefit  clubs,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  public-house  clubs,  dividing  clubs,  and  the  smaller  local  clubs  are  unregistered, 
while  the  larger  societies  and  those  which  have  extended  operations  are  registered. 

VII. — Trades  Unions,  Strikes,  &c. 

77.  There  are  only  six  districts  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  any  Districts 
evidence  of  a trades  union  of  agricultural  labourers.  Those  districts  are  Hollingbourn,  where  trade 
Langport,  Maldon,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Swaffham,  and  Thingoe.  The  two  last  named  unions  exist, 
are  the  only'  ones  where  the  organisation  seems  to  be  particularly  strong,  and  the 

power  of  the  union  considerable.  In  Swaffham  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’ 

Union,  and  in  the  Thingoe  district  the  Eastern  Counties  Federation  claim  to  have 
enrolled  a large  number  of  labourers.  No  strike  of  any  importance  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  recent  years.  In  Norfolk  a federation  of  farmers  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  defence. 

VIII. — Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

78.  The  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  are  said  Less  friendly 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be  as  a rule  less  friendly  than  they  formerly  were;  without 
"without  being  distinctly  hostile  the  two  classes  have  less  cordial  feelings  towards  each  being hostile, 
other.  The  labourer  has  become  more  independent  and  less  satisfied,  and  he  has  been 

by  circumstances  placed  in  a position  to  enforce  his  demands.  The  farmers  complain  of 
he  labourers’  indifference  and  want  of  pride  in  their  work.  The  bond  between  the  two 
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has  become  a commercial  one,  or  to  quote  an  expression  used  by  Canon  Bury  “ merely  a 
cash  nexm.”  But  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  recorded  several  expressions 
of  distrust  and  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and  some  complaints  of  the 
farmers  as  to  the  inefficiency  and  remissness  of  the  labourers,  their  reports  also  give 
evidence  of  fairly  friendly  feeling  widely  spread.  In  13  out  of  the  38  district  reports, 
the  relations  are  said  to  be  “ good  ” or  “ satisfactory.”  In  17  the  expression  is  modified,' 
and  they  are  described  in  some  such  terms  as  “ fair,”  “ amicable,”  “ not  unfriendly,”  but 
in  eight  districcs  the  report  is  less  favourable.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  such  ill-feeling 
as  was  shown  in  the  districts  which  he  visited  was  “rather  more  marked  in  districts 
“ such  as  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  where  the  rate  of  pay  is  comparatively  high,  than 
“ in  the  lower  paid  districts  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.” 


IX. — General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

79.  Upon  one  point  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  expressed  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  and  by  every  class  of  persons  from  whom  they  received  evidence,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  labourer’s  condition 
during  the  last  20  years.  If  in  some  parts  of  the  country  wages  are  now  lower  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  they  are  certainly  higher  than  at  any  period  previous  to 
1873-4,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  earnings  within  the  reach  of  a 
willing  and  capable  worker  are  in  most  districts  considerable  in  excess  of  what  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Any  comparison  of  the  present  conditions  with  those  prevailing 
30  and  40  years  ago  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  the  present  period.  Machinery 
has  relieved  the  labourer  of  much  of  the  hardest  work.  The  hours  of  labour  have  been 
sensibly  diminished.  Regular  employment  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  engage  themselves.  The  acquisition  of  allotments  has  been  facilitated. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  it  was  very  generally 
believed  that  the  labourer  could  not  dispense  with  the  earnings  of  his  young  children.’ 
That  difficulty  was,  however,  surmounted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wives  of  the 
labourers  very  generally  withdrew  from  field  work  and  the  family  became  denendentin 
many  cases  upon  the  single  wage  earner  for  its  maintenance.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes  the  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  the  labourers  and  their  families  being  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  than  formerly.  If  the  state  of  the  cottages  is  still  far  from  what  is 
desirable,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  average  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is 
better,  and  that  the  standard  of  comfort  is  higher  than  it  was. 

80.  The  most  effective  agent  in  bringing  about  the  improved  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cheapness  of  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life. 
His  wages  will  purchase  more  bread,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  tea,  and  clothing  than 
could  have  been  bought  for  the  same  money  20  years  ago,  and  it  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  state  that  16s.  will  buy  as  much  of  the  principal  commodities  which  a 
labourer  consumes  in  the  proportions  in  which  he  requires  them  as  could  have  been 
bought  for  a sovereign  in  1871-2. 

81.  Several  gentlemen  who  were  placed  in  a position  to  enable  them  to  take  a 
dispassionate  view  of  the  circumstances  have  expressed  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
their  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  the  material  condition  of  the  labourer  that  has  improved, 
but  that  there  has  been  a moral  advance,  and  that  he  is  more  sober,  more  provident,  and 
less  dependent  upon  charity  or  poor  law  relief. 

82.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  labourers  vary  with  the  particular  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  While  some  desire  continuous  engagements  and  the  payment  of  wages 
during  wet  and  dry,  others  desire  complete  independence  and  freedom  to  work  on 
their  own  allotments  when  it  suits  their  purpose  ; houses  held  without  any  condition 
as  to  their  working  for  a particular  employer.  Some  wish  for  more  piece-work,  others 
for  a steady  wage.  Naturally  all  desire  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work; 
occasional  holidays  and  opportunities  for  rational  recreation ; and  the  means  of  rising 
by  a gradation  of  small  holdings  to  a higher  social  position. 

Those  outside  the  ranks  of  the  labourers  desire  for  them  better  cottages,  larger 
gardens,  improved  sanitary  arrangements,  more  thrifty  habits,  and  facilities  for  securing 
old  age  pensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvement  which  has  unquestionably  taken  place  in  every 
part  of  the  country  there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  of  the  class  under  consideration 
who  partly  by  their  own  fault  and  partly  by  misfortune  are  in  a chronic  state  of 
poverty  and  distress,  but  m this  respect  the  agricultural  labourers  will  probably  compare 
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favourably  with  those  of  any  other  class,  and  the  lot  of  the  least  fortunate  is  in  many 
respects  better  than  that  of  many  dwellers  in  town. 

83.  Whether  the  progress  which  has  been  made  can  be  maintained,  seems  at  the  Future 
present  moment  doubtful.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  wages  can  rise  above  their  prospects, 
present  level  in  the  districts  of  lower  wages  while  the  prices  of  produce  remain  what 
they  now  are.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  less  employment  of  labour,  and  unless  the 
mral  population  be  further  reduced  in  numbers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be 
employed  upon  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  future  greater  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  farmers  by  an  increase  of  prices,  a great  demand  for  labour  would 
arise  and  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  might  be  arrested,  though  there  is  little 
probability  of  the  recall  of  those  who  have  abandoned  agriculture  for  other  pursuits. , 


Section  B. — WALES. 

84.  The  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Wales  differs  in  some  respects  from  position  of 
that  of  his  fellow  labourers  in  England.  The  agriculture  is  much  more  pastoral  in  the  Welsh 
character,  and  crops  requiring  a considerable  amount  of  labour  are  much  less  grown,  labourer, 

A large  proportion  of  the  farmers  are  working  men,  who  are  little  removed  in  social 
position  from  those  whom  they  employ.  Members  of  the  small  farmers’  families  not 
uncommonly  take  service  under  others  of  the  same  class,  and  the  daughter  of  a farmer 

will,  without  losing  caste,  marry  a labourer  who  hopes  to  become  a farmer,  and  who 
occupies  the  same  position  as  her  father,  perhaps,  once  held.  The  labourer  is  often 
himself  a small  holder,  and  thus  the  distinction  between  labourers  and  farmers  is  less 
marked  than  is  generally  the  case  in  EJngland. 

85.  Taking  the  whole  of  Wales,  the  agricultural  population  is  relatively  larger  than  Number  and 
in  England,  but  those  who  can  be  described  as  wage  earners  in  agriculture  are  in  ratio  proportion 
to  the  population  very  slightly  in  excess  of  those  in  England.  In  Wales  they  are  ofwage 
less  than  one-half  of  the  agriculturists ; in  England  they  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  eaineis' 
that  class.  The  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture  in  Wales,  which  was  in 

1891  44,448  persons,  has  decreased  by  6‘3  per  cent,  since  1881,  but  in  a group  of  North- 
western counties — Anglesey,  Merioneth,  and  Carnarvon — it  has  increased  by  11£,  5,  and 
per  cent,  respectively. 

In  ratio  to  the  area  of  cultivated  land  wage  earners  are  about  half  as  numerous  in 
Wales  as  they  are  in  England. 

Females  are  more  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  England  generally,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Northumberland  and  some  other  Northern  counties. 

86.  In  consequence  of  the  agricultural  conditions,  and  the  prevalence  of  small  farms,  classes  of 
the  labourers  have  not  generally  any  specially  defined  work,  and  foremen,  shepherds,  labourers, 
carters,  and  stockmen  are  less  distinct  classes  of  labourers,  though  in  some  parts  of 

the  country,  where  larger  farms  are  found,  there  are  grades  and  separate  classes  of 
labourers  as  in  England. 

87.  The  population  of  the  purely  agricultural  counties  of  Wales  shows  the  same  signs,  Decrease  of 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  in  degree,  of  the  great  and  continuous  decrease  observ-  population, 
able  in  English  counties  of  a similar  character.  The  movement  of  population  has 

some  peculiar  features.  There  has  been  a considerable  emigration  to  foreign  countries, 
but  the  principal  cause  of  decrease,  where  it  has  occurred,  has  been  the  migration  of 
the  rural  population  to  the  coal  fields  and  the  “works”  of  South  Wales,  and  to 
English  towns  and  industrial  districts.  But  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  South 
Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a considerable  influx  of  labourers  from  the 
Southern  and  Western  counties  of  England  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  native 
population  who  have  gone  away.  It  is  said  that  these  new  comers  are  after^a  while 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  other  industries,  and  their  places  have  in  turn  to  be  filled  by 
fresh  drafts  of  labourers  from  England. 

88.  The  districts  of  inquiry  in  Wales  have  been  selected  on  the  same  principles  as  Districts  of 
those  adopted  in  the  case  of  England.  inquiry. 

There  are  eight  of  these  districts,  seven  of  which  were  visited  and  reported  upon  by 
f tP-’  ^eu^er  Thomas,  after  whose  retirement  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  surveyed  the  district 
°f  Builth.  The  reports  upon  the  several  districts,  and  the  final  report  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
u 79160.  E e 
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with  analytical  and  general  indexes,  form-  Yol.  H.  of  the  series  relating  to  tie 
agricultural  labourer. 

Of  the  eight  districts  reported  upon,  three  are  in  South  Wales,  and  five  in  North 
Wales.  They  extend  into  10  counties  out  of  the  12,  and  they  comprise  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Wales,  and.  more  than  that  proportion  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  corn  crops,  and  the  cattle.  * 

Three  of  the  eight  districts  of  inquiry  may  be  classed  as  distinctly  agricultural  in 
character,  viz.,  Builth  (S.W.),  Ruthin,  and  Llanfyllin  (N.W.).  In  four  districts 
Anglesey,  Dolgelly,  and  Pwllheli  (N.W.),  and  Narberth  (S.W.),  though  agriculture  is 
the  largest  interest,  the  industrial  characteristics  are  mixed.  In  one  district  (Bride-end 
and  Cowbridge  (S.W.)),  the  industrial  class  (as  distinguished  in  the  census  returns Vwas 
20  years  ago  twice  as  numerous  as  the  agriculturists,  and  no  doubt  this  disproportion 
has  greatly  increased  since  that  period.  But  within  and  adjacent  to  this  industrial 
district  lies  a rather  noted  agricultural  tract  of  fertile  land  known  as  the  Yale  of 
Glamorgan. 

In  all  these  districts,  except  Bridgend,  the  population  has  decreased  during  the  last 
10  years,  and  in  five  of  them  the  decrease  has  been  continuous  for  a longer  period 
lhat  decrease  has  been  most  marked  in  Ruthin,  and  Llanfyllin,  two  purely  agricultural 
districts,  where  it  has  been  16  per  cent,  and  14-8  per  cent,  respectively  in  20  years. 


I. — Supply  of  Labour. 

Wales  does  there  seem  to  be  a superabundance  of  labour,  and  in 
some  districts  a decided  scarcity  is  reported.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  district  of 
S allW  desorlbfi  as  industrial,  and  next  to  it  in  this  respect  is  the  Union 

th»B Tfih;  Wil0i  '8  aSTlcult"ral  “ character.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 

nhL'  ^1 31en°y  )S  on'f  feIt  at  particular  seasons;  but  everywhere  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  female  farm  servants  for  dairy  and  domestic  work  is  spoken  of. 

is  TtWfted  °rSM  SUpply  lab0urers-  wliolb- is  complained  of  very  generally, 
b attributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  partly  to  changes  in  the  system  of  agriculture  such  as 
the  substitution  of  stock  grazing  for  arable  cultivation,  the  use°  of  labour  savins 
machinery  the  enlargement  of  farms,  the  want  of  confidence  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  the  employment  of  younger  farm  servants  in  the  place  of  older  and  more 
experienced  hands.  This  argument  seems  to  me  rather  an  inverted  one  which  nuts  th 
efiect  m the  place  of  the  cause.  A great  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour  was  the  conse 
quence  of  the  migration  of  the  labourers  to  the  mines  and  uo*of™£  vZ- 

Ltw  ™e2 ’the  ar  tie/oa™ty,aad  d“rnes8  of  labour  to  adopt  additional 
maemnery,  to  reduce  the  area  of  cultivation,  to  accept  the  service  of  raw  lads  in  the 
place  of  seasoned  men  and  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  The  fall 
m the  prices  of  agricultural  products  has  forced  Mm  still  further  to  reduce 'his  lahort 

rlcL\rrff.r6dU0eWageS  WWettee  * a man  unemployed"^ 

“ any 8 time  6 orleason  "of  “thiv  “ ‘Y  “ n0  Par‘of  Wales  « thereat 

“ out  of  employment  if  they  J willing  to °f  agrioulttlral  lab°Mers 

theTe  appeLTbe  no  l^gVaZf  of  woS^soT  S*°  S°UtllTf " 

are  men  who  move  temporarily  from  one  district  toanni  Pf n °f  tbe  oormtr?  ‘F™ 
who  have  left  agriculture  for  the  “ works seasons  and  those 
the  harvest.  nequentiy  return  to  their  former  homes  for 

Mr  Th^rfis0  ofopSThSetrrt  °f  tourers  is  by  some  alleged,  but 


II.  Conditions  of  Engagement. 

who\in  boarfed  Mb' lodged  ol  the  farm  tnd'the**1  ™ - [wo  “lasses : the  farm  servants 
hired  and  engaged  fori  «"•* • « 

eno-ae-ed  and  uaid  bv  Bip  wpaI--  in  period.  Married  men  are  generally 

though  they  Svel^  lepar’ate hZS  “a!l  wToT^  W IT 

be  continuous  ; but  some  labourers  prefer  eateh work  3 “mployment  is  said  to 

in  wet  weather  and  in  winter.  -■  P atoh  work,  and  they,  of  course,  lose  tram 
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93.  The  hiring,  which  used  formerly  to  be  accomplished  at  a “ hiring  fair,”  is  now 
frequently  a private  arrangement,  and  this  is  said  to  give  opportunities  for  underhand 
dealings,  and  to  lead  to  frequent  breaches  of  agreement,  for  which  the  employer  has 
no  remedy.  It  is  urged  that  the  law  of  contract  between  farm  servants  and  masters 
requires  some  amendment  or  modification. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  upon  this  point : — 

“The  agreement  is  always  a verbal  one,  but  a small  sum  of  money,  Is.  or 2s.,  is  given  Legal  effect 
as  ‘earnest’  of  the  contract.  In  the  Narberth  Union  the  practice  of  disregarding  the  of  ordinary 
engagement  by  not  entering  on  service  if  anything  unsatisfactory  is  heard  of  the  agreement, 
character  of  the  new  place  has  of  late  become  deplorably  common.  In  such  cases  the  rg 
1 earnest  ’ money  is  generally  returned,  and  there  is  no  legal  remedy  for  the  breach  of  Breaches  0/* 
the  contract,  as  it  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  contract, 

“Neither  party  to  the  contract  has  an  optional  right  to  determine  the  engagement 
by  a month’s  notice,  unless  it  be  by  mutual  consent.  If  an  agricultural  servant  or 
labourer,  however,  leaves  his  employment  before  the  end  of  the  term  and  without 
notice  he  cannot,  it  appears,  recover  any  of  his  wages,  as  the  contract  of  service  for  a 
period  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  principle  of  quantum  meruit  is  not  applicable. 

Anglesey  labourers  suggested  that  their  half-yearly  engagement  should  be  terminable 
at  a month’s  notice,  though  they  did  not  wish  to  make  this  applicable  to  harvest-time. 

If  a servant  left  without  notice,  they  suggested  that  only  one  month’s  wages  should  Thomas, 
be  forfeited.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  employers  have  no  remedy  against  A.  28. 
servants  who  leave  their  service  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  all  events  it  is  so  held 
by  the  county  magistrates,  and  it  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a grievance,  especially  in  the 
Narberth  Union,  where  such  breaches  of  contract  are  of  frequent  occurrence.” 

94.  It  appears  that  the  normal  day  for  ordinary  labourers,  exclusive  of  meal  hours,  Hours  o£ 
ranges  from  10§  to  11£  hours,  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  work’ 

The  hours  are  shortest  in  districts  which  are  near  to  large  centres  of  active  industry, 

and  where  wages  are  highest. 

The  working  hours  are  said  to  have  been  curtailed  during  the  last  20  years. 

Indoor  servants  and  those  in  charge  of  stock  have  12^  to  13-jj  hours  of  attendance,  A.  20. 
inclusive  of  meals.  Maids  have  the  longest  hours  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  about 
the  farm.  Sunday  work  in  winter  is  said  to  occupy  the  stockman  the  whole  day. 

III. — Wages  and  Earnings. 

95.  A large  number  of  the  farm,  labourers  are  paid  partly  by  food,  and  it  would  seem  Many 

that  the  character  and  value  of  the  food  provided  must  vary  considerably,  as  Mr.  labourers 
Thomas  estimates  the  weekly  value  in  one  district  (Narberth)  as' between  3s.  and  5s.,  in  boar^®d; 
another  (Dolgelly)  at  4s.  6d.,  and  in  a third  (Pwllheli)  at  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  board. 

96.  The  rate  of  wages  where  food  is  provided  is  said  to  range  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  a Kate  of 
week,  the  lowest  rate  being  paid  in  Narberth  (Pembroke  and  Carmarthen),  and  the  wages, 
highest  in  Dolgelly  (Anglesey),  and  Pwllheli  (Carnarvon).  Where  the  labourer  finds 

his  own  food  the  rate  of  wages  ranges  from  12s.  in  some  parts  of  Narberth  to  18s.  in  the 
district  of  Bridgend,  which  is  in  an  adjoining  county  to  the  former  district,  the  two 
extremes  being  thus  found  within  a distance  of  50  miles.  The  average  of  the  mean 
rates  in  the  eight  districts  is  14s.  lOdL  a week. 

The  wages  of  labourers  are  not  generally  much  augmented  by  piece-work  or  by 
payments  for  overtime  or  extra  work.  A number  of  casual  labourers  let  themselves  for 
the  harvest ; and  a few  stockmen  and  shepherds  have  allowances.  In  Builth  there  are,  Chapman,  B. 
however,  considerable  allowances,  many  labourers  receiving  them  in  one  or  more  of  the  VIH.  62,  63. 
following  forms,  viz.,  house  and  garden  free,  potatoes,  skim  milk,  firewood,  butter, 
keep  of  an  ewe  and  lamb.  In  Narberth  the  labourers  are  some  of  them  retained  by  the 
possession  of  a small  holding,  which  is  sublet  by  the  farmer  with  the  condition  that  the 
occupier  shall  work  for  the  farmer. 

97.  Upon  the  data  supplied  by  the  reports  the  total  earnings  of  labourers  may  be  Estimated 
e^ated  ho  range  from  14s.  a week  in  Llanfyllin  to  18s.  6d.  a week  in  Builth,  both  of  earnings, 
which  are  purely  agricultural  districts.  These  estimates  apply  to  ordinary  labourers. 

Indoor  servants’  wages  are  said  to  be  from  18 L to  36Z.  a year  in  addition  to  their 
hoard  and  lodging,  the  highest  rate  given  being  in  the  district  of  Anglesey.  A peculiar 
system  of  payment  for  labourers  in  this  Class  is  found  in  Narberth  where  some  of  the 
unmarried  farm  servants  are  partly  paid  by  the  pasturage  of  a sheep. 

E e 2 
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IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

99.  On  the  subject  of  cottages  Mr.  Thomas  reports  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ There  are  very  few  districts,  if  any,  of  those  visited  where  the  cottages  are  satisfac- 
tory from  the  point  of  view  of  condition  and  construction.  Their  worst  feature 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  want  of  separate  bedroom  accommodation! 
Structural  and  sanitary  defects  are  also  most  common.” 

100.  It  appears  that  one  type  to  which  many  of  the  older  cottages  conform  contains 
only  one  room,  in  which  the  whole  family  have  to  live  and  cook,  wash  and  sleep ; 
this  room,  though  undivided  by  partitions,  is  in  some  degree  separated  into  compart- 
ments by  box-beds.  A better  and  newer  type  of  cottage  has  two  rooms  downstairs  and 
a loft  in  the  roof  above.  A third  and  still  more  modem  type  has  from  four  to  five 
rooms.  In  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  there  is  no  opportunity  for  males  and 
females  to  occupy  separate  rooms.  In  the  Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  upon  the 
English  districts  there  are  few  which  do  not  record  some  efforts  of  landowners  to 
improve  the  condition  of  cottages  upon  their  estates.  The  Welsh  Reports  contain  few 
notices  of  similar  conduct.  It  is  said  that  too  frequently  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
up  existing  cottages  or  to  supply  new  in  the  place  of  old  ones.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that 
“ some  landlords  are  known  to  have  adopted  a consistent  policy  of  never  repairing  a 
“ cottage,  but  to  allow  all  that  tend  to  get  out  of  repair  to  fall  into  ruins.” 

101.  The  drainage  and  sanitary  accommodation  of  cottages  are  described  as  being 
very  generally  defective  or  unsatisfactory,  and  overcrowded  dwelling-houses  unprovided 
with  privies,  refuse  heaps  in  close  proximity  to  dwellings,  surface  drainage,  and  an 
impure  water  supply  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  almost  every  village  described. 

102.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  authorities  Mr.  Thomas  reports  in  these  terms  : — 

“ Several  county  councils  have  lately  taken  an  important  step  forward  in  appointing 

one  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  county,  as  the  system  of  subdividing  areas 
among  ordinary  practitioners  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  next  necessity 
appears  to  be  a trained  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors.  I am  not  aware  that  the  inspector 
of  a single  union  visited  by  me  had  received  any  special  training  in  sanitary  matters. 
Turning  to  poor  law  guardians,  I did  not,  as  a rule,  find  them  taking  any  great  interest 
in  sanitation,  and  I was  assured  that  in  many  unions,  when  the  board  resolves  itself 
into  a sanitary  authority,  it  is  the  general  practice  of  most  of  the  guardians  to  withdraw 
themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the  periodical  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
are  read  m the  presence  of  the  Chairman  and  Yice-Chairman  only.” 

And  he  recommends  the  publication  of  these  Reports  with  the  annual  or  half-yearly 
accounts  or  the  union.  J 

„ J°8'  9a  subi0f  of  overcrowding,  Mr.  Thomas  says  in  his  report  on  Llanfyllin, 
there  is  seldom  but  one  bedroom  for  the  use  of  the  whole  family,  having  no  sub- 
division  so  as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes ; overcrowding  is  the  nu- 
enviable  result  and  to  remedy  or  prevent  it,  the  local  authority  is  utterly  helpless, 
for  a rigid  application  of  sanitary  principles  would  at  once  render  more  than l half  th 
cottages  m the  union  tenantless. 


1CH.  Frequent  complaints  are  made  of  the  insufficient  number  of  cottages,  notwith- 
standing the  decrease  of  the  rural  population.  Old  houses  have  gone  to  decay,  and 
they  have  not  been  replaced.  Farm  cottages  appear  to  be  as  distasteful  to  the  toners 

par^thTlab°onts^ 'ft^e  He!  “ " a ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  chief  cause  for  the  labourers  congregating  in  villages 
Idmt  01  umill“s5ess  to  rePair  “^ges  dispersed  on  farms  ; but  be 

th!  8£  TS  ^dency  to  congregate  together  so  as  to  live  near  the 
„ “ and  ohapel,  while  proximity  to  the  village  shop  is  undoubtedly  a 

consideration  for  the  labourer  s wife. . Between  the  farmer  who  does  not  want  to 
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have  the  labourer’s  family  boused  on  bis  farm,  and  tbe  labourer  wbo  prefers  to  live  in 
the  village,  the  landowner  may  well  find  an  excuse  for  not  repairing  farm  cottages. 

105.  Mr.  Chapman  reports  deserted  outlying  cottages  in  Builtb  as  “ quite  habitable,  Deserted 

« but  there  is  nobody  to  occupy  them.”  In  one  district,  Pwllheli,  the  deficiency  of  cottaSes- 
cottages  is  so  great  as  to  be  productive  of  much  hardship.  Married  men  work  at  Chapman,^ 
such  a distance  from  their  homes  that  they  prefer  to  sleep  on  the  farm  premises,  ' ’’ 

returning  home  only  once  a week.  Possibly  the  custom  of  feeding  the  workmen  at  . 

the  farmhouse  makes  the  men  more  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  their  homes  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  It  would  seem  that  bad  as  the  cottage  accommodation  is  in  some 
parts  of  England,  it  is  far  worse  in  Wales.  The  general  standard  of  accommodation  is 
lower,  and  there  is  much  less  evidence  of  progress  and  improvement. 

106.  But  if  the  cottages  in  Wales  are  far  from  satisfactory  the  accommodation  Farmhouse 
provided  for  the  farm  servants,  either  in  the  farmhouses  or  in  the  farm  buildings,  accommo- 
ia  apparently  still  worse.  A large  number  of  farm  servants  are  boarded  and  lodged  <aion- 

by  the  farmer.  In  some  districts  the  men  are  quartered  over  a stable  or  cow 

bouse,  in  a compartment  which  is  often  only  partially  separated  from  the  .rest  of 

the  loft.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  bed  is  perhaps  only  the  body  of  an  old  cart 

filled  with  straw  ; and  where  beds  are  provided,  the  bed-clothes  are  sometimes  washed  Thomas, 

only  once  in  six  months  ; no  sanitary  utensils  are  supplied  ; and  the  men  often  go  to  yj’  gg 

bed  in  their  working  clothes,  without  taking  even  their  boots  off. 

Where  a different  system  prevails  and  the  farm  servants  occupy  rooms  in  the  farm- 
house, the  accommodation  is  said  to  be  very  limited,  many  complaints  having  been  made  Thomas^ 
as  to  the  want  of  proper  partitions  for  effectually  separating  the  sexes,  the  approach  ' ’’ 

to  the  men’s  bedrooms  being  frequently  through  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  women 
servants.  Contrasting  the  two  systems  of  out-door  and  in-door  lodging  of  men 
servants,  Mr.  Thomas  makes  the  following  observation  “ whether  the  absolute  freedom  of 
“ the  out-door  system,  or  the  semi-promiscuous  crowding  of  the  indoor  system  is  the  worst 
“ appears  difficult  to  decide .” 

107.  Cottages  which  are  not  situated  in  villages  belong  generally  to  owners  of  estates.  Ownership. 
In  four  of  the  districts  of  inquiry,  they  are  mostly  let  with  the  farms  and  held  by  the 
labourers,  subject  to  the  condition  of  working  on  the  farm.  In  the  remaining  four 

they  are  generally  let  directly  to  the  labourers  by  the  owners.  In  villages,  the  cottages 
chiefly  belong  to  independent  owners.  There  are  few  instances  of  cottages  owned  by  Thomas, 
labourers,  and  these  are  generally  cottages  of  the  lowest  possible  type,  some  of  them  B-  III->  50- 
being  without  chimney,  fireplace,  or  ceiling.  Cottages  belonging  to  the  parish,  or  B-  VI->  36- 
io  Charity  trustees,  are  mentioned  in  one  or  two  cases  as  very  bad  in  character. 

108.  Rents  of  cottages  range  from  6d.  a week  to  71.  or  81.  a year ; the  latter  rate  Dents, 
being  paid  for  those  in  villages  or  small  towns. 

109.  Rates  on  cottages  held  under  a farmer  and  rented  by  him  with  his  farm  are  Dates, 
almost  always  paid  by  the  farmer,  but  where  the  labourer  hires  directly  from  the  owner 

be  not  uncommonly  pays  rates. 


V. — G-ardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

110.  Gardens  are  very  commonly  attached  to  cottages,  except  in  large  villages.  Gardens.  &c. 
The  size  varies  extremely,  but  the  estimated  average  extent  is  20  perches. 

In  South  W ales  the  gardens  are  said  to  be  particularly  well  cultivated ; but  in 
Anglesey  they  are  described  as  having  a neglected  appearance.  Where  village  cottages 
have  no  attached  gardens  they  have  sometimes  allotment  gardens  of  small  size  on  the  Allotments, 
outskirts  of  the  village.  The  demand  for  these  is  not  great,  and  in  default  of 
labourers  occupying  them  they  are  taken  by  small  tradesmen,  and  an  instance  is 
given  of  one  being  held  by  a Member  of  Parliament.  The  rents  of  these  plots  are' Thomas, 
sometimes  very  high,  being  at  the  rate  of  61.  8s.  to  10Z.  an  acre,  and  this  fact  may  partly  A.  52. 
ac®TQ11b  for  the  indifference  of  the  labourers  with  regard  to  them. 

{f  Mr-  Thomas  reports  that  “ Allotments  are  not  popular  in  Wales,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  there  is  much  demand  for  them.” 

In  the  Union  of  Bridgend  a number  of  pieces  of  land  have  been  set  out  under 
--us  mclosure  awards  for  allotment  grounds  ; where  these  are  conveniently  situated 
ana  the  soil  admits  of  cultivation,  they  are  occupied  and  well  cultivated,  but  in  many 
instances  they  are  too  far  distant  from  the  village  to  be  of  any  use  as  allotments, 
ana  it  -would  seem  desirable,  if  possible,  to  exchange  them  for  a smaller  area  of  suitable 
ana  more  conveniently  situated. 
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Potato  grounds  are  to  "be  found  everywhere,  though  held  under  very  different 
conditions.  In  some  places  the  ground  is  given  in  return  for  manure  from  the  labourer's 
pig ; in  others  it  is  understood  to  be  a payment  for  the  work  of  the  labourer’s  wife  in 
harvest ; in  one  district  a charge  is  made  for  the  laud  simply ; in  another  the  farmer 
finds  seed,  labour,  and  manure,  and  makes  a corresponding  deduction  from  the 
labourer’s  wages. 

Cows,  pigs,  111.  Cows  are  kept  in  many  districts  by  those  who  have  small  holdings,  and  work 

and  poultry.  for  wageg5  and  the  system  is  said  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  labourer  and  his  family 
but  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  result  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  industry  and 
cleanliness  of  the  labourer’s  wife.  The  custom  seems  to  be  most  common  in  the 
districts  of  Dolgelly  and  Pwllheli.  In  Builth  several  farmers  find  cows  for  the  use  of 
their  labourers,  charging  them  3s.  a week. 

In  a few  instances,  sheep  are  kept  by  labourers,  either  on  a common  or  with  the 
employer’s  flock.  In  Builth  farm  servants  and  labourers  buy  sheep,  and  the  farmer 
keeps  them  for  one-half  share  of  the  wool  and  lambs  produced.  Pigs  are  kept  to 
a considerable  extent,  except  by  those  who  live  in  villages,  where  pigstyes  have  been 
condemned  as  nuisances.  Poultry  are  largely  kept  by  labourers  in  Ruthin  and 
Anglesey,  and  very  generally  by  those  who  are  small  holders  of  land. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies,  &c. 

Clubs.  112.  In  Bridgend,  Llanfyllin,  and  Builth,  a considerable  number  of  labourers  are 

enrolled  as  members  of  friendly  societies,  but  in  other  districts  this  does  not  seem  to  he 
the  case.  This  result  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  mismanagement  and  failures 
of  such  societies  in  the  past,  to  the  dishonesty  of  members  in  drawing  upon  their  sick 
funds  when  they  could  very  well  follow  their  employment,  and  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  parish  is  regarded  as  the  natural  provision  for  the 

A.  62.  labouring  class  in  sickness  or  old  age.  Some  employers  expect  their  labourers  to  join 

B.  III.  59.  a-  benefit  society,  and  they  then  add  to  the  sick  pay  so  much  as  is  required  to  make  up  a 

sum  equal  to  a week’s  wages. 

VIII.  92.  The  practice  of  holding  the  meetings  of  such  societies  at  public-houses  is  generally 
condemned. 

Mr.  Thomas  reports  suggestions  that  Gfovernment  should  be  far  more  stringent 
in  seeing  that  none  but  the  soundest  actuarial  tables  should  be  adopted  by  any  societies, 
that  their  accounts  should  be  subject  to  periodical  audit  by  a Government  auditor, 
and  that  rules  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  classes  of  securities  in  which  the  funds 
could  be  invested. 


VII. — Trade  Unions. 


Trade 
unious  do 
not  exist. 
Thomas, 

A.  64. 

B.  YII.  46. 


113.  “ There  is  a total  absence  of  any  organisation  of  the  nature  of  a trade  union 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Wales.  Some  combinations  have  from  time  to  time 
been  attempted,  but  the  most  successful  have  had  only  a short-lived  career.  With  one 
exception  these  combinations  have  aimed  almost  solely  at  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  a slight  concession  baa,  as  a rule,  been  followed  by  tbe  collapse  of  tie 
movement.  r 

In  one  instance  an  object  aimed  at  by  the  promoters  of  a labourers’  union  was 
to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  sleeping  accommodation,  but  “ the  labourers  stopped 
short  of  paying  any  subscriptions.” 


VIII. — Relations  between  Employers  and  Emplofed. 


A.  65, 66.  • 114.  Mr.  Thomas  reports  that  in  some  districts  “ a certain  sourness  of  feelings”  and 

Varyingfrom  an  absence  of  good  will”  are  to  be  found,  while  in  others,  as  in  Dolgelly  and 
to  exception  Narl?erth’  where  hidings  of  all  sizes  are  intermixed,  and  the  son  of  a farmer  is  often 
alWood  emploved  as  a servant  on  a.  neighbouring  farm,  a much  better  feeling  prevails;  but 
everywhere  men  are  more  independent,  and  “ the  indoor  servants  often  cause  an 
1 trou™5_  * ^eir  emPloyers-  The  two  great  causes  of  discontent  and 

disaffection  are  the  food  and  accommodation,  and  in  both  respects  . . there  is  in 

most  cases  much  room  for  improvement.” 


Chapman, 

B.  VIII.  98. 


Mr.  Chapman  says  of  Builth  that  the  relations  there  are  exceptionally  good-"  the 
class  distinction  between  the  two  is  very  slight,  and  they  meet  each  other  more 
as  partners  than  as  masters  and  servants.” 
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115.  The  accommodation  of  the  indoor  servants  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  diet  of  farmers  and  their  servants  boarded  with  them  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  farm  labourers  in  England  generally.  In  the  Narberth  Report  the  following  table  is 
given  of  the  ordinary  diet  in  a farmhouse  : — 

1.  Breakfast. — Coffee,  bread  and  butter. 

2.  Dinner. — Winter — Broth,  salt  meat,  and  potatoes. 

Simmer — Flummery,  milk,  bread  and  cheese. 

3.  Supper. — Broth,  bread  and  cheese. 

The  bread  is  generally  made  of  wheat  and  barley,  though  sometimes  oats  are  added. 
The  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk  and  is  said  to  be  tough  and  leathery.  The  meat 
is  bacon.  In  some  districts  a fourth  meal  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  is  interposed, 
but  nowhere  is  it  the  custom  to  give  meat  more  than  once  a day. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  Builth,  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  English-speaking 
district,  the  labourers  will  have  nothing  but  the  finest  and  whitest  of  wheat  flour. 


IX. — General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 


116.  The  labourer  of  South  Wales  is  said  to  be  “ in  a better  position  than  he  has 
“ even  been  before,  while  in  North  Wales  he  was  slightly  better  off,  perhaps,  about 
“ 1879,  though  his  condition  at  present  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  total  amount  of 
“ wages  is  not  the  only  element  to  be  taken  into  account : allowances  or  gifts  in  kind 
“ were  more  frequent  in  former  years  than  at  present.  The  tendency  to  leave  farm 
“ cottages  for  villages  has  also  affected  the  position  of  the  labourers  ; in  the  latter  case 
“ they  pay  a higher  rent  and  probably  find  that  they  cannot  keep  a pig  or  poultry. 
“ On  the  other  hand  all  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  than  formerly,  though  this  can 
“ scarcely  be  said  of  clothes,  as  those  bought  at  present,  though  of  less  price,  are  more 
“ shoddy  and  do  not  last  so  long.  School  fees  have  also  been  abolished,  but  the 
“ opportunities  for  members  of  the  family  other  than  the  husband  to  earn  money  have 
“ greatly  diminished.” 

But  with  all  the  qualifications  which  can  be  suggested,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  a great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  20  years.  If  wages  of  outdooi 
labourers  have  increased  by  20  per  cent.,  and  those  of  indoor  servants  by  30  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  increased  by  20  per  cent.,  as  it 
probably  has  done,  there  is  a considerable  margin  for  expenditure  on  other  than  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced,  while  the  more  arduous 
toil  has  been  relieved  by  the  use  of  machinery.  If  the  expenditure  in  rent  has 
increased  the  social  advantages  and  the  convenience  of  village  life  must  be  regarded  as 
giving  the  labourer  some  return  for  his  money.  The  withdrawal  of  women  from 
field  work  is  a consequence  of  the  labourer’s  improved  position,  as  he  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  district  Reports  contain 
evidence  of  the  opportunities  which  indoor  servants  at  least  enjoy  of  saving  money, 
and  strictures  upon  the  improvidence  of  this  class  of  labourers.  The  married  labourer 
is,  perhaps,  in  a worse  position  than  the  farm  servant,  because  he  receives  so  large 
a part  of  his  wages  in  food.  He  consumes  in  six  days  of  the  week  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  his  earnings,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family  suffer  from  this  system  of 
payment.  Mr.  Chapman’s  report  on  Builth  states  that  the  labourers  generally  acknow- 
ledge that  their  position  has  improved,  but  they  make  it  a subject  of  complaint  that 
land  was  more  easily  procurable  in  the  old  days,  and  some  say  that  the  extra  money 
at  harvest  time  was  “ then  more  commonly  paid  than  now.” 

Employers  in  the  same  district  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  who  is  in  many  respects  better 
off  than  the  small  farmer.  “ In  education,  in  dress,  and  in  manners,  the  agricultural 
“ labourer  of  to-day  is  superior  to  the  average  farmer  of  a few  years  ago.” 


117 . Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  makes  a number  of  suggestions 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  establishing  his  relations 
^ith  his  employer  on  a more  satisfactory  footing.  Many  of  these  deserve  attention  as 
social  reforms,  to  be  effected  voluntarily  under  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  They  do  not — with  the  exception  of  those  which  refer  to  hiring  agreements 
and  the  stricter  Government  supervision  of  benefit  societies,  both  of  which  have  been 
a ready  noticed — seem  to  require  any  legislative  sanction. 

As  in  the  case  of  England,  the  housing  of  the  labourer  seems  to  be  the  most  pressing 
subject  for  reform.  There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  a disposition  to  build 
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improved  cottages,  and  where  the  population  is  continuously  decreasing,  there  is  little 
inducement  to  build  with  a view  to  profit.  If , as  the  labourers  desire,  cottages  are  to 
he  held  independently  of  employment,  and  subject  to  no  restrictive  conditions  as 
to  work,  landowners  will  have  little  inducement  to  build  cottages  on  their  estates 
for  the  proper  housing  of  the  labourers  who  are  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 

If  the  sanitary  authorities  are  in  many  cases  supine,  they  are  often  powerless 
to  compel  an  improvement  without  resorting  to  the  extreme  measures  of  closing 
insanitary  dwellings  and  demolishing  them,  and  the  result  of  energetic  action  on 
their  part  would  be  in  many  places  to  make  a large  number  of  families  homeless. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  from  Wales  strongly  supports  the  suggestion 
made  by  Assistant  Commissioners  for  England,  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
should  be  placed  in  a position  of  greater  independence ; that  he  should  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  his  office,  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  object  without 
pressing  too  heavily  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  smaller  sanitary  districts,  the  area 
of  his  duties  should  be  enlarged. 


Wage 
earners  in 
agriculture 
in  ratio  to 
population. 


Decrease  ‘ 
in  number. 


Wage 
earners  in 
ratio  to  agri- 
culturists. 


Large  pro- 
portion of 
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Section  C.— SCOTLAND. 

118.  The  wage  earners  in  agriculture  in  Scotland  are  a larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  Scotland  than  they  are  in  England  and  Wales.  Out  of  every  ten 
thousand  persons  300  in  Scotland  are  in  this  class,  while  in  England  and  Wales  there 
are  275  only.  The  agriculturists  are  also  relatively  more  numerous  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,,  but  a larger  proportion  of  them  are  farmers  and  farmers  relatives  and 
consequently  a smaller  proportion  of  them  are  wage  earners  in  Scotland  than  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  wage  earners  to  the  agriculturists  are 
about  73  per  cent,  in  the  latter  and  about  62  per  cent,  in  the  former  country. 

119.  As  is  the  case  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  number  of  wage  earners  has 
considerably  decreased  in  recent  years.  In  1871  they  were  165,096,  in  1881  they  were 
149,765,  and  in  1891  they  had  been  reduced  to  120,770.  Admitting  for  reasons  stated 
previously,  that  the  figures  for  1871  and  1891  are  not  strictly  comparable,  those  for  1881 
and  1891  are  practically  made  up  on  the  same  system  and  they  show  a decrease  during 
the  last  census  decade  of  19-4  per  cent,  which  is  at  a far  greater  rate  than  the  decrease 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  same  period,  which  was  10-25  per  cent. 

120.  The  ratio  of  wage  earners  to  agriculturists  varies  from  92f  per  cent,  in  East 
Lothian  to  33’64  per  cent,  in  Sutherland.  In  a group  of  seven  counties  which  extend 
from  Fife  to  the  English  border,  including  besides  that  county,  East  and  Mid  Lothian, 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Peebles.  and  Selkirk,  they  average  85  per  cent.,  while  in  the  seveD 
northern  and  western  counties,  from  Caithness  to  Bute,  the  wage  earners  are  only 
one-half  of  the  agriculturists. 

121.  The  proportionate  numbers  of  ‘females  in  the  ranks  of  wage  earners  is  and  ha3 
always  been  very  large  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  the  other  two  countries,  though 
the  number  of  them  has  enormously  diminished.  In  1871,  females  were  25-9  per  cent., 
in  1881  29-5  per  cent.,  and  in  1891  18-3  per  cent,  of  agricultural  wage  earners.  In 
England  and  Wales  they  were  in  1871  only  5-8  percent.,  and  in  1891  only  3-0  per  cent 
of  the  class.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  England  a decrease  of  40  per  cent,  on  the 
number  of  those  who  represented  only  5 per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  a decrease  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  Scotland  where  it  affects  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  class. 

The  number  of  female  wage  earners  shows  some  curious  fluctuations.  It  increased 
positively  as  well  as  relatively  from  1871  to  1881,  since  which  time  it  has  fallen  from 
44,172  to  22,055,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  male 
wage  earners  decreased  from  105,593  to  98,718,  or  at  the  rate  of  6‘5  per  cent.  The 
diminution  of  the  workers  in  agriculture  by  nearly  30,000  persons  must  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

The  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  counties  in  Scotland  have  been  so  considerable 
since  the  census  of  1881,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
figures  relating  to  counties  taken  singly,  but  speaking  broadlv  it  may  be  said  that  the 
decrease  has  been  the  greatest  m the  pastoral  counties  of  the  north  and  west,  and  least 
in  the  east  and  south. 
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122.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  male  wage  earners  the  numbers  of  those  Ages  of 
under  15  years  increased  between  1881  and  1891,  while  the  greatest  decrease  occurred  wag® 
in  those  over  65  years  and  after  them  in  those  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45.  Among  earners- 
females  in  the  class  the  greatest  decrease  was  in  those  uuder  20  years  of  age  among 
whom  it  was  at  the  rate  of  57  per  cent.,  and  it  was  least  among  those  of  65  years  and 


123.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland,  widely  as  it  varies  in  character  as  the  result  of  the  Agriculture 
physical  features  and  climate  of  the  country,  is  more  distinctly  divisible  into  arable  and  of  Scotland, 
pastoral  districts  than  that  of  England,  where  it  is  as  a rule  of  a mixed  arable  and 
pastoral  character  while  in  Scotland  there  are  immense  tracts  of  country  entirely 
pastoral  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  arable  land.  The  arable  portion  of  the  country  is  mainly  concentrated  in  a few 
groups  of  counties  in  the  east  and  south  of  the- country,  while  the  whole  of  the  northern 
and  western  counties,  stretching  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Can  tire,  with  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  have  on  an  average  less  than  3|  per  cent,  of 
that  area  under  the  plough.  On  the  other  hand,  in  six  of  the  north-eastern  counties  to 
the  right  of  a line  extending  from  Fort  George  to  Dundee,  and  including  Nairn,  Elgin, 

Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  cultivated  area  is 
arable.  Measured  by  the  proportionate  extent  of  the  total  area  which  is  occupied  in 
growing  crops  that  require  the  largest  amount  of  labour,  namely,  corn  and  green  crops, 
the  counties  which  have  been  just  named  are  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  Fife, 

Haddington,  and  Berwick ; while  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh.  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan 
rank  with  them  in  respect  of  these  crops.  In  the  13  counties  above  named  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  wage  earners  are  employed. 


124.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  pursue  in  Scotland  Scheme  of 
asomewhat  different  course,  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  under  the  Commission,  to  that  m(luiry- 
which  had  been  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  the  absence  of  any  well-defined 

local  areas  of  administration  tbe  Assistant  Commissioners  were  directed  to  pursue 
their  inquiries  in  groups  of  counties,  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Gillespie,  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  prepared  a scheme  of  inquiry  which,  having  been  submitted  to 
Committee  B.  and  approved  by  them,  has  been  carried  out. 

125.  Under  this  scheme  Scotland  has  been  divided  into  14  districts,  of  which  11  Groups  of 
are  agricultural  and  largely  arable ; one  includes  both  arable  and  pastoral  districts  and  counties, 
the  other  two  are  mainly  pastoral  in  character. 


126.  Of  these  districts  three  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  five  by  Mr.  H.  Assistant 
Rutherfurd,  four  by  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle,  and  two  by  Mr.  E.  Wilkinson,  who  had  Commis- 
been  previously  engaged  in  England.  The  Reports  upon  the  several  districts  form 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  III.,  and  the  Indexes  to  the  Reports  which  were  prepared 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  relating  to  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  form  the  third  part  of  the 
volume. 


127.  In  some  respects  the  conditions  affecting  tne  agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland 
are  far  more  uniform  than  is  the  case  in  England  and  Wales.  It  might  be  said  that 
possibly  the  more  general  and  extended  character  of  tbe  survey  as  compared  with  the 
minute  survey  of  small  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  country  tended  to  obscure 
differences  in  detail,  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  clear  that  in  one  very  important 
particular  the  Scotch  system  is  the  same  all  over  the  country  and  that  is  in  respect  to 
the  definite  engagement  of  all  the  regular  labourers  whether  married  or  single. 
Again,  it  is  very  common  and  usual  to  house  the  labourers  on  the  farm,  and  villages 
are  the  exception,  whereas  in  England  they  are  the  rule.  And  further,  labour  is  much 
more  organised  in  Scotland  than  it  is  generally  in  England.  Each  man  of  the  regular 
staff  has  his  special  duty.  The  ploughmen  have  each  of  them  two  horses  and  no  more 
under  their  care,  they  work  this  team  and  feed  and  tend  them.  These  ploughmen  may 
he  graded  as  first  or  second  ploughmen,  but  they  have  all  of  them  the  same  duties, 
kven  the  women  workers  have  for  the  most  part  definite  and  particular  duties. 

Dealing  with  the  principal  subjects  in  the  order  of  the  notes  for  inquiry,  the  first  to 

be  noticed  is  the— 


Conditions 
affecting 
labourer 
more  uni- 
form in 
Scotland 
than  in 
England. 


I. — Supply  op  Labour. 

complaint  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  labourers  is  very  general.  Bearing  Supply  in- 
nuT'  lucts  wbicb  have  been  already  stated  witb  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  sufficient. 
m cr  or  labourers,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  women  workers,  it  is  evident 
U *9160.  F £ 
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that  if  the  system  of  farming  formerly  pursued  had  been  still  carried  on,  labourers  must 
noiY  be  insufficient  in  number,  or  otherwise  they  must  have  been  in  former  times  much 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  great  superfluity  of  hands  at  anv 
period  within  recent  times.  The  decreased  supply  has  been  met  by  a change  of  system 
in  farming.  Although  the  arable  land  remains  about  the  same  in  extent  as  it  -was 
a large  proportion  is  left  in  rotation  grasses,  and  crops  requiring  the  greatest  amount 
of  labour  have  diminished  in  area  by  nearly  10  per  cent. ; by  the  use  of  machinery 
labour  is  economised,  and  a certain  amount  of  work  is  left  undone.  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle 
does  not  “think  that  an  alarming  scarcity  of  labourers  has  yet  arisen,”  and  he  regards 
it  “ as  a healthy  sign  that  there  are  no  unemployed  agricultural  labourers,  and  no  farms 
“ without  sufficient  servants  to  perform  the  necessary  work,”  that  “ there  is  no  sur- 
plus, but  that  there  is  nothing  like  a famine  of  labourers  anywhere.”  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  districts  which  he  surveyed ; but  these  were  some  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  districts  in  Scotland,  including,  as  they  did,  East  and  Mid  Lothian  and 
.Fife. 

Mr.  Butherfurd  found  all  over  the  districts  which  he  visited  in  the  north,  west,  and 
south-west  of  the  country,  that  “in  one  class  of  labour  or  another,  the  supply  of 
hands  required  for  agricultural  operations  was  insufficient.”  In  the  northern 
counties  the  demand  was  urgent,  and  in  the  south,  where  the  supply  was  sufficient,  it 
was  no  more  than  sufficient,  while  the  exodus  of  the  people  still  continued.  Mr.  Gillespie 
reports  a scarcity  in  two  out  of  three  districts  which  he  reported  upon,  including 
Aberdeen,  and  a group  of  counties  in  the  north-east.  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  that  in 
the  pastoral  districts  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Dumfries,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  shepherds,  though  ploughmen  were  short.  In  Berwick  and  Boxburgh  the 
supply  of  men  was  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Very  generally  women  workers,  and 
particularly  dairymaids,  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

. 129.  The  immigration  of  Irish  labourers,  though  greatly  diminished,  is  still  con- 
siderable in  those  counties  where  potatoes  and  com  are  largely  grown,  and  some  girls 
from  fckye  and  the  Hebrides  migrate  annually  though  in  decreasing  numbers.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  seaboard  villages  a large  amount  of  casual  labour 
is  obtained  at  busy  seasons  of  the  year. 

1^'  Complaints  as  to  inefficiency  of  the  present  race  of  labourers  were  frequently 
made  ; but  these  were  chiefly  in  districts  where  competing  industries  absorbed  many 
of  the  better  labourers  and  exerted  an  unsettling  influence  upon  others.  Generally  the 
complaint  was  that  the  labourers  were  less  willing  and  less  industrious  than  formerly 
but  not  that  skill  or  capacity  were  wanting. 


II. — Conditions  op  Engagement. 

131.  Throughout  the  whole  country  the  regular  practice  of  farmers  is  to  bite 
shepherds,  cattlemen,  and  married  labourers  by  the  year.  The  single  men  who  are 
lodged  on  the  farms,  whether  they  are  boarded  or  not,  are  hired  by  the  half  year, 
This  universal  custom  of  engaging  all  the  regular  staff  of  workmen  by  the  year  dis- 
tmguishes  the  Scotch  system  from  the  English — under  it  the  labourer  receives  regular 
wages  throughout  the  year ; he  loses  no  time  on  account  of  weather,  and  if  he  is 
sick  and  unable  to  work  his  wages  are  paid,  at  least  for  a period,  which  seems  to  have 
become  fixed  by  custom  at  six  weeks.  A few  extra  labourers  are  taken  on  when  require! 
by  the  day  or  week,  and  the  immigrants,  whether  Irish  or  others,  who  are  employed  at 
• pecial  work,  have  no  hiring  ; but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  some 

WT6J  ^oriera  are  “gaged  by  the  half  vear,  in  others  the  hired  cottager 
undei takes  to  find  a woman  worker  (generally  a member  of  bis  own  family!,  when 
her  services  are  required,  for  a definite  ium  per  day,  or  per  week. 

132.  The  engagement  with  the  labourers  is  usually  made  at  hiring  markets,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  being  either  Whitsuntide  (26th  May),  or  Martinmas  (Nov.  28th). 

C07?m^  y ^6  engagement  is  a verbal  one  only.  It  is  supposed  to  be  rendered 
binding  by  the  acceptance  of  earnest  money  or  “ arles,”  but  of  late  years  great 
to  reSft1  comP,amts  ha70  been  made  of  a growing  practice  among  the  labourer! 

“ to+  egagemmt.S’  oases  tvithout  notice  to  the  farmer,  who  expects  the 

nine.  Wh  A t0  C°T  A fcb<>  term-time,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  filling  the  vacant 
place  when  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  hired  servant  to  keep  his  Engagement. 

y’  Wh,Cl1  “ *?  s™  for  damaSes-  * not  very  effectivf,  and  an 
on  Wf  ‘ *,&= [T  1B.8ugpsted.by  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle,  who  appends  to  his  report 

strict  a legal  opinion  which  he  obtained  upon  the  subject  of  t*10 
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farmer’s  means  of  redress,  and  the  amendment  which  might  he  effected  in  the  law  as  to 
breaches  of  contract. 

133  The  difficulty  appears  to  arise  in  the  first  instance  from  the  engagement  being 
1 r verbal  and  not  written.  If,  however,  the  farmer  sues,  and  is  awarded  damages, 


r n QQiy  recover  by  seizing  or  by  arrestment  of  wages,  if  these  exceed  20s.  a week. 
The  complaint  appears  to  be  that  up  to  1875  there  was  power  to  imprison  the 
: faulter  if  he  did  not  pay  the  damages  awarded  or  find  caution  for  the  fulfilment 
f his  contract,  but  the  effect  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act 
°f  1875  and  of  the  Employers'  and  Workmens  Act,  1875,  has  been  to  make  the  master’s 
only  remedy  a claim  for  damages  which  can  only  be  recovered  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  that  written  contracts  only  should  be  recognised,  and  that 
on  a breach  of  such  contract  the  sheriff  should  have  power  to  order  the  respondent 
to  find  caution  for  performance,  and  in  default  to  order  imprisonment  for  a period 

not  exceeding  14  days.  , . ^ . , ..  . . . , ,.  , ., 

Mr.  Gillespie  reporting  on  the  subject  of  desertion  of  service,  including  failure  to 
begin'  a term  of  service  according  to  engagement,  which  he  says  had  been  found 
common  of  late  years,  contented  himself  with  suggesting  a milder  form  of  remedy 
by  the  arrest  of  wages  in  execution  of  a sheriff’s  decree  for  any  damages  that  might 
be  incurred  by  desertion. 

Such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  Mr.  Gillespie  suggested  could  not  be  regarded 
as  unfair  to  the  servant ; while  imprisonment  for  any  but  a flagrant  offence  or  for 
contempt  of  court  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  too  severe  a punishment  for  the 


Agreements 

generally 

verbal. 


Pringle, 

B.  I. 

App.  B.  3. 


amendment 
of  the  law. 


Gillespie, 

B.  VII.  22. 


134.  One  result  of  the  hiring  system  is,  strange  to  say,  the  frequent  change  of  situ-  Frequent 
ation  by  labourers  both  married  and  single.  It  seems  as  though  the  fixing  of  a <* 

definite  term  operated  to  encourage  men  to  move.  Yery  generally  the  restless  dis- 
position, the  fashion  of  flitting  year  after  year  is  spoken  of  and  deplored  by  the 
employers  as  not  merely  inconvenient  and  wasteful,  but  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
labourer’s  interest  in  his  home  or  his  work,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  feelings 
of  attachment  between  him  and  his  employer.  The  habit  is  said  to  be  much  en- 
couraged by  the  neglect  of  many  farmers  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  men  before  hiring  them. 


135.  Yarious  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a view  to  the  mitigation  of  this  Indefinite 
habit  of  constant  change.  In  his  Moray,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfar  reports  Mr.  Gillespie 
notices  one  suggestion  which  was  pressed  upon  his  attention  very  frequently,  and  it 
was  that  of  indefinite  engagements  terminable  by  a short  period  of  warning  as  a jj  vi^n, 
month  or  a fortnight.  Without  expressing  any  very  decided  opinion  as  regards  the  y'IL  is,  ’ 
single  men  who  are  farm  servants,  Mr.  Gillespie  expresses  “ grave  doubts  whether  VIII.  15. 
“ the  system  could  be  applied  to  married  men,  at  all  events  while  houses  are  so  scarce 


as  uutjy  are.  _ , 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  found  both  masters  and  men  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  point.  ' 

Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  directs  attention  to  a system  adopted  on  one  farm  of  paying  a 
bonus  in  respect  of  each  year’s  service  after  two  years  have  been  completed.  The 
plan  is  said  to  have  proved  successful,  and  if  continuity  of  service  can  be  promoted 
by  the  payment  of  a bonus  that  only  amounts  to  5s.  after  two  years’  service  and  to  20s. 
on  entering  the  eighth  year  of  service  the  system  would  be  a cheap  remedy  for 
an  acknowledged  and  growing  evil. 


136.  There  is  less  variation  in  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  hours  of  attendance  in  Hours  of 
Scotland  than  in  England,  though  the  time  for  commencement  and  leaving  off,  and  wor 
the  meal  hours  differ  somewhat.  Horsemen,  and  a considerable  proportion  of . all 
male  workmen  are  included  under  that  term,  have  about  14  hours  from  start  to  finish, 
but  out  of  these  they  take  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  for  dinner.  The 
hours  of  work  in  the  fields  (except  in  winter)  are  from  9 to  9^  hours,  the  journey  to  the 
field  from  the  stable  being  counted  in  the  time,  but  not  the  journey  home.  Unlike 
a large  number  of  the  English  labourers  the  homes  of  these  horsemen  are  near  the 
stables,  and  they  are  able  to  take  their  mid-day  meal  as  well  as  breakfast  at 
home. 

In  some  districts,  or  rather  upon  some  farms,  the  horsemen  are  required  to  visit 
the  stables  at  8 p.m.,  and  this  is  everywhere  considered  a grievance,  and  the 
objection  has  been  met  in  many  instances  by  imposing  the  duty  upon  the  men 
ln  rotation  or  by  the  farmer  personally  or  by  his  deputy,  the  “ grieve,5  under- 
taking it. 
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The  hours  of  stockmen  vary  more  than  those  of  ploughmen.  In  some  dish' 
they  are  extended  to  13  hours  of  attendance,  or  where  milking  at  dairy  fa-! 
is  carried  on  they  may  be  further  prolonged.  J 1118 


137.  The  ordinary  labourer  as  understood  in  England  does  not  exist  in  Scotia  >1 
1 In  estimating  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  former  country  it  was  thought  the  safer  1 
to  fix  the  hours  of  this  class  and  to  add  to  those  h mvrs  mars  nv  l«oc 


to  fix  the  hours  of  this  class  and  to  add  to  those  hours  more  or  less  to  make  un  lb 
hours  of  work  of  carters  and  stockmen,  but  in  the  case  of  Scotland  it  --  ’ - 


reference  to  the  hours  of  the  horsemen  that  the  working  hours  of  the  casual 


only  by 


and  the  women  workers  can  be  ascertained  in  many  instances.  It  appears  to  be  tl 
rule  that  “ orra  ” or  casual  men,  women  workers,  and  boys  work  the  samp  lmm*  1 
the  teams  in  the  fields,  that  is,  9 to  91  hours.  ® 


138.  Horsemen  very  generally  divide  the  Sunday  work,  all  of  them  attending  in  ft* 
morning,  after  which  the  work  is  attended  to  by  one  man  out  of  four  or  five  ft! 
rest  being  set  at  liberty.  5 tne 

Cattlemen  during  tie  winter  season  hare  very  frequently  a full  day's  work  ami 

STo  a7Tttat™yno  relief'  In  e“ept  “ tte  dairy  the^ 


° i I,139'  &i°uf  days  i*  w,aa  a usual  oraflition  in  engaging  hinds  or  married 
labourers  that  the  man  should  find  a woman  worker,  at  such  times  as  the  farmer  mi* 
require  her  services,  at  an  agreed  wage  per  diem.  Although  this  system  is  noticed  as 

P 8°T  P?5  °f«  ^ oountl7>  i<}  aPP6ara  to  be  much  less  common  than 
it  was  when  the  Reports i of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  the  Royal  Commission  on 

°itddren-  7ere  (1867-70).  At  the  present  time  it  is 

bound  to  rl?sotedT°f  X ma°  tiat  116  wdl  fiad  ‘h®  worker,  and  in  a few  districts  he  is 
bound  to  do  so.  In  others  the  man  who  has  members  of  his  family  prepared  to 
undertake  field  work  has  a decided  advantage  iu  the  “ feeing  ” or  hirino-  market  inas 
Thi^  firm617  * “ ‘°  BS0Ure  the  00ntinSmt  advantages  of  his  residence 


140.  Where  the  obligation  to  supply  a worker  exists,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
grievance  by  tne  labourers.  In  some  counties  the  wives  of  labourers  are  required  to 
undertake  the  work  of  milking  night  and  morning,  and  this  is  muXZplained  of 


III- — Wages  and  Earnings. 


141.  In  dealing  with  the  subject,  of  the  remuneration  received  by  labourers  in  Eng- 
land it  was  found  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  faet  that  wages,  nZX by  that  X 

e eS  ol  total  representfd  the  posSb 

no  !?rmil£s  of.  oaPjble  men  willing  to  work,  and  that  such  wages  afforded 

part  thB  .^om 

the  case  of  Scotland  it  is  equally  ne^Xv  ^ dlroo-X  sPeolal  SeaSOnS-  & 

standard  of  payment,  “ * 

142.  The  wages  m Scotland  are  constant  and  regular  throughout  the  year-  but  in 
a stm  gX”XxtLrXpaymeh7Xkin“ade  “P  °f  Percluisites  ™d  allowances  and  to 


yeL?  aeoXXnSifntW  thoB8ll.Ie“  common  now  than  it  was  20 

actual  receipts  of  the  labourers  inmanyta?  ”oXthe?r?We  1363  °f 

unon  thp  kind  nnvmfmfe  mi;,  _ J parts  or  the  country  without  putting  a value 

missioned  with  great  care,  and  the  Report?  o/M/Himter^7  ?0II|’ 

^fha^roX^ 

Sem,  S mV  CrilSn  e's  RZr  *5?  to1m  wbi°b  ma7  be  attached  to 

the  three  districts  which  he^LveyrfXd  otheT*™?18  f°g a 00mParis0?  b8^re,en 
premature  death  deprived  the  Commission If  °f  v C0™tCI’  to 

summary  estimate  of  the  comparative  results  & ad™tog®  of  receiving  from  him  a 


the  ordiXy  kbomer'the  taslX°  commrteXfor  th  mafe,tto  wa«es  ,aBd . earn™Ss,.°l 
tricts  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  pPf  that  Jl 
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married  ploughman  will  best  represent  a type  which  will  be  found  in  all  the  agricultural  ordinary 
districts,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  his  earnings  will  serve  to  gauge  pretty  labourers- 
accurately  those  of  other  classes,  excepting  the  shepherds. 

145.  A comparison  of  the  mean  rates  of  a large  number  of  estimated  weekly  earn-  Comparative 
ings  shows  rates  ranging  from  13s.  10$.  in  Orkney  and  Caithness  to  nearly  23s.  in  of 
Lanark,  with  an  approximate  average  of  18s.  9$.  Commencing  with  the  north,  where  weekly*  earn- 
tlie  minimum  rate  is  found,  there  is  a gradual  increase  to  about  17s.  3d.  a week  in  the  mgs. 

Moray  and  Aberdeen  groups  of  counties,  with  a,  further  rise  to  about  19s.  3$.  in 

Forfar,  Fife,  and  the  Lothians.  In  the  central  counties  of  Stirling,  Dumbarton, 

Renfrew,  and  Lanark  the  highest  level  of  22s.  to  23s.  is  reached.  Ayr,  Bute,  and 
South  Argyle  are  about  on  a level  with  the  Lothians.  Berwick  appears  to  be  slightly 
below  these,  and  in  the  three  counties  in  the  extreme  south-west  the  rate  declines  to 
about  17s. 

146.  The  lowest  rate  of  earnings  prevails  where  the  payment  is  most  largely  in  kind  Lowest  rates 
and  least  in  cash.  Thus,  in  Caithness,  it  would  appear  that  little  more  than  one -third  where  pay- 
of  the  receipts  of  a ploughman  are  in  money,  while  in  Lanark,  where  a much  higher 

rate  prevails,  the  payment  is  chiefly  in  cash,  the  only  additions  being  the  house  rent,  largeat  pro- 
and  the  carriage  of  coals.  Again,  in  the  Report  on  Berwick,  some  instances  are  given  portion  of 
where  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  are  paid  in  cash.  At  the  present  value  of  total, 
meal  the  earnings  of  labourers  paid  largely  in  that  commodity  will  naturally  be  depressed 
in  comparison  with  those  where  money  is  paid,  but  so  long  as  the  payment  in  kind  is 
made  only  in  such  commodities  as  can  be  fully  consumed,  and  are  required  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  labourer’s  family,  the  fluctuations  in  value  make  no  sensible  difference 
to  the  receiver. 

147.  The  compulsory  abolition  of  payments  in  kind  has  been  one  of  the  planks  in  the  Payment  in 
platform  of  agrarian  reform.  The  evidence  contained  in  the  reports  leads  to  the  con- 

elusion  that  the  change  is  pressed  by  outsiders  rather  than  by  labourers,  and  that  a 2o  years  ago. 
large  majority  of  the  labourers,  at  least  of  those  who  are  married,  prefer  the  present 
system,  while  some  of  the  farmers  are  quite  willing  to  substitute  money  for  produce. 

One  theoretical  objection  to  the  system,  namely,  that  the  farmer  supplies  the  labourer 
with  produce  of  an  inferior  quality,  meets  with  absolutely  no  support. 

148.  With  regard  to  milk,  which  is  a very  usual  allowance  in  kind,  the  substitution  Allowance 
of  money  for  that  article  would  practically  result  in  depriving  the  labourer’s  family  of  milk 

of  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.  common. 

149.  The  payment  of  shepherds  exhibits  considerable  variety.  In  many  of  the  Shepherds, 
arable  districts  the  class  is  unimportant  if  not  unknown,  but  in  the  purely  pastoral 
districts  they  are  almost  the  only  agricultural  labourers.  Mr.  Pringle  gives  a range 

of  earnings  in  his  districts  of  inquiry  from  16s.  6$.  to  29s.  3d.  a week.  These  earnings 
in  many  districts  are  made  up  partly  by  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  cows  with  their 
followers,  partly  by  other  perquisites,  the  cash  payment  being  only  a small  part  of  the 
whole.  The  system  of  payment  by  a shepherd’s  pack  ; that  is  by  the  keep  of  a certain 
number  of  sheep  with  the  master’s  flock,  once  very  common,  has  been  largely  discontinued, 
but  it  still  exists  in  Peebles  and  Selkirk.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of 
wool  and  also  of  the  lambs  and  ewes,  the  shepherds  who  are  thus  paid  have  suffered 
considerably.  In  one  instance,' given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  proceeds  of  the  shepherd’s 
pack  decreased  in  the  years  from  1889  to  1892  by  19Z.  13$.  or  7s.  6$.  a week. 

150.  Young  unmarried  ploughmen  who  are  boarded  and  lodged,  receive  as  wages  from  Young  men 
12L  to  18 L per  half  year,  the  highest  rate  being  reported  from  North  Lanark.  As  a and  “half- 
general rule,  these  labourers  are  not  now  boarded,  they  receive  wages  and  allowances  lms- 

on  the  same  scale  as  the  married  men  if  fully  competent,  and  in  some  districts,  a large 
number  of  them  are  lodged  in  bothies. 

151.  "Women  receive  from  Is.  to  2s.  a day  at  ordinary  work,  and  in  some  places  3s.  Women, 
or  3s.  6$,  a day  in  harvest,  the  wage  varies  according  to  the  demand  for  them  for 
particular  descriptions  of  work.  In  Berwickshire  where  they  are  much  employed,  they 

earn  from  25 1.  to  28Z.  a year,  and  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  as  much  Wilkinson, 
ns  32Z.  being  earned  by  a woman  worker,  but  this  included  the  rent  of  a house.  ' i1,  31‘ 
Dairymaids  get  from  20Z.  to  30L  wages  besides  board  in  the  dairying  districts.  Boys, 
until  they  can  manage  a team  of  horses,  get  about  the  same  wages  as  women. 

Comparing  the  present  rate  of  earnings  with  those  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Present 
luohmond’s  Commission  on  Agriculture,  1879-1882,  it  would  appear  from  an  abstract  earnings 
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dation. 


of  the  evidence  given  before  that  Commission  which  I have  prepared  for  the  use  of 
this  Commission  that  in  the  most  important  agricultural  counties,  the  earnings  of  the 
ploughmen  are  very  similar  in  amount.  In  Aberdeen,  the  estimates  for  the  two  periods 
are  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  Forfar,  they  are  now  19s.  4 d.  against  18s.  5d 
formerly.  In  East  and  Mid  Lothian,  they  are  19s.  Id.,  and  they  were  19s.  in  1880 
In  Berwick  they  are  18s.  6cZ.  against  18s.  3d.  In  the  Moray  district,  they  havo 
apparently  risen  from  14s.  lOd.  to  17s.  3d.,  and  in  Ayr  from  16s.  6d.  to  19s.  3d.  “ 

153.  As  compared  with  the  earnings  of  20  years  ago,  those  of  the  present  day  are 
considerably  higher  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Employment  of  Children,  &c.  in  Agriculture  (1867—70),  which  I have  laid  before  the 
Commission,  shows  a rise  in  Aberdeen  from  12s.  8 cl,  to  17s,  3d.  In  Fife  from  14s.  Ill 
to  19s.  3d.  In  the  Lothians  from  15s.  Id.  to  19s.  Id.  In  Berwick  from  15s.  8d.  to 
18s.  6d.  In  Ayrshire  from  14s.  8d.  to  19s.  3d.,  and  in  Stirling  from  15s.  4d.  to  22s. 
Taking  these  as  typical  counties,  the  increase  of  earnings  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent. 


IV. — The  Housing  of  the  Labourer. 

154.  The  system  of  housing  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Scotland  differs  in  some 

essential  features  from  that  which  commonly  prevails  in  England.  The  married 
labourers  instead  of  being  for  the  most  part  located  in  villages  occupy  farm  cottages, 
the  supply  of  a sufficient  number  of  dwellings  for  the  regular  staff  of  the  farm  being 
considered  as  much  a part  of  the  proper  equipment  of  a farm  as  the  supply  of  stables 
barns,  or  byres.  J ' 

155.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a large  proportion  of  the  hired  labourers  are 
unmarried,  and  they  require  no  house  of  their  own;  their  accommodation  is  provided 
« wv.0n»  °f  tW0  WaXs’  winck  are  distinguished  as  the  “ farm  kitchen”  system  and  the 

bothy  _ system.  Under  the  “ farm  kitchen  ” plan  the  men  servants  are  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  farmhouse,  or  upon  the  farm  premises ; under  the  “ bothy  ” system 
lodging  is  found  for  them  in  barracks  on  the  farm,  but  they  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments as  to  meals.  Formerly,  the  hired  servants  were  inmates  of  the  house  and  members 
of  the  household,  but  very  frequently  where  the  practice  of  boarding  the  men  is  still 
farmhouse  6 “ barracks  011  the  farm’  widle  theJ  take  their  meals  in  the 

In  the  Lothians,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh  the  farm  cottage  system  appears  to  be  the 
Tie  botk7  ^stem  is  extensively  developed  in  Fife,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Perth, 
Kllicarcbn®’  Mora&an(J  ^ai™  ’ 3S  also  found  in  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland, 

S thl  °^kne?'Q  Ti6  farm  klt°hen  slstem  prevails  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and 
m all  the  Midland  and  South-western  Counties. 

gard  7 °°ttages’. 14  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
t r 6 ff  00™4lfs7bere  at  present  there  is  any  great  complaint  as  to 

the  rentin'  7 00?tafe3  bailable  for  labourers  under  the  existing  circumstances,  hut 
MiraSon  ofd  °f  the  bo*y  ay?1?™  m certain  districts  must  be  regarded  as  an 

who™  h nretnU  ™mber  of  houses  in  those  districts,  and  in  those  counties 

where  it  prevails  extensively,  a deficiency  of  cottages  is  reported. 

bother1*  14  18  S«ted  tbatgreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
is  cmvevedldW  thf  7geS  and  improving  existing  ones.  But  the  impression  which 
iemafns To  to  L , P,  u i™4  7 T4™0*5  wbi<*  contain  is  that  very  much 

=7°ftn=htfed  trTder  existing  cottages  fit  habitations.  With  the 
l,T,rl  new  r T 1 * ? 7 Z0TS\  olass  of  bouses  ia  beillg  abandoned,  while,  on  the  other 
who  ™ the  S r E 7 t6r  ,0laSS  T beblg  continuahy  added.  The  county  councils, 
who  ate  the  sanitary  authorities  and  their  medical  officers  of  health  have  in  many 

ha7Tbeenb TffecteZ  a,°tlTO’  “nd  ™d0r  thdr  0rder6  ertensiTe  rePairs  and  improvements 

thaifof  BnSd°4  £7^777*'°“  tbe  average  cottage  in  Scotland  is  far  inferior  to 
iiflator  b l!  Senerally  substantially  constructed  than  in 

the  latter  country.  The  great  defect  noticed  in  almost  every  locality  is  the  dampness 

o th7Z.t0  f 7 leyel  °f  7 fl00rs- tbs  sit“at™  “ con  ao  wlthT  bant 

“enerrii;Two  1 1"!?;.  Tbe  of  rooms  in  rural  cottages  Is  yery 

a ^dld  bT  7 ad?  °n  01  a oloset  Tbe  older  houses  have  only  one 

as  to  thTnumlL  °£.the  mto  two  compartments.  The  Census  Returns 

the  number  of  families  and  inhabitants  in  different  classes  of . accommodation  for 
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1891  though  they  exhibit  a considerable  advance  since  1881,  show  that  more  than  c^“s  ^ 
one-half  of  °the  families  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  of  h0T,^'8 
Scotland  live  in  tenements  with  not  more  than  two  rooms,  and  fully  10  per  cent,  of  accommo- 
them  in  tenements  of  ono  room,  whereas  in  England  little  more  than  6 per  cent,  of  the  dation. 
oouulation  in  similar  districts  have  to  put  up  with  such  limited  accommodation  as  two 
rooms.  Many  of  the  modern  houses  are  single  storeyed,  and  where  bedrooms  upon  an 
upper  floor  have  been  supplied  they  are  not  liked  by  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  to 
make  the  kitchen  the  sleeping  place.  Upon  some  estates  cottages  equal  to  the  better 
English  type  have  been  built,  but  the  average  of  cottages  in  Scotland  must  be  con- 
sidered inferior,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  even  less  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
separate  sleeping  apartments  for  persons  of  different  sexes  than  those  of  the  same  class 
in  England. 

159.  In  the  matter  of  sanitary  conveniences  Scotland  is  also  far  behind  England.  In  Sanitary  con- 
gome  districts  privies  are  said  to  be  “ conspicuous  by  their  absence,”  or,  if  present,  by  venieucea- 
their  non-use  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  one  report  from  a 

medical  officer  of  health,  73  out  of  95  cottages  are  said  to  have  no  accommodation  of  Pringle,  B.T., 
the  kind,  while  11  only  have  a satisfactory  provision.  APP- 

160.  The  bothies  in  which  the  unmarried  men  are  quartered  are  described  by  Bothies. 

Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  in  his  report  on  Fife  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  also  by 

Dr.  Nasmyth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  in  most  unfavourable 
terms,  as  “ the  most  inferior  of  all  houses,”  conspicuous  in  discomfort,  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting in  character,  and  demoralising  to  the  young  men  who  occupy  such  quarters ; 
and  Mr.  Gillespie  speaks  in  very  similar  terms  of  those  which  came  under  his 
observation. 

Under  this  system  from  two  to  four  men  occupy  a building  of  one  or  two  rooms. 

The  men  cook  for  themselves.  The  rooms  may  be  occasionally  visited  by  a woman  for 
cleansing  purposes,  but  these  visits  are  irregular  and  uncertain.  The  men  and  young 
lads  are  under  no  restraint,  and  they  become  accustomed  and  inured  to  discomfort  and 
dirt. 

161.  Although  the  farm  kitchen  system  is  still  common  in  many  counties  of  Scotland  Farm 
it  is  for  the  most  part  in  a modified  form,  the  men  sleeping  in  barracks  which  resemble  kltchen 
bothies  in  character,  except  that  no  cooking  has  to  be  done  there.  The  nature  of  the  sys  em‘ 
accommodation  provided  for  these  farm  servants  is  described  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  as  Butlierfurd, 
being  frequently  above  or  alongside  a stable,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Dumfries-shire  states  that  they  are  “ occasionally  even  over  swine.”  The  furniture  is 

said  to  be  generally  scanty.  Some  of  these  places  are  spoken  of  as  deplorably  uncom- 
fortable, others  as  fairly  convenient  and  roomy. 

162.  The  county  councils  have  not  confined  their  attention  to  cottages  alone  ; they  Action  of 
have  caused  in  some  counties  at  least  an  inspection  of  bothies  and  sleeping-places  to  be  C0JTt-Tlg 
made,  condemnin  g those  that  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  Aberdeenshire  they  have  appointed  a committee  to  consider  the  best  plan  for  Gillespie, 
a model  sleeping- place  in  order  that  they  may  let  proprietors  know  what  the  council  B-  XI1-  3P- 
are  prepared  to  recommend  and  insist  upon. 

163.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  farm  cottages,  which  comprise  a very  Ownership 
large  proportion  of  those  occupied  by  farm  labourers,  are  let  with  the  farms  and  are  and  tenure 
held  by  the  occupants  rent  free.  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle,  in  estimating  the  addition  to  of  cottaSes- 
wages  represented  by  the  provision  of  a house  and  garden  rent  free,  puts  the  value  of 

these  at  from  21.  to  61.  per  annum,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  house, 
but  he  says  the  largest  proportion  occupy  houses  of  the  class  which  he  considers  worth 
41.  per  anuum. 

_ The  tenure  of  the  farm  cottages  is  for  one  year,  the  period  for  which  the  men  are 
hired,  and  the  condition  upon  which  they  are  held  is  that  of  the  servant  working  for 
the  farmer  who  has  hired  lus  services. 

Y. — Gardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

164.  Cottages  are  universally  provided  with  gardens  which  are,  however,  in  most  Gardens, 
districts  small,  200  square  yards  (6-7  perches)  being  a usual  size  ; they  do  not  appear 

to  be  generally  well  cultivated,  or  to  be  much  desired.  The  common  custom  of 
allowing  a hired  labourer  a certain  quantity  of  potatoes,  which  is  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  his  family,  makes  him  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  a large  garden, 
and  his  habit  of  changing  his  situation  so  frequently  prevents  his  taking  any  interest 
m the  surroundings  of  his  home. 

Ff  4 
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B.  I.  55. 


Strikes 

unknown, 

Gillespie. 
B.  VIII., 
App.  35. 


Relations 
(airly  good. 


Pringle. 
A.  61. 


165.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  allotments  which  are,  as  far  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  concerned,  unknown  and  undesired.  Potato  grounds  are  provided  in 
some  districts,  but  as  a rule  a definite  quantity  of  potatoes  is  provided  as  part  of  the 
wages  agreed  upon. 


Va. — Cows  and  Cow-runs,  &c. 

166.  It  appears  that  cows  are  much  less  kept  by  labourers  than  was  the  case 
• formerly.  In  the  pastoral  districts  the  keep  of  one  or  two  cows  with  their  “ followers” 

is  a very  usual  form  of  payment.  In  the  more  agricultural  districts  the  hinds  and 
ordinary  labourers  seldom  possess  cows  of  their  own,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  the  Lothians.  Where  they  are  found  the  farmer  keeps  the 
cow,  summer  and  winter,  for  an  agreed  sum  of  2s.  or  3s.  a week,  or  8Z.  a year.  The 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  this  way  is  regretted  by  many  employers 
and  others.  By  the  labourers,  it  is  said  to  be  caused  by  their  inability  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  cow,'  but  it  is  clear  that  this  difficulty  was  overcome  in 
past  . days  when  wages  were  lower  than  they  are  now.  While  some  farmers  object  to 
keeping  cows  for  their  labourers,  others  are  so  convinced  of  their  being  an  advantage 
to  them  and  their  families  that  they  have  advanced  the  money  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  animal.  In  several  counties  where  wages  are  not  paid  entirely  in  cash 
a daily  allowance  of  new  milk  (two  to  three  imperial  pints)  forms  a part  of  the  payment 
in  kind. 

Pigs  are  not  largely  kept  by  farm"  labourers,  many  employers  having  a feeling 
that  labourers,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  farmyard,  might  he  tempted  to 
dishonesty  if  they  were  allowed  to  keep  them. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies. 

167.  The  regular  and  continuous  employment  at  fixed  wages  with  the  security  that 
those  wages  will  be  paid  during  sickness  makes  the  labourers  in  Scotland  very  generally 
indifferent  to  benefit  societies  such  as  those  in  England,  which  are  mainly  patronised 
by  those  who  desire  to. provide  against  a total  loss  of  income  by  sickness  or  disable- 
ment. In  a few  localities,  however,  membership  of  a benefit  society  is  common,  and 
m others  men  insure  against  accident  or  to  provide  for  their  funeral  expenses,  and 
m the  extreme  north  a certain  number  are  said  to  insure  with  the  object  of  receiving 
a fund  at  the  end  of  a fixed  term  of  years. 


VII. — Trade  Unions,  Strikes,  &c. 

168-  There  is  not  in  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  any  record  of  a 
n e among  ^nculturnl  labourers,  except  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  women  in 
Stirlingshire.  The  Scottish  Ploughmen’s  Pederal  Union  has  a considerable  number 
c.‘°  b\6,’<S°J  widfly  distributed,  and  a few  local  organisations,  like 
V ^erTa?*s . Union  of  Aberdeenshire,  are  spoken  of  in  tie  Reports.  Tie 
-l  ip  i 6 ® eia  JW  are  to  obtain  weekly  payments  and  money  waa'es,  weekly 

tfh  fid  7 ’ ? aflltab!e  of  wiole  free  days,  a week's  work  of  56  hours, 

n°y  f°T  0Tert™e'.  abolition  of  feeing  (or  hiring)  markets;  better 
a sick  benAflt  °d  I acc9min?dat1011-  The  union  has  also  for  its  objects  to  provide 
a sick  benefit  and  funeral  society,  and  a superannuation  fund  for  aged  members. 

UUh  Relations  between  Employees  and  Employed. 

the  6,9el 6?6Ct  RePOTt3  ot  Assistant  Commissioners  is  that 
• 6 *W0  claases'tlie  employers  and  employed,  are  fairly  good, 
and  svmmtliv  ' The  m’,,11*  80106  p!frk  °a  tbe  ccmnir7,  there  is  a want  of  good  feeling 
their  sihmtimvi  ^ ^ c°ml^am  the  restless  spirit  which  leads  men  to  change 

Ihe  otW  hind  ™ fl7’  °f  ,‘te  b?,aCl1  0f  aSreements)  and  desertion  of  service.  On 

holies  semredtn  tW°°SPlam  toOTS  ; ^ to  ta™  holidays  aad 

ments^to  » vrarlv  ’ ey  would  many  of  them  prefer  short  and  indefinite  engage- 

amount  nf  JnrnhU  f , ??es  not  aPP9ar  that  there  was  much  complaint  as  to  the 
amount  of  earnings  (except  with  regard  to  women's  wages),  or  the  form  of  payment, 

™raemse^,0MaL“htead  °f  kincl  ,Pay^,  mSJg  with  lit!  support  from 
are  said  to  he  lecq  ,p  + 5®  apparently  entirely  pressed  by  outsiders ; the  farmers 

Pring  e save  theBSrlHn6  to  ^ ^tem  than  the  men  themselves.  Mr. 

nngle  says  the  relations  are  most  strained  where  the  land  is  inferior,  and  the  farmers 
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« small  men,”  and  that  wherever  bad  bothies,  bad  cottages,  and  proximity  to  mining 
villages  and  manufacturing  towns  occurred,  the  relations  were  anything  but  cordial. 

170.  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  proposes  a board  of  conciliation  which  should  authoritatively  Proposed 
decide  questions  submitted  to  it  by  persons,  employers  or  employed,  having  a grievance  filiation, 
in  any  matter  not  directly  connected  with  the  value  of  labour.  Pringle, 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  proposed  board  might  adjudicate  are  not  particularised.  A.  72. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  in  which  the  value  of  labour  is  not  more  or 
less  involved,  e.g.,  hours  of  labour,  half -holidays,  &c.  It  may  be  that  an  arbitration 
between  individual  parties  upon  some  disputed  point  might  lead  to  more  definite  agree- 
ments as  to  the  conditions  of  service,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a decision  of  such  a 
board  would  be  accepted  as  unconditionally  binding  upon  others  than  the  parties 
applying  or  concerned.  If  a large  proportion  of  the  labourers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
farmers  on  the  other  side,  were  combined  together  in  different  trade  associations,  which 
could  agree  to  submit  matters  in  dispute  to  such  a board  with  a binding  engagement 
to  accept  its  decision,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  establish  such  a body,  but  a decision 
between  two  individuals  would  scarcely  be  accepted  generally  as  a precedent  to  govern 
all  similar  cases. 


IX. — General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 


171.  The  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  by  all  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  an  Improved 
opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  a large  majority  of  witnesses,  is  that  the  condition, 
material  condition  of  the  labourers  has  immensely  improved  of  late  years.  Wages 

have  increased,  the  hours  of  work  are  shorter,  the  work  is  easier;  the  average  con- 
dition of  cottages  has  improved.  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  states  that  in  all  his  travels  he  Pringle, 
never  heard  of  any  person  willing  to  work  who  had  failed  to  get  it ; and  he  adds  “ the  7o- 
“ surroundings  of  the  labourer’s  home  are  cheerful ; that  all  traces  of  care  and  want 
are  gone,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  labourer  are  now  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
“ his  position  in  other  respects.” 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  is  equally  of  opinion  that  in  means  and  comfort  the  position  of  the  Rutherfurd, 
agricultural  labourer  has  greatly  improved,  and  that  his  condition  is  good  “ even  when  A-  93, 

“ compared  with  that  of  working  men  with  higher  wages.” 

172.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  districts  of  inquiry  in  England  lay  chiefly  where  the  England  aud 
earnings  of  the  labourers  are  decidedly  above  the  average  of  that  country,  compares  compared, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  there  with  that  of  those  in  the  border  counties  of 

Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  adjoining  pastoral  counties,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and 
he  concludes  that  “the  farm  servant  is  at  present  better  off  in  Scotland  than  in 
“ England.  Whether  paid  all  in  cash  or  partly  in  kind,  or  by  way  of  allowances,  his  “q0U’ 

“ wages  are,  as  a rule,  somewhat  higher,  and,  being  sure  of  them  whether  well  or  ill, 

“ he  is  released  from  any  great  anxiety  as  to  the  future  as  well  as  from  the  necessity 
“ of  making  provision  for  that  future  by  subscribing  to  clubs  to  the  diminution  of  his 
“ income.” 


173.  It  is  said  that  as  the  labourer’s  material  condition  has  improved  there  has  been  Moral  con- 
a corresponding  progress  in  his  moral  condition,  that  he  is  more  temperate,  and  that 
illegitimacy,  though  still  a great  stain  upon  the  morality  of  the  rural  classes,  has 

steadily  and  largely  decreased,  and,  further,  that  very  few  of  the  paupers  of  Scotland  Rutherfurd, 
are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  App  g 

174.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  race  of  Labourers 
labourers  is  less  thrifty  and  less  inclined  to  save  than  its  predecessors — that  the  less  tlmhy- 
opportunity  of  accumulating  money  which  the  unmarried  farm  servants  undoubtedly 

eujoy  is  too  much  neglected,  and  that  domestic  economy  is  much  less  practised  than 
formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  reports  record  many  instances  where  considerable 
savings  have  been  made  by  labourers,  and  notices  of  men  who  commencing  as  farm 
labourers  have  risen  to  be  capitalist  farmers  or  professional  men. 

175.  The  absence  of  a strong  inducement  to  save  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  Want  of 
reasons  why  men  do  not  of  tener  lay  by  money ; and  the  general  decay  and  disappearance  object  for 
of  crofts  in  some  districts,  and  the  paucity  of  small  holdings  in  others,  are  subjects  of 

regret,  because  the  encouragement  which  such  holdings  might  give  to  thrift  is  wanting. 
various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  crofters  and  small  holders  suc- 
ceeding, but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  where  the  occupation  of  small  holdings 
can  be  combined  with  other  work  they  are  advantageous,  not  only  because  they  offer 
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(rilluspie,  to  the  farm  servant  a palpable  object  for  saving,  but  also  because  they  form  “ a useful 

B.  VII.  40.  « reservoir  and  nursery  of  labour.5’  The  children  of  the  crofters  are  saicl  to  1^ 
“ trained  to  be  the  best  class  of  farm  servants.’ 


Improve- 
ment of 
dwellings 
desirable. 
Pringle, 
A.  83. 


Amendment 
of  Juw  of 
master  and 
servunt. 


176.  It  would  appear  that,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  the  cottage  accommodation  is 
the  principal  matter  in  which  something  may  be  done  to  improve  thrvcondition  0f 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  I agree  with  Mr.  Pringle  and  others  in  suggesting  that 
State  loans  should  be  made  to  landlords  upon  easy  terms  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  supply  of  better  cottages.  An  increased  supply  of  cottages  would  diminish  the 
number  of  bothies,  and  thus  effect  a great  improvement  in  those  counties  where  the 
bothy  system  still  exists.  The  administration  of  the  various  Acts  relating  to  public 
health  must  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  occupants  of  inferior  and  insanitary  dwellings. 
The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  refusing  to  sanction  schemes  by  which  medical 
officers  of  health  for  counties,  or  chief  medical  officers  of  districts,  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  private  practice,  and  the  efforts  which  the  Board,  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  county  councils,  have  made  to  establish  a more  efficient  sanitary  organisation, 
supply  an  example  of  what  might  be  accomplished,  and  has  already  been  suggested  as 
desirable,  in  England. 

177.  It  seems  desirable  to  make  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  master  and 
servant  as  would  enable  either  party  to  obtain,  by  a process  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  a wilful  breach  of  contract. 


Section  D. — IRELAND. 

b«r  of  178.  The  number  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture  in  Ireland,  included  in  the  Census 
Returns  under  the  occupations  of  (1)  agricultural  labourers,  cottagers  ; (2)  shepherds; 
rs  and  (3)  farm  servants,  probably  falls  far  below  the  number  of  those  who  work  for 

-icul-  wages  on  farms  in  that  country,  not  only  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  those  who 

are  enumerated  as  “ General  Labourers,”  and  who  work  on  farms  at  some  time  or  other,  | 
but  also  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  persons  included  under  the  designation  of 
farmers,  and  farmers’  male  relatives  without  a specified  occupation.  These  farmers  and 
farmers’  sons,  &c.  are  generally  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  position  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  many  of  them  work  for  wages  on  the  farms  of  others  when  they  have  an  j 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  total  number  of  the  wage  earners  in  agriculture  was  in 
1891  280,086,  while  that  of  the  general  labourers  was  118,980  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  farmers  numbered  417,003  and  farmers’  sons,  &c.  were  212,731.  The  gross  total 
of  those  included  under  the  four  occupations  mentioned  was  1,028,800,  or  nearly  22  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland. 

179.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Ireland  is  shown  bj  j 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  is  classed  among  agriculturists,  j 
while  in  England  and  Wales  that  class  forms  less  than  4 per  cent.,  and  in  Scotlaud  1 
less  than  5 per  cent.,  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  whole  number  of  adult  males  in  i 
Ireland  54  per  cent,  are  agriculturists.  Among  the  agriculturists,  as  a class,  the  wage  I 
earners  are  less  important  in  respect  of  numbers  than  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scot-  J 
land,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ouly  about  30  per  cent,  of  that  class  in  Ireland,  while  j 
they  are  more  than  73  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  62$  per  cent,  in 
Scotland. 

180.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  agricultural  labourers  have  decreased  more 
rapidly  than  the  whole  population  of  Ireland.  This  decrease  was  much  more  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  females  than  in  that  of  males,  the  former  having  diminished  at  the  rate 
of  38  per  cent.,  and  the  males  by  about  14  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891,  so  that 
whereas  the  female  wage  earners  were  in  1881  10 ’7  per  cent.,  in  1891  they  were 
ouly  7-9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Periods  of  181.  The  number  of  wage  earners  under  the  age  of  15  years  has  sensibly  diminished 

',c,e'  since  1881,  and  it  is  now  less  than  5 per  cent.,  while  all  those  whose  age  does  not 

exceed  20  years  form  26  per  cent.,  and  those  between  20  and  65  years  are  about  66  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number. 


Decrease,  in 
number  of 
labourers. 


Paramount 
importance 
of  agrioul- 

1 reland. 


Distribution  182.  Taking  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  separately  the  wage  earners  are  most 
ndn°rS  nnmerous  iu  ratio  to  population  in  Munster,  while  agriculturists  form  the  largest  pro- 
u. rist°  ' portionatc  part  of  the  whole  population  in  Connaught,  hut  wage  earners  in  ratio  to 
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ffriculturists  are  most  numerous  in  Leinster.  The  relative  importance  of  the  agricul- 
turists and  wage  earners  in  the  four  provinces  in  1891  is  shown  by  the  following 
table 


- 

Connaught. 

Leinster.  , 

• 

Munster,  j 

Ulster.  | 

Ireland. 

Arrriculturists  in  ratio  to  population 
xficre  earners  in  ratio  to  population  - 
Wage  earners  in  ratio  to  agriculturists  - 

26-57 

5-02 

18-91 

15-57 

6-27 

40-30 

19-36 

7-11 

36-73 

19-09 

5-29 

27-74 

19'42 

5-95 

30-65 

But  within  the  provinces,  taking  the  counties  separately,  there  is  a wide  variation, 
as  is  shown  by  a memorandum  on  the  Irish  Census  Returns,  which  I have  prepared 
for  the  Commission. 

183.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  inquiry  in  Ireland  was  carried  out  in  30  Districts  of 
different  districts.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland),  a inquiry- 
series  of  short  minutes  by  the  different  Local  Government  inspectors,  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  poor  law  unions  in  the  country,  was  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  these  proved  of  great  assistance  in  determining  the  selection  of  fitting  districts 

for  inquiry.  In  these  minutes  the  population  of  the  several  unions  was  broadly  classed 
as  “ agricultural,”  “ mixed  industrial,”  and  “ migratory.” 

The  districts  which  were  selected  extend  into  every  county  in  Ireland.  Owing 
to  the  overlapping  of  union  and  county  boundaries,  several  counties  are  represented 
by  more  than  one  district  of  inquiry.  Rive  of  the  districts  are  situate  wholly  or  partly 
in  Connaught,  ten  in  Leinster,  eight  in  Munster,  and  nine  in  Ulster.  According  to  the 
classification  adopted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Local  Government  Board  formerly  mentioned, 
nineteen  of  the  districts  have  a population  which  is  mainly  “agricultural,”  ten  have  a 
“mixed  industrial,”  and  one  a “ migratory  ” population.  The  thirty  districts  include 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  area,  and  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  population  and  the 
agriculturists  of  the  whole  country. 

184.  These  selected  districts  exhibit  great  variety  in  respect  of  density  of  population,  Character- 
distribution  of  the  population  upon  agricultural  holdings,  size  and  value  of  holdings,  's.tlcs. of 
agriculture,  and  live  stock.  In  every  district  there  was  between  1881  and  1891  a d,stric 
decrease  in  the  population  varying  from  17-^  per  cent,  in  Castleblayney  (Monaghan  and 
Armagh)  to  7£  per  cent,  in  Naas  (Kildare  and  Wicklow).  The  two  districts  just 

named  as  exhibiting  the  maximum  and  minimum  decrease  in  population,  happen  also 
to  be  those  which  have  respectively  the  greatest  and  the  least  proportionate  part  of 
their  population  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  Castleblayney  76  per  cent.,  and  in  Naas 
only  38  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  population  are  agriculturists.  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  infer  from  these  two  examples  that  the  decrease  in  population  has  generally  been 
greatest  where  the  agriculturists  are  most  numerous. 

185.  The  character  of  Irish  agriculture  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  that  Character- 

of  England  and  Scotland.  The  holdings  are  generally  much  smaller  in  extent  and  in  agricnl- 
value,  and  the  crops  which  require  most  labour  occupy  a much  smaller  portion  of  the  ture. 
total  area  and  also  of  the  cultivated  area.  Thus  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  agri- 
cultural holdings  do  not  exceed  15 1.  in  annual  value,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
area  is  in  holdings  of  less  than  that  value.  The  area  of  crops  of  all  kinds  including 
bay  is  less  than  one-fourth,  whereas  in  England  it  is  about  45  per  cent.,  of  the  whole 
area.  In  Ireland  ' only  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  Corn  or  Green 
crops  or  Elax,  while  in  England  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  that  area  is  under  those  crops. 

These  facts  have  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  employment  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Small  farmers  can  rarely  find  continuous  employment  for  hired  labourers. 

If  they  require  more  labour  than  their  family  can  supply  it  is  only  during  a busy 
season  such  as  hay  or  harvest,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  year  they  frequently  become 
competitors  with  the  labourers  for  employment. 

186.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  the  statistics  as  to  holdings  of  different  classes  Size  of 
show  a remarkable  prevalence  of  small  holdings. ' Thus,  in  Westport  and  Castlerea,  effecting &S 
more  than  90  per  cent,  in  number  of  the  agricultural  holdings  do  not  exceed  15 1.  in  employment, 
annual  value,  and  in  nine  districts  of  inquiry  three- fourths  of  the  whole  number  of 

r° . ngs  are  in  the  same  category.  In  Kenmare  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
*s  a .ridings  °f  the  same  class,  and  in  six  other  districts,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
land  is  in  holdings  of  this  description.  Again,  in  respect  of  cultivation,  in  Westport 
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less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  corn  or  root3  ; in  Castlerea  these  cro 
are  only  15  per  cent.,  and  in  Kenmare  they  are  little  more  than  6 per  cent,  of  +h ! 
area.  It  is  true  that  these  are  extreme  instances  ; but  there  are  not  a few  district’ 
where  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  similar,  and  even  in  some  of  those  district 
which  represent  the  other  extreme  of  comparatively  large  holdings,  the  prospects  of 
* the  continuous  employment  of  labourers  are  not  encouraging,  Thus,  in  Kilmallock 
(Cork),  where  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  holdings  and  only  7 per  cent,  of  the 
area  are  in  the  class  not  exceeding  152.  annual  value,  while  nearly  40  per  cent,  h, 
number  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  area  are  in  holdings  of  100L  value  and 
upwards,  the  corn  and  green  crops  are  only  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 

Circum-  187.  The  dependence  of  so  large  a part  of  the  population  upon  agriculture,  the  nature 
stances  do  of  the  holdings  and  the  character  of  the  farming  largely  influence  the  condition  of 

condnnoos  the  labouper'  VeI7  throughout  the  country  the  circumstances  are  not  soot 

employment.  as  refluire  the  continuous  or  constant  employment  of  labourers. 

No  general  188.  Except  in  the  north-eastern  counties  and  a few  districts  in  other  parts  of  the 
classification  country  where  large  farms  are  to  be  found,  the  agricultural  labourers  have  not 
a ourcrh.  aS  a rule,  definite  occupation,  Carters  and  Stockmen  are  not  distinguished  from 
others,  and.  “the  care  of  the  horses  and  animals  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
labourers.”  The  labourers  may  be  divided  into  (i)  ordinary  labourers,  (ii)  indoor 
farm  servants,  and  (iii)  herds  or  shepherds ; and  in  the  Census  Returns  they  are 
enumerated  under  those  heads,  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  being  classed  as 
“ Agricultural  labourers  or  cottagers,”  about  42  percent,  as  “ Farm  servants,”  and 
2 per  cent,  as  “ Shepherds.”  Nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the  indoor  farm  servants  and  nearlv 
o per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  labourers  (of  the  Census  Returns)  are  females. 


Present 

supply. 


O’Brien. 

B.  I.  33,  38. 


Richards, 

B.  III.  8, 12. 


Richards, 
B.IV.  12, 13. 


Decreased 

demand. 


I. — Supply  op  Labour. 

189.  It  appears  that  in  15  out  of  30  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  there  is,  at  some  period 
ot  the  year,  more  or  less  prolonged,  an  insufficient  supply  of  labourers,  but  that  in  most 
ot  these  districts  there  are,  at  times,  too  many  labourers  for  the  work  to  he  done, 
in  only  one  district  Downpatrick,  is  there  an  alleged  general  and  decided  scarcity, 
in  two  districts,  Bailieboro’  and  Westport,  the  supply  of  labourers  is  said  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  In  nine  districts,  supply  and  demand  appear  to  he  balanced, 
but  m some  cases  the  balance  is  obtained  by  there  being  almost  no  labourers  and 
almost  no  employers,  as  for  instance  in  Kenmare,  where  the  labourers  are  said  to  ho  few 
m number  and  m places  almost  extinct,  employment  is  casual  and  intermittent,  tie 
farms  are  too  small,  and  the  farmers  too  poor  to  employ  hired  labour.  In  otto 
distiicts,  as  in  Balrothery,  the  supply  and  demand  are  about  upon  a par,  and  employ- 
ment is  regular  and  continuous.  As  an  instance  of  an  excess  of  labourers,  relatively 
™rk  10  d™<b  district  of  Bailieboro’  may  be- noticed ; there  the  demand 
1 ai  o e ot  a fitful  and  precarious  character,  a few  weeks  potato  planting  and 
™ “OTe  waekB,  d™S  i^est  give  employment,  but  those  who  are  not  hired  farm 
t rell  llp™  ™ore  tbaIL  four  months'  work  on  the  farm  in  the  course  of  tie 
hem  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  this  uuion  lias 

DolnotrieV  h I iPer  °?nt  sinoe  1881  ■ aad  of  24  per  cent,  since  1871.  In 
^ere  ? bal?™6  betfeen  supply  and  demand  has  been  established,  tie 
TorUOhleSS  ?“  ia  Mieboro’,  as  it  was  12  per  cent,  between 
1881  and  1891,  and  21  per  cent,  between  1871  and  1891. 

the^kswTdecreSed  kCtlS  P°Pulati<m  throughout  the  country 

■ mm\hIZ?Ldf18wi0-S  ?“re  ,ja.  so™  immigration  of  workers  at  busy  seasons  of  tie 
m3tanoe  bTg,  Mmallook  (Cork)  to  which  dis  Jet  a number  of 
EwZ  gm  i Vni  ra8“larl7  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Kerry.  These 
for  about  niii  - mnntJ1'0  +h  ^ mor®-  are  hired  hv  the  dairy  farmers  as  indoor  servants 
neZ^  thevZrt  thZ  he  ^ (“arcb  to  December),  after  the  expiration  of  which 
stream  of  male  curl  fem  i „omes'  nt'°  Betterkehny  and  Limavady  there  is  a constant- 
’ “i Zf6  fT  8erTants  from  Ws8t  Donegal,  and  a few  other  instances 
parts  inWTCsr^  and  ™oultirated  districts  into  cultivated 

StLtommissZe”4  “ ^ ^ ™ “entioned  in  the  Eeports  of  the 


Migration. 


192.  From  nine  districts 
regularly  takes  place.  The 


migration  to  England  and  Scotland  for  a portion  of  the  year 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  migratory  population 
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tke  districts  of  inquiry  is  Westport,  from  which  it  is  said  that  32*7  per  1,000 
af the  population  migrate  regularly  in  search  of  work.  This  proportion  is,  however, 
far  exceeded  in  another  union  in  the  same  county  (Swineford)  where  806  per  1,000  of  the 
population  are  regular  migrants. 

1 r , iii  -iT-i  Emigration. 

193  Emigration  of  the  younger  and  more  active  people  has  been  very  considerable 
• the  past  from  a large  majority  of  the  districts  and  still  continues  from  at  least  one- 
talf  of  them,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  less  noticeable  in  the  districts  where  the 
conditions  affecting  the  labourer’s  life  are  more  favourable  than  in  those  where  they 
are  worst. 

194.  There  is  a very  general  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  labourers  and  of  ^efficiency 
their  inferiority  as  compared  with  those  of  past  days,  and  they  are  said  to  be  less  hard  of  labourers, 
working.  The  alleged  inferiority  is  attributed  to  the  emigration  of  the  more  able  and 
intelligent  of  the  class— the  decrease  of  tillage  gives  less  opportunity  for  skilled  workers, 
and  the  incrense  of  education  creates  an  indisposition  and  dislike  to  farm  work — while  p0X)  a..  31. 
a deterioration  in  physical  power  is  by  some  persons  ascribed  to  modern  diet,  white 
bread  and  tea  having  very  generally  replaced  oatmeal  stirabout,  and  milk. 

II. — Conditions  of  Engagement. 

195  It  has  been  already  stated  that  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  are  farm  For  farm 
servants,  and  a little  more  than  2 per  cent,  shepherds.  For  both  these  classes  work  is  sg®™t^nd 
regular  and  continuous.  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers  it  seems  that  in  10  conltinuous> 
districts  work  is  fairly  constant.  In  eight  other  districts  the  employment  is  described  for  others 
as  in  part  regular  and  continuous  and  in  part  casual  and  intermittent.  In  12  districts  casual, 
work  is  said  to  be  intermittent  and  in  some  cases  of  a most  casual  character.  Labourers 
assert  in  some  districts  that  they  are  idle  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  year.  Of 
the  12  districts  where  employment  is  least  regular,  five  are  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic,  one  is  in  Ulster,  and  three  are  in  Leinster. 

From  any  general  statements  as  to  irregularity  of  employment  labourers  on  home  or  O’Brien, 
demesne  farms  must  be  omitted.  It  is  stated  distinctly  that  on  large  farms,  and  in  those  B.  XI.  24. 
districts  where  the  greatest  amount  of  tillage  is  to  be  found,  the  employment  is  most 
regular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  farmers,  who  depend  to  a considerable  extent 
upon  wages  earned  on  the  land  of  others,  are  less  likely  to  be  regularly  engaged  than 
ordinary  labourers. 

196.  Farm  servants,  herds,  and  shepherds  are  hired  by  the  quarter,  half  year,  or  year.  Hiring 
For  ordinary  labourers  the  engagement  is  generally  by  the  week  or  day— subject  to  periods, 
some  exceptions  in  respect  of  large  farms  and  home  farms,  and  also  of  a few  districts 

in  Ulster  where  cottagers  are  engaged  for  the  year  or  half  year.  In  the  case  of 
immigrants  who  go  annually  from  Kerry  to  Kilmallock,  and,  perhaps,  other  districts  in 
Cork,  they  are  usually  hired  into  the  farmhouses  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  they 
return  to  their  homes  as  winter  quarters. 

197.  The  normal  hours  of  attendance  by  labourers  in  Ireland  are  from  6 a.m,  to  6 p.m.  Hours  of 
in  summer  and  from  8 a.m.  to  dark  in  winter,  though  instances  are  reported  where  men  wov  • 
begin  work  at  6 a.m  and  leave  off  at  7 p.m.,  having  had  an  interval  of  only  one  hour 

for  meals.  From  the  usual  hours  of  attendance  a deduction  of  1^  to  2 hours  may  be 

made  for  meals,  leaving  the  average  working  time  from  10  to  10  5 hours  in  the  summer 

and  about  8 hours  in  winter.  In  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  the 

working  hours  are  reported  as  averaging  10  hours,  in  another  third  as  10J-  hours,  and  in 

the  remainder  as  10-^  hours,  with  one  exception,  Bailieboro’  where  the  hours  are  said  to 

be  from  11  to  11-|.  Horsemen  and  cattlemen,  where  these  are  distinct  classes,  have 

longer  working  hours,  particularly  in  winter.  Farm  servants,  herds,  or  shepherds  have 

do  fixed  hours  of  labour.  The  irregularity  of  employment  and  the  general  absence  of  Fox,  A.  38. 

organisation  seem  in  some  districts  to  lead  to  unpunctuality,  men  who  are  supposed  to 

begin  the  working  day  at  6 a.m.  arriving  at  7 or  even  as  late  as  8 o’clock. 

198.  Men  in  charge  of  horses  and  cattle  have  Sunday  work,  feeding  and  watering  the  Sunday 
stock.  This  duty  generally  falls  to  the  hired  indoor  servants.  In  a few  districts  the  work, 
proportionate  number  of  men  having  Sunday  work  is  said  to  be  considerable.  The 
work  is  heaviest  in  dairy  districts,  and  next  where  roots  are  largely  grown  and 
consumed  by  cattle ; where  the  animals  are  fed  on  hay  in  winter  there  is  the  least  to  be 
0ne-  Id  Balrothery  the  proportionate  number  of  Sunday  workers  is  said  to  range  from 
one-half  of  the  labourers  on  some  farms  to  one-tenth  on  others. 
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Women.  199.  Women  very  generally  are  indisposed  to  work  in  the  fields  except  on  their  own 
holdings.  A limited  number  take  part  in  hay  and  harvest,  and  in  the  flax-growing 
districts  they  are  in  demand.  In  some  dairy  districts  females  form  a large  proportion 
of  the  indoor  servants.  In  Kilmallock,  according  to  the  Census  Returns  for  1891 
females  are  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  farm  servants,  5|  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners. 

In  Castleblayney,  which  is  a flax-growing  district,  females  are  15-J  per  cent,  of  the 
outdoor  labourers,  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  indoor  servants,  and  13'7  per  cent,  of  all 
wage  earners  in  agriculture ; the  average  proportions  for  Ireland  being  7*87  per  cent, 
of  the  wage  earners,  5‘88  per  cent,  of  labourers,  and  1083  per  cent,  of  indoor 
servants. 


HI. — Wages  and  Earnings. 


Weekly  or 
daily  wages. 


O’Brien, 
A.  14. 


Richards, 
B.  I.  17. 
B.  II.  16. 
B.  III.  16. 
B.  IV.  22. 


200.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  definite  sum  as  the  current  rate  of  weekly 
wages  in  a large  number  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  labourers 
are  very  irregularly  employed  ; they  are  engaged  by  the  day  in  many  districts,  and  paid 
partly  by  food  which  varies  from  one  meal  a day  to  complete  board  ; partly  by  per- 
quisites, including  the  grazing  of  cows  and  sheep  ; and  there  is  in  some  cases  a very 
wide  difference  between  winter  and  summer  wages.  Variations  of  a similar  character 
occur  in  different  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  those  countries  the  number 
of  labourers  receiving  a weeldy  wage  is  usually  sufficient  to  afford  a definite  basis  of 
estimation ; and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  allowances  are  made  they  are 
of  a more  uniform  character,  and  are,  therefore,  more  capable  of  appraisement  than 
is  the  case  in  Ireland.  It  seems  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  thus  stated,  to 
give  some  examples  of  different  rates  and  forms  of  payment  prevailing  in  certain 
districts.  Mr.  O’Brien  reports  generally  as  follows  of  the  eleven  districts  which  he 
visited,  and  which  all  lie  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  five  of  them  being  in  Leinster,  and 
six  in  Munster,  that — 

“ The  usual  rates,  where  diet  is  not  supplied  by  the  employers  ....  range  from 
“ 8s.  to  12s.  a week,  but  9-s.  and  10s.  constitute  by  far  the  most  common  scale  in 
“ the  case  of  the  ordinary  labourer  . . . Where  the  labourer  is  dieted,  . . . the 
“ usual  practice  amongst  the  smaller  class  of  farmers,  the  scale  is  from  4s.  to  7s.  a 

week,  with  either  two  or  three  meals,  but  5s.  and  6s.,  with  two  meals,  appears  to 
“ be  the  arrangement  most  commonly  followed.” 

It  appears  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  district  reports  that  a weekly  rate  of  12s.  is  occasionally 
reached  in  Carlow,  Ennistimon,  Kauturk,  Kenmare,  Kilmallock,  and  Lismore. 

_ Mr.  McCrea,  who  pursued  inquiries  in  eleven  districts,  one  of  which  is  in  Leinster, 
eig;ht  are  in  Ulster,  one  in  Connaught,  and  one  partly  in  Connaught  and  partly  in 
Leinster,  gives  rates  of  wages,  without  food  or  perquisites,  ranging  from  a minimum 
of  6s.  to  8s.  in  Dromore  West  (Connaught)  to  a maximum  of  10s.  to  12s.  in 
Downpatrick  (Ulster).  Where  a cottage  and  garden  are  provided,  the  rates  range  from 
a minimum  7s.  or  8s.  in  Ardee,  to  a maximum  of  9s.  or  10s.  in  Ballymena  and 
Limavady  ; where  board  is  given  the  rates  of  money  wages  range  from  5s.  to  8s.  a week. 

Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  reporting  on  four  districts,  two  of  which  are  in  Connaught,  one 
in  Leinster,  and  one  in  Munster,  gives  rates  ranging  from  7s.  to  8s.  in  winter,  and 
9s.  to  10s.  in  summer,  in  Delvin  (Leinster),  to  9s.  or  10s.  all  the  vear  round  in 
Castlerea  (Connaught). 

Mr.  Richards,  whose  four  districts  extended  into  as  many  provinces,  one  being 
wholly  in  Leinster,  another  in  Connaught,  a third  in  Ulster,  and  one  partly  in 
Lemster  and  partly  in  Munster,  gives  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  U.  a day  (equal  to  7s.  6d.  or 
9s.  a week)  m Loughrea  (Connaught),  and  10s.  to  12s.  in  Balrothery  as  the  two 
extremes.  Where  food  is  provided,  5s.  to  8s.  a week  are  given. 

I he  rates  of  wages  given  above  do  not  include  those  paid  in  harvest  or  exceptionally 
busy  periods.  In  some  cases,  at  such  periods  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  a day,  with  food  in 
addition,  is  given.  In  Ardee  as  much  as  30s.  a week  is  sometimes  given  in  harvest 
time. 

In  some  of  the  districts  where  a comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  is  reported 
as  occasionally  reached,  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  as  distinguished  from 
indoor  servants  is  so. small  that  the  average  wages  cannot  be  appreciably  affected  by 
a high  rate.  Thus  in  Kenmare  labourers  in  some  cases  get  12s.  a week — but  the 
whole  number  of  them  is  equal  to  only  7*  per  cent,  of  the  agriculturists  and  to  41  per 
cent,  of  the  wage  earners.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  Dromore,  which  is  the 
district  {of  lowest  wages,  only  6 per  cent,  of  the  agriculturists, . and  less  than40;per 
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cent,  of  the  wage  earners  are  agricultural  labourers,  the  indoor  farm  servants  being 
in  excess  of  the  outdoor  labourers.  Where  the  agricultural  labourers  are  most 
numerous,  either  in  proportion  to  the  agriculurists,  'or  to  the  wage  earners  in  agricul- 
ture, the  rates  of  wages  are  as  a rule  somewhat  higher  than  they  are  where  the 
labourers  are  fewest  in  number.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
it  may  be  estimated  that  the  wages  of  ordinary  agricultural  labourers  who  have 
continuous  work  do  not,  on  the  average  throughout  the  country,  exceed  9s.  9 d.  a 
week,  while  the  mean  rates  of  such  weekly  wages  in  districts  range  from  7s.  to  11s. 

201.  Very  few  opportunities  are  offered  to  the  ordinary  labourers  for  increasing 
their  earnings  by  piece-work,  as  not  much  work  is  done  by  contract,  except  in  hay  and 
harvest,  and  in  those  cases  it  is  chiefly  done  by  casual  men.  In  a few  districts  a 
cash  bonus  of  20s.  or  80s.  is  given  to  the  regular  labourers  for  their  extra  work  in 
harvest. 

202.  Indoor  farm  servants  who  form  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners 
in  agriculture  in  Ireland  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  that  class  in  Connaught,  are 
probably  somewhat  better  paid  than  the  ordinary  day  labourers.  They  have  board  and 
lodging,  and  wages  ranging  from  81.  to  24 1.  a year,  the  two  extremes  being  exceptional, 
the  lower  rate  probably  including  some  of  those  who  are  not  fully  competent  men, 
and  the  higher  rate  being  paid  to  specially  skilled  ploughmen.  The  higher  rates  of 
wages  are  paid  in  Ulster  and  the  county  of  Louth  (Ballymena,  Ardee,  Downpatrick, 
Cookstown,  Letterkennny,  Clones),  the  range  in  these  unions  being  from  12Z.  to 
201,  with  a mean  of  about  17Z.  The  lowest  rate  given  is  in  Mountmeflick,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  from  71.  to  10Z.  Other  districts  of  low  rates  are  Westport,  Kanturlr,  and 
Kenmare,  where  the  range  is  from  8Z.  to  12Z. 

203.  Ploughmen  and  stockmen,  where  they  are  a distinct  class  of  outdoor  labourers, 
get  continuous  employment,  and  from  Is.  to  2s.  a week  more  wages  than  other  men 
where  they  have  no  perquisites,  but  very  generally  they  have  some  allowances  ; 
frequently,  however,  they  are  indoor  servants,  and  it  is  men  of  this  character  who 
receive  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  pre  viously  spoken  of  as  prevailing  in 
the  north-east  part  of  Ireland. 


204.  One  or  more  of  the  following  perquisites  and  allowances  are  often  enjoyed  by 
ordinary  labourers  as  well  as  ploughmen,  viz.  : — turf,  coal,  milk,  food,  potato  ground, 
tillage  and  meadow  land,  and  the  grazings  of  cows  and  sheep  at  a cheap  rate.  These 
allowances  are  more  liberal  on  demesnes  or  large  farms. 

205.  Shepherds  and  Herds  are  in  some  counties  a distinct  class  of  labourers,  and  their 
payment  in  the  pastoral  districts  is  often  entirely  made  in  the  form  of  free  grazings,  the 
herd  being  a stock  owner,  and  frequently  a cattle  dealer,  who  undertakes  the  entire 
supervision  and  care  of  the  stock,  and  provides,  either  by  the  employment  of  members 
of  his  own  family,  or  by  hiring,  such  additional  labour  as  may  be  necessary. 

c^ass  mentioned  in  the  reports  upon  16  of  the  districts,  but  in  only  7 of  these 
16  do  the  wages  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  Btockmen. 

In  Ballyshannon  Mr.  McCrea  reports  that  they  get  a free  house,  one  Irish  acre 
(=1  ■ 62  Imperial  acre)  potato  ground,  and  the  grazing  of  two  or  three  cows  and  their 
calves  and  pigs. 

In  thi;ee  of  the  districts  visited  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  and  one  of  those  visited  by 
Mr.  Richards,  the  system  previously  alluded  to  prevails,  and  the  herds  are  generally  a 
distinct  class,  and  they  have  been' able,  by  combination,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  high 
scale  of  remuneration  demanded  in  1881  by  the  League  of  Associated  Herds  in  Ros- 
common, and  ultimately  conceded  by  the  masters.  Under  this  scale  herds  in  charge 
ot  less  than  100  acres  receive  a house,  2 acres  of  land,  and  the  keep  of  3 cows  ; those 
in  charge  of  100  to  150  acres  receive  3 acres  of  land  and  3 cows,  and  those  who  have 
o care  of  more  than  150  acres  receive  4 acres  of  land  and  4 cows. 

somewhat  similar  though  more  elaborate  system  is  reported  to  be  in  operation  in 
oughrea  (Galway),  where  the  herd  is  allowed  so  many  acres  of  potato  ground  and  so 
I -Hops  ” or  “ freedoms  ” of  grazing  in  respect  of  a certain  area  of  ground  which 
a 8 . ecare  °f — a “ collop”  is  a stinted  quantity  of  stock,  the  grazing  of  which  is  of 
^pproximately  equal  value,  as  for  instance  a cow  and  calf ; or  a mare  and  foal  (up  to 
herd  h ’ ’ or  three  yearling  stirks ; or  four  ewes  and  their  lambs  for  each  collop.  A. 
collo  avm§  charge  of  400  acres  of  grazing  now  gets  seven  acres  of  arable  land,  and  eight 
variety  S°  a man  suc^  a position  may  possess  a large  head  of  stock  of  considerable 
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Mr.  Wilson  Fox  gives  several  examples  of  different  combinations  of  “cash"  and 
“ kind  ” payments  which  came  under  his  notice.  The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value 
of  the  herd’s  various  emoluments  is  almost  insurmountable,  although  the  gross  receipts 
may  be  arrived  at.  These  receipts  are  partly  farmers’  profits  and  interest  upon  capital, 
and  they  are  subject  to  deductions  for  hired  labour,  or  the  value  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  herd’s  family ; but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
this  class  is  a prosperous  one  occupying  a position  of  much  greater  comfort  and 
independence  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  labourers. 

206.  The  total  annual  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  labourers  are  estimated  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  at  various  sums  ranging  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
labourers  from  17/.  10s.  to  40Z.  a year. 

Mr.  O’Brien  estimates  the  earnings  of  those  constantly  employed  at  from  23/.  8s.  to 
26/.,  hut  for  those  whose  employment,  though  continuous,  is  subject  to  deduction  for 
broken  weather,  church  holidays,  &c.,  the  working  days  are  estimated  to  be  reduced  to 
265  days  in  the  year,  and  the  annual  earnings  calculated  on  this  basis  would  be  from 
19/.  17s.  6d.  to  22/.  Is.  8 d. 

Mr.  McCrea  estimates  the  earnings  of  first  class  men  in  Downpatrick  and  Limavady 
at  from  30/.  to  35/.,  and  at  the  other  extreme  he  puts  Ballyshannon  and  Dromore,  where 
the  earnings  of  the  ordinary  labourer  would  be  20/.  or  less.  The  districts  from  which 
the  lowest  minimum  rates  are  reported  are  Dromore,  17/.  10s. ; Ballyshannon,  18/.  10s.; 
and  Loughrea,  18/.  10s.,  and  in  no  others  is  a minimum  of  less  than  20/.  given  as  an 
estimate.  The  districts  in  which  the  highest  maximum  rates  of  earnings  are  given 
are  Balrothery  and  Roscrea  with  40/.  as  an  outside  limit,  and  Naas  comes  next  with  39/. 
Taking  in  each  district  the  mean  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  the  highest  rates 
are  found  in  Balrothery  and  Roscrea  where  they  amount  to  33/.,  and  next  in  the  list  is 
Downpatrick  where  it  is  32/.  10s.  The  three  districts  having  the  lowest  mean  rate  are 
those  mentioned  previously  as  having  lowest  minimum  rates,  Dromore  with  a mean  rate 
of  207.  8s.,  Ballyshannon  with  20/.  10s.,  and  Loughrea  with  20/.  19s.  The  average  of 
the  mean  rates  of  estimated  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  labourers  is  a fraction  above 
26/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  10*.  a week. 

Where  the  labourers  are  boarded  ami  even  where  they  receive  only  one  or  two  meals 
a day  their  position  is  probably  better  than  where  they  receive  payment  entirely  in  cash. 
The  usual  deduction  from  wages  made  where  food  is  provided  is  3s.  a week,  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  a difference  of  only  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.  between  wages  with,  and  wages  without, 
food.  ° 

207.  Servants  who  are  boarded,  and  they  form  a large  per-centage  of  the  total  number 
employed,  are  still  better  off  than  the  ordinary  labourers  who  get  more  or  less  food,  as 
their  hoard  and  lodging  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  6s.  a week  or  15/.  12s.  a year, 
which,  with  an  average  money  wage  of  about  13/.  (or  a total  of  28/.  12s.  a year)  with  a 
certainty  of  continued  support,  compares  favourably  w ith  26/.,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  class  are  reckoned  many  who  are  not  fully  competent  men. 

The  diet  provided  by  the  farmer  varies  with  the  position  of  the  employer,  in  some 
cases  meat  (either  beef,  mutton,  or  bacon),  or  fish,  is  given  every  day  for  dinner;  in 
others  it  is  seldom  seen,  and  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  and  milk  are  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption,  but  whatever  the  food  may  be  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  farmer's 
family. 

208.  Where  women  do  engage  in  field  work  there  is  less  disparity  between  their  rate 
of  pay  and  that  of  men  than  is  generally  the  case  in  England  and  Scotland.  Iu 
Wexford  they  are  paid  Sd.  to  U.  a day,  in  Westport  9 d.,  and  in  Oookstown  10  J.  is 
given  as  the  usual  wage,  but  these  are  the  only  districts  where  the  rate  appears  to 
be  less  than  Is.  a day,  and  the  rate  is  increased  to  Is.  Gd.,  2s.,  and  2s.  Gd.  at  harvest 
time  or  at  flax  pulling. 

209.  A comparison  of  the  present  wages  and  earnings  of  the  various  classes  of 
labourers  at  the  present  time  with  those  of  former  periods  is  extremely  difficult,  since 
such  records  as  are  accessible  deal  with  all  classes  of  labourers  on  the  same  footing. 

210.  I have  laid  before  the  Commission  a memorandum  upon  a series  of  reports 
made  by  inspectors  under  the  Four  Law  Commission  (Ireland)  as  to  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  m Is 70.  These  reports, however,  deal  inmost  cases  with  large  areas, 
they  atiect  all  classes  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  present  average  results:  they  are 
not  therefore  easily  comparable  with  the  results  of  a survey  of  particular  districts. 
I wo  ot  the  inspectors  who  reported  in  1870  tabulated  the  results  of  their  inquiries 
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under  the  names  of  the  several  unions  forming  their  districts,  a,nd  a third  gave  the 
names  of  unions  in  his  district  having  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  wages. 
These  reports  give  a basis  for  comparison  of  the  wages  of  1870  and  1892  in  nine  poor 
]aw  unions,  which  have  been  selected  as  districts  of  inquiry  by  this  Commission.  Five 
of  these  districts  are  in  Ulster,  and  four  of  them  in  Leinster.  The  weekly  wages  in 
these  nine  districts  averaged  8s.  8d.  in  1870,  and  in  1892  the  average  of  the  mean 
rates  was  9s.  6d.  In  the  earlier  period  they  included,  apparently,  all  classes 
of  agricultural  labourers.  In  1892  the  wages  given  refer  exclusively  to  ordinary 
labourers.  In  the  case  of  indoor  servants,  the  rise  since  1870,  as  shown  in  four 
districts  which  can  be  compared,  has  been  such  that  a minimum  wage  of  147.  has 
taken  the  place  of  one  of  82.,  and  a maximum  of  21 1.  in  1892  has  to  be  compared  with 
one  of  16Z.  in  1870.  The  mean  of  1892  in  those  four  districts  is  17Z.  10s.,  while  in 
1870  it  was  only  12Z.  It  must  be  admitted  that  results  of  this  comparison  are  not  very 
conclusive,  since  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  the  conditions  as  to  regularity  or 
continuity  of  employment. 

211.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Richmond  and  Bessborough  Commissions  between 
1879  and  1882  contains  some  scattered  notices  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  no  sufficient  information  to  support  a comparison  of  wages  at  that  date  and  those 
of  the  present  time.  Professor  Baldwin,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  under  the  Richmond 
Commission,  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  would  not  at 
that  time  be  more  than  7s.  a week,  while  the  total  earnings  in  thousands  of  cases  would 
not  be  more  than  10Z.  a year. 

212.  In  1886  Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar  General  (Ireland),  prepared  for  the  Cowper 
Commission  statistics  of  the  rates  of  pay  then  current  in  certain  unions.  These  statistics 
give  a not  very  wide  range  of  wages  without  any  definite  information  as  to  the  class  of 
labourers  to  whom  they  were  paid.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  Dr.  Grimshaw  did  not 
in  his  evidence  attach  any  great  value  to  the  statistics  which  he  had  collected. 
Estimates  of  the  daily  rate  of  pay  are  given  in  the  table  referred  to  as  to  12  unions 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  under  this  Commission.  These  districts  are 
widely  distributed,  five  being  in  Leinster,  two  in  Munster,  three  in  Ulster,  and  two  in 
Connaught.  The  average  of  the  mean  rates  of  daily  pay  in  those  12  unions  in  1886 
was  Is.  6cZ.  a day,  or  9s.  a week,  if  six  days’  work  were  obtained.  The  average 
of  the  mean  rates  of  weekly  wages  for  1892  in  the  same  unions  was  9s.  Q^d. 

213.  The  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  statistics  of  former  periods,  though  not 

conclusive  as  to  the  amount  of  increase,  does  corroborate  the  statement  that  wages 
have  risen ; the  amount  by  which  earnings  have  increased  must  depend  upon  the  com- 
parative frequency  or  constancy  of  employment  at  different  periods.  There  is  a great 
probability  that  statements  as  to  rates  of  daily  wages  may  exaggerate  the  average  weekly 
pay,  and  in  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  annual  “ Agricultural 
Statistics  ” for  Ireland  contain  a table  showing  the  daily  rates  of  wages  in  a large 
number  of  unions  in  that  country.  In  this  table  the  rates  given  are  a maximum 
and  minimum  rate  for  winter  and  summer  respectively.  The  table  includes  24  out 
of  the  30  unions  of  inquiry.  If  the  average  of  the  mean  rate  of  summer  minima 
awl  winter  maxima,  be  taken  for  those  24  unions  it  will  exceed  the  average  of  the  mean 
rates  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  1892.  The  average 
of  the  mean  rates  in  these  24  districts  deduced  from  the  reports  is  9s.  5 d.  The 
minimum  summer  rates  of  the  table  referred  to  average  10s.  9 \d. ; the  average  of  the 
maximum  winter  rates  is  10s  ; and  the  mean  of  these  two  rates  is  10s.  AM.  per 
week.  8 * 

It  may  be  assumed  that  any  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  Irish  labourers,  which  is 
based  upon  the  current  rate  of  a day’s  pay,  will  considerably  exaggerate  his  average 
weekly  earnings. 

214.  The  industries  which  compete  with  agriculture  for  labour  are  not  numerous  in 
Ireland.  Coal  mines  in  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  and  linen  factories  in  the  north-east  of 
the  island  are  the  chief  among  them.  But  there  are  very  generally  supplementary 
industries  which  find  employment  for  some  of  the  labourers  during  part  of  the  year, 
n all  the  districts  which,  are  on  the  sea-board  fishing  is  pursued,  and  in  many  cases 
2 i?e  w^°  during  part  of  the  year  work  as  farmers  or  labourers.  In  these  districts 
e collection  of  seaweed  for  sale  as  manure  or  for  kelp  manufacture  also  employs  a 
umber  of  men.  Turf  cutting  either  for  sale  or  for  their  own  use  by  the  labourers  is 
Hi  ^ Pn6.  ' ^ax  scufching  and  weeding  in  the  north-east,  quarrying,  stone-cutting, 
le-burning  are  also  spoken  of  as  finding  employment  in  several  districts  for  those 
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who  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the  advantage  of  the  Labourers  Acts  und 
the  definition  of  an  agricultural  labourer  adopted  in  the  amended  Act  of  1886,  and  i* 
eluding  hand-loom  weavers  and  fishermen  doing  agricultural  work  for  hire  at  a*1 
season  of  the  year.  1 

215.  For  the  want  of  sufficient  employment  at  home  a very  large  number  of  labourer* 
both  male  and  female  annually  migrate  from  the  western  counties  to  England  and 
Scotland.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  gives  figures  compiled  from  parliamentary  returns  showim, 
that  “ about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  number  of  migratory  labourers  go 

“ Connaught,  and  of  these  almost  two-thirds  from  the  county  of  Mayo.”  Among  % 
districts  of  inquiry  are  Castlereagh  from  which  about  40  per  thousand,  and  Westport 
from  which  32  per  thousand  annually  migrate.  About  one-third  of  the  migrants  are 
landholders,  some  of  them  occupying  as  much  as  25  acres  ; they  begin  to  go  in  March 
and  many  of  them  do  not  return  before  November  or  as  late  as  Christmas.  Only  about 
2£  per  cent,  find  work  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  remainder  go  to  England  or 
Scotland.  Those  from  Castlereagh  go  chiefly  to  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Lancashire,  while  those  from  Westport  find  their  way  to  the  same  counties  and  also 
to  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland. 

Women  go  in  considerable  numbers  from  Westport  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  those 
districts  of  Scotland  where  potatoes  are  largely  grown.  Many  of  these  women  am 
collected  and  exported  by  contractors,  or  “ gaffers”  as  they  are  called,  who  engage  with 
merchants  in  Scotland  to  provide  hands.  The  majority  of  these  young  women  go  in 
May  and  June  and  return  in  the  autumn. 

The  number  of  migratory  labourers  is  greatly  decreasing,  and  is  now  confined  to 
a restricted  area  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  whole  country  as  it  once  was,  because 
there  is  now  less  demand  for  their  services  in  Great  Britain. 

216.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  was  able  to  trace  some  of  these  migrant  labourers  to  the  scene 
of  their  work  and  to  obtain  particulars  as  to  their  actual  earnings.  The  men  are  said 
to  clear  from  9/.  to  15Z.  during  a five  or  six  months5  visit,  or  as  much  as  20/.  if  they 
stay  nine  months ; and  the  girls  in  some  instances  save  as  much  as  91.  or  10/.  in  five 
months.  The  migratory  labourers  of  the  west  of  Ireland  are  the  subject  of  a most 
interesting  section  of  Mr.  Fox’s  final  Report. 

Another  casual  source  of  income  to  the  small  farmer  labourers  of  the  west  is  that 
of  remittances  from  children  and  other  relatives  abroad.  These  are  in  the  aggregate 
very  large  in  amount.  Mr.  Fox  gives  an  instance  of  a fisherman  farmer  who  had 
received  from  two  of  his  girls  aged  13  and  11  years  as  much  as  71.,  and  other  instances 
where  the  only  cash  transactions  between  a small  farmer  and  the  general  storekeeper 
are  the  result  of  remittances  from  abroad. 

IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

217.  Mr.  O’Brien  commences  the  section  of  his  final  Report  which  deals  with  cottage 
accommodation,  with  the  following  sentence  : — 

“ It  will  probably,  I think,  be  accepted  as  a fairly  well-established  position  that  in 
“ few,  if  any,  of  the  countries  with  the  affairs  of  which  we  are  conversant,  has  the 
“ condition  of  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  in  regard  to  house  accommodation, 
“ ever  been  known  to  sink  to  a lower  level  of  general  wretchedness  than  that  very 
“ largely  reached  in  Ireland  in  this  respect,  in  even  comparatively  modern  times. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  and  as  some  counterpoise  to  this,  perhaps  it  may  be  now  added 
“ with  not  less  justice,  that  nowhere  has  the  same  progress  been  recently  made  in  the 
“ effort  to  grapple  practically  with  and  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  evil  that  has  been 
“ experienced,  in  at  least  the  two  provinces  with  which  alone  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
“ deal,  under  the  healthy  impulse  of  the  remedial  legislation  of  the  last  10  years  on 
“ the  subject.” 

218.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  is  thus  recognised,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  present  existence  of  a large  number  of  dwellings  which  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

In  his  district  Reports,  Mr.  O’Brien  describes  some  of  the  dwellings  which  came 
under  his  notice.  In  the  union  of  Naas  the  relieving  officer  of  one  district  deposes  & 
follows : — 

“ The  houses  in  Kilmeague,  north  and  south,  and  Rathernan  electoral  divisions  are 
“ the  worst  I ever  saw.  . . . Often  I had  to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  into  them  to 
“ give  outdoor  relief  when  their  wives  would  be  sick ; they  are  built  of  bog  sod  and 
“ thatched ; in  some  cases  sodded  on  top  instead  of  thatched.” 
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Mr.  O’Brien  adds : — 

« The  houses  thus  described  appear  to  have  been  built  by  the  occupiers  themselves, 

« who  are  bog  labourers.” 

He  then  gives  typical  illustrations  of  these  houses.  No.  1 has  one  apartment, 

10'  X 8',  with  three  adult  persons  and  one  child  as  inmates.  No.  2 has  one  room, 

12'  x 10',  in  which  reside  father.  _ mother,  and  six  children.  No.  3 has  two  rooms, 

10'  X 8',  with  father,  mother,  and  five  children. 

In  the  town  of  Kilcullen,  in  the  same  union,  Mr.  O’Brien  visited  some  cottages 
which  he  describes : In  one  of  these,  containing  only  one  room,  bad  and  smoky,  and 
14'  x 9',  lived  a man,  his  wife,  and  eight  children.  McCrea, 

219.  Mr.  McCrea  reports  that  in  the  districts  which  he  visited,  cottages  are  “ sufficient  Northern 
“ in  number,  and  a good  many  are  unoccupied,  but  a large  proportion  of  them  are  districts, 

“ deficient  in  space,  in  the  number  of  apartments,  and  in  sanitary  arrangements.”  He  number 
states  that  improvement  has  taken  place  in  some  districts  and  on  some  estates.  quality'bad 

220.  Mr.  McCrea  calls  attention  to  the  very  little  use  which  has  been  made  in  the  inacfcion  0f' 
districts  of  inquiry  visited  by  him  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  rural  sanitary  rural  sani- 
authorities  by. the  Labourers’  Act,  with  reference  to  the  building  of  cottages  for  taiyautho- 
agricultural  labourers.  The  inaction  of  the  authorities  is  not  attributable  to  the  nties’ 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  cottages,  for  they  are  described  as  bad.  In  BaUymahon, 

where  124  cottages  have  been  already  built,  Mr.  McCrea  says,  “ the  accommodation  of  McCrea, 

“ the  majority  is  still  poor,  and  that  of  many  simply  vile.”  He  describes  a row  of  A.- 13. 
huts  built  by  squatters  in  that  union,  most  of  which  contain  only  one  apartment,  some 
have  no  window,  and  several  have  about  100  square  feet  or  less  of  floor  space. 


221.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  describes  the  houses  of  the  small  holders  in  Westport.  In  that  Houses  of 
district  “ there  are  no  labourers’  cottages  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  the 
“ agricultural  labourers  are  either  small  holders  or  their  sons.”  He  says  that  the  con-  m es  por  ' 
dition  is  “ frequently  deplorable,”  and  he  sees  “ little  chance  for  improvement  so  long  I’ox’ A'  73 ' 
“ as  the  present  system  of  the  tenants  building  their  own  houses  continues.” 

Mr.  Fox  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  typical  cottage  of  that  district,  which  has  Typical 
one  principal  room,  generally  about  15'  X 12',  and  a bedroom  sometimes  of  the  same  cottage- 
size  but  generally  smaller.  The  roof  is  open  to  the  beams  and  the  floors  are  sometimes 
stones  or  concrete,  but  as  often  as  not  bare  ground.  In  the  living  room  a niche  contains  Rox, 
abed  near  the  fire,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  are  B-  49, 
accommodated — two  cows  and  as  many  calves,  with  the  addition  occasionally  of  a horse, 
a pig  or  two,  and  some  hens  share  the  living  room  of  the  family.  “ Such  a thing  as  a 
“ closet  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  drainage  whatever.”  In  front  of  the  door  the 
manure  heap  is  frequently  placed. 


222.  Mr.  Fox  found,  however,  that  “ ill-constructed,  badly  repaired,  and  comfortless  Houses  in 

“ as  were  many  of  the  cottages  in  the  Westport  TJnion,  they  cannot  be  compared  in  small  towns. 
“ wretchedness  ....  with  some  of  the  miserable  hovels  inhabited  by  labourers  Fox> 74:- 
“ in  the  comparatively  small  country  towns  of  Castlereagh  and  Skibbereen.”  And  he 
describes  some  of  these  cottages  and  their  overcrowded  state. 

223.  Mr.  Richards,  comparing  agricultural  labourers’  cottages  in  Ireland  with  those  English  and 
in  England,  says  : “ Monmouth  was  by  far  the  worst  of  the  English  unions  visited,  and  ™tm_ 

“ in  describing  what  I had  seen  there,  I felt  it  my  duty . to  draw  attention  to  the  pared. 

“ lamentable  condition  of  the  cottages  and  the  absolutely  joyless  condition  of  tbe 
“ agricultural  labourers.  Were  it  possible  to  translate  the  Loughrea  labourers  into  Richards, 

“ the  Monmouth  cottages,  bad  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  happy.  I have,  of  course,  16- 
“ regarded  these  cottages  from  our  English  standpoint  and  made  comparisons  in  my  B-  L 23- 
“ pwn  mind  with  English  models.” 

The  cottages  are  described  as  built  of  mud  or  stone,  splashed  with  mud  or  mortar, 
with  a roof  of  thatch,  the  living  room  varying  in  size  from  10'  X 10'  to  20'  X 15',  the 
sleeping  room  a narrow  strip  6 or  7 feet  wide,  and  divided  by  partitions  into  little 
boxes.  The  floors,  often  below  the  level  of  the  outer  ground,  are  of  mud  or  native- 
concrete  worn  into  holes  in  which  water  accumulates.  The  thatched  roof  is  frequently 
out  of  repair,  the  walls  are  often  cracked,  and  the  building  structurally  unsafe.  When 
it  is  added  that  drainage  is  in  most  cases  altogether  neglected,  and  that  sanitary  con- 
veniences are  generally  unknown,  the  picture  of  misery  and  squalor  is  complete. 

224.  The  several  districts  of  inquiry  are  not  all  of  them  on  the  same  level  of  Districts  not 
wretchedness  in  respect  of  house  accommodation.  Some  of  them  contain  examples  of  ^Irn°pn|^1  of 
excellent  cottages  built  on  English  models,  but  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis-  -wretched-  ° 

H h 2 newt. 
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sionor  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  there  being  in  every  part  of  the  con  +* 
considerable  proportion  of  dwellings  which  are  thoroughly  unfit  for  habitation  ^ ^ a 


225.  The  Census  Returns  for  Ireland  contain  tables  classifying  the  houses  in  res 
of  their  extent,  quality,  and  construction  in  four  classes,  the  lowest  of  which  comiT^ 
houses  containing  only  one  room  with  one  window,  built  of  mud,  or  other 
material.  pousaaole 

Without  going  into  detail  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Ireland  2‘4  per  cent,  of  the  wt 
number  of  houses  are  in  the  lowest  or  4th  class,  while  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  °6 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  dwellings  are  of  this  wretched  character.  ' ^er 


22G.  It  is  not  practicable  to  follow  the  inquiry  into  separate  unions.  The  Gen 
Returns  give  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  houses  of  each  class  upon  agriciiltuH 
holdings,  and  this  may  be  some  criterion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  aerinl 
tural  population  live  in  different  districts.  The  Returns,  however,  do  not  supply  an' 
information  as  to  the  proportionate  numbers  of  inferior  houses  in  the  small  loml 
which  both  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  and  Mr.  Richards  characterise  as  far  worse  than  the  cottam 
in  the  open  country.  Taking  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  number 
of  houses  on  agricultural  holdings  which  are  of  the  lowest  class  is  2'94.  In  Kerry  th 
per-centage  is  8'4,  and  in  Limerick  6'3.  Among  the  districts  of  inquiry  Kanturl- 
(county  Cork)  has  the  largest  proportion  (9-68)  of  houses  of  the  4th  class;  KilmallorV 
comes  next  with  6-55  per  cent.,  and  then  Kenmare  with  6-43  per  cent. 

227.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  last,  30  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  im 
provement  m respect  of  house  accommodation  in  Ireland.  In  1861  there  were  89  374 
houses  of  the  4th  class  inhabited  by  93,978  families.  In  1881  these  numbers  had 
decreased  to  40,665  houses  with  41,025  families  resident  in  them,  and  in  1891  to  20  617 
4th  class  houses  with  20,729  families  inhabiting  them,  showing  a decrease  in’ the 
number  of  these  mud  cabins  of  77  per  cent,  since  1861 , and  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the 
last  Census  decade.  During  the  same  period  houses  of  all  classes  decreased  by  only 
12 2 per  cent,  while  the  population  decreased  by  19  per  cent. 

There  were  thus  at  the  date  of  the  last  Census  not  only  fewer  inhabitants  per  house 
than  m 18bi,  but  those  houses  were  on  the  average  of  a higher  class. 

. 2.28-  -^s  a rule  there  is  very  little  complaint  as  to  the  number  of  cottages  or  as  to 
therr  situation  though  some  instances  are  given  of  men  who  walk  long  distances  to 
then-  work,  and  m nine  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  there  is  said  to  be  a demand  to 
more  cottages.  Tbs  ^demand  is,  however,  generally  for  houses  of  a better  class,  in  fact, 
T Jn  . 0IJ T°°ittafw  ?8  tte  k°u3es  Wi  by  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  under  the 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts  are  called.  Although  there  has  been  throughout  Ireland  a 
large  and  long  continued  decrease  m the  number  of  houses,  that  decrease  has  been  less 
than  that  of  the  population,  and  the  average  extent  of  accommodation  per  house  has 

“IT  tt0re  'in3  larg6r  8pace  on  tlle  average  for  each  individual  and  for 
each  family  than  there  was  10  years  ago,  or  probably  at  any  former  period  in  recent 

^hiteOho™’  “ Part  °f  the  oountl'y  therB  are  a considerable  number  of  an. 
inhabited  houses— about  one  in  every  14  taking  the  whole  country  through,  and  one  in 

m6  UpT  agricultural  holdings.  Possibly  thes!  uninhabited 
dweUmgs  are  not  habitable,  and  this  may  account  for  the  overcrowding  which  exists, 
ho^se  " 'T®?6  tlmt J*e  CeDSUS  enumerators  could  have  described  as  “a 

OommisSoL™  8 was  ,nfe™r  ‘°  some  of  the  huts  described  by  Assistant 

229.  In  Ballymahon  Mr.  McCrea  visited 

“ 3Xd  °f  • tW°  apa7™nt8>  “bent  14'  X 13'  and  14'  x 9',  with  13  props  to  the 
: bedroom  -1”  ^ -PropS  Elding  UP  kiteben  roof,  and  three  or  four  more  in  the 


and  in  the  same  place- 


‘ hi^wifo'  whn^Wl  -n°  c^T'ne7>  'window,  or  furniture,  occupied  by  a man 
7*  who  had  taken  in  as  lodgers  a woman  and  her  five  children.” 


Again,  in  Dromore,  Mr.  McCrea,  found— 

°r°Wded  3 ^ ” 

Mr.  Hichards,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Loughrea,  says- 

wti‘Ag3™Llfe  7”  cottages  built  under  the  provisions  oft 

ITeZliolnfZ  ef  t 8 AJ°t5’  tWe  is  not  of  the  cottages  visited  at! 
piesent  moment  m a sanitary  condition  and  fit  for  habitation.” 
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“Eliminating  those  cottages  which  could  be  made  sanitary,  and  the  new  ones 
“ built  by  the  guardians,  and  some  comparatively  modern  ones,  built  by  Lord 
“ Clanricarde,  the  rest  are  beyond  redemption  ; they  are  utterly  unfit  for  human 
tt  kabitation,  and  cannot  by  any  amount  of  patching  be  made  fit.” 

]\£r.  Wilson  Fox  visited  a house  in  Skibbereen,  containing  a living  room,  two  f0x, 
bedrooms,  and  two  lofts,  in  which  19  inhabitants  of  three  generations  dwelt.  In  one  B.  III.  40. 
loft  slept  three  sisters,  aged  18,  13,  9,  and  three  brothers,  aged  22,  16,  and  12. 

Ao-am,  in  Castlereagh,  he  reports  a cottage  with  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  about 
•14'  x .14' • In  the  living  room  sleep  two  sons,  aged  21  and  16.  In  the  bedroom,  i,,ox  H-  42- 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  a man,  his  wife,  two  girls,  of  11  and  8,  and  a baby.  On  the 
bare  clay  floor  of  the  same  room  sleeps  a female  lodger,  with  a boy  of  8,  and  a baby. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  solitary  instances,  they  are  examples  of 
what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  common  to  excite  much  surprise  or  disgust. 

230.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  Delects  of 
full  particulars  of  the  defects  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  labourers  and  farmers;  cottages, 
defects  in  construction,  in  the  state  of  repair,  in  the  size  and  number  of  rooms,  and  in 

the  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  those  Reports  contain 
the  most  painful  evidence  of  the  miserable  condition  of  a large  number  of  dwellings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

231.  As  a proof  that  the  standard  applied  in  classifying  houses  as  good  or  bad  McOrea, 

is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  one  place,  cottages  which  are  B*  x-  21- 
described  as  fairly  good  contain  only  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  14'  x 14'  and  the  Stodardof 
other  14  X 9 . relative. 

232.  It  may  be  asked,  naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  whether  the  sanitary  powers  of 
authorities  have  statutory  powers  which  would  enable  them  to  provide  a remedy  for  the  sanitary 
the  overcrowded  and  insanitary  condition  of  the  cottages  ? It  appears  that  the  local  authorities, 
authorities  have  similar  powers  to  those  which  are  entrusted  to  sanitary  authorities 

in  England,  while  the  medical  officers  of  health  are  not  removable  by  the  boards  of 
guardians. 

233.  Mr.  Richards  says  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sanitary  authorities  : — Alleged 

“ In  Ireland  the  indifference  and  incompetence  are  much  greater  than  are  found  in  indifference 
“ England ; the  medical  officers  are  not  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  property  owners ; p^enced' 
“ and  by  the  Labourers  Acts  the  guardians  have  not  only  ample  powers  to  replace  officials. 

“ property  which  is  not  habitable,  but  on  certain  representations  being  duly  made  Richards, 

“ the  obligation  is  laid  upon  them  to  build  cottages  at  the  cost  of  the  union.”  A.  19. 

“ In  England  zealous  and  independent  officers  and  conscientious  guardians  are  often  Richards, 

“ deterred  from  a rigid  enforcement  of  sanitary  obligations  by  the  fear  of  driving  the  A.  21. 

“ occupier  from  his  house  and  village,  as  might  be  the  result.  In  Ireland,  indifference 
“ to  the  labourers’  condition,  or  the  fear  of  improving  it  at  the  expense  of  the  rates, 

“ often  leads  the  guardians  not  merely  to  acquiesce  in  sanitary  conditions  absolutely 
“ intolerable,  but  also  to  place  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  labourers 
“ who,  having  at  length  learned  the  method  of  procedure  under  the  Labourers  Acts, 

“ have  put  their  representations  in  due  order  and  brought  them  before  the  board  of 
guardians.” 

234.  Mr.  O’Brien  devotes  a considerable  section  of  his  Reports  to  the  legislative  Legislative 
measures  relating  to  labourers’  dwellings,  which  were  passed  during  the  period  1883  measures 
to  1891.  After  describing  the  conditions  which  prevailed  generally  before  the  passing 

of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  and  noticing  the  action  of  some  local  authorities  tiweiiingS) 
and  the  inaction  of  others  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  this  1883-1891. 
Act  and  various  amending  Acts ; affirming  the  necessity  for  a wide  expansion  of 
operations,  and  testifying  to  an  intense  and  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers 
to  acquire  possession  of  cottages  under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  he  proceeds  to 
notice  some  objections  which  have  been  made  to  some  of  the  administrative  details  of 
these  measures  and  to  report  suggestions  of  amendment  which  have  been  offered 
by  gentlemen  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject. 

235.  I have  laid  before  the  Commission  a memorandum  upon  these  Acts  appending  Memorau- 
to  it  communications  which  have  been  made  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Local  Government  dum  on 
Board  (Ireland)  from  officials  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  department  which  is  Act^ureis 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act.  Mr.  M.  0.  Sullivan  has  contributed 

a memorandum  upon  the  objects  of  the  Acts  and  the  extent  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done,  and  Mr.  R.  O’Brien  Smyth,  Engineering  Inspector  to  the  department,  has 
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presented  a memorandum  upon  tile  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  tbe  I 
Government  Board,  and  tbe  work  wbicb  bas  been  undertaken  by  tbe  local  author'd 
It  appears  from  Mr.  M.  0.  Sullivan’s  Report  that  up  to  July  1892,  tbe  Local  Soy™ 
ment  Board  bad  sanctioned  schemes  for  building  11,774  cottages  and  repairin  up 
Of  this  number,  8,899  cottages  bad  been  built  while  656  were  in  progress  Of  tl 
whole  number  which  had  been  built,  nearly  99  per  cent,  were  in  the  provinces  t 
Leinster  and  Munster,  the  latter  having  62-2  per  cent,,  and  the  former  36'6  per  c t 
of  the  total  number.  In  these  five  provinces  there  are  only  four  unions  in  which™’' 
cottages  have  been  built  under  these  Acts,  and  of  these,  three  are  in  the  extra  ™ 
parts  of  Kerry.  The  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  alone  have  one-hrifrf 
the  cottages  built.  The  cost  of  the  cottages  is  said  by  Mr.  O’Brien  Smyth  t 
average  from  701.  to  120!.  The  loans  sanctioned  amount  on  an  average  to  106!  M° 
house.  The  present  terms  upon , which  money  is  advanced  by  the  Treasury  to  local 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  involve  an  annual  payment  of  4i.  9S  2i  t 
41.  16s.  6 d.  per  annum  for  interest  and  instalments  of  principal  according  to  t*! 
length  of  the  term  oyer  which  the  repayment  is  extended.  6 e 

236.  Action  in  this  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  local  authorities  in  15  out  of 
the  30  districts  of  inquiry.  The  number  of  cottages  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  m these  districts  is  2,635,  and  of  these  2,189  had  been  built  or  were  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  date  of  the  Report.  The  rents  charged  for  those  cottages 
including  land,  not  less  m any  case  than  half  an  acre,  and  sometimes  extending  to  a 
statute  acre,  vanes  from  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  a week,  only  about  12  per  cent,  being  lot 
more  than  Is.  a week.  B 


237.  The  actual  cost  of  these  cottages,  including  all  expenses  is  stated  in  some  of 
the  Reports.  It  ranges  from  150 1.  in  Ennistimon  to  100/.  in  Wexford  and  some 
other  places,  the  average  of  the  instances  given  being  something  less  than  120!.  The 
amount  of  accommodation  contained  in  these  cottages  varies  considerably  In 
Mountmellick  they  are  exceedingly  cramped  dwellings,  containing  only  three  rooms  of 
the  uniform  size  9 ft.  X 7 ft.  6 in.,  without  any  other  outhouse  than  a privy  • these 
cottages  cost  122!,  each,  and  they  are  let  with  half  an  acre  of  land  at  Is.  a week  In 
Carlow  a much  better  class  of  house  is  being  built.  It  contains  kitchen,  14  ft  6 in  X 
lift.,  three  bedrooms,  storeroom,  piggery,  fowl  house,  privy,  and  one  acre  of  land. 
The  cost  is  about  120!.,  and  the  rent  is  Is.  a week ; that  is  exactly  the  same  sum  as 
of  tad88'1  ™ Mtraatmellick  far  inferior  accommodation  with  half  the  quantity 

238.  The  liabilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  ratepayers  for  the  carrying  oat 
of  these  improvements  are  very  considerable,  and  they  have  no  doubt  deterred  boards 
or  guai  chans  m some  of  the  poorer  districts  from  taking  action 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  Cashel  Report,  states  that  22,057 !.  have  been  spent  in  that  union. 
This  capital  has  been  borrowed  on  terms  of  repayment  in  50  years,  tbe  annual  charge  for 
that  period  being  983!.  3s.  U.  which  is  equal  to  4!.  15s.  lid.  for  each  cottafe  per 
annum.  They  are  let  for  rents  of  3s.  id.  and  3s.  3d.  per  month.  The  rent  received  for 
the  year  ending  September  1892  was  448!.  15s.  10d.,  the  arrears  were  1911.  4s.  U, 
rL±ULl  “I  f J^V11016  £u?°mt  expenditure  by  the  guardians  fa 

3e  eb  f 239i-  3s'  80  ‘hatthese  net  receipts  were  little 

more  than  200Z  the  loss  to  the  ratepayers  m the  current  year  being  773 1 

, J-h  “°5  WhT  the  largeft1  am0Tmt  of  work  under  Acts  has  been  done, 
th^Reno^  T H tte  rataPayers  of  51.  Is.  6 d.  At  the  time  of 

fo  lmilTAn™™  tbad  n6611,  ?tan  aTerag<>  coat  of  130 1,  and  it  was  proposed 

scheme  the  m+enave  a 'iiT  8 013p4  '^’o  yG  an  e<lual  loss  to  that  under  the  former 
mid  TV  ,lo8e  m“re  4’(X)0L  a 7ear  if  the  rents  are  regularly 

P " Sn?  to  a rate  of  7Jd-  “ *»  If-  <m  the  assessment.  8 

Again,  m Kanturk  the  guardians  have  to  pay  1,537!.  a year  'in  respect  of  their 

repairs,  insurance;  rates,  andVes.  Thus  a all  Lts  w ’ “r  ,1“ 
ratepayers  would  lose  at  least  1,000!.  a year,  which  is  equal  to  a JZf  3d LIT 11 

as  to9 iheir  he^ ® inta]itanto  °.f  union 

that  the  guardians  had  been  very  badly  sewed  by  “^TbVl 0De 

“ a wide  and  deeply  rooted  feeling  to  th? effect ^ tLt  tb  w-  ° 

“ cottages,  of  contractors  to  build  them  and  of  1»L & ? ®leotion  of  sites  for  the 

m,  a-nct  or  labourers  to  occupy  them,  has  not  been 
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“ properly  conducted,  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at  on  these  points  has  been,  for  O’Brien, 

“ the  most  part,  governed  by  private  influences,  and  other  equally  objectionable  Iv-  4L 

“ considerations.” 

240.  The  principal  complaints  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Acts  Complaints 

in  ouestion  which  are  reported  by  Mr.  O’Brien  are — " “ 10  for“s 

1U  4uo  . . _ , . ...  of  procedure. 

(1.)  The  delay  involved  or  entailed  m practice  m putting  the  Act  into  operation,  O’Brien 
it  being  estimated  that  an  interval  of  about  two  years  usually  elapses  between  A.  24.  ’ 
the  inception  of  a scheme  and  the  acquisition  of  sites. 

(2.)  The  expenses  for  incidental  charges ; the  outlay  most  complained  of  being 
the  cost  of  appeals  heard  before  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  by  the  Act  of  1885  the  appeal  against  a provisional  48  & 49  Viet, 
order  to  take  land  compulsorily  was  transferred  from  Parliament  to  the  Privy  Council  c-  77- 
of  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of -the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1884. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  guardians  it  is  made  a matter  of  complaint,  that  in  no 
case  have  they  made  use  of  the  powers  which  they  possess  for  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  existing  houses. 


241.  The  suggested  amendments  reported  by  Mr.  O’Brien  include  a scheme  for  Suggested 
substituting  an  official  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  board  of  guardians.  It  ftmuadments- 
is  proposed  by  one  gentleman  that  a sub-commissioner  should  prepare  a complete  scheme 
for  a union,  that  after  local  inquiry  and  due  publication  of  the  scheme  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  empowered  to  make  an  order  to  carry  out  such  a scheme, 
and  that  such  order  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission.  Another  proposal  is  the  purchase  of  every  labourer’s  house  in  the 
country,  and  reletting  such  as  are  fit  for  habitation  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  on  the 
plea  that  all  should  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  fortunate  few 
who  have  succeeded  in  getting  cottages  under  the  Labourers  Acts.  The  other  sugges- 
tions are  principally  with  regard  to  formalities  which  have  to  be  observed,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  might  be  dispensed  with. 

One  witness  proposes  to  make  it  compulsory  on  a farmer  to  give  up  for  cottage  sites 
a certain  proportion  of  his  farm,  say,  1 acre  in  every  60  or  80  in  the  holding. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  recovery  of  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  would  be 
facilitated  and  rendered  less  expensive  if  the  clerk  to  the  union  or  the  rent  collector 
were  empowered  to  appear  at  Petty  Sessions  on  behalf  of  tho  guardians.  And  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  labourer  should  have  the  option  of  purchasing  his  house  and  plot  by 
payment  of  the  needful  instalment. 

Mr.  Richards  also  reports  complaints  as  to  the  selection  of  sites,  the  formalities 
which  occasion  delay,  and  the  personal  considerations  which  are  said  to  sometimes 
outweigh  public  advantages  and  he  records  a suggestion  which  has  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  independent  Commissioners  clothed  with  full  powers  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  representations  and  to  determine  on  sites. 

242.  The  action  of  some  of  those  boards  of  guardians  which  have  been  most  liberal  Demand  for 
in  the  application  of  their  powers  has  not  fully  satisfied  the  demand  for  better  ”***£” un' 
dwellings  with  land  attached,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  those  who  do  not  ' 1 
enjoy  these  advantages,  provided  to  a great  extent  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  will  be 

content  without  some  similar  provision.  Thus,  wherever  action  is  taken  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  followed  up  by  increased  demands  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
refuse. 

In  those  unions  where  the  guardians  have  been  deterred  by  fears  as  to  the  burdens 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  where  they  are  not  satisfied  of  “ the 
sufficiency  of  their  resources,”  a matter  which  they  are  bound  by  the  Statute  to 
consider,  the  labourers  will  have  reasonable  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  their 
position  as  compared  with  that  of  the  labourers  in  other  districts. 

243.  I have  in  the  memorandum  on  the  Labourers  Act  already  referred  to  raised  Possible 
the  question  “ whether  the  natural  result  of  a large  provision  of  cottages  under  the 

“ Acts  will  not  be  to  fix  upon  the  land  a much  greater  number  of  labourers  than  can  ta?n  p°pj^ 

“ be  profitably  employed  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland.”  lation  where 

Mr.  Richards,  writing  of  Loughrea  Union,  says  that  “the  two  conditions,  apart  there  is  not 
“ from  the  low  rate  of  wages,  or  perhaps  not  altogether  unconnected  with  such  rate,  employmen... 
“ which  most  materially  affect  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Loughrea  are — 

“ 1st.  The  lack  of  continuous  employment.  Richards, 

“ 2nd.  The  dilapidation  of  his  home.  B- 1-  35 
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“ As  matters  now  are  the  work  is  not  there,  and  the  labourer  must  either  W 
“ district  or  remain  earning  such  money  in  the  busy  rime  as  will  keep  him  de  6 i 
in  idleness  during  the  winter  or  drag  on  in  a concticion  of  pauperism  as  he  cloe06^ 
or  have  further  work  provided  for  him.  It  was  recommended  that  this  could 
be  done  by  providing  each  labourer  with  about  2 acres  of  land.”  C best 

244.  The  Act  of  1892  has  extended  the  size  of  a garden  allotment  which  mn  b 

attached  to  a cottage  from  half  an  acre  to  a statute  acre ; if  this  quantity  si  ^ n 
in  the  future  be  assigned  to  newly  built  “ union  cottages  ” it  is  not  improbable  tWuf 
occupants  of  those  already  existing,  and  provided  with  half  an  acre  only  will  fP(>i  * the 
jealousy  of  their  neighbours.  J ’ ei  SOme 

245.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  where  the  Labourers  Acts  have  h 

made  use  of,  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  labourers  and  that  at  the  exnp66" 
of  the  farmers  and  landowners,  is  of  a far  better  character  than  that  to  whmf!? 
small  farmers  are  accustomed.  111011  “e 

246  It  may  he  said  fairly  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  have  not  vet  hp*n 
educated  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  good  cottages  properly  m-nvirWi 
with  sanitary  conveniences.  Mr.  Richards,  after  visiting  a large  number  of  unm 
- cottages,  declares  that  in  no  single  instance  was  this  kind  of  outhouse  used  fnr  tu 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  0 

247.  As  regards  the  number  of  rooms  required  for  the  decent  bringing  Un  0f  , 
family,  when  a schoolmaster  is  found  occupying  a house  which  contains  only  two 
looms  each  of  which  is  only  about  10  ft.  square,  and  in  which  he,  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  aged  respectively  23,  20,  11,  with  a boy  of  14  live,  a high  standard  can 
leflned7  ^ eXpeCted  to  P16™1  among  those  who  are  presumably  less  educated  and 

248.  The  ownership  of  cottages  is,  as  in  England,  divided  between  estate  proprietors 
and  independent  owners  who  let  them,  and  squatters  who  own  what  they  occupy 

*7°^"  tenOT! ; of  °°ttages  which  are  certainly  rare,  if  not  unknown 
w-hVU  .u  d'  “f  many  houses  have  been  built  by  small  occupiers  iroon  land 
which  they  rent,  and  these  are  generally  of  the  same  miserable  character  as  the 
squatters  houses  ; and  a considerable  number  are  held  by  middlemen  who  sublet  thorn, 
if®  “ If  if1™’  0ft,ei?  a farmer’  takes  cottages  from  an  estate  owner,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  labourers  to  whom  he  gives  constant  employment  and  regular 
labour  ?amly  Wlth  tk®  obleot  of  making  a profit,  and  partly  with  that  of  securing 
X l g * bvvy  P0™38  °f  tbe  y<»r>  without,  however,  subjecting  himself  to  the 
conelative  obligation  on  his  part  of  providing  regular  employment. 

w^q  (uvoirls^  let  tings  the  rent  is  paid  by  one  day’s  labour  in  respect  of  each 
the  dov°s  lX‘  ■ afd  X alleg6d  that  thlS  system  Rives  tie  opportunity  of  exacting 
the  ah O , ref  X tenant  c<mld  eam  tbe  lareeat  In  such  cases 

eouilaW  L 7 be  Sub]6,0tef  t0  a oppressive  and  unfair  rent.  A rent  which  is 
fhl  wlv  ' Trage  Xs  Xe  throughout  the  year  might  not  he  excessive;  hut 
ensilv  rhlf  W0Vv  W+6re  clalmeI?  >?  bay  t™e  aad  harvest,  when  the  labourer  could 
In  iLXX  M v-  ?omParatlTely  kigh  wages,  a great  injustice  might  be  clone, 
work  a !br  ’ Mr'  Rl0f  afds  Tas  toId  that  labourers  who  left  the  district  for  harvest 

lent  wh S? »Xe  , . Tl  ‘°  retum  for  the  PDrP°se  °f  working  off  arrears  of 

lent  which  had  aoeummulated  when  no  work  had  been  provided  for  them. 

the  envnoeeXt°Xf 1 3 ,afd  ttose,  °?  the  kwger  feme  are  held  rent  free  during 
tear  ^8r  T b b0m'erl  ?tWs  are  he]d  by  tbe  ™k,  month,  quarter,  and 
bimirv  X of  tr18  ¥VeS  Pay““lars  as  to  96  cottages  in  two  of  his  districts  of 
weTkl  J tenure  * ^ 51  ^ Md  at  3 we0kly  rental,  and  probably  therefore  by  a 

or2m  ff™  4i“  96,,cot.tag6a  refe™d  to  varies  from  5s.  a year  to  4s.  6i.  a week, 

%r  a fr,f  °“ed  bre- Wof 

n:t%Ttn=  r inhamal]  irz° 

Mr  Wilson  Enf  iX  Xfg  thre6  r00ms  are  kt  at  “ a™rage  rant  of  Is.  U. 
and  DelvTdbXS ves  particulars  respecting  a number  of  cottages  in  Skibbereen 
rto-roomed  eo  2„  InT  *tf,f°mer  ““r.ls.aweek  seems  to  be  the  full  rent  of 
32s.  6d.  a year  ° 6 Tm  SOIn6  f°a1,  room  cottages  in  good  repair  are  let  at 
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It  is  generally  said  that  Is.  a week  is  as  much  as  a labourer  can  afford  to  pay  for 
rent,  and  the  union  cottages  are  let  with  half  an  acre  of  land  for  about  that  sum,  while 
many  men  are  paying  50  per  cent,  more  rent  for  miserable  cottages  without  any  garden 
at  all.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Richards  that  many  labourers  pay  more  for  naked 
land  than  is  charged  for  the  same  extent  of  ground,  with  the  addition  of  a good 
cottage. 

251.  In  the  case  of  all  tenements  or  holdings  with  a valuation  not  exceeding  41 
rates  are  legally  due  and  payable  by  the  landlord  ; when  over  that  amount  the  rates 
are  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Union  cottages  are,  in  all  cases,  let  free  of 
rates,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  any  rates  are  paid  by  labourers  who  are 
not  occupiers  of  land. 


V. — Gardens  and  Allotments. 

252.  Cottages  in  the  country  districts  have  usually  land  attached  to  them,  except  in 
the  north  of  the  country,  where  it  is  said  that  many  have  been  abolished  and 
potato  grounds  substituted  for  them.  In  towns  many  houses  have  not  even  a yard 
much  less  a garden.  Union  cottages  are  provided  with  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
some  of  the  more  recently  built  ones  have  an  acre.  Some  estate  cottages  have  not  only 
large  gardens,  but  meadow  land  attached.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  says  that  “ in  Westport, 
“ Castlereagh,  and  Skibbereen  unions  the  small  holders  and  cottagers  seldom  have 
“ flower  gardens,  the  space  generally  occupied  by  the  garden  in  English  cottages 

“ being  monopolised  by  the  manure  heaps,  and  also  used  as  a run  by  the  pigs  and 

“ fowls,  but  then,  of  course,  the  small  holders,  and  in  many  cases  the  labourers,  have 
“ land  adjacent,  on  which  they  grow  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  consumption.”  The 
gardens  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
with  an  occasional  crop  of  oats. 

Only  two  or  three  reports  notice  the  growth  of  flowers  or  fruit,  or  a variety  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  O’Brien  deplores  the  fact,  and  he  quotes  the  evidence  of  “ a close 

observer  of  the  general  situation,”  who  says  : “ It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 

“ labourers  have  no  idea  of  the  cultivation  or  use  of  other  vegetables,  so  as  to  make 
“ soup  and  pies  of  vegetables  and  potatoes,  which  would  thus  greatly  improve  their 
“ diet.” 


253.  Allotments,  as  understood  in' England,  scarcely  exist.  Mr.  O’Brien  points  out 
that  no  practical  effect  has  been  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  Labourers  Acts,  1885, 
and  1886,  enabling  loqal  authorities  to  provide  allotments  for  labourers  resident  in 
adjacent  towns  and  villages.  He  says,  “ In  only  one  instance  that  came  under  my 
“ notice,  KilmaJlock,  had  anything  been  actually  done  in  this  way,  and  there  it  was 
“ only  on  a very  limited  scale.” 


254.  Potato  grounds  are  very  generally  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  have  them, 
but  the  terms  on  which  they  are  supplied  vary  considerably.  In  some  places  these  are 
liberal,  a hired  labourer  getting  from  one  to  two  roods  free  of  rent;  the  ground  being 
sometimes  manured  and  tilled  by  the  farmer.  In  other  parts  the  labourer  finds  manure, 
and  pays  as  much  as  41.  or  51.  an  acre  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  one  year,  as  much 
as  12/.  an  acre  being  sometimes  charged.  This  system  of  hiring  land  for  one  year  is 
known  as  the  “ con-acre  ” system. 


255.  Cow  runs  or  cow  pastures  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  as  describing 
pastures  in  which  the  occupants  of  certain  cottages  have  a right  or  privilege  of 
pasturing  their  cows,  do  not  exist,  but,  apart  from  the  small  holdings  occupied  by 
those  who  are  sometimes  labourers  for  hire,  it  is  not  unusual  for  estate  owners  or 
large  farmers  to  allow  their  labourers,  who  are  permanently  engaged,  the  grazing  of  one 
or  more  cows,  either  as  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  at  a fixed  sum,  which,  it  may 
be  added,  is  generally  a small  sum  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  keeping,  or  the  value 
of  the  privilege  to  the  owner  of  the  cow.  The  grazings  by  which  the  herds  in  some  of 
the  pastoral  districts  are  entirely  or  chiefly  remunerated  are  the  most  prominent 
instances.  These  are  most  common  in  Castlereagh, i Delvin,  Dromore,  and  Loughrea, 
but  they  are  found  in  many  other  districts.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Bally - 
mahon  and  Letterkenny,  ordinary  labourers  are  not  uncommonly  paid  in  part  by  grass 
tor  a cow  and  calf.  In  other  places  the  labourer’s  cow  is  taken  in  to  graze  for  a 
moderate  sum.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Longford  allows  any  of  his  men  to  have  the  grass  of 
a cow  for  12  months  at  2 1.  10s.,  that  of  a “ two-year-old  ” for  21.,  of  a yearling  for  25s., 
ana  that  of  a calf  for  5s.  Another  landowner  will  keep  a cow  for  any  of  his  labourers 
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for  41  a year.  In  another  part  of  the  country,  as  in  Naas,  a farmer  will  keep  a cow 
from  May  to  October  for  41.  or  51.,  or  as  in  Balrothery  for  4s.  a week. 

256.  Pigs  are  very  generally  kept  by  the  labourers,  and  poultry  still  more  commonly 
Indeed,  in  many  places,  eggs  and  fowls  are  an  important  source  of  income  to  the 
labourer.  It  is  said  that  in  Bailieboro’  the  average  profit  made  from  this  source  by 
the  labourers  probably  amounts  to  51.  per  annum. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies. 

257.  Societies  for  insurance  against  loss  of  income  by  reason  of  sickness,  burial 
clubs,  clothing  clubs  and  other  similar  organisations,  which  are  so  numerous  and  so 
important  in  their  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  England 
are  almost  unknown  in  Ireland.  There  are  said  to  be  a few  subscribers  to  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company  in  Downpatrick  and  Balrothery,  two  of  the  most  pros- 
perous districts  of  inquiry.  There  are  also  a few  estate  clubs  established  by  landowners 
for  the  benefit  of  workmen  employed  upon  their  property,  e.g.,  a clothing  club  started 
by  Sir  Thomas  Butler  at  Baffin  Temple,  Carlow,  which  has  however  a very  limited 
number  of  members.  This,  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  was  the  only  benefit  society  which  he 
found  in  ezistence  in  his  districts  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Pox  reports  that  upon  Lord  Long- 
ford’s Pakenham  Hall  estate,  Delvixi,  there  are  estate  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  employed. 

Mr.  Wilson  Pox  expresses  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  labourers  in  the  poorer  districts 
could  afford  to  subscribe  to  any  institutions  of  this  character. 

VII. — Trades  Unions,  Strikes,  &c. 

258.  There  are  some  organisations  of  agricultural  labourers  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  largely  supported  or  at  all  active.  In  the 
past  two  movements  of  some  importance  have  occurred. 

259.  Mr.  O’Brien  says  on  this  subject — 

“ Some  years  ago  the  Agricultural  labourers  showed  a tendency  to  establish  organisa- 
“ tions  for  the  protection  and  advocacy  of  their  own  special  interests,  and  in  one  union 
“ in  particular,  Kanturk,  where  the  movement  assumed  for  a while  considerable 
“ dimensions  . . . very  substantial  concessions  were  wrung  by  the  labourers  from 
“ the  farmers  in  that  quarter  in  the  year  1880,  entirely  through  the  agency  of  their 
“ local  labour  leagues.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  such 
“ bodies  have  been  gradually  on  the  wane  in  this  country.  In  the  unions  visited  by 
“ me  recently,  where  they  had  a previous  more  or  less  active  existence,  I found  them  to 
“ be  at  the  present  time  either  entirely  extinct  or  possessing  in  their  altered  condition 
“ little  vitality  or  real  force.  This  result  was  probably  attributable  in  the  first 
“ instance  to  the  fact  that  about  the  year  1879  these  local  organisations  became 
“ gradually  overshadowed  by  the  far  more  important  one  of  the  then  established  Land 
“ League.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  they  were  often  materially  weakened,  I 
“ think,  by  the  operations  so  largely  undertaken  under  the  Labourers  Acts,  which  had 
“ the  effect  of  redressing,  in  great  measure,  the  principal  grievance  the  movement  had 
■'  been  directed  against,  by  providing  a considerable  number  of  the  labourers  with 
“ improved  house  accommodation.” 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  cites  the  cases  of  Kanturk  and  Wexford, 
where  measures  under  the  Labourers  Acts  had  been  applied  in  a considerate  and 
generous  spirit,  as  those  where  local  labour  agitation  has  subsided ; while  in  Queen’s 
County,  where  the  local  authority  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  labourers 
in  respect  of  house  accommodation,  these  organisations  still  retain  vitality.  A reference 
to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  Report  on  the  Kanturk  Union  will  show  that  up  to  1880  the  efforts  of 
the  Labour  League  were  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
house  accommodation,  but  in  that  year  the  agitation  was  “ directed  entirely  against 
“ the  farmers  and  rested  on  the  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  scale  of  wages  then 
“ in  vogue.  A general  strike  at  the  commencement  of  harvest  “ brought  matters  to  a 
“ crisis,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  question  was  referred  for  final  settlement  to 
“ three  arbitrators,  one  representing  the  landowners,  the  second  the  farmers,  and  the 
third  the  labourers.  The  settlement  arrived  at  made  an  all  round  addition  of  2s.  a 
week  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers,  that  is,  from  4s.  a week  to  6s.  where  food  was 
provided,  and  from  7s.  to  9s.  a week  for  those  hired  without  food. 
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260.  Another  successful  combination  of  a certain  class  of  labourers  may  be  noticed. 

In”l881  the  herds  of  Roscommon  formed  a league  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a higher 
rate  of  pay,  and  the  employers  started  a defence  fund,  but  after  a short  strike  the  demands 

rf  the  men  were  conceded.  IL  55 

VIII. — Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

261.  The  tenor  of  most  of  the  Report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  relations  of  masters  Generally 

and  their  labourers  are  satisfactory,  and  even  friendly.  There  are,  however,  some  satisfactory, 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  thus  Mr.  O’Brien  says  in  his  Report  on  Kanturk  : — O’Brien, 

« {he  relations  . . . are,  generally  speaking,  described  as  being  ‘ fairly  good,’  B- IL  "•  7. 

“ but  judging  from  what  I have  heard,  and  what  I have  myself  observed,  I should  be 
u disposed  to  doubt  much  if  this  is  really  the  case  in  and  about  the  town  of  Kanturk.  Some  . 

*i  The  embers  of  the  old  feud  are  palpably  still  there,  and  might,  I apprehend,  be  exceptlfms' 
« eaaily  enough  fanned  again  into  a state  of  active  and  dangerous  vitality.” 

And  again,  in  Kilmallock,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  although — 

« There  is  certainly  nothing  like  overt  hostility  anywhere  manifested,  . . . the  B.  IX.  52. 

<t  feeling  entertained  is  rather  the  reverse  of  a cordial  one.” 

With  these  exceptions  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  labourers  with  their  employers  appears 
to  he  chiefly  in  respect  of  a want  of  continuous  employment  and  of  low  wages,  while  the 
employers  generally  complain  that  the  labourers  are  less  industrious  and  willing  than 
formerly. 


IX. — General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

262.  With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  class  under  consideration,  there  is  Condition 
an  almost  complete  uniformity  of  testimony  as  to  a great  improvement  having  taken  imProve(1- 
place  in  recent  years,  but  in  a majority  of  the  districts  of  inquiry  the  Reports  represent 
conditions  which  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  who  states,  “ with  some  confidence,”  that  “ a marked  and  substantial 
“ improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,”  ascribes  that  result  to 
the  “ combined  operation  of  several  distinct  causes.  Of  these,  the  three  principal  may  O’Brien, 

“ be  stated  to  be  (1)  the  increased  demand  for  labour  occasioned  by  emigration;  (2)  A-  38‘ 

“ the  sensible  decline  that  has  been  experienced  during  the  time  in  the  general  cost  of 
“ living ; and  (3)  the  benefits  conferred  upon  a considerable  number  of  labourers  by  the 
“ remedial  legislation  of  recent  years  in  regard  to  their  house  accommodation  and 
“ surroundings.” 

263.  With  regard  to  their  actual  condition  Mr.  O’Brien  reports  that  a wide  disparity  Wide  dis- 
exists.  “ In  those  districts  where  the  continued  pursuit  on  a more  or  less  substantial  parity  in 
“ scale  of  tillage  farming  is  combined  with  other  industries,  all  fairly  capable  and  C0lldlt1011- 
“ industrious  labourers  can,  generally  speaking,  reckon  on  reasonably  constant  em-  O’Brien, 

“ ployment  throughout  the  year,  and  where,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  in  possession  A-  38- 

“ of  either  the  plots  of  ground  attached  to  the  cottages  provided  under  the  Labourers 
“ Acts,  or  are  able  in  the  absence  of  this  to  secure  the  accommodation  of  a piece  of 
“ ‘ con-acre  ’ potato  ground  from  some  neighbouring  farmer,  their  general  condition 
“ may  be  pronounced  to  be  a fairly  comfortable  one,  and  on  the  whole  quite  equal  to 
“ that  of  the  small  farmers.  In  certain  districts,  however,  tillage  has  been  . . . 

“ reduced  to  a minimum,  while  there  is  . . . an  almost  entire  absence  of  important 
“ industries  ...  In  such  cases  ...  a large  proportion  of  even  the  best  and 
“ most  industrious  labourers  have  to  endure  a more  or  less  considerable  period  of 
“ enforced  idleness  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,”  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  while  what  has  been  stated  applies  to  even  the  best  of  their  class,  the  case  of  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  in  different  labourers  is  still  more  unfavourable. 

264.  Mr.  McCrea  classifies  the  11  districts  which  he  visited  in  respect  of  the  condition  Northern 
of  the  labourer  thus  : — districts^  ^ 

Good. — Downpatrick,  Limavady,  Ballymena,  Cookstown.  Mr.  McCrea. 

Fair. — Ardee,  Letterkenny,  Oastleblayney,  Clones. 

Bad.— Ballymahon,  Ballyshannon,  Dromore  West. 

The  four  districts  which  are  placed  in  the  first  of  the  above  classes  are  rather  less 
agricultural  in  character  than  the  other  districts  with  which  they  are  compared  ; they 
have  on  an  average  larger  holdings  and  a greater  area  of  corn  crops,  and  these  are  all 
circumstances  which  increase  the  demand  for  labour  and  tend  to  make  their  demand 
fairly  constant. 
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Mr.  McCrea  states  that  “ the  rate  of  wages  of  regular  labourers  does  not  anno 
yet  to  be  much  affected  by  agricultural  depression,  but  there  is  an  attempt  n f 
everywhere  to  work  with  less  help  than  formerly ; permanent  improvements  ^ 
almost  at  a standstill,  more  land  is  being  put  into  pasture,  and  in  many  cases  f 8 &re 
“ roads,  &c.  are  not  so  tastefully  kept.  These  causes  have  affected,  and  during^’ 
continuance  of  the  present  depression  must  affect,  the  employment  of  the  c l 
labourer  particularly  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  as  there  seems  little  prospect  f 
improvement,  his  only  resource  will  be  migration  to  town  or  emigration.”  " 

265.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  says: — 

“ Generally  speaking  the  labourers  in  the  four  unions  visited  must  have  a ere 
“ struggle  for  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  how  those  who  have  irreful 
employment  can  feed  and  clothe  their  families  at  all,  when  even  on  farms  whe^ 
employment  is  regular,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Castlereagh,  Skibbereen  aul 
Delvin  Unions,  the  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet  must  frequentlv  L ' 
“ difficult  one  to  solve.  J a 

“ It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  though  the  wages  are  lo 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  bad,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  on  the  whol 
improved  during  the  last  20  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Wes+nort 
“ Union.”  ' ^ 1 

Mr.  Fox  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  are  no  tillage  farms  of  any  size  in  Westport 
and  therefore  few  labourers  supported  by  wages ; the  agriculturists  are  small  holders’ 
obtaining  work  elsewhere.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  population  of  West- 
port  has  decreased  during  the  20  years,  1871-1891,  less  than  in  any  of  the  30  selected 
districts  of  inquiry ; it  is  also  the  pre-eminently  district  of  small  holdings  and  holdings 
of  the  lowest  average  value.  ° 

266.  Mr.  Richards  reports  that  as  regards  his  four  districts  of  inquiry  “the 

“ condition  of  the  labourers  is  in  one  essential,  . . . that  of  house  accommo- 

‘ dation,  bad.  . . a want  of  certainty  or  continuity  of  employment  . . . tending 
“ to  lo^er  the  condition  of  the  labourer  . . . presses  most  heavily  at  Loughrea 
‘ °n  m°re  populous  centres  in  each  district.  Many  of  the  labourers  living  in 

Loughrea  ^town)  cannot  obtain  employment  for  more  than  seven  months  in  the  year. 
Iheir  earnings  during  this  time  are  such  as  will  only  enable  them  to  provide  the  most 
ordinary  necessaries,  and  are  quite  inadequate  to  cover  such  necessaries,  and  also 
u Prc™6  a fund  for  maintenance  during  the  winter  months.  The  result  is  that  a 
" considerable  portion  of  such  men  have  every  year  to  come  on  the  rates  for  outdoor 
relief.  The  condition  of  such  men  and  their  families  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.” 

.267.  It  appears  that  in  15  districts  out  of  30  the  present  condition  is  described  as 
fairly  satisfactory,  m 10  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  improved,  but  it  is  not  satisfac- 
’ ln  districts  it  is  distinctly  bad.  The  five  districts  thus  characterised  are 
ifaiheboro  , Ballymahon,  Ballyshannon,  Dromore,  and  Loughrea. 

The  absence  of  a continuous  demand  for  labour  is  everywhere  the  chief  cause 
of  unfavourable  conditions,  and  unless  employment  can  be  increased  the  bunding 
of  cottages  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  labourers  unless  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
same  time  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  make  them  independent  of  wages. 
The  condition  of  the  small  holders  is  soaroely  so  prosperous  as  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  a further  expansion  of  their  numbers . 

268.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  labourers'  and  small  holders'  cottages  is,  bf 
universal  testimony  deplorable.  Mr.  Biohards  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  express  opinions 
m favour  of  periodical  inspection  of  dwelling-houses,  and  an  official  certification  of 
fitness  for  the  accommodation  of  a specified  number  of  inhabitants. 

269.  Mr.  Richards  draws  attention  to  the  too  abundant  facilities  for  obtaining  drink 
as  a circumstance  unfavourably  affecting  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He  states 

“ Loughrea  town  there  are  52  licensed  houses  out  of  a total  number  of  483 
inhabited  houses,  with  a population  of  1,800  persons  ; and  in  other  districts  he  observed 
a very  considerable  and  excessive  number  of  these  houses  and  some  insobriety  among 
dk^Wof  la^0ur6r!;  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  credits  the  labourers  of  bis 
niotnrrion  inquiry  with  sobriety,  and  certainly  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in 
witrrevavd*  tP°fUlati,0n  18  th?ee  dlstriots  ™ g™at  contrast  to  the  facts  described 
ffihlwSe  - £ L0“f-rea-  ..I?  that  t0™  the. proportion  is  one  house  to  about  35 
» Skibbereen  it  is  one  to  237,  and  in  Castlereagh,  it  is  one  to  350. 
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CONCLUSION. 

1 have  stated,  as  I believe,  fairly  and  impartially  the  results  of  the  very  wide  investi- 
gation which  has  been  made  as  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  affecting  the  life  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  I am  quite  aware  that  I have  omitted  to  notice  many 
interesting  and  important  -matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  Assistant 
Commissioners.  I trust  that  in  my  Final  Report  I shall  do  fuller  justice  to  the  work  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  conclusion  I would  venture  to  state  very  briefly  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
principal  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  received. 

1.  The  number  of  those  competing  for  employment  in  agriculture  has  everywhere 

decreased. 

2.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  agriculture  has  been  most  marked 

in  Ireland  ; but  the  effect  of  a decrease  has  been  most  felt  in  Scotland,  where 
only  there  is  a general  complaint  of  a scarcity  of  labourers. 

3.  In  England  a general  contraction  of  employment  in  agriculture  has  proceeded 

concurrently  with  the  decrease  of  wage  earners  and  to  some  extent  balanced  the 
supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers  has  improved  the  chance  of  obtaining 

regular  work  by  those  who  desire  it. 

5.  The  universal  withdrawal  of  women  from  field  work  is  an  evidence  of  an  improve- 

ment in  the  circumstances,  of  the  labourers. 

6.  The  material  condition  of  the  labourers  has  everywhere  improved,  though  there 

are  still  very  wide  and  striking  differences  as  to  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion received  by  them  in  different  localities  and  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

7.  This  improvement,  though  in  some  measure  due  to  an  increase  of  earnings,  is, 

however,  very  largely  the  result  of  the  cheapening  of  commodities  which  are  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

S.  The  least  satisfactory  circumstance  affecting  the  life  of  the  labourers  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  which  a considerable  number  of  them  are  compelled  to 
live  in. 

With  these  remarks  I beg  to  conclude. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  William  C.  Little. 
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Resolution  with  regard  to  the  Services  of  the  Chairman. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  April  27th,  1894,  the  following  Resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

'Proposed  by  Mr.  Livesey.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

That  the  Members  of  this  Commission  desire  to  place  on  record  their  hi»li 
appreciation  of  the  great  ability,  the  absolute  impartiality,  and  the  unwearied 
patience  with  which  the  Chairman  has  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commissioners  directed  that  this  Resolution  should  be  entered  on  their  Minutes 
and  published  as  part  of  their  proceediugs. 

GEOFFREY  DRAGE, 
Secretary. 
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The  Secretary’s  Eeport  upon  the  Work  of  the  Office. 


Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 

44,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W., 

My  Lord  Duke,  May  16th,  1894. 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the  Report  which  I have  been  directed  to 
draw  up  on  the  Work  undertaken  in  the  Office  of  the  Commission  since  my  appointment 
by  you  in  April  1891  : — 

I.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  was  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  April  Terms  of 
21st,  1891,  “ to  inquire  into  the  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  Reference 
« employed ; the  combinations  of  employers  and  employed : and  the  conditions  of  labour 

“ which  have  been  raised  during  the  recent  trade  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 

“ and  to  report  whether  legislation  can  with  advantage  be  directed  to  the  remedy  of 
« any  evils  that  may  be  disclosed,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner.” 

The  First  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Commission  Room  at  Westminster  Hall  on  First 
May  1st,  1891.  Meeting. 

II.  The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  speech,  after  referring  to  the  question  of  the  Chairman’s 
admission  of  the  Press  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  pointed  out  the  opening 
extent  of  the  subject  into  which  the  Commission  had  been  directed  to  inquire  and  the  sPcecl1- 
desirability  of  defining  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

He  suggested  that,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  material  in  the  form  of  literature  and 
Parliamentary  Papers  should  be  utilised,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  the  theories  of  various  conflicting  schools  of  thought,  the  Commission  should 
obtain  the  desired  information,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  by  consulting  the 
published  authorities  rather  than  by  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  of  fact  into  which  the  Commission  was  directed  to 
inquire,  namely,  recent  trade  disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  the  Terms  of 
Reference  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  should  investigate  first  the  causes  of  these 
disputes,  the  course  which  they  had  taken,  their  cost  to  capitalists,  to  workmen,  and 
the  country,  and  the  means  adopted  or  suggested  for  their  prevention  and  settlement. 

He  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  inquiry  entirely  by  means  of 
oral  evidence,  and  suggested  that  previously  to,  or  concurrently  with,  the  taking  of 
evidence,  a series  of  questions  should  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  to  associations  of 
employers  and  employed.  He  further  suggested  that,  to  economise  time  and  make  . 
the  subject  more  manageable,  the  Commission  should  divide  into  groups,  each  group 
taking  a group  of  subjects,  localities,  or,  as  seemed  to  him  most  natural,  a group  of 
industries. 

He  added  that  information  would  probably  be  required  from  Foreign  Countries  and 
the  Colonies,  and  that  the  Commission  had  power  to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners 
for  this  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the  Press  should  be  admitted  to  report  the  evidence 
taken,  and  appointed  a Committee  to  draw  up  a scheme  of  procedure. 

HI.  The  Committee  held  several  meetings  and  laid  the  following  Report  before  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  at  a meeting  on  May  26th,  1891  Committee 

° J on  Froce- 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  3.  That  for  this  purpose  the  following  division  of  trades  dure. 

Uabour  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  Commission  a definite  should  he  adopted,  the  division  being  provisional  and  not 
scheme  of  procedure  for  the  transaction  of  the  future  exhaustive. 

business  of  the  Commission,  submit  the  following  recom-  Group  A. — The  Mining,  Iron,  Engineering,  Hardware, 
mei  mu°ns: — Shipbuilding,  and  Cognate  Trades. 

• 1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  and  collecting  Group  B.  — Transport  and  Agriculture:  the  term 

miormation  the  Royal  Commission  he  divided  into  three  “Transport,”  including  Shipping,  Canals,  Docks. 

; Railways,  and  Tramways, 

lhat  each  of  these  Committees  should  institute  an  Group  C. — Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and 

uiqmry  into  tlie  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  certain  Miscellaneous  Trades. 

groups  of  trades,  leaving  questions  of  principle  to  be  4.  It  is  a doubtful  question  whether  the  Committees 
reated  by  the  Commission  as  a Whole  j should  be  restricted  to  the  taking  of  evidence  or  whether 
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they  should  also  make  reports  to  the  Commission,  and  we 
suggest  that  n would  be  advisable  to  postpone  any  decision 
until  further  progress  has  been  made. 

5.  That  the  following  syllabus  be  submitted  as  a con- 
venient summary  of  the  subjects  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
Committees  ? — 

Trade  Differences  between  Employers 
and  Employed. 

1.  Their  Causes. 

2.  Their  Development,  Organisation,  and  Conduct. 

3.  Their  Cost. 

4.  Their  Prevention  or  Settlement. 

1. — TheW  Causes. 

A.  — "Wages : — 

1.  How  fixed. 

2.  How  calculated : — 

a.  By  piece-work. 

b.  By  day-work. 

c.  By  cask-work. 

3.  How  paid: — 

a.  Direct,  by  employer,  or  by  sub-contractor. 

b.  Weekly,  fortnightly,  or  at  other  periods. 

c.  Increased  by  bonus,  or  reduced  by  stop- 

pages. 

d.  Truck  or  payment  in  kind. 

e.  House,  land,  or  other  allowances. 

4.  Fluctuations  of  wages  : — 

a.  How  brought  about. 

b.  How  adjusted. 

5.  Differences  of  wages  in  different  establish- 

ments and  localities. 

6.  Existence  and  effect  of: — 

a.  Pensions. 

b.  Deferred  pay. 

c.  Sick  insurance. 

d.  Accident  insurance. 

7.  Notice  required  for  the  termination  of  wage 

contracts. 

B.  — Hours  of  labour  and  continuity  of  employment : — 

1 . Normal  hours  of  work. 

2.  Overtime,  and  how  remunerated. 

3.  Night  shifts,  and  how  remunerated. 

4.  Short  time,  season  work,  or  other  irregularity 

of  employment. 

5.  Sunday  and  holiday  labour,  how  arranged  and 

paid  for. 

6.  Duration  of  day’s  work  and  week’s  work,  and 

how  regulated. 

C.  — Sub-division,  distribution,  and  classification  of 
work,  as  between  different  trades,  individuals,  men,  women, 
or  children  (whether  half-timers  or  not),  factories,  work- 
shops, or  homes. 

D.  — Apprenticeships. 

E.  — Introduction  of  machinery. 

F.  — Supply  and  quality  of  the  machinery  and  materials 
of  production  or  transport. 


G.  — Safety  of  employment,  provisioning  0f  shins 
lighting,  sanitation,  and  inspection  of  workplaces.  PS| 

H.  — Discharge  for  belonging  to  a trade  union. 

I.  — Refusal  to  work  with  non-unionists. 

J. — Discharge  of  representative  delegates  and  use  of 
black-list. 

K.  — Employment  of  foreigners. 

L.  — Obnoxious  officials. 

M.  — Sympathetic  strikes. 

N.  — Other  causes  of  dispute. 

2. — Their  Development,  Organisation,  and  Conduct. 

A. — Trade  associations  or  combinations  of  employers  or 
of  employed,  whether  permanent  in  character  or  temporary 
occasional,  or  for  special  dispute  purposes,  their  trade  rules 
benefits,  and  policy. 

B.  — Strikes  and  lock-outs.  Picketing,  black-listing,  and 
other  methods  of  influencing  persons  concerned  or  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

C. — Importation  of  new  or  foreign  labour,  whether 
under  contract  or  otherwise. 

3. — Their  Cost. 

A. — Economic  result  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  to  workers 
to  employers,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

4. — Their  Prevention  or  Settlement. 

A.  — Conciliation  by  joint  committees  or  otherwise. 

B.  — Mediation. 

C.  — Arbitration,  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

D.  — Sliding-scales. 

E.  — Profit-sharing. 

F.  — Industrial  partnerships. 

G.  — Co-operation . 

6.  We  have  instructed  the  Secretaries  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  questions  founded  upon  the  syllabus,  and  we 
suggest  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  different  unions  of 
employers  and  of  employed,  and  other  representative 
bodies  or  persons. 

7.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  other  subjects  into  which  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  inquire  should  be 
treated  either  by  the  Commission  as  a whole,  or  by  special 
committees  appointed  ad  hoc. 

Those  subjects  include — 

a.  The  law  relating  to  combinations  of  employers  and 

of  employed. 

b.  The  policy  of  State  regulation  of  the  hours  of 

labour. 

0.  The  effect  of  State  or  municipal  employment  of 
labour. 

8.  We  have  made  these  recommendations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labour  at  home, 
but  we  have  not  considered  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
information  bearing  on  the  subject  in  Foreign  Countries 
and  the  Colonies,  nor  whether  there  will  be  a necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Commissioners  for  this  or 
any  other  purpose. 


The  Keport  was  discussed  at  meetings  on  May  26th  and  May  28th,  1891,  and  the 
proposed  division  of  the  Commission  into  Committees  to  deal  with  groups  of  subjects 
was  adopted.  It  was  further  agreed  that  a Committee  he  appointed  to  consider  the 
Schedules  of  Questions  submitted  by  the  Secretaries.  The  Committee  eventually 
adopted,  and  the  Commission  approved  of,  the  following  Schedules  : — 


A.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

I.  — Introductory. 

II.  — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

III.  — Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

IV.  — General  Questions. 

I. — Introductory. 

1.  What  particular  trade  or  branch  of  industry  does 
your  society  represent  ? 

2.  State  as  accurately  as  possible  the  district  or  districts 
to  which  your  answers  to  these  questions  apply  ? 

3.  What  number  of  workpeople  are  there  engaged  in 
your  trade  or  branch  of  industry  in  your  district, 
particularised  as  follows : — 

a.  Members  of  your  trade  union.  Male — female. 

b.  Not  members  of  any  trade  union.  Male — female. 

c.  Apprentices  or  other  learners  or  young  persons. 

d.  Unskilled  labourers. 


II. — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

What  representations  or  information  do  you  desire  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  under  any  of 
the  following  heads : — 

(i.)  Wages: — 

a.  Their  amount  and  fluctuations. 

b.  Mode  of  payment. 

(1)  By  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

(2)  By  the  piece. 

(3)  By  the  task. 

c.  Payment  through  sub-contractor. 

d.  Deductions  by  fines  or  other  forms  of 

stoppage. 

e.  Truck  or  payment  in  kind. 

f.  Allowances  in  form  of : — 

(1)  Bonus. 

(2)  Deferred  pay,  such  as  sick,  accident, 

pension,  or  other  insurance  system. 

(3)  Free  house,  land  food,  clothing,  or  other 

allowance,  or  advantage. 

g.  Length  of  notice  for  ending  engagement. 
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(ii.)  Hours  of  Labour: — 

a.  Ordinary  or  standard  hours  of  labour. 

b.  Overtime  and  its  remuneration. 

c.  Night-shifts  and  their  remuneration. 

d.  Sunday  work  and  its  remuneration. 

e.  Weekly  half-holiday  or  other  holiday  with  or 

without  payment. 

(iii.)  Conditions  of  Labour : — 

a.  Irregularity  of  employment  through  seasonal 

or  other  causes. 

b.  Safety  of  employment,  and  the  lighting, 

sanitation,  and  inspection  of  workplaces. 

c.  Compensation  for  accidents. 

d.  Sub-division  of  labour  as  between  different 

trades. 

e.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  factories, 

workshops,  and  homes. 

/.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  men,  women, 

and  children. 

g.  Apprenticeship. 

h.  Employment  of  foreigners. 

i.  Introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

j.  Supply  and  quality  of  materials,  machinery,  or 

other  plant. 

7c.  Dismissal  of  representative  delegates,  refusal 
of  unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists, 
use  of  black-list,  and  mutual  relations  of 
employers  and  trade  unions  generally. 

1.  Other  causes  of  dispute. 

III. — Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

1.  Can  you  state  how  many  strikes  and  lock-outs  there 
have  been  in  your  trade  in  your  district  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  1881-1890,  and  in  the  current  year  up  to  date  ? 

2.  Have  such  disputes  been,  during  that  period,  more 
frequent  than  formerly  or  less  so  P 

3.  Can  you  enumerate  the  important  disputes  and 
furnish  particulars  in  regard  to  each  such  dispute  under 
the  following  heads : — 

a.  Date  of  commencement  and  termination. 

b.  The  chief  immediate  causes  of  each  dispute. 

0.  Number  of  (i)  unionists,  (ii)  non-unionists,  in  your 

trade  or  branch  of  industry  who  have  been  directly 
engaged  in  each  dispute. 

d.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  or  works 

where  the  dispute  occurs,  and  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  thereby,  but  who  have  not  been  directly 
engaged  in  the  dispute. 

e.  Attitude  of  union  towards  dispute. 

/.  Mode  of  settlement. 

g.  Advance  or  reduction  of  wages  or  other  result  of  each 

dispute. 

h.  Actual  disbursements  by  union  on  account  of  strike, 

and  estimated  loss  of  wages  during  the  dispute  to 
those,  whether  unionists  or  non-unionists,  who  are 
entered  under  heads  e.  and  d.  above. 

IV. — General  Questions. 

1.  Does  any  system  exist  in  your  trade  in  your  district 
proriding  for  conciliation,  arbitration,  sliding-scales,  or 
other  means  of  preventing  or  arranging  trade  disputes  ? 

2.  Has  any  system  of  co-operative  production,  industrial 
partnership,  or  profit-sharing  been  attempted  in  your  trade 
in  your  district,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results  ? 

3.  Are  the  Government,  or  local  authorities,  employers 
of  labour  in  your  trade  and  district,  and,  if  so,  with  what 
results  as  to  remuneration  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment ? 

4.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  your 
union’s  action  in  finding  work  for  unemployed  members  P 

5.  Has  your  union  taken  or  considered  any  action  in 
the  direction  of  itself  undertaking  work  ? 

6.  Can  you  supply  any  information  as  to  other  agencies 
in  your  district  for  finding  or  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed  p 

7-  Will  you  send  copies  of  any  resolutions  that  may- 
have  been  passed  by  your  society  during  the  last  two  years 
recommending  alterations  in  the  laws  affecting  labour  ? 

8.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  statistical 
and  other  information  relating  to  yoiu-  trade  which  is,  or 
in  your  opinion  should  be,  collected  and  published  by 
Government  P 

9.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  or  arranging 
strikes,  and  promoting  cordial  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  other  statement  or  suggestion  to  make 
tor  the  information  of  the  Commission  ? 


B.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

I.  — Introductory. 

II. — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

III.  — Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

IV.  — General  Questions. 

I. — Introductory. 

1.  Will'  you  state  the  business  or  businesses  in  which 
your  firm  is  engaged,  and  where  its  works  are  situated? 

2.  What  number  of  workpeople  are  there  engaged  in 
your  firm,  particularised  as  follows  : — 

a.  Male. 

b.  Female. 

c.  Apprentices  or  other  learners  or  young  persons. 

d.  Unskilled  labourers. 

3.  Is  your  firm  connected  with  any  organisation  of 
employers  dealing  with  labour  questions  P 

II- — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

Wlmt  representations  or  information  do  you  desire  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  under  any 
of  the  following  heads : — 

(i.)  Wages: — 

a.  Their  amount  and  fluctuations. 

b.  Mode  of  payment. 

(1)  By  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

(2)  By  the  piece. 

(3)  By  the  task. 

c.  Payment  through  sub-contractor. 

d.  Deductions  by  fines  or  other  forms  of  stoppage, 

e.  Truck  or  payment  in  kind. 

f.  Allowances  in  form  of  : — 

(1)  Bonus. 

(2)  Deferred  pay,  such  as  sick,  accident, 

pension,  or  other  insurance  system. 

(3)  Free  house,  land,  food,  clothing,  or  other 

allowance  or  advantage. 

g.  Length  of  notice  for  ending  engagement. 

(ii.)  Hours  of  Labour  • — 

a.  Ordinary  or  standard  hours  of  labour. 

b.  Overtime  and  its  remuneration. 

c.  Night-shifts  and  their  remuneration. 

d.  Sunday  work  and  its  remuneration. 

e.  Weekly  half-holiday  or  other  holiday  with  or 

without  payment. 

(iii.)  Conditions  of  Labour .- — 

a.  Irregularity  of  employment  through  seasonal 

or  other  causes. 

b.  Safety  of  employment,  and  the  lighting, 

sanitation,  and  inspection  of  workplaces. 

c.  Compensation  for  accidents. 

d.  Sub-division  of  labour  as  between  different 

trades. 

<?.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  factories, 
workshops,  and  homes. 

/.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  men,  women, 
and  children. 

g.  Apprenticeship. 

h.  Employment  of  foreigners. 

i.  Introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

j.  Supply  and  quality  of  materials,  machinery,  or 

other  plant. 

k.  Dismissal  of  representative  delegates,  refusal 

of  unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists,  use 
of  black-list,  and  mutual  relations  of 
employers  and  trade  unions  generally. 

l.  Other  causes  of  dispute. 

HI. — Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

1.  Can  you  state  how  many  strikes  and  lock-outs  there 
have  been  in  connection  with  your  works  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  1881-1890,  and  in  the  current  year  up  to  date  ? 

2.  Have  such  disputes  been,  during  that  period,  more 
frequent  than  formerly,  or  less  so  ? 

3.  Can  you  enumerate  the  important  disputes  and  furnish 
particulars  in  regard  to  each  such  dispute  under  the 
following  heads : — 

a.  Date  of  commencement  and  termination. 

b.  The  chief  immediate  causes  of  each  dispute. 

c.  Number  of  workers  in  your  employment  directly 

engaged  in  each  dispute. 

d.  Number  of  persons  in  your  employment  who  have 

been  thrown  out  of  work  thereby,  but  who  have 
not  been  directly  engaged  in  the  dispute. 

e.  Attitude  of  associated  employers  towards  the  dispute. 

f.  Mode  of  settlement. 

g.  Advance  or  reduction  of  wages  or  other  result  of  each 

dispute. 

h.  Estimated  loss  to  firm,  direct  or  indirect,  occasioned 

by  dispute. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  L ABO  UK  : 


IV. — General  Questions. 

1 . Does  any  system  exist  in  your  trade  in  your  district 
providing  for  conciliation,  arbitration,  sliding-scales,  or 
other  means  of  preventing  or  arranging  trade  disputes  P 

2.  Has  any  system  of  co-operative  production,  industrial 
partnership,  or  profit-sharing  been  attempted  by  your  firm, 
and,  if  so,  with  what  results  ? 

3.  Are  the  Government,  or  local  authorities,  employers 
of  labour  in  yoiu-  trade  and  district,  and,  if  so,  with  what 
results  as  to  remuneration  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment P 

4.  Can  you  supply  information  as  to  any  agency  in  your 
district  for  finding  or  providing  work  for  tne  unemployed  P 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  statistical 
and  other  information  relating  to  your  trade  which  is,  or 
in  your  opinion  should  be,  collected  and  published  by 
Government  P 

6.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  or  arranging 
strikes  and  promoting  cordial  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  P 

7.  Have  you  any  other  statement  or  suggestion  to  make 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 


C.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

I. — Introductory. 

II.  — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

III.  — Strikes  and  Lock-otUs. 

IV.  — General  Questions. 

I. — Introductory. 

1.  What  particular  branch  or  branches  of  industry  does 
your  association  represent  P 

2.  To  what  districts  does  your  association  extend  P 

3.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  employers  or  establish- 
ments connected  with  your  association  ? 

4.  Can  you  state  the  aggregate  number  of  workpeople 
employed  by  such  employers  or  establishments  P 

6.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  what  are  the  constitution, 
general  objects,  subscriptions,  and  benefits  of  your 
association  P 

6.  If  your  association  deals  directly  or  indirectly  with 
matters  of  difference  arising  between  associated  employers 
and  their  workpeople,  will  you  describe  the  manner  in 
which  it  so  acts  ? 

7.  Docs  your  association  take  action  with  a view  to 
fixing  rates  of  wages,  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  or 
generally  prescribing  conditions  of  service  for  the  observance 
of  members  of  your  association  p 

II. — Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

What  representations  or  information  do  you  desire  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  under  any 
of  the  following  heads : — 

(i.)  Wages; — 

a.  Their  amount  and  fluctuations. 

b.  Mode  of  payment. 

(1)  By  the  horn,  day,  or  week. 

(2)  By  the  piece. 

(3)  By  the  task. 

c.  Payment  through  sub-contractor. 

d.  Deductions  by  fines  or  other  forms  of  stoppage. 

e.  Truck  or  payment  in  kind. 

f.  Allowances  in  form  of  : — 

(1.)  Bonus. 

(2.)  Deferred  pay,  such  as  sick,  pension,  or 
other  insurance  system. 

(3.)  Free  house,  land,  food,  clothing,  or  other 
allowance  or  advantage. 

9-  Length  of  notice  for  ending  engagement. 

(il.)  Hours  of  Labour : — 

a.  Ordinary  or  standard  hours  of  labour. 

b.  Overtime  and  its  remuneration. 


c.  Night-shifts  and  their  remuneration. 

d.  Sunday  work  and  its  remuneration. 

e.  Weekly  half-holiday  or  other  holiday  with  or 

without  payment. 

(iii.)  Conditions  of  Labour : — 

a.  Irregularity  of  employment  through  seasonal 

or  other  causes. 

b.  Safety  of  employment,  and  the  lighting  sani- 

tation, and  inspection  of  workplaces.  * 

c.  Compensation  for  accidents. 

d.  Sub-division  of  labour  as  between  different 

trades. 

e.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  factories 

workshops,  and  homes.  ’ 

/.  Distribution  of  labour  as  between  men,  women 

and  children.  ’ 

g.  Apprenticeship. 

h.  Employment  of  foreigners. 

i.  Introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

j.  Supply  and  quality  of  materials,  machinery  or 

other  plant. 

k.  Dismissal  of  representative  delegates,  refusal  of 

unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists,  use  of 

black-list,  and  mutual  relations  of  your 

association  with  trade  unions  generally. 

l.  Other  causes  of  dispute. 

III. — Strikes  and  Lo6k-outs. 

1.  Can  you  state  how  many  strikes  and  lock-outs  there 

have  been  in  connection  with  your  association  in  each  of 
the  ten  years  1S81-1890,  and  in  the  current  year  up  to 
date  ? 1 

2.  Have  such  disputes  been,  during  that  period,  more 
frequent  than  formerly,  or  less  so  P 

3.  Can  you  enumerate  the  important  disputes  and 
furnish  particulars  in  regard  to  each  such  dispute  under 
the  following  heads : — 

a.  Date  of  commencement  and  termination. 

b.  The  chief  immediate  causes  of  each  dispute. 

c.  Number  of  workpeople  employed  by  members  of  your 

association  who  have  been  directly  engaged  in  each 
dispute. 

d.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  or  works 

where  the  dispute  occurs,  and  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  thereby,  but  who  have  not 
been  directly  engaged  in  the  dispute. 

e.  Attitude  of  your  association  towards  the  dispute. 

f.  Mode  of  settlement. 

g.  Advance  or  reduction  of  wages  or  other  result  of 

each  dispute. 

h.  Actual  disbursements  by  association  on  account  of 

strike,  and  estimated  direct  or  indirect  loss  to  the 
firms  concerned  occasioned  by  the  dispute. 

IV. — General  Questions. 

1.  Does  any  system  exist  in  connection  with  your 

association  providing  for  conciliation,  arbitration,  sliding- 
scales,  or  other  means  of  preventing  or  arranging;  trade 
disputes?  * * 

2.  Has  any  system  of  co-operative  production,  industrial 
partnership,  or  profit-sharing  been  attempted  in  your 
trade,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results  p 

3.  Are  the  Government,  or  local  authorities,  employers 
or  labour  in  your  trade,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results  as  to 
remuneration  and  other  conditions  of  employment  P 

4.  Will  you  send  copies  of  any  resolutions  that  may 
have  been  passed  by  your  association  during  the  last  two 
years  recommending  alterations  in  the  laws  affecting 
labour  r 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  your  trade 
which  w,  or  in  your  opinion  should  be.  collected  and 
published  by  Government  ? 

()'.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  or  arranging 
strikes  and  promoting  cordial  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  ? r 

7-  Have  you  any  other  statement  or  suggestion  to  make 
tor  the  information  of  the  Commission  ? 


Memoranda 
to  be  drawn 
up  by  Com- 
missioners. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  entrusted  by  the  Commission  with  the  preparation  of  a 
Memorandum  on  the .Law  relating  to  Combination  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and 

Regulation  of^e^Hoursujf" Labour W ^ ‘ Memor“d™  «f  the  State 

by  b spewjia]3  schedule  5 
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The  question  whether  Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  Qlies.fci°n  ot 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  or  into  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  of  Assistaut 
women,  was  reserved  for  Groups  B.  and  C.  of  the  Commission  to  decide,  and  such  Commis- 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  subsequently  appointed  by  these  committees.  sioners. 

With  regard  to  the  Labour  Question  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  it  was  Labour 
decided  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  for 
information.  On  2nd  March  1892  a Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  questions  auj  Foreign 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Reports  and  Literature.  Countries!5 

IV.  The  Committees  subsequently  held  sittings  as  indicated  by  the  following  Table.  Sittings  of 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  evidence  of  the  Committees,  the  Commission  proceeded  th-e  Com'  ^ 
to  sit  as  a whole,  and  take  evidence  as  to  questions  of  principle.  ^Commis- 


— 

Whole  Commission.  ^ 

Committee  A.  ' 

Committee  B.  | 

Committee  C.  Who 

Evidence-taking : — 

1 ' 

Date  o£  first,  sitting 
Date  of  last  sitting 

25  Oct.  1892. 

8 July  1891. 

17  June  1891. 

26  .Tune  1891. 

2 Deb.  1893. 

9 Aug.  1892. 

3 Nov.  1892. 

7 Dec.  1892. 

Number  of  sittings 

17 

45 

4G 

43 

Average  duration  of  sittings 

5 hours  25  min.  i 

4 hours  59  min. 

4 hours  49  min. 

4 hours  49  min. 

(including  luncheon  interval).* 

157 

171 

Number  of  witnesses  examined 

28 

227 

Number  of  private  sittings 

21 

5 

4 

1 

Total  number  of  sittings 

38 

50 

50 

44 

182 

* This  includes  time  spent  on  a few  occasions  in  transaction  of  private  business  either  before  or  after  the  taking  of  evidence. 


In  addition  the  Committee  on  Procedure  held  four  sittings,  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  Drafting  Committee  two  sittings,  and  the  Foreign  Reports  Committee  two 
sittings. 

In  connection  with  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  and  the  summoning  of  witnesses, 
some  2,500  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Office. 


Witnesses  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  following  principle : — Repre-  Method  of 
sentatives  of  the  employed  were  summoned  first  to  state  their  grievances,  and  afterwards  ^^eases^ 
representatives  of  the  employers  to  give  their  view  of  the  question.  As  a general  rule 
the  Secretaries  of  Associations  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  they  desired  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf.  Copies  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure  and  the  Schedules  of  Questions  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  forwarded  to  witnesses  as  a convenient  scheme  for  their  evidence,  but 
subsequently,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  at  a 
meeting  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees,  the  following  abbreviated  statement  was 
forwarded  instead  : — “ The  evidence  which  the  Commission  wishes  to  receive  from 
“ witnesses  should  be  directed  mainly  to  facts  on  which  they  can  speak  from  their 
“ personal  knowledge,  relating  to  the  recent  trade  disputes  in  their  industries — 

“ (1)  The  causes ; (2)  Development,  organisation,  and  conduct ; (3)  The  cost ; 

“ (4)  Prevention  or  settlement.” 


Mr.  Burnett  took  charge  of  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  summoning  of 
witnesses  before  Committee  A.,  and  the  Secretary  took  charge  of  that  connected  with 
the  other  two  Committees  B.  and  C. 


With  regard  to  the  witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission 
Sitting  as  a Whole,  a meeting  was  held  of  a special  Committee  (consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  and  Mr.  Courtney),  which  considered  and  amended  a list  submitted  by  the 
Secretary. 


For  a period  of  about  six  weeks  copies  of  the  summaries  of  the  proposed  evidence 
of  witnesses  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission  during  their 
examination  of  witnesses.  The  correction  of  the  proofs  of  these  summaries,  many  of 
which  were  not  sent  by  witnesses  until  three  or  four  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
their  examination,  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Committee  Clerks  during  that 
period. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Classification 

orWitnesses. 


The  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  the  various  Committees,  and  the  Commission 
Sitting  as  a Whole,  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

Group  A. 

Mines  and  Quarries. 


Interests  of  Employed.  | 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Interests  of  Employers.  | 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Government. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Miners  and  colliery 
engineraen. 
Cokemen 
Quarry  men 

28 

2 

3 

Coal-owners,  &c.  - | 

Quarry  proprietors  - | 

31 

4 

Mining  Inspectors 

3 

Total 

33 

Total 

35 

Total  - - i 

3 

i n 

Iron,  Steel,  Nail,  Cham,  Sfc.,  Trades.  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Wit- 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Wit- 

Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Wit- 
n esses. 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Wit- 
nesses, 

Iron  and  steel  'workers, 
including  steel  smel- 

Locksmiths,  nut  and 
holt  makers,  and 
Sheffield  cutlery 

trades. 

Blastfurnacemen 
Nail  and  chain  makers 
Pattern-makers  - 
Blacksmiths 
Iron-moulders 
Journeymen  brass- 

founders. 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ironmasters 
Nail  and  chain  manu- 
facturers. 

5 

2 

Boiler-makers  and  iron 
and  steel  ship- 
builders. 

Engineers 

Carpenters  (ship- 

wrights) and  joiners. 

Platers’  helpers  - 

Barge-builders  - 

Plumbers 

Enginemen,  firemen, 
and  boilermen. 

Government  Dock- 

yards : — 

Shipwrights  and 
ship-joiners. 

Labourers  - 

Riggers  - 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

6 

Firms  of  shipbuilders, 
engineers,  & c. 

The  Admiralty  and 
Government  Dock- 
yards. 

a 

2 

Total 

Total 

1 

T 1 

34 

Total 

13 

-Lula 

4V 

Total  number  of  witnesses  representing  Employed  - - 99 

>,  ,,  „ Employers  - - 55 

„ „ miscellaneous  - - 3 


Total  number  of  witnesses  representing  Employed  - - 99 

>,  ,,  „ Employers  - - 55 

„ „ miscellaneous  - - 3 

„ „ heard  before  Committee  A.  - 157 


Group  B. 


Transport  by  Water. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Miscellaneous. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Dock  and  -wharf  labourers, 

31 

Shipowners  - 

10 

Shipping  Federation 

15 

including  stevedores, 

Dock  companies  - 

4 

corn-porters,  coal- 

Wharfingers  and  ware- 

3 

porters,  quayside  work- 
ers, ballast-heavers,  &c. 

bouse  and  granary 

Government  inspection 

1 

keepers. 

Sailors,  seamen,  and  fire- 

24  i 

Master  lightermen  and  ' 

2 

men,  coal-trimmers,  &c. 
Canal  boatmen,  lighter- 
men, watermen,  flat- 
meu,  ferrymen,  &c. 

16 

barge-owners. 

Shipping  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

1 

Foremen  and  clerks  at 
the  wharves  and  docks. 
Fishermen 
Ship-riggers 

2 

1 

1 i 

Total 

75 

Total 

19 

Total 

17  U 

| ih 
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Transport  by  Land. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 

| Witnesses. 

Interests  of  Employers. 

| No.  of 

Witnesses 

Cabdrivers,  carmen,  horsemen,  lorry- 

10 

Railway  companies  - 

men,  &c. 

Omnibus  and  tramway  companies 

Railway  workers 

Cab  proprietors 

Omnibus  and  tramway  workers 

9 

Total 

27 

Total  - 

28 

55 

Unclassified  under  any  of  the  above  divisions 
Total  number  of  witnesses  representing  Employed 
» » „ Employers 

„ miscellaneous 

Total  number  of  witnesses  heard  before  Committee  B. 


- 102 

- 47 

- 22 

- 171 


Group  C. 

Textile  and  Clothing  Trades. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Miscellaneous. 

! No.  of 
Witnesses, 

Cotton  operatives  - 

12 

Woollen  manufacturers  - 

6 

Managers  and  over- 

Woollen  operatives,  in- 

11 

Boot  and  shoe  manu- 

5 

eluding  willeyers  and 

facturers. 

fettlers,  wool-sorters, 

Cotton  manufacturers 

4 

wool-combers,  warp- 

and  spinners. 

dressers. 

Master  tailors  - 

Jute  and  linen  operatives- 

5 

Jute  firms  - 

2 

Boot  and  shoe  operatives  - 

5 

Silk  spinners  and  trimm- 

2 

Hosiery  workers,  includ- 

4 

ing  manufacturers. 

ing  Land  framework- 

Hosiery  manufacturers  - 

2 

knitters. 

Dyeing  Department, 

1 

Tailors  - 

3 

Leicester  Chamber 

Dyers  - - - 

2 

of  Commerce. 

Straw-plaiters 

1 

Total 

43 

Total  - 

25 

72 

Chemical,  Gas,  and  Salt  Industries. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. ; 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Miscellaneous. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Chemical  and  copper 

13 

Chemical  companies 

5 

workers,  &c. 

Gas  companies  and 

9 

Gas  workers  and  general 

13 

coal  merchants. 

labourers,  including 

coal-porters. 

Total 

26 

Total 

14 

Total  - 

1 



41 
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Building  and  Upholstery  Trades. 


Interests  of  Employed. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Interests  of  Employers. 

No.  of 
Witnesses. 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

6 

Master  builders  ... 

6 

House-painters  and  decorators 

4 

Master  masons  - 

1 

Operatives  in  building  trades  (generally) 

3 

Carpet  manufacturers  - 

1 

Masons  - 

Lath-renders  - - - 

Cabinet-makers  - 

Bricklayers  - - - 

Brickmakers 

Plasterers  - - - 

Upholstresses 

Plumbers  - - - 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

Total  - 

1 8 

32 

Miscellaneous. 


Interests  of  Employed. 


Bakers  - 

Barmaids  and  barmen 
Brushm&kers  - 
Coacb  makers  - - 

Compositors,  lithographers,  printing- 
machiuo  managers,  printers’  la- 
bourers, &c. 

Confectionery  workers  - - 

Coopers 

Cork  cutters 

Covent  Garden  porters 

Domestic  servants  - 

Glass  bottle  workers  - 

Journeymen  butchers  - 

Matmakers  - ... 

Mill  sawyers 

Paper-mill  workers 

Pottery  workers  ... 
School  teachers 

Seed-crushers  and  worker's  in  oil-mills  - 
Shop  and  warehouse  assistants  and 
Early  Closing  Association. 
Ropeworkers  - 

Total 


Government  Inspection  - - - 6 

Unclassified  under  any  of  the  above  divisions  - - 12 

Total  number  of  witnesses  representing  Employed  - - 143 

„ „ „ Employers  - - 6.1 

„ „ miscellaneous  - - 23 

Total  number  of  witnesses  heard  before  Committee  C.  - 227 

Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole. 

Representatives  of  co-operative  societies  - - 6 

Representatives  of  various  movements  - - - - - 17 

Public  officials  - - - - - - 5 

Total  number  of  witnesses  heard  before  the  Commission  as  a Whole  - 2s 
Grand  Total  of  Witnesses  representing  Employed  - 350 
. „ „ „ Employers  - 163 

» ..  Miscellaneous  - » 70 

$Wf)  Total  of  Witnesses  heaw  . «?  * ..  5K3 
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V.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  in  the  Commission  Boom  at 
Westminster  Hall  was  taken  down  verbatim  by  shorthand  writers,  who  forwarded  a 
transcribed  copy  to  the  printers  the  same  night,  is  soon  as  proofs  of  one  dav's 
evidence  were  received  from  the  printers,  the  OSes  sent  a copy  to  each  witness 
examined  on  that  day  and  to  each  member  of  the  Commission  who  asked  Questions 
with  the  request  that  the  proof  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  wdth  anv 
necessary  verbal  corrections  inserted . J 

All  these  corrections  (when  permissible)  were  then  noted  on  one  proof-copy  which 
was  returned  to  the  printers  with  the  direction  that  official  copies  be  printed  and  issued 
to  the  public  at  the  nominal  price  of  twopence  per  copy,  a price  specially  sanctioned 
by  the  desire  of  the  Commission.  r J 

In  respect  to  doubtful  corrections  made,  that  is,  those  which  might  be  considered 
material,  due  consideration  waB  given  to  them  by  the  Secretary.  Very  frequently 
correspondence  with  the  witness  ensued.  j 'i  j 

With  regard  to  the  evidence,  from  the  contentious  nature  of  the  statements  given 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  the  following  rules : 


Only  Verbal  Corrections  are  Allowed. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  requested  to  correct  only  the  questions  they  have  asked. 

Witnesses  are  requested  to  correct  only  the  answers  they  have  given. 

Proofs must  be  sent  back  if  possible,  by  return  of  post,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Treasury  Minute  with  regard  tn  the 
publication  of  the  evidence  within  a week  from  the  time  at  which  itLs  been  given.  g 

Please  sign  when  s — 


In  a great  number  of  cases,  to  obviate  the  recalling  of  a witness,  short  notes  have 
been  appended  to  explain  points  m the  evidence  which  were  not  fully  brought  out 
during  examination  to  correct  errors  in  figures,  to  verify  or  rebut  a statement,  to 
supply  additional  information,  and  to  elucidate  obscure  or  confused  points  These 
the  e^dencetated  3 Sr6at  d6al  °f  corresPcmdenoe-  and  add  materially  to  the  value  of 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  details  of  the  work  of  securing  accuracy  and 
uniformity  throughout  the  evidence.  All  references  and  quotations  contained  in  the 
Evidence  have  been  verified  as  far  as  possible ; and  a minute  comparison  of  the 
evidence,  as  reported,  with  the  summary  of  proposed  evidence  supplied  bv  each  witness 
ha,s  also  been  made.  A list  of  the  points  common  to  all  volumes  has  been  kept  for 
reference,  embracing  such  points  as  uniformity  in  names  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, m notices  m the  evidence  explanatory  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  or  of 
witnesses,  m references  to  other  questions,  pages,  volumes.  &c.,  in  spelling  of  words  of 
variant  orthography,  &c.  r 6 

To  facilitate  reference  to  the  Evidence,  Lists  of  Witnesses  have  been  drawn  up  and 
inserted  m each  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  of  the  Digests.  They  contain 
reference  to — 

(1)  The  name  of  each  witness  in  full. 

/q!  Su^ect  to  the  evidence  of  each  witness  principally  relates. 

(3)  The  numbers  of  the  questions  in  the  evidence  over  which  the  examination  of  each 
witness  extended. 

('4)  The  days  on  which  the  evidence  was  given. 

(5)  The  pages  of  reference  to  (a)  the  analysis,  and  (6)  the  precis. 

The  Lists  m all  the  Groups  (A.,  B.,  and  C.)  have  been  amalgamated  into  one  list, 
which  is  printed  m the  Subjects  Index  volume. 


VI.  The  Appendix  consists  of  a selection  of  the  documents  handed  in  by  witnesses 
during  their  examination  to  substantiate  their  evidence,  and  to  prove  their  complaints 
accusations,  or  denials.  The  selection  has  been  made  or  sanctioned  by  the  Chairmen 
ot  the  Committees,  all  documents,  however  interesting,  which  are  not  considered 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  laid  down  for  the  Commission— to  investigate 
tiie  causes  ot  disputes  between  capital  and  labour— being  excluded. 

In  each  volume  a full  index  to  all  documents  handed  in  by  witnesses  has  been 
inserted  and  contains  : — 

(1)  The  number  of  the  document  as  printed. 

(2)  The  description  of  the  document. 

(3)  The  reference  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  at  which  the  document  was  handed 

m. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  witness  handing  in. 

B 2 


The  Editing 
of  the 
Minutes  of 
Evidence : 

(a  ) Method 
of  issuing  the 
day’s  evi- 


(6)  Rules 
laid  down 

contentious 
nature  of  the 
evidence. 


(c)  Insertion 
of  foot-notes. 


(if)  Method 
of  securing 
accuracy  aed 
uuiformity. 


(e)  The  Lists 
ofWitnesses. 


I 


The  Appen- 
dix: 

(a)  Methods 
of  selection. 


(4;  List  of 
Documents. 
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Some  documents  weie  not  handed  in  for  the  Commission’s  use,  but  were  onlv 
produced  in  the  Commission  Room.  These  are  described  in  the  evidence  as 
“ produced.” 

In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Volume  III.,  of  each  Group  an  Extra  List  and  Appendix 
has  been  inserted.  This  List  embodies  all  documents  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
persons  other  than  witnesses  before  the  Commission. 

VII.  The  work  and  correspondence  involved  in  the  editing  and  analysing  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  in  the  compiling  of  the  Appendix  and  Glossary  is  shown  in' 
the  following  tables : — 


Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices. 


Volume. 

L 

Is  .3 
■gS 

u 

Z 

No.  of  Sittings 
held. 

No.  of  Shorthand 
Folios  tran- 

scribed. 

Total  No.  of  Com- 
missioners ask- 
ing Questions  at 
each  Day’s  Sit- 

Total  Proofs  sent 

Total  corrected 
Proofs  returned 
and  noted. 

Total  Questions 
asked  and 

analysed. 

‘f 

j! 

■H.g 

°! 

z= 

*8 

•Ms 

o>  a 

°A 

ZP  o 

tNo.  of  Documents 
tabulated. 

c 

I 

pj 

o a 

No.  of  Pages  of 
Appendix. 

JI 

P,  o 

a’-S  a 

p 

| 

?! 

il 

p 

Group  A.,  Vol.  I. 

46 

u 

- 

181 

227 

140 

9,037 

156 

•14!) 

67 

16 

28 

April  1892 

July  1892 

„ ..  n. 

58 

17 

168 

219 

103 

10,950 

275 

603 

45 

17 

t21 

June  1892 

Oct.  1892 

.,  III. 

§58 

12 

~ 

103 

157 

116 

0,631 

428 

512 

**101 

*•80 

**54 

Peb.  1893 

July  1893 

Total  - 

157 

_J5_ 

22,396 

442 

003 

426 

28.61S 

869 

1,504 

213 

69 

103 

Group  B.,  Vol.  I.  - - 

57 

20 

_ 

234 

291 

152 

11,248 

100 

705 

122 

71 

102 

April  1892 

July  1892 

„ „ U. 

65 

12 

111 

168 

122 

5,489 

137 

439 

101 

44 

1154 

June  1892 

Nov.  1892 

„ » III.  - - 

2T62 

14 

- 

. 1S1 

194 

147 

11,662 

145 

647 

**179 

**88 

**127 

Feb. 1893 

June  1893 

Total 

t+174 

46 

22,171 

476 

653 

421 

28,391 

882 

1,791 

402 

203 

283 

Group  C.,  Vol.  L 

59 

14 

_ 

113 

172 

122 

11,367 

165 

516 

44 

19 

37 

April  1892 

July  1892 

„ „ II. 

64 

12 

97 

163 

118 

9,821 

264 

482 

44 

20 

60 

June  1892 

Feb.  1892 

„ „ III.  - - - 

109 

17 

- 

117 

225 

169 

12,417 

417 

776 

**198 

**125 

**203 

Feb.  1893 

Oct.  1893 

Total  - 

t+232 

48 

21,520 

827 

560 

410 

33,605 

836 

1.774 

286 

104 

300 

Commission  Sitting  as  a) 
Whole:  Minutes  of  Evidence  j 

28 

.7 

8,978 

20 0 

232 

160 

8.719 

_ 

022 

June  1893 

Nov.  1898 

Commission  Sitting  as  a 7 
Whole:  Appendix  - -5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

240 

165 

304 

June  1893 

Jan.  1894 

Totals  - 

691 

161 

76,005 

1,445 

2,048 

1,416 

97,836 

2,077 

5,751 

1,141 

m 

1,050 

This  column  does  not  include  diagrams,  of  which  there  ato  m mi  over  ou. 
groiwed  together  iVtlrnffiSated  £P^ei'-estimatedl  as  several  documents  requiring  separate  consideration,  for  convenience  of  roferenco  were 

i ssaiaissasr1  compilad  by  m,m  °™e- 

of  Labour)0.03  n0t  m0lud8  a ^CIS  °r  0V61' 60  pa£es  of  the  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Servants  (Hours 
U This  does  not  include  one  Memorandum  accepted  as  evidence. 

**  These  include  documents  for  the  extra  Appendices. 


ft  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  figures  differ  from  those  on 

case  witnesses  who  have  givi — — :J “ — ' • 

have  been  contained  in  two 


irivcn  8‘  1111,1 10-  Vis  >?  due  to  the  fact  that  in  calculating  the  totals  in  the  latter 

£'-e"  “ volumes!  mtareats  °n  &"">  or  more  occasions  have  been  reckoned  only  onee,  although  the  evidence  may 


Amount  of  Oom&pmdmu  connected  with  the  Evidence,  Appendix,  md  Glossary,  up  to 
Octoher  1th,  1893.* 


— 

Re  Evidence. 

Re  Appendix. 

| Re  Glossary. 

Total. 

Number  of  letters  received  • 

626 

420 

378 

1,424 

Number  of  letters  sent  out 

702 

644 

670 

2,016 

Totals  - - 1 

1,328 

1,064 

1,048 

3,440 

VIH.  Ihe  mass  of  the  evidence  taken  was  so  great  that,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees,  in  December  1891, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Digests  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 

Ten  Digests  have  been  published,  each  in  connection  with  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  oi  Eviqence.  Volumes  III.  of  the  Digests,  Committees  A.,  B„  and  0.,  contain 

tacluM  £' ^ the 
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Indexes  to  Digests,  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III. ; the  Digest  of  the  Evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  Sitting  as  a "Whole  also  contains  Indexes  to  the  Digest. 

The  Digests  have  been  compiled  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i.)  Precis  of  the  Evidence. 

(ii.)  Abstracts  of  the  Evidence  on  (a)  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  (6)  the  Eight  Hours’ 
Day,  (c)  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  (d)  Acts  of  Parliament. 

(iii.)  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  the  Evidence. 

(iv.)  Analysis  of  the  Evidence. 

The  Precis  embodies  in  a convenient  form  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  each 
witness,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  words  used  by  him. 

The  Abstracts  contain  all  the  evidence  taken  on  certain  points  which  appear  to  be  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance  : — 

(a.)  The  Abstract  on  “ Strikes  and  Lock-outs  ” gives  the  evidence  in  the  words  of 
the  witnesses  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  causes,  the  development,  the 
organisation  and  conduct  of  strikes,  the  cost  of  strikes,  and  the  prevention 
and  settlement  of  strikes.  Under  the  head  of  development,  organisation,  and 
conduct  of  strikes  is  given  the  history  of  all  important  general  and  local 
strikes  so  far  as  an  account  is  given  of  them  in  the  evidence. 

(b.)  The  Abstract  on  “ The  Eight  Hours’  Day  ” presents  all  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Commission  on  the  most  important  of  the  indirect  methods  suggested  for 
the  prevention  and  settlement  of  strikes. 

(c.)  The  Abstract  on  “Arbitration  and  Conciliation”  presents  all  the  evidence  given 
with  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  direct  methods  suggested  for  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  strikes. 

( d .)  The  Abstract  on  “ Acts  of  Parliament  ” contains  all  the  evidence  given  with 
regard  to  the  text  or  operation  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
regulate  industrial  relations. 

The  Glossary  enumerates  and  defines  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  witnesses, 
which  are  in  many  cases  unintelligible  to  persons  not  possessed  of  special  knowledge 
of  the  various  industries.  It  has  involved,  as  will  easily  be  understood,  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  and  has  proved  of  great  use,  apart  from  its  original  object  of 
affording  information  to  Members  of  the  Commission  and  others,  in  checking  the 
editing  and  reporting  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

The  Analysis  has  been  printed  weekly  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  evidence  already 
taken.  It  is  an  index  of  the  witnesses  and  the  evidence  they  have  given. 

Throughout  the  Digests  there  is  affixed  to  every  paragraph  a reference  to  the  number 
of  the  question,  and,  when  not  otherwise  apparent,  to  the  name  of  the  witness,  thus 
giving  authority  to  the  statements  made. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  dates  at  which  the  Digests  were  published  : — 


Whole 

Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Commission. 

Vol.  I. 

Vol.  II. 

voi.  in. 

Vol.  I.  1 

Vol.  II. 

Vol.  in. 

Vol.  I.  | 

VoL  II. 

Vol.  III. 

Number  of  pages  of  printed 
matter. 

70 

| 106  1 196  | 

201* 

98  | 

172  j 

228* 

103  | 

163  ! 

1 288* 

1 503  I 

496  ! 

554 

1,62 

S3 

Date  of  presentation  to  , 
Parliament. 

June  1893 

April 
1892  . 

1892 

Feh. 

1893 

April 

1892 

1892 

Feb. 

1898 

1893 

1892 

Feb. 

1893 

Date  of  actual  publication 

July  1893 

July 
1892  | 

Oct. 

1892 

July 

1893 

July 

1892 

Nov. 

1892 

1898 

July 

1892 

Feb. 

1893 

Oct. 

1893 

* These  include  Indexes  to  Precis  in  all  three  volumes. 


It  should  be  added  that  the  publication  of  both  Digests  and  Evidence  was  much 
delayed  by  the  disastrous  fire  at  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode’s  at  Easter,  1892,  in 
which  many  documents  belonging  to  the  Commission  were  destroyed,  and  had  to  be 
replaced. 

IX.  In  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  Chairman’s  opening  speech,  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  from  time  to  time  to  draw  up  certain  Memoranda  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission,  of  which  the  following  have  been  presented  to  the  Commission  : — 

(1.)  Precis  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour),  together  with  Summary  of  the  Precis, 
B 3 


Divisions  of 
Digests. 


S'cishe 


(ii.)  The 
Abstracts. 


(iii.)  The 
Glossary. 


(iv.)  The 
Analysis. 


Statistics 

respecting 

Digests. 


Delay  in 
publication 
of  Evidence 
and  Digests. 


Memoranda 
prepared  for 
the  use  of 
the  Commis- 
sion. 
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drawing  out  the  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  points.  - (This  Precis,  drawn 
up  from  11,259  questions  * consists  of  51  pages  of  printed  matter,  and  has 
been  printed  in  Tolume  II.  of  the  Evidence  given  before  Committee  B.  • the 
Summary,  consisting  of  12  pages,  has  been  printed  in  Volume  III.  of  the 
Digest  of  Evidence,  G-roup  B.) 

(2.)  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  (contained  in  4 Volumes  of  Evidence,,  consisting, 
with  Appendices,  of  2,843  pagesf)  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
on  the  Sweating  System.  (This  Memorandum  forms  part  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole.) 

(3.)  Memoranda  on  (i.)  Two  books  by  George  Smith  of  Coalville  viz  : “ Our  Canal 
Population,”  and  “ Canal  Adventures  by  Moonlight  ” ; and  (ii.)  “ The  nature 
“ and  extent  of  the  evidence  already  given  before  the  Commission  upon  the 
“ condition  of  employment  on  Canals.”  (Memorandum  (i.)  has  been  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  Vol.  HI.,  Group  B.). 

(4.)  Memorandum  on  Charts  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  which  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Group  B. 

(5.)  Memorandum  on  “ Pauperism— A Picture ; and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age— 
an  Argument,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  (printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole). 

(6.)  Memoranda  on  (i.)  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  works  upon  Socialism  and  Semi-socialistic 
Schemes  (“  Fabian  Essays  on  the  Historic  Basis  of  Socialism,”  1889  ; “ The 
London  Programme,”  1892) ; and(ii.)  “The  Eight  Hours’  Day,”  1891  (printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a 
Whole). 

(7.)  Memorandum  on  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

(8.)  Memoranda  on  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Wage  Statistics. 

(9.)  Memorandum  on  Eight  Hours’  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  . 

[Details  respecting  the  Summaries  of  Evidence  and  their  Appendices  are  given  in 
paragraph  xiv.  on  pp.  16  and  17.] 

X.  In  addition  to  the  above  Digests  the  Commission  directed  that  Indexes  to  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  should  be  prepared  by  tho  Secretary. 

The  Index  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Committees  A.,  B.,  and  C.  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts — (1)  Witnesses,  (2)  Subjects,  (3)  Trades,  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Indexes  of  the  Digests  already  referred  to. 

The  Index  of  Witnesses  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Subjects  Index  consists  merely  of 
a List  of  the  Witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Committees,  and  references 
to  the  Analysis  and  Precis  in  the  volumes  of  the  Digest,  in  which  a complete  record  is 
given  of  the  statements  made  by  each  individual  witness. 

The  Subjects  Index  is  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure,  and  has 
been  re-cast  more  than  once  to  embody  suggestions  made  by  various  Members  of  the 
Commission.  The  list  of  heads  was  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  of  the  amount  of  oral  evidence  that  would  be  taken  by  each  of  the 
Committees.  It  was  further  necessary  for  the  Subjects  Index  as  far  as  possible  to 
keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  printing,  the  sub-division  of  industries  observed  by  the  Committees 
was  found  the  most  convenient  to  follow.  The  Subjects  Index  is  intended  merely  to 
supplement  the  Digests  already  published ; it  is  not  intended  to  interpret,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  matter  contained  in  the  evidence,  with  a view  to  enabling  any  person 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Digests  and  their  Index  to  obtain,  at  first-hand, 
information  on  any  of  the  more  important  points  into  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire. 

The  Trades  Index,  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  Index  of  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committees,  is  on  a far  larger  scale,  and  gives  under 
each  trade  in  more  detail  the  information  supplied  by  the  Subjects  Index,  the  object 
being  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  a complete  picture  of  the  Labour  Question  with 
regard  to  any  of  the  more  important  trades,  the  conditions  of  which  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Committees. 

* Considerable  use  was  also  made  of  the  185  pages  of  Appendices. 

| In  drawing  up  this  Memorandum  the  Index  Volumes  issued  by  the  Committee  were  found  of  great  service. 
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A.  subsequent  volume  contains  the  Index  to  the  Technical  Terms  used  before  the 
Committees,  together  with  a complete  Glossary  and  an  Introduction  explaining  the 
principles  upon  which  it  has  been  compiled.  A final  volume  contains  the  Indexes  of 
the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole.  In  that  volume  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  print  the  Witness  Index  (Analysis)  with  the  Subjects  and  Trades 
Indexes  according  to  the  original  plan,  which  considerations  connected  with  the  printing 
have  prevented  in  the  case  of  the  Committees.  The  Indexes  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant 
Agricultural  Commissioners  will  be  found  in  volumes  of  that  series. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  to  make  each  set  of  volumes  issued  by  the 
Commission  complete  by  itself.  Ample  Tables  of  Contents,  with  Introductions,  will  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  the  Tabulated  Rules  of  Associa- 
tions of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  the  Foreign  Reports,  and  the  volume  containing 
the  Reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners. 

A single  complete  Index  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  can  only  be 
made  when  that  work  has  been  finished.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  possible 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  any  such  Index  could,  within  ordinary 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  be  accomplished. 

A general  view  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  presented  by  the  Summaries 
which  have  been  prepared  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Commission ; the  Index  to 
those  Summaries  will  furnish  the  inquirer  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  (i.)  directly, 
the  general  facts  connected  with  any  subject  or  trade,  and  (ii.)  indirectly,  by  means  of 
references  to  the  Digests  on  which  the  Summaries  are  based,  fuller  details  on  all 
important  points  ; and,  finally,  by  further  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c., 
the  original  documents  on  which  the  statements  made  are  founded. 

I may  remind  you  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  issued  by  the  Treasury 
to  Secretaries  of  Temporary  Commissions,  all  Indexing  is  to  be  completed  before  the 
date  of  signing  of  the  Final  Report.  Under  the  system  I have  adopted  the  Treasury 
Regulations  will  have  been  complied  with  to  the  letter. 

XI.  About  3,150  Schedules  of  Questions  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  were  sent  out 
to  Trades  Unions,  Employers,  Employers’  Associations,  Trades  Councils,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  Women’s  Trades  Unions.  Returns  were  received  from  about  1,200, 
and  have  been  published  in  three  separate  volumes  according  as  the  industries  dealt 
with  fell  within  the  sphere  of  Committee  A.,  Committee  B.,  or  Committee  C.  Intro- 
ductory Memoranda  have  been  drawn  up,  summarising  the  information  contained  in 
the  answers  with  regard  to  wages,  hours  of  labour,  conditions  of  employment,  strikes, 
lock-outs,  and  disputes,  agencies  for  providing  or  finding  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  suggestions  as  to  statistical  information  to  be  published  by  Government. 


Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions. 


Volume. 

No.  of 
Schedules 
tabulated. 

No.  of 

Pages  printed. 

No.  of  Pages 
of  Summary. 

No.  of  Pages 
1 of  Appendix. 

Date  of 
Presentation  to 
Parliament. 

Date  of  actual 
Publication. 

Group  A. 

331* 

«3f  1 

23 

19-  I 

June  1892 

Nov.  1892 

Group  B. 

104* 

179f 

19 

13  [ 

June  1892 

Nov.  1992 

Group  C. 

755* 

969f 

46 

34  ; 

June  1892 

Dec.  1892 

Totals 

1,190* 

l,621f  I 

i 

88 

66  j 

- 

- 

This  includes  the  Schedules  dealt  with  in  the  Appendix  in  Volumes  III.,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Groups  A.,  B.,  and  C. 
t This  includes  12  pages  in  Group  A.,  Volume  111.,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  19  pages  in  Group  C.,  Volume  III.,  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  and  1 page  in  Group  B.,  Volume  III.,  Minutes  of  Evidence. 


XII.  With  reference  to  the  Section  7 (c)  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Procedure,  the  following  circular  was  drawn  up  and  sent  out  in  August  1891  to  about 
2,200  State,  municipal,  and  quasi-municipal  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 


Telegraphic  Address : — 

“Entwined,  London." 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 

44,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W, 

S‘R.  189  . 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  having  decided 
to  inquire  into  the  Policy  of  St&te  Regulation  of  Hours 
of  Labour  aw)  the  effect  of  State  or  Municipal  Employ- 

B 


ment  of  Labour,  I am  directed  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
favour  the  Commission  with  any  information  in  your 
power  on  the  subject,  and  especially  on  the  following 
points  :r-rr 

1.  What  pumber  of  persons,  if  any,  including  the 

clerical  staff,  are  employed  by  your  Department, 
Corporation,  Board,  or  Trust  j* 

2.  What  is  the  class  of  work  in  which  they  ace  engaged  f 

4 
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State  or 
municipal 
employment 
of  labour. 
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Summary  of 
the  Returns. 


Rules  of 
Associations 
of  Employers 
and  of  Em- 
ployed. 


Typical 
Rulesprirtad 
at  full 


Table  of 

Reference 

Rules. 


Summaries 
of  Evidence 
(oral  and 
■written). 


3.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  of  different  classes  of  work, 

including  the  clerical  staff  P 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  r 

5.  What  are  the  disputes,  if  any,  that  have  occurred 

between  your  Department,  Corporation,  Board,  or 
Trust,  and  the  persons  in  its  employ  P 

6.  What  are  the  comparative  efficiency  and  profitable- 

ness of  work  done  under  public  and  private 
management  P 

I beg  to  enclose  for  your  further  guidance  copies  of  the 
papers  issued  by  the  Commission,  and  I have  to  add  that 


it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  if 
the  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  returned  as  early  as 
possible. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Geoffrey  Drags. 

To  the  Superintendents  of  Dockyards,  Arsenals,  and  State 
Factories, 

Town  Clerks, 

Secretaries  of  County  Councils,  and  Local  Boards. 


Nearly  900  replies  were  received  and  tabulated,  and  a statement  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  and  submitted  to  tbe  Chairman,  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed 
under  the  State  or  by  local  authorities,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  received,  and,  where  it  was  possible,  comparison  was  made  between  the 
condition  of  those  employed  under  public  and  those  in  private  firms. 

A Summary  of  the  Returns,  containing  detailed  Tables  of  the  Wages  paid  by  local 
authorities,  was  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  and  is  printed  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  Summaries  of  Evidence. 


XXII.  In  December  1891  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  collect  Rules  of  Associations 
of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  tabulate  them  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  Rules 
were  received  from  over  550  Associations.  To  these  have  been  added  such  Rules  as 
were  handed  in  -by  witnesses  during  their  examination,  but  had  not  been  previously 
received. 


Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  Employed. 


No.  of  Rules 
tabulated. 

No.  of  Pages 
printed. 

No.  of  Pages  of 
Summary. 

No.  of  Pages  of 
Appendix. 

Date  of  Presentation 
to  Parliament. 

Date  of  actual 
Publication. 

589 

556 

43 

126 

June  1892 

July  1893 

Introductory  Memoranda  have  been  drawn  up,  dealing  with  the  rules  collectively, 
under  the  following  heads : — 

(1.)  Date  of  establishment  and  registration;  (2.)  Objects;  (3.)  Form  of  govern- 
ment ; (4.)  Entrance  fee  and  conditions  of  membership ; (5.)  Rate  of 
contributions  and  mode  of  payment;  (6.)  Benefit  funds;  (7.)  Regulations 
for  disputes  with  employers  ; (8.)  Attitude  of  members  towards  employers ; 
(9.)  Attitude  of  members  towards  non-unionists ; (10.)  Minimum  wage,  &c. ; 
(11.)  Provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed ; and  (12.)  Investment  of  funds. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Rules  that  the  necessity  of  uniformity 
of  arrangement  under  the  headings  adopted,  and  of  as  much  condensation  as  possible, 
involved  in  many  cases  a considerable  amount'  of  alteration  in  the  order  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  omission  of  any  that  appeared  comparatively  unimportant.  It 
was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  print  the  Rules  of  certain  societies  at  full  length, 
as  examples  of  the  form  in  which  such  Rules  are  generally  drawn  up.  In  making  the 
selection  of  Rules  for  this  purpose,  care  has  been  taken- to  choose  those  which  appeared 
most  typical  of  different  classes,  and  which  offered  the  strongest  contrast  with  one 
another. 

A Table  of  Reference  has  also  been  added,  showing  with  regard  to  each  Association 
(1)  the  number  of  the  Rules  according  to  their  arrangement  in  the  volume  ; (2)  the 
number  of  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  according  to  their  arrangement 
in.  the  three  volumes  of  .Answers  for  the  Groups  A.,  B.,  and  C. ; (3)  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  numbers  of  the  questions  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  relating  to  such 
Association. 

XIV . In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Commission  on  February  16th,  1893,  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Summaries  of  the  Evidence  (oral  and  written) 
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received  by  the  Commission.  Such  Summaries  have  been  compiled  from  the 
following : — 

(1.)  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices. 

(2.)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions. 

(3.)  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

(4.)  Rules  of  Accident,  Sick,  and  Superannuation  Funds  handed  in  to  the 
Commission. 

(5.)  Various  documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  printed  with  the  above. 

(6.)  Further  correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 

(7.)  Previous  and  current  official  publications. 

Each  Group  has  been  divided,  into  parts,  and  each  part  sub-divided  into  three 
principal  headings,  viz.  : — (i.)  Conditions  of  Labour,  (ii.)  Organisations,  (iii.)  Trade 
Disputes.  Full  references  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  are  given  to  the  various  volumes 
of  Evidence,  Digests,  and  Documents  upon  which  the  statements  in  the  summaries 
are  founded.  Forming  part  of  these  Summaries  are  certain  Tables  of  Wages,  Hours, 
&c.,  the  compilation  of  which  has  involved  much  time.* 


Summary. 

Industries,  &c. 

Date  when 
presented  to 
Parliament. 

Date  of 
Publication. 

No.  of  Pages. 

Group  A.,  Part  I.  - j 

„ »>  „ II-  - 

„ B.,  „ I. 

„ „ „ II-  - 

„ C.,  „ I. 

„ „ „ II-  - 

Whole  Commission 

Mines  and  quarries 

Iron , engineering,  hardware,  ship- 
building, and  cognate  trades. 
Transport  by  water 
Transport  by  land  - 
Textile  and  clothing 
Chemical,  building,  and  miscel- 
laneous trades. 

Movements,  Organisations,  and 
Institutions. 

^Contained  in 

this  Volume. 

55 

(with  diagram). 

52 

53 
39 
46. 

59 

43 

As  mentioned  above,  a full  Index  has  been  made  of  the  Summaries,  to  which  is 
added  a complete  List  of  Witnesses. 

There  are  appended  to  the  Summaries  the  following  Appendices  : — 

(1.)  Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  with  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Witnesses,  in  parallel  columns. 

(2.)  Summary  of  the  Returns  received  on  State  and  Municipal  Employment  of 
Labour. 

(3.)  Summary  on  the  Employment  of  Women. 

(4.)  The  Economic  Operation  of  the  Royalty  System  (Extracts  from  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Mining  Royalties). 

(5.)  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  Employers’  Liability. 

(6.)  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887. 

(7.)  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
1854-1890. 

(8.)  Memorandum  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
1878-1891. 

(9.)  The  Administration  of  certain  Industrial  Enactments. 

XV.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Commission  the  question  of  the  Assistant 
appointment  of  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioners  was  reserved  for  Committee  B.  Agricultural 

That  Committee  resolved,  on  31st  July  1891,  to  appoint  some  competent  person  to  be  9ommis~ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  analysing  and  condensing  the  evidence  already  collected 
within  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  labour,  with  a view  to  its  being 
placed  before  the  Commission  in  a convenient  form ; also,  to  place  the  selection  of  the 
person  to  undertake  this  duty  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  Mr.  William  C.  Little  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  for  that  work. 

* I should  like  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  Tables  of  Wages  contained  in  different  parts  of  the 
Summaries  of  Evidence.  These  Tables  do  n ohpretend  to  represent  true  statistical  averages ; they  are 
merely  intended  as  convenient  summaries  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  Wages.  The  sources  of  the  information  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
utilising  those  sources  are  in  each  case  indicated,  but  it  appears  desirable  to  add  this  note  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  misunderstanding. — G.D. 

i 76278.  C 
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The  Committee  further  resolved,  on  27th  January  1892,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  collect  evidence  on  the  question  of 
Agricultural  Labour,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  confer  with  Mr.  Little 
and  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  number  of  such  Commissioners  and  their 
mode  of  procedure.*  Eventually  12  Assistant  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  the 
information  collected  by  them  has  been  published  in  the  following  volumes : — 


England  (Volume  I.). 


Part,  j 

Name  of  Commissioner. 

Districts  reported  upon. 

I.  | 

Be»r,  W.  E.  - - ! 

(1)  Woburn  (Beds) ; (2)  St.  Neots  (Hunts  and  Beds) ; (3)  Thalceham 
(Sussex) ; (4)  Basingstoke  (Hants) ; (o)  Soutbwold  (Notts)  ; (6)  Melton 
Mowbrav  (Leicester). 

II. 

Chapman,  C.  M.  - 

(1)  Thame  (Oxon  and  Bucks) ; (2)  Wantage  (Berks) ; (3)  North 
Witchford  (Cambridge)  ; (4)  Crediton  (Devon) ; (6)  Truro  (Cornwall); 
(6)  Atcham  (Salop)  ; (7)  Buntingford  (Herts). 

ILL 

Fox,  A.  Wilson 

(1)  Thingoe  (Suffolk) ; (2)  Swaffbam  (Norfolk) ; (3)  Glendale  (North- 
umberland) ; (4)  Wigton  (Cumberland) ; (5)  Garstang  (Lancs.). 

(1)  Stratford-upon-Avon  (Warwick) ; (2)  Brixwortli  (Northampton) ; 
(3)  Cirencester  (Gloucester) ; (4)  Monmouth  (Mon.) ; (5)  Bromyard 
j (Hereford);  (6)  Nantwich  (Cheshire)  ; (7)  Belper  (Derby). 

IV. 

Richards,  R.  C. 

V. 

Spencer,  A.  J. 

(1;  Dorchester  (Dorset) ; (2)  Pewsey  (Wilts; ; (3)  Hollingbourn  (Kent) ; 
(4)  Langport  (Somerset) ; (5)  Maldon  (Essex) ; (6)  Pershore 
(Worcester) ; (7)  Godstone  (Surrey). 

VI. 

Wilkinson,  E. 

(1)  Louth  (Lincoln) ; (2)  Driffield  (Yorks,  E.  Riding);  (3)  Easingwold 
(Yorks,  N.  Riding) ; (4)  Wetherby  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) ; (5)  Ut- 
toxeter  (Staffs,  and  Derby) ; (6)  Holbeach  (Lincoln). 

Wales  (Volume  II.). 


I. 

Thomas,  D.  Lleufer  - 

(1)  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  (Glamorgan)  ; (2)  Narbertli  (Pembroke  and 
Carmarthen) ; (2)  Llanfylliu  (Montgomery) ; (4)  Dolgelly  (Merioneth) ; 
(5)  Ruthin  (Denbigh) ; (6)  Anglesey  (Anglesey)  ; (7)  Pwllheli 
(Carnarvon) ; (8)  Builth  (Brecon  and  Radnor),  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

Scotland  (Volume  III.). 

I. 

Rutherfurd,  H. 

(1)  Caithness,  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Ross  ; (2)  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Bute, 
and  South  Argyll;  (3)  Stirling  and  Dumbarton;  (4)  North  Lanark 
and  Linlithgow ; (5)  Arable  Districts  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Dumfries ; 

Gillespie,  the  late  G.  R. 

(6)  Arable  Districts  of  Moray,  Banff,  and  Nairn  ; (7)  Arable  Districts  of 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardine;  (8)  Arable  Districts  of  Forfar  and  East 
Perth. 

II. 

Pringle,  R.  H. 

(1)  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan;  (2)  Edinburgh  and  Haddington; 
(3)  “ Brcadalbane  ” (A  Highland  Pastoral  Distinct)  ; (4)  Inverness 
(North)  and  Ross  (South) ; 

Wilkinson,  E. 

(5)  Hill  Districts  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries ; (6)  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh. 

Ireland  (Volume  IV.). 


I. 

McCrca,  R.  - - | 

(1)  Cookstown  (Tyrone) ; (2)  Ballyshannon  (Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Leitrim) ; (3)  Ardee  (Louth  anil  Meath)  ; (4)  Downpatrick  (Down) ; 
(5)  Clones  (Monaghan  and  Fermanagh) ; (6)  Letterkenny  (Donegal) ; 
(7)  Limavady  (Londonderry) ; (8)  Ballymena  (Antrim)  ; (9)  Castle- 
blayney  (Armagh  and  Monaghan);  (10)  Dromore  West  (Sligo); 
(11)  Ballymahon  (Longford  and  Westmeath). 

II. 

O’Brien,  W.  P. 

(1)  Kenmare  (Kerry) ; (2)  Kanturk  (Cork)  ; (3)  Naas  (Kildare  and 
Wicklow);  (4)  Ennistymon  (Clare);  (5)  Cashel  (Tipperary); 
(6)  Wexford  (Wexford);  (7)  Lismore  (Waterford);  (8)  Thomastown 
(Kilkenny) ; (9)  KilmalJock  ^Limerick  and  Cork)  ; (10)  Mountmelick 
(Queen’s  and  King’s  Counties)  ; (11)  Carlow  (Carlow). 

III.  , 

Richards,  R.  C. 

(1)  Lougbrea  (Galway);  (2)  Roserea  (Tipperary);  (3)  Balrotliery; 
(Dublin) ; (4)  Bailieborough  (Cavan). 

IV. 

Fox,  A.  Wilson 

(1)  Westport  (Mayo) ; (2)  Castlereagh  (Mayo  and  Roscommon) 
(3)  Skibbereen  (Cork)  ; (4)  Delvin  (Westmeath). 

* Details  with  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Little’s  Final  Report. 
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A double  Index,  Analytical  and  General,  has  been  drawn  up  from  these  Eeports,  on  indexes  to 
a plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Little.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  incorporate  the  Assistant 
Analytical  with  tbe  General  Index,  as  the  General  Index  would  have  been  made  too  Agricultural 
bulky  if  details  on  the  more  important  subjects  had  been  admitted  into  it.  Oommis- 

The  object  of  the  General  Index  is  to  show  where  information  upon  any  particular  Sports 
topic  is  to  be  found  ; the  object  of  the  Analytical  Index  is  to  give  a synopsis  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  main 
heads  of  the  inquiry  as  set  out  in  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

As  shown  by  the  following  Table,  over  1,800  pages  have  been  indexed.  The  Indexes 
to  the  Welsh  Eeports  (Volume  II.)  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  been  published 
with  that  volume  of  Eeports. 


Name  of  Assistant 
Agricultural 
Commissioner. 

Date  of  Home  Office 
Letter  sanctioning 
Appointment  as 
Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Date  of  Termination 
of  Appointment. 

No.  of  District 
Reports* 

No.  of  Pages 
in  Volume. 

Date  of  Publication 
of  Reports  in 
Volume  Form. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Little 

March  18,  1892 

Dec.  31,  1893 

( See  List 

of  Memorand 

la,  &c.  below.) 

England. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear 

June  4,  1892 

Feb.  21,  1893 

6 

154  (ll)f 

Mr.  C.  M.  Chapman  - , 

March  18,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

7 

162  (45) 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox  - , 

June  4,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

5 

175  (28) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Richards  - 

J une  4,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

7 

120  (21) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Spencer 

March  18,  1892 

May  13,  1893 

7 

116  (19) 

Mr.  E.  Wilkinson 

1 June  4,  1892 

May  13,  1893 

6 

117  (33) 

May  13,  1893 

Wales. 

Mr.  D.  Lleufer  Thomas 

March  18,  1 892 

April  30,  1893 

8 

(including  1 
Report  by  Mr. 
Chapman). 

174  (38) 

(including 
Indexes,  201). 

Sept.  19,  1893 

Scotland. 

Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd  - 

August  5,  1892 

Juno  30,  1893 

8 

(including  3 
Reports  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gillespie). 

164  (34) 

October  20,  1893 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pringle  - 
Ireland. 

October  29,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

6 

(including  2 
Reports  by 
Mr.  E. 
Wilkinson). 

215  (35) 

November  29,1893 

Mr.  R.  C.  Richards  - 

(See  above) 

June  30,  1893 

4 

75  (13) 

Mr.  W.  P,  O’Brien, 
C.B. 

July  21,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

11 

131  (19) 

August  25,  1893 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox  - 

( See  above) 

June  30,  1893 

4 

142  (50) 

Mr.  R.  MeCrea 

July  21,  1892 

June  30,  1893 

11 

129  (12) 

October  18,  1893 

* In  addition  to  the  District  Reports,  each  Commissioner  has  drawn  up  a Summary  Report, 
f The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  number  of  pages  in  the  Summary  Reports. 

The  following  Memoranda,  Abstracts,  &c.,  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little, 
tbe  Senior  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner,  and  will  be  found  printed  in  Volume  V., 
Part.  II.,  of  this  series  of  Eeports.  Tbe  first  part  (Volume  V.,  Part  I.)  contains 
Mr.  Little’s  General  Eeport  wbicb  summarises  tbe  results  of  tbe  whole  Inquiry  with 
regard  to  tbe  Agricultural  Labourer. 


England  and  Wales : — 

l\1)  Memorandum  upon  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Interests 
(1879-1882),  together  with 

A.  — Abstract  of  Evidence  relating  to  the 

Agricultural  Labourer. 

B.  C.  D.  and  E. — Abstracts  of  Reports,  in  so 

far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer,  of  the  following 
Assistant  Commissioners  : — 

B.  — Mr.  John  Coleman  ; 

C.  — Mr.  Andrew  Doyle; 

D.  — Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce ; 

E. — Mr.  W.  C.  Little. 


Analytical  Index  to  the  more  important  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  Abstract  of  Evidence  (A. 
and  in  Abstracts  of  Assistant  Commissioners’ 
Reports  (B.  C.  D.  and  E.). 

(2.)  Memorandum  on  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Children’s  Employment  Commission  (1862) 
and  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agri- 
culture (186/). 

(3.)  Memorandum,  with  Tables,  upon  the  Census 
Returns,  1871, 1881,  and  1891. 

Scotland : — 

(1 .)  Memorandum  upon  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Interests 
(1879-1882),  together  with 
F. — Abstract  of  Evidence,  relating  (o  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourer  of  Scotland. 


Memoranda, 
&c.  by 
Mr.  W.  C. 
Little. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


Lady  Assis- 
tant Com- 
missioners. 


(«)  Scope  of 
inquiry. 


(b.')  Reports. 


G.  and  H. — Abstracts  of  Reports  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourer,  of  the  following 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

G. — Mr.  James  Hope; 

H.  — Mr.  George  Walker ; and 
Analytical  Index  to  the  more  important  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  Abstract  of  Evidence  (F.) 
and  in  Abstracts  of  Assistant  Commissioners’ 
Reports  (G.  and  H.). 

(2.)  Memorandum  upon  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture 
(1867). 

(3.)  Memorandum,  with  Tables,  upon  the  Census 
Returns,  1881  and  1891. 

Ireland : — 

(1.)  Abstract  of  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Reports 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(Cowper  Commission)  on  the  Land  Acts  (Ireland), 
1886,  together  with  Analytical  Index  to  the  more 
important  subjects  referred  to  in  the  Abstract. 


(2.)  Memorandum  upon  Reports  from  Poor  Law  In- 
spectors  on  the  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers 
in  Ireland,  1870. 

(3.)  Memorandum  upon  the  Labourers  (Ireland!  Acts 
1883,1885,  1886,  1891,  and  1892,  with  Reports 
communicated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  Ireland,  and  Extracts  from  Evidence  given 
before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1S84  (with  Map). 

(4.)  Memorandum  upon  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Interests 
(1879-1882),  together  with  Abstract  of  Evidence 
relating  to  the  Agricultural  Labourer  of  Ireland, 
given  before  that  Commission,  and  Analytical 
Index  to  the  more  important  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  Abstract. 

(5.)  Memorandum  upon  the  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  (the  Bessborough 
Commission),  1880-81,  into  the  working  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  to- 
gether with  Abstract  of  Evidence  and  Index. 

(6.)  Memorandum,  with  Tables,  upon  the  Census 
Returns,  1881  and  1891. 


XYI.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Commission  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  was  reserved  for  Committee  C. 

It  having  been  represented  that  in  the  case  of  women’s  labour,  the  Commission  was 
prevented  by  the  nature  of  its  composition  and  the  place  of  its  meeting  from  obtaining 
much  of  the  evidence  it  required,  Committee  C.  resolved,  on  December  2nd,  1891,  to 
appoint  two  such  Commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  connected  with 
women’s  labour,  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Courtney  to  draw  up  a list  of  suitable  persons 
for  the  work.  On  February  2nd,  1892,  it  was  further  resolved  that  four  instead  of 
two  Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed,  and  that  Miss  B.  Orme,  Miss 
C.  E.  Collet,  Miss  May  Abraham,  and  Miss  M.  H.  Irwin  should  be  recommended  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  such  appointments. 

At  a meeting  on  7th  March  1892,  at  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  C.,  and  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  were  present,  the 
following  points  were  mentioned  as  those  to  be  specially  kept  in  view  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  women’s  work  : — 

(a.)  Difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  men  and  women. 

(b.)  Alleged  grievances  of  women. 

(c.)  Effects  of  women’s  industrial  employment  on  their  health,  morality,  and  the 
home. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  also  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  and 
causes  of  the  exclusion  of  women  from  trades  in  which  women’s  work  is  not 
unsuitable. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  method  of  investigation  should  be — 

(l.)  To  make  use  of  existing  information  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c. 

(2.)  To  visit  centres  of  industry  and  take  evidence  from  employers,  employed,  and 
other  persons. 

(3.)  To  present  these  conclusions  in  a report. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  every  report  sent  in  to  the  Commission  should  bear  the 
signature  of  at  least  two  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

In  consequence  of  this  requirement  of  a double  signature  to  these  reports  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  exclude  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  proposed  legislation  and  other 
matters,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  statement  of  the  facts  observed  and  the  evidence  given  during  the  course  of  their 
investigations. 

Miss  Collet  commenced  her  work  in  London,  where  she  received  evidence  from 
women  and  girls  engaged  in  the  following  industries : tailoring,  book-sewing,  mantle- 
making, feather-curling,  staymaking,  silk  hat  trimming,  shirtmaking,  jewel-polishing, 
gold- embroidering,  wigmaking,  jewel-case  making,  flower-making,  fur- pulling,  rope 
works,  india-rubber  works,  mineral  water  factories,  sweet  factories,  and  in  printing; 
and  from  persons  engaged  in  shops,  milliners,  dressmakers,  laundresses,  and  match- 
makers. 

She  also  received  evidence  from  employers  and  others  with  special  knowledge,  and 
visited  various  factories  and  workshops.  Miss  Collet  afterwards  proceeded  to  Luton 
to  investigate  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  plaiting  and  hat-making  industries,  and  to 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Walsall,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  where  she  gave 
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special  attention  to  the  conditions  of  women  working  in  the  wholesale  clothing  trade 
seeing  for  this  purpose  factories,  workshops,  and  home-workers.  Miss  Collet  also' 
visited  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

Miss  Ahraham  has  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  visiting  a large  number  of  textile 
factories  m Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  the  Midlands,  and  other  manufacturing 
centres,  reporting  very  carefully  on  sanitary  conditions.  She  has  also  taken  evidence 
from  home-workers  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  has  inquired  into  the  condition  of  women 
engaged  m confectionery,  cycle,  watch,  shoddy,  and  flock  trades. 

Miss  Ahraham  also  inquired  into  the  effect  on  health  caused  by  conditions  of  work 
in  white-lead  works,  visiting  several  in  the  North  of  England,  taking  medical  evidence" 
and  visiting  the  workers  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  hospital. 

She  concluded  her  work  with  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  women’s  work  in 
Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  the  result  of  which  are  embodied  in  a -joint  report 
from  her  and  Miss  Orme  on  Ireland.  ■ ^ 

Miss  Irwin  has  inquired  into  the  conditions  of  employment  of  women  engaged  in 
various  industries  m Scotland.  She  has  reported  on  the  textile  industries  in  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  the  Southern  district,  and  in  Dundee,  and  the  Forth  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  the  following  industries  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Tailoring,  tobacco,  potteries,  and  pipe-making,  umbrella-making,  bruskmaking, 
sewing-macnme  manufacture, , lead  and  colour  works,  employment  as  shop  assistants' 
printing,  dressmaking,  bookbinding,  publishing,  stationery  manufacture,  map-printing* 
rubber  and  vulcanite  manufacture,  paper-making,  rag-picking,  rope-teasing,  and  sack- 
teasmg.  She  has  also  reported  on  trade  organisation. 

Miss  Orme  has  investigated  the  conditions  of  work  of  barmaids  and  other  women 
engaged  in  serving  refreshments  in  various  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  also 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  women  in  Wales  and 
in  the  province  of  Munster. 


Name  of  Assistant 
Lady  Commissioner.  i 

Date  of  Home  Office 
Letter  sanctioning  1 
Appointment. 

Date  of  Termination 
of  Appointment. 

Number  of 
Reports. 

Number  of 
Pages 

i in  Reports. 

Date  of 
Publication 
of  Reports 
. in  Volume- 
form. 

Miss  E.  Orme 
Miss  C.  E.  Collet 
Miss  M.  E.  Abraham 
Miss  M.  H.  Irwin 
Miss  Orme  and  Miss  Abra- 
ham (jointly). 

1 f 

> March  7th  1892 

J l 

June  30th,  1893 
Feb.  28th,  1893 
Feb.  28th,  1893 
Feb.  28th,  1893 

3* 

5 

5 

«t 

1 

Nov.  6tli 
1893. 

349 

RWV  i®a^feK?ePA0rt’-IiZ;v“R?P°rt  ,th®  C0nd!ti?n  or'  women  in  the  nail,  chain,  and  bolt  making  industries  in  the 

Group  A 1 7’  1 b d th  the  volume  of  Lady  commissioners’  Reports,  but  printed  in  Volume  II.,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

t This  includes  three  Reports  sent  in  to  the  Commission  by  Miss  Irwin,  but  subsequently  compiled  by  Miss  Orme. 


The  Senior  Lady  Assistant  Commissioner  having  informed  the  Secretary  that  in  her 
opinion  the  Tables  of  Contents  to  the  Reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
adequate  and  that  no  index  was  necessary,  no  index  has  been  undertaken. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  were  held  at  the  Office,  and 
were  attended  by  the  Secretary. 


The  Secretary  has  prepared,  from  the  information  collected  by  the  Lady  Assistant 
Commissioners,  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission,  and  from 
other  official  sources  (including  the  Reports  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the 
Sweating  System,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  work  “ Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  ”), 
aSummary  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  appended  to  which  are  several  Tables  of 
Womens  Wages  (arranged  in  descending  order),  Diagrams  comparing  Men’s  and 
Women  s Wages,  &c.,  and  Table  of  Women’s  Wages,  compiled  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System.  This  Summary 
is  printed  on  pp.  472-550  of  this  Volume  as  Appendix  IH.  to  the  Summaries  of 
Evidence. 


XVII.  In  accordance  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  in  his  opening  speech, 
and  with  subsequent  resolutions  of  the  Commission,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices 
were  requested  to  make  collections  of  literature  on  the  Labour  Question  in  England  and 
foreign  Countries  and  to  forward  Reports  to  the  Commission  with  these  collections. 

Precis  and  Abstracts  were  from  time  to  time  drawn  up  from  the  foreign  literature 
rorwarded  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Labour  Question  in  England,  but  the  Committee 
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which  was  appointed  by  the  Commission  on  March  10th,  1892  to  consider  these, 
decided  that  they  should  be  circulated  among  the  Members  of  the  Commission  but 

3tBmorta  WSriL  as  to  the  Labour  Questions  in  Foreign  Countries  were 
forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Commission,  and  Abstracts 
were  made  from  the  literature  to  supplement  the  Foreign  Office  Reports. 

CIO  Hecom-  The  Commission  eventually  resolved  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  os 
Foreign  Reports  that  the  Secretary  should  prepare  report®  from  these  and  otter 
materials  collected  by  bim,  and  that  the  following  Note*  be  inserted  m such  reports 
when  published  : — 


mendation  of 
the  Com- 
mittee. 


Note . 

The  Commission  has  received  a large  number  of  documents  from  the  Foreign 
Office  These  have  proved  in  some  cases  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  other  cases  too  voluminous  to  make  it  possible  to  publish 
them  in  the  form  received. 

The  Secretary  has  therefore  been  directed  to  prepare  reports  from  these  and 
from  other  sources  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  These  reports  are  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  but  the 
Commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  of  fact  or  of  opinion 
which  they  contain. 

It  may  be  added  that  by  adopting  this  course  instead  of  appointing  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  travel  and  collect  information,  a very  large  saving  of  expenditure 
was  effected. 

C«.)  Term  In  all  these  Reports  the  Terms  of  the  Royal  Warrant  under  which  the  Commission 
of  Royal  was  appointed,  have  from  the  first  been  kept  in  view,  and  the  question  has  been  dealt 
kep'Tnlifw.  with  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace.  An  attempt 
nas  been  made  in  each  case  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  vast  existing  literature  on  the 
subject,  whether  official  or  unofficial ; and  this  attempt,  whatever  its  value,  is  the  first 
which  has  ever  been  made. 

(i)  List  of  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Reports  which  have  been  undertaken,  and  gives  but  a 
Roports.  glight  idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  involved  : — 


Vol. 

Country,  &c. 

Approximate  No.  of 
Books,  Reports,  and 
Pamphlets  from 
which  Information 
has  been  obtained.* 

No.  of  Pages 
'of  Printed  ’ 
Matter  in 
Report. 

CVhen  Presented 
to  Parliament. 

When  Published. 

I. 

200 

55 

1 June  f 

! February  1893 

II. 

The  Colonies  and  the  Indian 

155| 

256 

J 1892  1 

1 April  1893 

Empire  (with  an  Appendix  on 

the  Migration  oi  Labour). 

III. 

30 

37 

i 

September  1893 

rv. 

no 

64 

1 

October  1893 

V. 

200 

110§ 

1 

November  1893 

VI. 

180 

U3§ 

1 

December  1893 

VII. 

Switzerland  - - - 

70 

48 

December  1893 

VIII. 

Italy  - 

120 

100§ 

February  1894 

IX. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 

120 

(55 

April  1894 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

| 

X. 

50 

62  S 

j 

April  1894 

XI. 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan 

220 

225$ 

1 

May  1894 

States. 

J 



* Works  in  several  volumes  are  counted  as  one  work.  _ 

t This  does  not  include  the  Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Colonies,  and  on  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  &c.,  which ivere 
used  for  the  Migration  Appendix  more  than  for  the  actual  Reports  on  the  Labour  Question  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Crow 
Colonies. 

§ Excluding  maps. 

Library  XVIII.  A detailed  Catalogue  of  the  English  Books,  Reports,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  in  the 

Catalogue.  Commission  Library  has  been  prepared,  but  has  not  been  printed.  A record  of  all  such 
Reports,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Books,  &c.,  received  through  the  Stationery  Office,  or 
from  officials,  bodies,  and  private  individuals,  is  entered  up  as  the  books,  &c.  are 
received.  About  2,500  such  books,  &c.  (4,000,  including  duplicate  copies),  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commission. 

* At  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Office  an  addition  to  this  Note  was  subsequently  made. 
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In  addition  to  this  catalogue,  catalogues  of  the  Foreign  Blue  Books,  publications  &c 
upon  which  the  different  Foreign  and  Colonial  Reports  have  been  founded,  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  of  reports  of  that  series.  * 


XIX.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  newspaper  cuttings  bearing  upon  the 
Labour. Question  have  been  daily  received  from  the  Press  Cutting  Agency,  and  have 
been  duly  pasted  into  proper  books  and  indexed.  On  some  days  as  many  as  90 
cuttings  have  been  received,  but  the  daily  average  has  been  from  30  to  40.  These 
cuttings  have  filled  some  10,000  folio  pages. 

XX.  As  the  work  of  the  Commission  developed,  and  the  staff  increased,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a system  of  Minutes  in  October  1892. 

About  500  Minute  Papers  have  been  filed  since  that  date,  some  of  which  consist  of 
five  and  six,  and  even  more  foolscap  pages.  A record  has  been  kept,  thus  enabling  the 
clerk  in  charge  to  at  once  ascertain  che  whereabouts  of  every  Minute  Paper.  ° 

XXI.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  matter  placed  in  the  Printers’  hands  by  the 
Commission,  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  printing  has  necessitated  con- 
siderable work  and  correspondence. 

Full  Memoranda  of  Instructions  as  to  type,  style  of  printing,  &c.,  have  been  o-iven 
to  the  printers  in  every  case,  and  a duplicate  of  such  instructions  has  been  kept  in 
the  Office.  For  all  documents  sent  to  be  printed  the  receipt  of  the  printers  has  been 
obtained.  A complete  record,  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  printing  from  the 
date  on  which  the  manuscript  is  sent  to  printers  to  the  date  of  publication,  has 
also  been  kept.  A duplicate  copy  has  also  been  entered  up  to  date  periodically 
for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  call  the 
Printers  attention  to  any  excess  of  time  in  furnishing  proofs. 

The  inability  of  the  Printers  to  cope,  at  certain  periods,  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  type  and  to  other  causes,  has  resulted  in  serious 
delay  in  the  work  of  the  Office.  The  repeated  urgent  calls  by  the  Committees 
and  Commissioners  for  certain  portions  of  the  work  have  involved  a large  amount  of 
correspondence,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  frequent  letters  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  non-delivery  of  proofs.  J 

In  connection  with  the  printing,  over  750  letters  and  Memoranda  of  Instructions 
have  been  written  either  to  the  Printers  themselves  or  to  the  Stationery  Office  and 
about  350  letters,  &c.  received  from  them. 

In  addition,  the  Office  has  undertaken  the  checking  of  the  revised  proofs  of  the 
Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioners’  Reports,  and  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners’ 
reports,  with  the  copies  which  were  printed  as  soon  as  each  Report  was  compiled  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission.  The 
corrections  and  additions  were  in  many  instances  very  considerable ; the  work  of 
checking  was  therefore  no  light  task. 

In  all,  including  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  various  Memoranda 
the  printers  have  printed  over  15,000  pages,  about  12,000  pages  of  which  have  been 
corrected  m the  Office. 

• auc|  proof-reading  of  the  Fifth  and  Final  Report  has  involved  a con- 

siderable amount  of  extra  work  for  the  greatly-reduced  Office  Staff  during  the  last  few 
months.  Every  proof  lias  been  numbered,  and  a record  kept  of  the  disposal  of  every 
copy  of  any  confidential  document  connected  with  the  Report  which  has  been  issued  to 
the  Commission. 


XXII.  Number  of  Demands  sent  in  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  for 
Parliamentary  publications  - 
Number  of  Demands  sent  in  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  for 
small  stores  and  published  books  - 
Number  of  letters,  &c.  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
and  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  respecting  stationery, 
books,  &c.  - - - . _ 

Number  of  letters,  &o.  sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  and 
to  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  respecting  stationery,  stores,  &c. 

All  moneys  expended  out  of  petty  cash  have  been  recorded  in  a rough  memo- 
lanaum  cash  book,  and  the  items  from  this  book  monthly  entered  into  a Petty  Cash  Book 
lontbly  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Commission,  together  with  the  vouchers,  have 
fcvw.  4 4.J”  uT  Majesty’s  Treasury  for  audit.  On  the  accounts  being  passed,  the 
or  the  sub-heads  are  posted  into  a Cash  Book,  which  thus  shows  the  balance  of  the 
O 4 


- 419 


575 


230 

210 
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of  the 
Secretary. 


Personnel 
of  staff,  and 
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Commission’s  Account  with  the  Treasury.  Much  time  has  been  necessarily  spent 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Commission,  in  paying  witnesses : over  their  accounts  as 
well  as  over  the  accounts  of  Commissioners,  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioners 
and  Lady  Commissioners  (whose  accounts  are  sent  to  the  Office  for  transmission  to 
the  Treasury),  a great  deal  of  correspondence  has  taken  place. 

Monthly  statements  (in  duplicate)  of  the  salaries  due  to  the  Secretarial  and  Clerical 
staff  of  the  Commission,  the  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioners,  and  the  Lad 
Commissioners,  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Treasury.  ^ 

XXIV.  The  Office  was,  in  the  first  instance,  at  119,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 
but  was  removed,  on  June  17th  1891,  to  its  present  premises  at  44,  Parliament  Street 
The  whole  of  these  premises  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rooms,  painted  and 
re-arranged  duripg  their  occupation  by  the  Commission,  and  the  whole  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  were  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  were  also  re-organised 
without  any  break  in  the  work  of  the  Office.  The  large  number  of  letters  and 
aocuments'fo  be  sent  out  involved  the  employment  of  a comparatively  laro-e  staff  of 
Messengers,  some  of  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  Eeport,  and  of  whose  intelligence 
and  industry  I wish  to  speak  very  highly. 

Durmgtiw  sittings  of  the  Commission  at  the  Commission  Boom  at  'Westminster 
Hall  a Messenger  was  always  in  attendance,  together  with  a Constable,  and  an  Attendant 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  admission  of  the  Press  and  the  Public  to  the  Commission  Boom  involved  111  the 
necessity  of  publishing  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  at  once ; (2)  the  necessity  of  rules 
ai“d  ™§’“Iatl0ns  as  to  u3e  tl16  Boom  i and  (3)  considerable  correspondence  with 
the  Editors  of  newspapers  and  members  of  the  Public  who  desired  to  attend  the 
meetmgs  of  the  Commission  I thought  it  convenient  to  appoint  a Committee  of  the 
Press,  with  Mr.  J.  Pullan,  of  the  “Daily  News”  as' Chairman,  to  advise  me  on  the 
various  questions  m connection  with  the  representatives  of  the  Press. 

■W;  ^Pril  1891  AFril  BOth’  1894'  Rework  of  the  Commission  has 

involved  the  following  amount  of  correspondence : — 

Letters,  returns,  &c.  inwards  (indexed  and  filed)  - 

Letters  outwards  - 

Printed  documents,  reports,  circulars,  &c.  sent  by  post 
Total  letters,  reports,  &c.  sent  by  post  - 

t,A  wjT  kepnly  tie0: messengers  of  all  letters,  reports,  &c.  posted  by 

them  through  the  Home  Office.  Such  record  shows  the  name  and  address  of  the 
addressee,  and  has  m many  oases  been  found  of  great  service. 

XXVI.  In  addition  to  his  duties  connected  with  the  above  work,  the  Secretary  has 
represented  the.  Commission  at  one  Socialist,  two  Co-operative,  and  three  Trades 

th“unBedftetesS.’  8nd  **“  ^ ^ °°  m,ssions  to  six  f°™ign  countries,  including 

V/11'  r1"8’  4!fen’ .has,  been  the  w-0*  1 been  directed  to  undertake  with  the 
T A f an°!  at  *h6  T?We  “ *he  APP“dix  ^ ^ow  how  small  that 
stafl  has  been,  and  I venture  to  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  satisfied  to  know 

1 period  W°  8 * ohai'aoter  ias  hoen  accomplished  within  so  short 

I should  like  to  add  that  I am  deeply  indebted  to  the  whole,  of  the  staff  for  their 
unswerving  devotion  to  their  work.  Eren  the  unpaid  cJh have  mad  “crab 
personal  sacrifices  m order  to  save  me  inconvenience.  Of  the  real  Jd  energy  which 

done^ but' ^illTblnV't  rdlytweSSary  ‘°  Speat  in  faoe  of  the  wor:k  that  has  beer 
clone,  but  I feel  bound  to  add  that  as  a general  rule  my  difficulty  has  been  to  make  the 

u lion ^ to  s^f or  ^md iVn f t ' 18  *0t  ?veiT  head  of  an  Office  that  has  felt  called 
Sent  certificates  to  the  effect  that  the  short  holidays  taken  wore 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  staff  of  a Commission  are 
not  generally  known,  and  may  perhaps  be  here  stated  for  the  irforSon  of  the 

thereTorZtaralty  difficult0 ”°  “Tt  “(£ 
month  as  the  personal  staff  of  the  Secretary  they  are  a n T"  mgaged  £ 
.month’s  notice  should  they  desire  to  seek dZrita”*  Sj°i£y  hZnotSm 
on  any  public  department  for  permanent  employment  however  ^ We 
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rved  It  might  be  considered  natural  therefore  that  when  clerks  have,  under  such  a 
system,  obtained  a special  knowledge  of  great  value,  they  would  seize  any  opportunity 
of  what  is  called  “ bettering  ” themselves  as  soon  as  possible  when  their  work 

ears  drawing  to  a close.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  clerks  should,  as 
many  of  them  have  done  towards  the  end  of  such  temporary  employment, 
unhesitatingly  refuse  offers  of  permanent  employment.  I may  point  out  to  the 
Commission  that  if  the  members  of  the  staff  had  taken  a different  view  of  their  duties, 

I should  have  spent  my  whole  time  in  educating  a succession  of  clerks  for  other 
appointments,  and  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office. 

I should  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  variety  that  there 
has  been  in  the  work  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  the  work  was 
originally  more  of  a mechanical  kind,  and  consisted  of  taking  shorthand  and  in  sending 
out  the  great  number  of  letters  which  I had  daily  to  dictate.  Later  a transition 
took  place  from  this  mechanical  work  to  highly  skilled  work,  such  as  precis- 
writing and  summarising,  of  which  the  clerks  employed  had  naturally  no  previous 
experience  or  knowledge.  A further  difficulty  might  have  been  expected  to  arise 
in  connection  with  the  great  variety  of  skilled  work  which  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  keep  going  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  clerk  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
pieces  of  work  would,  on  its  completion,  have  to  begin  working  in  a subordinate 
position  on  some  other  piece.  I have  never  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
connection  with  such  transition,  a fact  which  I think  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  staff. 

I have  appended  a list  of  the  staff  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  appointments. 
The  Commission  will  observe  that  a large  portion  of  the  staff  are  women,  and  after 
what  I have  already  said,  I need  hardly  state  that  the  experiment  which  has  been 
made  for  the  first  time  in  this  direction  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a success. 

Mr.  Hornby,  Assistant  Secretary,  I entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  accounts,  the 
printing,  the  necessary  personal  communication  with  the  Treasury  and  Stationery 
Office,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  men  clerks.  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
his  unfailing  tact  and  good  humour,  and  the  energy  and  ability  with  which,  as  soon 
as  his  own  work  has  been  finished,  he  has  thrown  himself  into  any  other  work,  such 
as  formerly  the  Analysis,  latterly  the  Agricultural  Index,  and  at  other  times,  work  I 
might  have  on  hand  connected  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  which  his  legal  training 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me.  No  one  who  has  not  had  official  experience  can  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  qualities.  It  is  not  too  much  for  me  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hornby’s  assistance  has  been  priceless  to  me. 

To  the  Assistant  Commissioners  generally,  and  especially  to  the  Senior  Assistant 
Agricultural  Commissioner  and  the  Senior  Lady  Assistant  Commissioner,  I am  indebted 
for  the  courtesy  which  has  made  the  supervision  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Secretary  to  exercise,  a pleasant  instead  of  an  irksome  duty.  My  obligations  to 
Mr.  Little  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Index  I have  expressed  elsewhere. 

To  my  colleague,  Mr.  Burnett,  I should  like  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  always  placed  his  great  knowledge  at  my  service  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  work  entailed  upon  him  by  his  Department. 

In  different  volumes  of  the  Poreign  Reports  I have  placed  on  record  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  foreign  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  economists. 

I am, 

Your  Grace’s  obedient  Servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 


To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


"6278. 
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Appendix  I. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Women  Clerks,  Men  Clerks,  Typists,  and  Messengers 

in  the  Office  of  the  Commission  at  the  end  of  each  Month  from  April,  1891 
to  May,  1894,  with  Dates  of  Increase  and  Decrease. 


Women  Clerks.  1 

Men  Clerks.  jj 

Typists.  J 

Total 

Messengers. 

Date. 

Dates  of 

Number 

Dates  of 

Number 

Dates  of 

Number 

Staff  at 
Month  .f 

Dates  of 

at  end  of 

Increase  or 

at  end  of 

Increase  or 

at  end  of 

Increase  or 

Decrease. 

Month 

1 Decrease. 

Month. 

Decrease. 

Month. 

Decrease. 

Month, 

1891. 

April  30th  - 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- 1 

— 



April  28th 

1 

May  31st 

May  4th 

1 

— 

— i 

— 

1 

— 

1 

r 

June  1st 

n 



i { 

„ 15th 

2 ^3 

— 

— 

4 

June  25th 

4 

1 

„ 19th 

3 j 

f 

July  4th 

41 

July  31st  - - I 

— 

i \ 

„ 6th 

— 

— 

7 

— 

4 

l 

„ 27th 

6j 

August  31st 



i 

Aug.  31st 

S 

— 

— 

9 

— 

4 

September  30th 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

4 

October  31st 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

4 

November  30th 

Nov.  30th 

2 

Nov.  9th 

9 

— 

— 

11 

— 

4 

December  31st 

Dec.  7th 

3 { 

Dec.  5th 
„ 31st 

I}8* 

Dec.  10th 

2 

13* 

- 

4 

1892. 

January  31st 

Jan.  4th 

6 

— 

7 

— 

2 

15 

Jan.  18  th 

5 

February  29th 

- 

6 { 

Feb  8th 
„ 15th 

S}* 

Feb.  15  th 

3 

18 

- 

5 

March  31st  - 

Mar.  28th 

7 

_ 

9 

— 

3 

19 

_ . 

5 

April  30th 

— 

7 

— 

9 

— 

3 

19 

— 

5 

May  31st 

— 

7 

— 1 

9 

— 

3 

19 

— 

5 

June  30th  - 

— 

7 

June  30th 

9 

— 

3 

19 

June  25th 

4 

July  31st 

July  4th 

July  2nd 
„ 31st 

?}- 

- 

3 

19* 

- 

4 

f 

Aug.  1st 

10'’ 

„ 8th 

11 

August  31st  — j | 

„ 15th 

12 

12 

— 

6 

— 

3 

21 

— | 

4 

„ 27th 

11 

29th 

12^ 

September  30tli 

— 

12 

— 

6 

— 

3 

21 

— 

4 

October  31st 

— 

12 

— 

G 

— 

3 

21 

— 

November  30th  — £ 

Nov.  21st 

11  1 
12  j 

b 

- 

6 

- 

3 

21 

- 

4 

December  31st 

12 

- 

6 

3 

21 

- 

4 

1893. 

January  31st  - 

_ 

12 

— 

G 

— 

3 

21 

■ — 

4 

February  28  th 

— 

12 

— 

6 

— 

3 

21 

— 

March  31st  - 

— 

12 

March  2 1st 

— 

3 

20 

— 

April  30th  - 

— 

12 

April  1st 

4 

— 

3 

19 

April  22nd 

May  31st  - -j 

May  1st 
„ 8th 

13' 

14 

b 

- 

4 

- 

3 

21 

- 

3 

June  30th  - 

June  1st 

15 



4 



3 

22 

— 

3 

July  81st  - 

July  1st 
» 3rd 

14' 

18 

b 

- 

4 

- 

3 

25  1 

- 

3 

August  31st  - 

— 

18 

— 

4 

— 

3 

25 

— 

3 

September  30th 

Sept.  9th 

17 

— 

4 

— 

3 : 

24 

— 

Oetobcr  31st 

— 

17 

— 



3 

24 

— 

November  30th 

— 

17 

— 

4 

— 

3 

24 

— 

December  31st 

Dec.  30th 

11 

4 

— 

3 

18 

— 

1894. 

January  31st 

Jan.  31st 

11* 

_ 

4 

_ 

3 

18* 

_ 

3 

February  28th 

— 

5 

Feb.  28th 

4* 



3 

12* 

— 

3 

March  31st  - 

March  31st 

5* 

March  31st 

3* 

March  3rd 



8* 

March  17tb 

April  30th  - 

April  30th 

1* 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3* 

April  30th 

May  31st 

— 

— 

May  31st 

2* 

— 

— 

2* 

May  31st 

2* 

- 

In  addition  to  the  above  a Boy  Copyist  has  been  in  the  continuous  employ  of  the  Commission  since  November  2nd,  1892' 


* Including  clerks  leaving  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
t Excluding  unpaid  clerks  (see  Appendix  II.  on  opposite  page). 
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List  of  Clerks,  Typists,  and  Messengers  employed  in  the  Office  of  the  Commission 
on  August  1st,  1893,  according  to  Date  of  Appointment. 


No.  j 

Name. 

Date  of  Appointment,  &c. 

1 

Clerks. 
Miss  Fyson 

Appointed  4th  May  1891. 

2 

Mr.  Short 

Appointed  1st  June  1891. 

3 

Mr.  Shaxby 

Appointed  4th  July  1891. 

Appointed  30th  N ovcmber  1891.  Newnham  College,  Camhrido-n  \ffas 

Miss  E.  Henderson 

Robinson  has  shown  a thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
and  lias  learned  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish  while  in  service  of  the 
Commission. 

(Typist  and  Shorthand  Writer.)  Appointed  10th  December  1891. 

6 

Miss  Hills 

(Typist  and  Shorthand  Writer.)  Appointed  10th  December  1891. 

7 

Mr.  Hart 

Appointed  1st  January  1892. 

Appointed  4th  January  1892.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  1st  Class 
Lit.  Hum.  (Philosophy — Women’s  corresponding  examination  in  1888). 
Miss  Hogarth  has  shown  a thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
a fair  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Appointed  4th  January  1892.  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  1st  Class 

Moral  Science  Tripos,  1891.  Miss  Blomefield  has  shown  a thorough 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

Appointed  8th  February  1892.  Demy  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  2nd 
Class  Classical  Moderations,  1887.  2nd  Class  Lit.  Hum.  1889.  Preximc 
aecessit,  Chancellor’s  Prize  Essay  (English),  1890.  Inner  Temple. 
(Typist  and  Shorthand  Writer.)  Appointed  loth  February  1892. 

11 

Miss  G.  Henderson 

Miss  Anderson 

Appointed  28th  March  1892.  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  2nd  Class 

Moral  Science  Tripos,  1887.  Miss  Anderson  has  shown  a thorough 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

Appointed  4th  July  1892.  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  1st  Class 

14 

Miss  Tracey 

Mathematical  Tripos,  189 1 ; 1st  Class  Moral  Science  Tripos,  1 892. 
Appointed  4th  July  1892. 

15 

Miss  Macaulay 

Appointed  1st  August  1892.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  2nd  Class  Lit. 

Hum.  1892. 

Appointed  8th  August  1892.  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  3rd  Class 

History  Tripos,  1892. 

Appointed  15th  August  1892.  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford.  1st  Class 

l« 

Miss  E.  Hogarth 

Classical  Moderations,  1892.  Miss  Jenkins  has  shown  a thorough 
knowledge  of  French. 

Appointed  28th  November  1892. 

Appointed  1st  March  1893.  {Unpaid.)  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

20 

3rd  Class  Mathematical  Tripos.  Harris ter-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 
Appointed  1st  May  1893.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  2nd  Class 

21 

Mrs.  Campbell  - 

History  Schools,  1889. 
Appointed  8th  May  1893. 

22 

Miss  Faithfull 

Appointed  1st  June  1893. 

23 

Appointed  3rd  July  1893.  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  2nd  Class 

24 

Moral  Science  Tripos,  1893. 

Appointed  3rd  July  1893.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  2nd  Class 

History  Schools,  1893. 

Appointed  3rd  July  1893.  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  1st  Class 

26 

History  Tripos,  1893. 

Appointed  3rd  July  1893.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  1st.  Class 

27 

History  Schools,  1893.  Miss  Lees  has  shown  a thorough  knowledge  of 
German  and  Italian. 

Appointed  1st  July  1893.  {Unpaid.)  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  3rd  Class 

Messengers. 

Lit.  Hum.  1893. 

Appointed  28th  April  1891.  Previously  constable  in  the  Metropolitan 

2 

Mr.  Sell 

Police  Force. 

Appointed  25th  June  1891.  Previously  sergeant  in  the  Metropolitan 

3 

Mr.  Jury  - 

Police.  Force. 

Appointed  25th  June  1891.  Previously  constable  in  the  Metropolitan 

Police  Force. 

P 2 
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Appendix  III. 


List  of  Publications  (with  the  Prices  and  Postage)  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Labour. 


Reference  Number. 

Title. 

j I 

Price. 

Price  -with 
Postage. 

\ 

Reports. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

[C.  6708.] 

First  Report  ...  - 

0 0$ 

0 1 

[C.  6795.] 

Second  Report  - ...... 

0 OJ 

0 1 

[C.  6894.] 

Third  Report  ------- 

0 OJ 

0 1 

[C.  7063.] 

Fourth  Report  - ..... 

0 OJ 

0 1 

[C.  7421.] 

Fifth  and  Final  Report : Part  I. — The  Report  - 

2 0 

2 4* 

[C.  7421. -i.] 

Fifth  and  Final  Report : Part  II.  —Secretary’s  Report  on  the  Work  of 
the  Office : Summaries  of  Evidence  (with  Index)  ; and  Appendices. 
Minutes  of  Evidence. 

5 9 

6 4J 

[U.  6708.-1V.]  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  A. 
(Vol.  I.) — “ Mining.” 

3 104 

4 4 

[C.  6795,-iv.]  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  A. 
(Vol.  II.) — “Mining  (continued),  Iron,  Engineering,  and  Hard- 
ware.” 

5 8 

5 104 

[C.  6894.— vii.]  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  A. 
(Vol.  III.) — “ Mining  and  Quarrying,  Iron  and  Steel,  Chain- 
making, Rail-making,  Engineering,  and  Shipbuilding  Trades.” 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  33. 

(Vol.  I.) — “ Docks,  Wharves,  and  Shipping.” 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  33. 
(Vol.  II.) — “ Transport  by  Water  (Docks,  Wharves,  Shipping, 
“ and  Canals),  and  Transport  by  Land  (Tramways,  Omnibuses, 
“ and  Cabs).” 

5 0 

6 n 

[C.  6708.-V.J  * ' 

5 9 

6 44 

[C,  6795,-v.] 

3 6 

4 0 

[U.  6894.- vm. J - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  13. 
(Vol.  III.) — “Transport  by  Water  (Docks,  Wharves,  Shipping, 
“ and  Canals),  and  Transport  by  Land  (Tramways,  Omnibuses, 
“ Cabs,  and  Railways).” 

9 10 

10  7 

[C.  6708. -vi.]  - ' 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  C. 
(Vol.  I.) — “Textile.” 

4 7 

1 5 ' 

[0.  6795.-VI.]  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  C. 
(Vol.  II.) — “ Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and  Mis-  ] 
cellaneous  Trades.” 

3 10 

4 4 

[C.  6894.-1X.]  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices,  taken  before  Group  C.  1 
(Vol.  III.) — “ Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  ancl  Mis- 
cellaneous Trades.” 

6 2 

6 94 

[C.  7063.-i.j-  - 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a 
! Whole  (One  Volume). — “ Representatives  of  Co-operative  Societies  1 
and  of  various  Movements  and  Public  Officials.” 

4 11 

5 

[0.  7063.-nr.A.]  - 

Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  as  a 
Whole. 

The  whole  of  the  Evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  is  also 
published  in  separate  days  at  the  nominal  price  of  2d.  for  each  day’s 
evidence,  or  with  postage,  3 d.  or  3^cf.  The  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Commission  consists  of  45  Days  before  Group  A.,  46  before 
Group  B.,  43  before  Group  C.,  and  17  before  the  Commission  Sitting 
as  a Whole. 

Digests  of  Evidence. 

3 1 

3 7 

[C.  6708. -i.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  A.  (Vol.  I.)— “ Mining” 

0 10J 

1 i! 

[C.  6795.— I.]  - 

' ’ 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  A.  (Vol.  II.) — “ Mining 
(continued),  Iron,  Engineering,  and  Hardware.” 

1 7 

! 11} 
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Reference  Number. 

Title. 

Price. 

Price  with 
Postage. 

[C.  6894.-X.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  A.  (Vol.  111.)—“  Mining, 
“ Tron>  Engineering,  Hardware,  .Shipbuilding,  and  cognate  Trades  • 
“ with  Indexes  to  Precis,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III  ” 

5.  d. 

1 7 

d. 

1 10£ 

[C.  6708.-II.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  T>.  (Vol.  I.) “ Docks 

Wharves,  and  Shipping.” 

0 9£ 

I 0 

[C.  6795.-II.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  B.  (Vol.  II.) 

“ Transport  by  Water  (Docks,  Wharves,  Shipping,  and  Canals), 
“ and  Transport  by  Land  (Tramways,  Omnibuses,  and  Cabs)  ” 

I 5 

1 9] 

[C.  6894.-XI.]  - 

Digest  ol  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  B.  (Vol.  III.) 

“ Transport  by  Water  (Docks,  Shipping,  and  Canais),  and 
“ Transport  by  Land  (Omnibuses,  Cabs,  Drays,  and  Railways)  ; 

“ with  Indexes  to  Precis,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.” 

1 10 

2 2i 

[C.  6708.-IH.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  C.  (Vol.  I.)— Textile  ” 

0 10 

I l 

[0. 679S.-II1.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  C.  (Vol.  II.) — “Textile, 
Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades.” 

1 4 

1 8 

[C.  6894.-XU.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  C.  (Voi.  III.) — “ Textile, 
“ Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades  ; with 
“ Indexes  to  Pr6cis,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.” 

2 3 

2 7J 

[C.  7063.— li.]  - 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a 
Whole  (One  Volume). — Representatives  of  Co-operative  Societies 
and  of  various  Movements,  and  Public  Officials  ; with  Indexes  to 
Precis  and  Abstracts. 

Answers  to  Schedules  and  Tabulated  Rules. 

0 7 

0 9 

[C.  6795.-VII.]  - 

Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission, 
Group  A. — “Mining,  Iron,  Engineering,  Hardware,  Shipbuilding, 
and  Cognate  Trades.” 

3 9 

4 3 

[0.  6795.-vtii.]  - 

Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission, 
Group  B. — “ Transport  and  Agriculture  (the  term  * Transport  ’ 
including  Railways,  Shipping,  Canals,  Docks,  and  Tramways).” 

1 6 

1 10* 

[G.  6795.-IX.]  - 

Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission, 
Group  C — “Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Trades.” 

7 8 

8 6 

[0.  6795.-XH.]  - 

Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  together  with 
Introductory  Memoranda. 

Indexes. 

4 5 

4 11 

[C.  70(33.-iv.] 

Indexes  (Vol.  I.).  Index  to  the  Evidence  taken  before  Groups  A., 
B.,  and  C.  “Subjects.” 

1 3 

1 6 

[C.  7063.-V.]  - 

Indexes  (Vol.  II.).  Index  to  the  Evidence  taken  before  Groups  A., 
B.,  and  C.  “ Trades. — Part  I.,  Group  A.” 

0 6 

0 8 

[C.  70G3.-V.A.]  - 

Indexes  (Vol.  II.).  Index  to  the  Evidence  taken  before  Groups  A., 
B.,  and  C.  “ Trades. — Part  II.,  Group  B.” 

0 9 

0 111 

[C.  7063-v.b.]  - 

Indexes  (Vol.  II.).  Index  to  the  Evidence  taken  before  Groups  A., 
B.,  and  C.  “Trades. — Part  HI..  Group  0.” 

0 9 

0 11 J 

[0.  7063.-iii.b.]  - 

Indexes  (Vol.  III.).  Glossary  of  the  Technical  Terms  used  in  the 
Evidence  taken  before  Groups  A.,  B.,  and  C. 

0 10 

1 01 

[C.  7063. -hi.] 

Indexes  (Vol.  IV.).  Indexes  to  the  Evidence  given  by  Represen- 
tatives of  Co-operative  Societies  and  of  various  Movements,  and  by 
Public  Officials,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (Sitting 
as  a Whole). — I.  Witness  Index  (Analysis)  ; II.  Subjects  Index  ; 
III.  Trades  Index. 

Summaries. 

Summaries  e*’  the  Evidence  (oral  and  written)  given  before  the 
Committees  A . B.,  and  C.,  and  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole, 
together  with  Index  and  Appendices  ( included  in  Fifth  Report, 
Fart.  II.) 

Reports  on  the  Employment  of  Women. 

0 10£ 

1 11 

[C.  6894.-xxm.] 

The  Employment  of  Women. — Reports  by  Miss  Eliza  Or  me.  Miss 
Clara  E.  Collet,  Miss  May  E.  Abraham,  and  Miss  Margaret  H. 
Irwin  (Lady  Assistant  Commissioners)  on  the  Conditions  of  Work 
in  various  Industries  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Summary  of  the  Reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners,  with 
Tables  and  Diagram  of  Women’s  Wages  (included  in  Fifth  Report, 
Part  II.) 

I)  3 

2 10 

3 4 
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Reference  Number.  • 

Title. 

Price. 

Price  with 
Postage. 

1 

Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 
England. 

s.  d. 

.v.  d. 

[C.  6894.-I.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  I. — Reports  by 
Mr.  William  E. Bear  (AssistantCommissioner)  upon  certain  Selected 
Districts  in  the  Counties  ot  Bedford,  Hampshire,  Huntingdon, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Sussex,  with  Summary  Report 
prefixed. 

1 3 

1 6 

[C.  6894.-II.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  T.,  England,  Part  II. — Reports  by 
Mr.  Cecil  M.  Chapman  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Shropshire,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed. 

I 4 

1 8J 

[C.  6894.-1H.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  III. — Reports  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  Fox  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland,  and  Suffolk,  with  Summary  Report 
prefixed. 

1 5 

1 »! 

[C.  6894.-IV.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  IV. — Reports  by 
Mr.  Roger  C.  Richards  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  Monmouth,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed. 

1 0 

1 3 

[C.  6894.-V.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  V. — Reports  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Dorset,  Essex,  Kent,  Somer- 
set, Surrey,  Wilts,  and  Worcester,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  VI. — Reports  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire  (N.E.  and  W.  Riding),  with  Summary 
Report  prefixed. 

I 0 

I 3 

[C.  6894 .-vi. ] - 

1 0 

I 3 

[0.  6894.-vn.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England,  Part  VII. — Iudexes 
(Analytical  and  General)  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Commissioners,  contained  in  Vol.  I.,  Parts  I.  to  VI. 

Wales. 

0 8* 

0 11 

[0.  6894.-  XIV.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  II.,  Wales. — Reports  by  Mr.  D. 
Lleufer  Thomas  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain  Selected 
Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Anglesey,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon, 
Denbigh,  Glamorgan,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Pembroke,  to 
which  is  added  a Report  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Chapman  (Assistant  Com- 
missioner) upon  a Selected  District  in  the  Counties  of  Brecon  and 
Radnor,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed;  also  Analytical  and 
General  Indexes. 

Scotland. 

1 8 

2 (>£ 

[C.  6894.-XV.-]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  III.,  Scotland,  Part  I.— Reports  by 
Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd  (with  Summary  Report  prefixed),  and  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  R.  Gillespie,  upon  certain  Selected  Districts  in  the 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll  (South),  Ayr,  Banff,  Bute,  Caithness, 
Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright.  Lanark 
(North),  Linlithgow,  Moray,  Nairn.  Orkney,  Perth  (East),  Ren- 
frew, Ross,  Stirling,  Sutherland,  and  Wigtown. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  III.,  Scotland,  Part  11.— Reports 
by  Mr.  R.  Hunter  Pringle  and  Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson  (Assistant 
Commissioners)  upon  certain  Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of 
Berwick,  Clackmannan.  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Haddington,  Kinross,  Rox- 
burghshire, the  Arable  District  between  Inverness  and  Dingwall,  and 
in  North  Uist,the  Hill  Districts  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries, 
the  Pastoral  District  of  Breadalbane  in  Perth,  and  the  borders  of 
Inverness  and  Ross-shire,  with  Summary  Reports  prefixed 

1 4 

l 8.1 

[C.  6894.-xvi.]  - 

1 9 

2 lj 

[C.  6S94.-XVII.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  III.,  Scotland,  Part  III.— Indexes 
(Analytical  and  General)  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Commissioners,  contained  in  Vol.  III.,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

' 

Ireland. 

0 4 

0 5* 

[C.  6894,-xvui.]- 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  IV.,  Ireland,  Part  I.— Reports  by 
Mr.  R.  McCrea  (Assistant  Commissioner),  upon  certain  Selected 
Districts  in  Counties  Antrim,  Armagh,  Donegal,  Dowu,  Fermanagh, 
Leitrim,  Londonderry,  Longford,  Louth,  Meath,  Monaghan,  Sligo, 
Tyrone,  and  Westmeath,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed, 

1 1 

1 4 

! 
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Reference  Number. 

Title. 

Price. 

Price  with 
Postage. 

[C.  6894,-xix.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  IV.,  Ireland,  Part  II.— Reports,  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  O'Brien,  C.B.  (Assistant  Commissioner),  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  Counties  Carlow,  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  King’s,  Limerick,  Queen’s,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Wex- 
ford, and  Wicklow,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed 

s.  d. 
1 4 

d. 
I 8 

[0.  6894,-xx.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I V.,  Ireland,  Part  III. — Reports 
by  Mr.  Roger  C.  Rickards  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain 
Selected  Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Cavan,  Dublin,  Galway,  and 
Tipperary,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed. 

0 7j 

0 9J 

T he  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  IV.,  Ireland,  Part  IV Reports  by 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon  certain  Selected 
Districts  in  the  Counties  of  Cork,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  with 
Meath,  with  Summary  Report  prefixed. 

1 2 

1 5 

[C.  6894.-xxir.]  - 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  IV.,  Ireland,  Part  V Indexes 

(Analytical  and  General)  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Commissioners,  contained  in  Vol.  IV.,  Parts  I.  to  IV. 

Miscellaneous. 

0 6 

0 8 

[C.6894.-xxm.]* 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  V.,  Part  I.— General  Report  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Little  (Senior  Assistant  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner). 

— 

[C.  6S94.-xxiv.J* 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II. — Miscellaneous 
Memoranda,  Abstracts,  and  Statistical  Tables,  &c.,  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Little  (Senior  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner)  : Section 
I. — England  and  Wales:  Section  II. — Scotland:  Section  III. — 
Ireland. 

Foreign  Reports. 

[C.  0795.  -x.] 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  I.) — The  United  States  - - 

0 6 

0 8 

[C.  6795,-xi.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  II. ) — The  Colonies  and  the  Indian  Empire, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Migration  of  Labour. 

? 0 

2 4* 

[0.  7063.-VI.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  III.)— Holland  ... 

0 3 £ 

0 4J 

[C.  7063.-viii.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  IV.) — Belgium  - - - 

0 6 

0 8 

[C.  7063.-vn.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  V.) — Germany  ... 

I I 

1 4 

[0.  7063.-IX.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  VI.) — Fiance  - - - - 

2 1 

2 5* 

[0.  7063. -x.] 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  VII.) — Switzerland 

0 5 

0 Q\ 

[C.  7063.-XU.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  VIII.) — Italy  - - - 

0 11 

l 2 

[C.  7063.-XI.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  IX.) — Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

0 6 

0 8 

[0.  7063-xiv.]  - 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  X.) — Russia  .... 

0 7i 

0 9i 

[C.  7063.-xiii.]  .. 

Foreign  Reports  (Vol.  XI.) — Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  States 

2 11 

3 3j 

* It  is  hoped  that  these  two  Volumes  will  be  published  by  the  end  of  June,  1894. — G.D 


Geoffrey  Deage, 

Secretary, 


D 4 
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it  OVAL  COMMISSION  OK  LABOUR  } 


GROUP  A. 

SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  received  by  GROUP  A.  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

PART  I. -MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUli  : Page. 

1.  Wages. — (i.)  Statements  of  Wages  - - - - 37 

(iiO  Sliding  Scales  - - - - - 43 

(iii.)  Profit- Sharing  and  Co-operation  - - 45 

2.  Hours. — (i.)  Statements  of  Hours  - - - - 46 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours ; e.g.,  by  Late,  the  Eight  Hours' 

Day  - - - - - 51 

0.  Inspection  and  Regulation  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  and  Legisla- 

tion RELATING  THERETO  - - - - - - 56 

4.  Accident  Funds  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation 

RELATING  THERETO  - - - - - - 59 

5.  Other  Conditions  of  Labour  - - - - - (35 

B.  ORGANISATIONS  : 

1.  Organisations  of  Employers,  Organisations  ok  Employed,  and 

Joint  Boards  ....  - - 66 

2.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  - - - - 82 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES  : 

1.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  - 83 

2.  Special  Strikes  ......  84 


Note. 

In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Summaries  of  the 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Committees.  This  Evidence  includes  : — 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  The  Rules  of  the  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund  Friendly  Societies. 

5.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  the  above. 

Under  the  head  of  Mines  and  Quarries  these  include: — 

(i.)  Negotiations  and  Minutes  relative  to  the  Silksworth  Strike ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Stobart. 

(ii.)  Tables,  handed  in  by  Mr.  Steele,  containing  details  with  regard  to  the  Benefit  Society  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham. 

(iii.)  Comparative  Table,  showing  Statistics  of  Fatal  Accidents  in  Mines,  &c. ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Onions, 
(iv.)  Table,  showing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Funds  who  have,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  not,  contracted  out  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act ; handed  in  by 
Mr.  Campbell. 

6.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 

N-B. — The  following  publications,  official  and  other,  have  also  been  consulted  : — 

(i.)  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trades  Unions,  Fifth  Report,  1891. 

(ii.)  Parliamentary  Returns,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motions  of  Mr.  Broadhurit 
and  Mr.  Provand,  respectively  (375,  284  ; 1890). 

(iii.)  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  the  Years  1890,  1891,  and  1892. 

(iv.)  The  current  numbers  of  the  “ Labour  Gazette,”  the  Journal  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

(v.)  The  current  numbers  of  the  “ Labour  Tribune." 

(vi.)  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Mining  Royalties. 
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PART  I- MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR.* 


Page 

1.  WAGES  - - -37-46 

(L)  STATEMENTS  OF  WAGES  - - ' -37-43 

1.  Mines. — Sources  of  Information  - 37 

2.  Method  of  dealing  with  Information  37 

3.  Rates  op  Wages  per  Day  37 

(a)  “ County  Average  ” Rales  - - 37 

( Table  showing  Rates  of  Wages  per 
Day  in  Chief  Mining  Districts, 
1890-91) 38 

(b)  Rise  in  Daily  Wages  in  recent  Years  39 

4.  Average  Wages  per  Week  39 

(a)  Sources  of  Inf ormation  40 

( Table  showing  Rates  of  Wages  per 
Week  in  Chief  Mining  Districts)  - 39 

(b)  Contrast  shown  in  Columns  1, 7,  and  8, 

in  above  Table  40 

5.  Average  Wages  per  Hour  40 

(a)  Nature  of  Information  40 

(Table  showing  Hours  worked 
per  Day,  with  corresponding 
Earnings)  - - - - 40 

(b)  Contrast  shown  in  Columns  7,  8,  9,  in 

above  Table 40 

6.  Allowances 40 

(Table  showing  additions  to  Wages 
in  the  form  of  Allowances)  - - 41 

(a)  Local  Peculiarities  - - - - 42 

7.  Deductions  ------  42 

(a)  Local  Peculiarities  42 

8.  Wages,  how  calculated  42 

9.  Sub-contracting  -----  42 

10.  Quarries  ------  42 

11.  Rates  of  Wages 42 

12.  Deductions  and  Allowances  - - 43 

(Diagram  showing  Advances  and  Reduc- 
tions in  Rates  of  Wages  in  recent 
Years  in  the  different  Mining  Dis- 
tricts)   to  face  42 

(ii.)  SLIDING  SCALES 43-5 

13.  Sliding  Scales 43-5 

(a)  Modification  in  Sliding  Scales  - - 43 

14.  History  of  Sliding  Scales  43 

(a)  Durham. 43 

(b)  Northumberland  . - - - - 43 

(c)  Cleveland 43-4 

(d)  South  Wales 44 

(e)  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worces- 

tershire   44 

(f)  Cannock  Chase  District  44 

(g)  Leicestershire  -----  44 

(h)  Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire  - 44 

(i)  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  - - 44-5 

15.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 

Sliding  Scales  - - - - 45 

(a)  Advantages 45 

(b)  Disadvantages  45 

(i.)  General  - - 45 

(ii.)  Local 45 


1.  WAGES — continued.  Page 

(iii.)  PROFIT  - SHARING  AND  CO-OPERA-  45-6 
TION : 

16.  Profit-Sharing 45 

17.  Co-operative  Production  - - -45-6 

18.  Co-operative  Distribution  - - - 46 


2.  HOURS-  - - 46-56 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  HOURS  - - 46-51 

19.  Mines - 46 

(a)  Sources  of  Information  46 

(Table  showing  Hours  worked  by 
Above-ground  and  Under-ground 
Workmen)  -----  47-9 

(b)  Connection  between  Nature  of  Work 

and  Length  of  Hours  - - - 49 

(e)  Local  Peculiarities  49 

20.  Hours  of  Boys 50 

(a)  Effect  on  Health  of  Boys  - - - 50 

(b)  Reduction  in  Hours  of  Boys 

21.  Recent  Reduction  in  Hours  of  Labour 

( Table  showing  Reduction  of  Hours 
since  the  Year  1850)  - - - 50-1 

(a)  Nature  of  Information  in  given  Table  51 

22.  Quarries.— Sources  op  Information  - 51 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW  - 51-6 

23.  Arguments  for  an  Eight  Hours’  Day  - 51 

(Appendix  on  theviewsof  the  Miners’ 
Federation  on  the  subject  of  an 
Eight  Hours'  Day)  - - 86 

24.  Non-Economic 51 

(i.)  Physical,  Moral,  and  Social 

gain  to  the  Workers  - - 51 

(ii.)  Diminution  in  Number  of  Ac- 
cidents - - - - 51 

25.  Economic  51-2 


(a)  Diminution  in  the  output  would  be  com- 

pensated for  by  greater  efficiency 
ami  regularity  on  the  part  of  the 
Men  and  by  improved  Machinenj  - 51-2 
• (Table  showing  output  per  Under- 

ground Workman  per  annum  at 
different  periods.)  52 

(b)  A diminished  output  would  now  cause 

Wages  to  be  maintained  in  some 
Districts  and  Work  to  be  found 
for  the  Unemployed  in  others  - 52-3 
26.  Summary  of  Arguments  for  an  Eight 

Hours’  Day 53 


27.  Arguments  against  an  Eight  Hours’ 

Day. — Non-Economic  53 

(a)  Present  Hours  not  detrimental  to  the 

Health  of  Miners  53 

(Table  showing  comparative  Mor- 
tality in  Coal  Mines)  - - - 53 


(b)  Length  of  Hours  not  cuusally  con- 
nected with  Number  of  Accidents  - 53 

(Tables  giving  Statistics  of  Accidents 
in  Mines) 53 


(c)  Shorter  Hours  would  lend  to  increase 

in  Number  of  Accidents  - - 54 


* The  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  statistics,  given  in  the 
uealt  with  in  the  Summary  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission  Sitting  aj 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR — continued. 


2.  HOURS — continued. 

(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW 

— continued.  Page 

28.  Economic 54 

(a)  An  Eight  Hours' Day  would  result  in 

diminution  of  output  and  increased 
Cost  of  Production  54 

(b)  Reduction  in  Hours  would  involve  a 

corresponding  reduction  in  Wages  54 


(c)  Increased  Cost  of  Production  would 
lead  to  increased  Price,  un- 
. desirable  in  view  of  Foreign  Com- 


petition -----  54 

( Table  showing  production  of  Coal 
in  different  Mining  Countries')  - 54 

(d)  Even  if  International,  it  might  damage 

our  Foreign  Trade  54 

(e)  Influence  on  Home  Competition  would 

lead  to  further  Legislation  - - 64 

29.  Minor  Points 55 

(a)  Difficulty  in  Application  to  Individual 

Miners  and  Bodies  of  Miners  - 55 

(b)  Eight  Hours'  Day  ignores  the  Differ- 

ences in  Strain  of  various  kinds  of 
Work,  and  the  Varying  Capacity 
of  Individual  Miners  for  Work  - 55 
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Eight  Hours’  Day  - - - - 55 

31.  Attitude  op  Unionists  in  Northumber- 

land and  Durham  - - - - 55 

(a)  Cokemen  Oppose  Eight  Hours'  Day 

on  Technical  Grounds  55 

(b)  Technical  and  Economic  Difficulties 

involved  in — - - 55 
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Shift  for  all  Workers  - - 55 

(ii.)  A Double  Shift  of  Eight  Hours 

for  all  Workers  55 

(iii.)  Three  Shifts  of  Hewers  and 

Two  of  Boys  55 

(iv.)  Scheme p>roposed  by  Mr.  Jaques, 
alleged  to  Overcome  the  above 
Difficulties  55 


3.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION 
OF  MINES,  &c. — continued. 

MINES — continued.  d„ 

38.  Proposed  Amendments  in  Coal  Mines 

Regulation  Acts,  other  than 
those  to  which  previous  refer- 
ence has  been  made  - - - 58 

(a)  Appointment  of  Check-weighers  - 58 

(b)  Inspection  - - - - - 58 

(c)  Employment  of  Inexperienced  Work- 

men   jg 

QUARRIES  - - 5g_<) 

39.  Present  System  op  Inspection  - - 58-9 


4.  ACCIDENT  FUNDS  AND  EMPLOY- 
ERS’ LIABILITY,  AND  LEGISLA- 
TION RELATING  THERETO  - 59-65 

40.  History  of  Permanent  Relief  So- 

cieties ------  59 

(a)  Northumberland  and  Durham  - - 59 

(b)  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  - - 59 

(o)  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  - 59 

(d)  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worces- 

tershire - - - 59 

(e)  Midland  District  - - - - 59 

(f)  Thomcliffe  Collieries  - - - 59 

41.  Tables  showing  the  Membership,  In- 

come, and  Expenditure  op  the 
above  Societies  - - - -59-69 

42.  Statistics  op  Number  op  Accidents  in 

recent  Years  - - - - - 60 

43.  Causes  of  Accidents  - 60 

( Table  showing  Number  of  Fatal 
Accidents  from  various  Causes)  - 60 

44.  Local  Peculiarities  - - - - 60 

45.  Permanent  Relief  Societies  - - 60 

(a)  Objects 60 

(b)  Constitution  and  Government  - - 60-1 

(c)  Conditions  of  Membership  - - 61 

4G.  Local  Accident  Funds  - - - - 61 

47.  Subscriptions  and  Contributions  - 61-2 


32.  Method  op  adopting  an  Eight  Hours’ 


Day 55 

(a)  Legislation — Districts  in  favour  of  - 55-6 

(b)  Trade  aiul  District  Option  - - 56 


3.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION  OF 
MINES  AND  QUARRIES  AND  LE- 
GISLATION RELATING  THERETO  -56-9 


MINES  56 

33.  Condition  of  Mines  in  different  Dis- 

tricts   56 

34.  Complaints  in  connection  with  Coal 

Mines’  Regulation  Acts  - - 56 


48.  Benefits 62-3 

49.  Individual  Peculiarities  - 63 

50.  Conditions  for  receiving  Benefits  - 63 

51.  Income  and  Expenditure  - - - 63 

(a)  Expenses  of  Management  - - - 63-4 

52.  Benefit  Funds  other  than  the  above  64 

53.  Employers’  Liability  Act  . and  Per- 

manent Relief  Societies  - - 64 

(a)  Contracting  out  - - - - 64-5 

( Table  showing  Number  of  Members 
in  different  Districts  who  had 
“ contracted  out " of  the  Act)  - 64-5 

54.  National  Insurance  - - - - 65 


(a)  Deductions  for  Foreign  Material  - 56 

(b)  Appointment  of  Check-weighers  - 56-7 

(c)  Employment  of  Inexperienced  Work- 
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(e)  Double  Shafts ; Timbering  and  Con- 
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PART  I -MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR.* 


I.  WAGES. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  WAGES. 

1 . Information  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  in  mines 
i! !''  and  quarries  has  been  obtained  from  the  oral  evidence  given 
vest*.  before  the  Commission,  from  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules 
■.urns  of  of  Questions  issued  to  the  Associations  of  Employers  and 
n“tl0n‘  Employed,  and  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  on  the 
Hours  of  Labour  in  Mines,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Provand’s  Motion  (284  ; 1890),  and 
quoted  in  the  “ Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron 
Industries  ” issued  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Answers  received  from  the  Trade  Unions  in  Group  A, 
that  wages  statistics  are  only  of  value  when  they  are  based 
upon  returns  which  are  “uniform  in  character”  and 
collected  according  to  the  following  general  principles  : — 

(1.)  The  different  classes  of  labour  (e.g.  in  mines, 
hewers,  putters,  banksmen,  &c.)  within  the 
given  industry  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

(2.)  “ The  wages  returned  must  be  the  actual  amounts 
paid  and  not  mere  estimates  ....  or  averages, 
which  may  not  always  be  taken  according  to  a 
uniform  method.” 

(3.)  “ The  rates  of  wages  must  be  connected  with  the 
proportionate  numbers  paid  at  each  rate.” 
These  requirements  are  not  satisfied  by  the  returns 
on  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  oral  and  written  evidence. 
In  some  answers,  tables  of  wages  and  their  fluctua- 
tions, and  copies  of  sliding  scale  agreements  have  been 
given.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  evidence 
referred  to  the  average  wage  for  hewers,  colliers,  &c.,  or 
statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  wages  range 
between  certain  specified  limits.  It  was  not  always  quite 
clear  when  reference  was  made  to  the  wages  of  “ colliers” 
or  “ miners  ” whether  this  term  was  intended  to  apply 
to  “ hewers  ” alone,  whether  it  covered  all  labour  at  and 
about  the  colliery,  or  whether  it  was  meant  to  include 
only  underground  labour.  Thus,  the  average  wage  of 
“ miners"  was  given  in  North  Lancashire,  Lanarkshire, 
the  Mid  and  West  Lothians,  Neath,  Swansea  and 
Llanelly,  Fife,  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  Ayrshire  and 
Cleveland.  The  average  wage  of  “ hewers  ” was  given 
in  Northumberland,  North  Staffordshire,  South  Staf- 
fordshire, East  Worcestershire  and  Durham.  The 
average  wage  per  day  of  “ colliers  ’’  was  given  in  South 
Yorkshire,  the  Ocean  Collieries,  South  Wales,  West 
Lancashire,  and  West  Yorkshire.  Letters  were  for- 
warded to  the  witnesses  who  gave  the  evidence  in 
question,  and  any  ambiguity  on  this  point  has  been 
cleared  up.  The  rates  of  wages  given  in  the  following 
table  apply  in  every  case  to  the  class  of  “hewers"  or 
“ stallmen  ” alone.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  Cannock 
Chase  District  the  average  wage  of  “ stallmen  ” is  always 
taken  to  correspond  with  the  average  wage  of  “ hewers,” 
“although  a close  analysis  would  make  the  actual 
‘ hewers  ’ a trifle  more.”  (') 

Wng  with  2.  In  obtaining  the  average  wage  per  day  in  the  various 
■;!i nation,  districts  it  will  be  seen  from  the  marginal  notes  to  the 
following  table  that  in  Lanarkshire,  Mid  and  W est  Lothian 
and  certain  other  districts,  wages  are  stated  to  range  from 
os.  S )d.  to  7s.  3d.,  5s.  6 d.  to  8s.,  &c.  The  average  wage  in 
the  table,  when  not  given  in  the  evidence,  is  taken  to  be 


i *?"  Wggestlom  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  statistics,  given 
“py™  aml  written  evidence,  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Summary  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  Sitting  ns  a Whole,  under  the 
head  of  *•  labour  Department,” 

(■)  Letter  received  from  A.  Sopwith  (17/5/83). 


the  arithmetic  mean  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  C§  2.1 
wage.  The  average  thus  obtained  is  probably  above  the 
true  average.  Thus,  in  South  Yorkshire,  it  was  stated 
(in  the  Answers  from  Employers’  Associations.  No.  298) 
that  the  rate  of  wages  varied  from  6s.  to  12s.  The  average 
rate  given  in  the  oral  and  written  evidence  (Ans  wet's  from 
Employers’  Associations,  No.  307)  was  8s.  (id.,  i.e.  Cil.  less 
than  the  arithmetic  mean.  The  wages  of  “ stallmen”  in 
Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  were  stated  to  vary  from 
7s.  to  10s.  a day,  i.e.  an  average  of  8s.  6 il.  The  average 
given  in  the  evidence  was,  however,  8s.  or  8s.  2d.  The 
average  daily  wage  of  “ hewers  ’’  in  South  Staffordshire  and 
East  Worcesterslure  was  determined  as  follows.  The 
nominal  rates  for  11  thick”  and  “thin"  coal  respectively 
are  4s.  8 d.  and  3s.  8 d.  per  “ stint."  It  was  stated  that  this 
difference  is  more  nominal  than  real,  as  the  “ stint  ” is 
smaller  in  the  ease  of  “thin”  coal  than  in  the  case  of 
“thick."  Hewers  are  able  to  do  from  1J  to  1}  stints  per 
day.  “ Thick  " and  “ thin  ” coal  hewers  would  together 
do  on  an  average  1J  stints  a day.  The  average  rate  per 
stint  (“  thick  " or  “ thin  ” coal)  is  4s.  2d.  The  average 
wages  per  day  would  therefore  be  (lj  stints  at  4s.  2d.  per 
stint),  6s.  3d.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  instance 
of  any  discrepancy  between  the  evidence  obtained  from 
employers  and  that  obtained  from  workmen  occurred 
in  the  district  of  Ayrshire.  The  average  wage  of 
“ miners  ” per  week  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employed  was  25s.  The  representatives  of  the  Coal 
Masters’  Association  subsequently  contradicted  this  state- 
ment, and  stated  that  the  average  weekly  wage  was  32s. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  average  weekly  wage 
adopted  by  the  employers  thus  gives  an  estimate  28  per 
cent,  above  that  given  by  the  employed.  It  was  subse- 
quently stated  in  a letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Association  (10/5/93),  that  the 
wage  above  given  “ applied  generally  to  all  underground 
workers  save  the  better  grades,  such  as  flremeu  and 
overmen,  who  have  usually  a fixed  weekly  wage,  and  are 
not  subject  to  broken  time.”  Th6  same  witness  also 
stated  that  the  average  wage  of  “ hewers  ” at  the  present 
time  was  4s.  per  day.  According  to  the  above,  the 
estimate  which  would  have  been  given  by  the  employer! 
is  5s.  lj<i.  The  arithmetic  mean  between  these  rates  is 
4s.  It  would  appear  that  the  rate  given  in  the 

following  table  is  somewhat  too  low. 

3.  In  that  table,  the  various  mining  districts  are  Wagesptr 
arranged  in  descending  order  according  to  the  average  day' 
rates  of  wages  of  “ hewers  ” per  day. 

° (a.)  **  County 

(«.)  The  wages  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  cer-  average  - 
tain  other  districts  in  the  table  are  the  “ staudard  county  ra,r‘- 
averages  ” for  those  districts.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
relation  in  which  the  “ county  average  ” stands  to  the 
wages  given  at  any  particular  colliery,  or  in  any  section 
of  a colliery,  varies  in  the  different  districts.  Thus,  in 
Durham,  if  the  average  wage  of  a “flat"  (/.<%,  the 
smallest  sub-division  in  the  pit,  in  which  about  half-a- 
dozen  men  are  employed)  is  5 per  cent,  below  the 
“ county  average,”  application  for  an  advance  can  be 
made  to  the  Joint  Committee.  For  a similar  application, 
in  Northumberland,  the  total  wage  in  a seam  or  in  the 
whole  pit  must  be  5 per  cent,  below  the  “ county 
average.”  In  the  latter  district,  however,  if  “ a flat  is 
very  low,  although  the  colliery’s  average  is  not  5 per 
cent,  below  the  district  average,  they  (the  miners)  can 
appeal  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  a revision  of  prices. 

Then  the  Committee  will  go  into  the  matter,  and 
perhaps  take  so  much  off  a flat  which  is  high,  and  give  so 
much  to  a flat  which  is  low,  and  so  adjust  prices  as  to 
enable  them  all  to  get  somewhat  near  the  average.”  (') 


(')  L.  Wood,  1755,  1905-7.  T.  Stobart,  2100. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


Statement  showing  the  Mean  of  Returns  of  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  Chief  Mining  Districts,  1890-91  (>) 
Districts  arranged  in  descending  order.  v ' 


District. 

per  Day. 

Year 
to  which 
wage 
applies. 

South  Yorkshire® 

s.  d. 
8 6 

1891 

Derbyshire  and 
Leicestershire.® 

8 li 

1891 

N?rtb  Lancashire  ® 

7 10 

1891 

Ocean  Collieries, 
South  Wales.® 

7 3 

1891 

West  Lancashire  « 

7 2i 

1891 

Lanarkshire,  Scot- 

7 0 

1891 

Rhondda  Valley, 
South  Wales.J 

6 9 

1891 

Mid  and  West 
Lothian.! 

6 9 

1891 

West  Yorkshire® 

6 9 

1801 

Cannock  Chase, 
Staffordshire.® 

6 9 

1891 

Neath,  Swansea, 
and  Llanelly.! 

6 6} 

1891 

Northumberland  f 

6 6} 

1890 

Fife,  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan,  f 

6 3 

1801 

South  Staffordshire 
and  East  Wor- 
cestershire. t 

6 3 

1890-91 

North  ^ Stafford- 

6 0 

1891 

Durham  (*)f- 

6 .0 

1891 

Cleveland!  - 

5 2 

1891 

Tamworth  District, 
Staffordshire.® 

", 

1891 

Ayrshire! 

4 0 

1893 

Ireland:  Antrim 5 
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Questions,  pp.  224-5. 


vary  from  Cs.^t 
given  was  8j.  C 


123.,  and  9s.  was  stated  to  be  the  i 
and  In  the  oral  evidence  were  in 
. It  was  stated  that  wages  had  ri 


was  stated  to  ue  as.  or  os.  m.  me  moan  Between  these  averages  has  been 

t was  stated  that  this  average  was  taken  over  three  months.  The  same  avcr»m 
had  prevailed  for  00  weeks.  Tho  Althain  Collieries  were  givou  as  tvpiail  nf 
the  district.  It  was  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  tho  smaller  districts 
follow  the  larger  in  the  regulation  of  wages. 

'he  average  earnings  in  1886  were  stated  to  bo  4s.  lojd.,  and  the  men  worked 
370,515  turns  or  days.  In  1887  the  average  eurniilgs  were  4s.  4M,  anil  ther 
worked  479,767  turns  or  days.  ‘ 

In  the  answers  from  Associated  Employers,  full  details  were  given  conceruine 
the  wages  of  every  class  of  labour  employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The 
average  wage  was  stated  to  have  been  5s.  fid.  in  the  year  1881. 


from  Ayrshire.  The  witness 
6s.  9 d.  to  7s.  3d,,  and  that  the 
tradictcd  ; moreover,  the  Emplo. 


>t  the  nominal 


. but  that  the  average  wage  earned  » „ 

nominal  rate.  It  may  be  noted  that  7s.  per  day  is  the  rate  given  in  the 
Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1891,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  (published  1893). 

The  rate  of  wages  was  stated  to  vary  from  Os.  6d.  to  7s.  This  was  stated  to 
be  the  average  wage  “ if  working  full  time  and  getting  plenty  of  clearances' 
(5633.) 

Wages  are  said  to  vary  from  5s.  Gd.  to  8s.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  Os.  Sri.  is, 


therefore,  probably,  sc 


high. 


» 7s.  fid.  Tills  average  is  probably 

s.  8d.  was  stated  to  represent  the  average  wage  of  colliers,  daymen,  labonrers, 
and  boys.  The  average  wage  of  “ hewers  " or  “stallmen  ” only  Is  consider- 
ably higtaor,  anil  was  stated  to  average  6s.  Ud.  per  day.  Since  1888  \vag»s 
were  stated  to  have  risen  49  %. 


In  tho  answers  (p.  38)  received  from  the  Northumberland  Minors'  Mutual 
Confident  Association,  a statement  is  given  showing  tho  wages  earned  by 
day,  the  number  of  days  worked  per  year  by  hewers  in  “ steam  ” and  “ soft " 
coal  collieries.  The  wages  in  the  former  collieries  in  1890  were  stated  to  be 
6s.  9§d.,  in  the  latter,  fls.  2 jd.  The  total  wage  given  is  6s.  6M.  Appendix 
XVI.  forwarded  by  the  Cool  Owners'  Association,  gives  the  pe  ' 
advances  and  reductions  in  wages  np  to  February  1891,  for  both  c 
of  collieries.  In  tills,  four  different  wages  are  given  for  the  year  IS 
“steam  " and  “soft"  coni  collieries  fora  working  day  of  six  and  six  and: 


collieries  is  about  6s.  5d.  and  6s.  2d.,  respectively.  The 

average  of  these  rates  would  be  about  Gs.  3d.,  f.e,  a little  less  thou  the  averaga 
given  for  that  year  by  the  Associated  Employes.  No  statement  is  made  by 
the  employers  as  to  the  proportion  of  hewers  employed  in  these  classes  of 
collieries;  this  may  account  for  the  difference  <»)  Moreover,  it  appears  from 
Appendix  XVI.  that  the  higher  rates  prevailed  over  a longer  period  than 
the  lower  rates.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  wages  per  annum  given 
by  the  employers  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  given  by  the  employed.  The 
rates  for  1891  differ  but  slightly  from  those  in  1890.  ' It  may  be  further 
noted  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  hewers  and  coal-gettera,  in  steam 
coal  and  soft  coal  collieries  respectively,  given  in  the  Statistical  Tobies  and 
Report  on  Trades  Unions  (Fifth  Report,  1891,  p.  241),  are  6s.  lOJd.  and 
6s.  Ojd.  for  7J  hours. 

The  rate  of  wages  was  stated  orally  to  vary  from  0s.  3d.  to  Gs.  Gd.  In  the 
written  evidence  the  average  was  stated  to  be  6s.  3d.  The  rate  has  risen 
50  % since  1888. 

“Stint”  for  “thick”  00a!  workers  was  stated  to  be  4s.  8d.,  and  3s.  8d.  lor 
“ thin  " coal.  Average  rate  per  “ stint  ”=  4s.  2d.  Number  of  “ stints  " varies 
from  1J  to  Iff,  therefore  average  number  of  “stints”  worked «=1}.  The 
average  wage  is  Is.  2d.  x 1J  i.c.  6s.  3d.  Wages  were  stated  to  have  ad- 
vanced 40  % since  1888. 

Wages  were  stated  to  vary  from  5s.  9d.  t 
was  stated  to  be  typical  of  tbo  district. 


s.  3d.  The  Whitfield  Colliery 


The  wages  were  stated  in  the  oral  evidence  given  by  the  Employes  to  be 
5s.  1 id.  According  to  the  Associated  Employers,  wages  vary  from  6s.  11* 
to  6s.  2d.,  according  as  6 hours  or  6 J hours  are  worked  at  the  face.  The  mean 

is  stated  not  to  have  been  considerable. 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  “ standard,”  “ nominal,”  or  “ minimum  " rate  only. 


In  a letter  received  from  J.  Keir-Hardie  (13/6/93),  i 

average  wage  of  “ hewers  at  the  present  ti~  ■ " ' 

perhaps  somewhat  too  low. 


. d Crommelin.  The  wages  in  Wicklow 

re  stated  to  bo  10s.  a week  for  surface  labour,  and  14s.  a week  for  under- 
lund  labour. 


These  wages  are  given  for  Portrush  a; 


t Evidence  from  Trade  Unions  only. 

§ Evidence  from  Individual  Employers  only. 

(*1  In  the  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Mining  Royalties,  a statement  is  made  (p.  40)  to  tbs 
following  effect : — “ It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  wages  govern  royalties  than  that  royalties  govern  wages.  ....  No  evidence  lias  • • • ' 
been  given  to  show  “ tiiat  any  reduction  of  royalties  lias  taken  place  in  consideration  of  the  maintenance  of,  or  a rise  in,  tbe  rate  of  wages.” 

(")  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  soft  coal  collieries  are  only  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  number.  The  number  of  men  employed  “hjj®* 
ground  " at  the  soft  and  steam  collieries  respectively  in  1890  was  3,423  and  16,303.  If  the  proportion  of  men  employed  given  by  these  figures  are  nseu. 
the  Average,  between  6s.  5ii.  at  steam  and  6s.  2d.  at  soft  coal  collieries,  is  but  slightly  below  that  given  by  the  miners  themselves.  ... 

(a)  After  1st  January  1891,  there  was  only  one  rate  for  “hewers,”  viz.,  the  lower  rate,  6s.  lid.  a day.  The  longer  hours  worked  at  most  of  the  coiner 
had  been  reduced.  The  wages  represent  the  earnings  of  a standard  “ stint  ” of  work. 

tfjl. — Tt  has  been  ascertained  that  the  above  rates  of  wages  apply  in  every  ease  to  the  class  of  “hewers”  or  “stallmen”  alone.  In  a leltor  1*6*  „ 
from  A.  Sopwith  (9/5/93),  it  was  stated  that  the  average  wage  of  the  “stallmen”  is  always  taken  to  correspond  with  the  average  wage  of  hew*, 
although  a close  analysis  would  make  the  actual  “hewers”  a trifle  more. 
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(b)  A general  rise  in  wages  has  taken  place  since  the 
vear  1885.  It  is  stated  in  the  Memorandum  on  Wages  in 
the  Mining  Industries  issued  by  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association,  that  the  wages  of  hewers  in  that  year  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  was  4s.  4 d.  per  day.  In 
the  above  table  the  wages  of  hewers  per  day  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  respectively  are  6s.  bid.  and  Gs., 
so  that  a rise  of  nearly  50  and  40  per  cent,  respectively 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  five  years.0  The  rate  of 
wages  in  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  was  stated  to 
have  risen  50  percent,  since  1887.  The  daily  earnings 
in  North  Staffordshire  are  40  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  in  188G. 

4.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  pointed  out  in 


• In  1SSS,  the  wages  of  hewi 
of  collieries  varied  from  is. 
year,  the  hewers1  wages  were 


hmr  Suteri^respMtScTy.  It  inny  be  noted  that  the  daily  wages  lii  North- 
umhoriand  and  Durham  together  above  gaoled,  was  obtained  by  dividing 
" --..nu-e  weekly  wage  given  in  the  Return  of  Rates  and  Wages  in  Mines 
aid  Quarries  issued  by  till  Board  of  Trade  by  six.  In  1890,  however,  only 
alxnit  51  days  were  worked  on  nil  average  in  any  one  week,  and  the  average 
wage  of  4».M.  Is  time  too  low  an  estimate  It  would  therefore  appear  that 


about  4.i.  OJ.  to  5s.  lid.  Is  equivalent  to  a 
n Northumberland  from  about  4s.  lid. 
ase  of  32  per  cent. 


the  evidence  that  the  rise  in  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  K 4-I 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  daily  wages. 
Thus,  it  was  stated  in  North  Staffordshire  that  although 
the  daily  earnings  are  40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  188G.  the 
weekly  earnings  have  only  risen  22  per  cent.  In  1886, 
the  pits  of  the  Whitfield  Colliery  wound  coal  on  an 
average  five  days  a week  and  the  collieries  worked 
5-51  days  per  week,  earning  4s.  5'04rf.  per  day.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1891,  the  pits  wound  coal  5'82 
days  a week,  but  the  average  time  worked  by  the  col- 
liers was  only  4'48  days,  and  they  earned  G-.  I Tid. 
per  day  (')•  It  was  also  stated  in  the  West  Lancashire 
district  (South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire)  that  during  the 
period  1889-91,  which  immediately  succeeded  an  advance 
in  wages,  the  percentage  of  absentees  greatly  increased. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  1873  (*).  The  evidence  does 
not  suffice  to  show  how  far  this  fact,  which  has  been 
observed  at  different  periods  in  the  same  district,  is  true 
at  the  same  period  in  different  districts.  The  following 
table  has  been  drawn  up,  showing  the  average  rates  of 
wages  per  week,  compared  with  the  daily  rates,  in  the 
chief  mining  districts. 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  33.  (?)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  30. 


Grouped  Distrlct. 


II.— Table  showing  Rates  of  Wages  per  Week  in  the  different  Mining  Districts. 

Weekly 

Wages  of  Descending  Descending 
Number  of  Hewers,  order  order 

_ 1885-9.  . , . . ... 

Days  (Dr.  Giifen's  «*'»“<*  in  which 

_ on  the  Weekly  Return  to  Districts  are  Districtsare 

trict  Average  wages  ofrnule  Sr0UPcd  Gr0U^'1  R E It  A 

tnot-  per  Day.  week  B of  Rotes  of  wording  according 

..  „ „„  (1890-91).  Wagesinthe  to  Average  to  Average 

(Table  L)  at  the  race.  Mines  and  Wage  Wage 

(SrrTobleA,  W V-  Week  per  Week 

p-l*0  United  (1890-81).  (1888-6). 


four  days  of  nine,  one  of  ten.  and  one  of 

Stated  rework  ImlyTW'dve  days  a 
^week,  “•u  a 

days  per  fortnight  are  worked  in  win- 


i 6i  6-0  (')  39  4}  - 

I 6?  8-26(')  34  4S  26  ( 


l'he  average  rate  in  the  sixth  column  is 
for  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Every  pit  in  the  county  works  two  or 
two  and  a-half  days  less  per  fortnight 
during  the  five  winter  months  than 
during  the  summer  months. 


14  North  Staffordshire 

18  Durham  - - 1 

16  Cleveland0  - 


i Employment  is  offered  six  nays  a week. 

On  Mondays  many  collieries  close  alto- 
I gather,  ami  ninny  only  work  halt-a-day. 


0)  Menmr.iudnm  ns  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries  (Mr.  Provand's 
<1.  W.  Mucalpine  (i8’8;»3).  (')  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21.  Letter  ri 
(•l  Letter  received  from  A.  Sopwith  (17/8/93).  (’)  Answers  to  Sc! 
of  Questions,  p.  370.  Letter  received  from  L.  Uidsdale  (25/5/93). 


Id's  Return!.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  35.  (=)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  31.  Letter  receives!  from 
•received  from  W1.  Jenkins  (17,5.83).  Is)  Letter  received  from  It.  lkiy  (19,o,.i3). 
Schedules  of  Qucstious,  p.  382.  (»)  Digest,  \ ol.  II,  p.  8.  (U  Answers  to  Schedule.! 
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llOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


U * (a-)] 

(a.)  Sourcel 
of  informa- 
tion. 


(a.)  In  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, West  Lancashire,  and  North  Staffordshire,  the  average 
number  of  days  -worked  was  taken  from  the  Memorandum 
to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made.  In  the  oral 
evidence  given  in  connection  with  South  Yorkshire,  it 
was  stated  that  the  men  work  on  an  average  five  days  a 
week  (').  In  West  Yorkshire,  the  house  coal  pits  usually 
work  three  or  four  days  weekly  in  summer  and  five  or 
six  in  winter.  The  average  has  therefore  been  taken 
as  4i  (3).  In  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  the  number 
of  days  worked  varies  with  the  season : during  the  six 
summer  months,  the  men  worked  three  or  four  days 
a week  on  an  average,  and  five  days  a week  during 
the  six  winter  months.  The  average  has  therefore  been 
taken  as  41,  i.e.,  \ [5+^J  (’)-  In  North  Lancashire,  the 
men  were  said  to  work  between  four  and  five  days  on  an 
average.  In  the  Altham  Collieries,  which  were  stated  in 
the  evidence  to  be  typical  of  the  North  Lancashire  dis- 
trict, the  men  work  5i  days  on  an  average  in  the  winter, 
and  5}  in  the  summer  (4).  The  average  has  therefore 
been  taken  as  five,  rather  than  any  smaller  number.0  In 
South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire,  it  was 
stated  that  employment  is  offered  six  days  a week, 
although,  on  Mondays,  many  collieries  work  only  half 
the  day,  while  others  close  altogether.  The  average  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  5£.f  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  these  points  in  the  marginal  notes  to  the  table.  The 
weekly  wages  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  above 
table  only  roughly  represent  the  average  weekly  wage. 


ff.)  The  main  facta  ahown  are  the  different  order 
which  the  mining  districts  are  grouped  when  - 


according  to  the  weekly,  instead  of  the  daily  ^tK  ' 

“fS’5  Im  S9eoSr‘  T‘riati™  b“’"" *>“  'Wa  8? 


5.  The  remaining  point  to  be  noted  is  in  conner-H™  . 
with  the  hours  of  labour.  A table  has  been  drawn”!  ift, 
showing  the  average  hours  from  bank  to  bank  and  l*f- 
at  the  face,  in  the  different  mining  districts  with  the 
corresponding  average  earnings. 


(a.)  The  figures  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  , > 
table  have  been  obtained  partly  from  Mr.  ProvandV 
Return  on  Hours  of  Labour  in  Mines,  partly  from  the 
oral  and  written  evidence.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,  to  which 
previous  reference  has  been  made,  that  these  returns  of 
hours  are  frequently  ambiguous.  The  hours  of  labour 
vary  in  some  cases  between  summer  and  winter  the 
shorter  hours  prevailing  in  the  former  season.  Thus  in 
the  Cannock  Chase  District,  “the  hours • 


as  much  as  from  three  to  nine  hours  from^ank  to  ban/ 
or,  say,  two  to  eight  at  the  face,  as  the  pits  frequently 
stop  drawing  at  one-quarter  day  during  the  summer”  (■) 
Moreover,  when  the  hours  of  “ colliers  ” are  spoken  of 
the  same  difficulties  occur  in  interpreting  the  exact  class 
of  workers  referred  to  which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  tabular  statements  of  wages. 


HI. — Table  showing  the  Average  Hours  worked  per  Day,  with  the  corresponding  Average  Earnings,  1890-91 
Hewers  or  Coal  Getters. 


DISTRICT. 

Wage  per  Day 
See  Table  I. 

Hours  from 
Bauk  to  Bank 
See  Table  of 

Average 

(exclusive  of 
meals). 
See  Table  of 
Hours. 

Wage 
per  Hour 
from  Bauk  tc 
Bank. 

Wage 
per  Hour  at 
Face. 

Descending 
Order  in  which 
Districts  are 
grouped 
according  to 
Average 
Wage  per  Day 

Descending 
Order  in  whiel 
Districts  arc 

Average 
Wage  per 

Bank  to  Bank 

Descending 
Order  in  which 
Districts  are 
grouped 
according  to 
Average 

Hour  atrtie 
Face. 

<-  a. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

South  Yorkshire  - - - - 

8 8 

8-13 

1 0-5 

1 1-6 

. 1 

■ j 

Derbyshire  and  Leioestorsliire  - 

8 li 

8-5 

8 

- 11-4 

1 0-18 

2 

North  Lancashire 

7 10 

9*26 

7-92 

- 101 

- 11-8 

3 

Ocean  Collieries,  South  Wales  - 

7 3 

9-75 

7 or  7-25 

- 8-9 

Is.  0-4d.  or  Is. 

4 

West  Lancashire  r - - - 

7 2J 

9-33 

7-88 

- 9-2 

-11 

5 

Lanarkshire,  Scotland 

7 0 

9-28 

7-88 

- 9-05 

- 10-6 

6 

Rhondda  Valley,  South  Wales  - 

8 9 

9-5 

8-67 

- 8-5 

- 9-3 

7 

u 

15 

West  Yorkshire  - 

8 9 

9-47 

7t0  7i 

- 8-6 

ll-5rf.  to  U-17d. 

8 

u 

Cannock  Chase,  Staffordshire  - 

6 9 

8-6  to  9 

8 to  7-5 

9-5d.  to  9tf. 

Is.  1 id.  to  10-8<f. 

9 

c 

Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  - 

6 6J 

9 

7-5 

- 8| 

10i 

10 

10 

Northumberland 

8 8? 

7-08 

0-17 

- 11-07 

1 0-7 

u 

Rife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan 

6 » 

8-5 

7-5 

- 8-8 

- 10 

10 

South  Staffordshire  and  East 
Worcestershire. 

6 3 

About  9 25 

About  8 

- 8-1 

- 9-37 

13 

12 

14 

North  Staffordshire  • 

6 0 

8-95 

7-83 

- 8-04 

- 9-4 

14 

13 

13 

Durham 

8 0 

7-21 

6-87 

- 9-9 

1 0-2 

3 

Cleveland  ----- 

5 2 

8-04 

8-99 

- 7-7 

- 8-8 

18 

14 

10 

Tamworth  District,  Staffordshire 

4 11 

9 

• 7-5 

- 6-5 

- 7-8 

Ayrshire  (1893)  - - - 

4 0 

9-28 

7-55 

- 6-18 

- 6-3 

Ireland,  Antrim  ...  - 

2s.  Gif.  to  4s. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(b.)  The  main  fact  shown  in  this  table  is  the  different 
order  in  which  the  districts  are  grouped  when  arranged 
according  to  the  hourly,  instead  of  the  weekly,  rates  of 
wages.  It  also  appears  that  decrease  in  wages  does  not 
necessarily  proceed  parallel  with  decreased  hours.  Thus, 
the  hours  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  shorter 
than  those  in  other  districts,  while  the  average  daily 


“In  a I otter  received  from  Mr.  Macalpine  (18/5/93),  it  was  stated  “that 
the  days  per  week  average  about  five,  taking  the  year  round.” 
t In  a letter  received  from  Colonel  Cochrane  (22,  5/93),  it  was  stated  tliat 
the  number  of  days  worked  average  “about  five  days  per  week.” 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  38.  (*)  Letter  from  Secretary  of  West  Yorkshire 
“kT™.  “ a°”  (19/W'  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  p.  36.  (*)  Digest, 


wages  are  considerably  higher  than  the  rates  in  certain 
other  districts,  especially  when  the  additional  allowances 
are  taken  into  account. 

6-.  It  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  first  table  it3*0* 
(see  supra,  page  38),  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages 
°f  hera  per  day  in  the  chief  mining  districts,  that  the 
additional  allowances  to,  and  deductions  from,  wages 
vary  in  the  different  districts.  The  following  table  gives 
the  allowances  in  the  form  of  coal,  free  houses,  &c.,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  average  rates  of  wages  per 


(')  Letter  received  from  A.  Sopwith  (17/6/93). 
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IV. — Table  showing  Additions  to  Wages  in  the  form  of  Allowances  in  the  various  Mining  Districts. 


Wage 
per  Day 
(Table  I.) 


ALLOWANCES. 


Other  Allowances. 


South  Yorkshire  (')  - 
Dcrbj  shire  and  Leicestershire  0 


Sortli  Lancashire  0 - 

South  Woles: 

Ocean  Collieries  (<)  - 


West  Inncashiro  0 - 
Scotland : 


Mid  and  West  Lotliians(’) 


Rhondda  Valley  (•) 
West  Yorkshire  0 - - 


Northumberland  (la)  - 


Scotland : 

Rife,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan (»). 


Worcestershire  ("j. 


North  Staffordshire  (>*) 


8 8J 
6 6 if 


Scotland; 

Ayrshire  (i») 

Ireland : 

Antrim 


n some  collieries  given;  in  some 
supplied  at  nominal  rate, 
lorried  coal  getters  "receive 
18  cwt.  of  coal  every  month  ex- 
cept May,  June,  and  July,  when 
18  owts.  are  given  every  live 


less  ” for  the  coal. 

Some  officials  have  freo  house  and  fuel,  si 


‘Workmen  are  supplied  w 
coal  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
than  the  price  to  the 
public. 


House  rents  are  also,  as  a rule,  1 
lower  than  houses  can  be  got 
for  outside  of  the  employer’- 

proporty.” 

houses  and  fire-coal.  Water  In  employer’s  houses  supplied  gratis. 


Price  to  colliers  about  hall  the 

House  coal  at  nominal  prices  : Is., 
2s„  2s. , a ton.  “ One  load  of  house 
coal  is  supplied  to  each  house- 
holder at  a price  varying  from 
Is.  6 d.  to  6j.  per  ton.” 

16  owt.  of  coal  for  every  24  full 
turns  worked,  to  married  men  and 
householders  (<.«.  about  once  a 
month). 


!rce  coals  are  supplied  to  houses 
within  a reasonable  distance 
(Is.  6 d.  per  week).  A charge  of 
Gif.  per  fortnight  is  made  for 
loading  them. 


Yee  houses,  in  most  cases  witli 
gardens  attached,  for  married 
hewers  and  some  otlierclasscs, 
or  if  the  number  is  insuffi- 
cient, 2s.  or  2s.  G<1.  a week  in 
lieu  of  rent  is  gouerally  given. 


Load  of  coals  to  married  hewers 
and  some  other  classes  of  work- 
men once  in  three  weeks,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  season,  a 
charge  of  6<f . per  fortnight  being 
usually  made  for  cartage. 


‘ Allowance  ” coal  to  all  workers  in 
collieries,  amounting  to  3 cwt.  per 


Free  houses  and  of 


to  some  on  allowance  towards 
rent  in  lieu  of  houses.  ” 
jority  of  houses  good. 


tivc  contributions.  In  times 
of  accident  they  obtain  a fair 
allowance,  on  condition  that 
the  employers  are  not  token  to 


Most  colliery  owners  provide 
a doctor's  service  free,  for  all 
accidents." 


g from  the  workmen's 
et  or  breach  of  rules,  it  is 


money,  at  the  rate  of  5j.  per 
man,  and  2».  Cd.  per  hoy  per 
week,  for  varying  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the 
individual  colliery. 

one  colliery  (Dysort),  at  cheap 

aw  prices  for  coal. 

“ Smart " money  to  “ a man  on 
the  box  ” to  the  amount  of  6s. 
or  8s.  a week  is  paid  to  men 
disabled  at  work.  In  case  of  a 
fatal  accident,  an  allowance  is 
made  to  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren. One  or  two  quarts  of 
beer  per  day,  or  money  allow- 
ance in  liou  thereof.  Is  granted 
according  to  circumstances. 

aid  is  generally  given  to  work- 

in  case  of  cortain  accidents 
occurring  underground  and 
causing  temporary  disable- 
ment, it  is  usual  for  the  owners 

mon^^V^^noV'woml- 

monev.  at  a ra  e no 


Additional  allowances  in  ill 
of  coal,  stores,  tools,  Ac.,  n 
wages  in  case  of  skilled  lab 


i.v  full  prices  for  rent  and  coal,  and  that  t 
that  the  men  arc  charged  7s.  to  7«.  6 U.  I 
ncomitantly  with  *' **  - 


ie  houses  in  neighbouring  tnwr 


* It  was  stated  by  the  employed  that  they  arc  required  to  pay  fill 
generally  give  better  value  for  the  rent.  The  employers  stated  that 

t One  large  firm  doSnOT  ^mu*"mon^  bc^  coal  every  six  weeks  to  minors  “Incapacitated  by 

accident " (Tovn,  839).  . 

tSJ  DTR‘2.t;  ?°l  ^ P-  38  i Letter  received  from  F.  Rhodes  (12/6/93).  0 Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  34 ; Answers  to  Schedules  of  Quert*on«,  p.  370 ; 1 I^Mer  received 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  ; 


15  6 (a.)] 


Wagee— how 
calculated. 


(a.)  In  addition  to  the  full  rates  of  wages,  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  free  houses  are  allowed  to  married 
hewers  and  some  other  classes  of  workmen.  These  cot- 
tages in  Northumberland  are  said  to  be  worth  from  2s. 
to  5s.  per  week,  and  an  allowance  towards  rent  is  usually 
granted  in  both  districts  if  the  employer  has  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cottages.  In  West  Lancashire, 
Lanarkshire,  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  only 
officials,  as  a rule,  are  allowed  free  houses  and  fuel. 
The  practice  of  allowing  all  workers  in  the  mines  a 
certain  supply  of  coal  is  more  general,  and  where  no 
allowance  in  this  direction . is  granted,  the  colliers  arc 
frequently  able  to  purchase  the  coal  at  less  than  its 
market  price.  In  Northumberland,  the  coal  allowance 
was  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  Is.  C>d.  per  week.  The 
monetary  value  of  these  forms  of  remuneration  are  not 
given  in  most  cases,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  addi- 
tional allowances  in  the  Tamworth  district,  Stafford- 
shire, raised  wages  in  the  case  of  skilled  labour  from  an 
average  of  4s.  lid.  to  7s.  or  7s.  6d.  a day. 

7.  With  regard  to  deductions,  in  the  greater  number  of 
districts  these  are  fixed  by  agreement,  and  only  occur 
when  more  than  a specified  quantity  of  material  other 
than  the  mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten  is  sent  out  in 
the  tubs. 

(a.)  In  the  Cannock  Chase  district,  if  the  tub  con- 
■ tains  more  than  a certain  “ reasonable  quantity  ’’  of  dirt 
, or  “fine  slack,”  it  is  confiscated  (').  A fine  is  also 
imposed  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  if  a tub  is  sent 
to  the  surface  containing  a lesser  quantity  of  the  mineral 
contracted  to  be  gotten  than  a certain  agreed  quantity  (*). 
In  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Manchester  district)  and 
in  South  Yorkshire,  further  deductions  are  made  by  agree- 
ment for  oil,  sharpening  and  repairing  of  tools,  &c.  (*),  and 
in  North  Lancashire,  for  lamps  and  broken  lamp  glasses 
amounting  to  6 d.  per  week  (*).  In  South  Wales,  fines 
are  sometimes  imposed  for  absence  from  work,  and  in  the 
West  Lancashire  mines,  to  enforce  discipline,  fines  are 
imposed  for  certain  minor  offences  with  the  consent  of 
the  workmen  (5).  These  are  few  in  number  and  insig- 
nificant in  amount.  Fines  are  also  imposed  in  the  district 
of  Manchester,  for  breaches  of  the  special  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts(6).  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  deductions  in  Cleveland  average 
only  5 d.  or  6ri.  per  man  per  annum  (T).  Complaints  were 
made  in  the  oral  evidence  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire 
of  the  “ arbitrary  ” and  “ unjust  ’’  nature  of  the  scales  of 
deductions.  In  the  former  district,  the  employer  was 
stated  not  only  to  claim  deductions  for  dirt  sent  up  with 
the  coal,  but  in  some  cases  to  make  a certain  deduction 
off  every  tub  as  a set  off  against  the  dirt  that  may  be  sent 
up  with  it.  Further,  a sulphurous  combination,  called 
“brassies,”  is  commonly  found  in  Lanarkshire  coal. 
These,  it  was  stated,  were  sold  in  the  market  from  5*.  6rf. 
to  7s.  a ton,  although  they  are  thrown  out  from  the  coal 
and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  tub.  The  charges 
for  pick  sharpening  were  also  considered  excessive.  It 
was  further  stated  that  in  some  mines  in  Ayrshire  the 
deductions  are  so  heavy  that  a man  after  working  all  day 
may  find  himself  in  debt  to  his  employer  at  night.  The 
employers,  however,  stated  that  the  scales  are  always 
fixed  by  agreement  with  the  men,  and  denied  that  thev 
were  unjust  (8).  • 

8.  Hewers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  other  classes  of  labour 
generally  speaking,  are  paid  by  time.  In  Durham,  the 
great  majority  of  cokemen  also  work  piece-work  ; about 
1 per  cent,  at  the  outside  work  by  day,  and  these  are 
chiefly  ordinary  labourers  employed  about  the  coke  yards. 

Putters’  m Durham  and  Northumberland,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  “onsetters  ” and  “stonemen”  are  also  paid 
by  the  piece.  This  is  also  the  method  of  payment  for 
“rock  ’ and  “ coal  headers " in  the  Cannock  Chase 
district ; -holers”  and  “loaders”  in  the  Tamworth  district  • 
rippers,  “ packers,”  and  some  coke  makers  in  North 
Lancashire,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  other  classes  of  labour 
in  South  Yorkshire  and  the  district  of  Manchester  (°) 
In  certain  districts  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  Scotch 
mines,  wages  are  calculated  according  to  the  “ stint  ’’  or 
“ darg  ” The  “ holers'  day  ” or  “ stint  " is  “ the  measure 
of  undercutting  undermining,  or  curving  a length  of  scam, 
so  that  the  coal  can  be  brought  down  by  blasting  or 
wedging  (10).’’  This  “ stint,”  or  nominal  day,  is  the  stan- 
dard  on  which  contracts  are  based,  and  in  relation  to 
which  advances  or  reductions  in  wages  are  given.  Hewers 
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in  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  are  ahl 
to  do  li  to  lj  “stints”  p.r  day  <«.,  1}  to  lj  no>2  1 
days  work)  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  djf 
ferent  working  places  (').  In  Scotland  a certain  quantit 
of  coal  called  the  “ masters’  darg  ” has  been  accepted  both 
by  employers  and  employed  as  representing  a fair  daVt 
work.  The  wage  per  “ darg  ” is  about  5s.  3d.  in  Ayrshire 
and  5s.  6d.  in  Lanarkshire.  A good  workman  can  how 
ever,  produce  considerably  more  than  a “ darg  ” per  a," 
unless  prevented  by  scarcity  of  trucks  (*). 


9.  The  system  of  sub-contract  prevails  to  some  extent 
in  the  mines  in  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland 
It  was  stated  that  in  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  A 
hewers  and  stallmen  employ  and  pay  their  own  fillers  or 
loaders,  and  the  wages  of  the  latter  are  fixed  by  bargain 
“ with  the  stallmen.”  Other  contractors  convey  coal  from 
the  face  to  the  pit  bank,  and  employ  for  that  purpose 
boys  and  youths  from  14  to  21  years  of  age.  The  con- 
tractors arc,  however,  servants  of  the  company  and  have 
no  power  of  dismissal.  In  South  Staffordshire  and  East 
Worcestershire  (4),  “ chartermasters  ” undertake  to  deliver 
the  coal  to  the  surface  at  a certain  price,  and  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  men.  In  some  pits  as  many 
as  150  or  200  persons  work  under  these  contractors.  The 
chartermasters  are,  however,  bound  to  pay  the  men  em- 
ployed by  them  according  to  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
sliding  scale.  The  coal  in  this  district  is  also  got  by 
miners  who  work  as  sub-contractors,  and  surface  con- 
tractors arrange  for  the  loading  of  the  coal.  In  many 
mines  in  South  Wales  (s)  the  repairing  of  roads  and 
whole  districts  of  coal  are  let  out  to  sub-contractors. ' This 
. chiefly  occurs  in  the  Waen  Llwyd  Pit,  and  No.  1 pit  of 
the  Ebbw  Yale  Collieries.  In  Fife  and  Kinross  (s) 
mention  was  made  of  the  practice  by  which  contractors 
take  a seam  and  employ  miners,  possibly  at  a lower  ton 
price,  or  possibly  by  the  day.  The  sub-contract  system 
was  also  stated  to  exist  in  Ayrshire  (7).  The  contractor 
undertakes  to  take  out  a certain  piece  of  coal  at  so  much 
a ton,  and  he  has  authority  to  engage  and  discharge  bis 
employes,  although  the  colliery  officials  are  responsible 
for  their  safety. 


10.  Quarry  work  is  chiefly  bargain  or  contract  work.  A 
rockman  and  quarryman  or  slater  acting  in  partnership 
contract  with  the  proprietor.  They  are  paid  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  slate,  so  much  per  ton  or  per 
thousand.  The  quantity  of  slates  produced  is  ascertained 
and  valued  according  to  a standard  scale  of  payment,  and 
an  additional  wage  is  given  in  the  form  of  “ poundage," 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  “ bargainers" 
employ  “ day  men.”  They  are  also  assisted  by  a class  of 
irregular  workmen  called  “ rtibblers,”  paid  and  engaged 
by  the  " bargainers  ” subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
proprietor.  “Rubbishers”  • are  employed  and  paid 
directly  by  the  proprietor  (8). 

11.  No  tabulated  statement  of  the  average  rates  paid  in 
the  different  districts  could  be  obtained  from  the  evidence 
given  in  connection  with  quarries.  It  was  stated  that  no 
uniformity  of  prices  and  wages  exists  in  the  quarries  in 
North  Wales.  The  wages  of  quarrymen  in  the  Pen-yr- 
Orsedd  Slate  Quarry . Company  were  stated  to  vary  from 
4s.  to  5s.  a day.  The  average  would  therefore  probably 
be  somewhat  lower  than  4s.  6d.  a day.  Four  shillings 
and  sixpence  was  also  given  as  the  average  daily  wage  in 
the  Penrhyn  quarries,  but  it  was  stated  that  a fortnight 
before  the  date  on  which  the  evidence  was  given,  the 
rate  had  been  5 per  cent,  lower.  The  average  wage  of 
“bargain  takers”  in  the  New  Welsh  Slate  Company, 
Merioneth,  was  stated  to  be  5s.  2d.  per  day  (9).  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  same  witness  gave  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  this  class  of  labour  as  32*.,  according  to 
which,  the  bargain  takers  would  have  to  work  on  an 
average  more  than  six  days  a week.  The  wages  of 
skilled  quarrymen  in  this  district  were  alleged  by  the 
employers  to  average  24s.  a week('°).  It  was  stated  by 
the  employed  in  the  oral  evidence  that  the  average  rate 
varied  from  3*.  to  4s.  a day.  The  number  of  days 
worked  on  an  average  in  each  week  is,  however,  not 
given,  and  the  exact  class  of  labour  to  which  the  wages  of 
3s.  to  4s.  applies  is  not  specified  (").  According  to  the 
written  evidence  received  from  the  Quarrymen’s  Unions 
in  Rossendale,  Leicestershire,  and  North  Wales,  (IJ)  the 
average  rates  of  wages  are  31s.  6§d.,  f and  25s.  to  26s.  a 


* “ Rubbishers"  carry  the  material  from  the  rockmen  to  the  plnce  where 
cue  slates  arc  mane,  and  remove  from  the  slates  the  stuff  which  is  of  no 
value.  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 
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week,  respectively,  in  the  two  former  districts,  and 
3s  to  5*.  a day  in  the  latter  district.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  reference  is  made  in  eacli  of  these 
districts ' to  the  same  class  of  labour.  The  wages  of 
.iii-irrvinon  in  Gloucester  average  from  4s.  id.  to  5s.  a 
day,  or  2(>g.  to  30s.  a week  (').° 

12.  Fines  and  other  deductions  from  wages  appear  to 
exist  only  in  Merionethshire.  In  that  district  deductions 
are  made  for  powder,  tools,  and  candles.  Fines  are  some- 
times exacted  for  blasting  out  of  the  specified  time. 
There  are  no  additional  allowances  to  wages,  except  in 
the  Penrliyn  quarries.  It  was  stated  that  Lord  Penrbyn 
spends  between  1,200/.  and  1,400/.  a year  in  the  form  of 
pensions  to  widows  and  aged  quarry  men.  Workmen 
who  live  at  a distance  from  the  quarry  are  allowed  free 
use  of  the  private  railway  to  travel  to  and  from  their 
homes  (-)■ 


(ii.)  SLIDING  SCALES. 

13.  In  certain  districts  in  the  mining  industry  the  rates 
of  wages  are  made  to  vary  automatically  under  a scale 
with  the  selling  price  of  coal  and  pig-iron.  (3).  The 
sliding  scale  is  a method  by  which  wages,  based  on  a 
standard  wage  payable  at  a standard  price,  rise  or  fall 
an  agreed  percentage  with  every  agreed  rise  or  fall  in  the 
average  price,  such  price  being  ascertained  at  fixed 
intervals  from  the  books  of  a given  number  of  employers, 
by  accountants  chosen  respectively  by  employers  and 
employed.  The  relation  which  the  rate  of  wages  had 
borne  to  the  selling  price  over  a previous  period  of  some 
duration  is  ascertained,  and  the  scale  is  based  upon  this 
relation.  The  price  agreed  on  is  called  the  “ standard  ” 
price,  and  the  corresponding  wage  the  “ standard  ” wage. 
The  scale  is  guaranteed  to  operate  for  a certain  period,  and 
is  then  terminable,  generally  speaking,  by  a three  months’ 
notice  from  either  side,  but  otherwise,  if  neither  party  is 
dissatisfied,  the  scale  continues  in  operation,  subject  to 
the  stipulated  notice  (■*).  The  scales  are,  however,  modified 
from  time  to  time,  because  considerations  other  than  the 
price  of  the  product,  such  as  the  conditions  of  the  labour 
market  and  other  matters  affecting  the  cost  of  production, 
after  a certain  period,  interfere  with  the  basis  (•''). 

(a.)  The  general  outlines  of  past  scales,  and  scales  now 
in  existence,  are  substantially  similar,  although  certain 
alterations  have  been  introduced  in  matters  of  detail. 
Larger  gradations  of  change  have,  in  several  cases,  been 
inserted  at  certain  stages  in  the  scales,  by  which  the 
movements  of  wages  upwards  or  downwards  are  accel- 
erated. The  ascertainment  of  prices  is  also  in  some  cases 
made  more  frequently,  and  the  change  in  the  price 
necessary  to  effect  a corresponding  change  in  wages  has 
been  lessened.  The  fluctuations  in  wages  under  the  scale 
have  thus  become  more  “sensitive”  to  changes  in  the 
selling  price  (“). 

14.  Sliding  scales  are  at  the  present  time  in  operation  in 
the  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  district,  the  Ithondda  Valley, 
Neath,  Swansea  and  Llanelly,  Monmouthshire,  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire,  and  in  the 
Anthracite  Collieries,  South  Wales. 

(i/.)  The  sliding  scale  was  first  adopted  in  the  Durham 
coal  trade  in  1877.  (7)  The  standard  wage  was  to  be 
paid  when  the  standard  price  of  between  5s.  8 d.  to 
(is.  id.  was  realised.  If  the  price  was  between  6*.  8</. 
and  5s.  id.,  the  wages  of  hewers  and  other  “ below-ground  ” 
workmen  were  to  be  5 per  cent.,  and  for  “above-ground” 
workmen,  4 per  cent,  below  the  standard  rate.  If  the 
price  was  lower  than  5s.  id.,  the  wages  of  the  former 
class  were  to  be  7 J per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter  class,  ii 
per  cent.,  below  the  same  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  price  was  higher  than  Gs.  id.,  a rise  of  5 per  cent,  for 
hewers,  &c.,  and  of  4 per  cent,  for  “ above-ground  work- 
men ” was  to  correspond  to  every  advance  of  8c/.  in  price. 
A minimum  wage  of  2s.  9 d.  per  day  was  fixed  for 
" able-bodied  men  above  ground."  “ The  price  of  coal 
regulating  the  wages  " . . . was  " the  average  net  price 

realised  for  all  coal  raised  at  the  pits'  mouth  during  the 
four  months  preceding  March,  July,  and  November  of 
each  year,”  such  price  to  be  ascertained  “by  two  properly 
accredited  and  certificated  accountants,  pledged  to 
secrecy,  one  chosen  by  the  owners,  and  the  other  by 
the  workmen,  and  at  their  joint  expense."  The  agree- 
ment was  to  continue  for  two  years,  and  arrangement  was 
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out  of  ” the  scale,  the  question  should  “ be  submitted  to  CS  l 
the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.” 
who,  if  he  could  not  act  himself,  should  " appoint  sonic 
other  umpire  to  act  in  his  place,”  whose  award  - should  lie 
final.”  During  the  currency  of  this  scale  prices  fell  below 
5s.  per  ton,  and  as  there  was  no  provision  for  any  further 
reduction  of  wages  than  corresponded  with  a price  above 
5s.,  the  scale  was  terminated  by  the  owners ; and  after  the 
wages  had  been  settled  by  arbitration,  a second  scale  was 
instituted  on  11th  October  1879,  in  which  (the  men 
seeing  that  if  they  followed  prices  up  they  must  also 
follow  them  down)  there  was  no  longer  any  minimum 
point.  In  this  scale,  the  then  prevailing  daily  wages  and 
piece-work  rates,  and  a price  between  4s.  2 d.  and  4s.  8d. 
per  ton  were  made  the  standards  for  changes  of  2J  per 
cent.,  corresponding  with  every  id.  advance  or  reduction 
in  prices.  This  terminated  in  December  1881.  A third, 
drawn  up  in  April  1882,  terminated  in  December  1883. 
Both  these  scales  were  abolished  by  notice  from  the  men. 

The  third  scale  was,  however,  practically  renewed  in 
June  1884.  The  standard  price  was  now  lowered  to 
between  3s.  10 d.  and  4s..  and  the  rate  of  advance  or 
reduction  was  fixed  at  lj  and  1 per  cent,  in  wages 
for  the  respective  classes  of  workmen  for  every  '2d. 
in  prices.  Between  5s.  10'/.  and  Gs.  '2d.,  the  variations 
in  wages  were  fixed  at  2.)  and  2 per  cent,  for  each 
2d.  in  prices.  It  was  farther  provided  “ that  the 
quantity  of  all  coals  disposed  of  otherwise  than  for 
colliery  purposes,  be  ascertained  and  priced  at  the  average 
selling  price  of  coal  of  a similar  description,  and  the  sum 
thus  arrived  at  (should)  be  added  to  the  sales,”  and  “that 
the  quantities  raised  he  checked  by  the  quantities  sold, 
consumed,  and  stocked.”  The  ascertainment  of  prices 
was  to  take  place  every  three  months,  and  the  scale  to 
“ continue  in  force  absolutely,  till  31st  July  1886,”  and 
theu  to  be  terminable  by  two  months’  notice  from  either 
side.  This  scale  was  also  terminated  by  the  men  in  July 
1889.  The  objections  urged  were  principally  that  the  scale 
was  too  slow  in  giving  advances  when  prices  were  rising 
rapidly,  and  also  that  the  advance  in  wage  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  advance  in  price  of  coal.  Since  1889, 
the  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen  have  been  regulated 
by  arrangement  between  the  Owners’  Association  and 
the  Federation  Board,  a body  comprising  miners, 
mechanic*,  enginemen  and  cokemen. 

(A)  The  first  scale  (')  was  adopted  in  Northumberland  GO 
1879,  and  provided  that  when  the  average  selling  price  of  “ra4 
all  coals  sent  to  bank  rose  or  fell  id.  per  ton  above  or 
below  5s.  1-28 </.  (the  agreed  basis  price),  the  wages  of 
hewers  and  other  underground  workmen  should  be  in- 
creased or  reduced  2J  per  cent.,  and  above  ground  men 
2 per  cent.  An  extra  advance  of  2)  per  cent,  was  given 
for  every  rise  of  Is.  id.  per  ton  in  the  selling  price.  In 
March  1883.  the  basis  price  was  reduced  from  5s.  1-28<Z. 
to  4s.  8</.,  and  wages  were  advanced  or  reduced  1}  per 
cent.,  and  1 per  cent,  for  every  rise  or  fall  of  2d.  in  price. 

At  the  end  of  1886,  this  scale  was  terminated  by  the 
owners,  and  notice  of  a reduction  in  wages  given  to  the 
men.  The  reduction  was  not  accepted,  and  after  a strike 
of  17  weeks,  the  men  returned  to  work  at  the  reduced 
wages.  In  May,  1887,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  strike, 
the  scale  was  re-established,  and  provided  for  an  advance 
or  reduction  of  1}  and  1 per  cent,  for  every  Id.  rise  or 
fall  in  price  under  fig.  or/.,  and  every  2d.  rise  or  fall  in 
price  over  its.  ad.  This  scale  was  terminated  by  the 
workmen  at  the  end  of  1887,  and,  since  that  date,  wages 
have  “been  settled  by  conference  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  and  the  general-body  of  owners.” 

The  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Asso- 
ciation stated,  however,  that  they  were  “ in  favour  of  a 
sliding  scale  as  til  best  and  most  satisfactory  method  for 
the  regulation  of  wages.  (They)  are  also  of  opinion 
that  with  the  experience  gained  during  the  operation  of 
the  scale,  and  since  its  termination,  it  would  he  possible 
to  form  one  of  a more  equitable  character  than  any  of  those 
abandoned  ; and  also,  that  provision  might  be  made  for 
the  consideration  and  settlement  of  any  unforeseen  factor 
that  might  arise  to  endanger  the  scale."  (s) 

(c.)  At  the  end  of  1879,  the  iron  trade  in  Cleveland  was 
emerging  from  a very  troubled  time.  :uid  the  high  prices 
of  preceding  years  had  been  followed  by  a rapid  fall.  (3) 
The  Ironstone  Mine  Owners  then  uegociated  with  the  men 
for  the  establishment  of  a sliding  scale.  This  sliding  scale 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages  at  the  Oloveland 
mines  would  follow  the  price  of  Cleveland  pig-iron,  and 
the  average  price  of  No.  3 iron  was  ascertained  each 
quarter  from  the  books  of  six  firms  in  Cleveland  by 
accountants  representing  employers  and  employed  respec- 
tively. The  ascertained  price  regulated  wages  for  the 
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[S  u (c-)3  following  three  months.  The  books  of  eight  firms  were 
afterwards  inspected,  instead  of  those  of  six  firms.  When 
the  net  average  selling  price  reached  34s.  per  ton,  the 
wages  were  to  be  those  prevailing  immediately  prior  to 
the  sliding  scale  agreement,  and  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  zs.  per  ton  in  price  gave  a rise  or  fall  of  2 4 per  cent, 
in  wages,  in  some  cases,  and  2 per  cent,  in  other  cases.  (') 
Between  the  years  1879  and  1889  several  fresh  sliding 
scales  were  made ; on  most  occasions  of  a fresh  scale 
being  formed,  changes  were  effected  slightly  in  favour  of 
the  men.  According  to  a scale  agreed  on  in  1881,  and 
scales  of  subsequent  date,  movements  in  wages  at  the 
Cleveland  mines  were  regulated  by  the  decimal  system, 
under  which  the  change  in  the  price  of  iron  was  more 
rapidly  and  completely  reflected  on  the  wages.  There 
were  five  scales  between  1879  and  1889.  In  1889,  the 
miners,  by  giving  the  required  three  months’  notice, 
terminated  their  scale,  and  their  wages  have  since  been 
regulated  by  negociations  between  the  men’s  association 
and  that  of  the  employers.  Reasons  alleged  by  the 
miners  for  terminating  the  scale  were,  that  it  did  not 
advance  wages  sufficiently  in  relation  to  the  price  of  iron, 
and  that  when  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  for 
so  long  a time  as  two  years,  men  failed  to  keep  up  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Miners’  Union.  Any  question  in 
dispute  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned in  the  sliding  scale  agreements  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a joint  committee  of  mine 
owners  and  miners,  with  power  to  appoint  an  umpire 
in  case  of  failure  to  settle  the  question  in  difference. 

W®**  ((2.)  The  first  sliding  scale  in  South  Wales  came  into 

ae>'  operation  in  January  1876.  In  1878,  the  employers,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a minimum  in  the  scale,  made  a request 
to  the  workmen  for  a five  per  cent,  reduction,  which  was 
granted.  They  shortly  demanded  a further  reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  gave  notice 
to  terminate  the  scale  (3).  Under  this  scale,  prices  were 
ascertained  every  six  months  by  an  accountant  for  each 
side,  and  no  advance  was  given  in  wages  unless  the  market 
price  had  advanced  Is.  per  ton.  For  every  advance  in  the 
price  of  Is.,  wages  were  increased  10  per  cent.  A second 
scale  was  established  in  February  1880,  based  upon  the 
wages  standard  of  December  1879.  The  standard  prices 
were  8s.  for  house  coal,  and  8s.  6 d.  for  steam  coal ; the 
ascertainment  of  prices  took  place  every  four  months,  and 
an  advance  of  2 4 per  cent,  in  wages  corresponded  to  a rise 
of  4<7.  in  the  market  price.  According  to  the  agreement 
of  1892,  the  standard  price  was  between  7 s.  lOjS.  and  8s. 
per  ton,  and  the  wages  were  “ advanced  or  reduced  at  the 
end  of  each  period  of  two  months  by  additions  or  reduc- 
tions of  lj-  per  cent,  upon  the  mean  monetary  result  found 
by  the  joint  auditors  as  between  the  scale  dated  6th  of 
June  1882,  and  the  scale  dated  15th  of  January  1890.’’ 
The  scale  was  to  continue  in  force  for  six  months  from 
1st  January  1892,  and  thenceforth  “until  either  party 
gives  six  months’  notice  of  termination.”  The  last 
revision  of  the  sliding  scale  was  stated  to  have  given 
greater  satisfaction  than  any  previously  made.  Any 
questions  in  dispute  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrange- 
ments mentioned  in  the  sliding  scale  agreement  are  sub- 
mitted to  a permanent  Wages  Board. 
i>.)  south  («.)  A scale  was  formulated  in  South  Staffordshire  and 
Staffordshire  East  Worcestershire,  under  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain’s  award 
‘Ivorcesier-  1874,  on  the  following  terms.  (3)  For  “thick” 

shire.  coal  colliers,  5*.  6 d.  per  day  was  fixed  as  the  maxi- 

mum, and  3s.  6 rl.  as  the  minimum  rate.  When 
“ thick  ” miners’  wages  stood  at  4s.  6 d.  per  stint,  “ thin  ” 
miners  were  to  be  paid  3s.  3(7.,  and  were  to  experience 
a rise  or  fall  of  3(7.  as  the  rate  for  “ thick  ” coal 
varied  by  Gd.  The  difference  between  the  wages 
earned  by  “ thick”  and  “thin”  coal  workers  respect- 
ively is  more  nominal  than  real,  because  the  “stint" 
of  the  latter  is  smaller,  and  he  is  consequently  able 
during  the  day  to  earn  a larger  sum  in  excess  of  that  paid 
for  the  nominal  day’s  work.  All  hewers  perform  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day  from  1 £ to  1|  nominal  day’s  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  their  various  working  places. 
At  a conference  held  in  1877,  an  agreement  was  made 
abolishing  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  fixing  the  scale 
of  payment  at  3s.  a day  on  a standard  price  of  coal  of  9s. 
per  ton,  this  being  the  price  at  which  Lord  Dudley’s  coal 
was  at  that  time  being  sold,  and  providing  for  a rise  and 
fall  of  3d.  per  day  for  every  variation  of  Is.  in  the  Earl 
of  Dudley's  price.  The  “ thin  ” wages  were  -to  be  2s.  6(7. 
when  the  “thick”  were  3s.,  and  the  former  were  to  rise 
and  fall  1J(7.  in  correspondence  with  each  change  of  3<7. 
in  the  latter.  This  arrangement  was  guaranteed  a con- 
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tinuance  of  three  months,  after  which  it  was  to  i 
mi  noble,  lrv  n th™  montW  4 was  TO  ^ tct.  , 


December  1881,  this  scale  underwent  a slight  moffifimt:?1 
When  the  price  of  Lord  Dudley’s  coal  * traoa,bcat>on. 


vvnen  me  price  or  j_iorct  uuaiey  s coal  was  over  9*  ' 
ton,  the  wages  for  “ thick  ” coal  were  to  rise  and  fail  4^/ 


instead  of  3(7.  for  every  Is.  variation,  the  relation  beW„ 
the  rates  for  “ thick ” and  “ thin”  coal  remaining 
turbed.  On  2nd  May  1883,  the  men  gave  notice  to  ternt 
nate  the  agreement  in  consequence  of  Lord  Dudley  bavin 
lowered  the  price  of  his  coal  by  Is.  a ton.  The  arbitrate? 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  decided  that  during  the 
three  months  that  the  scale  remained  in  force  wag* 
should  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  if  the  price  ’of  coal 
had  not  been  reduced.  The  settlement  of  a new  basis  he 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  then  proposed  conciliation 
board.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  in  August 
1883,  such  a board  was  formed,  and  the  men’s  represent! 
tives  at  once  proposed  that  wages  should  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  a minimum  rate  of  3s.  8(7.  per  day,  and,  upon 
the  objection  of  the  employers  to  accede  to  this,  the  matter 
was  referred  first  to  Mr.  Haden  Corner,  and  then  to  Mr 
Rowlands,  but  in  both  cases  unsuccessfully,  a disastrous 
strike,  lasting  from  the  28th  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
October  1884,  being  the  result.  Upon  the  reconstitution 
of  the  board  in  1888,  an  automatic  sliding  scale  was  drawn 
up,  based  not  as  before  on  the  price  of  one  quality  of 


coal  at  one  particular  colliery,  but  upon  the  average  selling 
price  of  all  qualities  of  coal  throughout  the  district. 


That  price  was  to  be  ascertained  by  submitting  the  books 
of  12  employers,  six  selected  by  the  representatives  of 
their  own  body  on  the  board,  and  six  by  those  of  the 
men,  to  the  examination  of  a firm  of  accountants  approved 
by  both  parties.  Under  the  agreement  of  1890  (‘),  when 
the  average  selling  price  of  coal  was  4s.  9(7.,  “ thick  coal" 
wages  were  3s.  4(7.,  and  “thin  coal"  wages,  2s.  8 d.  Two 
pence  per  ton  rise  or  fall  in  the  average  selling  price  varied 
thick  coal  miners’  wages  one  penny  per  day,  and  two 
pence  per  day  rise  or  fall  in  thick  coal  miners’  wages 
varied  thin  coal  miners’  wages  1J(7.  per  day.  Any  altera- 
tion in  the  seale  could  only  take  effect  after  three  months' 
notice.  Subject  to  a few  minor  modifications,  effected 
without  friction  by  mutual  agreement,  the  scale  adopted 
in  1888  still  continues  to  operate,  and  is  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 


(/.)  From  1874  to  1883,  wages  i 

district  were  regulated  by  a sliding  scale,  based  on  the 


i the  Cannock  Chase  (/.>  o 


average  selling  price  of  coal,  and  "modified  at  different  ** 
intervals  (2).  The  last  re-arrangement  was  made  in 
1882,  and  in  1883  the  scale  was  abandoned  by  notice  from 
the  men  in  consequence  of  a general  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction on  their  part  with  the  system.  According  to  the 
agreement  drawn  up  in  1882,  the  rate  of  2s.  4J(7.  per 
“ stint  ” was  fixed  as  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  payable, 
and  for  every  increase  of  4(7.  in  the  average  selling  price, 
there  was  1^(7.  rise  in  the  colliers’  stint,  or  3J(7.  to  every 
Is.  advance  in  price.  The  stint,  however,  is  really  only  the 
measure  of  one-half  day’s  work,  i.e.,  the  average  wage  of 
men  working  in  the  face  is  at  the  rate  of  two  stints  per 
day,  and  the  average  advance  of  the  colliers  is  really  twice 
3f(7.  or  74(7.  to  Is.  advance  in  price.  Thus,  taking  the 
scale : When  the  average  selling  price  was  6s.  1(7.,  the 
stint  was  2s.  4.J(7.,  and  the  average  wage  4s.  9c7.  When 
the  price  rose  to  7s.  1(7.,  the  stint  was  2s.  8i(7.,  and  the 
average  wage  5s.  44(7.,  the  other  classes  of  labour  were 
in  proportion ; thus,  a boy  getting  2s.  i\d.  when  the  price 
was  6s.  1(7.,  got  2s.  8jc7.  when  the  price  was  7s.  1(7.  The 
ascertainment  of  prices  took  place  quarterly,  and  the 
agreement  was  binding  for  12  months,  and  then  subject 
to  six  months’  notice  from  either  side.  Every  advance 
in  prices  under  these  scales  gave  the  men  a certain  fixed 
advance  in  wages.  Wages  have  been  arranged  by  negotia- 
tion since  1883. 

(g.)  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1875  to  «*£*■ 
establish  a scale  at  one  colliery  in  Leicestershire  (3).  The 
scale  was  based  on  high  prices,  although  prices  were  no 
longer  rising,  and  during  the  six  months  for  which  the 
scale  operated,  two  reductions  took  place.  The  men  then 
became  dissatisfied,  and  the  scale  was  abandoned  by 
mutual  consent. 

(Zt.)  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  establish  sliding 
scales  in  Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire,  but  they  have  s*d!'‘ 
proved  unsuccessful  (‘). 

(7.)  In  1887,  the  Lanarkshire  Associated  Employers  ira-  ; . 
posed  a sliding  scale  upon  the  men  employed  in  a largo  .ir;£  ' 
number  of  the  collieries,  especially  in  the  Lanarkshire 
distinct.  The  men  had  not  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion, and  in  1889  they  rebelled  against  it.  The  employee 
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attributed  their  action  to  impatience.  It  was  stated  that 
a japid  re 'rival  of  trade  had  caused  several  owners  outside 
the  Lanarkshire  Masters’  Association  to  raise  their  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  men  employed  by  members  of  that  society 
demanded  an  immediate  advance  like  their  neighbours  had 
obtained,  and  refused  to  wait  for  the  regular  ascertainment 
of  prices  under  the  scale.  The  representatives  of  the 
men,  however,  stated  that  the  men  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a sliding  scale,  but  they  objected  to  being 
governed  by  one  which  they  had  taken  no  part  in 
framing.  Had  they  been  consulted  when  the  scale 
was  drawn  up,  they  would  have  made  it  successful.  As 
it  was,  a scale  was  imposed  upon  them  which  was  too 
technical,  and  rested  on  too  low  a basis.  In  Ayrshire, 
a scale  was  adopted  in  1873,  hut  it  was  stopped  by  a 
strike  against  au  imminent  reduction  in  wages  after  it 
had  been  in  existence  for  12  months  ('). 

l'rintogcs  15-  H is  stated  in  the  evidence  that  the  system  of  sliding 
iiiT  scales  is  more  adaptable  to  the  “simpler  industries,”  in 
which  wages  form  the  chief  item  of  cost  as  in  mining, 

* and  where  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  the  standard  pro- 
duct is  consequently  not  disturbed  by  the  varying  market 
price  of  purchased  materials.  In  this  industry,  “ wages 
are  governed  in  the  main  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices, 
aud  must  always  be  so,  sliding  scale  or  no  sliding  scale,” 
and  advances  or  reductions  conceded  by  negotiation  are 
in  reality  based  on  changes  in  the  selling  price  (2). 

I4,  (a.)  Under  the  sliding-scale  system,  however,  an  agreed 

and  recognised  relation  is  established  between  wages  and 
ascertained  prices,  and  the  fluctuations  are  worked  out 
automatically  without  the  frequent  disputes  which  other- 
wise occur.  In  the  absence  of  a scale  the  men  may,  by 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  slight  reductions  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  at  length  force  the  owners,  when  trade  is 
bad,  to  insist  upon  a large  reduction,  and  a strike  becomes 
imminent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sliding  scale, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  “ sensitive  ” to  changes  in  the  selling 
price,  “lets  the  men  down  gradually,  and  they  (can) 
accommodate  themselves  gradually  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances, and  so  (do)  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
so  much  as  when  they  are  called  upon  to  forego  a 
considerable  amount  of  their  wages  (3).”  The  chief 
advantage  which  the  sliding  scale  method  possesses 
over  that  of  periodical  negotiations  or  informal  con- 
ferences which,  as  before  stated,  are  based  upon  the 
same  principle,  is  alleged  to  lie  in  the  stability  which  is 
given  to  trade  by  the  settlement  of  wages  for  a consider- 
able period  compared  with  the  uncertainty  caused  under 
other  systems  by  the  periodical  demands  for  advances  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  and  reductions  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  (4).  It  is  represented  in  the  evidence  that,  pro- 
vided a fair  basis  can  be  found,  the  sliding  scale  is  the 
best  system  for  avoiding  disputes  (3).  It  is  best  for  the 
men,  because  it  “gives  permanent  peace  and  content- 
ment,” and  best  for  the  employer,  because  “it  settles 
everything  ; owners  know  what  is  coming,  and  how  they 
can  regulate  their  trade  and  everything  else,”  and  it  leaves 
(their)  mind  free  to  deal  with  other  matters.”  The  scale, 
in  consequence  of  this  steadying  effect  on  trade,  gives 
higher  wages,  but  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  “ over  a lengthened  period  ” that  this  influence  is 
felt.  “It  is  impossible  that  any  scale  shall  ever  . . 
follow  with  anything  like  parallelism  the  rising  price, 
particularly  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  ...  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  sure  that  wages  will  descend  to  the 
lower  levels  of  price,”  but  there  is  “a  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  workmen  on  a falling  market,  which  counter- 
balances the  disadvantages  on  a rising  market.”0  The 
“ ideal  scale  would  produce  for  the  men  working  under  it 
rather  better  wages  than  they  were  entitled  to  at  its 
lower  end,  in  return  for  rather  smaller  wages  at  its  higher 
end.”  With  regard  to  the  objection  urged  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  scale  is  to  keep  down  prices,  it  was  stated 
‘ that  it  is  the  interest  6f  every  party  to  keep  up  prices 
• • • the  man  wants  them  up,  because  he  wants  better 
wages  ; the  master  wants  them  up,  because  he  gets  more 
profits  (c).” 

■i'JH L f ™a3n  disadvantages  in  connection  with  the 

1 ovvrai.  . r™atioii  of  a sliding  scale,  to  which  attention  was  drawn 
in  the  evidence,  are  firstly  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a satis- 
factory basis,  and  secondly  the  effect  of  a more  or  less 
permanent  wage  settlement  upon  the  union.  Although 


♦It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  B 
c°  the  effect  tlmt  the 


1 that  the  complaint 
. iding  scale  does  not 
au  upward  movement  in  prices  is  partly  d 
e •frequently  higher  tha  - t~ 


t he  receives."  Bell,  1 


r.-ices.  This 

if  things ” aud  "the 
22-3.  See  also  infra. 


S UW  (6.)  y pay 

J‘)  “S®*.  Vol.  II„  p.  87.  0 Bell.  14,620-3, 14,634.  Digest,  Vol.  I-pp.  17, 
i ,■  p&D1,se8VVoL  ^ pp>  C2’  03‘  (S,Ulk'C8t’ 


it  is  necessary  for  both  parties  to  be  organised  in  order  [S 15  (6.)  <f.)) 
that  sliding  scales  may  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the 
membership  of  the  miners'  association  in  Cleveland  had 
decreased  under  the  scale  by  “ nearly  one-half.”  On  the 
other  hand  the  secretary  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  of  Great  Britain  stated  that  his  experience  was 
that  the  membership  increased  considerably  under  a 
scale,  and  it  was  suggested  by  another  witness  from 
Cleveland  that  “probably  the  sliding  scale  altogether 
had  not  had  the  effect  on  the  union  which  was  apparent,” 
because  “when  (the)  union  suffered  so  severely  for  lack 
of  membership,  it  was  in  very  bad  times  (■).”  Difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  scales  nave  been 
found  to  arise  “ either  when  wages  are  very  high  and  trade 
is  very  good,  or  when  trade  is  very  low,”  and,  at  these 
times,  there  is  a tendency  for  the  scale  to  be  broken 
through  (*).  It  was  proposed  that  a new  scale  should  give 
more  relief  to  the  owners  when  “ prices  fall  to  about  the 
cost  of  production,”  that  there  should  be  a “neutral 
zone”  in  which  the  “principle”  of  former  scales  should 
operate,  and  above  that  zone  there  should  be  a greater 
proportionate  advance  than  the  old  scale  gave,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  complaints  from  either  side  an  umpire 
should  be  appointed,  either  as  occasion  demanded  or  for 
the  period  of  the  scale  (3). 

(6.)  (at.)  Special  difficulties,  however,  prevent  the  estab-  (i(-) Lotal- 
lishmentof  a sliding  scale  in  certain  districts ; in  Leicester- 
shire, for  example,  the  qualities  of  coal  are  so  various  that 
a different  basis  of  wages  would  be  needed  in  almost  every 
colliery.  It  was  suggested  in  this  case  that  an  average 
could  be  struck  of  all  the  coal  sold  in  the  district  within 
a certain  period  to  form  a basis  of  price,  while  the  actual 
wages  which  each  colliery  was  paying  at  that  time  might 
become  the  basis  upon  which  a certain  advanced  or 
reduced  wage  would  be  paid  according  to  the  rise  or  fall 
in  the  average  price  (*). 


(iii.)  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  CO-OPEBATION.0 


1G.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  profit  sharing,  an  em- 
ployer from  Gloucestershire  (iron  ore  miners)  stated  that 
the  plan  of  profit  sharing  had  “ been  often  considered 
“ but  never  attempted,  in  consequence  of  special  difficul- 
ties which  would  apply  to  iron  miners.  These  consist 
“ chiefly  of  : (1)  the  roads  of  exploration,  which  are  specu- 
“ lative  only,  and  often  unproductive ; and  (2)  the  ir- 
“ regularity  of  demand  for  the  ore,  which  necessitates  the  . 
“ holding  of  considerable  stock,  while  the  real  value  of  the 
“ ore  stocked  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  sold  and 
“ sent  off  "(5).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  the 
manager  of  the  New  Welsh  Slate  Company,  Merioneth- 
shire, that  this  system  has  a greater  chance  of  success  in  the 
quarrying  trade  than  in  many  others,  because  so  much 
depends  on  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  workmen.  A 
system  of  profit  sharing  is  in  operation  in  these  quarries 
by  which  workmen  can  take  shares  in  the  Company. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  payable  on  his  capital, 
every  workman  that  holds  a 51.  share  is  entitled  to 
receive  a bonus  to  the  payment  of  which  10  per 
cent,  of  the  profits  is  devoted.  250  workmen  are 
employed  by  the  Company.  Of  these,  80  have  already 
taken  shares,  and  it  was  stated  that  40  more  were  about 
to  do  the  same.  This  Company  has,  however,  only 
been  working  for  two  years  and  has  not  yet  realised  any 
profits.  The  men  are,  therefore,  deriving  no  immediate 
benefit  from  the  scheme  (6).  A system  of  the  nature 
of  profit  sharing  had  been  introduced  by  the  Pen  yr 
Orsedd  Slate  Quarry  Company  at  one  time  and  was 
found  impracticable.  The  workmen  were  charged  “ a 
price  per  yard  of  rock  removed,”  and  were  paid  the 
“ value  at  an  agreed  list  of  slates  made  ” (7). 


17.  One  quarry  in  North  Wales  only  was  stated  to  be  p°^jp^J1V0 
worked  on  co-operative  principles  at  the  present  time  c 10  ' 
in  the  industries  under  consideration  (“).  Instances 
wei’e  given  of  unsuccessful  productive  co-operative 
enterprises  which  have  been  abandoned  both  in  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industries.  It  was  stated  by  the 
representative  of  the  Northumberland  aud  Durham 
Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association  that  the  society, 

“ in  1874,  initiated  a movement  for  the  purchase  of  a 
“ colliery.”  After  considerable  difficulties,  “ one  was 
“ obtained  in  Derbyshire.  1,0001.  from  the  funds  of  the 
“ society  was  invested  in  it,  and  the  members  individ- 
“ ually  subscribed  about  3,0001.  more.”  “ The  colliery 


a It  appeared  couvenieut  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Profit  Shari 
Co-operation  at  tliis  stage,  inasmuch  ns  they  are  methods  of  ini 
remuneration,  and  sliding  scales  are  au  automatic  uiuthoil  of 
Sharing. 

(')  Digest,  Yol.  I.,  p.  82,  Qn« 

(a)  Digest,  Vol  I.,  l>.  6’  1 """ 


. C*)  Digest,  Vol.  I 
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of  Questions,  p.  347.  (0  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  11.  C)  Answers  ti 
of  Questions,  p.  310.  (•)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


“ was  worked  for  2J  years  at  a great  loss”  and  was  then 
resold  to  the  vendor.  Tlio  loss  on  the  venture  was 
stated  to  have  been  20,000/.,  i.e.,  about  4s.  3d.  a ton  for 
the  first  twelve  months,  and  2s.  9d.  a ton  during  the  last 
fifteen  months,  on  every  ton  sold.  The  miners  in 
Yorkshire  at  one  time  made  a similar  attempt  and 
failed  (').  The  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union  stated 
that  “a  Limited  Liability  Company”  had  been  “ estab- 
“ lished  to  work  a quarry,  but  it  failed  to  raise  sufficient 
“capital  to  carry  it  on"  (*).  The  Lofthouse  Colliery 
Company  stated  that  “ the  colliery  was  commenced  on 
“ the  co-operative  system  in  1878  but  was  abolished  in 
“ 1880,  owing  to  the  workmen  not  working  in  harmony 
“ with  the  principle  of  co-operation"  (3).  The  system 
of  co-operative  production  in  mines  was  stated,  however, 
hardly  to  have  had  a “fair  trial”  in  1874.  “Nearly 
“ everybody  who  took  collieries  ...  in  1873,  1874, 
“ 1875  failed.”  The  “ Corresponding  Secretary  ” of  the 
Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association 
stated,  however,  that  he  had  some  doubt  whether  a 
colliery  worked  by  co-operators  would  be  as  successful 
as  one  worked  by  private  enterprise.  “ It  is,”  he  stated, 
“ an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  work  a colliery  success- 
fully ”(s). 


shareholders.  The  cashier  of  the  firm  is  an  * 

member,  end  the  firm  acta  through  its 

Otherwise,  it  was  alleged,  it  exercises  nn  D nker- 


Otherwise,  it  was  alleged,  it  exercises  no^onSoUw^r 
stores.  No  shareholder  is  allowed  to  take  more  tWim 
of  shares.  All  the  caoital.  amount;™  f ,,  uT™  2Qi. 


and  G,000/.,  was  stated  to  be  owned  by  the 
the  company,  and  the  greater  portion  of  itb?oS°f 
wortmen.  It  was  stated  that  the  stores  to/  f'3 
in  the  hands  of  the  employers,  but  so  met  I 


in  the  hands  of  the  employers,  but,  SO^vearT1161^ 
they  were  re-organised  on  a genuine  co-operative  basis  Jj 1 


Co-opemtire  18.  Reference  was  made  to  the  existence  of  co-operative 
distribution,  stores  in  Northumberland  and  Ayrshire.  A co-operative 
dairy  was  established  in  the  former  district  in  1873.  It 
was  stated  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years  it  has  been  paying  10  per  cent.  There  is 
also  a store  at  the  North  Seaton  Colliery,  Northumber- 
land, which  was  stated  to  provide  members  with 
tailoring,  grocery,  butchery,  &e.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Con- 
fident Association  were  said  to  deal  with  co-operative 
stores  (B).  Contradictory  evidence  was  given  by  employ- 
ers and  employed  with  regard  to  the  co-operative  stores 
connected  with  the  Eglinton  Iron  Company,  Ayrshire. 
The  representatives  of  the  Miners’  Union  in  that  district 
stated  that  they  were  only  nominally  co-operative, 
that  they  were  managed  exclusively  in  the  interests 
of  the  employers  and  were  the  means  of  introducing  a 
“very  insidious  form  of  the  old  truck  system  ” (6).  It  was 
alleged  that  only  employes  of  the  firm  are  allowed  to 
deal  at  the  stores.  After  4j  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
on  the  invested  capital,  the  remaining  profit  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  purchasers  as  a dividend,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  A person 
leaving,  or  dismissed  from  his  employment,  forfeits  all 
claim  to  his  share  in  the  dividend.  In  this  manner  it  was 
alleged  that  the  employers  exercised  a great  deal  of 
“terrorism ” over  the  employes  towards  the  time  when 
the  dividend  becomes  payable.  It  was  stated  that  the 
men  established  co-operative  societies  on  their  own 
account,  whenever  possible  (e.g.,  Tribby  Colliery).  The 
witness  alleged,  however,  that  owners,  and  landlords  in 
league  with  them,  will  not  let  their  lands,  or  give  any 
facilities  for  opening  stores  other  than  those  already 
established  (7).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  bv 
one  of  the  coal  masters  from  the  district  that  the  system 
is  'highly  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  workmen" 
This,  he  stated,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blast- 
fumacemen  continued  to  deal  at  the  stores  during 
the  period  of  the  Gartsherrie  strike  (October,  1891- 
March,  1892).  Moreover,  some  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously bought  their  goods  elsewhere  came  to  the  stores 
because  circumstances  then  compelled  them  to  practise  a 
severer  economy.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  “ absolutely 
‘ 2®  compulsion  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  to  induce 
them  to  dea!  at  the  stores.”  A dividend  is  paid  to 
employes  of  the  firm  from  the  profits  on  their  purchases, 
lhe  piohts  on  the  purchases  of  outsiders  form  a fund 
which  is  administered  by  the  committee  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  m distress  through  accidents,  &c.  The 
dividend  due  to  any  workman  who  has  left  the  employ- 
ment of  the  firm  is  also  credited  to  the  fund  8 per 
cent  mterest  is  paid  on  the  invested  capital.  The  sales 
of  the  stores  amount  to  between  80,000/.  and  90  000/ 
ayear.  The  profit  is  disposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  This  committee  is  elected  annually  by  the 


(L)  STATEMENTS  OE  HOURS. 

19.  (a.)  The  tabular  statements  of  hours  worked  hv 
underground  and  above-ground  workmen  in  mines  ki 
been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Parliamentary  Retmns  on  fife 
the  Hours  of  Labour  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  '"*• 
on  Mr.  Provands  (284,  1890),  and  Mr.  Broadwl 
motions  (375,  1890)  respectively.  The  details  riL 
therein  for  certain  districts  have  been  supplemented  bv 
the  oral  and  written  evidence.  In  Northumberland* 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  certain  other  districts  noted 
the  tables,  the  average  hours  per  day  from  bank  to  bank 
at  the  face  and  the  number  of  days  worked  per  week  at 
the  face  have  been  quoted  from  the  former  Return  The 
allowance  for  meal-times  to  above-ground  workmen  has 
been  obtained  from  the  same  source.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  information  in  these  districts  obtained  from 


“iviuiihuou  in  wiese  districts  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  the  above  has,  generally  speaking 
verified  the  figures  in  the  table.  Thus,  the  hours  of 
hewers  in  the  Whitfield  Colliery,  North  Staffordshire 
were  stated  in  the  oral  evidence  to  average  9 from  bank 
to  bank  (*).  This  is  in  almost  exact  agreement  with 
the  estimate  (8'95)  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Return. 
Again,  the  hours  of  powers  in  Northumberland  were 
stated  to  average  7.|  from  bank  to  bank  at  "long 


(•)  Aiiswcr  to  SchBiules  °f  Questions,  p.  159.  Digest,  Vol  L n 17 
()  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  n,  105  on  “i  P*  * 

Questions  p.  355.  (')  Young, 22 10.  D^st,  Voll,\tl7.  “ S' 

p.10.  (•) Keir  Ha.  die,  12493.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  "it  p.  S9.<£« 


±T  J UL  111  orcnumDeriana  were 

stated  to  average  7.|  from  bank  to  bank  at  "long 
hour"  collieries  and  6^  at  “short  hour"  collieries F). 
Taking  the  arithmetic  mean,  the  average  for  the  county 
as  a whole  would  be  seven  hours.  The  average  given  in 
the  Return  Jo  which  previous  reference  has  been  made  is 
7'08.  In  Vv  est  Yorkshire,  the  hours  of  colliers  and 
ordinary  underground  bye-workmen  were  stated  to 
vary  from  eight  to  nine.  In  South  Yorkshire,  (*)  the 
hours  of  hewers  were  stated  to  be  “ practically  ” eight 
hours  from  bank  to  bank.  The  average  for  the  whole 
county  of  Yorkshire  would,  therefore,  be  about  81  hours. 
This  again  differs  but  slightly  from  the  estimate 
(eight  hours)  given  in  the  table.  There  are  apparent 
discrepancies  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  in  the  evidence 
received  from  associated  employers  and  employed,  and 
the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Provand’s  Return.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Ayrshire  Miners'  Union  that  there  was  no 
standard  average  of  hours,  and  that  they  varied  at  the  face 
from  7 to  10  (5).  The  average  number  of  hours  at  the 
face  would,  therefore,  probably  be  about  8j.  The  aver- 
age given  in  the  Return  is  7-55.  This  difference  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  answers 
from  the  Ayrshire  Miners'  Union,  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  hours  given  are  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  meal-times. 
In  Lanarkshire,  it  was  alleged  by  the  associated  miners 
that  the  average  bank  to  bank  hours  for  underground 
labour  were  10.  The  employers  stated  that  they  varied 
from  9j  to  10  ; the  average  would,  therefore,  be 
9i  hours  (6) ; these  figures  are  not  in  agreement  with  the 
average  quoted  from  Mr.  Provand’s  Return.  With  refer- 
ence to  Table  B.,  it  may  be  similarly  observed  that  the 
information  received  from  the  various  sources  is  in  agree- 
ment. Thus,  it  is  stated  in  Mr.  Provand’s  Return  that 
the  hours  per  day  of  surfacemen  in  Cleveland,  exclusive 
of  meal-times,  average  9*21,  that  they  work  six  days  a week 
and  that  the  allowance  per  day  for  meal-times  amounts 
to  1'25  hours.  Information  on  these  points  was  also 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  North  Yorkshire  and 
Cleveland  Miners’  Association.  He  stated  that  about 
nine  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  are  worked 
on  an  average,  and  that  about  Ijr  hours  were  allowed  per 
day  for  meals. 


0)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  31.  MoCosb,  13918.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  P- 3?- 
(?)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  p.  10.  (•)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  380-1. 
Digest.  Vol,  I.,  p.  36.  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  41,  (■)  An- 
swers to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  383.  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  25, 31, 82. 
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SUMMARY—  GROUP  A : PART  I.,  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


Statement  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Hours  worked  by  Hewers  per  Day  from  Bank  to  Bank,  and 
at  the  Face,  in  the  Chief  Mining  Districts,  1890,  &c. 

A.— Underground  Labour  (Hewers  or  Coal-Getters). 


Allowance  for  Meal 
Times. 


• Northumberland  (') 


Fife,  Kinross,  and  Cluck- 


•Iataarksliire  («)  - 


North  Lancashire  (9)  - 


* North  Staffordshire  (*>) 


(')  Let 


the  Face. 


, Unit's  imposed  on  Hewers 


times  ns  they  desire  it, 
as  they  are  paid  c~  *’  - 
quantity  of  coal 
duoed."  The  stoppage 
generally  varies  fr 
20  minutes  to  half 


West  Yorkshire: 

stated  allowance.  

miners  take  their  meals 
as  they  please.” 

Booth  Yorkshire : 
stated  allowance, go: 
rally  speaking. 


Half  an  hour ; no  f 
meal  time.  The 

generally  get  t . 

“ bait  ” when  they  likes 


- - 75  minutes  . 
be  taken  as  the  mini- 
mum and  maxi  mi 
time  given. 


others  60,  minutes  is 
allowed,”  according  as 
the  pits  stop  working 


No  stated  allowance 


op  winding  20 
is  for  breakfast 
0 minutes  for 


35  to  40? 
43-34 


ascending  the  i 


West  Yorkshire;  miners  no 
allowed  to  ascend  pits  la-fore 
p.m.,  unless  on  account  of  illnes 
or  accident. 

South  Yorkshire : Hewers  leav. 
at  the  end  of  the  shift,  exccp 
in  cases  of  sickness,  accident,  o 
necessity. 


nerally  speaking,  the  miners 
•e  allowed  to  leave  when  they 
it  they  are  “expected 


at  41  I No  variation 


No  variation 


to  do  a day’s  work.” 


i a rule,  free  “ in  practice  ” to 
eavc  the  mines  when  they 
ilioose.  " The  masters  liavo  the 
lower  of  preventing  them 
raving  beforS  the  usual  time  ns 
ettled  by  arbitration,  tire  nrbl- 
rator  stating  tint  this  was  as 
much  in  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  as  in  that 
j of  the  employers." 


• : Minors  generally  free  to  leave 
1 the  mines  when  they  choose; 

allowed  to  come  up  till  4 pun. 


leave  when  they  choose.  Where 
they  “ require  to  be  drawn  up,” 
they  have  to  wait  till  3 p.m., 
unless  an  accident  takes  plane, 
and  keeps  them  at  work  beyond 


S'ot  free  to  leave  the  mine  when 
they  choose,  with  the  exception 
of  some  collieries.  Except  in 
eases  of  emergency,  not  per- 


etay  in  the  mine  t 


,J..r'LCe!,VC'1  ,troln  *•  Gutllril‘  (20/S'BS) ; Digest,  Vol.  I..  p.  17.  (-)  Letter  received  from  It.  Guthrie  (2u/6,t*:i> ; Fatter 
Scliednlw  a ’ .!  C H'.’O  "93>  ; Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  380-1 ; Digest,  Vol,  I.,  p.  30 ; letter  received  from  F.  Rhodes  1 12.  i 
n 38“  •m!..,.?,,??' p-  381 ! u'tter  received  from  J.  Toyn  (7/6/33) ; letter  received  from  .1.  Denuiugton  (17/5.33).  <“)  Answers  to  Sc 
(18  sVte  m n*  1’-  36  ,=  lettor  received  from  ,7.  Connel  (3/6  93).  («)  Letter  received  from  H.  Baird  (17/5/93).  (-1  Letter  mviv.-i 
Mundnim, . , u Sch?lllles  of  Questions,  p.  41 ; letter  received  from  J.  Wilson  (12/6/93).  {“)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  31  ; letters 

i ip  (18  5/33, 26/5/93).  ('»)  G.  Caldwell.  5885,  5931 ; letter  received  from  G.  Caldwell  (13/6.93).  (“)  Letter  received  from  7.  W'iii 


fn.111  7.  Krir  Harilie 
received  from  G.  W. 
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A. — Underground  Labour  (Hewers  or  Coal-Getters). — continued. 


from 
Bank  to 
Bank 
per  Day. 

the  Fnco 
per  Day, 
exclusive 
of  Meal 
Times. 

Allowance  for  Meal 
Times. 

per  Week 
at 

the  Faoe. 

per  Week 
the  Face. 

Variation  in  Hours 
between 

Summer  and  Winter. 

About 

9-25 

6 to  7 
honrs. 

50  minutes  - 

5-5 

About 

44-0 

No  variation 

9-28 

« 

Half  an  hour 

■« 

- 

No  variation  n hours 
worked  from  bank  to 

90 

8-23  f 

•52  honrs 

« 

40-57 

No  variation 

7-50 1 

Allowance  for  meal 
times  varies  from  35 
to  46  minutes  in  the 
different  collieries. 

6-0 

46-00 

No  variation 

8-5  toO 

7-5 

Half  an  hour 

((lays  of  8 

34-3275 

“The  hours  vary  occa- 
sionally ns  much  as 
from  three  to  nine 
hours  from  bank  to 

eight  at  the  faoe,  os 
the  pits  frequently 
stop  drawing  at  one- 
quarterday  during  the 
summer.” 

0-6 

8-67 

Two  hours  per  week,  in 
most  collieries  20 
minutes  daily. 

6-0 

63-02 

No  variation 

« 

8-66$ 

Onan  average  80  minutes 

6-0 

39-96 

No  variation 

9-75 

7 or  7-25 

Colliers  take  their  meals 
at  times  convenient  to 
themselves,  without 
any  definite  regula- 
tions on  the  part 
of  the  management. 
Lunoh  time  occupies 
about  20  minutes,  and 
dinner  20  to  30  mi- 

42  or  43-50 

No  variation 

9 

7-5  I) 

Half  an  hour  for  meal 
times  at  some  pits,  no 
stop  time  at  others. 

6-0 

48-0 

No  variation,  summer 
and  winter  alike  col- 
lieries work  in  accord- 
ance with  demand  for 

) 9 

81 

(inclusive 
of  meal 
ttmeB). 

No  stated  allowance  - 

° 

81-0 

No  variation 

9-22 

8-01 

None,  the  men  get  their 
meals  as  the  circum- 
stances of  work  per- 
mit; U.,  daring  short 
stoppages. 

5-61 

44-93 

No  variation 

9-13 

7-66 

Underground  workmen 
take  ns  long  as  they 
like  for  meals. 

8-7 

43-66 

No  variation 

Rules  imposed  on  Hewers  witli 
regard  to  the 
Time  at  which  tliey  leave 
the  Mine. 


Tamwortli  District  (*) 


Oamiock  Chase  District 


Rhondda  Valley  (") 


Ocean  Collieries  (*) 


Anthracite  Collieries  (I0) 


* Monmouthshire  (») 


• Glamorganshire  (,J) 


Hewers  and  other  colliers  voft. 
ing  by  Btiut  are  free  to  ™ 
up  when  their  “stint"  i< 
finished.  Colliers  working  by 
the  day  have  to  remain  in  £ 
mine  for  the  full  working 


‘Stallmen"  freo  to  go  up  the 
shaft  after  about  1 p.m,  ji 
they  wish  to  go  up  before  that 
time,  they  must  have  special 
permission  from  the  nraler- 


except  in  case  of  illness. 

'he  miners  not  freo  to  leave  wlien 
they  choose,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 


Not  free  to  leave  when  they 
choose,  except  in  enso  of  nines 
or  accident,  or  with  permission 
of  officials.  The  latter  is  Yery 
freely  granted. 


Not  free  to  leave  the  mines  when 
they  choose.  It  was  stated  that 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  how  long 
a man  shall  remain  In  the  pit, 
and  many  stay  11  or  12  hours. 

Not  free  to  leave  the  mines  when 
they  choose  unless  permission 
bo  given. 

“ Subject  to  permission  of  man- 
ager and  overman,  the  miners 
are  free  to  leave  the  mines  when 
they  elect  to  do  so.” 


Not  free  to  leave  when  they 
choose ; if  they  require  to  do  so 
for  any  particular  purpose, per- 
mission is  granted  by  one  of  the 
officials. 


agor.  ^ TWs^is  “never^ 
Ing  the  pit.” 


ig  and  Iron  Industries.  (Return  ordered  on  Mr.  Provand’s  motion.  284,1890.) 

f In  a letter  received  from  1? . C.  Corfield  (26,5/93)  the  average  number  of  hours  at  the  face  per  day  was  stated  to  be  7 or  7£. 

1 la  a lettor  received  from  L.  Ridsdale  (25/5/03)  the  average  working  bouts  per  day  ac  the  face  were  stated  to  be  6.J.  . , 

§ 6-66  hours  at  the  face  is  the  average  given  for  the  Owmaman  Collieries.  In  a letter  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Aberdare,  Merthyr  and  uowiu= 

Miners’  Association  (17/5/93),  the  number  of  hours  at  the  faoe  was  stated  to  vary  from  8 to  8i  per  day.  , 

||  The  number  of  hours  at  the  faoe  was  stated  in  a letter  from  I.  Evans  (18/6.-93)  to  be  8 per  day.  This  has  been  taken  to  be  inclusive  of  meal  i""™ 
The  rate  of  hours  in  the  district  was  stated  to  be  9 honrs  on  Monday,  9A  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  7 on  Saturday,  i>.,  an  average  u 
hours  a day  for  six  days  (L  Evans,  4533). 

02  Digest,  Vol  n,  p.  8 ; letters  received  from  Col.  Cochrane  (22/5/03, 29/5/93) ; Col.  Cochrane,  10,908-19  (*)  Letter  received  from  J.  P-  White  (l W 

(8)  Lester  received  from  F.  C.  Corfield,  26/8/93).  (■*)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  p.  32  ; Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  370 ; letter  received  from  L 


received  from  R.  Jones  (18/5/93),  (’•*)  Letter  received  from  IV,  Bood^WS/fiS). 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  A : PART  I.,  HINES  AND  QUARRIES. 

Statement  showing  Number  of  Houm  Worked  per  D.y  »nd  per  Week  in  different  Districts  in  1890-31 
B. — Above-ground. 

nr  st  RIOT.  I I AUowanoc  I Average  Days  I Variation  in  Hour.  I 


•Northumberland  (')  - - - 9-34  Onohour  8-B0  82-30  No  variation. 

'Durham  (*)  ...  - 0-43  1-10  hours  8-84  85-07  No  variation. 

“Vorksliiro  (3)  - - - - 9-00  -87  hours  5-20  16-80  (■)  West  Yorkshire:  no 

(winding  engine-  variation  for  wind- 

menand  stokers  Ing  enginemen,  &c., 

everv  d'i°vl  scrceners,  &c„  work 

every  day.)  only  such  days  ns  the 

pits  work,  and  “ as  a 
general  rule,  more 
days  per  week  are 
worked  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  win- 


'Derbyshire  (>•)  - 
'Nottinghamshire  (M) 

Tuniworth  District  (Carpenters, 
smiths,  *e.)  (“) 

Cannock  chase  Distriot  (l0) 


(Smiths,  carpente 
and  litters,  get  l£  hoc 
for  meals.) 


60-0  No  variation.  “Winter 

(inclusive  or  summer  make  no 

oi  meal  times.)  difference  ...  if  trado 


. r lguros  obtained  from  Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries.  (Return  ordered  on  Mr.  1'roTand’s  motion,  284,  1800.) 
time"  * otter  leooi',0‘1  from  w-  Evaus  (20/6/93),  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  hours  given  for  above-ground  workmen  are  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  meal 
* It  was  stated  in  a letter  received  from  W.  Jenkins  (22/8/93),  Hint  “ during  tlie  hours  of  7 and  4 o’clock,  there  are  various  short  spells  which  cnablo 
the  workmen  to  take  short  rests."  “The  number  of  dnj-s  per  week,  is,  as  a rule,  6,  except  one  week  in  every  month,  when  tlmnumber  of  daw 
worked  is  only  6.”  Winding  enginemen  work  48  hours  per  week.  There  are  also  “ employed  on  tlio  snrface  at  each  colliery,  mecha  ics am artSinT of 
various  trades.  . . These  men  would  work  54  hours  per  week,  divided  so  as  to  yield  9j  hours  for  8 days,  and  Gj  houra  oritaturdav  These men 
commence  work  at  6 o clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  oi!  at  5 o’clock  in  the  evening  on  each  day  of  tho  week,  except  Saturday  when  thev  cease 
work  at  1 o’clock.  They  arc  aUowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner."  P oasuruay,  wnen  they  cease 

I1)  Information  received  from  L.  Wood  (30/5/93).  (*)  Letter  received  from  R.  Guthrie  (20/5/93).  m Letter  received  from  IS  Dav/26 /smi 

!>  received  from  .1.  Teyn  (22/5/93).  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  22  ; letter  received  from  3.  Conncl  f3’6.03)T  («) nSSe.1 from  R Baird" 

mf.i  en'  ,(o  L?fcber  r“°rived  from. J ■ Keir  HanUe,  (22/5,03).  (»)  Letter  rcceiveil  from  J.  Wilson  (12/6/93).  Tho  workmen  are  employed  tar  10  toura 
!£,  T ..  flve  days  and  for  seven  hours  on  Saturday.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  371 . (»)  Letter  received  from  G.  W.  Macalpine  (26/5/93) 

*>  J rcxioivti  from  G.  Caldwell  (13/0/93).  (")  Letter  reeeivod  from  J.  Knight  (1/6/93).  It  wis  statod  therein  that  about  30  myites  f allowed 

lor  meal  times.  ('*)  letter  rcceiveil  from  Colonel  Cochrane  (29/5/93).  (IJ)  and  (•*)  Letter  received  from  F.  C.  Corflcld  (26/5,93).  {>*)  Letters  reoeived 

, (6.)  It-I  ras  stated  by  a witness  from  Durham  that  the  "Wost  Lothians,  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  North  and 

difference  in  the  class  or  nature  of  the  labour  accounts  West  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  parts 

;'lr  "he  variation  in  the  number  of  hours  worked.  Thus,  of  Staffordshire.  Even  in  these  districts  the  hours  are 

tho  hewers”  and  “stonemen”  in  Durham  were  said  to  not  more  than  eight  at  the  face,  except  in  Nottingham- 

perform  the  most  laborious  work  in  the  mines.  These  shire,  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Rhondda  Valley.  The 

num  work  seven  and  eight  hours  per  day  respectively,  hewers  in  every  district  work  45  or  less  hours  per  week, 

the  boys  who  sit  on  the  shafts  or  limmers  have  compara-  The  hours  of  surface  labourers  vary  from  43J  to  55l 

lively  light  work  (their  hours  vary  from  10  to  12),  and  hours  per  week,  and  from  8 J to  9J  per  day.  Generally 

w v°“  u wo  , 12  hour8  have  littl0  to  do  beyond  speaking,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  hours  worked  in 

watching  the  “fan"  and  “ ventilating  engines.”  (')  summer  and  winter,  either  in  the  case  of  “ underground"  or 

. (c-)  It  appears  from  the  above  tables  that  the  hours  at  the  “above-ground”  labour.  With  regard  to  the  allowances 

ace  and  the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  week  for  meal  times,  the  amount  varies  from  20  minutes  to  an 

\ «“lly  speaking,  less  for  underground  than  for  hour  and  a quarter  per  day  among  hewers  or  coal  getters 

^rtnxie  labour.  The  hours  of  hewers  from  bank  to  bank  and  from  half-hour  to  an  hour  aud  a half  among  “above- 

e below  nme  in  the  chief  mining  districts  in  Great  ground”  workmen.  Hewers  and  other  workers  by  the 

win,  with  the  exception  of  .South  Wales,  the  Mid  and  piece  have  frequently  no  stated  allowance  for  meals,  and 

take  them  as  the  circumstances  of  their  work  permit.  It 

(')  Digest,  Vol. i..  p.  8.  may  be  noted  that  in  t)ie  greater  number  of  the  above 

G 
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[§ig  (e.)]  districts  miners  are  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  pits  before 
the  stated  time,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  with 
special  permission.  In  most  collieries  in  Lanarkshire  and 
Ayrshire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miners  are  free  “in 
practice”  to  leave  the  mines  when  they  choose.  In  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire,  the  hewers  are  free 
to  leave  the  mine  when  they  have  finished  their  “ stint.” 
In  some  districts  the  hours  of  work  vary  on  different 
days  of  the  week.  Thus,  in  Aberdare  and  Merthyr,  for 
some  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Coal  Mines’  Regula- 
tion Act,  nine  hours  were  wound  every  day.  The 
employers  stated  that  it  had  been  mutually  arranged,  in 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  men,  that  seven  hours 
should  be  worked  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  and  ten  on 
the  remaining  four  days.  (l)  The  representative  of  the 
Aberdare  and  Merthyr  Miners’  Association  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  men  dislike  this  uneven  distribution  of 
horns  on  different  days  of  the  week.  (2)  In  the  Ocean 
Collieries,  South  Wales,  some  pits  wind  four  days  of  10 
hours  and  two  of  7,  others  four  days  of  9,  one  of  10,  and 
one  of  8 hours.  (3)  * 

Hour*  of  20.  The  hours  worked  by  boys  below  ground  vary  in  the 

Boys.  different  districts.  The  hours  of  boys  under  16  years  of 

age  are  limited  by  the  Coal  Mines’  Regulation  Act  to 
54  hours  per  week  as  a maximum  ; and,  in  Northumber- 
land, it  was  stated  that,  in  many  cases,  these  boys  work 
only  50  hours  a-week,  or  100  hours  a fortnight.  (')  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  since  1880  m this 
district  by  the  boys  over  16  is  10}.  Some  work  only  10 
hours  ; but  others,  who  work  in  connection  with  endless 
.ropes  and  chains,  are  employed  for  11  hours.  (5)  In 
Durham,  since  18.90,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
by  boys  over  16  is  58  per  week  ; i.  e.,  10  per  day  for  five 
days  and  8 on  Saturdays.  (6)  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  by  the  boys  in  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  was  said  to  be  8 J ; and  it  was  stated  that  very 
few  boys  of  12,  if  any,  work  as  long  as  48  hours  a-week 
underground.  (7)  In  the  Rhondda  Valley  and  district, 
boys  under  16  are  never  employed  more  than  10  hours 
a day.  They  are  sent  down  in  the  last  cages  in  the 
morning  and  allowed  to  come  up  first  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  stated  that  boys  over  16  in  this  district  never  work 
more  than  54  hours  in  any  one  week.  In  those  collieries 
that  work  two  short  and  four  long  days,  the  boys  are 
sometimes  10  hours  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft.  (8)  In  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan, the  hours  of  boys  were  stated  to  be  8}  from 
bank  to  bank. 

, . Effect  n (a  ) The  witnesses  from  Durham  and  Northumberland 

health  of  ° were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  health 

haul.  of  the  boys  if  their  hours  of  labour  could  be  shortened, 


“In  Northumberland  and  Durham  the  hours  worked  are  shorter  ou 
“Ball”  Saturdays.  Ou  ••Pay”  Saturdays, most  of  the  collieries  do  not 
work,  and  the  others  work  short  time. 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  17.  0 Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  22.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 
(')  J-  G-  Weeks,  2987-8.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  16.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  8 ; 
J.  Toyn,  116-6.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  p.  31.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  16. 


although  it  was  stated  in  the  latter  district  that  the  1 
is  not  hard  or  injurious  to  their  welfare.  (')  "or‘  i|jt,  ■ 
(&.)  Great  technical  and  economic  difficulties 
stated  to  exist  in  connection  with  any  method  w ''V-i' 
has  been  proposed  for  limiting  their  hours  A WUC*  'l*'- 
sentative  of  the  coal  owners  in  Northumberland 
that  he  could  see  no  practical  way  of  reducing  a 
hours  of  boys,  "except  at  a disadvantage”  to  all  tk 
workers  in  the  mine,  and  to  the  “ boys  themselves  if  t 
take  their  whole  career  as  workers.”  Recent  effort 
is  stated,  had  been  made  through  the  “ Wage  Commit! 1 " 

t.hn  district  to  shorten  the  K-e  1, m, 


in  the  district  to  shorten  the  hours  of  boys.  These  h 
been,  to  some  extent,  successful.  The  Miners’  Onionk 
also  from  time  to  time  taken  steps  in  this  directi™ 

From  1859-71  the  boys  in  the  district  collieries  vrortwi 
from  12  to  12}  hours  a-day.  In  1871-72  their  hours  wm 
reduced  to  11,  and  at  the  end  of  1872  to  10.  Ten  horns 
a-day  were  worked  by  all  boys  in  the  county  till  the  -year 
1878.  “Commencing  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  bit  bv  hit 
the  boys’  hours  were  lengthened,  as  the  employers 
lengthened  the  hours  of  coal-drawing  from  10  to  11” 

In  1879-81  many  boys  over  16  were  induced  by  means  of 
increased  wages  to  work  11  hours  ; but  in  1890  the  hours 
of  some  of  the  boys  were  again  reduced  by  half-an-hour 
to  an  hour  a day.  It  was  stated  that  the  main  difficulty 
involved  in  any  further  reduction  was  the  impossibility 
even  under  the  present  system,  of  obtaining  a sufficient 
supply  of  boy  labour.  It  was  stated  by  the  employers 
that,  if  the  hours  of  boys  were  reduced  at  the  present 
time  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  for  three  or  five  years  j 
after  the  termination  of  this  period  the  hours  would  lie  : 
increased  by  30  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a half  per  shift(!J. 

21.  (a.)  It  may  be  noted  that  hours  of  labour  in  mines  (t)i 
have  been  reduced  considerably  by  voluntary  effort  in  late  ^ ? 
years.  Thus,  in  Northumberland,  between  1850  and  1890, the 
hours  of  hewers  appear  to  have  been  reduced  from  66  to 44 
hours  a week,  ana  the  hours  of  boys  from  72  to  06  or  60.  I 
The  short  hours  of  hewers  in  this  district  were  said  to  be  \ 
dependent  on  the  double  shift  system,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  different  method  of  working  the  mine.  The 
“wedge”  system  required  two  men  working  together,  j 
the  “ blasting  ” system  requires  only  one  man  to  be  at  the 
coal  face  at  a time  (3).  The  hours  of  mechanics  in  j 
Durham  have  also  been  reduced  in  this  same  period  by 
13}  hours  a week.  In  Derbyshire,  the  hours  of  “ miners  I 
generally  ” have  been  reduced  by  14 J hours  a week,  in  the 
Wigan  district  by  6 to  12  hours,  in  Staffordshire 
(Burslem)  by  11  hours,  in  the  Burnley  district  by  20 
hours,  and  in  the  Barnsley  and  Normanton  district  by  18 
hours.  A similar  reduction  has  taken  place  in  other 
districts.  It  was  stated  that  in  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  the 
Mines’  Regulation  Act  had  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
hours  from  “ something  like  60  hours  a week  to  54,"  by 
not  allowing  boys  under  16  to  work  more  than  54  hours 
a week  (4). 


Statement  showing  the  Hours  of  Work  per  Week  in  Coal  Mines  1850—1890,  and  the  Reduction  of 
Hours  in  1890  on  1850.  ® 


DISTRICTS. 

1860. 

18  6 0. 

Decrease 
, in  1890  on 

I860. 

Northumberland,  Newcastle : 

Hewers  f ...... 

60 

54 

35} 

22 

Shifters  f - 

48 

48 

47 

47 

1 

Boys  f § 

Durham  County : || 

72 

72 

60  and  66 

60  and  66 

60  and  66 

6 to  12 

Deputy  overmen  J 

48 

— 

Mechanics  I ----- 

66} 

66} 

66}  ! 

54 

53 

13} 

Counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland : 

Labourers  J ..... 

64 

64 

54 

54 

54 

— 

Lancashire : 

Miners  generally  f (Wigan) 

72 

72 

HI 

Underground  men  f (Bolton) 

64 

64 

4 

Colliers  f (Burnley)  - 
Other  workmen  f (Burnley) 

66 

64 

56 

50 

45 

'36 

20  , 
8 

Hewers  f (Clifton) 

60 

6 

Surface  men  t (Clifton)  ... 

61 

6 

6 to  H 

Miners  generally  f (Wigan) 

60  to  66 

60  to  66 

60  to  66 

54 

54 



° Return  ordered  on  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Motion  (376,  1890).  f Employers’  return.  i Trade  Union  return. 

§ Boys’  hours  in  1890  arc  not  as  much  as  66  or  60,  because  “ Baff  Saturday  ” is  a short  day,  and  “ Pay  Saturday  ” an  idle  dav- 
The  over  age  boys  ( i.e .,  over  16)  at  11  hour  pits,  if  the  colliery  works  full  time,  work  65  hours  one  week  and  56  the  next,  or  w 
per  week  on  the  average.  Boys  under  16  do  not  work  more  than  64  hours  per  week,  and  in  the  pay  week  they  only 
work  50  hours. 

||  Deputy  overmen  now  work  45  per  week.  Mechanics  used  to  work  70  hours,  ihcluding  meal  times,  and  now  work  61. 
hours  of  the  former  have  thus  decreased  by  3,  and  the  latter  by  9,  per  week.  The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labourers  is  si* 
about  9 per  week. 
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Statement  diowiag  the  Hour,  of  Work  pjjWeek  in  Coal  Mine.  1850-1800,  and  tho  Redaction  of  Hour.  L 
1890  on  1850.° — continued. 


DISTRICTS. 

1 S 5 0. 

18  60. 

1 8 7 0. 

1 8 80. 

18  90. 

Decrease 
in  1890  on 
1850. 

Derbyshire : f 

Miners  generally  ----- 

60 

66 

64 

511 

51} 

14} 

Staffordshire : f 

Miners  generally  (Bux-3lcm) 

59 

51 

54 

48 

48 

11 

Yorkshire : f 

Miners  generally  (Barnsley) 

60  f 

60 

54 

48 

„ „ (Normanton)  - 

60  to  06-f 

60 

50  to  54  j 

4S 

12  to  4S 

18 

18 

South  Wales : f 

Miners  generally  (Aberdare) 

58  to  72 

58  to  72 

58  to  72 

58  to  54 

54 

4 to  18 

Scotland : J 

Miners  generally  (Fife  and  Kinross)  - 

60 

60 

44 

44 

44 

16 

* Return  ordered  on  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Motion  (375, 1890).  f Employers’  Return. 

! Trade  Unioi 

i Return. 

(i.)  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  “ Memorandum  as  to 
Mining  and  Iron  Industries  ” in  connection  with  the  above 
table,  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  reliable 
information  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  are 
increased  “where  any  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the 
hours  worked  at  one  period  with  tire  hours  worked  at 
another.”  The  precise  application  of  the  torm  “ colliers  ” 
is  not  clear.  When  the  hours  in  any  district  arc  given 
for  “ miners  generally,”  it  is  impossible  to  say  11  whether 
tho  hours  of  hewers,  labourers,  and  other  employes  are 
averaged,  or  whether  it  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  employes  alike  work  the  same  number  of  hours.”  The 
term  may  include  all  underground  labour,  and  the  hours 
of  hewers  may  be  taken  at  the  face  or  from  bank  to  bank. 
Further,  “if  these  qualifying  conditions  were  uniform 
and  understood  as  for  one  period,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  if  the  same  conditions  are  taken  for  another.” 
Finally,  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  meal  times  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  returns  given. 

22.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  been  received  both 
from  employers  and  employed  in  connection  with  the  hours 
of  labour  in  the  quarries  in  North  Wales.  Evidence  con- 
cerning the  hours  of  labour  in  the  Leicestershire  quarries 
and  the  district  of  Rossendale,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Gloucestershire  on  the  other,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
quarrymen’s  unions,  and  the  associated  employers  respec- 
tively (')•  The  evidence  received  from  these  sources  has 
been  tabulated  as  follows. 


Hours  from  Bank  to  Bank. 


; Numlier  of  Hours  Worked  on  an  1 
average  from  Bank  to  Dank. 

Average 
Number  of 

(1)  Summer. 

(2)  Winter,  j 

per  Week. 

North  Wales  (I) 
lUisseudale  District  (1 ) 
Leicestershire  (1) 

8}  to  10 

iot 

' '«  ' 

6UJ* 

Different  Districts  in 
North  Wnles : 

Carnarvon  12)  - 
Merioneth  (2)  - 
Nantilc  Valley  (Pen  j 
yr  Orseihl  Slate  j 

8}  to  9f 
10® 

7t 

7t 

■ - -I 

(1)  Summer  551s 

(2)  Winter  45. 

New  W eisli  Slate  Com-  I 
pany  (Merioneth) 
(3). 

Penrhyn  Quarries,  | 
Uangor  (4). 

March  to  mid- 
dle of  October, 

• S|= 

Feb.  to  March, 
10;  Dee.  to 
Feb,,  8>r. 

7* 

* Evidence  from  Employers,  Bluest,  Vol.  II,  p.  Hi. 

T Evidence  from  Qnnrrymen’s  Unions. 

1 ' 1 Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  42,  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  11. 

(->  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  29.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  H,  p.  11.  (4)  Digest,  Vol. 


In  order  to  include  the  various  statements  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  the  different  districts  in  North  Wales,  in  the 
above  table  they  have  been  said  to  vary  during  the 
summer  months  from  8}  to  10.  The  representatives  of 
the  employed  in  North  Wales  stated,  however,  that  the 
Hours  8}  to  9 excluded  the  time  allowed  for  meals  (-'). 

I r.e  number  of  hours  worked  from  bank  to  bank  would 
therefore  range  from  9 to  10.  No  other  reference  was 
niade  to  the  question  of  meal  times  in  the  evidence.  It 
may  be  noted  that  all  the  men  directly  employed  on  the 


rock  in  the  Penrhyn  quarries  have  a rest  of  five  minutes 


in  every  hour  during  blasting  (‘).  The  hours  in  the 
Gloucestershire  quarries  were  stated  to  be  10  in  the 


Forest  of  Dean  (including  one  and  a half  hours  for 
meals)  and  to  8 hours  in  Coleford.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  this  is  tho  average  for  the  whole  year,  nor,  in 
Coleford,  whether  the  time  allowed  for  meals  has  been 
deducted.  (*) 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW. 

“ The  Eight  Hours'  Day." 

23.  Both  employers  and  employed  agree  that  an  eight 
hours  day  would  be  desirable  for  the  physical  welfare  of  j 
all  workers  m and  about  mines.  They  differ,  however  i 
as  to  the  advisability  of  legal  interference  and  the  diffi- 
culties likely  to  arise  therefrom.  The  Miners’  Federation 
of  Great  Britain0  and  the  Miners'  Association  in  Derby- 
sliire,  Cleveland,  f Abcrdare,  and  Merthyr,  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly,  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  the  Anthracite  Collieries,  Fife  and  Kin- 
ross, the  Cannock  Chase  and  other  districts  advocate  a 
uniform  eight  hours’  day  for  all  workers  in  and  about 
mines. 


24.  In  the  first  place,  they  state  that  the  hours  of  labour 
m the  mining  industry  are  longer  and  that  the  work  is  of  a 
more  laborious  and  unhealthy  nature  than  in  the  other  staple 
industries  of  this  country.  They  claim  that  the  proposed 
limitation  m the  number  of  hours  worked  would  conduce 
to  the  moral  aud  physical  welfare  of  the  miners  (3),  and 
that  they  would  have  more  leisure  for  “recreation  and 
self-improvement,”  in  order  “ to  be  better  able  to  perform 
their  duties  as  citizens  generally  ” (4).  In  the  second 
place,  the  supporters  of  an  eight  hours’  day  urge  that 
it  would  cause  a decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents. 
They  assert  that  “ a great  portion  of  the  accidents  re- 
sulting in  persons  killed  or  injured  occurs  during  the 
later  hours  of  the  shift,"  and  that  this  is  partly  due  to 
the  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  from  which  the  men 
suffer  (s). 


economic, 
fi.)  Ihgtical 
moral,  and 
social  ijain 


25.  («.)  Dealing  with  the  question  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  in  the  majority  of  districts  from  which  evidence 
has  been  obtained  in  this  connection,  the  miners  state  that 
any  diminution  in  the  output  caused  by  the  limitation  of 
hours  would  be  only  temporary.  In  time,  the  change 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  invention  of 
improved  machinery  and  by  the  greater  efficiency  and 


that  by  this  means  the  output  in  Fife  aud  Clackmannan  j 
was  only  temporarily  reduced  when  tho  hours  were  ; 
shortened  from  ten  to  eight.  “Engine  haulage”  was 
adopted,  “ boring  machines  ” were  introduced  by  the 
miners,  and  use  was  made  of  “ extra  blasting  by  gun- 
powder " (7).  In  this  connection  it  may  be  convenient 
to  compare  the  effect  of  past  reductions  in  the  hours  of 
work  on  the  productiveness  of  labour  in  mines  in  different 
districts.  The  following  table  has  been  drawn  up  from 
the  “ Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,” 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 


efficiency  ami 
regularity  on 
the  pan  of 


S'  noted  that  Sir.  Woods  in  a letter  dated  29t 
give  evidence  liefore  the  Commission  on  la-half  of  tl 
Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Pickard,  am 


it  of  views  of  Miners' 


o of  attitude  in  I'lovi 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  81-2-.. „„ 

deuce,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  XVI.,  p.  486, 
‘ mlix  VI.,  p.  485.  t‘)  Minuti 


..  — , of  Evi- 

Minutos  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I., 
I.,  Appendix  XVI, 


485.  (*j  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  52.  Minutes  of  Evidence,’  Vol.  I.,  Appendix! 
XVI.,  p.  485.  (>)  Cound,  3747,  ’ 

G 2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[535  (<t.)] 


Statement  showing  the  Quantities  of  Coal  produced 
per  Male  Employe,  for  each  of  the  the  Years  181)1, 
1871,  1881  and  1890,  compiled  from  the  Reports  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Mines,  except  where 
otherwise  stated.^ 


land 

2.  South  Durham 

3.  North  anil  East  Iauca-  J 

4.  West  Lancashire  and  | 

North  Wales  - 

6.  Yorkshire 

0.  Derby,  Notts,  Leicester, 


Stafford  si  lire,' 


7.  Nor 

Cheshire,  nna  nnrop- 

8.  South  Stafford  mid  Wor- 

cestershire - 

9.  Monmouth,  Somerset,  Sic. 

10.  South  Woles  - 

11.  East  Scotland  - 

12.  West  Scotland  - 

Average  - - 

• Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,  p.  444. 
t The  figures  showing  the  cool  raised  in  1S81  are  abstracted  from  tl 
“ Mineral  Statistics  ” for  that  year. 

I These  years  Include  a Mnr‘" 


It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Memorandum  in  connection  •(« 
with  the  above  table  that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  ' 1 
hands  employed,  &c.,  was  not  made  compulsory  until  the 
year  1872,  and  that  the  voluntary  returns  made  previous 
to  that  date  sire  not  “ entirely  reliable.”  Further,  the 
output  from  the  mines  in  any  particular  year  is  affected 
by  temporary  cessations  of  work  in  consequence  of  labour 
disputes  and  other  causes.  It  is  stated,  therefore  that 
it  is  safer  to  select,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
longer  periods  “ over  which  these  disturbing  influences 
are  likely  to  find  an  equilibrium  as  between  one  period 
and  another”  (').  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  tons  raised  per  male  worker  per  annum  in  the 
chief  mining  districts  in  Great  Britain  during  the  periods 
1861-69,  1870-79,  1880-90.  It  was  stated  in  the 
“ Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries  " from 
which  the  figures  showing  the  average  output  have  been 
obtained,  that  the  five  districts  named  represent  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  in  1890, 
and  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  “ fairly  typical  ” of  the 
country  generally  (s).  The  figures  showing  the  reduction 
in  hours  in  the  periods  under  consideration  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Motion  (375, 
1890). 


(>)  Memorandum  as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,  pp.  436-7,  (?)  Memo- 
randum as  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,  pp.  436. 


j 


DISTRICT. 


1.  Northumberland  and 


2.  South  Wales 


3.  Yorkshire  - 


Reduction  in  Fours  per  Week 
in  corresponding  Period 
(1860-70)  (*). 


Tons.  1 
3870—0  (>). 


(Newcastle.)— Hewers,  18J 
1 hours ; shifters,  I hour  ; 
boys,  6 to  12  hours. 
(Northumberland  County.)— 
1 Boys,  3 to  6 Hours. 
(Durham  County.)— 
Mechanics,  no  change. 

Miners  generally. 

I Abenlnre.— No  reduction. 
Rhondda  Valley.— 0 hours. 


(Barnsley.)—  Miners  generally, 

1 3 honrs. 

(Nonnanton.)— Underground  | 

I Fife  and  Kinross.— Miners  | 
I generally,  13  hours. 

Ayrshire.  — No  change 
' wers  and  boys. 

I Manchester.— Miners  g 
ally,  6 I lours. 

| Clifton,  Manchester.— Hewers.) 


Reduction  in  Honrs  per  Week 
in  corresponding  Period 
(1870-80)  («). 


(Newcastle.)  — No  further 

reduction. 

(Northumberland  County.) — 
Hewers,  1 hour;  boys,  12 


Miners  generally. 

Aberdare.— No  reduction  in 
ono  mine,  18  hours  in 
another. 

Rhondda  Valley. — 18  hours 
in  one  mine,  and  less  in 
others. 

(Barnsley.)— Miners  generally, | 


East  Scotland.— No  change. 
Ayrshire.  { ^era|  noc^nge' 

Manchester. — Miners  gener-  I 
Clifton,  Manchester.— Hewers, 


Average  Reduction  in  Ilaureipcr  Week 
Period  I *“  corresponding  Period 


(Northumberland  County.)— 
No  change. 

(Durham  County.)  — Me- 
chanics, 1 hour. 


(Barnsley.)— Miners  generally, 
no  redaction. 

(Normantou.)— Underground 


, and  Kinross.— No  change 


(‘)  Memorandum 

for  the  years  18C2-(  _.  . 

Commons  oil  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Motion  (375,  1890). 


It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Memorandum  in  connection 
with  these  figures,  that  the  suspensions  of  labour  in 
recent  years  due  to  trade  disputes  and  other  causes,  may 
have  had  more  effect  upon  the  resultant  output  than  the 
number  of  hours  worked,  or  “ the  character  of  the 
mechanical  conditions  under  which  the  men  are 
employed  ” (‘).  Apart,  however,  from  this  consideration, 
it  appears  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  an 
increased  average  output  for  all  districts  in  the  period, 
1880-90,  compared  with  the  previous  period,  1870-9.  In 
North  and  East  Lancashire  alone,  the  output  in  1870-9 
was  greater  than  in  the  first  period.  A considerable 
reduction  in  hours  took  place  during  the  period  18G0-80, 
and  the  hours  were  still  further  reduced  during  the  later 
period,  1870-90.  Corresponding  to  the  reduction  in  the 
former  period,  there  has  been  in  every  case,  with  the 
exception  of  North  and  East  Lancashire,  a diminution  in 
the  output  per  employe,  Corresponding  to  the  further 
reduction  in  hours  in  the  later  period,  there  has  been,  in 
every  ease,  an  increase  in  the  output  per  employe.  It 
may  also  be  noted,  that  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  hours 
between  1860  and  1890,  in  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  and 
North  and  East  Lancashire,  the  output  in  the  period 
1880-90,  was  greater  than  in  the  period  1861-9.  This 


(>)  Memorandum  os  to  Mining  and  Iron  Industries,  p.  437, 


table  may,  therefore,  perhaps  serve  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  “ any  diminution  in  the  output  caused  by  the 
limitation  of  hours  would  be  only  temporary.”  (See 
supra,  page  51.) 

(b.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that,  in  Lanark-  i 
shire  and  Ayrshire,  the  miners  advocate  the  introduction 
of  an  eight  hours’  day  as  a means  of  restricting  the  out-  * 
put  of  coal,  and  thus  maintaining  wages  in  some  districts  :i^a~ 
and  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  in  others.  The 
witnesses  complained  of  the  “ want  of  knowledge  and 
enlightenment,”  shown  by  the  employers  in  objecting  to 
any  change  which  would  involve  restriction  of  output. 

They  allege  that  a restricted  output  gives  “ better  wages, 
a better  price,  and  bigger  profits,”  increases  the  cost  ot 
production  in  all  trades  and  raises  prices.  “ Under  a 
natural  condition  of  things  this  would  be  both  immoral 
and  illegal ; but  under  the  artificial  condition  in  which 
we  are  living,  it  is  requisite  to  regulate  trade  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen  in  all  indus- 
tries.” (')  The  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Union 
was  prepared  to  advocate  a further  restriction  of  the 
hours,  if  the  population  increased  so  fast  that  there  were 
more  men  seeking  work  than  could  obtain  it  for  eight 


(>)  Digest.Vol.il.,  pp.  87-8. 
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ie»nue. 


hours  a day.  (')  These  views,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
be  held  by  the  miners  in  other  districts. 

20  The  chief  argument  for  an  eight  hours’  day  is  that  it 
would  result,  firstly,  in  a physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
<nin  to  the  working  men  themselves,  and  secondly,  in  an 
economic  gain  to  the  community  at  large,  owing  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  work  and  the  impetus  given  to 
invention. 

07  The  employers  in  most  districts,  the  unionists 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  Northumberland 
alKf  Durham,  and  certain  non-unionist  miners  in  the 
Midlands  are  opposed  to  any  Legislative  interference 
with  the  hours  of  labour. 

(a  ) With  regal'd  to  the  alleged  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
miners’  occupation,  Dr.  Ogle  stated  in  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  as  a Whole,  that  coal  miners  were 
“ one  of  the  healthiest  set  of  men  in  ah  the  trados  that 
(he  had)  examined.  The  death  rate  of  coal  miners  in 
every  country  in  which  (he  had)  examined,  was  lower 
than  the  death  rates  of  males  of  corresponding  ages  in 
the  rest  of  the  county  or  of  the  whole  county  including 
them.”  (5)  He  also  stated  that  “ the  death  rates  of  coal 
miners  are  surprisingly  low.  In  spite  of  their  terrible 
liability  to  accident,  and  their  constant  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  vitiated  by  coal  dust,  by  foul  air,  and  by  an 
excessively  high  temperature,  the  comparative  mortality 
of  these  labourers  is  considerably  below  that  of  all 
males ; nor  is  this  only  true  of  coal  miners  in  the 
aggregate,  but  it  is  true,  with  one  single  exception,  for 
the  miners  in  each  great  coal  area  taken  separately."  (3) 
The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  of  coal  miners 
in  the  different  districts  from  all  causes,  compared  with 
that  of  all  males. 


Tabi.e  showing  the  comparative  mortality  in  Coal  Mines,® 
1880-1-2  Q.f 


Coal  Milling  District. 


Lancasldn 
Wot  Biding  - 
Derbyshire  and 


nl  Northumberland 


* The  standard  of  clergymen,  the  lowest  mortality  o£  all,  is  taken  as  1,000' 
Dr.  Ogle,  10,4. 

f Mean  for  coal  miners  only. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  “ the  one  exception 
to  this  rule  is  furnished  by  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 

• shire but,  even  here,  if  deaths  from  accidents 

be  left  out  of  account,  the  rule  holds  good ; the  mortality 
of  miners  from  all  other  causes  together  is  below  that 
of  the  general  male  population  " (5).  It  was  stated  by  the 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Colliery 
Managers  that  when  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
proposed  an  increase  in  the  contributions  of  miners,  on 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  88.  Is)  Minutes  of  Eridence  taken  before  Roynl 
Commission  on  Labour  (Sitting  ns  a Whole)  ; Dr.  Ogle.  1083.  O')  Dr.  Ogle, 
1083.  (<)  Tabic  D.,  banded  ia  by  Dr.  Ogle.  (*)  Dr.  Ogle,  1083. 


the  score  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  their  occupation,  [$27(«)i 
the  miners  themselves  produced  figures  to  prove  that  this 
was  not  justifiable  (').  In  the  joint  conferences  held 
between  representative  coal  owners  and  the  Miners' 
Federation  on  the  eight  hours’  question  in  1891,  the 
coal  owners  stated  that,  as  far  as  they  had  ascertained, 
only  one  life  assurance  company  (i.e.,  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Insurance  Company)  makes  an  extra  charge 
in  the  case  of  miners  and  railway  servants,  and  that  of 
one  per  cent.  (*). 

(It.)  It  was  further  asserted  that  “ a great  portion  of  the  (6.)  length 
accidents  resulting  in  persons  killed  or  injured  occur  f^iit  ™L 
during  the  later  hours  of  the  shift,  and  that  this  is  partly  tutted  with 
due  to  the  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  from  which  °f 
the  men  suffer.”  (See  supra,  page  51).  Statistics  were  pro-  Mc  ' 
duced  showing  the  number  of  fatal  explosions  notified  to 
inspectors  of  mines  in  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
lives  lost,  and  the  approximate  hour'  of  the  shift  at  which 
the  explosion  occurred.  These  figures  show  the  following 
results : — 


Coal  Mines,  fatal  explosions  during  last  10  years,  showing 
the  hour  of  shift  during  which  they  have  occurred. 


Coal  Mines  explosions  (fatal)  during  10  years.  Number 
of  deaths  in  each  hour  of  employment. 


It  appears  from  the  above  tables,  that,  during  the  first 
four  hours,  125  fatal  explosions  have  taken  place  and  80 
after  the  fourth  hour.  The  total  number  of  deaths  caused 
in  the  first  period  of  the  shift  was  1,202  and  in  the  later 
period,  744.  With  regard  to  accidents  from  falls  of  roof 
and  sides,  it  was  stated  that  “ the  general  experience  of 
mining  engineers  is,  and  the  contention  of  the  men  them- 
selves, when  the  last  Mines'  Act  was  passed,  was,  that  a 
larger  proportion  occurs  during  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  shift.”  During  the  time  in  which  the 
working  places  are  not  occupied,  the  gradual  weight, 
which  is  always  at  work,  has  loosened  both  roof  and 
sides,  and  thus  the  working  place  is  rendered  more  liable 
to  accident  in  the  first  hours  of  the  shift.  No  statistics 
could  be  obtained  by  the  coal  owners  (3)  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  but  the  following  tables  obtained  from  the 
Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  the 
years  1890, 1891, 1892,  serve  to  show  the  proportion  of 
fatal  accidents  from  all  causes  which  occur  in  the  earlier 
and  later  hours  of  the  shift. 


(>)  Bruin,  8045-7,  8076-8,  0677-82  ; Digest,  Vol. !.,  p.  87.  (a)  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  VoL  I.,  Appendix  XVI.,  p.  400.  (a)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appen- 
dix XVI.,  p.  400. 


Hours  of  the  Shift,  that  is  during  what  Hours  after  the  commencement  of  their  shifts,  the  fatal  accidents  happened 
to  Persons  employed  in  and  about  the  Mines  (Schedule  A.  and  B.),  but  excluding  those  on  branch  lines,  &c. 
(Schedule  C). 

A. — U NBERGROUND. 


Name  of  District. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7tb. 

8tb. 

9th. 

10th. 

| than  10 

England,  Wales  aud  Scotland  : — 

1890  

74 

83 

92 

89 

89 

S3 

82 

79 

48 

22 

19 

1891 

94 

103 

89 

101 

101 

83 

43 

29 

15 

1892  

68 

73 

4 

90 

92 

ill 

75 

6(i 

GO 

25  1 

9 

South  Wales 

1890  

13 

18 

10 

12 

15 

12 

16 

10 

12 

9 

6 

1891 

23 

18 

11 

11 

29 

13 

23 

11 

(; 

5 

1892  

18 

13 

1S 

16 

13 

13 

13 

18  ! 

16 

11 

Total  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  in  first  four  hours  of  Total  in  South  Wales  in  first  four  hours  of  shift 
shift ; — 

18B0 - 33s 

1891  387  ' . I ... 

1892  325  Z 

shift"- nglam1,  Wa'eS  “d  Scotlmul  aftGV  fourth  hour  of  Total  in  South  Wales  after  fourth  hour  of  shift 

1890  422  1890  

1891  428  1891  

1892  414  1892  - 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that,  taking  the  coal 
mining  districts  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  together, 
the  number  of  accidents  from  all  causes  which  occurred 
during  the  first  four  hours  of  the  shift  in  1890, 1891  and 
1892,  constituted  rather  less  than  half  the  total  number 
of  accidents.  In  South  Wales,  where  the  largest  number 
of  accidents  occur  from  falls  of  roof  and  sides, 
the  proportion  is  somewhat  lower.  The  figures, 
however,  do  not  show  any  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents,  as  the  men  become  “physi- 
cally and  mentally  exhausted.”  Statistics  of  accidents 
had  also  been  prepared  by  a member  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire and  South  Wales  Colliery  Owners’  Association. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  accidents 
take  place  about  mid-day  in  the  dinner  hour.  The  figures 
for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  hours  were  stated  to  be 
almost  identical.  But  the  majority  of  miners  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  off  work  at  the  end  of  eight  hours.  The 
number  of  accidents  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours 
is,  therefore,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  than  the  number  during  the  eighth 
hour.  (')  In  Lancashire  and  Ireland  it  was  stated  that 
the  greatest  number  of  accidents  underground  occur 
during  the  third  hour.  In  other  districts  no  particular 
hour  can  be  assigned.  (3). 

(e.)  Apart,  however,  from  the  statement  that  the 
i number  of  accidents  in  mines  is  not  causally  connected 
with  the  present  length  of  hours,  it  was  stated  that, 
under  a legal  eight  hours’  day,  the  safety  of  the  mine 
would  be  endangered  by  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  same 
output  in  the  shorter  time,  because  the  men  would  be 
tempted  to  hurry  over  their  work  and  neglect  to  examine 
their  working  places  carefully.  Q)  Moreover,  unless  the 
double-shift  system  were  adopted,  the  faces  would  travel 
more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  working 
power  in  the  pit,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  liable 
to  be  broken  and  crushed.  (4)  Finally,  the  reduction 
in  hours,  it  was  stated,  might  also  lead  to  winding  the 
men  out  of  the  mine  at  greater  speed,  which  would 
increase  the  danger  of  the  operation.  (5) 

28.  Economically,  the  statements  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  an  eight  hours’  day  are  again  directly  opposed 
to  those  made  by  its  supporters. 
hl  («.)  The  miners  alleged  that  the  invention  of  improved 
machinery,  and  greater  efficiency  and  regularity  on  the 
11  part  of  the  workmen,  would  maintain  the  output  at  its 
ml  present  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  stated  that 
the  machinery  in  most  collieries  is  already  run  to  its  full 
capacity  (6) ; that  hewers  (who  already  work  by  the 
piece)  cannot  work  harder  without  exhausting  their 
strength  prematurely  (7)  ; and  that  the  miner  “likes  a day 
or  two’s  holiday  in  the  week  under  any  circumstances.”  (8) 
With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  output  in  Fife 
and  Clackmannan,  in  spite  of  the  shorter  hours,  the 
owners’  representative  added  that  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines  had  “ very  much  increased,”  and  that  “ from 
the  use  of  the  machines  and  the  use  of  gunpowder,”  the 
quality  of  the  coal  had  “ deterioiated.”  (9)  The  owners, 
therefore,  claim  that  under  a legal  eight  hours'  day  the 
output  of  coal  would  necessarily  be  diminished,  and  its 
cost  of  production  increased. 

(A)  They  also  state  that,  in  order  to  get  the  work 
;*  done,  the  repairing  staff  in  the  mine  would  have  to 
be  increased  in  a ratio  corresponding  with  the  reduc- 
)h  tion  in  hours.  The  permanent  charges  would  be  thus 
increased  to  the  extent  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  addi- 
tional staff.  The  output  from  the  mines  has,  however, 
to  pay  not  only  for  the  hewers’  labour  but  also  for  that 
of  the  other  workmen.  The  reduction,  it  was  stated, 
must,  therefore,  result  in  a corresponding  reduction  in 
the  wage  fund  of  all  persons  employed  about  the 
mines.  ('“)  The  employers  in  Staffordshire  stated  that  if 
a reduction  in  hours  involved  a corresponding  reduction 
in  wages,  it  would  cause  extreme  dissatisfaction.  (u) 

,l  (c.)  Further,  it  was  stated  that  the  increased  cost  of 
production  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
„ xuel ; and  this,  in  view  of  foreign  competition,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  industry  to  support.  (.'*)  It  was 
asserted  that  so  long  as,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  prices  rise  in  this  country  from  causes  which  are  also 
affecting  other  countries,  the  rise  in  price  does  not  very 
much  influence  the  course  of  trade.  An  artificial  rise,  on 
the  other  hand,  limited  in  its  effect  to  one  country  alone, 
must  of  necessity  handicap  the  country  which  is 
restricted.  (,3)  It  was  alleged  that,  although  “ the  ' 

(>)  Digest, Vol. II.,p.86.  (=)  Digest,  Vo!  II.,  p.  85.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
51,  57.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  85-0.  O')  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  86.  (S)  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Vol. I, Appendix  XVI, p.491.  (s)  Digest, Vol.I.,p.66.  0) Digest, 
Vol.I.,p.5G.  (*) Digest,  Vol. I, p. 53.  (a)  Digest, Vol. II.,  p.89  ; Con nol,  13747, 

1 3801-2, 13800.  (“>)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  80.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  it,  p.  84.  (>»)  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Vo!.  I.,  Appendix  XVl,p.  401.  (•*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57. 


maintenance  of  our  supremacy  in  foreign  markets  ; 
essential  for  our  existence,”  foreign  competition  is  he  H! 
coming  more  severe  each  year.  (*)  For  many  years  th 
rate  of  supply  from  French  and  German  collieries  h™ 
been  mcreasmg  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  supply  from 
England  in  those  markets  in  which  we  compete.  Thus 
the  amount  of  coal  imported  to  Hamburg  from 
phalia  in  1879  was  about  310,000  tons.  In  1888  it  had 
increased  to  627,000  tons.  In  the  same  period,  the  imports 
from  England  increased  from  936,000  tons  in  i«7q 
1,500,000  tons  in  1888.  The  Westphalian  coalfield  had 
thus  augmented  its  supply  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  • 
the  English  imports  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  (*)' 
The  following  tables  (3)  obtained  from  the  “ Memo- 
randum as  to  the  Mining  and  Lon  Industries”  to  which 
previous  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  inserted  in 
this  connection.  They  show  the  average  production  of 
coal  per  employ5  in  the  principal  coal  mining  Gountri«, 
in  the  years  1882  and  1889. 


I. — Production  of  coal  per  workman  (underground 
and  surface  labour). 

Country. 

1882. 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Greet  Britain  - 
United  Statesf  - 
Germany  - 

Franco  ....  - 

370 

274 

190 

167 

Tons. 

317 

436 

817 

215 

184 

Tons.  Tons. 

— 288 

43  Z 

, 25 

17 

II. — Production  of  coal  per  miner  (underground). 


“ in  foreign  countries,  and  notably  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  efficiency  of  labour  has  improved 
greatly,  (and)  that  the  number  of  tons  produced  per  man 
per  annum  has  increased.”  The  average  hours  in  this 
country  are  about  9 from  bank  to  bank,  in  the  United 
States  they  vary  from  9i  to  10  hours  per  day,  and 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  from  9$  to  11  hours, 

“ except  in  Dortmund  and  Saarbruck,  where  the  average 
is  shorter.”  In  fact,  it  was  stated  that,  “ England  is 
not  in  the  same  relative  position  that  she  formerly 
occupied”  (4).  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  hours  are 
already  less  in  this  country  than  abroad  was  regarded  by 
the  coal  owners  as  a strong  reason  against  our  taking  the 
lead  in  adopting  an  eight  hours’  day. 

(d.)  They  also  stated  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  oven  (d 
if  the  adoption  of  an  eight  horns’  day  were  inter-  “ 
national,  it  would  affect  this  country  more  prejudi-  j, 
daily  than  the  continent,  because  the  cost  of  bring-  ft 
ing  coal  to  bank  is  less  on  the  continent  than  in 
England  (5). 

(e. ) Another  obj  ection  was  urged  to  the  adoption  of  a legal  (i. 
eight  hours’  day  in  connection  with  its  effect  on  home  “J 
competition.  It  was  stated  that  a legal  eight  hours'  day  « 
would  have  a different  effect  in  the  different  districts,  A 
and  even  in  different  pits  in  the  same  district  (°). 
Any  rigid  limitation  of  the  hours  from  bank  to  bank 
would  seriously  handicap  collieries  whose  workings 
are  far  from  the  pit,  and  many  would  necessarily  be 
closed  (7).  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  throughout  the 
country,  the  hours  of  labour  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  different  districts.  If, 
therefore,  an  eight  hours’  day  became  law,  "it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  certain  districts  would  wish  to 
revert  to  longer  hours,  and  then  special  legislation  would 
be  necessary,  so  that  Government  would  really  have  to 
interfere  with  all  questions  in  the  future  arising  with 
respect  to  trade.”  Government,  it  was  stated, 11  might 
(then)  legislate  for  a rate  of  wages  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  different  districts  have  been 
prejudiced  by  the  eight  hours’  day  ” (8). 

(I)  Minutes  ot  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  XVI.,  p.  490.  <*) 

Vol.  I,  p.  57.  (»)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  437.  (J)  Minutes  ol 

Evidence,  Vol.  IH.,  pp.  436-7.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57.  (°)  Digest,'  “•  *• 
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29.  (u.)  Besides  the  foregoing  difficulties,  it  is  further 
:!!J  stated  that  the  miners’  ..work  is  of  such  a nature,  that  he  can- 
not leave  it  at  a given  moment,  and  that  any  legal  restriction 
t»<__  0f  hours  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  individual 
miner,  who  would  have  no  latitude  allowed  him  in  his 
working  arrangements  (')■  Thus,  according  to  the  wit- 
nesses  from  Derbyshire,  the  miners  in  that  district,  if 
they  realised  what  was  meant  by  a “ legal  ” eight  hours’ 
Mtri.  dny,  could  no  longer  be  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  These 
witnesses  stated  that  the  men,  when  called  upon  to  vote, 
were  not  clear  as  to  the  difference  between  a “ legal  ” 
day  and  a day  “ by  arrangement  They  thought  it 
would  restrict  the  period  of  coal-drawing,  but  did  not 
realise  that  they  would  also  be  restricted  by  a hard 
and  fast  rule  to  “ give  over  ” work  at  a certain  time  (*). 
Similar  difficulties  would  be  felt  by  bodies  of  miners. 
Thus,  it  was  stated  in  the  written  evidence  received  from 
the  West  Yorkshire  Coalowners’  Association,  that,  “a 
forced  restriction  of  hours  would  be  especially  impractic- 
able in  the  case  of  day  workmen  and  boys,  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  must  be  at  their  work 
some  time  before  and  after  the  hewers  of  coal  ” (3). 

(J.)  Finally,  it  was  stated  that  a legal  eight  hours’  day 
ignores  the  different  amounts  of  strain  involved  in  differ- 
ing''1*'. ent  occupations,  and  prevents  the  men  from  making  up 
H for  shorter  hours  in  slack  times,  by  longer  hours  in  good 
a vuikindi  times.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  slow  workers,  because 
woldd  throw  out  of  employment  the  men  with  the  least 
tym'i '■!  advantages  of  strength  and  skill  (4). 

V&Ni'al 

rnm/tr 

n't 

30.  The  opponents  of  an  eight  hours’  day  claim  there- 
f°rei  i*1  direct  opposition  to  its  supporters,  firstly,  that  it 

Munitu^  would  not  necessarily  result  in  a physical  gain  to  the 
hoars’  worj£ers  themselves,  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  result 
in  an  economic  loss  to  the  community. 

31.  The  miners  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  dis- 
isciists  tricts  in  which  the  hewers  at  the  present  time  work  for 

less  than  eight  hours  a day,  and  other  classes  of  workers 
Statam.  f°1’  more,  regard  a uniform  eight  hours’  day  as  impractic- 
able (5). 

n&fmrn  («•)  The  cokemen  state  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
11  their  trade  to  fix  a normal  working  day  of  any  number  of 
™ hours.  “ The  task  has  to  be  completed  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  you  cannot  say  definitely  now  long  the  task  will 
take.”  If  an  eight  hours’  day  were  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  a man,  when  he  has  done  his  eight  hours, 
were  to  leave  the  oven  in  such  a state  that  the  charge 
would  be  spoilt,  it  would  mean  a serious  loss  to  the 
owner,  and  the  man  himself  when  he  goes  to  that  oven 
again  at  the  proper  time  the  next  day,  would  not  have 
any  work  to  do  ’’  (8). 

vi  TrMcat  (&•)  Great  technical  and  economic  difficulties  are  in- 
y°lve|i  in  any  method  which  has  been  proposed  in  connec- 
tmiai  i».  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  boys  under  a legal 
eight  hours’  day.  Three  methods  have  been  suggested : 
One  uniform  eight  hour-  shift  for  all  workers,  including 
boys  ; a double  shift  .of  eight  hours  for  men  and  boys  ; 
three  shifts  of  hewers  and-two  of  boys. 

JJL6*  (}•)  Only  one  lodge  out  of  56  belonging  to  the  Northum- 
nerland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association  voted 
,'irsa  for  the  first  of  these  methods.  It  would  involve  a 

**  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  hewers, 

and  an  increase  of  an  hour  and  a-half  in  their  day’s 
work.  The  period  of  coal  drawing  would  be  limited  to 
six  and  a-half  hours.  The  expenses  of  the  colliers  would 
be  increased  so  much  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
other  districts  (7). 

(aUdsiMe  (*’(•)  The  second  method,  a.  double  shift  of  eight  hours, 
?L0UId  invol7e  a double  output.  This  difficulty  could 
1)6  removed  in  certain  districts,  by  the  restriction  of  the 
area  wocked.  The  safety  of  the  mine  would,  however, 
be  endangered,  under  this  system.  In  the  first  place,  the 
repairing  work  done  in  the  period  intervening  between 
ne  two  shifts  would  not  give  the  mine  time  to  cool,  and 
wie  increased  production  of  gas  would  be  dangerous, 
especially  in  South  Wales.  In  the  second  place  it  was 
omplamed  that  “ workmen  will  not  leave  the  stall  or 
eadmg  to  one  anothers’  advantage.”  On  the  other 
id,  a witness  from  the  Ocean  Collieries,  though  not 
thn°  s?  iu  fa?our  a double  shift  for  its  own  sake, 
"“8®  “St  it  would  tend  to  reduce  accidents  by  con- 
ntratmg  the  work  on  a smaller  area  and  enabling  the 
cea  80  travel  faster.  It  would  also  diminish  the  area 

Digest,  Vol.  X,  pp.  54-5.  (*)  Answers  to 
(*)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  pp.  54,  56.  Digest,  Vol. 

I.  pp,  47-8,  («)  Digest,  Vol.  1,  p.  47. 


which  required  ventilation  and  both  the  roof  and  the  [S3i(&.)(«.)] 
coal  would  be  improved  (*). 


(«7.)  The  third  method,  three  shifts  of  hewers  with  two  (m.)  Thru 
n i boys-  was  stated  to  be  a more  possible  solution  jW*  °r 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  adop-  taoofbom 
tion  of  an  eight  hours’  day  in  mines  (-).  No  lodge,  how- 
®ver.  belonging  to  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual 
Confident  Association  voted  , in  favour  of  this  sugges- 
tl0°  (3)-  dt  would  involve  a great  deal  of  night  work, 
and  the  workmen  would  probably  raise  serious  objections 
to  any  extension  of  this  system.  Difficulty  would  be 
found  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  boys. 

T j of  coal  would  be  largely  increased, 

and  the  time  for  examining  the  mine  as  to  safety 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  would  be  too  short.  The 
“stonemen”  could  not  do  the  work  in  time.  The 
hewers  in  working  forward  in  the  coal  face,  would  get 
m front  of  the  “ stone-canches,”  and  “ their  work  would 
be  rendered  enormously  more  difficult.”  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  danger  of  accidents  in  - the  mines 
would  be  increased  if  the  “ stonemen  ” fired  shots  while 
the  hewers  and  other  regular  day-workmen  were  in  the 
pit.  A considerable  amount  of  time  would  be  lost  in  the 
changing  of  the  various  shifts  of  men  and  boys,  and  there 
would  be  greater  liability  to  accidents  in  consequence  of 
“ the  increased  travelling  on  the  engine  planes.”  Finally, 
a large  increase  of  surface  labour  and  two  sets  of  horses 
and  ponies  would  be  necessary,  without  proportionate 
increase  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  Even  if  these 
fundamental  difficulties  were  overcome,  the  owners’  and 
miners’  associations  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  still 
consider  that  legislative  limitation  of  the  hours  of  under 
ground  labour  would  injure  the  coal  trade.  It  was  stated 
that  “ some  time  since,  a committee  of  the  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation (in  _ Northumberland)  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  adopting  ” this  scheme.  “After  very 
careful  consideration,”  this  committee  “came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was  quite  impracticable." 

A certain  number  of  collieries  in  Durham  at  the  present 
time  are,  however,  worked  according  to  this  system. 

“ These  are  nearly  all  deep  mines,  where  the  workings 
are  carried  on  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  shafts 
owing  to  their  great  depth.  The  extremely  heavy  cost 
of  working  these  mines  ” made  it  necessary  to  “ secure 
the  greatest  extension  of  time  for  coal  drawing.”  The 
system  of  three  shifts  of  hewers  and  two  of  boys  was, 
therefore,  adopted.  An  eight  hours’  day  from  bank  to 
bank  for  all  underground  labour  would  reduce  the  actual 
average  working  time  at  the  face  for  coal  hewers  in  these 
mines  from  five  hours  20  minutes  to  four  hours.  This 
would  involve  a “ serious  loss  of  output  and  enormously 
increase  the  cost  of  working.”  It  is  stated  that  it  would 
“ not  be  practicable  to  work  this  system  (in  these  mines) 
with  less  than  the  existing  hours  or  work  ” (4). 

( iv .)  A witness  from  Northumberland,  representing  the  ((c.)  scheme 
Eight  Hours’ League,  advocated  “ a simple  and  workable  proposed  ty 
plan  by  which  all  who  work  over  eight  hours  a day  could  ^XeaSl!to>'- 
be  limited  to  eight  hours,  while  at  the  same  time  all  who  overcome 
now  work  less  than  eight  hours  a day  would  still  do  so.” 

This  plan  was  to  the  following  effect  : — The  boys,  on-  *’ 

setters,  banksmen,  sereeners,  &c.,  would  work  in  two 
eight-hour  shifts,  from  3 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  The  hewers 
would  work  in  three  shifts  of  six  hours,  from  2 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  The  off-hand  shift,  the  stonemen,  shifters,  and 
tub-loaders,  would  go  in  at  8 p.m.  and  come  out  at  2 a.m. 
the  following  morning.  “At  7 a.m.  and  1 p.m.  there 
would  be  a uniform  stand  of  all  machinery,  horses,  men 
and  boys,  for  rest  and  bait.”  The  hours  of  coal  drawing 
would  be  13  hours  a day,  less  by  the  time  required  for 

fetting  to  the  face.  All  the  necessary  blasting  could  be 
one  between  8 p.m.  and  2 a.m.  All  shifts,  hewers  in- 
cluded, would  change  weekly  or  fortnightly.  The  witness 
believed  that  this  would  remove  any  objection  to  night 
work  on  the  part  of  the  men.  He  also  stated  that  the 
scarcity  of  boy  labour  was  exaggerated.  The  witness  had 
had  no  experience  of  the  largest  collieries  (6). 

32.  (a.)  With  regard  to  the  general  method  of  enforcing  Method 
the  eight  hours’  day,  the  employes  in  Fife  and  Kinross,  of  <“i°pUng 
North  and  South  Wales,  the  Pelsall  District,  Lanarkshire  hourf  day 
and  Ayrshire,  and  Cleveland,  are  in  favour  of  legislation.  (a-) 

In  the  first  place,  they  allege  that  an  eight  hours’  day  tion.  aitriott 
secured  by  organisation  in  good  times  would  be  lost  in  a ^favour  */• 
period  of  depression.  In  the  second  placed  it  was  stated 
that  the  miners  in  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  had 
failed  to  reduce  their  hours  by  organised  effort,  and  that, 
in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  the  miners’  organisation  is 
too  weak  to  obtain  any  reduction  by  this  means.  Legis- 


C>)  Digest,  Vol.  I., pp.  51-2.  (5)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  48.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  48,  60.  (•)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  XXI.,  pp.  447-9.  (5)  Digest, 
vol.  I.,  pp.  49-50 ; Jaqnes,  3346-7. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§  3j  tafciqn,  moreover,  was  stated  to  be  preferable  to  the 

“ misery  and  loss  ” of  a strike  (').  It  may  be  noted  that 
when  the  Cleveland  miners  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  they  stated  that  they  regarded  legislation  on 
this  matter  as  “unnecessary”  and  “ objectionable ” (3). 
“ Owing  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  mine  managers  and 
a portion  of  the  workmen,"  they  have,  however,  now 
“ come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  eight  hours’  principle 
is  to  be  real,  it  will  be  required  to  be  made  so  by  Act  of 
Parliament.”  It  was  stated  in  a letter  from  lie  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Miners’ 
Association  that  this  change  “ has  been  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  a portion  of  the  machine  miners  work  10  to 
12  hours  per  day,  three  and  four  days  per  week.”  “ The 
men  were  apprehensive  of  a system  of  extended  hours 
creeping  in  ” (3).  The  owners  believed,  however,  that 
the  men  had  attached  an  “ exaggerated  importance  ” to 
“ trifling  incidents  ” (4). 

(b.)  It  may  be  noted  that  the  miners’  representative  from 
ami  district  Ayrshire,  though  personally  of  opinion,  “ that  it  wonld 
option.  be  expedient  and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  there  should  be  a rigid  limitation  to  eight 
hours  in  .all  industries  " was  willing  to  consent  to  some 
form  of  option.  This,  however,  he  stated,  was  only  "in 
deference  to  the  apprehensions  of  weaker  brethren, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  passing  of  such  a measure.” 

The  eight  hours’  day,  in  the  first  instance,”  accord- 
ing to  this  witness,  “ would  apply  to  all  trades  and  all 
workers,  save  where  a majority  of  the  organised 
workers  ” . . . “ declared  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  would  injure  them  and  their  trade."  In  this  case, 
an  option  should  be  given  “ to  trades  to  seek  a dispensing 
power  from  the  Secretary  of  State."  The  latter  should 
have  power  to  declare  that  “ it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  the  coal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole 
should  be  united  in  seeking  such  a dispensation,  but 
that  he  would  be  willing  that  the  coal  trade  in  a 
particular  district  should  seek  such  a dispensation  ” (5). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  miners’  representative  from 
Fife  and  Kinross,  though  in  favour  of  trade  option,  was 
opposed  to  district  option,  “ because,  take  it,  as  between 
district  and  distinct,  it  might  have  a very  serious  effect  on 
some  districts  as  against  others.”  “ The  coal  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (only)  would  ...  be  justified  in 
declaring  whether  the  Act  was  to  become  operative  in 
respect  of  that  trade  ” (c). 


3.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION 
OF  MINES  AND  QUARRIES, 
AND  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
THERETO. 

Mines:-  33.  In  the  majority  of  districts  no  complaint  was  made 
Condition  of  with  regard  to  the  conditions,  sanitary  and  other,  of  the 
!»"orm  t mines-  It  was  stated  in  Durham  that  the  condition  of  the 
districts.  mines  is  good,  and  the  work  fairly  safe,  although  many 
places  underground  are  very  badly  ventilated  and  very 
hot  (’).  Tlje  pits  in  South  Staffordshire  and  East  W orces- 
tershire  were  stated  to  be  healthy  and  well  ventilated,  and 
plenty  of  timber  is  provided  (fi).  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents,  and  the  general 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  is  to  be  very 
largely  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Acts  (®).  The  conditions  of  employment  in 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  were  stated  to  have  im- 
proved greatly  in  late  years.  The  methods  of  venti- 
lation have  developed,  and  the  work  has  become  less 
laborious  In  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland,  the 
miners  state  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Mines  Acts, 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  mining  have  been  considera- 
bly lessened,  and  the  ventilation  greatly  improved  ("). 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  evidence  given  by 
the  employed  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  in  almost  every 
colliery  “ the  miners  complain  that  the  provisions  for 
safety  and  sanitation  are  not  sufficiently  enforced  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Act.  In  many  collieries  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  supplied  is  infei'ior 
and  limited  ” (,!).  “ The  disorganised  condition  of  the  men 
in  the  county  is  a reason  for  the  Act  not  being  as  well 
carried  out  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country,”  and  it 
was  alleged  that  “many  of  the  grievances  of  which  (the 
miners)  in  Lanarkshire  complain  are  directly  due  to  want 
of  organisation  ” (,s). 


Appendix  L.XIII.  (*)  Miuutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  fixiV 
<*>  Keir  Hardie,  13087,  13231.  13275-6.  («)  Weir,  3782,  3863, 

(’)  Digest,  Vol. I,  jn  ) 0.^(8)  Digest,  Vol.^lL, p.  8.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I., ; 


34.  Various  complaints  were  brought  forward  in  „„ 
tion  with  the  terms  and  administration  of  the  V- CC'  « 

Regulation  Acts.  With  regard  to  the  sections  rem.Lg 68 


ft^smp'o^aiUof  boya,gia«,  and  womenfit’iSaiJ  J 


that  the  Act  should  be  so  amended  that’  no  bnvTf' 
^e^the  age^of^U  years  jffiould  be  employed  below 


ground  in  a mine  for  more  than  108  hours  in 


fortnight.  Under  the  present  Act,  no  boy  of  ml}?**  4 
the  age  of  12  years  may  be  so  employed  for  mo™  iv? 
54  hours  in  anv  one  week  riV  “ore  «■» 


Lours  m any  one  week  (>).  It  was,  however  0tT! 
that  it  had  proved  difficult  in  Northumberland  under!? 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act,  to  obtain  a sufficient  8«„„i 
of  boy  labour.  This  difficulty  is  increased  bv  the  fact  tU 
toys  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  factories  at  tte  ± „ 

It  was  further  complained  that  these  sections  confli. 
with  the  Education  Act,  because,  under  the  f ormertlm 
children  can  go  down  the  pit  to  work  at  the  age  of  19 
and,  under  the  latter,  unless  they  have  passed  the  local 
standard,  they  cannot  go  down  to  work  until  they  are  W 
Complaints  were  further  made  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  those  clauses  which  ref  erred  to  the  deductions 
for  foreign  material,  the  appointment  of  check- weirten 
the  employment  of  inexperienced  workmen,  timbering' 
the  prohibition  of  single  shafts,  and  other  matters  (») 

(a.)  With  regard  to  the  deductions  for  foreign  material 

it  was  complained  that  the  clause  which  prorides  against  2 
improper  filling  is  “ unsatisfactory  ” and  “ difficult  in  !‘ 
application.  ’ At  present,  the  “ owner,  agent,  or  manager  * 
of  the  mine  ’’  is  not  precluded  “ from  agreeing  with 
the  persons  employed  in  the  mine  that  deductions  shall  be 
made  in  respect  of  stones  or  substances  other  than  the 
mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten,  which  shall  be  sent  out 
of  the  mine  with  the  mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten 
or  in  respect  of  any  tubs,  baskets,  or  hutches  hein* 
improperly  filled  in  those  cases  where  they  are 
filled  by  the  getter  of  the  mineral  or  his  drawer 
or  by  the  person  immediately  employed  by  him’ 
such  deductions  being  determined  in  such  special  mode  u 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager 
of  the  mine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  persons  employed 
in  the  mine  on  the  other,  or  by  some  person  appointed  in 
that  behalf  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  or  (if  any 
checkweigher  is  stationed  for  this  purpose  as  hereinafter 
mentioned)  by  such  person  and  such  checkweigher,  or  in 
case  of  difference,  by  a third  person  to  be  mutually  agreed 
on  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine  on  the 
one  band  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  mine  on  the 
other,  or  in  default  of  agreement  appointed  by  a chair- 
man of  a court  of  quarter  sessions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  any  shaft  of  the  mine  is  situate.”  This  part 
of  the  clause,  Mr.  Jones  stated,  should  be  repealed  (’). 

It  was  alleged  by  a witness  from  Lanarkshire  that  the 
agreement  between  employers  and  employed  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  scale  sometimes  means  no  more  than  an 
arbitrary  notice  under  which  the  men  work  under 
protest.  The  employers  in  some  cases  it  was  said  enforce 
any  scale  of  deductions  “ by  merely  posting  it  up  on  the 
pit  bank.”  The  fines  are,  as  a rule,  put  on  by  the  manager, 
and  in  some  mines  constitute  a condition  of  employment. 
Sometimes  it  was  stated  that  the  owners  fix  a standard 
weight  beyond  which  coal  is  not  weighed,  although  the 
Mines  Act  requires  that  “mineral  contracted  to  be 
gotten”  shall  be  “truly  weighed.”  In  Scotland,  the 
deductions  were  stated  to  be  frequently  arbitrary  and 
unjust  and  a source  of  continued  dispute  between  work- 
men and  employers.  “ Some  of  the  owners,”  on  the 
other  hand,  “ treat  the  employes  with  every  considera- 
tion, and  ask  thorn  to  consider  the  scale.  . . . When  such 
is  the  case,  things  move  smoothly  and  amicably  ”(4). 


(b.)  A fruitful  source  of  complaint  in  Scotland  arises  in  (W#* 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  cliockweighers. 
Although  the  employers  state  that  they  prefer  that  the 
men  should  have  a checkweigher,  and  are  willing  to  afford 
him  every  reasonable  facility,  the  men  complain  that  he 
is  not  given  sufficient  power  upon  the  pit-bank.  They 
state  that  he  has  not  every  facility  to  fulfil  his  duties, 

“ including  the  facilities  for  examining  and  testing  the 
weighing  machines,  the  checking  and  taring  of  tubs  and 
trains,  when  necessary.”  The  employed  state  further 
that  employers  have  in  some  cases  refused  to  appoint 
their  checkweighers,  and  have  dismissed  them  indirectly 
by  dismissing  their  men  and  re-engaging  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  appoint  another  checkweigher.  Thus, 
it  was  stated  that  “ some  two  years  ago,  at  the  Merryt on 
Colliery,  the  employer  brought  an  action  against  the 
checkweigher  ...  he  presented  a petition  to  the  Sheriff 
to  have  him  removed  on  the  ground  of  a certain  alleged 
breach  of  the  Act.  The  case  was  defended  ; the  Sheriff 


(*)  Weeks,  2987-8  ; Jaques,  3582-6. 
(3)  Richards,  5832,  6447  ; Jones,  11685. 
p.  70.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  107. 


(2)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  ShM-Tp- 
(*)  Smellie,  9871.  Digest,  Vol.  h 
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. ...  heard  the  case,  and  he  refused  to  dismiss  the  checkweigh- 

man  . . . The  employer  posted  up  a notice  saying  that 
•ill  the  workmen  in  the  colliery  were  dismissed,  but  that 
all  would  be  re-engaged  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
not  have  the  checkweighman  as  checkweighmnn  . . . 
They  might  appoint  any  other  person  . . . The  Pro- 
curator Fisciil  of  the  county  raised  a prosecution  against 
the  employer  for  interfering  with  the  checkweigher. 
The  employer  took  the  case  to  Edinburgh,  and  they 
decided  there  that  the  employer  had  the  right  to  dismiss 
all  the  workmen  and  to  re-engage  them  on  condition  that 
they  would  dismiss  the  checkweigher.”  The  inspector 
for* the  East  of  Scotland  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the 
facts  were  disputed.  The  employers  were  “ within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  not  within  its  spirit  ’’  (').  The 
, workmen  desire  a clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Act  to  the 
effect  that  “ where  a majority  of  the  workmen  appoint  a 
checkweigher  it  shall  be  compulsory  on  the  employer,  if 
the  workmen  desire  it,  to  deduct  the  checkweigher’s 
wages  from  their  wages  and  hand  them  over  to  a com- 
mittee, or  the  checkweigher  himself,  as  directed  ” (s). 

(<;.)  It  was  stated  in  the  evidence  from  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  that  the  Coal 
ntkmn.**  Mines  Regulation  Acts  had  failed  to  prevent  inexperienced 
workmen  from  being  employed  in  the  mines.  It  is 
alleged  that  in  the  former  district,  unskilled  workmen 
are  constantly  employed  and  cause  much  anxiety  to 
experienced  miners.  A considerable  number  of  accidents 
in  South  Wales  may  be  traced  to  the  increasing  number 
of  unskilled  men  who  manage  to  obtain  ’ employment. 
The  condition  of  the  roof  and  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a 
miner’s  working  place,  in  many  of  these  coalfields,  may 
be  different  on  different  days.  The  number  of  props 
necessary  to  ensure  safety  on  one  day  may  be  unnecessary 
on  the  next.  Moreover,  the  most  dangerous  fissures  in 
the  roof  can  only  be  tested  by  sound,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  long  experience  is  required  before  a miner  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sounds.  The 
owners  deny,  however,  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  evade 
the  Act,  and  further  state  that  the  meu,  in  going  from 
pit  to  pit,  frequently  misrepi-esent  the  period  of  their 
employment  (3).  In  Lanarkshire,  the  employes  state 
that  “ very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements 
of  two  years’  experience,  and  that  " when  men  ask  for 
employment  they  are  seldom  asked  by  the  manager  or 
overman  whether  or  not  they  are  skilled  miners"  (<). 
Moreover,  there  is  a provision  under  a later  section  of 
the  Act  (Section  65)  to  relieve  the  manager  from 
responsibility  if  the  overman  employs  inexperienced 
men  (r‘).  At  some  of  the  collieries  contractors  engage 
their  own  men,  and  it  is  left  to  them  to  inquire  “ whether 
they  are  miners  or  not.”  “ Where  contracting  exists," 
it  was  alleged  that  “ six  or  seven  out  of  every  ten  in  a 
section  are  unskilled  men  ; they  are  employed  as  fillers, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  to  hew  the  coal,  and  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two  the  fillers  become  hewers 
themselves  and  go  to  another  colliery  and  pass  them- 
selves off  as  miners  ” (°).  It  was  stated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  employers  that  sub-contracting  exists  only 
to  a limited  extent ; where  the  system  is  in  vogue,  “ the 
officials  of  the  colliery  generally  supervise  the  work  done 
by  them  by  seeing  that  they  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Mines  Act.”  It  may  be  noted  further  that  the 
Government  Inspector  for  the  East  of  Scotland  knew  “ of 
no  case  where  an  unskilled  workman  has  worked  alone, 
and  the  miners’  agents  have  never  reported  such  a case. 
....  Some  managers have  refused  employ- 

ment to  persons  whom  they  considered  to  be  unskilled 
miners,  and  who,  they  believe,  got  employment  in  other 
mines.”  The  inspector  stated,  however,  that  he  “ could 
never  get  particulars  so  as  to  trace  a case,”  and  similar 
evidence  as  to  the  observance  of  this  clause  was  given  by 
the  Inspector  for  the  West  of  Scotland  (7). 

‘ '■  ‘y*irtn  (</.)  Further  complaints  were  made  by  the  witnesses  from 

tft"'  Scotland,  in  connection  with  those  clauses  in  the  Act 
which  refer  to  official  inquiries  into  accidents,  timbering, 
double  shafts,  and  the  conditions  as  to  ventilation.  With 
regard  to  inquiries  into  accidents,  the  Inspector  for  the 
East  of  Scotland  stated  that  the  present  system  is  too 
"private.”  No  person  except  the  public  officials  can 
obtain  the  facts  unless  a prosecution  ensues.  In  England 
the  coroner's  inquiry  places  all  the  facts  at  the  disposal 
of  any  person  who  wishes  to  ascertain  them  (8). 

W One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act 
»j  ail  Provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets 
««!!*£**  1“rmUnication  w‘t^1  every  seam  in  the  mine,  furnished 
«■>»«.  with  j>r0pB1.  apparatus  for  winding  persons  up  and  down. 


.(  ) plutst,  Vol.  IX,  nu.  103-9. 
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It  was  stated,  however,  that  there  are  many  collieries  in  34  tt  it 

Ayrshire,  employing  over  100  men,  where  the  second 
shaft  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
and  is  not  available  for  miners.  This  second  outlet  is 
used  as  a furnace  shaft,  and  has  no  winding  machinery 
attached.  It  was  also  alleged  that,  with  the  exception  of 
six  collieries  in  Ayrshire,  no  pit  is  properly  ventilated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  These  state- 
ments were  subsequently  denied  in  detail  by  the  Go- 
vernment Inspector  for  the  district  (>).  It  was  also 
complained  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  that  the  supply 
of  timber  for  propwood  is  inadequate  with  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality.  The  supply  of  rails,  brattice  cloth. 
a”d,totlier  material  necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tlie  workmen  was  alleged  to  be  frequently  insufficient 
m the  former  district  (-’).  On  the  other  hand,  the  In- 
spector for  the  East  of  Scotland  stated  that  neither  he 
nor  his  assistants  have  generally  to  complain  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  although,  in  a few  cases,  the  carriage 
of  timber  between  the  pit  and  the  face  is  not  properly 
organised  (3).  The  employers  allege  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  " any  attempt  to  evade  the  Act  ’’  in  this  direction. 

“Any  difficulty  that  there  has  been  hinges”  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ••  convenient  ” in  the  Act  ('). 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  Scot- 
land arise  from  falls  of  roofs  and  sides.  The  miners  in 
the  district  do  their  own  timbering.  The  Government 
Inspector  for  the  West  of  Scotland  stated  that  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  owners  should  undertake  the  tim- 
bering by  means  of  a special  staff,  until  a law  is  passed 
enacting  that  a certain  area  of  the  roof  at  the  working 
face  shall  never  be  left  unsupported.  The  principal 
cause  of  accidents  in  this  district  was  alleged  to  be  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  to  set  their  props, 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  officials  to  compel  them  to 
do  so  (*). 


35.  The  miners  in  all  districts,  with  the  exception  of  inspection 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire,  the  by  the 
Cannock  Chase  district,  Lanarkshire,  and  Ayrshire,  and  nliaer'- 
certain  collieries  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  sometimes  avail 
themselves  of  their  power  under  the  Act  to  appoint  some 
of  their  number  to  inspect  the  mines  (°).  The  permis- 
sion, however,  with  the  exception  'of  some  collieries  in 
South  Wales,  is  not  systematically  taken  advantage  of. 

In  fact  it  was  stated  that  the  workmen  avail  themselves 
of  their  powers  of  inspection  in  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
collieries  in  the  kingdom  (7).  In  Northumberland,  South 
Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  the  workmen  were  stated  to 
exercise  their  power  under  the  Act  occasionally  (•’).  Iu 
Fife  and  Kinross  miners  generally  appoint  two  or  three 
of  their  number  to  inspect  each  colliery  (■').  The  workmen 
in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  collieries  in  the  Aberdare  and 
Merthyr  district  inspect  the  mines  periodically  and  the 
employers  give  them  every  encouragement,  even  to  the 
extent  of  paying  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  cost('“). 
Inspection  takes  place  every  month  in  atl  the  mines  in  the 
Ocean  Colleries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lady  Windsor 
Pit.  The  miners  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  generally  speak- 
ing, examine  the  pits  once  a month.  The  management  pays 
a portion  of  the  expenses  in  ordev  to  induce  the  men  to 
continue  to  do  so.  The  workers  in  those  collieries  iu  the 
district  in  which  periodical  inspection  does  not  take  place 
state  that  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  pits  (").  In  the  Slaenavon  district  the  working 
places  are  examined  by  the  miners  at  least  twice  a 
quarter  (•*).  The  fact  that  the  men  do  not  avail  them- 
selves more  largely  of  their  privileges  under  the  Act  was 
stated  to  be  due  to  a fear  of  victimisation,  and  to  the 
absence  of  a strong  organisation  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  (l3).  One  witness  from  Lanarkshire  stated  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  laxity  and  carelessness  among  the 
miners  on  this  matter  (N).  Three  proposals  were  brought 
forward  by  the  miners’  representatives  in  connection  with 
this  subject  of  periodical  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
workmen  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  desired  that  the 
miners  should  be  allowed  to  appoint  an  “independent 
man,”  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  colliery 
manager,  to  go  down  the  pit  and  make  an  independent 
investigation.  Mr.  Toyn  proposed  that  the  men  should  be 
allowed  to  appoint  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  persons 
“ who  are  or  have  been  ” practical  working  miners,  and 
Mr.  Small  desired  that  the  checkweigher  be  allowed  to 
inspect  the  mine  (,4). 
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t§  !6.]  36.  The  present  system  of  Government  inspection  under 

the  Act  was,  however,  stated  to  be  irregular  and  in- 
Goverument  effective.  Complaints  of  its  inadequacy  were  made  by 
pec  l0n'  the  miners’  representatives  from  Fife  and  Kinross,  Aber- 
dare  and  Merthyr,  the  Rhondda  Valley,  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  In  Aberdare 
and  Merthyr  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  Inspector 
seldom  descends  the  pit.  He  pays  occasional  visits  lasting 
from  two  to  four  hours,  when  a thorough  examination  of 
the  mine  would  take  six  days.  In  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
the  inspector  devotes  an  hour  to  examining  a mine  which 
cannot  be  properly  inspected  in  less  than  four  days(’). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  the  inspection  of 
the  mines  in  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  was  satis- 
factory (2).  In  the  Cannock  Chase  district  and  North 
Staffordshire  every  case  of  an  accident  is  carefully 
investigated  and  the  site  examined  by  the  chief  inspector 
or  his  assistant  (3).  Three  hundred  and  seventy-two  mines 
in  South  Wales,  86  of  which  do  not  employ  more  than  30 
men  underground,  come  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Acts.  In  1891,  334  inspections  were  made  in  the  district. 
Of  these,  about  half  are  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
accidents  j 14  complaints,  requiring  underground  inspec- 
tion, were  received  during  the  year.  In  1890,  the  number 
of  inspections  was  323  : several  collieries  were  visited  three 
or  four  times.  The  inspections  are  either  of  the  whole 
mine  or  portions,  according  to  its  size.  In  all  cases,  the 
ventilation,  the  several  working  places  up  to  the  face, 
the  roadways  and  one  or  more  of  the  air-courses  are 
inspected  (4).  There  are  five  inspectors  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  The  Inspector  for  the  East  of  Scotland 
mining  district,  with  two  assistant  inspectors,  has 
charge  over  a district  extending  about  300  miles  from 
and  about  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  More  than  50,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  district  under  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  and  more  than  700  under  the  Metalli- 
ferous Mines  Regulation  Act  (5).  It  is  suggested  in  the 
evidence  that  the  present  standard  of  qualification  for 
inspection  should  be  lowered  in  order  to  allow  the  ap- 
pointment of  practical  working  men  as  sub-inspectors  (°). 
In  addition  to  the  monthly  inspection  by  the  workmen, 
there  should  be  further  inspection  by  these  sub-inspectors, 
who  should  possess  the  same  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  other  inspectors,  with  power  to  call  in 
the  chief  inspector,  when  necessary  (7).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  inspectors  must  possess 
qualifications  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  managers 
whose  actions  they  have  the  authority  to  supervise. 
“If  an  inexperienced  Government  inspector  visited  a 
colliery,”  and,  “if  the . officials  found  that,  through 
his  inexperience,  he  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  check 
their  doings  failed  to  find  their  weak  points,  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  make  them  negligent."  Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Government  inspectors  should 
be  men  to  whom  colliery  managers  can  look  for 

advice.  “It  is  easy  enough to  find 

fault,  but  it  requires  a man  of  experience  to  suggest 
a remedy  for  the  evil  (»)."  Finally,  it  was  stated  that 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts  “ to  the  letter,”  and  it  is 
important  that  the  inspector  should  have  sufficient 
“knowledge  of  management  to  see  whether”  the 
employers  “were  doing  all  that  was  reasonable  and 
practicable  ” (’J). 


Increase  in 
the  number 


37.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by  the  owners  either 
that  “ practical  colliery  managers  of  long  experience  and 
standing  ” should  be  appointed  Government  Inspectors,  or 
that  a “staff  of  real  practical  working  men”  might  be 
appointed  “ with  a less  authority  than  the  present  in- 
spector has,  but  with  an  about  equal  qualification.” 
Experience  as  a manager,  it  was  stated,  need  not,  in  this 
case,  be  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  men  who  have 
held  several  other  high  posts  about  a colliery  (>°).  The 
employers  in  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  and  the  Ocean 
Collieries  alleged  that  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors  was  demanded  in  the  interests  of  safety.  They 
stated  that  an  increase,  either  in  the  sphere  of  inspection 
or  in  the  staff  of  officials,  would  tend  to  relieve  the 
managers  of  responsibility  (■').  No  Act  of  Parliament, 
no  inspectors,  and  no  scientific  appliances  can  eliminate 
from  the  mines  the  natural  sources  of  danger  or  remove 
from  the  miners  the  necessity  for  constant  care  (ls) 
The  colliery  officials  in  the  Ocean  Collieries  carry  out 
four  inspections  daily  of  every  working  place,  and 
measure,  at  stated  intervals,  the  amount  of  ventilation 


Vol.  II.,  pp.  17,  19-20,  113-i.'  (•)  Digest,  Viii. 
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passing  through  the  mine  (O.  In  the  Cannock  (W  „ 
and  Tamworth  .districts,  in  Durham,  and  in  NorftuSt 
land  the  collieries  are  examined  daily  by  persons  sppoiE 
for  the  purpose  (»).  The  manager  and  nnder-S“S 
aided  by  competent  practical  men,  constitute  the  staffi 
the  purooses  of  impeotion  iu  South  Staffordshire  Z 
hast  Worcestershire  (").  It  to  stated  by  the  InsciSi, 
for  the  East  of  Scotland  that  an  increase  in  the  a 
inspectors  would  not  be  followed  by  a correspond 
decrease  m the  number  of  accidents,  and  is  there 
fore,  not  to  be  recommended.  This  witness  stated 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  trust  primarily  to  Govern 
ment  inspection  for  the  safety  of  the  mines.  It  U 
“ most  expedient  ” to  rely  on  the  inspection  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  by  the  manager,  under-manager 
overman,  fireman,  and  roadman.  The  inspection  madd  !,v 
the  miners  and  Government  respectively  serves  merely  to 
supplement  and  to  check  the  inspection  by  the  owner  the 
former  by  the  exercise  of  a controlling  authority  and  the 
latter  by  calling  attention  to  irregularities  (*). 


c , T Luose  to  which  Pra..w 

reference  has  already  been  made  were  suggested  in  the  *»&•• 
evidence.  Ihese  relate  to  the  clauses  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  oheckweighers,  inspection,  anil  Sim 
employment  of  inexperienced  workmen.  Am,** 


(u.)  Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Act,  a check-  *’»!“* 
weigher  is  not  in  any  way  authorised  to  impede  or  K 
interrupt  the  working  of  the  mine,  or  to  interfere  with  Mte 
the  weighing,  or  with  any  of  the  workmen,  or  with  the  “& 
management  of  the  mine.  Mr.  MoCosh  desired  that  the 
checkwcigher  should  not  only  not  bo  authorised,  but  7**- 
should  be  debarred  from  so  doing  by  his  official  position  ariM 
and  Mr.  Small  desired  further  that  he  should  be  debarred 
from  giving  any  third  party  information  about  a man’s 
time  or  output  of  material  without  that  man’s  consent. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  Mr.  McCosh  that  weighing 
should  be  done  for  both  parties  by  neutral  sworn 
weighers  (5). 


(6.)  With  regard  to  inspection,  Mr.  Thomas  desired  (M  i«r 
that  the  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  with 
“ mines  of  coal,  mines  of  stratified  ironstone,  and  mines 
of  shale,”  mines  of  fireclay,  and  limestone  quarries  (6). 

(c.)  Suggestions  were  brought  forward  in  connection  W 
with  the  employment  of  inexperienced  workmen  by 
Messrs.  Small,  Davies,  J ones,  and  Onions.  It  was  sug- 
gested  that  the  two  years’  experience  required  under 
the  present  Act  should  be  changed  to  18  months' 
experience  of  such  work,  six  months  of  which  should  be 
specialised  work  under  a skilled  collier.  Moreover  this 
experience  should  be  required  from  persons  employed  in 
knocking  out  timber,  as  well  as  the  getters  of  coal  and 
ironstone.  In  was  further  proposed  that  the  manager 
should  be  required  to  obtain  from  all  applicants  for 
work  certificates  from  their  former  employers,  showing 
the  time  which  that  person  had  worked  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  managers  to  give  these  certi- 
ficates ; that  in  a fiery  seam,  where  safety  lamps  are 
used,  every  person  who  goes  to  work  in  the  pit,  and  who 
is  going  to  work  by  himself,  should  prove  to  some 
impartial  body  that  he  understands  the  use  of  a safety 
lamp  ; that  an  examination  for  certificates  for  firemen 
and  roadsmen  should  be  instituted  ; that  the  number  of 
men  and  the  section  each  was  to  superintend  should  be 
defined  in  the  Act ; that  a clause  be  introduced  to  “ pre- 
vent contracting,  except  directly  to  a responsible  miner, 
who  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  anyone  under  him, 
except  maybe  his  neighbour  working  with  him,  but 
employed  by  the  owner ; ” and,  finally  that  the  mines 
should  be  placed  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  for  the  district,  and 
inferior  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Master  of  Metals 
for  the  kingdom  (T). 


39.  A petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1886  signed  Qnu* 
by  upwards  of  5,000  quarrymen,  urging  the  desirability  of  iw«: 
placing  all  quarries,  both  open  and  underground,  under 
special  government  inspection  (s).  Under  the  present  m 
system,  underground  quarries  are  subject  to  inspection 
under  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  and  the  work  of  “slate- 
splitting,” which  is  performed  in  sheds,  comes  under  the 
Factory  Acts.  Open  quarries  are  not  under  any  system 
of  government  inspection  (9).  According  to  the  present 
system  the  task  of  inspection  falls  principally  on  the 
proprietor,  his  foreman,  and  his  two  time-keepers. 
Every  man  is  allowed  to  inspect  the  quarry  and  report 
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defects.  In  some  quarries  a committee  of  the  men  has 
been  established  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  pits 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  management  to  any 
defect  (').  It  was  stated  by  one  witness  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  accidents  which  take  place  in  quarries  are 
due  to  causes  which  would  cease  to  operate  under  an 
efficient  government  inspection  (*).  The  danger 'in  open 
quarries  was,  however,  stated  to  be  due  to  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  continually  changing 
after  every  blasting.  Moreover,  it  was  alleged  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  accidents,  the  men  arc  the  victims 
of  their  own  carelessness.  Thus,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
it  was  stated  that  the  percentage  of  fatal  accidents  due 
to  carelessness  was  84,  and  the  remaining  lf>  per  cent,  were 
unavoidable  (*).  The  workmen  themselves  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  government  inspec- 
tion (*)•  The  employers  regard  any  alteration  in  the 
present  system  as  a needless  expense,  and  consider  that  a 
more  accurate  administration  of  the  present  law  would  be 
more  effective.  They  fear  that  State  interference  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  men,  owners,  and 
managers  (s). 


4.  ACCIDENT  FUNDS,  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  AND  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  THERETO* 


40.  («.)  The  first  society  for  insurance  against  accidents 
in  mines  and  quarries  was  established  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  in  18(12  f.  It  is  stated  to  have  originated 
in  consequence  of  two  terrible  accidents  known  as  the 
“Burradon  Explosion”  and  the  “Hartley  Calamity.”  It 
was  then  found  that  the  existing  friendly  societies  did 
not  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  liabilities  arising 
out  of  accidents  of  this  nature.  The  membership  of 
this  society  was  stated  to  have  increased  from  4,000  in 
the  year  18(18  to  107,997  in  the  year  1890.  Since  tlie 
formation  of  the  society,  3,200  members  have  been  killed 
out  of  52,000  ; that  is,  about  two  per  1,000  per  annum. 
1,823  widows,  3,845  childi’en,  and  3,200  permanently 
disabled  members  have  been  provided  for  during  the 
same  period.  For  temporary  disablement  through 
accident,  750,000  weeks’  allowances  have  been  paid  to 
246,000  members  since  the  year  1870.  A superannuation 
fund  was  established  in  1874,  which  has  since  given 
relief  to  5,737  aged  members.  In  the  year  1875,  20(1/. 
was  paid  to  aged  and  infirm  members ; in  1890,  the 
sum  of  about  12,000/.  was  paid  for  this  purpose.  Figures 
showing  the  progress  of  this  society,  its  total  revenue 
and  expenditure  since  its  formation,  are  tabulated 
below  (6).  It  was  stated  that  in  1891  the  society  was 
relieving  17,000  non-fatal  accidents  each  year,  the 
average  duration  of  which  is  3J  weeks.  It  was  also 
granting  an  allowance  to  600  permanently  disabled 
workmen,  whose  accidents  have  continued  beyond  the 
period  of  26  weeks,  about  1 ,000  widows  and  guardians, 
1,280  children,  and  2,500  aged  members.  The  formation 
of  this  society  by  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  was  followed  in  the  year  1869  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a similar  society  in  North  Staffordshire.  In 
1872.  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  other  associations  of  the 
same  nature  were  formed  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  North  Wales, J and  the 
Midland  Counties  respectively. 

(/'.)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  existence  of  the  West 
Riding  Miners’  Pei-manent  Relief  Fund  Friendly  Society, 
the  number  of  members  was  stated  to  be  3,941.  In  1890, 
the  numbers  had  risen  to  13,832.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  society,  the  total  of  fatal  accidents  has  been  448  ; 
the  number  of  permanently  disabled  members  admitted 
to  benefits,  638  : the  number  injured  in  minor  accidents, 
33,728 ; and  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  members 
granted  a supei’annuation  allowance,  73.  The  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  given,  together  with  that  of 
the  society  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  in  the 
following  table. 

(c.)  Previous  to  the  year  1880,  it  was  stated  that  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  form  a permanent  fund  in 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  but  they  had  all 
failed  (<).  A society  was,  however,  established  in  1881, 
which  now  was  stated  to  have  a membership  of  56,111 


tee  terms  of  tile  Employers 
' '‘ft  I.,  footnote  to  pages  184-5. 

Animat  Import  of  West  Riding  ol 
Relief  Fund  Friendly  Society. 
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not  think  the  miners  and  qnarrymen  in  North  Wales  had 
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out  of  69,645  employed  at  those  collieries  in  which  the  [§40<*.) 
fund  is  in  operation.  The  total  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents lias  been  1,164.  Benefits  have  been  granted  to 
575  widows  and  72,778  disabled  members  during  the 
same  period.  The  total  number  of  officials  on  the 
various  committees  of  the  society  is  115,  and  of  workmen 
577  (*).  It  was  alleged  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
society  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  management,  especially 
in  its  load  branches,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
woi-kmen  themselves  (*). 

(f/.)  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a permanent  relief  > ■Soif’i 
society  in  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  Mreand 
in  1882.  It  was  stated  to  have  proved  unsuccessful  for  Wor- 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  principal  collieries  in 
the  district,  those  belonging  to  Lord  Dudley,  did  not  join 
in  the  movement,  because  they  already  had  a permanent 
relief  fund  of  their  own.  In  the  second  place,  this 
failure  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  “ activity  of  the  in- 
surance companies  , in  that  district.  They  receive  the 
contributions  of  minei'S,  pay  some  allowance  in  all  cases 
of  accident,  and  they  agree  also  to  insure  the  employers 
against  liability  ; so  that  the  men  actually  provide"  the 
fighting  funds  for  their  masters”  (3). 

(«.)  The  Miners’  Accident  Society  in  the  Midland  Dis-  ('-)  Midland 
trict,  established  in  1883,  has  over  18,000  members.  This  IutrM- 
was,  however,  stated  to  constitute  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  men  in  the  disti'ict.  The  rest  in  many  cases  subscribe 
to  “field  clubs,”  and  funds  peculiar  to  individual  col- 
lieries. It  was  stated  that  many  of  these  clubs  make 
provision  only  for  accidents  and  sickness,  and  not  for  old 
itge,  or  for  children  and  widows  in  case  of  death  (*). 

The  membership  of  this  society  was  stated  to  have 
increased  from  16,745  to  18,065  in  the  year  1889-90.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half-year  of  the  society’s  existence 
the  number  of  its  members  amounted  to  9,300.  From  1883 
to  1887,  96  members  were  killed,  and  59  widows  and  145 
children  came  on  to  the  funds  of  the  society  (a). 

(/.)  The  origin  of  the  Thorncliffe  and  Rockingham  Per-  </.)  Thom- 
maiient  Relief  Society  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : In  1889  'cMierwi. 
it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  fortnightly  contribu- 
tions to  the  West  Riding  Relief  Fund  from  thZ.  to  8(Z. 

The  men  at  the  Thorncliffe  collieries,  3,500  in  number, 
therefore  requested  the  owners  to  form  a separate  fund 
for  the  colliery  on  the  basis  of  the  original  Gd.  contribu- 
tion. In  1891  the  membership  had  risen  to  3,682.  It 
was  stated  that  the  society  had  been  most  successful. 

Nearly  eveiy  man  and  hoy  belongs  to  the  fund  (6) 

41.  The  extent  of  the  benefits  granted  by  these  societies  Tables  «how- 
and  their  rapid  development  since  their  formation  may  membership, 
be  seen  from  the  following  Tables : — income,  and 

expenditure 

I. — Increase,  of  Membership  of  Permanent  Belief  Societies  oftheabore 
, 4r  societies. 

up  to  the  Year  1890.  __  


Northumber- 
land anil 
Durham,  &c. 


II. — Total  Income  of  Permanent  Relief  Societies  up  to  the 
Year  1890. 


Relief  Fnnd 
Friendly 
Society. 
Established 


South  Wales 
8 Miners’ 

, Permanent 


Midland 

District 

Miners’ 

Fatal 

Accident 


ErtADHshed  Es‘i'S'1slu''‘1  Established 


tributions. 
(li.)  Entrance  fees 
(iii.)  Coal  Ownc: 
Percentages, 
(iv.)  Honorary  su 


1,758 

7,882 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


£5 41 J III. — Expenditure  of  Permanent  Relief  Societies  up  to 

the  Year  1890.° 


ofnxunbor  42.  It  was  stated  in  the  evidence  that  there  had  been  a 
of  accidents  considerable  diminution  in  the  loss  of  life  in  recent  years 
iu  recent  caused  by  accidents  in  mines  and  quarries  (•').  The 
years"  rate  of  deaths  per  thousand  in  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Permanent  Belief  Society  was  3-83  between 
1862  and  1867;  2-98  between  1867  and  1872;  1 ’96  between 
1872  and  1877;  2-64  between  1877  and  1882;  2-0  between 
1882  and  1886;  T6  between  1886  and  1890  Among 
the  Northumberland  miners  alone  it  was,  however,  stated 
that  the  death  rate  from  accident  is  practically  the  same 
per  thousand  persons  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  for  the  seven  years  ending  in  1880  was 
one  in  973,  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  one  in  974  (3).  It  was  stated  by  the  witnesses 
from  Durham  that  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  had  been 
productive  of  great  pecuniary  benefits  to  the  miners.  It 
was  also  alleged  that,  together  with  other  influences,  it 
had  resulted  in  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  lives  lost  (4). 
In  the  Midland  district,  between  the  years  1884  and 
1889  inclusive,  the  rate  of  deaths  was  stated  to  have 
been  1-43  per  thousand.  In  1890,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  one  life  was  lost  for  every  528  persons  employed 
and  every  167,763  tons  raised.  In  Scotland  alone,  one 
life  was  lost  for  every  638  persons  employed  and  every 
194,228  tons  raised.  These  figures  were  stated  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  reports  on  accidents  for  that  year 
issued  by  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Mines  (s). 

Causes  of  43.  Statistics  were  handed  in  by  a witness  from  South 
accidents.  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  showing  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  from  falls  of  roofs  and  sides  and  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  from  all  causes  underground.  The 
following  Table  has  been  drawn  up  from  these  figures  : — 

L Number  of  Fatal  Accidents. 


District. 


East  Scotland  ------ 

West  Scotland 

Newcastle,  Cumberland,  and  North 
Durham. 

Durham  (S.),  Westmoreland,  & c.  - 
Yorkshire,  East  and  West  Riding,  and 
Lincoln. 

North  anil  East  Lancashire,  and  Ireland 
West  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Notts,  War- 
wick. 

North  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire 
South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  - 
Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somer- 
setshire, &C. 

South  Wales  ------ 


Accidents 
from 
Falls  of 
Roofs  anc 


Number 
of  . 
Accidents  | 

Causes  . 

i ■,]»:  l. 

Falls  of 
Roofs  and 
Sides. 


Figures  obtained  front  Table  handed  in  by  A.  On 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Minors'  Federation. 


lions,  Secretary  of 
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Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  401, 


lpbcll,  8280. 

IX,  p.  30. 


It  would  appear  from  the  above  table  that  with 
exception  of  West  Scotland,  Newcastle,  Cumberland  l!tt: 
North  Durham,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  accident*^ 
from  falls  of  roofs  and  sides.  It  is  also  seeTtW  th 
number  and  nature  of  accidents  varies  considerablv  in  th 
different  districts.  It  was  stated  by  the  Government  T» 
spector  for  Wales  that  the  dangers  attending  coal  minino 
m the  district  were,  no  doubt,  exceptional  p).  More  th? 

50  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  fall's  of  roofs™!; 
sides.  It  was  alleged  that  the  “ physical  difficulties  ” were 
very  great  (8).  One  witness  from  the  Glamorgan  andDinas 
Collieries,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  coalfield* 
Scotland,  the  North  of  England,  and  Belgium,  stated  that 
he  had  nowhere  found  such  treacherous  roofs  as  those 
the  South  Wales  Steam  Coal  Collieries.  Large  falls  of 
thickly  timbered  roofs,  and  upheavals  of  the  floors  were 
stated  to  occur  without  the  slightest  warning  f3)  The 
strata  were  alleged  to  be  of  a peculiar  and  dangerous  nature 
The  “slips”  m the  roof  run  in  all  directions,  while  in 
Durham  the  “ cleat  ” runs  in  only  one  direction,  and  can 
generally  be  accurately  inferred,  and  precautions  taken 
accordingly  ( ‘).  The  “ slips  ” which  run  through  the  coal 
affect  the  roof  up  to  a considerable  distance,  while  large 
balls  of  iron  and  brass  called  “pyrites  ” are  apt  to  drop 
down  and  cause  accidents.  Moreover,  the  seams  in  South 
Wales  are  very  thick,  and,  as  a rule,  very  “ free.”  They 
are  subject  to  discharges  of  gas  and  firedamp.  These 
occasion  great  pressure,  suddenly  force  down  large  quan- 
tities of  coal,  and  thus  break  down  the  roof.  The  roofs 
in  the  steam  coal  strata  were  also,  generally  speaking 
stated  to  be  brittle,  uncertain,  and  liable  to  disturbances 
by  “ bumpers  ” and  “ blowers  ” («).  The  superior  means 
of  ventilation  adopted  in  the  deep  pits,  where  a current 
varying  from  100,000  to  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is 
circulated  through  the  workings,  diminishes  the  chance  of 
explosions.  When  the  gas  is  actually  ignited,  however, 
this  serves  only  to  fan  the  flame  (°).  It  was  stated  that 
during  the  last  10  years  one  life  had  been  lost  for  every 
197,000  tons  produced.  The  danger  in  this  district,  it 
was  stated,  would  be  diminished  if  some  method  were 
adopted  to  make  the  fans  travel  faster.  The  present 
slow  progress  at  which  they  are  worked  was  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  Welsh  system  of 
mining  (7). 

44.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Western  or  Swansea  district  loa. 
was  said  to  compare  favourably  in  the  matter  of  accidents  ***> 
with  the  North  of  England,  in  respect  of  those  mines 
where  similar  conditions  exist  as  regards  the  nature  of 
the  roof  and  the  regularity  of  the  strata  (s).  It  may  lie 
further  noted  that  in  Ayrshire  one  life  was  lost  in  1890 

for  every  657  persons  employed  and  every  231,915  tons 
raised.  In  Scotland,  as  a whole,  as  before  stated,  one 
life  was  lost  in  that  year  for  every  638  persons  employed, 
and  every  194,228  tons  raised  (9). 

45.  («.)  The  object  of  the  Permanent  Relief  Societies,  as 
stated  in  their  rules,  is  to  provide  for  workmen  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by  accident,  and  for  (Jjite 
their  orphans  and  widows  iii  case  of  death.  They  do  not 
come,  therefore,  into  direct  competition  with  the  sick  bene- 
fit societies  (l0).  The  benefits  of  each  society  are  limited 

to  a particular  mining  district.  Oral  and  written  evidence 
has  been  obtained  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  the 
“ Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Fund  Friendly  Society,”  the  “ Midland  District  Miners’ 
Fatal  Accident  Relief  Society,”  the  “ Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Society,”  and  the 
“ West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Fund  Friendly  Society.” 

(J.)  The  government  of  these  societies  is  vested  in  a (ki  r* 
board  or  committee  of  management,  consisting  of  ordinary 
and  honorary  members.  The  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  society  in  the  first  of  the  above  districts  are  chosen 
from  the  honorary  or  ordinary  members.  In  the  other 
districts  they  are  chosen  from  the  former  class  alone. 

The  societies  also  have  a treasurer,  trustees,  secretary, 
and  auditors.  The  trustees  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  society,  and  in  the  Midland  District  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board.  A chairman  and  vice-chairman  are  elected  bv 
the  board.  General  meetings  are  held  yearly.  Special 
general  meetings  are  summoned  by  the  board  of  manage- 
ment or  general  committee,  by  one-third  of  the  local 
officers  of  the  agencies  in  connection  with  the  society,  or 
by  a requisition  signed  by  a majority  of  members. 
Fourteen  clear  days’  notice  of  a special  meeting  is 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  society  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  Board  meetings  are  held  at  least  once  a 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27.  (=)  Vol.  II..  p.  16.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  P17' 
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quarter.  Special  meetings  are  called  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary,  or  on  the  requisition  of  three  to  five 
members  of  the  board.  Seven  clear  days’  notice  is 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Relief  Society.  At  meetings  of  the  board  or  committee 
of  management,  questions  are  decided  by  the  majority  of 
votes.  In  the  event  of  the  votes  being  equal,  the 
chairman  has  a second  or  casting  vote.  In  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  special  general  meetings,  questions 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Each  repre- 
sentative has  the  right  to  register  one  vote  for  every 
500  or  fractional  part  of  500  members  in  the  agency 
represented  by  him.  In  the  other  associations,  questions 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  members  present.  The 
rules  of  the  societies,  generally  speaking,  provide  that,  in 
the  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  shall  give  a 
second  or  casting  vote.  Local  agencies  may  be  formed  in 
any  colliery,  mine,  or  quarry,  to  receive  contributions  and 
forward  the  interests  of  the  society.  The  local  secretary 
or  agent  corresponds  between  the  agency  and  the  board. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  relief  societies  in  the 
Midland  District,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  secretary  must  also  keep  a 
register  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  (whether  married 
or  single),  of  each  member  of  the  agency.  Each  such 
agency  has  the  power  of  nominating,  electing,  and 
deputing,  one  representative  to  the  general  meetings  of 
the  society.  The  business  of  the  agencies  belonging  to 
the  societies  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  conducted  by  a president, 
secretary  or  agent,  and  a committee  of  four  persons. 
The  society  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  also  a 
local  treasurer.  Disputes  between  members  and  persons 
claiming  on  account  of  members  and  any  officers  of  the 
society  are  referred  to  arbitration.  In  Northumberland  and 
Durham  such  reference  must  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  dispute  has  arisen.  Each  dispute  in  this  district 
is  decided  by  three  arbitrators,  the  first  elected  by  the 
claimant,  the  second  by  the  society,  the  third  by  the 
claimant  and  society  before  the  arbitration  takes  place. 
The  third  arbitrator  must  be  a magistrate  in  one  of  the 
towns  or  counties  over  which  the  society  extends,  who  is 
willing  to  act  free  of  charge  or  remuneration.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  society  in  this  district  and  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  previous  to  the  arbitration,  the 
claimant  deposits  10s.  with  the  general  treasurer.  If  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  favourable,  the  money  is 
returned,  if  adverse,  it  is  forfeited  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred.  In  the  other  societies,  five  or  nine 
arbitrators  are  elected  at  each  annual  general  meeting, 
one  or  three  of  whom  are  chosen  by  lot  to  settle  each 
dispute.  The  arbitrators  may  in  all  cases  demand  the 


production  of  any  evidence  they  may  require.  Their  K «(*.)] 
decision  must  be  delivered  within  ten  or  three  days  after 
hearing  the  matter  in  dispute.  One-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  members  ; or,  if  the  number  amounts  to  1,000 
and  does  not  exceed  10,000, 100  members  ; or  if  it  amounts 
to  10,000, 600  members  ; may  apply  in  writing  to  the  Chief 
Registrar  : (1)  For  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  in- 
spectors to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  society.  (2) 

For  the  calling  of  a special  meeting,  or  (3)  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  affairs  of  the  society  with  a view  to  disso- 
lution. The  rules  of  the  societies  may  not  be  altered 
without  the  consent  of  a majority  of  members  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  or  at  a special  general  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose. 

(c.)  Membership  of  the  societies  is  limited  to  all  persons  (e ) comii- 
employed  in  the  particular  district  in  any  kind  of  work  tum,,./ 
connected  with  mines  or  quarries. ' All  persons  who  pay 
a certain  fixed  subscription  or  donation,  and  all  coal  owners 
who  pay  at  least  a certain  percenatge  of  the  total  annual 
contributions  of  the  members  in  their  employ,  are  eligible 
for  honorary  membership. 

46.  The  rules  of  the  Thorncliffc  and  Rockingham  Per-  towl  Aoct- 
manent  Relief  Society  and  of  the  Low  Hall  Colliery  Sick  dtut  Funa*- 
and  Burial  Society  were  also  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mission. In  these,  membership  is  restricted  to  all  persons 
employed  in  coal  or  other  mines,  or  works  of  Messrs. 

Newton,  Chambers  & Co.,  Limited,  and  to  all  persons 
employed  about  the  Low  Hall  Colliery  respectively.  The 
constitution  and  government  of  the  former  society  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  societies  already  mentioned.  The 
government  of  the  Low  Hall  Society  is  vested  in  a com- 
mittee. Its  officers  are  a president,  secretary,  and  two 
auditors,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Complaints  of  any  members  of  the  society  against  another 
member  or  any  other  matters  connected  with  the  society 

are  laid  before  a member  of  the  committee.  He  at  once 
communicates  with  the  secretary  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  investigated. 

47.  The  main  sources  of  income  of  these  societies  are  subscrip- 
derived  from  members’  contributions,  owners’  percentages,  110113  and 
honorary  subscriptions  and  interest  on  invested  capital.  tES" 
The  subscriptions  vary  from  1(7.  to  b\d.  a week.  They 

are  higher  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners’  Per- 
manent Relief  Society  in  those  collieries  in  which  tho 
owners  are  not  honorary  members.  Honorary  members 
pay  not  less  than  II,  or  1/.  Is.  a year,  or  life  subscriptions 
of  lOZ.  and  10 1.  10s.  respectively.  Owners,  lessees,  occu- 
piers or  workers  of  mines  and  quarries,  are  required  to 
pay  a sum  varying  from  not  loss  than  12J  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  by  members  in  their 
employment. 


Table  of  Contributions  for  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Members  in  the  different  Societies. 


I. — Societies  not  connected  with  particular  works. 


Contributions. 

Northumberland 
and  Durham  Miners’ 
Permanent  Relief  Fund 
Friendly  Society. 

Midland  District 
Miners’  Fatal  Accident 
Relief  Society. 

Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Minora’ 
Permanent  Relief 
Society. 

West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  Miners’ 
Permanent  Relief  Fund 
Friendly  Society. 

Ordinary  members 

Full  members  (above 
18  years)  id.  a week. 
Half  members,  2d.  a 
week. 

Full  members  (above  18 
years),  hi.  a-week. 

Half- members,  {d.  a-week. 

In  collieries  where  owners 
are  Honorary  Mem-  \ 
hers : 

(i)  Underground  workers, 

4 id.  a week. 

(ii)  Aboveground  workers,  ■ 
3J(7.  a week. 

In  collieries  where  owners 
are  not  Honorary  Mau- 
lers : 

(i)  Underground  workers, 

5 id.  a week. 

(ii)  Aboveground  workers, 
4(7.  a week. 

Half  members  pay  half 
the  above  sums.  Women' 
may  choose  whether 
they  will  be  full  or  half 
members. 

8(7.  per  fortnight. 

Honorary  members 

£1.  per  annum ; life 
subscription,  10?. 

(i)  Nat  owners  or  lessors 
of  mines  andquarries  : 

£1.  1*.  annually;  10?.  10*. 
for  life. 

(ii)  Owners,  lessees,  oc- 
cupiers or  workers  of 
mines  and  quarries  : 

Not  less  than  12.J-  per 
cent,  on  amount  paid 
by  ordinary  members  in 
their  employ,  or  not  less 
than  10?.  1CU'.  a year. 

(i)  Not  owners  or  lessors 
of  mines  and  quarries  : 

£1.  annually;  107.  life 
donation. 

(ii)  Coal  owners  : 

Not  less  than  15  per  cent, 
on  amount  paid  by 
ordinary  members  and 
half  members  in  their 
employ. 

(i)  Not  owners  or  lessors 

£1.  annually;  10  7.  life 
donation. 

(ii)  Coal  owners : 

Not  less  than  20  per  cent, 
on  amount  paid  by 
ordinary  members  in 
their  employ. 
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33. — Societies  connected,  with,  particular  Works. 


Contribution. 


Thomcliffe  aud 
Rockingham  Permuncut 
Belief  Society. 


Low  Hall  Colliery 
Sick  ami 
Burial  Society. 


Ordinary  members 


6 if.  per  fortnight. 


3d.  per  fortnight. 


In  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  it  was  stated  that 
sometimes,  though  not  as  a rule,  the  men’s  subscriptions 
are  kept  back  out  of  their  wages.  It  was  stated,  however, 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  ask  to  have  the  sums 
refunded  if  they  do  not  wish  to  join.  In  1890,  more 
than  33 1.  was  said  to  have  been  refunded  in  this 
manner  (').  Membership  of  the  Permanent  Relief  Fund 
is  not  made  a condition  of  employment.  There  were 
stated  to  be  46  sick  and  accident  funds  belonging  to  the 
collieries  situated  within  the  scope  of  the  society.  In  26 
of  these,  it  was  stated  that  the  men  sometimes  ask  the 
management  to  make  membership  a condition  of  employ- 
ment (2).  In  this  district  it  was  stated  that,  although  a 
few  of  the  royalty  owners  contribute  “very  handsomely,” 
the  great  majority  contribute  nothing  (3).  In  1890,  a 


circular  was  addressed  by  the  Board  of  M;,nan 
ment  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Min80' 
Permanent  Relief  Fund  to  the  owners  of  mineral  row? 
ties  in  the  district.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  althZ* 
the  Relief  Society  had  existed  for  over  28  years  « not 
single  mineral  owner  (as  a mineral  owner)  had  ever  e™ 
tnbuted  one  penny  to  its  revenues.”  The  mineral  0wnP™ 
are  under  no  liability  to  pay  compensation  for  accident 
in  the  mines,  “ invest  no  capital,  run  no  risks,  yet  derivp 
large  revenues  from  the  production  of  minerals.”  m 
this  district,  “ there  is  a growing  impression  amongst  all 
classes  of  men  that  (the  royalty  owners)  ought  to  con 
tribute  to  these  societies  ” (').  In  spite  of  this  appeal  it 
was,  however,  stated  in  the  29th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Fund  that  “ only  two  lessors  have  contributed.”  These 
forwarded  contributions  of  1 1.  and  10 1.  respectively  p) 
Tn  conseniiencfi  of  an  nnnp.nl  moilo  Vnr  Sn.  T,.„ l ttt.V' 


In  consequence  of  an  appeal  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
well  Pease,  M.l\,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
there  was  stated,  however,  to  have  been  an  increase  of 
200 1.  a year  (s). 

48.  The  benefits  afforded  by  the  Permanent  Relief 
Societies  have  been  tabulated  below. 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  28.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  27, 
E.  Owen,  8454. 


(0  Minutes  of  Evtilenoe,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  IX. 
of  Relief  Society  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 


Table  of  Benefits  afforded  by  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Fond  Friendly  Societies. 


I. — Societies  not  connected  with  particular  Works. 
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I— Societies  not  connected  with  particular  Works— continued. 


Northumberland  and 
lurliam  Miners’  Permanen 
Relief  Fund  Friendly 
Society. 


Midland  District  Miners’ 
Fatal 

Accident  Relief  Society. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners' 

Permanent  Relief  Society. 


est  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
rs'  Permanent  Relief  Fund 
Friendly  Society. 


Fortnightly  Subscription 
3i  for  an  Allowance  of 
the  above  Amount. 


H. — Societies  connected  with  particular  Works. 


orneliife  and  Rockingham  Permanent  Relief  Society. 


Son-fatal  accidents  - - - Temporary  disablement- ; to  a member  who  has  beer 

work  for  one  week.  Cj.  per  week  or  1j.  per  day  f Sundays 
excepted  1 up  to  the  end  of  26  weeks,  8s.  per  week  after- 
wards. Permanent  disablement,  St.  per  week  for  first 
reeks,  8i.  per  week  afterwards. 


; payable  at  tteatb,  for  married  member,  SI. ; 
narried  member,  231.  Allowance!,  to  widow  of  mai 
member,  St.  per  week,  to  each  child,  up  to  13  year's  of 

per  week.  To  each  child  being  without  a mother,  I 
tit.  per  week,  to  be  paid  to  such  person  or  in  such  | 
mer  as  the  Board  of  Management  sluall  direct. 


To  a member  who  has  been  olf  work  for  one  week.  1».  per 
day,  or  6j.  per  week.  After  six  months,  3).  per  week  for 
six  months  more,  all  claim  for  sick  pay  to  cease  then. 

If  death  occur  during  12  months  for  which  a member 
receives  sick  pay,  51.  to  such  immediate  relative  or  other 
person  as  the  secretary  may  approve. 

Able.— Any  member  having  lieen  in  receipt  of  sick  pay  for 
12  months,  and  continuing  unable  to  work,  will  by  paying 
regularly  the  ordinary  contribution,  be  entitled  to  the 
Burial  Allowance  of  51, 


49.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  society  in 
the  Midland  District  restricts  its  benefits  to  cases  of  fatal 
accidents.  In  the  other  societies,  it  appears  that  the 
system  of  insurance  makes  provision,  firstly,  for  the  dis- 
abled workman  himself.  This  relief  is  either  temporary 
or  permanent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  member.  In 
this  matter  it  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  various 
societies  proceed  in  different  ways.  Power  is  given  to 
the  Committee  or  Board  of  Management  in  all  the  societies 
to  “ commute  the  . . . allowances  for  such  fixed  sum  as 
they  may  think  reasonable.”  In  the  case  of  married 
members  there  is  also  provision  for  the  widows  and 
orphans.  It  will  also  he  seen  that  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Permanent  Relief  Fund  Friendly  Society  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Permanent  Relief  Fund 
Friendly  Society  combine  a superannuation  fund  with 
accident  insurance.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners' 
Permanent  Relief  Society  also  provides  medical  aid  and 
medicines  in  the  case  of  a non-fatal  accident. 

50.  Members  in  arrears  for  more  than  a certain  specified 
period  are  either  fined  or  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  society.  Members  of  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  Thorncliffe  and  Rockingham  Societies,  excluded 
from  arrears,  are  unable  to  renew  their  membership  until 
“after  the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  the  last  payment  to  the  Society.”  Benefits  are 
oaly  given  to  members  in  accordance  with  certain  specified 
conditions. 

ih5V  fco  and  expenditure  of  funds, 

the  following  provision  occurs  in  the  rules  of  the  societies. 

Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  all  moneys  received 
°r  paid  on  account  of  every  particular  fund  or  benefit 
assured  by  the  society,  for  which  a separate  table  of  con- 


tributions payable  is  adopted,  distinct  from  all  moneys 
received  and  paid  on  account  of  any  other  benefit  or  fund.” 

A separate  account  is  also  kept  of  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment of  the  society,  and  of  all  contributions  on  account 
thereof.  The  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  societies  is 
vested  in  the  trustees.  The  treasurer  is  responsible  for 
all  money  paid  into  his  hands  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

The  funds  are  invested  by  the  trustees  in  such  way  as  the 
Board  of  Management  or  General  Committee  may  direct. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  rules  that  they  may  be  invested  in 
the  “ Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  in  the  Public  Funds, 
or  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  or  upon  Government  or  real  securities  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  upon  debentures,  mort- 
gages, or  securities  of  any  company  incorporated  by 
Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,”  or  in  certain  other  specified 
directions. 

(a.)  In  the  Midland  District,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  fn , Expt„, 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  the  expenses  of  manage-  of  'uanayt- 
ment  of  the  societies  are  paid  out  of  the  donations  and  sub-  men‘- 
scriptions  of  honorary  members.  If  these  prove  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  then  either  a separate  sum  is 
devoted  to  them,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  contri- 
butions received  from  ordinary  members,  or  the  deficiency" 
is  met  “ by  a separate  levy  ...  to  such  an  amount 
as  the  Board  of  Management  shall  deem  necessary." 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  one-seventh  of  the  contributions  of  ordinary 
members  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  details  given 
in  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  as  follows  (').  In  Northumberland  and 


(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  pp.  29,  30,  18. 
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[5  51  (a.))  Durham,  up  to  the  year  1890,  the  overmen  were 
receiving  Id.  in  the  £.,  and  the  local  secretary  and 
treasurer  3 \d.  in  the  £.,  on  the  members’  contributions. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  Is.  2 d.  in  the  £.  is  paid 
to  the  local  officials  of  the  fund,  of  this  9 d.  in  the  £. 
goes  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  5 d.  in  the  £. 
to  the  overmen  for  deducting  the  contributions  at  the 
office.  In  North  Staffordshire,  the  local  secretary  is  paid 
10  per  cent,  on  the  first  1001.  received  for  entrance  fees 
and  contributions,  and  5 per  cent,  on  the  remainder.  In 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  local  secretary  was  stated 
to  have  received  5 per  cent,  on  the  original  contribu- 
tions of  the  society.  The  subscription  had,  however, 
recently  been  raised  from  3d.  to  4 Jd.  a week,  and  the 
secretary  now  receives  3i  per  cent.  In  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  , the  local  agents  are  paid  2 £ per  cent,  on  all 
moneys  they  receive,  unless  it  is  deducted  by  an  official 
at  the  colliery.  5 per  cent,  is  paid  in  North  Wales. 
In  South  Wales,  the  society’s  local  officers  receive  5 per 
cent,  on  the  original  contributions.  The  money  is  col- 
lected at  the  colliery  office  without  charge  in  West  Lan- 
cashire, North  and  South  Wales,  and  Derbyshire.  In  the 
Midland  Counties’  Society  the  local  agents  receive  Gd.  in 
the  £.,  and  6 d.  in  the  £.  is  also  paid  to  the  cashier  at  the 
colliery  office  where  the  contributions  are  taken.  In  the 
Midland  District  Society  no  payment  is  made  either  for 
collection  or  administration.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  or  General  Committee  are  paid  either  5s.  or 
a full  day’s  wage,  and  third  class  railway  fare  to  and  from 
their  places  of  residence  on  the  occasion  of  any  meeting. 
The  rules  of  these  societies  further  provide  that  “ no 
money  shall  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
entertaining  the  Board  at  any  of  their  meetings  on  any 
pretext  whatever.” 

Benefit  fundi;  52.  Benefit  societieslof  a similar  nature  have  been  estab- 
other  than  lished  in  other  districts.  In  the  Tamworth  district, 

the  above.  sicj£  and  benefit  funds  have  been  established  at  every 
colliery.  The  workmen  when  ill  receive  7s.  to  11s.  a 
week.  Masters  and  men  in  the  district  sometimes  com- 
bine to  work  a joint  insurance  scheme,  which  secures  a 
weekly  sum,  payable  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years 
to  each  member  in  case  of  accident,  and  50/.  to  his  rela- 
tives in  case  of  death  (').  In  South  Staffordshire  and 
East  Worcestershire,  it  was  stated  that  accident  and  sick 
funds  generally  exist  in  connection  with  the  collieries. 
The  employer  contributes  a fixed  weekly  sum  varying 
from  6s.  to  8s.  towards  a man’s  support  during  disable- 
ment, and  makes  a certain  allowance  to  the  widow  and 
children  in  case  of  a fatal  accident  (!).  It  was  stated 
that  sick,  accident  and  death  funds  exist  at  most  collieries 
in  Lanarkshire.  The  whole  of  the  funds  are  subscribed 
by  the  workmen,  and  the  fund  is  usually  administered  by 
the  cashier  of  the  colliery,  with  a committee  of  work- 
men (s).  Sick  and  accident  funds  have  also  been  estab- 
lished at  individual  collieries  in  Ayrshire.  The  men  pay 
a weekly  subscription,  and  receive  a certain  weekly  grant 
when  idle  through  accident  or  sickness.  It  was  stated 
that  the  owners  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
any  voluntary  provision  for  the  men  injured  at  work,  and 
the  proportion  of  miners  who  make  provision  for  acci- 
dents and  sickness  was  stated  to  be  small  (*).  A 
Mutual  Insurance  Society  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Eglinton  Iron  Company’s  works  in  Ayr- 
shire. The  contributions,  which  range  from  9rZ.  to  Is.  per 
calendar  month,  are  deducted  from  the  members’  wages. 
The  firm  adds  10  per  cent  to  the  amount  thus  subscribed. 
The  society,  it  was  stated,  is  managed  by  a committee  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  the  firm  is  an  ex  officio 
member.  The  funds  of  the  society  are  applied  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident,  and  to  meet  the  funeral  expenses  of 
members  and  their  families  (6).  No  benefit  funds,  it 
was  stated,  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
collieries  in  Eife  and  Clackmannan.  The  majority  of 
the  miners  in  the  district  are  members  of  clubs  like  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  (c). 

Employers'  53.  The  permanent  relief  societies  are,  as  already  pointed 
audbPemt-0tl  ou*’  suPPor*'c^  by  the  joint  subscriptions  of  employers 
nent  Keiiet  and  employed,  and  honorary  contributions.  It  was  stated 
Societies.  that  in  some  districts  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of 
1880  had  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  employers’ 
percentages,  and  had  thus  seriously  affected  the  financial 
position  of  the  societies  (7).  In  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  in  1864,  the  owners  agreed  to  pay  20  per  cent, 
of  the  workmen’s  subscriptions.  This  was  paid  till 
1881.  Since  that  date,  it  was  stated  that  there  had 
been  a falling  off  in  their  contributions,  which  in  1890 
only  amounted  to  5'7  of  the  men’s.  The  agreed  percentage 
would  have  amounted  to  190,628/.  The  actual  amount 
paid  was  81,096/.  The  liabilities  of  the  society  in  conse- 
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quence  exceed  the  accumulated  capital  by  90  OOQZ  Tf  t 
agreed  percentage  had  been  paid,  the  society’  wnnisi  311 
had  a surplus  of  19,500/.  It  was  alleged  thaUW  ^ 
do  not  subscribe  because  they  are  liable  for 
under  the  Employer.'  Liability  Act.  The 
compensation  is,  however,  considerably  less  tban  tu 
amount  which  would  otherwise  have  been  subscript 
the  owners.  It  was  stated  that  the  employers  bad  "7 
to  pay  25  per  cent,  on  the  workmen’s  contributions 
condition  that  the  men  contracted  out  of  the  Act  Tt’,T 
that  arrangement  the  owners  would  have  paid  168 
mid  under  the  present  system  they  have  paid 
The  men  stated  that  they  were  afraid  to  accept  tlmTl 
posal,  lest  it  should  relieve  the  owners  of  anv  resnm,  • 
biiity  for  accidents.  In  South  Wales  and  MonmouthE 
during  the  last  12  years,  the  owners  bave  contributS 
between  50,000/.  and  60,000/.  to  the  relief  fund  forth 
workmen  in  the  district  who  are  members  of  the  fund 
whereas  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  men  who 
are  not  members  they  have  not  paid  more  than  1 000/ 
indemnities  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  one-fiftieth  of  the  sum  paid 
by  the  employers  to  the  fund  would  have  met  their 
liabilities  if  the  men  had  not  contracted  out  of  the  Act 
It  was  stated  that  for  this  reason  a few  of  the  ownm 
have  refused  to  contribute  ('). 

.(«•)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  u-  i 
miners’  permanent  relief  societies,  who  have  contracted  ■ 
out  of  the  Act,  in  the  various  districts  since  the  year  1885  ' 

may  be  Reeu  from  the  following  table  : — 


Taupe  showing  the  number  of  members  who  had,  and 
members  who  had  not,  entered  into  mutual  arrange- 
ments with  their  employers  in  view  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880—1885—1890. 


10,588 

37,459 


3,985 

4,402 

15,374 

1,748 

14,020 


Totals  for  1885  ■ 


Figures  obtained  from  Table  A.  referred  to  iu  Mr.  Campbell’s  evidence. 
» The  figures  given  in  Appendix  158, 


, ...  a similar  Table,  supplement  to 
stated  that  In  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  to 
iler  arrangements"  in  1885  was  69,817,  ami  hi  1890  «« 


Erom  the  above  table  it  appeal’s  that  in  1885, 82,916 
men  out  of  126,390,  and  in  1890,  110,987  out  of  157,998 
had  contracted  out  of  the  Act,  that  is  to  say,  65  per  cent 
had  contracted  ,out  in  1885,  and  70  per  cent,  in  1899. 
It  was  stated  in  South  Wales  that  the  men  who  join 
the  Permanent  Relief  Fund  must  contract  out  of  the  Act. 
At  Burnley  the  men  also  “ contract  out,”  and  the  em- 
ployers contribute  25  per  cent,  on  the  men’s  contributions 
to  the  fund.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  no  uniform  sys- 
tem in  the  North  Lancashire  district,  by  which  member- 
ship of  the  Relief  Society  and  “ contracting  out  of  tne 
* ,144.; -c  — Tn  thfi  Altbam  Col- 


snip  or  one  xteuer  ouoreoy  <ruu  --- 

Act  are  conditions  of  employment.  J11 
lieries,  membership 
entirely  optional  s 

joint  insurance  sche ■ , twl 

previous  reference  has  been  made,  does  not,  it  was  > 
cause  the  men  to  “ contract  out  ” of  the  Act  (.  )■  , 


cause  the  men  to  “contract  • j. 

South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  the  men 
most  collieries  were  stated  to  have  contracted  ou 
Act,  and,  in  many  collieries,  this  was  stated  to  D 
dition  of  employment  (■*).  A statement  was 
the  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Cra 
Pickard  had  ascertained  that  about  60,000  men  in  . 

shire  are  practically  compelled  “ to  sign  out  U- 
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would  appear,  however,  from  the  above  table  that  in  1890 
only  about  45,000  men  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had 
entered  into  any  mutual  arrangement  with  their  em- 
ployers of  this  nature.  In  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
St  was  stated  that  the  owners  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the 
men's  contributions  if  they  have  contracted  out  of  the 
Act.  Otherwise  they  pay  15  per  cent.,  and  state  that 
they  consider  themselves  justified  upon  occasion  in  with- 
holding their  support  altogether  (').  It  was  stated  by 
the  owners  in  this  district  that,  at  the  present  time,  mem- 
bership of  the  Permanent  Fund  is  a necessary  condition 
of  employment,  and  except  in  a few  cases  members  of  the 
fund  must  contract  out  of  the  Act.  The  employers,  it 
was  stated,  would  incur  far  less  liability  if  the  men  did 
not  contract  out,  because  a policy  of  insurance  would  cost 
less  than  their  present  subscriptions  to  the  fund  (2).  The 
miners  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  do  not  contract  out 
of  the  Act  (3).  They  complain,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  employers  are  connected  with  Accident 
Insurance  Associations,  and  the  injured  workman,  in 
order  to  obtain  compensation,  has  to  fight  one  of  the 
strongest  combinations  in  the  country.  Moreover,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Inspector  for  the  East  of  Scotland  Mining 
District,  that  the  terms  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
are  so  uncertain  that  the  insurance  companies  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  fight  every  case  ( ').  The  employes 
in  these  districts  and  in  Durham  and  Cleveland  expressed 
a desire  that  all  opportunity  of  forcing  the  men  to  “ con- 
tract out  ” of  the  Act  should  be  prevented  (5).  It  was 
stated  by  one  witness  that  the  expression  “ contracting 
out  of  the  Act"  does  not  represent  the  nature  of  the 
existing  ai-rangements  between  employers  and  employed. 
These  are  made,  it  was  alleged,  “ in  view  of  the  Act,” 
and  are  not  an  attempt  to  evade  its  provisions.0  The 
men  who  have  not  contracted  out  of  the  Act  have  brought 
actions  against  their  employers  in  a few  cases  only,  aud  the 
matter  was  stated  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
employers  on  every  occasion.  In  consequence  of  these 
contracts,  the  workmen  have  been  able  to  obtain  higher 
subscriptions  from  their  employers  than  they  would  if  the 
Act  did  not  exist  (6). 

54.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  Ayrshire  of  a system 
of  National  insurance,  the  benefits  of  which  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  coal  industry.  The  funds,  it  was  desired, 
should  provide  not  only  for  old-age  pensions,  but  also  for 
pay  during  sickness,  and  in  cases  of  accident  (5). 

55.  An  attempt  was  stated  to  have  been  first  made  in 
1878  to  form  a Central  Association  for  dealing  with  the 
distress  caused  by  mining  accidents.  It  was  finally  formed 
at  a conference  held  in  Manchester  in  1879  “ for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  ” the  efforts  of  the  various  benefit 
societies,  “ extending  their  borders  and  promoting  their 
mutual  interests."  The  societies  belonging  to  this  Central 
Association  were  stated  to  have  an  “ independent  exist- 
ence ” and  the  latter  society  “ only  exists  in  the  sense 
that  it  collects  their  membership  and  their  effects.  The 
Central  Association  has  no  funds  of  its  own  and  does  not 
dispose  of  its  own  relief"  (8).  It  was,  however,  stated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  that  the  Central  As- 
sociation has  “ neither  a legal  nor  a recognised  existence.” 
It  is  a mere  paper  society  which  came  into  a phantom 
existence  in  1875,  but  “which  has  not  yet  paid  a single 
penny  for  the  relief  of  distress  arising  out  of  mining 
disasters.”  The  “ several  permanent  funds  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  occasionally  met  for  deliberative  purposes 
and  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  their  general  interest  ” 


56.  Certain  amendments,  other  than  those  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  were  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  in  connection  with  the  clauses 
which  refer  to  compensation  for  accidents  in  the  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act.  Mr.  Wilson  desired  that  the 
period  of  six  weeks,  as  required  by  the  Act,  during 
which  notice  can  be  given  in  case  of  accidents,  should 
be  abolished.  Mr.  Keir-Hardie  proposed,  firstly,  that  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment  should  be  eliminated, 
and  secondly,  that  compensation  in  the  form  of  money 
should  be  abolished  and  that  employers  or  managers, 
or  whoever  was  responsible  for  an  action,  should  suffer 
for  the  injury  to  the  person  as  if  it  had  been  a case  of 
personal  assault.  Moreover,  the  State,  he  suggested, 
should,  in  case  of  death,  make  provision  for  the  man’s 
widow  and  faraily.('“) 
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5.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

57.  Two  other  matters  to  which  reference  has  been  made  other  eoo- 
in  the  evidence  remain  to  be  mentioned ; the  effect  of  Sibonr.  °* 
the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  mines 

and  quarries,  and  the  complaints  in  Scotland  with  regard 
to  the  employers  as  landlords. 

58.  The  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  introduction 
Association,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  Amalgamated  ^yfugUr’ 
Association  of  Miners,  stated  in  their  written  evidence  that  machinery, 
they  approved  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
considered  it  advantageous  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the 
employers  (‘).  One  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  Miners  said  he  knew  of  five  of  the 
Ironstone  Mines  at  which  costly  drilling  machines,  worked 

by  compressed  air  or  other  motive  power  were  in  use ; he 
said,  also,  that  experiments  with  the  machines  were  being 
made  elsewhere  in  the  Cleveland  district.  Though  the 
development  of  labour  saving  appliances  was  regarded  as 
inevitable,  he  thought  the  workmen  had  not  derived  the 
benefit  they  should  have  done  from  these  machines.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  witness  that  the  introduction  of  a machine 
caused  the  services  of  about  10  practical  miners  to  be  dis- 
pensed with ; he  would  prefer  that  the  men  with  a machine 
should  themselves  select  the  driller  and  charger,  and  all 
share  their  earnings  equally,  instead  of  some  two  men 
only,  selected  by  the  employers,  benefiting  by  each 
machine, — 12  or  13  persons  being  the  total  number  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  a machine.  The  driller  and 
charger  have  a contract  with  the  employers,  and  the  fillers 
have  a separate  contract : but  the  driller  and  charger 
obtain,  according  to  this  witness,  about  double  the  wages 
that  the  fillers  receive.  The  witness,  however,  admitted 
that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  more  opposi- 
tion among  a portion  of  the  workmen  to  a change  in  the 
existing  mode  of  diriding  the  earnings  than  among  the 
employers.  This  witness  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words  touching  these  machines : “ I am  of  opinion, 
perhaps  you  will  think  it  rather  unique,  that,  where  a 
machine  is  introduced  and  a number  of  labourers  are  put 
out,  either  the  patentee  or  somebody  ought  to  find  work 
for  the  men  or  to  get  them  removed  to  where  they  can 
get  work,  when  they  are  turned  out  like  that  ” (!). 

Another  witness  representing  the  miners  stated  that 
the  employers  selected  “ the  best  of  the  ground  in  the 
mines  for  working  these  machines  and  the  miners  have 
to  work  the  worst,”  it  being  alleged  that  the  machines 
are  used  where  there  is  little  timber  and  where  conse- 
quently there  is  a maximum  of  safety  (3).  A Mining 
Engineer  from  the  Cleveland  district  stated  that  these 
machines  had  been  in  use  in  the  Cleveland  Ironstone 
Mines  for  about  16  years.  They  were  now  used  in  seven 
mines,  six  of  the  seven  being  associated  mines,  and  the 
other  mine  being  a non-associated  one.  At  four  mines, 
all  the  stone  was  being  won  by  the  machines,  and  at  the 
other  three  mines  partly  by  machines  and  partly  by  hand 
miners.  The  machines  were  used  in  about  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  mines,  but  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  district  output  was  won  by  the  machines.  They  had 
been  very  gradually  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  one  or  two  per  annum  on  the  average,  so  that  it  was 
estimated  that  not  more  than  14  or  15  miners  per  annum 
at  the  whole  of  the  associated  mines  had  in  the  past  been 
displaced  by  the  machines  (4).  The  witness  thought  that 
men  thrown  out  of  work  need  not  have  had  great  . difficulty 
recently  in  finding  employment,  haring  regard  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  miners  engaged  at  the 
Durham  collieries  which  were  close  at  hand.  The  witness 
said  that  men  were  not  compensated  for  losing  their  em- 
ployment any  more  than  a shopkeeper  was  compensated 
for  loss  of  business  by  persons  who  opened  a co-operative 
store.  The  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  driller 
and  charger  with  the  machines  and  the  fillers  following 
the  machines  was  stated  by  the  witness  not  to  be  so 
great  as  bad  been  represented  on  the  men’s  side  (4).  It 
was  stated  that  these  machines  made  it  possible  for 
certain  mines  to  be  worked  which  could  not  be  profitably 
worked  by  hand-labour,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  and  other  causes  (B).  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  questionable  whether  any  labour  had  actually  been 
displaced,  the  witness,  contrary  to  what  had  been  alleged 
on  the  men’s  part,  stated  that  the  best  workmen,  ex- 
perienced miners,  were  generally  selected  as  machine-men 
(7).  Among  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  the 
machines  was  the  fact  that  men  worked  amongst  less 
powder  smoke  and  in  a clearer  atmosphere,  which  con- 
tributed to  their  health  and  safety.  Before  the  fillers 
came  to  fill  the  stone  after  the  machines,  the  smoke  had 
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Employers 
ns  landlords. 


c'cared  away,  which  was  not  the  ease  when  working 
where  the  mining  was  done  by  hand.  The  air  liberated 
Ly  the  machines  accounted  for  the  better  ventilation  ('). 

59.  "With  regard  to  the  second  matter,  viz.,  the  employers 
as  landlords,  it  was  stated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
miners  in  Lanarkshire  live  in  houses  which  belong  to  their 
employers.  The  employed  in  this  district  allege  that  the 
houses  are  very  small,  sometimes  consisting  of  only  one 
room.  For  this,  the  rent  was  stated  to  vary  from  2s.  3 il. 
to  2s.  6 fl.  per  fortnight.  The  rent  for  two  rooms  varies 
from  3s.  6 cl.  to  3s.  9 il.  (*).  In  Ayrshire  the  rents  vary 
from  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  a week,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation.  This  was  alleged  to  he  in  all  cases  very 
inadequate,  especially  as  regards  sanitary  arrangements  (3). 
It  wits,  however,  stated,  both  by  employers  and  employed, 
chat  there  has  been  a “marked  improvement’’  in  late 
years  (4).  The  men’s  houses  are,  however,  held  on  tenure 
of  employment.  This  constitutes  a further  subject  of 
complaint  in  these  districts,  and  in  Fife  and  Kinross  (5). 
The  representatives  of  the  coal  masters  in  Lanarkshire 
stated  that,  from  the  returns  supplied  by  five  firms  (°), 
it  appeal's  that  only  317,  out  of  1,464  houses  belonging 
to  them,  do  not  possess  more  than  a single  apartment. 
One  firm,  owning  71  workmen’s  houses,  has  lately  found 
it  necessary,  however,  to  build  some  single-roomed  dwel- 
lings. The  miners  with  small  families,  it  was  stated,  are 


in  the  habit  of  letting  all  then'  rooms  except  the 
they  reserve  for  their  own  use.  It  was  stated  that  waZ 
m all  cases  is  supplied  gratis,  and  frequently  the  tmnnhS 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  landlord-employer.  The  retun 
yielded  by  the  property  of  one  firm  owning  289  house* 
was  stated  to  vary  from  3-3  per  cent,  to  3'94  pev  cent 
without  making  any  allowance  for  depreciation^  It  ,VJ 
alleged  further  by  the  employers  in  Ayrshire  (rt  tut 
“ by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  houses  built  in 
recent  years  are  first-class  specimens  ” of  tbe  type  ordi 
narily  occupied  by  Scotch  labourers.  Within  the  last  18 
years  the  Eglinton  Iron  Company  has  built  820  houses 
for  its  workmen,  at  a cost  of  90,4482.  Each  of  these 
was  stated  to  have  “ at  least  two  apartments,  with  a wash- 
house and  coal  cellar  outside,”  and  to  be  “supplied 
with  water  by  gravitation.”  All  but  50  have  gardens 
The  firm  pays  all  rates  and  taxes,,  and  undertakes  all  the 
repairs  and  the  scavenging.  It  was  stated  that  the 
“landlords’  and  tenants’  rates  and  taxes  amount  to 
12s.  6 </.  per  house."  Ground  rent  is  6s.  10c/.,  and  repairs 
and  scavenging  27 s.  Gd.,  per  house.  The  average  rent 
charged  is  5/.  10s.  M.  per  annum.  This  represents  a net 
annual  return  to  the  landlord-employer  of  3/.  3s.  log 
per  house,  or  2'89  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  building,  with- 
out making  allowance  for  depreciation.  This’ must 
however,  be  estimated  at  20s.  per  house  per  annum  at 
least. 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS, 
ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED, 
AND  JOINT  BOARDS. 


voutbum-  00.  The  Northumberland  Coal  Owners’  Association 
bbbiaitd."  includes  21  firms,  which  together  own  50  working  pits, 
organist-  employ  23,628  colliers,  and  produce  an  annual  output  of 

tfonsof  7,388,000  tons  out  of  a total  output  of  9,446,000  tons  in 

‘TST  «»iivho'e  county  C).  • 

ui'iionawT  («•)  The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the 
•wrenment.  Urgency,  Finance,  and  Viewers’  Committees ; its  officers 
consist  of  a chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  secretary. 
General  meetings  are  held  annually  and  may  be  summoned 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  any  of  the 
committees,  or  of  six  members  of  the  association.  With 
regard  to  the  meetings  of  the  sub-committees,  the  Urgency 
Committee  is  convened  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary, 
who  may  also  summon  the  Finance  Committee  with  the 
sanction  of  one  of  its  members.  The  Viewers’  Committee 
meets  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  or 
secretary  The  voting  power  of  each  member  of  the 
association  varies  in  proportion  to  the  annual  output  of  his 
mines,  but  no  member  can  possess  more  than  eight  votes. 
Appeal  can  be  made  from  any  decisions,  except  those 
given  by  the  Joint  Committee  (see  infra,  page  68)  to  a 
general  meeting,  and  if  the  member  prove  still  dissatisfied, 
the  question  may  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Two  arbi- 
trators are  chosen,  one  by  the  member  concerned,  the 
other  by  a general  meeting.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree, 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  matter  in  dispute,  these 
arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire,  whose  decision  is  final. 
The  rules  may  be  altered  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  at  a 
general  meeting.  The  alteration  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
similar  majority  at  tbe  next  general  meeting. 

Wa auu'con'  G-)  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
. iutoat  of  membership  and  entrance  fees  are  elaborate.  Any  member 
’nemberiMp.  wishing  to  join  must  send  the  number  and  names  of  the 
pits  worked  by  him,  the  tonnage  raised  at  each  pit  during 
the  previous  year  in  the  case  of  Soft  Coal  Collieries,  and 
the  tonnage  “vended"  in  the  case  of  Steam  Coal  collieries. 
He  must  further  supply  a statement  of  wages  and  prices 
paid,  and  must  declare  that  he  is  engaged  in  no  dispute 
with  his  workmen  and  has  no  anticipation  of  any  and  that 
he  will  not  claim  any  compensation  within  a month  of 
his  admission.  If  he  is  accepted  at  the  general  meeting, 
he  deposits  promissory  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  “ Gd.  per  chaldron  of  53  cwts.”  on  the  quantity 
of  round  coal  vended  during  the  previous  year,  or  in  the 
case  of  a Soft  Coal  colliery,  of  coal  raised,  less  25  per 
cent.,  together  with  such  proportion  of  the  last  call  made 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Finance  Committee.  No 
regular  subscription  is  exacted,  but  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  “ calls  ” made  from  time  to  time.  Any  breach  of  rules 
is  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  100/.,  and  “continued 
contravention  ” by  a sum  not  exceeding  50/.  a day.  No 
assisianee  is  given  to  members  in  arrears,  and  after  two 


0)  1583, 1816-2.'.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24. 

(*)  digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  29,  31.  McCosli,  13034, 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24.  <«)  Digest,  Vol.  TI,  p.  30. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  questions,  p.  377. 


(“)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  29. 
1*1  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 
(’)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18, 


months,  interest  is  charged  on  subscriptions  due.  A period 
of  six  months  is  required  for  notice  of  withdrawal,  and 
payment  is  exacted  for  the  amount  due  from  the  member 
up  to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice. 

(c.)  With  regal'd  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  association,  («.)  &*t 
when  a strike  or  lock-out  occurs,  members  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  profits  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  cessation  of  work.  The  amount  of  such 
compensation  is  ascertained  by  two  impartial  viewers,  one 
chosen  by  the  owners  themselves,  the  other  by  the  asso- 
ciation, who,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  have  power  to 
appoint  an  umpire.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
association  are  controlled  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

(rf.)  A Joint  Committee  (see  infra,  page  68)  has  full 
power  to  settle  disputes  referred  to  its  consideration  by  the 
parties  concerned,  except  those  which  arise  out  of  county 
questions  or  questions  affecting  the  general  trade.  The 
rales  of  the  association  also  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  representatives  to  consider  disputes  on  questions 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee.  If  a 
dispute  of  this  nature  should  result  in  a strike,  and  it  is 
determined  by  the  Urgency  Committee  that  the  colliery 
in  question  “ shall  be  taken  under  (the)  protection  ” of 
the  association,  two  representatives  are  appointed  to 
settle  the  dispute  and  to  “ advise  the  owner  and  manage- 
ment, who  must  act  upon  such  advice.”  Tbe  Viewers 
Committee  reviews  the  minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee 
from  time  to  time,  and  calls  attention  to  any  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  its  decisions.  No  member 
is  allowed  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  rate  of  wages 
or  the  hours  of  working  in  his  colliery,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Owners’  Association  or  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee (a). 

(e.)  Theobjectsof  the  association  comprise  the  regulation  (<.)<&*< 
of  wages,  the  protection  of  members  against  losses  arising 
from  strikes  and  the  “restrictive  action  of  or  disputes 
with  ” workmen,  and  the  regulation  of  any  other  matters 
which  affect  the  coal  trade  of  the  county. 

61.  Oral  or  written  evidence  was  obtained  from  the  Or***1' 
Northumberland  Colliery  Mechanics’  Mutual  Protection 
Association,  the  Central  Association  and  tbe  Walker 
Colliery  branch,  of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual 
Confident  Association  and  the  Northumberland  Deputies’ 
Mutual  Aid  Association  (3).  18,326  out  of  28,641  miners, 
and  570  out  of  680  deputies,  that  is,  about  64  per  cent, 
and  84  per  cent,  respectively,  belong  to  tbe  two  latter 
associations.  . The  Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Con- 
fident Association  was  established  in  the  year  1863  (4). 

(a.)  The  government  of  the  associations  is  vested  in  a 
Committee  or  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  six  or 
more  members.  The  salaried  officers  con  sist  of  a president, 
treasurer,  secretary  or  secretaries.  There  are  also  two  or 
more  auditors,  and,  generally  speaking,  three  to  six 
trustees.  Each  branch  or  lodge  has  its  local  officers.  The 
Committee  or  Executive  Committee  meets  from  time  to 
time,  when  necessary.  Delegate  meetings  are  held 
quarterly  or  half-yearly.  Special  delegate  meetings  may 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  IL  P-  31.  C9  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  136.  Anawere  ti 
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- he  summoned  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
!«<■*  two- thirds  of  the  local  officers  of  the  collieries  .composing 
the  association,  or  a majority  of  local  officers  representing 
t -o-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Northumberland  Colliery  Mechanics’ 
Mutual  Protection  Association  and  the  Northumberland 
Deputies’  Mutual  Aid  Association,  a delegate  has  one 
vote  fo  • each  member  he  represents.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Asso- 
ciation "branches  containing  21  members  are  entitled  to  a 
delegate,  and  those  having  100  members  are  allowed  two 
votes  with  “ an  additional  vote  for  every  additional  50 
members."  All  questions  are  decided  by  a majority  of 
votes  and  the  chairman  of  the  association  has  a casting 
votei’  No  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Mechanics’  and 
Deputies'  Associations  can  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  at  a delegate  meeting. 
In  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Asso- 
ciation the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  as 
represented  at  the  meeting  is  required. 

, (&?«**  (b.)  The  entrance  fee  varies  from  Is.  to  5s.,  and,  according 

s wir-it-  j.Q  mles  of  the  Miners’  Association,  “any  person 
. coming  from  a foreign  nation,  who  was  ‘ financial  ’ 0 on 
the  books  of  the  last  union  colliery  he  left,  shall  be 
admitted  without  entrance  fee,  provided  he  enter  within 
one  month  of  returning  to  work.”  The  subscription  is 
“not  less  than  G d.  per  fortnight.”  Members  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  in  arrears,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  associations,  are  not  entitled  to  benefits,  and,  when 
more  than  14  weeks  to  two  months  in  arrears,  are 
excluded  from  the  association. 

su.  (c.)  Dispute,  funeral,  out-of-work, and“shifting’’allow- 
ances  are  given  by  each  of  the  associations.  The  North- 
umberland Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association  further 
grant3  benefits  in  time  of  distress  and  sickness.  “ Shift- 
ing ” allowances  is  paid  to  members  in  receipt  of  out-of- 
work  payment  on  finding  work  within  a certain  specified 
distance.  “ Victimised  ’’  members,  are  generally  speaking, 
paid  at  a higher  rate  than  ordinary  members  out  of 
work.f  The  Miners’  Confident  Association  has  paid  in 
respect  of  “sacrificed  allowance”  about  961.  in  11  years, 

* According  to  the  rules  ol  the  various  associations,  this  term  signifies 
either  that  the  person  in  question  lias  subscribed  to  the  union  fora  certain 
specified  period,  or  that, his  contributions  are  not  in  arrears  for  more  than  a 
certain  specified  period,  or  both. 


of  which  only  4/.  was  paid  during  the  last  five  years.  £$  oi  (r.)] 
Out-of-work  payments  amounted  during  11  years  to  about 
16,6801.  (■). 

(cl.)  A Joint  Committee  has  full  power  to  settle  any  local  ^ oispuii- 
disputes  which  may  be  referred  to  its  consideration  by  n-juintiom. 
the  parties  concerned  (see  infra,  p.  68).  The  rules  of  the 
associations  also  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  any  strike, 
the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  required, 
together  with  (according  to  the  rules  of  the  Mechanics’ 
and  Miners’  Associations)  the  vote  of  a tw.o -thirds  majority 
of  all  members  of  the  association.  The  control  of  the 
strike  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a general 
vote  is  taken  only  in  the  case  of  any  concession  on  cither 
side.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  rules  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association,  that 
“ all  votes  in  connection  with  strikes  must  be  taken  by 
ballot  in  the  presence  of  the  general  secretary.”  The 
workmen  may,  at  any  time,  during  a strike,  come  to  an 
agreement  with  then'  employers.  A deputation  from  the 
county  may  be  elected  to  conduct  any  general  dispute 
who,  if  they  act  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  county, 
may  be  replaced  by  another. 

(e.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  varied.  They  ^ /,hbecls- 
desire  to  aid  their  members  to  obtain  fair  wages,  or  to 
secure  the  wages  contracted  for  and  the  true  weight  of 
material  at  the  pit-bank,  to  prevent  illegal  stoppages  of 
wages,  to  obtain  laws  for  the  more  efficient  management 
of  mines,  and  to  “ protect  members  from  oppression  and 
prevent  encroachments  on  their  rights."  The  North- 
umberland Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association  and  the 
Northumberland  Colliery  Mechanics’  Mutual  Provident 
Association,  also  aim  at  assisting  other  societies  with 
similar  objects.  The  Walker  Colliery  branch  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident  Association 
desires  to  “ disseminate  information  that  tends  to  the 
general  welfare  of  labour  and  to  strengthening  the  desires 
and  determination  of  unionism.”  The  Northumberland 
Deputies’  Mutual  Aid  Association  aims  at  the  redress  of 
grievances,  legal  protection  in  case  of  accident,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  work- 
men. The  Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident 
Association  further  desires  to  procure  an  eight  hours’  day 
for  boys. 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IS. 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Employes’  Associations,  Northumberland. 


(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  77-80). 


Benefit. 

Northumberland 
Colliery  Mechanics’  Mutual 
Protection  Association. 

Northumberland 
Miners’  Mutual  Confident 
Association. 

N orthumberlmid 
Deputies’  Mutual  Aid 
Association. 

Dispute : 

1.  Ordinary  members 

Is.  8 cl.  per  day  for  six  weeks ; 
Is.  for  six  weeks ; 

Is.  for  each  child  under  12. 

2s.  per  day  for  13  weeks ; 
Is.  for  each  child  under  12. 

10s.  per  week  to  single  men  or 
men  with  one  child ; 

9s.  per  week  to  married  men ; 
Is.  per  week  for  each  child 
under  14. 

2.  “Victimised”  members 

Current  rate  of  wages,  or  the 
difference  paid,  if  work  is 
found  at  a lower  rate. 

20s.  a week,  and  Is.  a week 
for  each  child  under  12. 

Same  rate. 

Funeral  - 

SI. ! 

21. 

21.  Special  levy  in  case  of 
accident. 

Out  of  Work  .... 

Same  rate  as  dispute  payment 

Is.  Cd.  a day  for  13  weeks  - 

Same  rate  as  dispute  for  13 
weeks. 

“Shifting”  Allowances  - 

Members  out  of  work  paid 
6s.  for  the  first  mile  and 
Is.  a mile  up  to  20  miles. 

Members  out  of  work,  shall, 
on  finding  work  within  a 
month,  be  paid  5s.  for  first 
mile  and  Is.  a mile  up  to 
36  miles ; 

Half  rate  paid  if  support  is  n 
“Victimised”  members  at  h: 

Members  oitt  of  work,  shall, 
on  finding  work  within  a 
month,  be  paid  5s.  for  first 
mile  and  Is.  a mile  up  to  36 
miles; 

jeeived  for  more  than  a month, 
iglier  rate. 

Distress  - 

— 

Grant  of  not  more  than  51. 

— 

Sick 

— 

Payments  made  to  medical 
charities. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[5  62.]  62.  The  J oint  Committee  consists  of  six  representatives, 

JotiitBuanls.  hoth  of  employers  and  of  employed,  chosen  by  their 
respective  associations.  Although  the  equal  represen- 
tation of  capital  and  labour  is  the  object  kept  in  view  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  it  has,  since  its 
formation,  been  found  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  a decision  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  votes  of  the  members  (').  Thus,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  a chairman  with  a casting  vote,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  members.  It  is  further  provided  that  if 
the  question  is  referred  to  arbitration  and  the  arbitrators 
fail  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  an  umpire,  the  appointment 
should  rest  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
board  meets  every  two  months  (2).  It  is  required 
that  the  secretary  shall  give  all  the  members  at  least 
four  clear  days’  notice  of  such  meetings,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  discussed  shall  be  stated  in 
the  notices.  “ The  chairman,  and  at  least  three  members 
of  each  association,”  are  necessary  to  form  a quorum. 
The  rules  of  the  Committee  lay  down  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  applications 
can  be  made  for  advances  or  reductions  in  wages,  the 
length  of  notice  to  be  given  for  hearing  claims  or 
counter-claims,  and  the  tune  which  must  elapse  before 
any  question  decided  by  the  Committee  can  be  recon- 
sidered. . It  is  further  provided  that  if  any  member  is 
directly  interested  in  the  matter  under  discussion,  he  is 
required  to  abstain  from  voting  upon  it,  one  member  of 
the  opposite  side  also  abstaining  from  voting.  Notice  of 
a proposed  alteration  in  rules  must  be  given  at  the 
meeting  previous  to  its  discussion.  Each  side  pays  its 
own  share  of  the  expenses  actually  incurred,  and,  when  an 
umpire  is  needed,  the  cost  is  equally  divided. 

(a.)  («.)  The  objects  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as  set  forth  in 

the  rules,  comprises  the  settlement  of  questions  relating 
to  “ wages,  practices  of  working,  or  any  other  subject 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,”  and  the  adjustment 
of  any  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  (8). 
The  board  expressly  limits  its  powers  by  excluding  from 
its  jurisdiction  “ county  questions  or  questions  affecting 
the  general  trade,"  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it 
has  power  to  deal  with  “ rent  ” questions.  Further,  the 
wage  of  the  whole  pit  must  be  below  the  county  average 
before  application  for  advances  or  reductions  can  be 
considered  (!). 

j (6-)  History.  (]>.')  The  Joint  Committee  has  met  27  times  during  the 
five  years,  1886-90.  In  that  period,  260  cases  have  been 
brought  forward,  180  of  which  were  filed  by  the  men. 
Of  tins  number,  81  were  adjourned,  13  were  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  and  confirmed  by  the  Committee,  64 
were  decided  by  the  Committee,  and  29  were  withdrawn 
Five  cases  out  of  the  13  which  were  settled  by  agreement 
and  confirmed  occurred  in  the  year  1890.  The  Joint 
Committee  was  established  in  1872,  and  has  been  so 
successful  “ that  work  has  not  been  suspended  for  a 
smgle  day  at  a single  colliery  by  the  workmen  attempt- 
ing to  resist  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  any  question 
submitted  to  it  ” (•'■).  In  the  general  strike  in  the  year 
lb*/,  want  of  discipline  was,  however,  shown  by  the  men. 
Many  were  irritated  with  the  "Wage  Committee”  for 
advising  the  acceptance  of  the  reduction  demanded  by  the 
owners,  and  refused  to  trust  their  representatives.  Never- 
theless, the  result  of  the  strike  was  stated  to  have  been  a 
great  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  in 
the  wisdom  of  their  executive,  and  the  "Wage  Com- 
mittee has  since  had  many  “ unpalatable  ” matters  to 
arrange,  but  has  always  been  successful  (6).  There  has 
been  a greater  tendency  in  late  years  to  settle  “ locally,” 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  now  understand  the 
manciple  upon  which  the  Committee  “ adjusts  wages  ” b) 
These  local  settlements  are  ratified  by  the  Joint  Committee! 
it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  appeals  might  with  ' 
advantage  be  still  further  diminished.  The  relations 
between  the  owners  and  miners  are  "very  friendly 
indeed  at  the  present  time  (8),  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  that  the  number  of 
strikes  had  recently  diminished  (°).  Strong  organisation 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  (I0). 

DuuuAM  fiJIfj  T,he  Dm-ham  Coal  Owners’  Association  includes  48 

OrcnnfQfitini  ®™?’  wluc|1  °™u  j^Jcollienes,  employ  81,298  workmen  and 

of  Employers,  county^11)  °U  five-sixths  of  the  total  output  of  the 

to‘nmd‘Ua'  r ("•)  .The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  a 
General  Committee,  Urgency,  Finance,  and  District 


, Committees.  The  officers  are  a president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary.  General  meetings  are  convened  [StJW> 

■ request  of  the  president,  vice-president,  any  of  the  Lm 
. mittees,  or  of  six  members  of  the  association.  A meeting  of 
i the  General  Committee  must  be  held  before  anv 
! meetmg,  and  whenever  the  president,  vice-president 
: or  secretary  consider  necessary.  The  Urgency  Commits 

• is  convened  by  the  secretary  ; the  Finance  Committee  bv 
; the  secretary,  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  its  members 
: The'  Urgency  Committee  exists  for  the  purpose  of  con 
; sidering  any  disputes  arising  at  the  collieries  of  member 
i of  the  association  likely  to  lead  to  a stoppage  of 
. work  (*).  Each  member  of  the  association  has  one  vote 
and  further,  may  either  nominate  some  person  or  persons 
; as  additional  members  in  respect  of  every  250  000  tons  of 
coal  raised  yearly,  or  become  entitled  to  the  additional 
votes  which  their  representatives  would  have  had 
The  president  or  chairman  has  a casting  vote.  Appeal 
can  be  made  from  any  decisions,  except  those  given 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  to  a general  meeting  and 
if  the  member  prove  still  dissatisfied,  the  question  maybe 
referred  to  arbitration.  Two  arbitrators  are  chosen,' one 
by  the  member  concerned,  the  other  by  a general  meeting 
In  case  ot  failure  to  agree,  these  arbitrators,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  matter  in  dispute,  appoint  an 
umpire,  whose  decision  is  final.  The  rules  may  be  altered 
by  a majority  of  two-thirds  at  a special  general  meeting. 

(5.)  Any  coal  owner  wishing  to  i oin  must  send  the  iium-  (».) 
her  and  names  of  the  pits  worked  by  him,  and  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  and  fireclay  raised  at  each  pit  during  the  tZ i 
previous  year.  He  is  further  required  to  name,  for  the  ' 
purposes  of  assurance,  a certain  sum  for  each  ton  raised, 
which  sum  must  be  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  last 
annual  meeting.  The  assurance  with  regard  to  new 
collieries  must  be  based  on  the  probable  produce  during 
the  first  twelve  months.  He  must  further  supply  a 
statement  of  wages  and  prices  paid,  and  must  declare 
that  he  is  engaged  in  no  dispute  with  his  workmen,  and 
does  not  anticipate  any,  and  that  he  will  not  claim  any 
compensation  within  a month  of  his  admission.  If  he  is 
accepted  at  the  general  meeting,  he  deposits  promissory 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  “ total  sum  assured  by  him.”  He  is  required  to 
pay  as  entrance  fee,  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sum  in 
respect  of  which  he  desires  to  be  assured,  together 
with  such  proportion  of  the  last  “call”  made  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Finance  Committee.  No  regular 
subscription  is  exacted,  but  expenses  are  defrayed  by 
“calls”  made  from  time  to  time.  The  call  is  either 
a sum  per  cent,  on  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  tons  raised  by  the  sum  per  ton  stated  in  the 
returns  to  be  assured  against”  or  “a  sum  per  thousand 
tons  raised.  Any  breach  of  rules  is  punished  by  a fine 
not  exceeding  100/.,  and  “ continued  contravention”  by  a 
sum  not  exceeding  50/.  a day.  No  assistance  is  given  to 
members  m arrears,  and,  after  two  months,  interest  is 
charged  on  subscriptions  due.  A period  of  six  months  is 
required  for  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  payment  is 
demanded  for  the  amount  due  from  the  member  up  to 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice. 

(oi)  With  regard  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  associa-  (r.)£ipntr 
tion,  when  a strike  or  lock-out,  other  than  general,  occurs,  ,urt • 
the  matter  is  investigated  by  the  Urgency  Committee,  and 
it  determines  whether  protection  shall  be  granted.  The 
Finance  Committee,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  strike, 
reports  to  the  next  general  meeting  “ the  number  of  tons 
that  would  have  been  wrought  but  for  the  strike,  and 
the  amount  of  assurance  effected  by  the  owner.”  The 
owner  is  compensated  to  the  extent  represented  by  the 
decrease  in  tonnage,  multiplied  by  the  rate  per  ton  at 
.which  the  colliery  was  assured.  The  Finance  Committee 
controls  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  association. 

(</.)  A J oint  Committee  (see  infra,  page  70)  has  full  power 
to  settle  any  dispute  that  may  be  referred  to  its  considera- 
tion by  the  parties  concerned,  “ except  such  as  may  be 
termed  county  questions,  or  which  may  effect  the  general 
trade  ’ (2).  If  disputes  arise  which  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  these  Committees,  or  which  the  workmen  decline 
to  bring  before  them,  the  rules  of  the  association  further 
provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Urgency  Committee 
of  representatives  to  confer  with  the  workmen.  They, 
if  possible,  “ settle  the  matter  in  dispute.”  If  no  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at  and  a strike  occurs,  and  if  the  owner  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  association,  the  appointed 
representatives  continue  to  advise  him,  and  he  is  bound  to 
act  on  such  advice.  No  general  lock-out  or  strike  may 
take  place,  unless  a three-fourths’  majority  of  the  members 
vote  in  favour  of  it  at  a general  meeting.  The  Urgency 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  A:  PART  I.,  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


ma  i '',  Committee  reviews  the  minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee 

* from  time  to  time,  and  draws  attention  to  any  want  of 

uniformity  in  the  character  of  its  decisions.  No  member 
may  make  any  alteration  in  the  wages  paid  or  hours  of 
working  in  his  colliery  without  the  sanction  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  Joint  Committee. 

(r.)  The  objects  of  the  association  are  the  regulation  of 

161  wages  and  the  protection  of  owners  against  losses  arising 
from  strikes,  and  “ the  restrictive  action  of,  or  disputes 
with,  workmen  ” ('). 

l 64.  Oral  and  written  evidence  was  obtained  from  the 

i.  Durham  Miners’  Association,  the  Durham  Cokemen’sand 
Labourers’  Association,  the  Durham  Colliery  Mechanics’ 
Association,  the  Durham  Colliery  Enginemen’s  Relief 
Association,  and  the  Durham  County  Mining  Federation. 
The  first  organisation  was  established  in  1869,  the  second 
iu  1874.  The  dates  of  the  formation  of  the  three  latter 
associations  were  not  given  in  the  evidence.  With  regard 
to  the  extent  of  these  organisations,  about  48,000  out  of 
Tii.iKH)  (/.e.,  69  per  cent.)  belong  to  the  Durham  Miners’ 
Association.'’  The  remainder  of  the  men  in  the  district 
are.  with  a few  exceptions,  members  of  other  unions 
federated  with  the  Durham  Miners’  Association  under 
the  title  of  the  Durham  County  Mining  Federation  (2). 
3,460  out  of  3,700  (t.e.,  about  94  per  cent.)  are  members 
of  the  Durham  Cokemen’s  Association.!  1,633  out  of 
1,700  (<’>.,  about  96  per  cent.)  belong  to  the  Durham 
Colliery  Enginemen’s  Relief  Association. 

. uft.%-  (a.)  The  government  of  the  associations  which  belong  to 
„ the  Durham  County  Mining  Federation  is  vested  in  a 
Council,  with  a president,  treasurer,  and  secretaries,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  with  a president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  or  corresponding  and  financial  secretaries.  The 
salaries  of  the  officers,  generally  speaking,  vary  with  the 
county  variations  in  wages.  Each  lodge  has  also  its  local 
officers  and  committee.  The  Council  meets  regularly 
every  two  or  three  months,  and  special  meetings  are 
summoned  by  the  Executive  Council  or  Committee.  This 
latter  body  deals  with  urgent  cases,  and  such  business  as 
the  Council  may  direct,  or,  in  the  Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics'  Association,  transacts  the  less  important  busi- 
ness done  between  the  general  delegate  meetings.  Meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  are  summoned  by  the 
corresponding  secretary.  Special  lodge  committee  meet- 
ings are  convened  by  the  president,  “ with  the  approbation 
of  the  secretary."  The  voting  power  of  members  on  the 
council  of  the  Durham  Miners’  and  the  Durham  Cokemen’s 
and  Labourers’ Associations  varies  according  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  different  lodges.  A maximum  number  of  votes 
is.  however,  fixed  in  the  rules  of  both  unions.  Each 
delegate  on  the  Council  of  the  Durham  Colliery  Me- 
chanics’ Association  has  one  vote  for  every  financial 
member.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  any 
lodge  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  from  that  body  to 
the  Council.  Alterations  are  made  in  the  rules  at  the  annual 
general  or  Council  meeting,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  members  present. 

i»  (A)  The  entrance  fee  to  the  Durham  Cokemen’s  and 

'S  i Labourers’  and  the  Durham  Colliery  Mechanics’  As- 
sociation  are  fixed  by  the  local  branches.  _The  entrance 
fee  to  the  Durham  Miners’  Association  is  2x.  Gil.  for 
ordinary  members,  and  Is.  M.  for  boys  over  16  (cf . infra, 
note  to  " Table  of  Benefits,”  page  70).  According  to  the 
rules  of  this  association,  members  of  other  miners’ 
unions  are  admitted  free,  “if  their  union  admits  members 
of  this  Association  free.”  “Members  of  unions  other  than 
miners  pay  the  difference  between  the  entrance  fees  of  the 
two  societies.”  The  subscription  to  the  central  funds  of  the 
associations,  which  entitles  a memberto  “ labour  benefits,” 
is  lx/.  per  fortnight  for  full  members.  Members  of  the 
Durham  Miners'  Association  under  40,  who  pay  Is.  or 
Is.  I W.  a fortnight,  are  entitled  to  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
h :[ill=*ler  or  lower  rate,  as  well  as  protection  for  labour. 
Half-members  and  half-time  boys  pay  a proportionately 
lower  subscription.  When  the  funds  fall  Delow  a certain 


'm"1.!*,rs  riven  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules 
"V"*'  "nt  "f  70.0UU  (j,r  p.  37). 

t L!  . given  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules 

WWlillt  u(  3,7mi  p.  37). 

’ !"«**•  Vol.  X.,  p.  9.  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  13-1.  An 
*"■  <■>  m,,t.  ti.  i,  Mi.  i„,, 


of  Questions  were 

iswcrs  to  Schedules 
ers  to  Schedules  of 


specified  amount,  either  the  benefits  are  reduced  or  special  [5  8(  (&.)’ 
levies  raised.  Members  in  arrears  are  “ suspended  from 
all  benefits  ” for  a certain  period  after  the  arrears  have 
been  paid.  Members  of  the  Durham  Colliery  Mechanics’ 
Association  more  than  26  weeks  in  arrears  are  “ex- 
cluded ” from  the  association. 

('  ■)  With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  disputes  between  (c.)  Dispute 
employers  and  employed,  Joint  Committees  (see  infra,  refutations. 
page  70)  have  full  power  to  deal  with  certain  matters  in 
dispute  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  parties 
concerned.  General  or  county  questions  are  decided 
by  the  Federation  Board,  and  either  a speeial  committee 
or  full  meeting  of  the  Owners’  Association.  Generally 
speaking,  the  rules  further  proride  that  the  sanction 
of  the  Council  or  Committee  must  be  obtained  before 
any  notice  of  strike  is  given.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  Durham  Cokemen’s  and  Labourers’  Associa- 
tion, it  is  further  necessary  that  a majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  should  be  in  favour  of  a strike.  The 
control  of  the  men  on  strike  is  vested  in  the  associa- 
tion. According  to  the  rules  of  the  Cokemen’s  and 
Mechanics’  Associations,  negociations  are,  however, 
allowed  to  take  place  between  the  employers  and  the 
men,  iu  the  latter  case,  under  the  guidance  of  the  general 
secretary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  of  the  Durham 
Miners’  Association  require  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Council  for  any  agreement  made  in  a case  of 
dispute.  Votes  are  taken  weekly  during  any  strike  or 
lock-out  among  the  miners,®  and  a majority  of  two-thirds 
at  a meeting  is  necessary  both  for  its  commencement  and 
continuance.  Further,  the  rules  of  this  and  the  Coke- 
men’s and  Labourers’  Associations  provide  that  no  strike 
for  an  advance  in  wages  should  be  allowed  unless  the 
average  earnings  have  been  taken,  each  “ flat  ’’  separately, 
and  for  three  successive  fortnights,  and  the  result  laid 
before  the  Executive  Committee,  or  sent  in  to  the  general 
secretary.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics’  Association,  an  attempt  at  settlement  must  be 
made  by  the  general  secretary  or  Executive,  before  any 
strike  is  entered  upon.  It  is  also  stated  that  “ no 
member  shall  accept  the  post  of  a delegate,  if  he  feels 
that  his  employer  would  disapprove,  and  discharge  him  in 
consequence."  Any  member  who  “boasts  of  his  inde- 
pendence towards  his  employers,  on  account  of  being  a 
member  of  the  society  ” is  fined.  If  he  persists  in  so 
doing.  “theExecutiveliaspower  to  suspend  or  expel  him.  ” 

(<l.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  various.  They  (j.i  Objects. 
desire  to  protect  members  from  injustice  on  the  part  of 
employers,  to  obtain  laws  for  the  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  mines  or  cokeyards,  to  provide  benefit  funds,  and 
to  assist  other  societies  with  similar  objects.  The  Durham 
Colliery  Mechanics’  Association  further  desires  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  to  secure  the  wages  contracted  for, 
and  to  prevent  illegal  stoppages.  The  Miners’,  Enginemen’s, 
Mechanics',  and  Cokemeu’s  Associations  belong  to  the 
Durham  County  Mining  Federation.  The  objects  of  this 
society  arc  “ to  protect  the  interests  of  members  and  con- 
sider questions  affecting  the  associations,”  such  as  “ alte- 
rations in  wages,  hours,  or  modes  of  working  generally,” 
and  “ to  arrange  a proper  sliding  scale  for  the  regulation 
of  wages.” 

(e.)  The  members  of  the  Federation  Board  are  elected  £•)  Durham 
from  the  four  associations  composing  the  Federation.  Its  SX? 
officers  are  a secretary  and  treasurer.  The  chairman  is  f-Dratwn 
chosen  at  each  meeting.  The  Board  meets  when  necessary,  Uo<ird- 
and  is  convened  by  the  secretary  or  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  associations.  Each  member  of  the  Board  has  one 
vote  for  ordinary  purposes.  A majority  of  two-thirds 
of  all  financial  members  of  the  Federation  is  necessary, 

“ before  any  action  be  taken,”  and  the  decision  of  this 
majority  is  binding.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  are  paid 
by  each  association  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes 
it  possesses.  Each  association  also  pays  the  expenses  of 
its  own  members  (').  It  was  stated  that  the  Federation 
Boavd  had  been  the  means  of  clearing  up  many  disputes, 
preventing  stoppages  of  work,  getting  wages'  questions 
settled,  and  fixing  sliding  scales  (*). 


* N.B.— 1 Tin's  rule  it  not  ncteil  on. 

(•)  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  72-4.  {*)  Digest,  Vol.  I,p.  10. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§  84  (/’.!]  Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Employes’  Associations  in  Durham. 


(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  72 — 4.) 


Benefits. 

1 

Durham  Miners’  Association. 

Durham  Cokemen’s 
and  Labourers’  Association. 

Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics’  Association. 

Dispute 

1.  Ordinary  members  10.?.  a week 

2.  “ Victimised  ’’  members : 

a.  Full  members  15s.  a 
week,  and  Is.  a week  for 
each  child  under  14,  not 
working. 

b.  Half  members  6s.  6 d.  a 
week. 

The  benefit  is  paid  for  not  more 
than  12  months. 

Appeals  to  Associations  outside  the 
tion  Board ; support  obtained  in  1 

1.  Ordinary  members  10s.  a 

week  for  12  weeks ; 5s.  a 
week  for  12  weeks. 

2.  “Victimised"  members  15s. 

a week,  and  Is.  a week 
for  each  child  under  14,  not 
working. 

Federation  or  to  the  general  publ 
this  manner  is  divided  pro  rata  pe 

1.  Ordinary  members  l(i, 
week. 

2.  “Victimised "members  13,  a 

week,  and  Is.  a week  for  bovs 
under  13  and  girls  under  15. 
Delegates  receive  the  amount  ci 
their  wages  at  the  time  of  their 
dismissal. 

ic  are  made  through  the  Fetlera- 
ir  member  of  each  Association. 

Funeral 

1.  Full  members  paying  Is.  a 

fortnight,  41. : 

Death  of  wife,  3?. 

Death  of  son  under  13  or  un- 
married daughter,  11. 

2.  Full  members  pay  big  Is.  6 d. 

a fortnight  : 

Double  the  above  rates. 

3.  Half  members  paying  Gd. 

and  9 d.  a f ortnight : 

21.  and  41.  respectively. 

Applications  may  he  made  to 
the  branches  for  voluntarr 
contributions. 

Sick  * 

1.  Full  members  paying  Is  a 

fortnight,  or  half  mem  bers 
paying  9 d.  a fortnight: 
5s.  a week  for  26  weeks,  2s.  6 d. 
a week  for  26  weeks,  Is.  3<Z. 
“ until  recovery.” 

2.  Full  members  paying  Is.  6<f. 

a fortnight  : 

Double  the  above  rates. 

3.  Half  members  paying  6 d. 

afoitnight: 

Half  the  above  rates. 

Distress  - 

Executive  Committee  may  grant 
money  in  deserving  cases,  but 
not  more  than  51.  without 
sanction  of  branches. 

Out-of-work 

— 

— 

10s.  a week  for  26  weeks ; 5s.  s 
week  for  26  weeks. 

Shifting  allowance 

“ Victimised  ” members  on  finding 
work,  receive  5s.  for  first  mile, 
then  Is.  a mile  up  to  30  miles. 

Members  in  receipt  of  dispute 
, benefit,  on  finding  work,  re- 
ceive 5s.  for  first  mile,  &c. 

“Victimised”  members,  kc.,  re- 
ceive 6.?.  for  first  mile  and  then 
Is.  for  every  additional  mile. 

* Entrance  fee  into  the  sick  fund  is  separate  from  the  entrance  fee  of  the  trade  union,  as  such. 


Joint  Boards.  65.  Four  Joint  Committees,  representative  of  the  coal- 
owners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miners,  cokemen, 
enginemen,  and  mechanics,  respectively,  on  the  other, 
have  been  established  in  Durham.  They  have  full  power 
to  deal  with  questions  in  dispute  referred  to  their  con- 
sideration by  the  parties  concerned  ; their  decision  is,  in 
every  case,  final.  They  have,  however,  no  jurisdiction  in 
general  or  county  questions,  questions  of  safety,  or  in- 
volving the  dismissal  of  workmen.  Applications  for 
advances  or  reductions  may  be  considered  by  the  Joint 
Committees,  if  the  wages  of  a “ flat,”  or  part  of  a colliery 
are  above  or  below  the  county  average  (*).°  These  Com- 
mittees afford  courts  “ through  which  local  questions  can 
be  regulated  by  themselves,”  or,  in  cases  which  require 
local  investigation,  referred  to  local  arbitration  (s). 

(n.)  Constitu-  (a.)  The  boards  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 

gaterumeni.  an^-  employed,  chosen  from  their  respective  associations. 

The  County  Court  J udge  of  D urham  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committees.  The  miners’  board  meets  once  a fortnight, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  chairman  (3).  It  is 


required  that  the  secretary  shall  give  all  the  members* 
certain  length  of  notice  of  such  meetings,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  discussed  shall  be  stated  m 
the  notices.  The  rules  of  the  committee  also  lay  dowi 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  under  whiet 
application  may  be  made  for  an  advance  or  reduction  m 
wages,  the  length  of  notice  to  be  given  for  hearing  claims 
or  counter  claims.  A specified  time  must  elapse  beto 


any  question  decided  by  the  committees  can  be  rec^ 

votes 

between  the  owners’  and  the  men's  representatives,  the 


sidered  . . . The  members  of  these  boards  vote  upon 
question  at  issue,  and,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  v 


oetween  one  owners  anu  iub  umu  o • 

chairman  has  a casting  vote.  It  was  stated  that  i 
cokemen’s  committee  cannot  come  to  a decision,  the 
man  orders  a reference.  Each  side  appoints  arbitrators,  # 
they  settle  with  the  concurrence  of  the  committee  t j- 
In  questions  which  require  local  investigation, tn 
provide  that  two  referees  shall  be  chosen  by  , a 
and  men  respectively.  “A  joint  report  is  made 
sides,  and  if  the  parties  . . . cannot  agree,  they  s 


° N3.— Since  the  strike  of  1802  this  role  has  been  altered,  anil  now  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  average  of  the  seam  is  above  or  below  the 
county  average. 

(‘)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  9,  59.  (a)  Digest.  Vol.  L,  p.  59,  Patterson.  13. 

(*)  Digest,  vol.  I.,  pp.  8,  9.  69. 


» NJ3.— The  chairman  of  the  cokemeu’s  committee 
and  in  the  other  sections  of  the  committee  references 
ordered  on  complicated  or  technical  questions. 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  PP- 11.  60- 
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umpire,  who  constitutes  a board  of  arbitration  to  settle 
the  question  ” If  the  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  in 
the  appointment  of  an  umpire,  the  choice  rests  with  the 
County  Court  Judge  of  Durham.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  miners’  committee,  wages  to  be  paid  to  workmen 
who  are  engaged  in  new  seams  are  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  if  they  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment (J). 

(6.)  General  or  county  questions  are  considered  by  the 
Federation  Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
miners,  mechanics,  enginemen,  and  cokemen  (see  xupra , 
page  09),  and  a special  committee  or  a full  meeting  of  the 
owners’  association.  The  chairman  is  elected  at  each 
meeting.  He  is  generally  the  chairman  of  the  owners’ 
committee  (3). 

lid.  The  system  of  conciliation  was  first  introduced  into 
s the  coal  trade  in  England  in  1872,  when  a standing  joint 
committee  was  appointed  in  Durham,  consisting  of  an  equal 
• number  of  delegates  from  the  associations  of  coal  owners 
and  miners,  to  settle  all  disputes  that  might  arise.  Joint 
committees  have  since  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
cokemen’s,  mechanics’  and  engincmen’s  associations  (J).‘ 
Twenty-five  meetings  were  held  in  1890,  and  1,010  cases 
brought  forward.  Of  these,  552  were  from  the  miners  ; 
377  from  the  owners  : 54  from  the  cokemen  ; 15  from  the 
enginemen,  and  18  from  the  mechanics.  305  cases  were 
decided  : 125  were  referred  to  local  arbitration  ; 327  were 
settled  by  mutual  agreement  ; 233  were  withdrawn,  and 
26  ruled  out  of  jurisdiction  (!).  Although  the  commit- 
tees make  provision  for  reference  to  arbitration,  it  is 
said  that  the  method  is  seldom  invoked.  11  In  1883,  only 
37  out  of  562  cases  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  19 
were  reported  upon  by  persons  nominated  to  inquire 
into  the  facts.  In  1884,  23  were  settled  in  the  latter 
fashion,  and  45  were  settled  by  arbitration  ” (6). 

(«.)  The  miners’  section  of  the  J oint  Committee  is  at 
present  (July  1891)  overburdened  with  work.  The  conse- 
quent delay  in  its  decisions  causes  considerable  friction,  and 
strikes  have  been  more  frequent.  ^Repudiations  of 
awards  are,  however,  exceptional  and  the  men  state  that 
they  come  almost  equally  from  employers  and  employed. 
The  difficulty  with  the  men  arises  from  cases  upon  which 
they  themselves  adjudicate  instead  of  referring  them  for 
settlement  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

(/>•)  The  enginemen’s  section  of  the  Committee  “ works 
""  well,"  and  has  brought 1 ‘ untold  blessings,"  both  to  employers 
and  employed  (7).  It  has  fewer  cases  to  deal  with  than  that 
of  the  miners,  partly  because  the  enginemen  are  a smaller 
body,  and  partly  because  the  varying  circumstances  which 
attach  to  a miners’  Work  do  not  arise  hi  that  of  an  engine- 
nutn.  Its  decisions  are  not  delayed,  and  are  loyally 
carried  out  on  both  sides  (s). 

('••)  The  cokemen's  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
"generally  speaking  does  a useful  work.”  The  Cokemen’s 
Association  does  all  in  its  power  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  Committee,  but  its  awards  are  occasionally  ques- 
tioned. The  cokemen  were  stated  to  be  11  the  greatest 
defaulters  in  this  respect  ” (•). 

67.  “Inherent  difficulties”  interfere  in  this  district  with 
the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Joint  Committees.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  stated  that  “ there  are  no  three  firms 
together  ....  who  have  a preponderating  influence.” 

In  the  second  place,  “ the  conditions  of  the  different 
inmes  in  Durham  are  more  divergent  than  the  conditions 
I the  different  mines  in  Cleveland  ....  There  are  at 
least  two,  if  not  three,  quite  distinct  qualities  of  coal 
mined  in  the  county  of  Durham,”  and  “the  interests 
ot  the  owners  of  these  different  classes  of  pits  are  quite 
different.  ’ Thus,  there  is  “ a divergence  of  interests  which 
is  inevitably  reflected  in  the  deliberations  of  any  body 
!’  ®Tnera  representing  those  interests,  and  the  same 
S,  “"Sf  • • for  ^e  miner  ” (10).  The  witnesses  from 

Durham  Coal  Owners’  Association,  however,  urged 
ie  necessity  for  discipline  among  the  members  of 
ie  Union  (“).  There  were,  at  the  time  when  evidence 
s/ril-  ^'Ven  (July . 1891),  cases  of  large  collieries  on 
.A®  ■»?  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
' uie  Miners  Union.  Some  of  the  men  were  “jealous” 
*1*7?  Rnu’uilt  of  work  controlled  by  the  action  of 
“ an^  they  “ kick  over  the  traces  ” (12). 

mn  the  Miners’  Association  was  first  started  the  men 
tj'  ' , ™ost  invariably  obeyed  the  rulings  of  their  Execu- 
tint  1 - 6 lav,e  very  many  cases  now  in  which  they  do 
ciitif'n^V  i ancl  ’ ' that  “ tending  to  break  off  all  nego- 
,..u  j between  the  two  associations.”  This  view  was 
— 'y  one  °f  the  witnesses  (Mr.  Stobart,  agent  to 

n'rL^T: ; Uunbton,2614.  (“)  Rules  ot  Joint  Committee, 
•‘‘Il.ilm  ion  m i ,’. Vo  ;, 1*P.  9,  1».  59.  (•)  Memorandum  on  Boards 
ruiluin  m.  iw,'1  Ovapiliatton.  <‘)  Digest,  Vol.  X.,  p.  9,  («)  Memo- 

'•'  lhee-t.  Vni  T j;  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.^  (’)  lambtan,  MU. 
1132-0,  U)  Digest,  Vol.  X.,  p.  59 ; Poster,  2748.  (■«)  Bell, 

’ t">  Digest,  VoL  L.p.  10.  .(>■)  &nsom,283o!  I 


Lord  Durham  and  part  owner  of  collieries  in  the  county),  r?  er  1 
Ihe  president  of  the  Owners’ Association  was.  however.  : 

more  “sanguine,”  (>)  and  both  witnesses  held  that  “if 
the  miners  would  agree  to  leave  full  power  in  the  hands 
or  their  Executive.”  strikes  would  be  almost  entirely 
avoided  (2).  The  difficulties  in  Durham,  therefore,  may 
lessen  as  the  union  organisation  gets  stronger  but  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  the  union  should  be  governed 
ft  ” (■’)•  Statements  were  made  to  the 

eirect  that  the  present  system  might  also  be  improved 
by  lessening  the  range  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committees,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  local  settle- 
me“t-  “ ,was  further  suggested  that  perhaps  the  pros- 
pect or  being  able  to  settle  any  question  that  may  arise 
by  arbitration  inclines  both  owners  and  men  to  bring 
cjuestions  before  the  Committee,  instead  of  settling  them 

68.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  organisations  on  the  Effect  of 
relations  between  employers  and  employed,  in  the  Answers  orijSta- 
to  the  schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission,  ti"U5.on  . 

12  out  of  16  trade  associations  stated  that  strikes  had  twemem-6' 
become  less  frequent  in  late  years.  The  Durham  Miners’  riven  an* 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  number  emi’toj'eA 
had  been  “about  the  same,”  and  the  Durham  Coal 
Owners’  Association  stated  that  they  had  been  more 
frequent  (■').  Both  representatives  from  the  Durham 
Miners’  Association  urged,  however,  .that  good  relations 

exist  between  the  employers  and  owners,  ou  the  one  hand 
and  the  Union  officials,  on  the  other  (5).  Strikes  are  to 
some  extent  brought  about  because  “ the  young  men  with 
no  cares  on  their  shoulders,  and  who  probably  do  not  know 
what  a strike  is,  are  perfectly  ready  to  rush  into  ” any 
dispute  (6).  Hitherto,  employers  and  employed  have 
also  been  “ antagonistic  ” tc*  each  other,  and  their  “ habits  ” 
and  “ prejudices  ” are  not'  to  be  changed  “ in  a day  or 
even  in  years  ” (7). 

69.  The  Cleveland  Mine  Owners’  Association  was  estab-  rrr 
lished  in  1873  and  now  includes  eight  firms,  which  together  Clevec'axd, 
own  1J  mines,  employ  5,397  ironstone  miners  out  of  a Orgaui=a- 
total  number  in  the  district  of  6,579,  i.e.  83  per  cent.,  and  tiousofEm- 
produce  five-sixths  of  the  total  annual  output  of  ironstone  p,orcr3' 

in  Cleveland  (8). 

(«.)  The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  a ra.)  co»Mtu- 
Council ; a Finance  Committee  exists,  and  a Committee  of  itou  and 
Mining  Engineers  reports  on  practical  matters.  The 
association’s  officers  consist  of  a chairman,  rice-chairman 
and  secretary.  The  voting  power  of  each  member  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  annual  output,  but  no  member  can 
possess  more  than  three  votes.  The  rules  may  be  altered 
at  a special  meeting,  of  which  14  days’  notice  must  be 
given  to  each  member.  Provision  is  made  for  arbitration 
in  case  of  disputes  between  members  as  to  the  “ construc- 
tion ” of  the  rules.  In  ease  of  dispute  two  arbitrators  are 
chosen,  one  by  each  party.  These,  in  case  of  failure  to 
agree,  choose  an  umpire  before  entering  upon  the  case. 

The  arbitrators’  award,  or  that  of  the  umpire,  is  final. 

“ Any  firm  desiring  to  join  the  association  must  inform 
the  secretary  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  mines 
worked,  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  represent 
the  firm,  and  names  of  the  mining  engineers.”  The  film 


must  also  state  the  total  number  of  tons  of  ironstone 
raised  in  each  mine  during  the  previous  year  and  the  profit 
per  ton  “ which  it  is  sought  to  assure."  In  the  case  of  new 
mines,  the  probable  quantity  for  the  ensuing  six  mouths 
must  be  given.  One  of  the  rules  requires  each  member 
to  deposit  promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  assured.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the 
association  are  defrayed  from  time  to  time  by  “ calls  ” 
made  on  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  output  ('•*). 

There  is  a provision  that  any  breach  of  rules  may  be 
punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  100/.,  and  “ continued 
contravention  ” by  a sum  not  exceeding  50/.  a day.  Six 
months’  notice  is  required  of  withdrawal  from  the  associa- 
tion and  payment  by  the  withdrawing  members  of  due 
proportion  of  the  liabilities  up  to  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  asso-  (4.)  Benefit. 
ciation,  when  a strike  or  lock-out,  other  than  a general 
Suspension  of  work,  occurs,  members  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. The  amount  of  such  compensation  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  two  mining  engineers,  appointed  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  are  to  investigate  the  claims  and 
ascertain  the  loss  of  work  and  men  employed  at  mainten- 
ance work  from  day  to  day.  “ The  claim  of  the  firm  must 
consist  of  assurance  on  the  profit  on  the  deficiency  of 
output,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  the  mine 
in  a current  going  condition.”  The  basis  for  calculating 

(')  Stobart,  1808.  (*)  Wood,  1789  ; Stobart,  1991.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I., 

p.  60.  (‘)  Answers  toSchedules  ofQucstious,pp.ll4-19, 412.  (-1  Digest, 

Vol.  I.,  p.  9.  (»)  Stobart,  1994.  (’)  Wilson,  606.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  X.,  p 14. 

Hell,  1394.  Answers  to  Schedules  ot  Questions,  p.  381.  (“)  Answers  to 

Schedules  o£  Questions,  p.  381. 
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[4  69  <6.)l  deficiency  of  output  is  the  average  quantity  worked 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  stoppage.  If  a 
mine  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  association,  the 
matter  in  dispute  must  be  laid  before  a general  meeting 
and  the  course  adopted  by  the  owners  of  the  mine 
approved  by  a majority  of  votes.  The  owners  concerned 
must  be  guided  by  the  association  and  make  no  conces- 
sion without  its  consent. 

<<•„)  Dispute  (e.)  A Joint  Committee  of  mine  owners  and  miners 
regulation.  fias  power  to  deal  with  such  disputes  as  are  referred  to 
its  consideration  by  the  parties  concerned,  but  these 
exclude  county  or  district  questions  (').  The  rules  of  the 
Mine  Owners’  Association  provide  that  all  prices  and 
wages  paid  at  a new  mine  must  be  settled  between  the 
owners  of  the  mine  and  the  association,  and  that  no 
member  may  make  any  alteration  in  wages  or  hours 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  (3). 

(<*.)  objects.  (</.)  The  main  objects  of  the  association  are  the  regula- 
tion of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  associated  firms  and 
their  workmen,  and  the  protection  of  members  by  mutual 
indemnity  against  losses  by  strikes  (3).  “ The  drift  of 

events  ” forced  the  owners  to  organise  in  1873.  “ Trade 
unions  were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  that  the  masters  should  have  a similar 
organisation  ” (4). 

Organise-  70.  The  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Miners’  Associa- 
plovoA  Em‘  tion  was  formed  in  1872,  and  out  of  a total  number  of  0,579 
ironstone  miners  employed  in  the  Cleveland  district,  in- 
cludes 4,600  or  4,700,  and  in  addition  700  or  800  limestone 
quarrymen  outside  the  Cleveland  district. 

(a.)  amstitu-  («.)  The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  a 
Him  ami  Council  and  an  Executive  Committee.  Its  officers  consist 
government.  0f  a president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  There  are  also 
two  auditors  and  three  trustees.  The  council  deals  with 
“ all  questions  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  association.” 
The  Executive  Committee  “ takes  action  in  emergencies, 
but  always  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council.’  Each 
lodge  has  a committee  and  local  officers  ; lodge  meetings 
are  called  by  the  lodge  president  with  the  approval  of  the 
lodge  secretary.  Any  member  may  appeal  from  his  lodge 
to  the  General  Council.  Three  months’  notice  must  be 
given  of  any  proposed  alteration  in  the  rules,  and  no 
change  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  a majority  of 
members  at  a special  general  meeting. 

(6.)  Bem-ftti  (J>-)  The  entrance  fee  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
and  tubscrip-  Council,  and  it  is  provided  that  “ financial  members  of 
lions.  unions  in  another  district  or  county  ” shall  be  admitted 

free,  if  the  union  in  question  admits  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Association  on  similar  terms.  The  subscription 
is  3 d.  per  week,  “ or  whatever  sum  may  be  fixed  by  the 
members.”  A special  levy  is  raised  or  the  benefits  reduced 
when  necessary.  Any  member  more  than  12  weeks  in 
arrears  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  until  a month  after  his 
arrears  are  paid.  Accident,  dispute,  distress  benefits,  and 
a “shifting  allowance”  for  “ victimised ” members  are 
granted  by  the  association.0 

(e)  Dispute  (<*■)  "With  regard  to  the  special  regulations  concerning 
regulations,  disputes  with  employers,  a Joint  Committee  exists  with 
full  power  to  settle  any  question  that  may  be  referred  to 
its  consideration  by  the  parties  concerned,  but  general 
district  questions  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Committees’ 
functions.  The  rules  of  the  Miners’  Association  provide 
that  any  matter  in  dispute  must  be  investigated  by  the 
lodge  Committee  and  laid  before  the  District  Council  or 
Executive  Committee  before  any  strike  is  allowed  to  take 
place.  A two-thirds’  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
association  in  favour  of  a strike  is  also  necessary.  Any 
lodge  on  strike  is  under  the  control  of  the  association, 

“ but  the  workmen  may  come  to  any  agreement  which 
is  satisfactory  to  therpselves  and  not  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  other  members  ” (5). 


Benefits  afforded  by  the  Association. 


(Tabulated  Rules : 

No.  89.; 

> 

Accident. 

Dispute. 

Distress. 

“Shifting” 

allowance. 

Members  are  pro- 
vided with  legal 
assistance  to 
enable  them  to 
obtain  compen- 
sation from  their 

employers. 

1.  Ordinary  members, 
10.i.  a week ; 1*.  6<l.  a 
week  lor  each  ohild  1 
under  12. 

2.  “ Victimised  ” mem-  : 
bers,  15*.  a week ; 
J*.  6d.  a week  for  each 
child  under  12,  for 
four  weeks,  unless 
continued  for  a longer 
period  by  the  Oouncil. 

Legal  assistance  pro- 
vided, but  not  for 
those  who  have  in- 
fringed the  Mines 
Regulation  Act. 

This  may 
be  granted 
by  a vote 

members. ; 

Any  “ victimised  ’• 
member  shall,  on 
finding  work, 
receive  as  a re- 
moving portion 
such  sum  as  the 
Council  may  de- 
termine. 

(>)  Digest,  Tol.  I,  p.  14.  (’)  Tabulated  Rules.  No.  139.  (»)  Digest, 

Yol.  I.,  p.  14.  (*)  Bell,  1530.  (*)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  89. 


71.  The  Jomt  Committee  already  referred  to  con^,  , 
six  representatives  of  employers  and  emnl0vPil  T lf 
from  the  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Mmere’  a ; 
ciatiou,  and  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners’  AssocinT 
respectively.  The  miners’  members  of  the  Comm^ 
serve  for  12  months,  “ unless  a majority  of  the  meml  ** 
of  the  Association  determine  to  the  contrarv " W ** 
half,  which  is  eligible  for  re-election,  retires  every 
months.  The  Committee  does  not  meet  regularly  hm 
circumstances  require,  and  after  seven  days’  noticed 
There  is  no  permanent  chairman,  and  one  is  chosen  at  ell 
meeting.  The  chairman  has  no  casting  vote,  and  in 
case  of  an  equal  division  of  the  votes  of  the  members,  ft! 


matter  under  discussion  is  referred  to  arbitration  ir\>\ 
trators,  with  full  power  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute 
are  chosen  by  the  employers  and  employed  respectively 
and  these  appoint  an  umpire  “ in  the  usual  way.”  fit 
decision  is  final  and  binding  for  three  months  (!).  n 
least  three  members  from  each  association  are  necessary 
to  form  a quorum.  The  rules  of  the  Miners'  Association 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  the  right  of  bringing  dis- 
putes under  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Any  workman  who  has  a grievance  must  lay  it  before  the 
committee  of  his  lodge.  If  approved  by  this  body,  the 
case  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Work- 
men’s Association,  but  not  until  after  an  endeavour  hay 
been  made  to  effect  a settlement  with  the  manager  of  ' 
the  mine  where  the  dispute  exists.  The  Executive 
Council,  if  it  thinks  fit,  lays  the  matter  before  the  Joint  ! 
Committee.  This  Committee,  where  it  does  not  “ settle" 
questions,  ventilates  and  determines  the  exact  nature  of  j 
each  grievance,  after  which  the  cases  are  either  referred  ■ 
to  arbitration  or  hack  to  the  individual  mine  owners  and  ! 
their  men  for  settlement  (3).  If  any  member  of  the 
Committee  is  directly  interested  in  the  question  under 
discussion  he  is  required  to  abstain  from  voting  upon  it, 
one  member  of  the  opposite  side  also  abstaining  from 
voting.  The  awards  of  the  Committee  are  made  retro- 
spective, if  necessary,  and  are  binding  for  three  months  ('). 
Notice  of  a proposed  alteration  in  rules  must  be  given  at 
the  meeting  previous  to  its  discussion.  Each  side  pays 
its  own  share  of  the  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  cost  of  the  umpire,  when  one  is 
required,  is  borne  equally  by  the  two  associations  (J). 
The  Joint  Committee  take  cognisance  of  some  cases 
of  dismissal,  and  generally  “ of  matters  likely  to  lead  to 
trouble  (fi).’’ 


72.  The  Joint  Committee  was  established  in  Cleveland  in 
1873.  It  meets  on  an  average  five  or  six  times  a year,  j/, 
and  deals  with  about  seven  questions  at  each  meeting.  Ii  in- 
disposed of  29  questions  in  1890,  23  of  which  were  filed 
by  the  men ; 18  were  referred  to  mine  managers  and 
miners  as  arbitrators  ; five  were  referred  to  the  mine 
owners’  secretary  and  miners’  agent ; two  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  remaining  four  were  remitted  to  the  firms  them- 
selves to  dispose  of.  An  umpire  was  called  in  on  two  occa- 
sions. The  cost  of  the  Committee  to  the  employers  has 
varied  from  601.  to  140Z.  a year  (’).  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  this  district  was  stated  to  have  been  very 
successful.  Since  1874  there  has  only  been  one  instance 


of  the  non-acceptance  of  an  award.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  methods  of  the  Joint  Committee  were,  to  a 


certain  extent,  operative  in  the  non-associated  mines H- 
The  official  relations  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
union  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Reasons  given  for 
the  greater  success  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  this  dis- 
trict compared  with  that  in  Durham  were  that  Cleveland 
was  a much  smaller  district  than  Durham,  the  Owners 
Association  a more  compact  body,  “a  continuity  ™ 
officials’’  in  Cleveland  “ on  the  employers’  as  well  as 
the  men’s  side,”  and  less  work  and  no  delay  in  the  sett  e- 
ment  of  disputes  (9). 

73.  Oral  and  written  evidence  was  received  from  the  _v". 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery  Owners  Associa-  „ 
tion  and  the  Colliery  Officials’ Association  fortheRnon 
Yallev  and  district.  The  former  includes  70  firms,  vbice 


together  own  207  collieries,  employ  70,000  men, 


produce  annually  21,543,926  tons  out  of  a total  outputs  " 

Aiafa-w.  nf  90  ill  r.  rwF,  tnm  “ Three-fourths  ot 


colliery  officials  and  perhaps  all  the  managers  m 
district,”  belong  to  the  latter  association.  It  has  a 
bership  of  200  (I0).  . . . y ■.  * 

(u.)  The  government  of  the  former  association  i 
in  a Finance  Committee  and  “ such  other  commute 
may  deem  expedient.”  The  association  itself  is  dm 
three  Boards.  Each  Board  may  appoint  district  bomm 
of  its  members.  The  officers  of  the  assoemtion  ^ 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary,  and  three 
Each  Board  has  also  a chairman,  vice-chanma^anas^ 

(>)  Digest,  Yol.  1.,  p.  13.  (>)  Digest,  VoI.I,  PP-  A^-RVidence,  Yol-  L 

Yol.  I,  p.  61.  (‘)  Digest.  Yol.  I.,  p.  81.  (0  Mlmitesoi  E'‘jf pll. 

Appendix  II.  (•)  Dennington,  1380.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  P-  , Digni, 

(■)  Digest,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  13,  14,  15,  61.  Dennington,  1378.  I 
vol.  II,  pp.  16, 18. 
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tory.  General  meetings  are  convened  by  the  chairman  or 
vice-chairman.  Special  meetings  are  held  at  the  request 
of  six  members,  of  a Board,  or  “ in  an  emergency,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman.”  Each 
Board  regulates  the  time  of  its  own  meetings.  At  meet- 
ings of  the  association  and  district  Boards,  the  voting 
power  of  the  members  varies  in  proportion  to  “the 
tonnage  assured.”  The  chairman  has  a casting  vote.  The 
rules  may  be  altered  at  a special  meeting,  provided  that 
one-half  of  the  members  be  present  and  that  due  notice 
has  been  given  of  the  desired  change.  Appeal  may  be 
made  from  any  decision  of  a Board  or  Committee  to  the 
association. 


(A)  A member  of  this  association  “ may  be  the  part 
owner  of  a colliery  or  a director  or  other  officer  of  a joint 
stock  company  owning  a colliery,  or  the  trustee  of  any 
estate  in  bankruptcy,  or  the  liquidator  of  any  public  com- 
pany, or  a principal  agent  engaged  in  connection  with  a 
colliery, or  the  manufacturing  works  in  the  district,  of  any 
such  Owner.”  If  elected  by  a Board,  and  approved  by  the 
association,  the  member  must  furnish  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  output  of  each  colliery  during  the  previous 
year.  He  must  also  insure  all  his  collieries  in  the  district, 
and  pay,  “in  thirty-six  monthly  instalments,"  ljd.  for 
every  ton  of  output  for  which  he  is  assured.  Subscrip- 
tions are  based  on  the  output  of  coal ; the  sum  thus 
obtained  is  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
general  strike  (’).  The  working  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  cost  of  the  indemnities  paid  to  members 
for  strikes,  not  of  a general  character,  are  defrayed  by  an 
additional  annual  levy.  Any  member  who  acts  “ in  con- 
travention of  any  provision  or  resolution  of  the  associa- 
tion or  of  a Board  ” is  not  entitled  to  any  assistance,  and 
may  be  excluded  from  membership.  A period  of  six 
months  is  required  for  notice  of  withdrawal  and  payment 
is  exacted  of  “ all  moneys  due.”  The  rules  also  provide 
that  any  member  who  withdraws  “ on  account  of  the 
exhaustion  of  his  colliery,”  shall  be  entitled  to  “a  return 
of  not  less  than  one-half  of  his  interest  in  the  funds  at 
the  expiration  ” of  such  notice.  Any  member  in  arrears 
30  days  after  notice  has  been  received  of  the  default  may 
be  excluded  from  “the  rights  and  privileges"  of  member- 
ship. 

(c.)  With  regard  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  associa- 
tion, when  a strike  or  lock-out  occurs,  members  are  entitled 
to  compensation  for  their  loss  of  profits  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  cessation  of  work.  The  amount  of  the 
indemnity  is  regulated  by  a sliding  scale  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  coal,  with  the  object  of  making  a grant 
sufficient  to  cover  both  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
affected  colliery  and  the  estimated  loss  of  profits  (3). 
Cheques  for  current  working  expenses  may  be  drawn  by 
any  two  mem  b era  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Money 
paid  according  to  a resolution  of  the  Association  must  be 
drawn  by  three  members.  All  cheques  must  be  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary. 

(i/.)  Asliding  scale  J oint  Committee  deals  with  all  matters 
of  difference  arising  between  the  associated  employers 
and  their  workpeople  (see  infra , p.  74).  The  rules 
further  provide  that  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  a special 
meeting  of  the  Board  or  Committee  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
he  summoned  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question.  If 
necessary,  the  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  association. 
No  strike  or  lock-out  is  allowed  to  take  place  unless  it  is 
sanctioned  by  a three-fourths’  majority  of  all  the  members 
at  a special  meeting.  The  rules  further  provide  that 
“during  or  pending  a strike  or  stoppage,  no  workman 
who  has  been  employed  at  a colliery  shall  be  hired  at  any 
other  without  producing  his  discharge  or  last  pay  ticket, 
and  no  workmen  employed  at  a colliery  immediately 
before  a strike  or  stoppage  thereat  shall,  during  the 
dispute,  be  employed  by  any  member.”  It  was,  however, 
stated  that  this  policy  is  adopted  only  in  order  to  meet 
the  men's  action  in  refusing  to  work  in  order  to  support 
each  other’s  quarrels  (3).  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
association,  no  member  is  allowed  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  him,  without  the  sanction 
of  a Board  or  the  association.  Further,  the  Board  may 
not  authorise  any  general  change  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
hut  may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  “order  a 
temporary  allowance.” 

(<’■)  The  objects  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales 
Colliery  Owners'  Association  are  to  conduct  all  business 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  wages,  and  especially  to 
defend  its  members  against  unjust  demands  on  the  part 
<»t  their  workmen  (').  The  Colliery  Officials’  Association 
was  formed  with  the  object  of  discussing  questions  relating 
to  mining,  and  of  supporting  members  who  have  griev- 


o Digest,  Voi.  II.  p.  i. 


ances  caused  by  the  action  of  the  inspectors,  or  the  Legis-  [{ 73  («.)] 
lature  (’). 

74.  Oral  or  written  evidence  was  obtained  from  the 
Anthracite  Miners'  Defence  Society,  Carmarthen,  the 
Monmouthshire,  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  districts, 
and  the  Central  Association  of  the  South  Wales  and  Orgnnisa- 
Monmouthshire  Colliery  Workmen’s  Federation,  the  Employed. 
Rhondda  Miners'  Association  and  the  Rhondda  House 
Coal  Society  (2).  The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Miners'  Federation  includes  8,000  out  of  a total  number  of 
15,000  or  1(5,000  employed  in  the  district  (:1).  The  Aberdare 
and  Merthyr  Miners’  Association  numbers  8,000  out  of 
15,000  °(/'.e.  about  58  per  cent.),  and  the  Neath,  Swansea, 
and  Llanelly  Miners’  Association  4,000  out  of  about  6,000 
(i.c.  about  66  per  cent).  The  Rhondda  Miners’  Associa- 
tion was  stated  to  include  10,000  out  of  12,000  (i.r.  about 
88  per  cent.),  and  the  Rhondda  House  Coal  Society 
includes  3,500  members,  i.e.  the  whole  number  employed 
in  the  district  (4).  f It  is  alleged  that  there  has  been  some 
little  friction  in  this  district  between  the  men  belonging 
to  the  local  unions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mining 
Federaton  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  (5). 

(a.)  The  government  of  these  associations  is  vested  in  a <?■-  Ca'>,lil“- 
Committee,  Executive  Committee,  or  Board  of  Manage-  gUternmeni. 
ment.  The  officers  are  a president  or  chairman,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  The  Anthracite  Miners'  Defence  Society 
also  appoints  three  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  retires  yearly. 

The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Colliery  Work- 
men’s Federation  has  a rice-president  in  addition  to  the 
other  officers.  There  are  also  auditors,  and  three  to  five 
trustees.  A “ Works  Committee  ” of  unlimited  number 
of  members  is  formed  at  each  colliery  in  connection  with 
the  Anthracite  Miners’  Defence  Society.  All  the  mining 
districts  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  govern 
themselves  in  local  matters,  independently  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  the  local  lodges  also  govern  themselves  in  local 
matters.  In  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly,  each  lodge  has 
its  committee  and  local  officers,  and  meetings  are  held 
monthly  and  fortnightly.  Further,  the  lodges  elect 
annually  an  Arbitration  Committee  which  deals  with 
local  disputes.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  Executive 
Committee,  or  Board  of  Management  are  held  either 
every  month  or  when  necessary.  Ordinary  meetings  of 
the  society  in  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  “ are  held  at 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  members”  at  a distinct 
meeting  ; special  meetings  are  convened  by  the  officers. 

Appeal  may  be  made  from  any  decision  of  a lodge  to 
the  Board  of  Management  or  District  Committee.  The 
decision  of  these  bodies  is,  generally  speaking,  final. 

In  the  Central  Association,  and  in  tne  Monmouthshire 
District  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Colliery 
Workmen’s  Federation,  the  president  or  chairman  has  a 
casting  vote. 

(6.)  The  entrance  fees  vary  from  -id.  to  Is.  6<J.  for  full  {b.)  income 
members.  Members  of  local  or  district  funds  are  also  mem-  a”d 
bera  of  the  Federation.  Subscriptions  are  paid  monthly,  ure 

and  range  from  id.  to  Gd.  The  rules  of  the  Anthracite 
Miners’  Association,  and  the  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly 
Miners'  Association  also  proride  for  a special  levy  when 
the  funds  are  insufficient.  Members  in  arrears  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits.  No  benefit  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Monmouthshire  district  of 
the  Federation.  The  Anthracite  Miners’  Association,  and 
the  society  in  Neath,  Swansea  and  Llanelly,  grant  dispute 
benefits,  and  the  former  also  grants  legal  assistance  in 
case  of  accidents.  (For  details,  see  infra,  page  74.)  The 
funds  of  the  associations  are  invested  in  the  names  of 
trustees  ; the  manner  of  investment,  generally  speaking, 
is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Management  or  “ Monthly 
Meeting.”  J 


(r.)  A sliding  scale  Joint  Committee  deals  with  all  (c.)  Dispute 
matters  of  difference  arising  between  the  associated  reputations. 
employers  and  their  workpeople  (n)  (see  infra,  page  74). 

The  rules  of  the  workmen’s  associations  further  provide 
that  the  sanction  of  the  District  or  Monthly  Meeting, 
or  of  the  Board  of  Management,  must  he  obtained 
before  any  strike  is  allowed  to  take  place.  Any  matter 
in  dispute  in  the  Anthracite  Colleries  must  first  be  laid 
before  the  “Works  Committee,”  which  endeavours  to 
effect  a settlement.  The  matter  is  then  referred,  if 
necessary,  to  a district  meeting,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration.  In  Neath,  Swansea, 
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[4  («•)]  and  Llanelly,  the  roles  of  the  Miners’  Association  provide 

that  the  committee  o£  the  colliery  must  attempt  to  bring 
about  a settlement,  before  any  application  is  made  to  the 
District  Meeting.  Sub-contracts  are  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  the  Anthracite  Miners’  Defence  Society,  and  the 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  branch  of  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Colliery  Workmen’s  Federation. 

(<f.)  Objrdi.  (el.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  arc  various.  They 
desire  to  procure  laws  for  the  better  management  of  mines, 
and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  : to 
protect  the  interests  of  colliery  workmen,  and  to  improve 
their  social  and  political  position.  They  also  aim  at  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  miners,  and  procuring  for  their 
members  compensation  for  accidents.  Their  main  objects 
include,  further,  the  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  one 
8-hour  shift  per  day  ; aid  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
or  lock-outs,  aud  the  protection  of  miners  from  injustice 
on  the  part  of  employers.  The  Central  Association  and 
the  Monmouthshire  branch  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Colliery  Workmen’s  Federation  desire  to 
assist  in  federating  the  workmen  of  the  civilised  world. 


Table  of  Benefits  Granted  by  Associations  of  Employes 
in  South  Whiles  and  Monmouthshire. 

_ (AV  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  90-3.) 


Joint  Boards.  75.  In  the  year  1875,  in  consequence  of  a strike  which 
lasted  for  17  weeks,  and  was  at  length  settled  by  con- 
ciliation, the  South  Wales  Miners’  Sliding  Scale  and 
Joint  Committee  was  established.  It  is  stated  that  this 
scale  and  the  Joint  Committee  in  connection  with  it, 
have  been  successful  for  17  years  in  preventing  any 
general  strike,  but  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  recently 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
local  disputes  (’).  It  was  stated  that  80  cases  have  been 
brought  before  the  Committee  during  the  last  six  years, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  which  have  been  due  to  the 
workmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  dealt  with 
amicably  and  successfully.  It  was  alleged,  however,  that 
many  of  them  were  matters  of  such  a trivial  nature  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  settled  locally,  and  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  Sliding  Scale  Committee  (*). 

(a.)  Comittu-  («•)  The  J oint  Committee  consists  of  an  equal  number 
tion  ami  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  chosen 
gmtmmmt.  from  their  respective  associations.  It  has  also  a chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  two  secretaries,  appointed  respectively 
by  employers  and  employed.  The  Committee  meets  at 
least  once  a month.  It  is  required  that  the  secretary 
shall  give  all  the  members  notice  of  such  meetings,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  business  to  lie  discussed  shall  be 
stated  in  such  notices.  The  rules  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  bringing  disputes  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board.  No  complaint  may  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  unless  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  settle  the  question  locally  between  the 
owner  or  manager  and  the  workmen.  Questions  which 
come  before  the  Committee  are  not  submitted  to  a vote, 
and  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at  unless  both  parties 
come  to  an  agreement.  The  usual  practice  is  to  refer  the 
question  to  two  members,  representative  of  either  side, 
and  on  their  disagreement,  to  depute  two  additional 
members  to  aid  in  effecting  a -settlement.  No  strike  or 
lock-out  can  take  place  before  the  question  in  dispute 
has  been  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
awards  of  the  Committee  are  held  to  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties  for  a certain  period  of  time  and,  in  the 
ease  of  sliding  scale  agreements,  until  six  months’  notice 
has  been  given  (3).  The  workmen’s  representatives  have 
generally  been  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  an  umpire, 


especially  for  the  settlement  of  isolated  local  dwnnL.  t 
»•  t»  *»«*  finality  in  * aSW  ». 
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independent  chairman  to  settle  with  the  Joint  V 
mittee  (■).  The  Sliding  Scale  Committee  takes  tT' 
with  a view  generally  to  fixing  the  rates  of  wa-.es 
other  conditions  of  employment  (*).  an(1 


7(1.  Oral  and  written  evidence  was  obtained  from  ft 
Lanarkshire  Coal  Masters’  Association,  and  from  ft  - ; 
Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  Coal  Owners’  Associa  • 
turn  (:>).  The  former  includes  21  employers,  who  3? 


together  own  43  collieries  in  the  distrLt^nd^mrim  ^ 
9,128  colliers,  i.e..  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  numher 
employed  in  the  county  (')  The  latter  association 
includes  all  the  owners  m the  district  except  two  or 


three,  who  employ  in  all  between  400  and  500  men  It 
li:is  22  members,  who  together  own  40  collieries,  employ 
about  10,300  men,  and  produce  an  annual  output  of 


3,500,000  tons  (5).  1 

(«)•  The  Coal  Owners’ Association  in  Fife,  Clackmannan 
aud  Kinross  has  no  written  constitution.  Each  employer 
deals  with  his  own  workpeople.  When  any  matter  in 
dispute  affects  the  members  as  a whole,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  association,  which,  when  necessary,  communicates 
with  the  miners’  secretary.  The  association  does  not 
interfere  with  the  wages  or  prices  that  may  lie  paid  to 
individual  workmen,  hut  it  determines  when  a general 
advance  or  reduction  of  wages  is  to  take  place. 

(Ii.)  O'.)  The  rules  of  the  Lanarkshire  Coal  Masters’  Asso-  »:M 
ciation  were  forwarded  to  the  Commission.  The  govern-  **" 
meat  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee.  Its  officers  IS 
consist  of  a president,  two  vice-presidents,  a secretary,  and  M 
treasurer.  The  voting  power  of  each  member  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  annual  output,  but  no  member  can 
possess  more  than  five  votes.  The  rules  may  be  altered  at 
the  annual  meeting,  provided  that  one  month's  notice  of 
the  proposed  alteration  has  been  given.  Meetings  of  the 
association  are  held  “ at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive.” 
The  Executive  Committee  meets  every  month,  and  is  sum- 
moned at  the  request  of  any  of  its  members.  Appeal 
may  he  made  from  any  decision  of  the  Executive  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  association,  which  mast  be  sum- 
moned "on  presenting  a requisition”  to  the  secretary, 
signed  by  four  other  members. 

(ii.)  New  members  are  admitted  on  such  terms  “as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee.’’  Subscriptions  to 
the  association  consist  in  a monthly  levy  of  one  farthing  '*’* 
per  ton  “ on  the  pithead  output  of  the  previous  month" 
until  10,000?.  has  been  accumulated.  Breaches  of  rules 
or  failure  to  pay  "two  monthly  levies"  are -punished 
by  loss  of  membership.  With  regard  to  the  benefits 
afforded  by  this  association,  when  a strike  or  look-out 
occurs  with  the  sanction  of  the  society,  the  owner  is 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  I Od.  a ton  on  the  average 
daily  output,  ascertained  over  a period  of  three  months. 
The  manner  of  investment  of  the  funds  is  controlled 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  All  cheques  must  be  signed 
by  the  president  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

(Hi.)  No  lock-out  is  allowed  to  take  place  without  the  ^ ■« 
sanction  of  a special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  During  ^ 


a strike  or  lock-out,  the  members  may  not  engage  any  new 
workmen.  " This  rule  may  also  be  enforced  during  a 
dispute  affecting  collieries  belonging  to  a similar  associa 
tion,  provided  that  the  latter  guarantee  reciprocal  action. 

The  rules  also  provide  that  no  advance  or  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  may  be  made  by  any  member 
without  the  sanction  of  a special  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

(it?.)  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  regulation  of  1 a* 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  trade  and  " matters 
relative  thereto.”  The  association  does  not  interfere  witn 
the  initial  wage  or  price  per  ton  that  may  be  paid  to  e 
individual  workman.  Further,  it  does  not,  as  a rule,  regu- 
late the  hours  of  labour,  nor  prescribe  conditions  o 
service,  “ but  would  do  so  under  exceptional  circumstan 
to  meet  unreasonable  action  of  the  workmen  ( )• 

77.  Oral  and  written  e vidence  has  been  obtained  froffl 
the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Union  and  Guild  of  Comrade Lol 
the  Fife  and  Kinross  Miners’  Association,  the 
Miners’  Association,  Lanarkshire,  the  Mid  and  . , 

Lothian  Miners’  Union,  and  tbe  Lanarkshire  Ai 
Union  (’).  It  was  stated  that  trade  unionism  had. 0 
whole,  been  increasing  rapidly  in  late  years,  but  in  , 
land,  with  the  exception  of  Fife,  Kinross,  ana  


I Digest.  Vot.  L,  pp.  19,23-6.  I3)  Answers  SjrfS 
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rmnnan  it  had  been  declining  (’)•  A spirit  of  jealousy 
•in'd  " racial  differences  ” (one-third  of  the  miners  iu  Ayr- 
shire come  from  Ireland),  and  a want  of  “ eqiril  i le  r.orjix  ” 
amon„  the  men  who  shift  from  district  to  district  are 
found'”  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  A lack  of  unity 
among  the  leaders,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers were  also  stated  to  have  produced  this  •*  inability 
to  organise.”  In  Ayrshire,  the  men  urged  that  the  few 
men  capable  of  leading  have  been  systematically  perse- 
cuted by  the  employers,  so  that  “ they  have  given  up  the 
task”  (!).  In  the  evidence,  statements  that  the  prevalence 
of  socialistic  views  is  the  partial  cause  of  this  disorganisa- 
tion are  made,  and  contradicted  by  other  witnesses.  Two 
witnesses  from  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  urge  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  belief  in  State  Socialism  and  practical 
moderation  have  grown  together.  State  Socialism  is 
"described  as  the  “ people  themselves  acting  through  their 
own  organisation,  regulating  their  own  affaire,  indus- 
trially as  well  as  otherwise.”  This,  it  was  stated,  would 
tend  “ to  organisation  as  a necessity  rather  than  to  the 
opposite  ” (3).  The  Lanarkshire  Miners’  Union  includes 
2*000  out  of  a total  number  of  34,000  colliers  employed  in 
the  district  (i.e.,  6 per  cent.),  and  the  Blantyre  Miners' 
Union,  800  out  of  30,000  3 per  cent.).  The  Ayrshire 

Miners’  Union  numbers  1 ,000  out  of  8,700  (i.e.  1 1 per  cent.), 
the  Mid  and  West  Lothian  Miners’  Union,  900  out  of 
3 700  (4a,  24  per  cent.),  and  the  Fife  and  Kinross  Miners’ 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  7,000  out  of  9,500  (*)  ° 
(i.f.,  73  per  cent.).  The  rules  of  the  Miners’  Associations 
in  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Kinross  and  the  Blantyre  district 
were  forwarded  to  the  Commission. 


(a.)  The  government  of  these  associations  is  vested  in  an 
Executive  Committee  or  Board.  The  officers  are  a presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditors.  The  unions  in 
Fife  and  Kinross  and  in  Ayrshire  have  also  a vice-presi- 
dent-. The  secretary  of  the  former  may  be  dismissed  by 
a majority  of  votes  of  the  members.  The  officers  of  the 
Ayrshire  Miners’  Union  may  be  called  on  to  resign  by 
the  vote  of  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates. 
According  to  the  rules  of  this  association,  general 
district  meetings  are  held  at  least  once  a month.  Special 
meetings  of  the  Board  or  Executive  can  be  summoned  at 
the  request  of  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  delegates 
or  members  of  the  Executive,  or  one-tenth  of  the  members 
of  the  association.  The  district  Boards  appoint  an  exe- 
cutive to  “ manage  the  affairs  of  the  district  between 
their  meetings,  which  are  held  when  necessary.”  In  Fife 
and  Kinross,  a “ standing  committee  " is  appointed  by  the 
board  to  deal  with  questions  which  require  immediate 
attention.  Each  district  or  colliery  also  has  a committee 
with  a president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  General  meet- 
ings of  the  Blantyre  Miners’  Association  are  convened  by 
the  Executive  Board.  In  Fife  and  Kinross,  appeal  may 
bo  made  from  any  decision  of  the  district  Committee 
to  the  Executive  Board,  and  finally  to  the  association. 
Generally  speaking,  the  rules  may  be  altered  by  the 
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vote  of  a majority  ' of  delegates,  provided  that  due  notice  f§  77  (a.)] 
of  the  proposed  alteration  has  been  given. 

(5.)  The  regulations  with  regard  to  entrance  fees  and  'bf;  f 
subscriptions  vary  in  the  different  associations  (see  infra,  ,cripiiom. 
“Table  of  Entrance  Foes”).  Members  in  arrears  for 
longer  than  a certain  specified  period  are  excluded  from 
the  associations.  Dispute  benefit  is  granted  by  each  of 
the  associations.  The  miners’  Unions  in  Fife  and  Kinross 
and  the  Blantyre  district  also  grant  “ shifting  ” allow- 
ances. and  a funeral  benefit  is  paid  by  the  former  associa- 
tion (see  infra,  “ Table  of  Benefits,”  page  7f>).  No  money 
cun  be  withdrawn  from  the  funds  of  the  associations 
without  the  consent  of  a certain  proportion  of  members. 

Money  is  banked  or  invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees 
or  members  of  the  Board. 


(c.VThe  regulations  with  regard  to  trade  disputes  in  Fife 
and  Kinross  provide  that  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  9 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  before  a strike  is  allowed 
to  take  place.  The  sanction  of  a majority  of  the  members 
or  of  the  “ standing  committee  ’’  is  also  necessary.  In 
Ayrshire,  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  association 
must  investigate  the  dispute,  and,  if  necessary,  call  a 
special  meeting  of  delegates  to  consider  the  question. 

The  sanction  of  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  is 
necessary  in  order  that  a strike  may  take  place.  When  a 
strike  occurs  in  the  Blantyre  district,  the  strikers  must 
appoint  a committee  of  seven  of  their  number  to  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  dispnte.  Members  of  the  association 
receiving  dispute  beuefit  may  not  effect  any  settlement 
(unless  in  their  favour)  without  the  consent  of  the  Board 
or  its  representative. 

(d.)  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Fife  and  Kinross  <d.)  other 
Miners'  Association,  members  may  not  work  more  than  rtfulaHom. 
eight  hours  a day  nor  on  a " fixed  idle  day.”  The  penalty 
for  the  first  offence  against  these  rules  is  determined  by 
the  district  Committee.  On  a second  offence,  the  member 
may  be  expelled  and  all  claims  on  the  funds  forfeited. 

(o.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  various.  They  (».)  oy« n. 
desire  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  relating 
to  mines  and  to  “ procure  new  laws,”  to  obtain  an  eight 
hours'  day,  and  to  support  their  members  during  trade 
disputes.  They  further  protect  members  from  injustice 
on  the  part  of  employers,  “ provide  mutual  support,” 
and  “ sue  for  compensation  ” for  their  members.  The 
Ayrshire  Miners'  Union  also  aims  at  establishing  a sliding 
scale  for  the  regulation  of  wages,  and  a court  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  regulating  the  output 
to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  securing  justice 
to  every  member.  The  Fife  and  Kinross  Miners’  As- 
sociation unites  with  other  organisations  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  its  members.  The  Blantyre  Miners'  Union 
desires  to  secure  the  wages  contracted  for,  and  the  true 
weight  of  material  (').  The  preamble  to  the  rules  of  the 
Ayrshire  Miners’  Union  states  that  the  principles  of 
trade  unionism  aim  at  the  reversal  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  in  which  capital  is  the  master  and  not,  as  it 
should  be,  the  servant  of  labour.  The  Union  desires  the 
overthrow  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  industrial  system. 


• A majority  o(  two-thinls  is  necessary  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Ayrshire  Miners'  Union.  Tabulated  Utiles,  Xu.  01. 
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Table  showing  the  Entrance  Fees,  Sttbscriptions,  and  corresponding  Benefits  in  the  Associations  of  Employes, 
Scotland. 


(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  94 — 6.) 

Entrance  Fee,  &c.  j 
1 

Ayrshire  Miners’  Union, 
No.  94. 

Fife  and  Kinross  Miners’ 
Association,  No.  95. 

Blah  tyre  Minors'  Association, 
No.  96. 

Entrance  fee 

is. 

1.  Full  members. — “ Under-  i 

ground  ” men,  10a  ; other  i 
trades,  at. 

2.  Half  members.  — “ Under- 

ground ” men,  5a  ; mem- 
bers’ sons  not  previously 
employed  at  any  trade, 
1a  3 d. ; members'  sons 
from  other  trades,  5a  ; per- 
sons from  other  trades,  not 
members'  sons,  24  10a 
i Fate. — Members  from  other 
millers’  unions  which  require  an 
| eight  hours’  day  are  admitted 
1 free. 

1.  Ordinary  members, ,2a  6 d. 

2.  Workmen  not  employed  in 

niinesforthe  last- 12  months, 
10a 

3.  Workmen  entering  mine  for 

first  time,  11. 

Hate. — Members  of  other  As- 
sociations admitted  free. 

Subscriptions 

2/1.  a week  ; Id.  a month,  as 
local  dues,  or  such  other  sum 
ns  the  Council  may  determine. 

j M.  a fortnight- ; half  memliers, 
! 3 d.  a fortnight ; until  altered 
1 by  a majority  of  Association. 

2d.  a week  : this  may  be  altered 
by  a majority  of  the  members. 

K a 
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[5  n («.)]  Table  showing  the  Entrance  Fees,  Subscriptions,  and  corresponding  Benefits  in  the  Associations  nfif„  , , 

Scotland—  (Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  94—6) — continued.  j;,, 


Benefits. 

Ayrshire  Miners’  Union, 
No.  94. 

Fife  and  Kinross  Miners' 
Association,  No.  95. 

No.  96.  1 

Dispute  - 

Granted,  provided  that  socioty 
possesses  over  5001.  or  10s.  a 
member  (whichever  is  the 
larger  sum)  in  the  haul?. 

If  funds  arc  above  2,000  /.,  not 
less  than  8s.  a week.  Other- 
wise such  sum  as  the  Board 
with  the  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  decide.  “Victim- 
ised” members  paid  at  rate  i 
agreed  on  at  the  time. 

• w<*k  tmtn,.,«eki«I2 
Boy  under  12  or  girl  under 
Support  is  giyen  to  oifitar, 
members  m strikes  and  & 
outs. 

Full  member,  41.  Death  of  his 
wife,  4 1.  ; death  of  unmarried  j 
daughter,  3/. ; death  of  child 
aged  7 to  14  years,  21. ; death 
of  child  under  seven  years,  If. 

Half  mem  bers,  31.  10s. 

JYote. — A member’s  widow  or 
his  family  when  both  parents  - 
are  dead  may  continue  to  belong 
to  the  Association  by  paying 
half  contributions. 

“ Shifting  ” allowance  - 

“ Victimised  ” members  on  find- 
ing employment  receive,  if 
married,  5s.  for  first  mile,  then 
Is.  a mile  up  to  50  miles.  If 
single,  half  the  above  sums 
are  paid. 

Members  receiving  dispute  bene- 
fit  may,  on  finding  employment 
have  their  removal  expenses 
paid  up  to  40  miles  or  more  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Relation 

between 

Employers 

Employed. 


Mnnms’ 

Pedbba- 

DISTRICTK 
AND  OTHER 
ASSOOIA- 

Orgaaisa- 
tloas  of 
Employers. 


78.  Cordial  official  relations  were  stated  to  have  been 
established  betweeu  the  mine  owners  and  miners  in  Fife, 
Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  There  is,  however,  no  direct 
connection  between  them  beyond  the  holding  of  friendly 
conferences  on  matters  of  difference  through  the  medium 
of  the  representatives  of  the  two  associations.  The  men 
in  Clackmannan  have  a union  independent  of  the  Fife 
and  Kinross  Miners’  Association,  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiation  with  the  employers,  the  two  associations  act 
as  one.  No  permanent  Joint  Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  the  representatives  of  the  employers’  and 
mens’  associations  act  “ practically  ” as  such.  Conferences 
between  the  two  bodies  are  generally  attended  by  a secre- 
tary and  seven  representatives  of  each  side,  elected  on 
each  several  occasion.  “ District  ’’  questions,  and  some- 
times “local”  questions  also,  are  generally  considered  at 
the  conferences  (*).  The  coal  owners  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
the  Miners’  Associations.  The  relations  of  the  employers 
to  the  men  were  stated  to  be  “ painful,”  and  though  the 
men  allege  that  they  have  tried  to  bring  about  good  feel- 
ing by  the  establishment  of  county  boards,  the  employers 
persist  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  union.  The 
masters,  state  that  they  refuse  to  recognise  the  mens’ 
associations  on  account  of  “ the  extreme  views  held  by 
the  leaders,”  and  “ the  uncertainty  of  position  some  of 
them  hold."  Further,  they  allege  that  the  “miners 
themselves  are  not  in  Lanarkshire  united  as  a body  ” (2). 

79.  The  details  given  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  organi- 
sation in  the  various  districts  under  consideration  show 
that  organisation  is  thorough  in  the  Cannock  Chase  dis- 
trict, South  Yorkshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Last 
Worcestershire  and  the  North  and  West  Lancashire 
branch  of  the  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Associ- 
ation. The  annual  output  from  the  associated  collieries 
in  the  Cannock  Chase  district  is  about  five-sixths  of  the 
total  output  (3).  In  South  Yorkshire,  South  Stafford- 
shire and  East  Worcestershire,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  miners  in  the  county  are  employed  at  the 
associated  collieries.  The  firms  belonging  to  the  North 
and  West  Lancashire  branch  of  the  South  Lancasliire 
and  Cheshire  Coal  Association  produce  “ probably  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  output  of  the  dis- 
trict.” In  the  other  districts  and  associations  for  which 
details  are  given,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  organisation,  because  no  grounds  for  comparison  are 
given  between  the  total  output  of,  or  number  of  colliers 
employed  in,  the  county  and  the  associated  mines.0  It 
was  stated  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission  that  a trade  association 
had  formerly  existed  in  Somersetshire,  which  dealt  with 
labour  questions,  but  that  it  had  been  dissolved  two  years 


“ For  details  of  membership,  &c.  of  Employer 
(’)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2 


Associations,  see  infra. 
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ago,  and  “ no  organisation  exists  beyond  friendly  consul- 
tation.” In  Nottinghamshire,  the  owners  had  recently 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  demands 
for  an  advance  in  wages  claimed  by  the  men,  but  no 
details  were  given  with  regard  to  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers ('). 

(a.)  The  government  of  the  employers’ associations^)  is  j 

generally  speaking,  vested  in  a General  Council,  Committee!  ■ 
Executive  Committee,  or  Committee  of  Management,  which 
conducts  the  business  of  the  association,  and  is  chosen  ”] 
annually.  The  officers  are  the  president  or  chairman,  one  | 
or  more  vice-presidents  or  vice-chairmen,  a financial  secre- 
tary and,  in  some  cases,  a solicitor,  auditors,  and  one  or 
two  other  secretaries.  Committees  are  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers,  to- which  the 
General  Council  may  delegate  its  powers.  No  mention  is 
made  of  sub-committees  in  North  Wales,  the  Cannock 
Chase  district,  and  West  Cumberland.  The  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  General  Council,  Committee,  Executive  Committee, 
or  Council  of  Management,  vary  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent associations.  Ordinary  Council  meetings  are  held 
every  month  in  the  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal 
Owners’  Association  ; quarterly  in  the  Derbyshire,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  Leicestershire  Colliery  Owners’  Associ- 
ation, and  the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers. 
Special  Council  meetings  in  these  associations,  and  others 
in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  regular  meetings,  may 
be  called,  either  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  presi- 
dent, or  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  association  (J). 
General  meetings  are  held  half-yearly  in  the  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire  Colliery  Owners’  As- 
sociation, and  annually  in  the  West  Cumberland  Coal 
Owners’  Association,  and  in  the  National  Association  of 
Colliery  Managers.  “ Ordinary  meetings  ’’  in  North  Wales 
are  convened  whenever  the  secretary  thinks  fit,  or  at  the 
request  of  two  members.  Special  general  meetings  mar 
be  held  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  or  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Committee  or  association,  or  whenever  the 
Council  nmy  desire  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  Norm 
Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Colliery  Managers,  the  voting  power  of  each 
member  varies  in  proportion  to  the  annual  output  of  his 
mines  or  quarries.  In  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Wor- 
cestershire, and  in  the  Cannock  Chase  District,  no  member 
can  possess  more  than  a certain  maximum  number  of 
votes.  In  North  Wales,  every  member  has  an  extra  vote 
for  every  100  workmen  upon  which  he  stands  assessed. 
Voting  by  proxy  is  allowed  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

The  chairman  or  president  has  a casting  vote  in  hon 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Manager 
The  North  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association  allows  an^ 


Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  215. 213.  (*)  Tabulated  Bote- 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  370, 371. 
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member  who  disagrees  with  a resolution  passed  at  a 
‘ ‘ ' general  meeting  to  request  the  secretary  to  call  another. 

If  the  resolution  is  accepted  by  three-fifths  of  the  votes 
at  the  second  meeting,  it  is  regarded  as  binding.  With 
respect  to  any  desired  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the 
association,  generally  speaking,  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  each  member,  a special  meeting  must  be  sum- 
moned. If  the  change  is  accepted  by  a certain  majority, 
it  is  made. 

di  (5.)  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  mem- 
teuo}  mm-  bership  and  entrance  fees  vary  in  the  different  associations. 

mut^  member  of  the  North  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association, 
"t-vu'  /«'•  (in  jjgjjjg  elected,  must  send  a return  of  the  number  of 
workmen  and  boys  he  employs,  stating  the  number  on 
which  he  desires  to  be  assessed  for  subscription.  This 
statement  must  be  “within  a limit  of  not  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  number  employed.”  The  assessment  is 
at  the  rate  of  1Z.  for  each  workman  employed  or  for  every 
two  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  The  entrance  fee  is 
10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  assessment.  Any  person 
wishing  to  join  the  Cannock  Chase  Coal  Owners’  Associa- 
tion must  send  information  “ with  regard  to  the  number 
and  names  of  the  pits  worked,  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  person  by  whom  the  pit  is  to  be  represented,  and  the 
total  number  of  tons  of  coal  and  slack  raised  at  his  colliery 
during  the  previous  year.  Any  member  of  the  West 
Cumberland  Coal  Owners’  Association  must  declare  that 
he  is  engaged  in  no  dispute  with  his  workmen,  that  he  has 
no  anticipation  of  any,  and  that  he  will  not  claim  compen- 
sation within  a month  of  his  admission, 
ir.i  hmmr  (c.)  The  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  has  a 
uiripemti-  gxed  annual  subscription.  Some  societies  demand  yearly 
lrf'  contributions  in  proportion  to  the  output  of  each  indi- 
vidual coal  owner,  others  raise  levies  or  make  calls  only 
when  funds  are  required.  Occasional  levies  are  also  raised 
in  those  associations  in  which  regular  subscriptions  are 
paid.  Thus,  in  the  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Wor- 
cestershire, Cannock  Chase  and  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Coal  Owners’  Associations,  and  in  the  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire  Colliery 
Owners’  Association,  an  annual  or  quarterly  call  is  made 
upon  members  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  raised  in  the 
preceding  year  or  quarter.  In  the  Tamworth  district, 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  calls  made  from  time  to  time. 
Breaches  of  rules  are  sometimes  punished  by  a fine  or 
exclusion  from  the  association.  Thus,  the  Cumberland 
Coal  Owners’  Association  may,  by  a two-thirds  majority, 
inflict  a penalty  of  500 Z.  on  any  member  who  gives  notice 
of  withdrawal  during  a strike,  or  of  not  more  than  100Z. 
on  a member  who  commits  a “ breach  of  any  special 
agreement  among  the  members  to  which  he  has  sub- 
scribed.” In  the  majority  of  associations,  a certain 
period  is  required  for  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  payment 
is  exacted  for  the  amount  due  from  the  member  up 
to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice.  With 
regard  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  these  associations, 
when  a strike  or  lock-out  occurs,  members  are,  generally 
speaking,  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
profit  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  cessation  of 
work.  The  North  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association  pro- 
vides legal  assistance  for  its  members.  The  rules  which 
provide  for  the  management  and  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  associations  vary  largely  in  point  of  detail.  No 
regulations  occur  in  the  rules  of  the  associations  in 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire,  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire. 

No  regulations  are  given  with  regard  to  trade  dis- 

" ' putesin  the  rules  of  the  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire  Colliery  Owners’  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Colliery  Managers,  or  the  Coal  Owners' 
Association  in  the  Cannock  Chase  district  and  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire.  In  other  associ- 
ations, when  a dispute  arises,  a general  meeting  is 
summoned  to  consider  the  question.  No  lock-out  in  West 
Cumberland  is  allowed  until  it  is  sanctioned  by  a majority 
of  “two-thirds  of  the  whole  voting  power.”  When  a 
general  strike  or  lock-out  takes  place,  each  member  pays 
his  own  expenses.  When  assistance  is  claimed  by  any 
member  of  the  North  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association,  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  resume  or  discontinue  work,  and 
generally  as  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  strike.  The 
Coal  Owners’  Associations  in  South  and  West  Yorkshire 
have  J oint  Committees  (see  infra,  page  79),  with  full  power 
to  settle  any  local  dispute  referred  to  their  consideration 
by  the  parties  concerned.  There  is,  however,  “ no  expressly 
recognised  system  ” in  the  latter  district,  and  Joint  Com- 
mittees are  usually  appointed  to  deal  with  each  dispute  as 
it  arises  ('). 


(’)  Answers  to  Scheilnles  of  Questions,  pp.  370-81. 


(e.)  The  objects  of  these  trade  associations  may  be  [5  is  (A)] 
grouped 1 broadly  under  four  heads:  legislation  ; trade  insur- 
ance and  protection  ; the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employment ; and  other  objects,  such  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  interests  of  members,  the  collection 
ot  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  the 
,e£ulat‘on  °f  4™de  disputes.  Thus,  the  Colliery  Owners’ 

Association  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicester- 
snire,  m conjunction  with  the  Alining  Association  of 
Cieat  Britain,  and  the  Coal  Owners’  Association  in  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  take  action  with  a view  to  pro- 
moting legislation  in  connection  with  coal  mining.  The 
National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  desires  “to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  law  and 
administration  connected  therewith.”  Certain  of  the 
associations  aim  at  affording  protection  to  their  members 
against  the  action  of  trade  unions  and  other  combinations 
ot  workmen  and  at  protecting  the  associated  firms  against 
losses  by  strikes  1 hese  associations  include  those  in  North 
Waies,  West  and  South  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Derbyshire  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  Col- 
liery Owners  Associations,  discussion  on  questions  affect- 
ing prices,  wages,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  work- 
people is  admitted.  “United  action”  is  not,  however, 
compulsory,  and  the  funds  will  not  be  appropriated  to 
resist  strikes.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  National 
Association  of  Colliery  Managers,  no  pecuniary  support 
may  be  given  to  any  regulation  which,  if  an  object  of  the 
association,  would  make  it  of  the  nature  of  a trade  union, 
the  desu-e  to  regulate  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  appears  to  form  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
these  associations.  The  North  Lancashire  branch  of  the 
South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Owners’  Association, 
the  North  Wales  Colliery  Owners’  Association,  and  certain 
districts  m which  wages  are  regulated  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee or  Wages  Board  (South  Yorkshire,  South  Stafford- 
shire and  East  Worcestershire),  do  not,  however,  deal 
with  questions  of  this  nature.  The  Owners'  Association 
in  North  Wales,  while  allowing  the  propriety  of  altering 
the  rates  of  wages  to  be  discussed  from  time  to  time, 
forbids  any  action  in  relation  to  the  selling  price  of  coal 
or  other  produce.  The  regulation  of  questions  in  dispute 
between  members  and  their  workpeople  forms  an  object  of 
the  North  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association.  It  also  desires 
to  adopt  all  legal  measures  necessary  to  protect  employers 
in  relation  to  workmen,  whether  by  agreement,  arbitra- 
tion, litigation,  or  otherwise.  It  does  not,  however, 
interfere  in  disputes  between  individual  members  and 
their  workmen  of  a merely  personal  or  local  nature. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  North  Wales,  West  Cumberland, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers,  the 
associations  serve  as  a means  of  circulating  information 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  as  a medium  of 
communication  between  the  employers  engaged  therein. 

The  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  also 
desires  “to  improve  the  social,  scientific,  and  intellectual 
position  ’ of  its  members,  “ and  to  protect  their  character, 
status,  and  interests  generally.” 

80.  The  details  given  in  the  evidence  in  connection  with  Orpiuisa- 
mines  and  quarries,  and  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
of  Questions  issued  to  Associations  of  Employes  with  Emi’loyci1* 
regard  to  the  extent  of  organisation  in  the  districts 
under  consideration  have  been  tabulated  (see  infra,  p.  7'J). 

In  North  Staffordshire  and  the  Pelsall  district  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  miners  belong  to  the  respective 
associations.  The  Amalgamated  Miners’  Association, 
Staffordshire,  includes  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  miners  employed  in  the  district,  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  miners  belong  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  in  Staffordshire  ('). 

(a.)  The  form  of  government  of  the  societies  (!)  varies  (n.)  Cmiittu- 
chiefly  in  detail.  The  “ supreme  government,”  generally  “f" 
speaking,  is  vested  in  a Council  composed  of  delegates  ,!vren‘"“nl- 
from  each  financial  branch  of  the  society.  There  are 
also  Executive,  District,  branch,  and  lodge  Committees. 

The  Executive  and  District  Committees  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Council.  They  decide  “ grievances  which 
require  immediate  attention,”  or  cases  which  arise  between 
the  Council  meetings.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  may 
not  sanction  the  occurrence  of  a strike  or  grant  a large 
vote  of  money.  The  government  of  the  Miners’  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  vested  in  a “Committee  of 
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Management."  The  officers  and  Committee  of  this 
association  are  elected  at  an  annual  conference.  The 
chief  officers  of  these  societies  are  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer, 
trustees,  and  auditors.  There  are  generally  two  auditors, 
and  three  to  five  trustees.  All  officers,  as  a rule,  receive 
some  payment  for  their  services.  The  amount  of  then- 
salaries  is  sometimes  left  to  the  Executive  Council  or 
to  the  annual  conference  of  the  association.  A clause 
sometimes  occurs  to  the  effect  that  any  officer  may 
be  removed  by  the  vote  of  a special  general  meeting. 
Council  meetings  are  held  either  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  when  required.  Special  meetings  in  Somersetshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  may  be  summoned  either  by  the 
president,  agent  and  general  secretary,  or  by  the  secretary, 
with-  the  agent.  Meetings  of  the  District  or  Executive 
Committee,  generally  speaking,  are  held  “ when  required.” 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  Skelmersdale  District 
Miners’ Association,  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
secretary.  The  branch  Committees  meet  at  least  once  a 
month.  In  the  North  Stafford  Miners’  Federation,  special 
meetings  may  be  convened  “ by  the  president,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary."  The  lodge  Committees  meet 
“ as  often  as  required.”  The  officers  attend  the  general 
meetings,  but  in  some  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  who  has  usually  a casting  vote,  they  have  no 
voting  power.  Delegates  frequently  have  an  “accumula- 
tive ” vote,  i.e.,  a vote  for  a certain  number  of  members, 
or  fractional  part  thereof.  Thus,  the  delegates  from  each 
lodge  or  pit  belonging  to  the  Somersetshire  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation have  “ one  vote  for  every  25  members,  or  fractional 
part  thereof.”  In  many  societies  members  may  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  branch  officials  to  ■ a general 
meeting  of  the  branch,  and  from  that  to  the  Council  or 
district  Committee.  Generally  speaking,  the  rules  may  be 
altered  by  a General  Council  meeting,  summoned  for  that 

nose.  The  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  branches 
so  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
and  South  Derbyshire  Miners’  Associations.  The  rules 
of  the  North  Staffordshire  Miners’  Federation  may  be 
altered  by  a registered  vote  by  ballot  of  the  whole  society. 

(&•)  The  entrance  fees  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
associations.  The  amount  is  sometimes  fixed  by  the 
Council.  The  conditions  of  re-entrance  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  of  entrance.  Sometimes  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  members  excluded  for  arrears  may  re-enter 
after  six  months  on  paying  the  entrance  fee.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Miners'  Federation, 
any  suspended  branch  may  join  in  less  than  six  months, 
provided  that  payment  is  made  of  arrears.  “ Any  person 
coming  from  another  district  where  a miners’  union  exists, 
of  which  he  was  a financial  member,"  is  admitted  to  the 
Skelmersdale  District  Miners’  Association,  “ provided  that 
“ the  other  district  admits  members  of  the  latter  asso- 
“ ciation  on  similar  terms."  Contributions  vary  in 
amount.  They  are  paid  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly, 
or,  in  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  quarterly. 
When  the  funds  of  the  societies  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  claims  of  members,  extra  levies  may  be  raised,  or 
benefits  reduced.  Members  are  suspended  from  benefits 
when  their  arrears  reach  an  amount  which  varies  in 
the  different  societies.  A fine  of  3 d.  is  imposed  in  the 
Pelsall  District  Miners'  Association  and  the  West  Brom- 
wich &c.,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners,  if  all 
arrears  are  not  paid  up  quarterly.  Members  in  arrears 
beyond  a certain  amount  are,  in  some  cases,  excluded 
from  the  society.  Dispute,  funeral,  accident,  and  sick 
benefits  are  granted  by  the  various  associations.0  With 
regard  to  the  funds  of  the  societies,  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876  contain  few  restrictions  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  thereof  (96).  A provision 
for  the  investment  of  the  funds  must  be  contained  in 
the  rules,  and  also  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
a trustee  or  trustees,  and  a treasurer.  The  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  any  trade  union  is  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  that  union.  The  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  branch 
is  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such  branch,  or  in  the  trustees 
of  the  union,  if  the  rules  so  provide.  On  the  death  or 
removal  of  trustees,  the  property  shall  vest  in  the  suc- 
ceeding trustees,  without  any  conveyance  or  assi<mment 
whatever.  Stocks  and  securities  in  the  public  funds 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  however,  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  names  of  such  new  trustees.  Any  trade 
union  may  purchase  or  take  upon  lease,  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees,  any  land  not  exceeding  one  acre,  and 


* For  {Intails  of  b 
('}  Memorandum 


may  sail,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  let  the  „m»  , , 

rules  of  the  trade  unions  under  consideration T-  1115  St 
+w  nkn ii  r.  • ,lon  genemlli.' 


proride  that  the  funds  shall  be  invested  fener?V 
in  a bank,  or  withdrawn  by  the  tnateeT T»  fc1 
mersdale  District  Miners’  Association,  the  ' 

according  to  the  directions  of  the  Council  wit  Jr 
tion  of  the  lodges.  The  North  StaffoffiS 
Federation  forbids  the  investment  of  any  portion  ft? 
funds  “ in  any  co-operative  company  or  limited  com?, 
or  building  of  any  kind,  or  any  speculative  system 


(c.)  Generally  speaking,  when  a dispute  arises  the 
concerned  must  inform  the  branch  Committee  aTn  Is 
meeting  must  be  summoned  to  consider  the  matter  t ■ 
an  endeavour  made  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  T 8 
South  Derbyshire.  North  ^ 


. . . . .,  necessary  the  general  secreW 

informed  of  the  dispute.  The  facts  are  thoroughly 
mined  by  the  Council  or  Executive  Comnutteefand  to 
before  the  other  branches.  As  a rule,  strikes  mU  notZ 
undertaken,  nor  may  individual  members  leave  their  ™ 
ployment  without  the  sanction  of  the  executive  Th 
consent  of  a majority  of  all  the  members  of  theassod 
ation  is,  generally  speaking,  also  necessary  before  a strib 
may  take  place.0  It  is  further  provided  in  the  rules  of 
the  Nottinghamshire  and  South  Derbyshire  Associations 
that  in  any  colliery  where  unionists  are  in  the  minority 
no  strike  may  be  sanctioned  without  the  consent  of 
the  non-unionists.  The  Miners’  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  grants  support  only  if  15  per  cent,  of  the 
county  federation  or  district  concerned  are  on  strike 
The  Somersetshire  Miners’  Association  requires  that  the 
vote  by  ballot  shall  be  taken  during  a dispute  whenever  a 
concession  is  made  on  either  side.  The  men  on  strike  in 
the  Skelmersdale  District  are  allowed  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  their  employers,  although  the  control  of  the 
dispute  is  vested  in  the  society. 

(d.)  Sub-contracts  are  forbidden  by  the  Forest  of  Dean  it- 
District  Labour  Association.  The  Somersetshire  Miners’ 
Association  states  that  it  desires  “to  prevent  undue 
advantage  from  employers  or  employed,”  and  will  give  no 
support  to  any  member  who  violates  the  law.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  Nottinghamshire  and  South  Derbyshire 
Miners’  Associations,  a fino  is  imposed  on  any  member 
who  boasts  of  his  independence  towards  his  employer  on 
account  of  his  membership  of  the  association  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  Forest  of  Dean  District  Labour  Associa- 
tion, the  W est  Bromwich,  &c.,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Miners,  the  Pelsall  District  Miners’  Association  recognize 
no  business  done  on  Sunday,  and  pay  no  benefits  for  acci- 
dents which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  Sunday  labour. 

(e.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  various.  With  i„ 
the  exception  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  W est  Bromwich,  &c.,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Miners,  all  the  societies  desire  to  prevent  illegal  stoppages, 
to  secure  the  wages  contracted  for,  and  the  true  weight  of 
materials.  Some  aim  at  protecting  their  members  from 
injustice  on  the  part  of  tne  employer  and  procuring  com- 
pensation for  accidents.  The  North  Stafford  Miners' 
Federation  desires  to  raise  wages  as  far  as  the  state  of  the 
market  will  allow.  The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labonr 
occurs  among  the  objects  of  many  of  the  societies,  in 
eight  hours’  day  is  advocated  by  the  Miners’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Somersetshire  Miners’  Association 
aims  at  obtaining  an  eight  hours’  day  for  boys.  The 
associations  are,  to  a slight  extent,  of  the  nature  of  friendly 
societies  ; as  such,  they  further  the  collection  of  benefit 
funds.  The  North  Stafford  Miners’  Federation  desires  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed. 
Arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
occurs  among  the  objects  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  District 
Labour  Association,  and  the  Pelsall  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation. Most  of  the  unions  also  desire  to  promote  various 
objects  of  a more  general  character,  such  as  the  moral, 
material  and  social  advancement  of  members,  and  the 
protection  of  the  general  interests  of  trade.  The  North 
Stafford  Miners’  Federation  desires  “to  promote  steadier 
habits  among  workmen.”  The  associations  further  desire 
to  obtain  laws  for  the  protection  of  labour,  and  for  the 
better  managemeut  of  mines  and  cokeyards.  All  the 
societies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain,  state  as  one  of  their  objects  that  aid  shall 
be  given  to  other  associations  with  similar  objects.! 


majority  of  tm-lhirils  is  necessary  in  tbs  Forest  of 
Labour  Association,  the  Somersetshire  Miners'  Association,  and  the  raw 
District  Miners'  Association.  , _ 

t In  a letter  dated  SBth  April  1891,  Mr.  S.  Woods,  President  of  the  ‘"o 
shire  Miners’  Federation,  offered  to  attend  and  eive  evidence  b“®e 
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licfcrcncc. 

Employers'  Association. 

Membership.  ' 

Number  of  Men 
Employed  in 
Associated  Collieries. 

Total  Output  per 
Annum  of 

Associated  Collieries. 

Answers  to  Schedules 
‘ „f  Quest  ions,  p.  370.  J 

j 

Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain  (Derbyshire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Leicestershire, 
West  Yorkshire,  South  York- 
shire, Cannock  Chase,  Tam- 
worth District).* 

121  colliery  owners  j 
1 

115,977  1 

Digest,  V.l.  I..  p.  31  j 

Tamworth  Coal  Owners'  Associa- 

ti  firms,  owning  10 
collieries. 

■«« 

~ 

Digest,  Vol.  I..  p-  32.  | 
Answers  Ac.,  p.  378.  ] 

Cannock  Chase  Goal  Owners’  As- 
sociation. 

8 firms  - - - | 

t (S 

2}  million  tons  out 
of  total  output  in 
district  of  3 millions. 

Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  3(5,  | 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  38 1.  ! 

Sonth  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners’ 
Association. 

25  firms  - - - 

Two-thirds  of  total 
number  of  col- 
liers in  district 
(f.<\.  more  than 
19,0011). 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  880  - j 

: West  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners’  | 
j Association. 

30  firms  - 

18,001)  to  20.000. 

~ 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  34. 
Answers  Ac.,  p.  874. 

| National  Association  of  Colliery 
1 Managers. 

(500  out  of  2, Out) 

1 

- 

- 

! South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
| Coal  Association. 

- 

- 

Answers  Ac., pp.  371-3 

1 „ (North  and  West  Lancashire) 

! 00  companies,  firms, 

: or  individual  col- 

liery proprietors,  i 

! •*  Probably  more  than 
i three-quarters  of 
the  total  output  of 
the  district." 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  374  - 

,.  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  - 

S 

i About  5,000  - 

— 

Digest,  Vol.  11.,  p.  7, 
Answers  Ae..  p.  379. 

South  Staffordshire  anil  East 
Worcestershire  Masters’  Assnei- 

1 a '°  ' 

31  colliery  prnprie- 

| Between  8,000  and 
9,000  out  of  1 2,000. 

Reference. 

Nunilier 

Unionists. 

Total 

Number  Employed 
in  District. 

Percentage  of 
Unionists  in  various 
Districts. 

Answers  Ae..  p.  38  - 

! North  Staffordshire  Amalgamated 
| Association  of  Miners. 

1,000 

About  1,200 

83  per  cent. 

,.  p.  Hit  - 

■ Amalgamated  Miners' Association, 
! Staffordshire. 

2,700 

3,500 

77  per  cent. 

p.  39  - 

: Amalgamated  Society  of  Stafford- 
shire Miuers. 

2.000 

3,500 

57  per  cent. 

,.  j>.  SU  - 

* 

i Pelsall  District  Miners’  Associa- 

| ,,, 

5,000 

94  per  cent. 

" X.71. — The  Minin?  Association  of  Great  Britain  embraces  many  other  districts  beside  those  mentioned,  and  includes 
|,raetieally  the  whole  country.  The  above  were  the  only  districts  mentioned  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions, 
f The  exact  number  was  'riven  in  the  Answers  to  the  .Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission. 


‘a.,  irh_  81.  Joint  Committees,  equally  representative  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  have  been  established  in  the 
mining  industry  in  South  Yorkshire,  South  Staffordshire, 
and  East  Worcestershire.  Joint  Committees  are  usually 
appointed  in  West  Yorkshire  to  deal  with  each  dispute 
as  it  arises,  but  there  is  “ no  expressly  recognised 
system."  In  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire. and  Leicestershire,  the  Tamworth  and  Can- 
nock Chase  districts,  general  questions  _ are  settled  by 
Megociation  or  conference  between  associated  employers 
and  employed,  and  local  matters  by  individual  mine 
owners  and  their  men.  No  definite  joint  organisations 
have  been  formed  ('). 

(.«.)  A sliding  scale  for  the  regulation  of  wages  was 
-io,r.,  adopted  by  the  coal  and  ironstone  miners  in  South  Staf- 
K fordshiru  and  East  Worcestershire  in  1874,  and  underwent 
several  modifications  during  the  next  few  years.  In  1883, 
“ • the  sliding  scale  was  abolished  and  a Wages  Board  adopted 
with  a president  to  act  ns  umpire.  This  was  abolished 
in  1884.  In  1888,  the  Wages  Board  was  re-established, 


but  without  a president,  and  in  connection  with  a sliding 
scale.  In  this  form  it  still  continues  to  exist.  A certain 
section  of  the  men  employed  in  the  district  are  members 
of  the  Miners’  National  Federation.  These  objected  to 
the  formation,  apart  from  that  Federation,  of  the  Miners’ 
Union,  which  is  represented  by  the  operative  members  of 
the  Wages  Board.  This  section  has  been  obliged  to  give 
in,  but  it  holds  itself  free  at  any  time  to  act  indepen- 
dently (').  The  Wages  Board  consists  of  12  representatives 
of  employers  and  employed  chosen  by  their  respective 
associations.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  em- 
ployers' section  from  their  own  body,  and  the  vice- 
chairman  by  the  employed  from  their  body.  Two 
secretaries  are  also  chosen  by  employers  and  employed 
respectively.  These,  together  with  the  members  of  each 
body,  form  a sub-commit-tee  “ to  deal  with  matters  of 
minor  importance.”  Joint  meetings,  of  the  Board  are 
called  subject  to  seven  clear  days'  notice  (*). 

( b .)  Encouragement  is  given  to  local. settlement  by  the 
boards  in  South  Yorkshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  East 
Worcestershire.  It  was  stated  that  the  existing  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  in  the  latter  district 
are,  in  every  respect,  satisfactory.  The  Committee  in 
South  Yorkshire  has  been  very  successful  and  its  deci- 
sions have  always  been  accepted  (3). 


(*(  DivPSt.  Vol.  II..  lip.  8. SB.  ('1  Rules  of  the  South  Staffonluhire  and 
Hast  Worcestershire  Millers'  Wages  Board.  I*)  Digest.  Yob  II,  p.  8.  Digest, 
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82.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  issued  hy  the  Commission  of  a Quarrymasters’ 
Association  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire.  It 
was  stated  that  this  association  “ met  the  miners'  agent 
and  a deputation  of  the  men  ” to  discuss  any  question  in 
dispute.  No  other  details  were  given  concerning  it.  No 
reference  is  made  to  any  associations  dealing  with  labour 
questions  among  the  quarry  masters  in  other  districts  ('). 

83.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  the 
organisations  of  employes  National  Union  of  Quarrymen 
and  from  the  Quarrymen’s  Associations  in  the  Rossendale 
district,  Leicestershire,  and  North  Wales  (-’).  In  the 
Rossendale  district,  about  30  per  cent.  (/>.  300  out  of 
1,000);  in  Leicestershire,  about  50  per  cent.  (/'.e.  900  out  of 
1,800  to  2,000);  and  in  North  Wales  about  48  per  cent. 
(j.r.  5,800  out  of  12,000)  of  the  total  number  of  quarrymen 
employed,  are  members  of  the  respective  associations  (3). 
The  National  Union  of  Quarrymen  was  established  in 
1887,  the  Rossendale  and  District  Quarrymen’s  Association 
in  1886. 


(a.)  The  government  of  these  associations  is  vested  in  a 
Committee  of  Management,  a General  or  Central  Council. 
The  officers  are  a president  or  chairman,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  Quarry  men's  Unions  in  North  Wales  and 
the  district  of  Rossendale  have  also  a vice-president  or 
vice-chairman,  and  the  latter  association  has  a minute 
secretary.  There  are  also  auditor's  and  trustees.  Each 
lodge  belonging  to  the  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union 
lias  a local  Committee  and  officers.  The  National  Union 
of  Quarrymen  has  special  branch  Committees  and  officers. 
Generally  speaking,  ordinary  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tions are  held  annually,  special  meetings  are  summoned  by 
the  Council  or  at  the  demand  of  one-tenth  of  the  mem- 
bers. Branch  or  lodge  meetings  are  held  either  monthly 
or  quarterly.  The  chairman  has  a casting  vote  in  the 
Rossendale  and  District  Quarrymen's  Association. 
Appeal  may  be  made  from  any  decision  given  by  the 
lodge  or  branch  to  the  Executive  or  Central  Council,  and 
finally,  in  the  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union,  to  a 
general  conference.  No  change  can  be  made  in  the  rules 
without  the  consent  of  a majority  of  members  at  a special 
meeting. 

(ft.)  The  entrance  fee  is  6 d.  In  order  to  share'  in  the 
benefits,  other  than  dispute  allowance,  granted  by  the 
North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union,  the  fee  is  Is.  Mem- 
bers who  re-enter  the  associations  after  having  been 
excluded  from  arrears,  generally  speaking,  are  not  entitled 
to  benefits  until  after  a certain  • period  has  elapsed. 
Subscriptions,  for  trade  protection  only,  vary  from  lid. 
to  3'/.  per  week.  Further  contributions  of  6i i.  every  four 
weeks,  with  M.  every  six  months,  for  accident,  sick  and 
funeral  benefit ; of  the  same  sums  for  superannuation  and 
funeral  benefits  ; and  for  emigration  benefit,  6 <1.  every 
four  weeks  for  each  “ draw,”  or  share  ; may  be  paid  in  the 
North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union.  (For  details  of  benefits, 
see  infra,  page  82.)  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
investment  of  funds  vary  in  the  different  associations. 

(c.)The  rules  of  theNorthWales  and  Rossendale  District 
Quarrymen's  Association  provide  that  when  any  dispute 
occurs  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  effect  a settlement 
“ by  the  members  who  work"  in  the  quarry  in  question  ; 
by  the  lodge  Committee  or  by  a special  lodge  meeting. 
If  necessary,  reference  is  made  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  or  the  Executive  Council.  No  strike  may 
hike  place  in  the  former  district,  unless  sanctioned  “by  a 
“ two-thirds  majority  at  a special  lodge  meeting,  then 
“ by  the  votes  of  the  lodges,  and  finally  by  the  Executive 
“ Council,  which  may  refuse  to  authorise  it,  if  the  state  of 
“ trade  and  other  circumstances  seem  unfavourable."  The 
majority  of  members  at  a special  lodge  meeting  may  de- 
cide any  dispute,  or  appoint  arbitrators  to  consult  with 
the  employers,  arbitrators,  or  an  umpire.  The  rules 
further  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  a strike,  the  facts  of 
the  dispute  shall  be  laid  each  week  before  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  Rossendale  Association.  The  re- 
gulation of  any  dispute  in  North  Wales  is  vested  in  a 
strike  Committee,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  lodgo 


Schedules  of  questions,  pp.  2U2, 210,  310.  (=)  Tabulated 
(•’)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  13. 


and  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  National  Union  of  [583(e.)] 
Quarrymen  grants  no  compensation  to  members  who  leave 
work  without  the  sanction  of  the  officers.  Anv  member 
who  accommodates  the  employer  during  a dispute,  or 
otherwise  works  against  the  interests  of  this  association, 
is  fined  1/.  for  the  first,  and  21.  for  the  second,  offence. 

(d.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  comprise  “the  (d.) Otjrcu. 

“ mutual  benefit  of  members  and  the  regulation  of  the  re  • 

“ lations  between  employers  and  employed,  hv  supporting 
“ members  in  a strike  or  lock-out."  They  also  include  “ the 
“ protection  of  trade,”  and  the  promotion  of  the  “general 
“ interests,”  “ trade  rights  and  privileges " of  members. 

The  National  Union  of  Quarrymen  further  desires  to 
establish  branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
advance  wages  and  establish  a uniform  rate  throughout 
the  union'  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  The  pro- 
motion of  the  moral,  social,  educational  and  political  wel- 
fare of  its  members  is  also  included  among  the  objects  of 
this  association. 

(e.)  Oral  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  history  of  ('■') 
the  Quarrymen’s  Union  in  North  Wales.  It  was  stated 
that  in  1865  the  men  established  a union  in  the  Penrhyn  in  .Vnrih 
quarries,  with  a membership  of  about  1,800.  The  pro-  'raU‘- 
prietor  threatened  to  close  the  quarry,  and  the  men 
dissolved  it  under  protest.  In  the  year  1874,  a similar 
attempt  was  made  to  start  a union  at  the  Dinorwic 
quarries.  The  proprietors  met  and  passed  a resolution 
calling  upon  every  member  of  their  body  in  North  Wales 
to  refuse  to  engage  union  men  and  to  admit  no  strange 
workman  without  a written  certificate  from  the  manager 
or  agent  of  the  quarry  where  he  had  been  previously 
employed.  The  men  at  the  Glynrhonwy  and  Dinorwic 
quarries  were  subsequently  locked  out  for  refusing  to 
give  up  the  union.  These  “ lock-outs,"  however,  “ col- 
lapsed ” in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  and  a local  com- 
mittee was  constituted  in  the  Dinorwic  quarry  to  hear 
the  complaints  before  they  were  addressed  to  the  manage- 
ment. Ic  was  further  stated  that  about  the  same  time, 

Lord  Penrhyn  threatened  to  close  his  quarries  unless  the 
union  was  dissolved.  The  only  effect  was,  however,  to 
increase  its  membership  by  2,300  men.  The  Union  then 
appointed  a committee  to  formulate  its  demands,  and  the 
men  ceased  work.  The  strike  lasted  for  15  weeks.  The 
men  then  returned  to  work  as  unionists,  and  obtained  a 
concession  to  the  effect  that  all  complaints  about  letting 
should  be  referred  first,  to  a committee  appointed  by  the 
workmen  and  then,  if  considered  by  them  to  be  reason- 
able, to  the  management.  This  “ makeshift  ” arbi- 
tration board,  composed  of  “ experienced  men,”  which 
existed  under  the  title  of  the  Quarry  Committee  from 
1874  to  1880,  was  alleged  to  have  met  with  great  success 
while  it  lasted  (•).  Far  fewer  disturbances,  it  was  stated, 
took  place  during  its  existence  than  formerly,  and  the 
workmen  always  rendered  at  least  a temporary  obedience 
to  its  decisions.  It  was,  however,  subsequently  stated  that 
the  result  of  the  existence  of  this  Committee  was  so 
“intolerable”  that  it  was  abolished.  It  had  practically 
handed  over  the  management  of  the  quarry  to  the  union 
leaders,  because  it  enabled  them  to  “ suppress  the  truth  ” 
in  its  passage  and  prevent  non-union  men  from  presenting 
their  complaints  (*). 

84.  Since  that  time  the  relations  between  employers  and  Relation* 
employed  were  said  to  have  improved.  No  official 
relations  have,  however,  been  established  between  the  ami  i'iu- 
union  and  the  employers.  It  was  stated  that  repeated  _ 

attempts  had  been  made  to  persuade  the  proprietors  of  * ort  1 c 
the  quarries  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  men  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  a Joint  Com- 
mittee. With  the  exception  of  the  .smaller  owners,  it  is 
alleged  that  they  had  invariably^  refused  to  do  so.  The 
employers  stated  that  the  men’s  union  had  “failed  to 
secure  the  unanimous  confidence,  not  only  of  the  owners 
of  slate  quarries,  hut  of  the  men  themselves  ” (•’).  The  Leicester- 
employers  in  Leicestershire  are  “ beginning  to  look  s,lire' 
more  favourably”  on  the  Quarrymen’s  Union,  and  were 
stated  to  be  on  “ fairly  good  terms  " with  the  officers  (4). 


( ')  Digest,  Vul.  II.,  p.  12.  W.  J.  Williams,  7 
Yol.  H.,  p.  M.  E.  A.  Young,  lti,W.  (>)  Dige: 
13, 14.  t‘)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Question 
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Benefit. 

Rossendale  and 

District  Quarvymen’s  Association. 
No.  97. 

North  Wales  Quarry  men’s  Union. 
No.  98. 

National  Union  of  Quarrymen, 
No.  99. 

Dispute  - 

10*.  a week. 

Officers  or  delegates  receive 
an  additional  is.  a week, 
provided  that  they  have  not 
used  abusive  language  to 
their  employers. 

10*.  a week  for  13  weeks. 

5s.  „ „ 26  „ 

“Victimised  ’’  members  receive  double 
these  amounts. 

2s.  a day. 

The  branch  Committee  and  the 
Central  Council  determine 
the  amount  of  compensation 
given  to  “ victimised  ” 
members. 

Accident  - 

5*.  a week  for  13  weeks. 

4*.  „ „ 13  „ 

3*.  „ „ 1 year. 

2j.  „ „ till  recovery. 

The  Society  pays  legal  expenses  not 
exceeding  51.  for  obtaining  compen- 
sation. 

Emigration 

Every  three  months,  two-thirds  of  this 
fund  is  divided  into  shares  of  57.  (or 
whatever  sum  the  branch  may  deter- 
mine). A member  desiring  to  emi- 
grate has  as  many  “ draws  ” for  a 
share  as  he  has  subscribed  for,  but 
only  one  share  benefit. 

Funeral  - 

- ’ - * ’ 

Full  members,  51. 
Non-full  members,  31. 

- 

Sick  - 

Same  rate  as  Accident. 

— 

Superannuation 

Persons  65  years  of  age  entitled  to  this 
benefit : 

After  10  to  15  years’  membership,  4s.  a 
week. 

After  15  to  25  years’  membership,  5*.  a 
After  25  to  40  years’  membership,  6s.  a 
After  40  years’  or  more,  7s.  a week.  | 

Htt; 


2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION, 
AND  MEDIATION. 

85.  Questions  in  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  settled,  either  before  or  after  a strike  or 
lock-out,  by  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  mediation.  Con- 
ciliation includes  cases  in  ■which  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  meet,  either  personally  or  by  representatives,  to 
confer  as  to  the  questions  at  issue,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  a settlement.  Arbitration  includes  cases  in  which 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  questions  at  issue  are  referred  to 
a third  party,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  before 
whom  the  disputants  state  their  case.  Mediation  includes 
cases  in  which  a third  party  intervenes  of  his  own 
initiative  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  disputants  to 
bring  about  a settlement. 

Conciliation.  86.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  some  system  of  con- 
ciliation, either  by  means  of  joint  boards  or  informal 
conferences  and  negociations,  exists  in  the  greater  number 
of  districts  engaged  in  the  mining  industry.  It  has  also 
been  seen  in  particular  that  the  method  of  joint  com- 
mittees, which  are  in  some  cases  supplemented  by  general 
conferences  between  associated  employers  and  employed, 
has  proved  very  successful,  especially  where  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  work,  and  to  provide,  in 
the  case  of  minor  disputes,  either  for  local  settlement  or 
for  reference  to  local  arbitration. 

Arbitration.  87.  The  failure  of  conciliation  to  affect  a settlement  in 
the  Silksworth  strikes,  1890-91,  and  the  general  strike  in 
Durham  in  1892  (see  infra,  page  84)  point,  even  in  this 
highly  organised  industry,  to  the  need  of  some  final 
authority  to  which  voluntary  reference  can,  if  necessary, 
be  made.  Nevertheless,  both  mine-owners  and  miners 
are,  generally  speaking,  opposed  to  arbitration,  except  as 
a convenient  means  of  settlement  of  local  questions. 

(«•)  Arbitration,  it  was  complained,  is  a “ slow  ” and 

Arbitration.  “ costly  ” process.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  umpire 
at  once  acceptable  both  to  employers  and  employed  is 
great,  and  the  men  allege  that  “ the  employers  will  not 
take  a party  that  (they)  recommend  from  a labouring 
point  of  view,  and  sometimes  (they)  object  very  strenu- 
ously to  a man  the  employers  recommend,  and  so  (they) 
hit  upon  a medium  course  ....  and  get  a man  who 
knows  nothing  about  it  (')•  It  was  further  stated,  that 


(’)  Strong,  1229. 


the  arbitrators,  as  a rule,  “split  the  difference,”  irre- 
spective of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  for  this  reason  the 
employers  fail  to  see  any  finality  in  the  decision.  The 
employers  also  allege  that  the  existence  of  a permanent 
umpire  would  tend  towards  the  increase  of  disputes, 
because  the  men  would  feel  confident  of  gaining  some 
advantage  in  every  contest  (').  The  employers  in  Cleve- 
land object  to  arbitration  “ when  large  principles  are 
involved."  With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  this  method 
in  wage  questions,  the  Northumberland  coal  owner  stated 
that  “ the  arbitrator  might  call  upon  them  to  pay  that 
which  the  owners  themselves  know  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  pay;  and  they  declined  to  be  put  in  that 
position  ....  When  it  is  a question  between  closing 
the  pits  and  a reduction  in  wages,  the  only  thing  is  for 
the  owners  to  get  a reduction  (’).  On  the  whole,  the  plan 
of  referring  questions  in  dispute  to  individual  arbitrators, 
elected  at  the  time  of  the  dispute,  and  holding  office  only 
until  a settlement  has  been  effected,  as  in  the  mining 
industry,  lias  not  proved  successful.  The  awards  have, 
generally  speaking,  been  of  the  nature  of  a compromise, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  employed.  In  a very  few  cases 
the  decisions  when  given  have  been  repudiated,  and  in 
others  they  have  given  dissatisfaction,  although  they 
were  loyally  accepted  for  a certain  period.  Thus  a 
member  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Coal 
Owners’  Association  stated  that,  in  his  experience, 
arbitration  had  been  a total  failure  (3).  Again,  in  1887, 
a general  strike  took  place  in  Fife  and  Clackmannan. 
The  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  but  without  any  good  result.  No  other 
resort,  it  was  stated,  had  been  made  to  arbitration  in 
consequence  (4).  In  Durham,  in  1877,  the  award  of  the 
arbitrator  was  reversed  by  “ mutual  consent  and  w 
1882,  the  arbitrator  specified  a day’s  wage,  but  made  no 
reference  to  the  amount  of  a day’s  work.  This  award 
was  therefore  stated  to  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
subsequent  difficulties  (s).°  Particular  dissatisfaction 
was  said  to  have  been  felt  with  an  award  given  on  one 
occasion  by  Sir  Fitz- James  Stephen.  The  men  then 
thought  that  “ the  evidence  would  have  warranted  him 


— The  award  o£  1882  worked  satisfactorily,  it  has  been  stated,  up*® 
1887,  when  the  men  asked  for  a basis  of  work  and  wage,  aud,  after  prolong 
negotiation,  the  question  was  referred  to  arbitration 
0)  Digest,  Vr’  - 

B>.  61,  64 ; Bell, .,  v , . 

igest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  27.  (•)  Digest,  Voi.  I.,  pp.  9,  11 ; E.  Fost< 


stion  was  relerreu  to  arbitration.  , , 

pp.  13,  60,  61.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  19, 20.  (*)  Digest,  ‘ 

5 ; Weeks,  2923.  2926a.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  II..  P-  ' 
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in  not  making  the  reduction  demanded  by  the  owners, 
i -r  ],ut  « jn  summing  up  he  said  there  were  two  evils,  and 
“he  thought  he  would  choose  the  lesser  one  by  making  a 
ti  reduction."  It  was  alleged  that  “ that  one  settlement  did 
more  ham  to  the  arbitration  question  ’’  in  the  district 
than  “ anything  else  ” (').  In  support  of  the  statement 
that  the  awards  of  individual  arbitrators  had  been  un- 
favourable to  the  employed,  the  following  facts  were 
cited.  Twenty-two  arbitrations  had  taken  place  on 
general  county  questions  in  connection  with  the  Durham 
Coal  Owners’  Association,  between  the  years  1874  and 
1890  (-).  Three  of  these  were  in  consequence  of  disputes 
over  the  basis  of  work  and  wages.  In  two  cases  only  out 
of  the  remaining  19,  the  decisions  were  in  favour  of  the 
men.  In  14  instances  the  owners  sought  reductions  in 
wages,  and  their  demands  were  either  conceded  in  full 
or  in  part.  The  owners  on  another  occasion  asked  for 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  demand  was 
granted.  In  three  cases  the  men  requested  an  alteration 
in  hours,  but  their  demands  were  conceded  in  full  on 
only  one  of  these  occasions.  Again,  in  Cleveland,  four 
“ district  arbitrations  ” (3)  took  place  between  the  years 
1874  and  1879.  Three  occurred  in  connection  with 
applications  on  the  part  of  the  employers  for  reductions 
in  wages,  and  resulted  in  a compromise.  The  men  on 
one  occasion  applied  for  an  advance,  and  their  demand 
was  not  conceded. 


. 7I-/I-.V- 


(fc.)  On  the  other  hand,  resort  to  arbitration  was, 
generally  speaking,  regarded  as  preferable  to  a cessation 
of  labour,  and  evidence  was  given  in  certain  districts  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
strikes  (4).  Thus  unionists  and  non-unionists  in  North 
Wales  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  arbitration  (s).  The 
associated  employers  in  Lanarkshire  and  Fife  and  Kin- 
ross also  are  in  favour  of  arbitration  as  a means  of 
settling  and  avoiding  trade  disputes  (G).  In  South  Wales 
the  employes  state  that  the  absence  of  an  umpire  on  the 
sliding  scale  committee  is  the  main  cause  o£  any  hostility 
which  may  exist  towards  the  sliding  scale  ” (7). 

88.  (a.)  Althoughin  the  majority  of  cases  the  agreements 
arrived  at  by  arbitration  or  conciliation  have  been  loyally 
accepted,  it  was  acknowledged  that  in  certain  cases  some 
means  of  compulsion  was  necssary.  Excluding  any  pro- 
posals of  State  interference,  the  suggestions  given  in  this 
connection  include  those  of  financial  compensation  pay- 
able to  the  injured  association  by  the  defaulting  side, 
and  those  of  expulsion  of  the  defaulters  from  work  by 
the  association  of  which  they  are  members.  It  was 
suggested  that  a money  deposit  in  the  hands  of  some 
independent  person,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  defaulting  side, 
would  tend  to  induce  both  employers  and  employed  to 
stand  to  their  agreement.  In  Cleveland  a “financial 
“ liability  upon  both  parties,”  not  enforceable  by  law,  was 
proposed,  “ carrying  with  it  an  obligation  to  pay  money 
“for  the  breach  of  a bargain  of  that  kind  ” (“).  It  was 
also  suggested  by  a witness  from  North  Wales  that 
repudiation  of  awards  could  be  met  by  the  union  telling 
“all  those  that  would  submit  to  the  decision  to  go  to 
“work,  and  let  the  others  take  their  chance.”  Thus, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Miners’  Association  in 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly,  unless  the  men  accept,  an 
award,  the  colliery  is  thrown  open  to  other  workmen  (9). 

(li.)  State  interference,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses 
from  Durham,  Cleveland,  and  South  Yorkshire,  is  un- 
desirable. It  is  believed  that  if  the  men  accepted  the 
principle  of  compensation,  “ whether  it  was  legally 


“binding  or  not,  they  would  act  upon  it.”  Moreover,  £5  88(4.)] 
arbitration,  it  was  stated,  must  be  voluntary  in  order  to 
be  effective.  “ Both  parties  must  concur  in  arbitration 
“ to  begin  with  ; both  must  also  concur  in  the  selection  of 
“ an  umpire,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  satisfactory  to 
'■  both  parties,  and  beyond  suspicion,  that  makes  both 
“parties  concur  in  the  award  when  given."  These  wit- 
nesses were  of  opinion  that  a State  board  would  have  no 
greater  moral  influence  than  a voluntary  local  board. 

It  would  know  less  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  would,  therefore,  be  less  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  (') . Proposals  which  involved  State  interference 
were,  however,  made  by  a certain  number  of  witnesses. 

The  formation  of  a State  board  of  arbitration,  or  boards 
of  arbitration  with  compulsory  powers,  was  desired  by 
the  employers  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  and  the  Manchester  district  of  South 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  and  by  the  employed  in  Derby- 
shire and  Leicestershire,  North  Wales,  Ayrshire,  and  the 
Mid  and  West  Lothians  (!).  Witnesses  from  North 
Wales,  Neath,  Swansea  and  Llanelly,  and  Ayrshire  pro- 
posed that  in  certain  cases  resort  to  arbitration  should  be 
made  compulsory.  Thus,  the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Union 
recommended  that  if  one  of  the  parties  to  a dispute 
desires  the  matter  to  he  referred  to  arbitration  the  other 
must  either  concur  or  be  compelled  by  law  to  obey  the 
decision  when  given.  The  employed  in  Neath,  Swansea, 
and  Llanelly  desired  that  where  a dispute  affects  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  any  colliery,  if 
the  parties  concerned  fail  to  settle  the  dispute  themselves, 
resort  to  arbitration  should  be  made  compulsory  (s). 

Among  the  advocates  of  a State  arbitrator  or  arbitrators, 
a witness  from  North  Wales  proposed  that  a specified 
number  of  boards  should  be  established  throughout  the 
country,  consisting  of  two  judges  or  arbitrators  appointed 
by  Government  from  the  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed  respectively.  The  umpire,  when  required, 
should  be  either  the  judge  of  the  county  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  dispute  occurred,  any  other  county 
court  judge,  or  any  judge  of  the  High  Court  selected  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  On  the  request  of  either  party, 
this  court,  should  have  power  to  investigate  and  decide 
any  question  in  dispute,  and  its  decisions  might  carry 
equal  authority  with  judicial  orders  of  court  (*).  The 
employers  in  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  suggested 
that  an  umpire,  with  powers  of  compulsion,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Government.  The  employed  proposed 
that  a central  board  of  arbitration,  with  compulsory 
powers,  should  be  appointed  in  every  district  to  deal 
with  general  questions.  This  board,  they  said,  should 
consist  of  three  persons,  representing  the  Government, 
the  employer's,  and  employed,  respectively,  and  should 
have  power  to  call  in  an  umpire  if  necessary  (s). 

89.  Mediation,  or  the  intervention  of  a third  party  on  Mediation, 
bis  own  initiative,  has  proved  successful  in  inducing  the 
disputants  to  bring  about  a settlement  of  those  strikes 
which  had  proved  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  methods 
of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  The  chief  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  method  of  settlement  in  the  industries 
under  consideration  occur,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
Silksworth  strike  in  Durham  in  1890-91,  and  the  general 
strike  which  took  place  in  that  district  in  1892.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland  acted  as  mediator, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Mediation 
has  in  these  cases  proved  to  be  of  value  when  matters 
had  come  to  a deadlock,  in  spite  of  elaborate  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  other  means. 


C.  TRADE  DISPUTES. 

1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


( 90.  “ Where  you  have  got  two  organisations  face  to  face, 
‘‘  ®nd  such  powerful  ones,  the  tendency  is,  when  a strike 
' does  occur,  to  make  it  more  severe,  because  both  parties 
"iare  better  prepared  with  the  necessary  munitions  of  war, 
Jand  able  to  fight  more  fiercely.  But  it  undoubtedly  has 
" this  tendency,  that  neither  side  is  willing  to  enter  into  a 
• strike  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ” (,0).  The  Miners’ 
Associations  are  stated  to  have  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  preventing  strikes,  and  it  is  alleged  in  the 
evidence  that  the  tendency  to  dispute  has  diminished,  and 


that  strikes  have  been,  on  the  whole,  less  frequent  l.  Genorai 
since  the  formation  of  the  unions.  Several  have,  relations 
however,  lasted  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  four  Employer 
months,  during  which  time  the  men  were,  generally  and  Em- 
speaking,  supported  by  their  association.  In  a few  cases,  ployed’ 
proposals  of  arbitration  or  negociation  offered  by  one 
party  in  the  dispute  were  refused  by  the  other,  but  con- 
ferences, attempts  at  mediation  or  arbitration  have  taken 
place  before,  or  during  the  course  of,  the  greater  number 
of  strikes  that  have  occurred  (®). 

(«.")  It  was  stated  that  all  the  strikes  in  the  Cannock  («•) 
Chase  district  have  been  either  for  an  advance  or  against  "dupw?,. 
a reduction  in  wages.  The  petty  strikes  which  have 
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[5  99(a.)]  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years  in  the  district  of  the 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  Miners’  Association  have 
also  been  connected  with  wage  questions.  No  general 
strike  has  occurred  in  South  Wales  for  17  years.  The 
local  disputes  in  the  district  turn  chiefly  upon  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  sliding  scale  agreements,  and  their  number 
as  increased  in  late  years.  No  general  strike  has  occurred 
in  Lancashire  since  1881,  but  small  disputes  are  constantly 
going  on,  principally  concerned  with  the  rate  of  wages. 
*'  Small  strikes  have  taken  place  in  Derbyshire  and  Not- 
“ tinghamshire,  lasting  for  a few  days.”  They  were 
stated  to  be  generally  caused  by  a demand  for  an  advance 
in  wages.  The  strikes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  connection  with  the  South  Yorkshire 
Coal  Owners’  Association,  and  all  the  strikes  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  1 district  have 
been  for  an  advance  or  against  a reduction  in  wages  (;). 
In  all,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  strikes  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  oral  and  written  evidence 
arose  oiyt  of  disputes  in  connection  with  wages.  Of  these, 
the  majority  were  in  consequence  of  a demand  for  an 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  employed  (a).  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  question  of  wages  was  the  sole  cause  of  all 
the  important  general  strikes  mentioned  in  the  oral 
evidence,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike  in  year  1881  in 
the  Midland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  men  in  this 
case  demanded  an  advance  in  and  weekly  payment  of 
wages,  and  also  requested  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  contract  out  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  the  strike  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Act,  which  was  used  merely  as  a pretext  to  cover 
other  grievances.  The  men  struck  in  many  collieries 
where  membership  of  the  fund  was  in  no  way  compulsory 
(3).  A very  few  of  the  strikes  mentioned,  nine  in  all 
arose  in  connection  with  the  hours  of  labour  and  similar 
questions.  These  occurred  in  Durham,  Ayrshire,  the 
Mid  and  West  Lothians  (’).  Reference  waB  made  to 
four  local  strikes  against  non-union  labour.  Three  of 
these  occurred  in  Durham  and  one  in  Lanarkshire 
Similar  difficulties  were  stated  still  to  exist  in  the  former 
district  f5). 


Strikes  in 
more  highly 
organised 


2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

liSl£"  ?]•  “ h‘s  not  P™™*  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Sources  Of  evidence  any  complete  account  of  the  development 
information,  organisation,  and  conduct  of  the  greater  number  of  im- 
portant general  and  local  strikes  which  have  occurred 
in  recent  years  in  mines  and  qnarries.  A detailed 
account  of  the  general  strike  in  Durham  in  1892  has 
however,  been  drawn  up  by  the  Durham  Coal  Owners’ 
Association  and  the  Mining  Federation  Board,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Commission.  The  details  relating  to  the 
causes  and  conduct  of  the  Silksworth  strike  in  Durham, 
■ ye3;e  haaded  ln  by  a representative  of  the  Dur- 

ham Coal  Owners’  Association.  Evidence  was  given 
ora  ly  concerning  the  causes  and  conduct  of  this  latter 
strike,  the  general  strike  in  Northumberland  in  1887  the 
strikes  in  Lanarkshire  in  1887  and  1889,  and  others.’ 

■“‘ed  fo»r  months,  took 
place  in  the  Associated  Collieries,  Northumberland  in  1887 
Trade  had  been  extremely  bad  for  some  two  or  three  years' 
pncM  were  vary  low  and  the  pita  were  working  very 
‘l>®  owner,  gave  notice  & tel 
rnnate  the  sliding  scale  and  demanded  a rednotion  of 
15  per  cent,  m the  steam  coal  collieries,  and  10  per  cent  in 
the  soft  coal  collieries.  Several  conferences  took  place 
between  the  owners  and  the  men’s  representatives^  and 
5ot  “*Sln?1  Am“d,  of  Pel’  traa  reduced  to 
per  cfn,t-  before  the  .strike  commenced,  but  that  was 
not  accepted.  ‘ After  the  strike  had  commenced  and  been 

11  of  ST MorW  °K  a f°rtnight’  throuSh  the  mediation 
“flKS  h , 0 'v.n  4r®  were  prepared  to  accept 
a 10  per  cent,  reduction  (6).  That  was  mihrm+tLi 
,1  *? ,thc  workmen  but  was  also  refused,  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  for.  some  time  to  settle  the  question  ” 

27th^f  Tare  glV6n  jUd  the  WOrk  was  terminated  on  the 
27th  of  January,  and  was  not  resumed  until  the  27th  of 
May,  and  the  men  were  then  obliged  to  accept  the  re- 
f°r  by.<the  owners-  During  the  course  of 
the  strike,  the  men  ‘were  told  repeatedly  by  the  coal 
I,  oae  connected  with  the  colLries,  and 

« the  delegates  also>  the  absolute  state  of  affairs 
“ There  never  was  a period  when  more  publicity  w^ 
( given t to  the  facts  of  the  case.”  “Everything  was 
done  by  Mr.  Burt  and  others,  but  the  men  iould 


!3^tl,?"B , 'vMrcssed  to  (l)  AawdiUious  of  EmploMrs 


uuu-s  ui  questions  address. 
Employed ; (2)  Employers.  , , _ 


i Vol. 


not  believe  their  “own  trusted  leaders ”m 
general  strike  in  Northumberland  in  The  a 

Miners’ Association  39,000/.  in  strike  ay  ,,  ^ ,the  • 
of  wages,  as  estimated  by  the  Miners’  A«  • J0®  « 
amounted  to  about  180,000/.  1]  71  0 . °clation, 


representative  from  tlie NorthumberlanaoSoS?1’; 
Association  estimated  the  loss  in  watre^  tAu.Uwn8tB 
people  at  250,0001,  and  the  loss  to  ,£ 5*  ’!*■ 
tive  workinw  at  55.(10  1/  11  'mproduc. 


tive  working  at  55,00  '/.  (s). 

93.  The  general  strike  which  occurred  in  twu  • 
1892  lasted  for  a period  of  .Durha®  n 


1892  lasted  for  a period  of  three  months 

frequent  conferences  between  the  employers  L 1 

ZSSJi  A»Si.“V* 


notice  of  a reduction  on  the  ground  of  falling  nri 
and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  confer  with  the  Exe 


latter  replied  to  this  claim  with  a counter-claim  £ 
an  advance,  and  a conference  was  arranged  in  +„i  , 

in  November,  when  the  owners’  “p^Sivt^S 
a formal  demand  for  a minimum  reduction  of  10  S 
cent.  Negociations  were,  however,  deferred  at  thl 
request  of  the  men  till  January  1^2,  when  the  Un  0u 
rejected  the  owners  proposal  for  a reduction  of  10  2 
cent.,  or  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  and  £ 
declined  to  make  any  alternative  proposal.  Another 
conference  was,  however,  held  in  February,  when  E 
owners  so  far  modified  their  demands  as  to  declare  them 
selves  willing  to  accept  either  an  immediate  reduction  of 
7£  per  cent.,  or  an  immediate  reduction  of  5 per  cent  to 
be  followed  by  a further  reduction  of  the  aameamou.ton 
May  1st.  The  men,  however,  again  refused  to  aoeeti 
either  proposal,  and  on  February  27th,  the  owners ssrvei 
notices  terminating  the  contracts  of  service  to  all  classes 
of  workmen,  except  enginemen  and  deputies  and  those 
whose  services  were  considered  essential  to  maintaining 
the  mines  in  a condition  of  safety.  Notices  were  then 
handed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  men,  both  parties 
refused  to  make  further  compromise,  and  work  ceased  on 
March  12th.  On  March  31st,  the  men’s  association  asked 
the  owners  to  allow  work  to  be  resumed,  but  they  replied 
that  some  settlement  of  the  wages  question,  either  by 
agreement  or  arbitration,  must  first  be  arrived  at  and 
intimated  that  any  complete  proposal  of  such  a character 
the  men  might  make  would  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  W ages  Committee.  At  a meeting  held  on  April  25th, 
the  owners  offered  to  terminate  the  dispute  if  the  men 
would  accept  a 10  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  rates  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  work,  or,  which  came  to 
the  same  thing,  a reduction  of  13|  per  cent,  from  the 
percentage  addition  of  35  to  the  standard  of  1879.  The 
men’s  representatives  had  not  then  power  to  settle,  bnt 
such  power  was  given  to  them  soon  after,  and  on  May  10th, 
they  rejected  these  terms  and  made  a counter  proposal  for 
a reduction  of  7 J per  cent,  from  the  percentage  addition 
of  35.  On  May  21st,  they  made  a further  concession  by 
offering  to  submit  to  a 10  per  cent,  reduction  on  this 
percentage,  but  the  owners  refused  to  make  any  further 
compromise  and  rejected  the  subsequent  proposal  of  the 
men  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  During  the 
course  of  the  strike,  letters  were  written  by  both  parties 
to  the  Press  urging  the  justice  of  their  respective  claims, 
On  May  25th,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  wrote  to  the 
rival  associations  offering  his  services  as  mediator,  and 
suggesting  that  the  settlement  should  be  based  on  the 
acceptance  by  the  men  of  a 10  per  cent,  reduction,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  a Wages  Board  to  deal  with 
future  alterations  in  the  rates.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  both  parties,  by  the  employers  “solely  on 
“ the  ground  of  consideration  for  the  impoverished  con- 
“ dition  of  the  men  and  of  the  generally  prevailing  dis- 
“ tress,”  and  the  dispute  was  practically  at  an  end. 

94.  With  regal'd  to  the  Silksworth  strike  in  Dur- 
ham^), 1890-91,  “ some  five  or  six  years  ago  there  was  a 
strike,  “ and  a number  of  the  deputies  left  or  were  induced 
“ to  leave  the  miners’  organisation,”  and  it  was  agreed 
“ that  the  deputies  about  whom  the  agitation  arose  should 

“ have  a free  hand and  it  should  be  left  to 

“ their  own  option  whether  they  would  be  in  the  deputies' 

“ organisation,”  the  miners’  organisation,  or  whether  they 
would  be  in  neither.  “ One  reason  why  the  men  are  so 
“ very  anxious  the  deputies  should  be  in  the  Miners 
“ Association  is  that  in  the  case  of  strikes  these  deputies 
“ keep  up  the  working  of  the  pits  ” ; if,  therefore, 
they  belonged  to  the  Miners’  Association  “in  case  of  a 
“ strike  they  would  be  ordered  out,  and  strikes  would 
“ become  so  expensive  that  owners  dare  not  face  them. 
On  J uly  4th,  the  miners  complained  that  the  agreement 
of  1884  had  been  broken,  that  the  managers  had  begun. 


(’)  Iamb,  3*17.  (•')  Young,  2109.  Digest,  Vol.  I„  p.  O A*"®1 

o£  Silksworth  strike,  handed  In  by  Mr.  F.Stobart  (1993). 
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“iii  an  underhand  way  first,  but  then  openly,  to  use  cer- 
i.  tajn  kinds  of  influence  upon  the  men,”  and  they  gave 
notice  that  they  would  “ not  be  content  with  anything 
••  short  of  the  deputies  being  compelled  to  join  (their) 
“association.”  The  coal  owners,  however,  denied  the 
justice  of  their  complaint,  the  question  was  discussed  by 
the  Miners’  Committee,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Coal  Owners’  Association,  and  the  owners’  repre- 
sentatives reported  (July  26th)  that  “considering  the 
.1  mutually  admitted  fact  that  there  are  about  14  of  the 
“ deputies  now  members  of  the  Miner’s  Association,” 
they  were  “ of  opinion  that  no  undue  influence  to  induce 
deputies  to  leave  the  Miners’  Association  had  been  used 
“ by  the  management.”  On  October  7th  and  8th,  a large 
majority  at  the  colliery  voted  in  favour  of  a strike. 
Further  meetings  were  held  and  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Miners’  and  Owners'  Associations,  but 
on  November  8th,  notices  were  given  in  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colliery,  and,  on  November  22nd,  the  men 
ceased  work.  It  was  reported,  on  November  25th,  “ that 
“ an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  deputies  and  much 
“ damage  done  to  their  houses,  &c.,  and  by  threats  of 
“ further  violence,  the  meu  had  compelled  all  the  deputies 
“ to  join  the  Miners’  Union.”  The  Federation  Board,  how- 
ever, stated  that  they  “ knew  nothing  about”  the  exercise 
of  any  force,  but  a special  sub-committee  of  the  Owners' 
Committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
the  disturbance,  ascertained  that  “ undoubtedly  great 
“ violence  had  taken  place  ” and  “ received  statements 
“ from  a large  number  of  deputies  to  the  effect  that  they 
“ had  only  joined  the  Miners'  Association  from  fear  of 
“ violence.”  The  Federation  Board  now  offered  that  the 
men  shouldresume  work,  stating  that  “ the  present  dispute 
between  the  deputies  and  the  workmen  at  ” the  colliery 
“ had  been  settled  amongst  themselves.”  The  Owners’ 
Association  replied,  however,  that  they  could  not 
sanction  any  resumption  of  work  until,  in  the  first  place,  . 
“ an  understanding  had  been  come  to  between  the 
“Federation  Board  and  the  Owners’ Association,  pro- 
“ viding  security  against  a recurrence  of  (their)  course 
“ of  procedure  and  perfect  freedom  to  the  deputies  to 
“ abstain  from  joining  the  Miners’  Association,”  pending 
the  subsequent  consideration  of  the  dispute,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  until  “ each  Silksworth  deputy  (had  been) 

“ afforded  an  opportunity,  under  proper  safeguards,  of 
“ freely  declaring  whether  he  wishes  to  remain  for  the 
“ present  in  the  Miners’  Association  or  not.”  The  men 
complained  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  on  December 
13th,  the  Owners’  Committee  and  the  Durham  Feder- 
ation agreed  therefore  that  work  should  be  resumed 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  a subsequent  inquiry 
made  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute.  On  December 
15th,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  management 
sent  for  the  men  to  prepare  the  pit  for  work,  but 
all  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Union  refused  to  come. 
On  December  18th,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Miners’  Association  stated  that  since  “ the  Federation 
*•  Board  had  failed  to  negotiate  a settlement  in  the 
“ Silksworth  case,”  the  question  had  been  handed  over 
to  them.  The  Owners’  Committee  replied,  however,  that 
they  would  continne  to  carry  out  the  agreement  made 
with  the  Federation  Board,  and,  on  December  19th,  as 
arranged,  the  Owners’  representatives  attended  the 
colliery  to  investigate  the  dispute.  No  members  of  the 
Federation  Board  or  the  Miners’  Association  were 
present.  The  Owners’  Committee  investigated  the  mat- 
ter, satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  position  of  the  deputies 
in  the  colliery,  and  stated  that  the  colliery  would  be 
ready  to  begin  work  ou  December  22nd.  The  strike, 
however,  continued,  and  the  owners  then  gave  notice 
that  “ should  the  workmen  not  resume  work,  it  (would) 

“ be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  recover  possession  of 
•‘  their  houses.”  Eviction  orders  were  granted  from 
time  to  time  but,  pending  negotiations  for  a settlement, 
they  were  allowed  to  lapse.  On  February  2nd,  a meeting 
took  place  between  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  workmen, 
hut  with  no  result.  On  February  10th,  the  dates  of  the 
evictions  were  again  temporarily  postponed  “ on  the 
“ distinct  understanding  that  the  evictions  (would)  be 
“ proceeded  with  ’’  in  the  following  week,  “ unless  the 
“ workmen  (agreed)  to  resume  work.”  On  February 
18th,  the  men  rejected  the  owners’  proposal  to  advise 
the  deputies  who  joined  the  Miners’  Association  after 
the  notices  were  handed  in  to  pay  up  their  arrears  of 
subscriptions  to  the  present  date,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  subsequently  at  liberty  to  join  or  not. 
The  evictions  hegan  on  February  19th,  and  another  con- 


ference took  place  between  the  Owners’  Committee  and  [}  h.] 
the  miners’ representatives.  On  February  20th  .and  21st, 
the  men  at  adjoining  collieries  struck  in  consequence  of 
the  evictions  at  Silksworth,  but  resumed  work  in  a few 
days.  At  this  period  in  the  dispute,  the  Mayor  of  Sunder- 
land offei-ed  his  services  as  mediator,  and  correspondence 
took  place.  Finally,  on  March  20th,  a meeting  was  held 
between  the  Owners’  and  Miners'  Committees,  at  which 
the  miners  agreed  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the  owners 
on  February  18th.  “Work  was  resumed  at  Silksworth  on 
March  31st,  1891. 

95.  The  organisation  and  conduct  of  these  strikes,  and 
the  frequent  conferences  both  before  and  during  the 
course  of  the  dispute  between  the  associated  employers  strikes  in 
and  employed,  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  strikes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Lanarkshire.  A county  strike  districts':-  - 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lanarkshire  took  place  in  Janu-  Lanarkshire ; 
ary  1887.  The  employers  were  asked  through  a circular  1887, I889' 
for  an  advance  of  6 el.  a day,  and  they  refused.  The  men 
came  out  on  strike,  and  after  they  had  been  idle  for  a 
month  the  Employers’  Association  invited  delegates  from 
the  various  districts  to  meeting  conference.  The  advance 
was  obtained,  but  “ under  such  conditions  that  the  men 
“ had  to  go  back  and  work  for  11  and  12  days  a fortnight. 

“ They  had  not  long  resumed  work  when  the  over-pro- 
“ duction  of  11  and  12  days  a fortnight  brought  down 
“ prices  and  broke  up  the  unions  (').”  In  1889,  a strike 
occurred  in  the  same  district  for  the  abolition  of  a sliding 
scale.  “ The  Lanarkshire  associated  employers  intro- 
“ duc-ed  a sliding  scale  as  a settlement  of  the  1887  strike. 

“ The  men  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  settlement 
“ of  the  scale  nor  the  drawing  of  it  up,  nor  anything  else 
“ in  connection  with  it.”  The  circular  demanding  an 
advance  was  issued  on  the  28th  October.  No  reply  was 
received,  and  a few  days  after  that  letter,  a strike  took 
place.  “ There  were  no  negotiations  between  the  asso- 
“ ciated  employers  and  the  associated  men  ” during  the 
strike,  “ the  communications  were  simply  between  the 
“ deputation  of  men  employed  at  a particular  colliery 
“ and  the  owners  or  managers  of  that  colliery.”  “ After 
“ being  in  the  field  about  10  days,  the  employers  yielded 
“ to  the  demand.” 


3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION. 

90.  With  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  employers  and 
employed  in  connection  with  labour  disputes,  “ picketing  ’’  connection ' 
is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  strike  at  Yane’s  "Jitk  M»ur 
Hartley  Colliery,  which  was  worked  by  “ blacklegs  ” for  8putes' 
three  years  (!).  “ Black-listing  ” was,  it  was  stated, 

specially  used  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  in  1887, 
and  at  Nixon’s  Navigation  Colliery  in  1891.  Some  men 
who  “were  at  home  and  had  been  for  weeks,  prior  . 

“ to  the  commencement  of  (this)  strike,  were  refused 
“ employment  when  they  applied  at  other  collieries, 

“ simply  because  they  were  working  at  the  particular 
“ colliery  before.”  (3)  Biots  occurred  in  the  strike 
in  the  Blantyre  collieries,  Lanarkshire,  but  the 
strike  had  continued  for  six  weeks  before  the  riots 
began.  It  was  stated  (J)  that  “the  direct  cause 

“ of  the  riots  was  simply  this a few 

“ young  men  going  up  to  Hamilton  to  attend  a 
“ miners’  demonstration,  and  being  on  strike  they  had 
“ had  little  breakfast,  or  perhaps  none.  A bakers’  van 
“ was  standing  in  the  road,  and  one  or  two  of  the  young 
“ fellows  threw  out  a loaf  or  two  to  their  companions. 

•*  The  same  was  repeated  at  night,  and  before  the  next 
“ morning  the  half  of  the  Blantyre  shops  were  looted, 

“ and  everything  taken  out  of  them  and  property 
“ destroyed.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Miners’  Union 
stated  that  he  “ did  all  (he)  possibly  could  to  prevent 
“ the  men  looting  shops.  Over  and  over  again  .... 

“ the  officials  stood  between  the  miners  and  the  public 
“ property  to  prevent  them  taking  any  extreme  measures.” 

The  employers  and  the  Government  of  the  country 
had  been  warned  “ at  that  time  that  the  existing  condi- 
“ tions  could  not  exist  unless  an  effort  was  made  to 
“ reconcile  the  employers  and  employed.” 


Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 


to  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  71.  Smellie, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  43.  Evans,  3514.  {*)  Di 


(“)  Wilson,  428-: 
Vol.  It,  p.  71. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  ‘ 


APPENDIX. 


Appendix  on  the  Views  of  the  Miners’  Federation  on  the  Subject  of  an  Eight  Hours’  Day.  (>) 


The  following  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  legal 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  reports  in  the  current  numbers  of  the 
“ Labour  Tribune  ” of  speeches  made  during  the  year 
1893  by  officials  and  members  of  the  Federation. 

The  attitude  adopted  towards  the  question  is  this  : 
that  the  Eight  Hours’  Day  is  something  which  is  in 
itself  so  desirable  that  the  only  question  is  how  it  may 
best  be  obtained.  At  the  Miners’  National  Conference, 
held  in  Birmingham  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
only  reason  urged  in  favour  of  an  Eight  Hours’  Day  by 
Mr.  Cowey,  was  that  “ Eight  Hours  is  long  enough  ” and 
he  then  passed  on  at  once  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
legislation  in  the  matter.  “ There  did  not  appear  to  be 
“ any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Eight  Hours  being  long 
“ enough.  They  only  differed  about  the  method  by 
“ which  it  was  to  be  obtained.”  A statement  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  on  the  same  occasion. 
They  thus  appear  to  regard  the  whole  question  as  one  of 
principle,  stating  that  “humanity”  is  “higher  than 
“ capital  or  economics.”  At  the  same  time,  they 
claim  that  the  output  will  not  be  reduced  by  the 
change,  that  wages  will  not  suffer  any  permanent  reduc- 
tion, that  the  “commercial  stability  of  the  country  ” will 
not  be  injured,  and  that  “ the  ingenuity  of  man  would 
“ find  a way  out  of  the  difficulty  ” of  home  competi- 
tion. 

The  only  question  therefore  that  is  fully  dealt  with  by 
the  Miners’  Federation  is  whether  the  restriction  can 
best  be  obtained  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  legislation. 
Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  in  a speech  made  at  the  Miners’ 
offices,  Barnsley,  claimed  that  “ it  would  be  found  that 
“ four-fifths  (2)  of  the  underground  workers  had  posi- 
“ tively  declared  in  favour  of  the  Eight  Hours’  Day  by 
“ legislation.”  Not  one  per  cent.,  he  asserted,  of  the 
men  within  the.  area  of  the  federated  districts  opposed 
the  Miners’  Eight  Hours’  Bill  (3).  The  federated  dis- 
tricts, and  those  acting  with  them,  had  close  upon 
409,000  underground  workers  out  of  a total  of  506,000, 
and  the  Federation  had  command  of  about  300,000  men. 
“ Thus,  it  would  be  seen  that  rather  less  than  100,000 
“ remained  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  opposed 


“ *0  the  Bill.”  With  regard  to  Durham  and  Northern 
berland,  out  of  94,000  underground  workers  in  qjT' 
trict,  54,000  had  not  registered  a vote  against  the  Pin' 
and  if  these  were  claimed  by  the  North  “ the  Fedm 
“ ,bo  "IWei  to  claim  tto  Totes  of  otw 

i11  u,e.  lra°-  “ Tll“  14 
found,  ho  added,  “ that  fout-ifths  of  the  tma.7 
“ ground  workers  had  positively  declared  in  favour  of 
“ the  Eight  Hours’  Day  by  legislation.”  This  wid/ 
spread  opinion  in  favour  of  legislation  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  restriction  must  be  e~J- ” • 


<•)  It  may  bo  noted  that  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  tins  year  stated  that  flve-sixtbs  of  tlio  miners  -in  the  country 
were  in  favour  ot  the  Bill.  (The  “ Labour  Tribune,"  May  fith,  1893.) 

_.(*)  In  a speech  made  by  Mr.  Harvey  (Assistant  Secretary,  Derbyshire)  at 
Ripley,  he  stated  that  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Morris  nnd  Kerry 
before  the  Commission,  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  miners  in  this 
df  ?»wn“S  unreliable.  They  were  a deputy  and  bank-overseer  respec- 
tively, did  not  hew  coal,  and  •“  hud  no  following."  He  added,  “that for 
■ every  man  in  Derbyshire  he  could  get  to  sign  his  name  against  Eight 
*■  ^ Northumberland  and  Durham  to  sign  in 

favour  ot  it.  (The  “ Labour  Tribune,"  April  29th,  1893.)  8 


tionJu  Tllis  argument  was 

urged  by  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  m his  speech  in  favour  of  the 
Miners’  (Eight  Hours’)  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  by  various  speakers  at  the  Miners’  National  Con- 
ference  at  Birmingham.  “ The  inevitable  law  of  neces- 
“ sity,”  Mr.  Cowey  stated  on  this  occasion,  had  driven 
lnra  “ to  believe  that  organisation  would  fail  to  obtain 
“the  desired  ond.”  “ No  greater  effort,"  Mr.  Abraham  M,P. 
stated,  “ short  of  loading  the  country  into  a general 
“ strike,  could  have  been  made  ” by  the  Miners’  Federa- 
tion to  obtain  a reduction  of  hours  by  organised  effort 
But,  “ while  their  employers  were  prepared  to  consider 
“ the  question  of  wages,  they  declined  upon  any  consi- 
“ deration  to  entertain  the  reduction  of  hours."  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  voluntary  effort  in  this  direction, 
in  an  article  on  the  “ Recent  Conference  at  Birming- 
“ ham,”  Mr.  Abraham  asserted  that  the  general  judgment 
of  the  debate  which  had  taken  place  on  the  reduc- 
tion in  hours  by  means  of  trades  unionism  must  be  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  which  followed  the  passing  of  the 
1872  Act  was  very  much  more  than  a coincidence.  Trade 
Unionism,  he  added,  hardly  deserves  all  the  credit 
claimed  for  it  in  connection  with  that  reform,  especially 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  boys  in  Northumberland 
over  16  years  of  age  in  1879  “ were  allowed  to  barter 
“ one  hour  of  their  work-day  off  for  a small  monetary 
“ consideration,  while  those  under  that  age  in  conse- 
14  quenee  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Mines'  Act 
11  were  prevented  from  so  doing  ” (*). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  proposal  of  local  option  is 
regarded  with  disfavour.  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  speaking  at 
the  Miners’  National  Conference,  to  which  previous 
reference  has  been  made,  claims  that  “ such  a proposi- 
“ tion  was  ridiculous  and  impracticable,”  and  on  the 
same  occasion  Mr.  Cowey  (Yorkshire)  stated  that 11  to 
“ pass  such  an  Act  would  mean  that  men  would  not  be 
“ employed  unless  they  contracted  themselves  out  of  the 
“ Act.” 

“ Why  grown  men  ooui.l  cling  to  a system  which  might  be  shorter  than 
‘•Eight  Honrs,  at  tlie^expcnse  of  the  young  people  unable  to  proteetthera- 

Tribune,"  January  14th,  IMS.)  ‘ P 
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Pay 
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Noth. 


Is  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Summaries  of  tie 
evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Committees.  This  Evidence  includes  : 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  td  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  The  Rules  of  Accident  and  Sick  Funds  handed  in  to  the  Commission. 

5.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  the  above. 


Under  the  head  of  Iron,  Engineering,  Hardware,  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades,  these  include 

(i.)  Report  of  the  Proceedings  (1890)  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  in  revising  the  Award  of  Mr 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  on  the  apportionment  of  work  between  shipwrights  and  joiners  : handed  in 
by  Mr.  Wilkie. 


(ii.)  List  of  demarcation  of  shipwrights  and  shipjoiners’  work,  issued  in  September,  1891,  by  the 
Referee  Board  appointed  to  settle  the  points  left  unsettled  by  the  Arbitration  Court  and  Con- 
ciliation Board  ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Wilkie. 

(iii.)  Twenty-fifth  Quarterly  Report  (April  to  June,  1888),  of  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society, 
containing  Report  on  “ Picketing  dispute  at  a Glasgow  Shipyard,’’  and  Extract  from  the  Circular 
issued  iu  May,  1888,  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  with  regard 
thereto  ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Wilkie. 

(iv.)  Statement  showing  the  wages  of  shipjoiners  in  certain  districts  ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Twigg. 

(v.)  Rules  of  the  Elswick  Works’  Accident  Compensation  Fund,  established  as  a substitute  for  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880  ; handed  in  by  Captain  A.  Noble'. 

(vi.)  Copy  of  Statement  showing  the  several  classes  of  workmen  (established  and  hired)  employed  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Naval  and  Victualling  Establishments  at  home  on  January  1st,  1891,  with 
particulars  of  the  present  and  revised  scales  of  wages,  &c. : handed  in  by  the  Right  Honourable 
A.  B.  Forwood,  M.P. 

Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 

— The  following  official  publications  have  also  been  consulted  : — 

(i.)  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  Fifth  Report,  1891. 

(ii.)  Parliamentary  Return,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurst : 
(375,  1890.) 
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PART  II, -IRON,  ENGINEERING,  HARDWARE,  SHIPBUILDING, 
AND  COGNATE  TRADES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR* 


1.  WAGES. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  WAGES. 

0 87.3  97.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  the  summary  of 

jocrocs  of  the  oral  and  written  evidence  given  in  connection  with 
uformatiou.  mines  and  quarries,  that  wage  statistics  are  only  of  value 
when  the  returns  on  which  they  are  based  are  uniform 
in  character,  and  collected  according  to  certain  general 
principles  there  specified.  These  requirements  are  net 
satisfied  by  the  evidence  received  in  connection  with  the 
industries  under  consideration.  Generally  speaking, 
statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  wages  range 
between  certain  specified  limits.  Where  the  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  are  given,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  these  with  the  proportionate  numbers  paid  at 
the  different  rates,  so  that  in  these  cases  (e.g.,  Table  I., 
Birkenhead,  Biddings,  &c.)  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  to 
each  its  true  weight,  in  order  to  determine  accurately 
the  average  wage  of  the  workers.  In  other  cases,  the 
average  wage  in  the  district  has  been  given,  but  there  is 
no  accompanying  statement  of  the  method  by  which  this 
has  been  obtained.  Piecework  price  lists  were  handed  in 
in  connection  with  those  industries  in  which  this  method 
of  payment  prevails.  These  statements  do  not,  however, 
give  the  further  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  work 
on  an  average  which  can  be  produced  in  a given  time. 
Where  the  corresponding  time  wages  were  given,  these 
rates  have  been  tabulated.  In  a few  cases,  full  and 
elaborate  returns  have  been  handed  in,  showing  the 
average  rates  of  wages  and  their  fluctuations  in  particular 
trades.  Thus,  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission,  the  Associated  Ship- 
wrights’ Society  gives  a table  showing  the  wages  for  “old  ” 
and  “new”  work,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the 
districts  of  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Tyne,  Clyde,  and  of 
Barrow,  in  each  of  the  ten  years,  1881-90.  The  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  their  members  in  these  and  other  districts 
were  also  given  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Associated  Society  of  Shipwrights.  The  wages  paid  to 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in 
different  localities  are  given  in  a special  report.  It  must 
be  noted  that  in  most  cases  the  rates  given  in  the  fol- 


lowing tables  depend  on  single  statements  made  by  [}M.J 
individual  witnesses  or  by  trade  unions,  and  that  the 
information  has  rarely  been  received  from  more  than 
one  source  with  regard  to  the  wages  paid  in  one  locality. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  oral  and  written  evidence  was 
received  in  connection  with  the  wages  of  brass  founders 
in  London,  and  spike  nail  makers  in  Halesowen,  Worces- 
tershire, and  the  information  from  these  sources  tallies 
The  average  givan  by  the  employed  in  Cleveland 
(Table  HI.)  differs  but  slightly  from  that  given  by  the 
employers.  It  must  be  also  noted  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wages  of  the  blast  f urnacemen  in  Cleveland 
and  the  workers  in  Government,  Arsenals  and  Dockyards, 
the  evidence  given  in  this  connection  has  been  received 
from  the  employed  alone.  Frequently  no  details  of  the 
wages  paid  have  been  given  by  the  employers.  In  some 
cases  wages  were  said  to  range  between  limits  so  wide 
that  the  statements  are  not  adequate  to  support  or 
refute  the  estimate  given  by  the  workmen.  Thus, 
in  the  answers  received  from  the  Durham  and  Forth 
Biding  Branch  of  the  North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturers’  Association,  wages  were  said  to  “run 
from  2s.  8rf.  per  shift  as  a minimum,  to  about  3 1.  per 
shift  as  a maximum,  and  in  some  special  cases  to  more 
than  this’’(1).  The  wages  paid  to  iron  workers  in 
Lanarkshire  were  said  to  vary  from  3s.  6 d.  to  30s.  per 
day  (.*).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tyneside  Branch  of  the 
Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association  stated  that  the  wages 
of  skilled  artisans  vary  at  present  from  about  32s.  to 
38s.  per  week.  Unskilled  labourers  were  stated  to  earn 
from  about  18s.  to  23s.  per  week  (3).  The  employed  in 
the  Tyne  District  stated  that  the  wages  of  boiler  makers 
were  38s.  a week,  and  the  wages  of  shipyard  labourers, 
employed  for  a full  week  at  ordinary  work  about  the 
yard,  22s.  (J).  The  wages  paid  by  the  Wear  Shipbuilders’ 

Association  were  stated  to  vary  from  30s.  to  38s.  a 
week(5).  This  tallies  with  the  rates  given  by  the 
employed  for  this  district. 

98.  The  information  given  with  regard  to  the  average  Ironfonndersi 
wages  per  week  of  ironfounders  in  the  various  districts  W Wattt. 
has  been  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Table  I. — Mean  of  Beturns  of  Wages  of  Ironfounders,  1891-92.f 


District. 

Wage 
per  Week. 

London.  Liverpool,  and  Man- 

38  o’ 

Chelsea  (Battersea  and 

38  0 

Hyde,  Cheshire  - 

38  0 

Birkenhead,  Cheshire 

37  0 

Smethwick,  Staffordshire  - 

36  0 

and  City  of  Durham. 

Cheshire,  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Derbyshire. 

38  0 

35  0 

Hartlepool. 

Belfast  (Ballymena,  Newry, 

34  0 

Portadown,  and  Stra- 

Kenda/aud  Lancaster 

32  0 

Southampton,  Hampshire  - 

32  0 

Biddings,  near  Alfreton  - 

31  6 

31  0 

Eastbum,  and  Skiptou. 
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Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
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Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, p.  19. 


[^Schedules  of  Ques- 

o Schedules  of  Ques- 
20. 

o Schedules  of  Ques- 
19. 

o Schedules  of  Ques- 


, was  stated  to  b 
at  20  years. 


18  years,  except  iu  tv 


In  tills  case  the  arithmetic  mean  lias  been  takt 
Phis  was  stated  to  be  the  average  wage  fur 
Dunkinfield  in  Cheshire,  Ashtou-under-Lyne  ill  La 
Yorkshire,  and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire.  The  wages  \v 


to  36s.  In  tl 


This  was 
Tables  i 


i average  w 


...  ...  _ trade  is  “good."  “Some  of  the 

reduced  8s.  a week  when  trade  is  slack.”  In  the  Statistical 
revionsly  referred  to,  the  overage  weekly  wages  iu  Hartlepool,  ill 
, were  stated  to  be  V.  14s.  (d.  (p.  21)8). 

,-as  stated  to  be  the  standard  rate.  During  the  depressed  periods,  tho 
is  31s.  per  week. 


This  was  stated  to  be  the  standard  rate  of  the  men  workers.  It  was  further 
added  that,  “ all  waste  work  ” must  “ be  deducted  ....  thus  making  it, 
that  the  above  prices  are  seldom  realized."  The  wages  were  said  to  vary 
from  20s.  to  37s.  In  this  ease  the  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken  to 

It  was  stated  that  unionists  average  32s.  per  week,  non-unionists  30s.  per 
week.  “The  majority  of  non-unionists  work  piecework,  and  get.  what 
remuneration  they  can.”  Tho  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  80s.  to  32s. 
In  this  case  the  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken  to  be  the  average. 


te  Table  are  identioal  with  those  in  the  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1891  (pp.  208-0). 


li  of  statistics,  given 
a Whole,  under  tho 


(')  knswers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, : 
of  Questions,  p.  369.  (•)  Answers  to 

(*)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p. 
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The  wages  given  in  the  above  table  depend  solely  on 
the  statements  made,  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  issued  by  the  Commission,  by  the  branches  of 
the  Ironfounders’  Friendly  Society  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. It  appears  that  the  wages  of  ironfounders  range 
from  26s.  to  38s.  Wages  are  as  low  as  26s.  only  in  the 
district  of  Biddings,  near  Alfreton,  and  as  high  as  36s. 
in  Birkenhead,  Hyde,  and  Chelsea.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  high  rate  has  been  stationary  in  the  third  of 


o deductions  by  fines  or  other  forms  of  s 


method  of  payment,  whether  by  the  time,  piece  or  tJv  i! 
varies  in  the  different  districts.  In  Keighley  it  was  (■ 


stated  that  unionists  are  generally  paid  by  the  hour  anfl  c-'i 
non-unionists  by  the  piece.  The  latter  were  stated  tn 
“ get  what  remuneration  they  can  ’’  (*).  10 


at ) Allow-  the  above  districts  for  the  last  20  years.  No  bonus  or 
anus.  allowance  is  granted,  and,  except  in  Riddings,  there  are 


99.  The  second  table  shows  the  average  rates  of  wane! 
per  day  of  enginomen  and  firemen,  obtained  from  the  « 
Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  furnished  hv  the  " 
Enginemen’s  and  Firemen’s  Associations  : — 3 


Table  IL—  Mean  of  Returns  of  Wages  of  Enginemen  and  Firemen,  1891. 


Questions,  p.  25. 
Answers  to  Seller 
Questions,  p.  22. 


sSSf&NS**, 


District. 

Class 

Labour. 

per  Day. 

Leigh,  Chowbent.  Tyldeslev, 

Enginemen 

5 o’ 

Pendlebnry,  Hndcliffe,  Hyde, 
Denton,  Ashton,  St.  Helen’a 
Wigan  District  - 

- ditto  - 

6 9 

Durham  ----- 

- ditto  - 

5 5| 

Northumberland  - - - 

- ditto  - 

5 OJ 

West  Cumberland  ... 

- ditto  - 

4 10 

Cannock  Clinse,  Staffordshire  - 

- ditto  - 

4 01 

Somerset  ----- 

- ditto  - 

4 81 

North  Staffordshire  - - - 

- ditto  - 

4 1 

Dudley  Distriot  ... 

- ditto  - 

4 2 

Northumberland 

Fir-emeu  - 

About  4s. 

Shropshire  .... 

Enginemen 

3 11 

re  said  to  very  from  5s.  8rl.  to  0*.  In  this  case  tie 
Bonn  lias  been  taken  to  be  the  average, 
re  stated  to  be  35  per  cent,  higher  than  the  basis 
I.  The  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  5s.  -fa., 


The  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  5s.  -I.j~ 
■s.  la.  In  this  case  the  arithmetic  mean  lias  been 

e said  to  vary  from  5s.  to  5s.  Id.  In  this  case  the 
iean  has  been  taken  to  be  the  average. 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  wages  of 
enginemen  vary  from  3s.  Id.  to  6s.  Id.  per  day.  The 
rates  are  lowest  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  and  highest 
in  the  Wigan  district,  Durham  and  Leigh,  Chowbent,  &c. 
(H.)  AUote-  Allowances  are  given  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
anen.  jn  the  form  of  free  bouses  (or  an  allowance  for  rent  in 
lieu  of  houses)  and  fire  coal.  In  many  instances  gardens 
are  attached  to  the  houses,  or  payments  are  given  in  lieu 
thereof.  Coal  is  allowed  in  the  Cannock  Ohase  and 


Dudley  districts,  and  in  Somerset — in  Dudley  to  tie 
extent  of  one  ton  of  coal  per  month,  in  Somerset  a 
3-cwt.  bag  of  coal  per  week.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
no  deductions  by  fines  or  other  forms  of  stoppage  (*). 

100.  The  third  table  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  iik 
the  different  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  iron 
trade.  ll)  * 


Table  III. — Mean  of  Returns  of  Wages  of  various  Classes  of  Ironworkers,  1891-92. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  18 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  58  - 


Class  of  Laboar. 

per  Week. 

Ironmoulders,  Scotland  - 

s.  <1. 
36  0 

„ „ Aberdeen  - 

33  9 

Blastfunmoemen,  Cleve- 

33  0 

Blastfumacemen,  Cumber- 
land and  Lancashire. 

About  33s. 

Ironfounders,  United  King- 

32  0 

Nnt  and  Bolt  Workers, 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire. 

32  0 

Blastiurnacemen,  Ayrshire 
and  Lanarkshire. 

30  4 

Clminmakers,  Cradley  Heath 
and  district. 

24s.  or  25s. 

Hand-Nail  Makers,  Broms- 
grove  and  Catshill. 

Look  and  Key  Smiths,  Wol- 

18  5 

18  0 

Spike-Nail  Makers,  Hules- 
owen,  Worcestershire. 

13  6 

Pages  were  stated  to  have  risen  to  tlie  rate  of 
average  number  of  hours  worked  is  about  54 
'he  average  rate  was  stated  to  be  7 £<i.  an  lioi 
worked  is  54  per  week, 
t was  stated  by  the  employers  in  their  o: 


between  55s.  apd  22s.,  the  average  wage  being  33s.  per  week.  In  the  oral 
evidence  given  by  the  employes,  the  base  rates  for  “ charges”  and  “mine 
fellers  " were  stated  to  vary  from  4s.  4 d.  to  4s.  10.1.,  and  3s.  7J d.  to  3s.  104, 
per  shift,  respectively.  The  rates  in  1892  were  6%  above  the  base  rat * 
Seven  shifts  are  worked  each  •week  and  paid  as  seven  shifts  and  n-lialf. 
Aeem-diiur  to  t.lie  nionlnvo.1  “plimm"  am. mill  ahont  3GJ.  id.,  and 


which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  average  given  by  the  employers. 
About  26  classes  of  men  are  employed  in  blast  furnaces.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  “mine  fellers"  and  “chargers”  constitute  the  two  main 


The  daily  wages  wore  stated  to  vary  from  3s.  2d.  to  8s.  per  day.  Sunday 
labour  is  paid  “single  time”  for  eight  hours’  men,  and  these  constitute 
about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  number  employed.  Weekly  wages  would 


vary,  therefore,  from  22s.  2d.  to  56s.  The  average  wage  per  week  would, 
therefore,  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  Cleveland  district.  It  may  be 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  average  wage  falls  ns  low  as  26s.  only  iu  the  dis- 
trict of  Biddings  near  Alfreton.  The  average  lies  more  nearly  between 
32s.  and  36s.  The  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  26s.  to  38s.  In  this  case 


32s.  and  36s.  The  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  26s.  to  38s.  in  urns 
the  arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken.  . 

It  was  stated  that,  owing  to  depression  iu  trade,  the  men  are  not  oiteu 
employed  full  time,  and  the  average  sum  earned  probably  does  not  exceed 
20s.  per  week.  „ 

The  daily  wages  were  stated  to  vary  from  2s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  day,  “according 
to  position 124°/.  reduction  liastaken  place  during  the  last  year.  Sunaay 
work  is  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rates.  The  wages  were  said  to  vary  uom 
18s.  8d,  to  42s.  In  this  case  the  arithmetic  mean  lias  been  token.  „ 
This  was  stated  to  be  the  average  wage  of  a “ good  half-inch  ebainmaker. 
Work  was  stated  to  be  irregular,  and  the  amounts  earned  per  week  vary 

W.I 30s  or  S5s-1  and  10J_  or  lf . 


ihir,  ami  the  amounts  earned  per  week  raj 
or  16s. 

Ige  wage  per  week  for  adult  males, 
is  60°/o  per  ceut.  lower  than  in  the  year  18H. 


It  was  Rtated  that  the  average  is  60°/o  per  eent.  lower  than  in  the  year  roi  • 
The  average  iu  WiUenhaU  is  lower  than  In  Wolverhampton.  . 

The  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  12s.  to  IBs.  for  male  adult  workers,  m 


* From  the  returns  of  Wages,  Hours,  &c.,  furnished  by  tbo  Associated  Ironmouldere  of  Scotland,  and  given  in  the  Statistical  Tables  iieporr  w 
Trade  unions,  1891  (pp.  210-16),  it  appears  that  171  shops  out  of  260  work  54  honrs  a week,  and  48  shops  work  a leas  number  of  hours  (51  and  52j),  onu 
work  a greater  number  (56-60).  The  “ average  hourly  sand  rate  in  1891  varies  from  6 id.  to  8 id."  In  39  shops,  the  average  rate  is  stated  to  De  w. 
exactly. 


the  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  W 
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In  connection  with  the  above  table,  it  may  be  noted 
**  that  the  majority  of  blastfurnace-men  in  Cumberland 

and  Lancashire  are  employed  in  eight-hour  shifts.  In 
Cleveland  and  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  the  shifts 
are  12  hours  in  duration.  In  Cleveland  and  Durham,  a 
bonus  is  paid  after  a certain  amount  of  work  has  been 
ct)  Aiiou-  performed.  Allowances  are  given  in  the  form  of  free 
anus.  coal  in  Shropshire  and  elsewhere  in  the  Midlands  to 
certain  classes  of  workers,  and,  in  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire,  clothes  are  given  to  boiler  and  stove 
cleaners  (')•  Sub  contracting  does  not  prevail  to  any 
mitMUntj.  great  extent,  and  the  men  who  work  under  contractors 
are  almost  invariably  paid  directly  by  the  firm  (2). 

101.  The  lowrates  of  whges  among  the chainmakers  and 
Si  "orkora:  chainstrikers,  the  spike  nail  makers,  and  the  lock  and  key 
(i.)  Wanes,  gmiths,  were  stated  to  be  due  to  the  competition  between 
male,  female,  and  boy  labour,  between  home  and  factory 
workers,  and  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  middle- 
men or  “ foggers.”  In  the  spike  nail  industry,  the 
factories  are  for  the  most  part  owned  by  “ foggers,"  who 
supply  the  power  and  material  necessary  for  the  work. 
It  was’  stated  that  they  charge  Is.  6 cl.  per  week  for 
repairing  tools,  although  the  cost  to  them  does  not 
average  more  than  2 <1.  (s).  Among  the  lock  and  key 
smiths  in  Bromsgrove,  it  was  stated  that  the  system  of 
middlemen  is  being  broken  down  in  consequence  of  the 
combined  opposition  of  masters  and  men.  More  than 
half  the  workmen  now  deal  directly  with  the  principal 
employer,  and  the  persons  who  work  for  “ foggers  ” are 
generally  an  inferior  class  of  men  (4).  The  standard  rate 
of  32s.  for  a week's  work  of  54  hours  in  the  nut  and  bolt 
trade  has  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  but  it 
was  stated  that,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
trade,  the  average  sum  earned  per  week  probably  did 
not  exceed  20s.  The  standard  rate  of  wages  in  tins  in- 
dustry is  said  to  be  reduced  by  the  competition  of 
“sweaters”  and  the  employment  of  boy  and  female 
labour  Q). 

sw  102.  The  information  with  regard  to  the  rates  of 

workers : wages  paid  to  various  classes  of  steel  workers  was  in- 

(t)  i%«:  adequate  for  any  tabular  statements  to  be  made.  It  was 

stated  that  among  the  steel  smelters  time  men  are  paid, 
on  an  average,  wages  varying  from  6s.  or  6s.  3 il.  to  12*. 
or  12s.  &<l.  for  a 12-hour  shift  (°).  Wages  in  the  cutlery 
trades  (Sheffield)  were  said  to  range  from  15s.  to  35s.  a 
week.  They  are  less  than  20s.  a week  among  the  pen 
and  pocket  knife  cutlers,  and  certain  grades  of  Britannia 
metal  workers.  They  average  30s.  a week  among  the 
bone,  haft,  and  scale  cutlers  (i.e.  the  “ full  time  ” average), 


the  scissors  grinders  (i.e.  gross  wage),  the  file  grinders,  [5 lea.) 
silver  smiths,  silver  buffers,  and  edged  tool  grinders  ('). 

With  regard  to  deductions,  the  table  blade  forgers  and  («.)  jjedtu- 
strikers  stated  that  occasional  deductions  are  made  for  ‘ions. 
imperfect  work,  although  the  latter  is  sometimes  due  to 
faulty  material.  Complaint  was  made  of  the  “ arbitrary  ’’ 
nature  of  the  fines  imposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Britannia  metal  smiths  and  scissors  grinders.  In  the 
greater  number  of  industries  included  under  the  Scissors 
Grinders'  Association,  wages  are  subject  to  deductions  for 
power  and  room,  for  stones  and  for  wear  and  tear  of 
plant.  Men  in  receipt  of  24s.  a week  were  stated  to 
suffer  deductions  to  the  amount  of  5s.  6 d.  These  are 
made  even  during  holidays  and  stock-taking,  when  the 
machines  are  not  working.  Among  the  spring  knife 
cutlers,  “ side  ” rent  averages  Is.  per  week,  id.  is  charged 
for  gas,  and  between  5 and  10  per  cent,  is  deducted  for 
the  use  of  the  employers’  tools.  It  was  stated  that  these 
deductions  are  made  in  full  even  when  the  men  cannot 
get  more  than  three  or  four  days'  work  per  week  (J). 

With  regard  to  ihe  method  of  payment,  puddlers,  (<«.)  j/eihoa 
shinglers,  rollers,  stock-takers,  .and  all  the  iron  and  steel  °f  yment. 
workers,  properly  so-called,  who  work  day  and  night  shifts 
on  alternate  weeks,  are  paid  by  tonnage.  Mechanics  and 
general  labourers,  who  work  on  day  shifts,  are  paid  by 
time  (3).  Contracting  is  stated  to  be  still  very  prevalent 
in  the  steel  trade  (J).  In  the  north  of  England,  “ every  trading. 
puddler  is  a contractor  ” for  his  own  work.  “ In  the  mill, 
every  furnaceman  is  his  own  contractor  ...  and  at  the 
shears  every  man  is  put  on  by  the  ton  . . . When  the  • 
men  wish  it,  they  are  paid  at  the  office,  although  the  shear- 
man lias  the  contract  (5).  The  contractor  is  responsible 
to  the  firm  for  the  regular  employment  and  good  work- 
manship of  his  men  ; most  of  the  contractors  were  stated 
to  be  unionists.  The  men’s  committee  has  “ decided  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  wage,”  which  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  contractor  full  value  for  the  responsibility  and 
risk  incurred.  Anything  which  remains  above  that  sum 
is  then  divided  equally  between  the  contractor  and  the 
men  employed  (6).  Among  the  steel  smelters  very  little 
contracting  exists  outside  the  district  of  Sheffield,  where 
the  men  complain  that  the  contractors  intercept  the  bulk 
of  their  wages  and  render  them  liable  to  fines  and  dis- 
missal by  giving  “ ill-judged  orders  ” (7).  Complaint  is 
also  made  of  the  system  of  sub-contract  in  the  silver  plate 
and  the  spring  knife  trades.  It  was  stated  that  workmen 
in  the  latter  industry  employed  under  this  system  are 
“ generally  inferior  and  the  average  wage  paid  by  the 
“little  masters”  is  17*.  per  week(8). 


Table  IY. — Rate  of  Wages  per  Week  paid  to  Members  of  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
in  various  Districts,  1891.° 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Yol.  III., 
Appendix  XLVII.  Answers 
to  Schedules  o£  Questions, 
pp.  16, 17. 


Enfleid  - 

Sheffield  and  Rothorha 
Newcastle  aud  Stookto 
Manchester  - 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Hartlepool  - 
Liverpool  - 

Belfast 

Hull  - - - 

Bristol 

Dublin 

Preston  District  - 
Blackburn  and  Bolton 
Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Glasgow  - 
Halifax 
Leeds  - 

Keighley  - - - 


:t  may  be  noted  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  rates  of  wages  given  in  the 
Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  and 
in  the  Appendix  drawn  up  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  occurs  in  Derby 
and  Edinburgh.  The  rate  given  for  the 
Derby  district  in  the  former  was  30j.  ; the 
rate  for  Derby  itself  was  given  in 


alone  is  stuted  in  the  Appendix 


• The  average  wage  earned  by  the  members  of  the  above  society  was  stated  to  be  33j.  4 <1.  per  week.  Fur  full  details,  see  Statistical  Tables  and 
Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1891. 


(■)  Digest,  Yol.  IIl.,pp.  37-8.  (*)  Digest,  Yol.  II,  p.  40. 

Yol.  n,  pp.  64-6  ; Yol.  Ill,  p.  18.  (•>  Digest,  Yol.  II,  p.  69. 
Yol.  H,  p.  57.  («)  Digest,  Yol.  IL,  p.52. 


3 Digest, Yol.  II,  pp.  60-65.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp. 
6.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  60-65.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
1 pp.  2-16.  (’)  Digest,  Yol.  H,  p.  45.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  43.  (•)  Trow, 
15329.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  46 ; Trow,  15330-2.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.II,pp. 
52-3.  (•)  Digest,  Yol.  H,  pp.  60-1, 64. 
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K W3-;  103-  The  above  table  shows  the  average  rates  of  wages 

Engineer*  • paid  to  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 

(i.)  Wii'jii.  Engiueers  in  certain  main  districts.  It  may  be  noted 
•that  in  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands  the  extent  of 
fluctuations  in  wages  has  not  exceeded  2s.  a week.  In 
other  districts  it  has  in  some  cases  extended  to  4s.  In 
shipbuilding  centres,  where  the  fluctuatious  arc  more 
strongly  marked  than  elsewhere,  the  wages  of  engineers 
vary  to  the  extent  of  from  3s.  to  6s.  (').  The  effect  of 
the  strength  of  the  organisations  in  the  various  districts 
on  the  rates  of  wages  has  been  dealt  with  in  a later 
table  (see  infra,  page  97).  It  was  stated  that  the  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  engineers’  wages  in  Leeds  is  due 
not  to  their  “ pacific  attitude,”  but  to  the  cheapness  of 
their  bouses.,  and  to  the  opportunity  which  the  ready- 
made clothing  trade  affords  to  their  wives  and  daughters 
(ii.)  Method  0f  increasing  the  family  income  (a).  In  49  districts, 
ofpagnu-nt.  ^presenting  12,527  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  wages  are  paid  by  time.  In 
76  districts,  representing  42,754  men,  or  77-4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  members,  “ piece-work  is 
“ worked  more  or  less  . . . and  the  average  number 
“ of  members  working  ” under  this  system  is  7,147,  or 
12-9  per  cent.  In  the  opinion  of  52,651  members,  the 
system  of  piece-work  is  held  to  lead  “ to  scamping  of 
11  work,  the  concealing  of  defects  in  partly-finished  work, 
" the  exacting  of  the  largest  amount  of  work  from  the 
“ workman  for  the  smallest  possible  wage.”  and  to  be 
“ the  cause  of  ill-feeling  between  workmen.”  Piece- 
workers, it  was  stated,  are  employed  overtime  more 
frequently  than  day-men  and  receive  no  advance  in 
their  rate  of  payment.  Although  a reduction  in  piece- 
work prices  occurs  simultaneously  with  a reduction  in 
time  wages,  an  advance  in  the  former  rarely  takes  place 
simultaneously  with  an  advance  in  the  latter.  Only  the 
branches  of  the  Society  in  Swindon  and  Oldham  are 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  piece-work.  The  members 
in  the  latter  district  fear  lest  any  change  should  result 
in  loss  of  trade.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Amal- 


gamated Society  of  Engineers,  no  man  is  allowed  tn  rsi 
accept  less  wages  at  piece-work  than  the'  standard  ' 
minimum  day  wage  for  the  district.  The  introduction 
of  the  system  into  workshops  in  which  it  is  not  already 
the  custom  is  forbidden.  Where  a piece-worker  acta  a« 
a sub-contractor,  he  is  obliged  to  share  “equally  in 
“ proportion  to  his  wages  any  surplus  made  over  and 
“ above  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  members  and  other 
“ persons  working  in  such  job  ...  and  if  he  does 
“ not  comply  with  the  above  regulation  ” he  is  summoned 
before  his  branch  or  the  committee  of  his  branch,  and 
subjected  to  a certain  penalty.  “ Any  member  working 
“ for  or  under  any  piece-master  and  not  receivin' 

“ an  equal  share  in  the  surplus  in  proportion  to  his 
“ wages  that  may  be  made  over  and  above  lug  weekly 
“ wage  ” is  dealt  with  similarly  (■).  Iu  support  of  this 
system,  the  employers  (Iron  Trades  Employers'  As- 
sociation) states  that  it  “ does  not  deteriorate  the 
“ quality  of  the  work,”  but  makes  the  men  anxious  to 
produce  work  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  certain 
of  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the  foremen  and  surveyors  (*). 
They  claim  that  in  some  cases  piece-work  is  necessary, 
when  there  is  no  other  “available  means  of  knowing 
“ that  you  are  getting  a proper  amount  of  work  out  of 
“ the  men  employed" (3).  Moreover,  the  system  is 
advantageous  to  the  employers,  because  the  work  is 
done  more  quickly  and  therefore  more  economically, 
and  because  there  is  less  need  for  a large  staff  of 
“sub-foremen”  to  supervise  the  performance  of  the 
work  (4).  The  employers  allege  that  piece-work  is 
condemned  by  the  workmen  because  “it  emphasises  the 
“ difference  between  good  and  indifferent  workmen,” 
and  beoause  they  hold  that  the  extra  work  done  by  a 
good  workman  prevents  the  employment  of  a larger 
number  of  men.  Nevertheless,  the  employers  contend 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  to  utilise 


Table  V. — Statement  of  Wages — Brass  Founders,  1891. 


The  above  statements  of  the  average  rates  of  wages 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  furnished  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
United  Journeymen  Brass  Founders’  Association.  It 
appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  rates  of  wages 
vary  from  28s.  to  36s.  or  21.  a week.  There  is  no  system 
of  allowances  or  fines  (3).  A considerable  minority  of 
the  members  of  the  association  are  paid  by  the  piece 
(i.e.,  in  Oldham,  Wigan,  and  London),  and  it  was  stated 


that  the  competition  arising  from  “ piece-work  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  deteriorated  the  tone  of  the  trade,"  by 
causing  the  introduction  of  improperly  apprenticed  boy 
labour.  It  was  further  stated  that  employers  fix  the 
piece  rates  arbitrarily  without  consulting  the  men  (6). 

105.  The  following  tables  have  been  drawn  up  showing  y 
the  waves  of  various  classes  of  workers  employed  in  d 
shipbuilding : — * 


Table  VI. — Wages  of  Ship  Carpenters  and  Ship  Joiners  in  various  Ports,  1891.® 


Birkenhead 

Cardiff 

Liverpool  (district)  - 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  (district) 

Newport  t - 
Hartlepool  - 
Stockton-on-Tees 


Average 
Wage  per 
Week. 

REMARKS. 

POUT. 

Average 
Wage  per 
Week. 

£.  s.  d. 
1 19  0 
1 10  0 
1 19  0 

1 16  6 
1 16  0 
1 10  0 
1 10  0 

The  average  wage  of  ship 
joiners  in  England  was 
slated  to  be  11. 17s.  ljd. 

Grimsby  f ----- 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Clyde  distriot,  Greenock  and  Leith 
Belfast  ..... 

Hall 

Southampton  f - 
Londonderry  f - 
Millord  Haven  t - 

£ i.  d. 

1 15  4 
1 15  0 
1 13  9 
1 13  9 
1 13  0 
1 12  7£ 
1 11  6 
19  3 

The  average  wage  of  ship 
joiners  In  England  was 
stated  to  be  II.  !'*■  if1*- 


N.B.— Per  full  details,  see  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1891.  . 

“The  figures  were  obtained  from  a table  handed  in  by  Mr.  Twigg,  who  represented  the  joiners  employed  in  the  various  Government  Dockyards, 
may  be  noted  that  the  rates  iu  the  above  table  are  in  agreement  with  those  given  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  u 
Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1801  (pp.  167-175). 
f Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1801. 

0)  Digest,  Vol.  1IL,  p.  38.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  48.  (*)  Answers  to  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  34.  Whittaker,  22658.  O')  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  P- 
Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  8-10.  (»)  Noble,  26206.  (•)  Digest,  Voh  III,  p.  45.  (‘)  Digest,  Vol.  111.,  P-  • 

(•)  Digest,  Vol.  IU,  p.  42.  Oaldwell,  24670. 
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Table  IX. — Mean  of  Returns  given  of  Wages  per  Week  of  Members  of  United  Society  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  1891. 

(For  those  districts  in  which  the  estimated  number  employed  is  on  or  over  200.)f 


m 4 
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Table  X. — Mean  of  Keturns  of  Wages  of  various  Classes  of  Labour  employed  in  Shipbuilding,  1891-92.  [» u 


Answers  to  Schedules  ol 
Questions,  p.  44. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19  - 


.See  Table  VII.  - - - 

Statistical  Tables  and  Re- 
port on  Trade  Unions, 


• ditto 
Questions  20550-8,  20562 
Digest,  Tol.  IIL,  p.  20 


Class  of  Labour. 


Barge  Builders 


Ship  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 
Shipwrights 


Rivetters  - 
Caulkers  - 
(1)  Platers'  helpers- 


United  Kingdom 
Thames 

United  Kingdom 
England 

United  Kingdom 


- ditto* 

United  Kingdom 


2 0 0 
1 17  1} 
1 18  0 


Wages  wore  stated  ti 


in  taken  to  be  the  average. 

ated  to  vary  from  If.  10*.  t 
:u  taken  to  be  the  average. 


arithmetic 

thmetic 


mean  has  been  taken.  This  average  was  stated  to  apply  oalv  to 
a small  portion  of  the  men,  if  employed  for  a full  week  as  platers' 
helpers.  Many  earn  only  16*.  a week. 

The  remark  made  with  reference  to  the  former  average  applies 
equally  to  ordinary  labourers  about  the  yard. 

Wages  were  stated  to  vary  from  li.  2s.  to  11.  12*.  The  arithmetic 
mean  has  been  taken  to  be  the  average. 


* The  wages  were  stated  to 


it  uniform  for  the  sa 


e kind  of  work  in  different  yards,  and  in  the  di 


if  the  Wear,  Tyne,  and  Tees. 


In  connection  with  the  above  tables  it  maybe  noted  that 
wages  in  this  industry  are  stated  to  be  subject  to  greater 
fluctuations  than  any  other  in  Great  Britain  (‘).  Every 
trade  connected  with  shipbuilding  was  stated  to  act 
(it.)  Method  independently  in  the  matter  of  wages  (s).  The  great 
of  payment,  majority  of  shipwrights  are  paid  by  time.  Pattern 
makers  are  also  paid  by  time,  except  in  Messrs.  Tangye's 
works  in  Birmingham.  In  the  Tees  district  95  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Shipbuilders’ 
Society  employed  in  the  shipyards  are  paid  by  the  piece 
(3).  Piece-work  was  also  stated  to  be  the  rule  in  the 
(iinsut  sll*Pyar<is,  but  the  exception  in  the  boiler  shops,  in 
contracting.  Suuderland  and  on  the  Wear  (’).  The  sub-contract 
system  was  stated  to  exist  among  the  boilermakers  and 
shipbuilders  in  non-unionist  works  in  the  South  Wales 
district,  and  at  Dowlais  in  particular.  It  was  stated 
that  “ the  sub-contractor  wants  to  get  as  much  work  as 
“ possible  out  of  the  men,  and  pay  them  the  smallest 
“ amount  possible  in  return  as  wages  for  the  labour  done. 
“ This  is  really  the  sweating  system  in  its  most  aggra- 
“ vated  form.”  (s).  The  system  also  exists  in  a modified 
form  in  the  relation  between  platers  and  their  helpers. 
The  plater  applies  to  the  foreman  to  send  a certain 
number  of  labourers  to  help  him  in  his  work,  and,  in 
making  his  bargain  with  the  firm,  he  takes  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  their  wages  will  be  deducted 
from  his  own.  Except  in  one  or  two  yards  in  the  Tyne 
district,  these  labourers  are  paid  directly  by  the  firm,  but 
they  are  subject  to  summary  dismissal  at  the  hands  of 
the  plater.  Platers  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  their 
helpers  by  the  time  (“).  The  latter  complain,  therefore, 
that  the  platers  “ attempt  to  g*  t as  much  work  out  of 
“ (us)  as  they  possibly  can  and  in  the  shortest  amount  of 
“ time,  seeing  that  the  harder  we  work  and  the  quicker 
“ the  job  is  finished,  their  wages  will  rise  in  proportion. 
“ The  jobs  are  then  finished  far  sooner  than  they  would 
“ be  if  the  men  were  allowed  to  work  reasonably  as 
“ they  ought  to  and  not  be  driven  at  it  so  hard  ” (’).  It 
was,  however,  stated  that  “ platers  are  not  quite  so  hard 
“ upon  their  helpers  as  seems  to  have  been  represented.” 
/ Since  1884  the  reductions  in  the  wages  of  platers  have 
amounted  to  33  per  cent.,  compared  with  a reduction  of 
154  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  their  helpers.  In  1888 
an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  reduction  in 
platers’  wages  should  always  be  double  the  amount  of 
any  reduction  submitted  to  by  their  helpers  (B).  Their 
mutual  relations  are  now  regulated  by  a code  of  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders’  Society  (8). 


pecnllarities 
on  method  of 
calculating 


wages. 


(a.)  IHait 

farm mm, 

Scotland. 


10C.  It  remains  to  draw  attention  to  the  special 
method  of  calculating  the  rates  of  wages  adopted  among 
the  blast  furnacemen  in  Scotland,  in  an  engineering 
firm  in  Leeds,  and  at  the  Thames  Ironworks. 

(a.)  In  Scotland,  there  is  a “ guaranteed  day  wage  for 
“ the  particular  men  working  at  the  furnaces,  and  a 
“ tonnage  rate  in  addition.  If  the  furnace  fails  to 


“ produce  as  much  iron  as  will  realise  at  so  much  per 
“ ton  the  amount  that  they  would  consider  their  day 
“ wage  the  company  grants  their  day  wage.  If  the 
“ furnace  casts  more  iron  than  that,,  in  proportion  to 
“ the  tonnages  above,  they  give  them  over  and  above 

“ the  day  wage It  is  simply  a tonnage  rate,  but  a 

!‘  guarantee  of  so  much  a day”  (■). 

(6.)  In  Leeds,  about  one-fourth  of  the  work  is  paid  (6.)  Bn- 
for  by  the  piece  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  at  a 9inltrl' 
time  rate  supplemented  by  piece-work  percentages.  Ladk 
Formerly  these  percentages  were  paid  to  the  leaders  of 
gangs,  but  they  are  now  given  to  each  individual  direct, 
although  the  leaders  receive  an  extra  allowance  for 
keeping  the  accounts  and  managing  the  work  of  the 
gang  (a). 

(c.)  The  employed,  including  draughtsmen,  clerks,  (c.)  gm. 
foremen,  leading  hands,  mechanics,  labourers  and  boys,  pioioiin 
at  work  at  the  Thames  Ironworks  receive  a fixed  time  .u 
wage,  and,  in  addition,  a premium  or  bonus.  This  is 
determined  at  the  end  of  each  month  by  deducting  the 
realised  labour  cost  of  the  work  done  from  the  labour 
cost  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  the  estimate  in  the 
firm’s  tender  upon  which  the  contract  has  been  taken. 

“ In  the  case  of  work  coming  from  the  shops,  t.tj.,  the 
“ foundry,  the  cost  value  (is)  fixed  by  weight  or 
“ measurement,  in  accordance  with  the  detail  drawings. 

“ In  the  case  of  forgings,  smithings,  &e-,  the  cost  value 
“ (is)  fixed  in  accordance  with  forge  drawings,  which 
“ (are)  furnished  for  every  job  ; and  any  profits  made 
“ (are)  calculated  from  the  net  weights,  in  accordance 
“ with  the  dimensions  thereon  shown."  The  joint 
premium  earned  by  the  employed  is  divided  in  the  ratio 
of  the  fixed  time-wages  of  eaoh  individual.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  make  a separate  analysis  of  a special  piece  of 
work,  the  trades  employed  (e.17.,  rivetters,  drillers, 
caulkers,  &c.)  are  allowed  to  work  “ piece-work  in 
“ fellowship.”  The  men  engaged  upon  the  work  in 
question  are  then  grouped  according  to  their  trades. 

“ Each  man  (is)  paid  his  daily  rate,  and  at  the  end  of 
“ each  week  any  balance  of  profit  over  and  above  the 
“ weekly  wages  paid  (is)  divided  among  the  workmen  in 
“ proportion  to  the  wages  they  have  received.”  It  may 
be  noted  that  a small  percentage  is  retained  by  the  firm 
to  cover  any  possible  loss  in  future  stages  of  the  work. 

It  is  maintained  that,  under  this  system,  it  is  to  the 
interest  both  of  employers  and  employed  that  the  work 
should  progress  as  fast  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
collective  character  of  the  bonus  guarantees  the  exercise 
of  mutual  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  men.  It  was 
stated  that  the  result  had  been  the  creation  of  “ a strong 
“ upward  tendency  ” in  the  ability  of  the  men  em- 
ployed (*). 

107.  The  following  table  serves  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  different  districts  comp*"1' 
are  affected  by  the  proportion  of  unionists  to  non- 
unionists.  uniraiiu. 


;U7.‘  (*3  Digest' Vol.  ITJ.,  pp.  211,’ ai.  *(’) '110^2053^°'' (^Digest.' 
...  p.  24.  Rothwoll,  22172.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  IIL  p.  24.  S 
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Table  XI.— Comparative  Tablo  showing  the  Average  Rato  of  Wages  of  Unionists  and  Non-Unionists  in  different  C5  lor.] 
Branches  of  Industry  in  various  Districts,  1831-2,  and  the  proportion  of  Unionists  to  Non-Unionists. 


• Unionists. 


REMARKS. 


Answers  to  Schedules  . 
Questions.  |ip.  16,  17 ; 
Digest,  Vol.  III.,  " * * • 
•’—‘-Heal  Table 

ton  Trade!. , . 

,.jp.  230-33;  Minutes,  I . 

of  Evidence,  Vol.  III., 
Appendix  XLVJI.;  ~ 
tistloal  Tables,  ami 
port  on  Trade  Unions, 
pp.  220-33. 


Amalgamated  Sooicty 


ditto 

ditto 


Birmingham 
Birkenhead  - 
Manchester  - 
Southampton 
Dovouport 
Wlgau  - 
Belfast  - 
Stockport 


34  0 
33  0 j 


It  was  stated  In  the  oral  evidence 
that  Sheffield  had  ahvnvs  been  a 
unionist  town. 


cages  were  stated  to  vary  It 


■ ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Vol.  in.  Appendix  XLVII. 


Bristol  - 
Dublin  - 
j Swindon 

Edinburgh 

Loith. 

Derby  - 
Aberdeen 
Kilmarnock  - 
Keighley 
lersfield  ■ 


33  0 j 
32  0 
31  6 

and  ! 31  6 

30  0 
28 


- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

. ditto 
! Ironfomnl 


* to  Schedules  of  j - i 


UKwcrs  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p.  23. 

nswers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p.  22. 

■ o Schedules  of 


Qnestk 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p.  25. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 


Paisley  - 
Blackburn 

{ Bradford 

Stoke-on-Trent 

| Chelsea,  Battersea,  I 
and  Pimlico.  j 

I Smethwick 


North  and  Sonth  ; 
Shields’ and  City 
. of  Durham. 

Hartlepool  

West  Hartlepool. 


| Durham 

liuiiilierlaiid  - j 
| Somerset  - - i 

j Dudley  - • | 

.V.fl.-For'fu 


0 


OJ  I 


r details,  see  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1891. 


ID  consists  of  330 
machine  moulders, 
vere  said  to  vary 
!«.  The  arithmetic 
n taken  to  bo  the 
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[§  tor.]  In  addition  to  the  details  in  the  above  table,  it  may  be 

further  noted  that  among  the  Scotch  millmen  wages 
wore  stated  to  be  higher  in  union  than  in  non-union 
works  (').  It  was  stated  that  in  the  steel  smelting 
industry  the  work  was  harder  and  the  wages  15  per  cent, 
lower  in  non-union  than  in  union  works  (2).  The  wage 
lists  among  pattern  makers  were  said  to  be  lower  in 
those  districts  where  the  union  was  weak.  This  was 
stated  to  be  particularly  true  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland 
aud  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands  (3). 
It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  wages 
of  unionists  in  the  industries  under  consideration  are 
higher  than  those  of  non-unionists,  and  that-  the  wages 
earned  by  the  former  in  the  various  districts,  generally 
speaking,  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  organisation  in 
those  districts. 

(ii.)  SLIDING  SCALES. 

Hiding' 01  108.  Tho  wages  of  blast furnacemen  both  in  the  Clove- 

scales?  land  and  Cumberland  districts  are  regulated  by  sliding 

Blast  scales.  In  the  latter  district  this  system  has  been  in 

uroacemon.  0perati0n  for  the  last  12  years,  with  the  exception  of 
one  period  of  18  months  (l). 

(“•)  At  the  end  of  1879,  the  iron  trade  in  Cleveland 
° ‘ was  emerging  from  a very  troubled  time,  and  the  high 
prices  of  preceding  years  had  been  followed  by  a rapid 
fall  (■'’).  The  owners  of  blast  furnaces  then  negotiated 
with  the  men  for  tho  establishment  of  a sliding  scale. 
This  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages  would 
follow  the  price  of  Cleveland  pig-iron  and  tho  average 
price  of  No.  3 iron  was  ascertained  each  quarter,  from 
tho  books  of  six  firms  in  Cleveland  by  accountants 
representing  employers  and  employed  respectively. 
The  price  thus  ascertained  regulated  wages  for  the 
following  quarter.  The  books  of  eight  firms  were 
afterwards  inspected  instead  of  those  of  six  firms.  The 
first  scalo  was  drawn  up  on  tho  basis  of  the  relations 
between  prices  and  wages,  as  ascertained  quarter  by 
quarter  for  the  20  preceding  years.  When  the  net 
average  selling  price  reached  34s.  per  ton,  the  wages 
were  to  be  those  prevailing  immediately  prior  to  the 
sliding  scale  agreement,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
2s.  per  ton  in  price  gave  a rise  or  fall  of  2£  per  cent. 
Tho  scale  had  a binding  period  of  two  years.  Between 
the  years  1879  and  1889,  several  fresh  sliding  scales  were 
made.  The  gradations  in  these  scales  were  modified  so 
as  to  make  wages  respond  more  fully  than  they  had  done 
to  changes  in  the  price  of  iron,  although  the  general 
outline  of  the  scales  remained  unaltered.  Five  scales 
were  drawn  up  between  1879  and  1889.  The  sixth  scale 
was  drawn  up  in  April  1891,  and  had  a binding  period  of 
18  months.  Under  this  scale,  when  the  net  average 
soiling  price  was  between  34s.  and  34s.  2‘4 cl.  per  ton,  the 
wages  were  to  be  those  prevailing  immediately  prior  to 
the  sliding  scale  agreement  of  7th  November  1879,  and 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  one-fifth  part  of  Is.  per  ton  in 
price  gave  a rise  or  fall  of  a quarter  per  cent.  At  certain 
stages  in  the  scale,  larger  gradations  of  change  were 
inserted,  by  which  the  movements  of  wages  upwards  or 
downwards  were  accelerated.  Thus,  when  the  price  per 
ton  was  between  35s.  and  39s.  and  between  40s.  and  42s., 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  one-twelfth  and  one-tenth 
part  of  Is.  per  ton  in  price  respectively,  gave  a rise  or 
Ml  of  a quarter  per  cent,  in  wages . A minimum  wage 
of  3s.  per  day  was  fixed  for  any  workman  (La.,  spare 
furnaceman)  employed  to  take  blast  furnace  shifts. 
The  ascertainment  of  prices  was  to  take  place  quarterly 
and  three  months'  notice  was  required  for  the  termination 
of  the  scale.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  “ as  to  the 
parrying  out  of  these  arrangements,"  the  “ question  in 
“difference  (was)  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a committee 
of  ironmasters  and  blast  furnacemen"  and,  on  failure  to 
agree,  au  umpire  was  appointed  “ to  settle  the  matter.” 
It  was  provided  that  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the 
rates  of  wages  during  tho  currency  of  this  agreement, 
unless  such  alteration  (was)  sought  ou  the  ground  of 
the  working  conditions  or  the  working  appliances  bavin" 
changed  since  the  standard  rates  were  fixed  so  as  to 
affect  the  facilities  for  working"  («).  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Enginemen’s,  Firemen’s,  and  Boilermen’s 
Amalgamated  Union  has  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
above  scale,  unless  it  is  admitted  as  an  independent 
society  to  negotiations  for  revising  the  base  rates.  Seven- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  blastfurnace  firms  in  the  district 
are  members  of  the  Employers’  Association,  and,  of  the 
remainder,  three  “are  prepared  to  be  regulated  bv 
whatever  is  agreed  on  by  the  associated  firms.”  One 
farm  has  a scale  of  its  own,  aud  it  was  stated  that  “ the 


wages  and  conditions  are  much  worse  than  thev  , 
the  others  ”(')..  t 

(A)  The  sliding  scalo  in  operation  in  the  'West  ft)  ft* 
Cumberland  blast  furnaces  in  the  year  1889  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  wages  would  follow  the  pvice  0f 
Bessemer  Cumberland  Hematite.  The  net  average 
selling  price  of  “ business  done  at  cash  ’’  in  Cumberland 
Hematite  warrants  (No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3)  was  obtained 
daily  from  figures  supplied  by  the  Glasgow  Exchaiwo 
Ironbrokers'  Association  direct,  and  the  average  was 
obtained  each  quarter  from  these  daily  averages.  Tbo 
ascertained  price  regulated  wages  for  the  following  three 
months.  When  the  net  average  selling  price  reached 
44s.  the  wages  paid  were  to  be  those  prevailing  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  date  of  the  sliding  scale  agreement 
(6th  August  1889).  A rise  or  fall  of  Is.  in  the  Glasgow 
cash  quotations  gave  a rise  or  fall  of  a quarter  per  cent, 
in  the  rates  of  wages.  A minimum  wage  of  3s.  per  day 
was  fixed  as  the  standard  rate  for  any  workman  (i.e. 
spare  furnaceman)  employed  to  take  blast  furnace  shifts’. 
Arrangement  was  made  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute 
“as  to  the  carrying  out  of”  the  scale,  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  “the  decision  of  a committee 
“ comprising  not  more  than  six  ironmasters  and  not  more 
“ than  six  blast  furnacemen,”  who,  in  case  of  failure  to 
agree,  should  “ appoint  an  umpire  to  settle  the  mattor.” 

As  iu  the  Cleveland  scale,  it  was  further  provided  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  “ during  the  currency  of 
“ this  agreement  ” in  tho  rates  “ now  prevailing  at  any  of 
“ the  works  of  the  ironmasters  parties  thereto,  unless 
“ such  alteration  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  the  woririu" 

“ conditions  or  the  working  appliances  having  changed 
“ since  the  standard  rates  were  fixed  so  as  to  affect  tho 
“ facilities  for  working  ” (»).  It  may  be  noted  that, 
under  the  Cleveland  scale,  wages  are  governed  by  the 
prices  realised  for  the  preceding  quarter  by  a certain 
number  of  firms  mutually  chosen  by  the  employers’  and 
men’s  associations.  Under  the  Cumberland  scale,  wages 
are  governed  by  the  Glasgow  market  cash  quotations.  It 
was  stated  that  realised  prices  may,  on  an  average, 
correspond  closely  with  quoted  prices,  but  “ unfortunately 
“ • . • • there  come  moments  when  there  is  a very  great 
“ divergence.”  Quoted  prices  are  subject  to  greater 
fluctuations  than  realised  prices.  They  are  frequently 
much  in  excess  of  the  ascertained  average  prices,  and 
“ it  is  obvious  that  the  top  price  must  always  relate  to  a 
very  small  quantity  ....  because  it  is  just  the  last  man 
who  has  not  been  able  to  get  what  he  wants  who  gives 
the  top  price.”  The  men,  Mr.  Bell  stated,  have  always 
been  anxious  to  have  quoted  prices  as  the  basis  of  the 
Cleveland  scale,  “and  the  masters  have  always  .... 
demurred  to  this  change.”  (3). 

109.  (a.)  The  first  sliding  scale,  adopted  in  1871  by  tho 
works  governed  by  the  North  of  England  Conciliation  Ira>“J 
Board,  was  in  operation  for  three  mouths  only.  A 
second  scale  (i.e.  the  “ Derby”  scale),  introduced  in  1874,  «i.|VrH 
Lasted  for  a period  of  12  months.  Under  this  scale,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  South  Staffordshire 
iron  trade,  by  which  a uniform  wage  was  based  on  the  net 
average  realised  selling  prices  of  manufactured  iron  in 
the  two  districts.  In  May,  1880,  a third  scale  (i.e.  tho 
“ Dale  ” scale)  was  drawn  up,  which  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  end  of  January  1882.  This  scale  was 
revised  in  1883,  but,  after  one  settlement  of  wages  had 
taken  place,  the  operatives  gave  notice  for  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  sliding  scale  agreement,  which  is  now 
in  operation, 4 was  drawn  up  in  July,  1889,  and  was 
originally  binding  for  a period  of  two  years.  It  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  wages  would  follow  the  price  of 
finished  iron,  and  the  averago  net  realised  price  of 
finished  iron  was  ascertained  by  an  accountant  every 
two  months.  Under  this  scale,  the  men  receive  about 
7 'i  per  cent,  more  than  they  “ ever  got  under  any  other 
conditions."  A special  clause  provided  that  the  scale 
should  be  revised  at  the  end  of  every  two  years. 
Elements  other  than  the  realised  price,  such  as  “tho 
rates  paid  in  other  districts  and  in  other  countries”  and 
“the  state  of  the  labour  market”  are,  therefore,  not 
permanently  excluded  from  consideration  (4).  It  was 
stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  last  scale,  “ the 
“ sliding  scales  which  have  been  tried  have  not  been 
“ found  to  work  satisfactorily  for  any  length  of  time." 

This  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  authors 
“ had  not  had  sufficient  experience  and  did  not  cover 
“sufficient  ground  in  coming  to  conclusions.”  “In 
“ adopting  the  last  scale,”  Mr.  Trow  added,  “ we  went 
“ over  a lengthened  period,  and  we  had  various  meetings 
“ of  the  men  and  pointed  out  how  the  scale  would  have 
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. ^ ‘i  affected  them  over  18  or  20  years,  if  it  had  been  in 
[5  ioo  (dOJ  « operation,  and  showed  them  that  it  is  to  their  advan- 
11  tage  to  be  patient  when  themarket  is  rising,  because  they 
« get  the  benefit  when  the  market  is  falling.  I think  the 
“ employers,  like  ourselves,  needed  a little  education,  ank 
«« the  result  of  the  education  is  that  I believe  that  we 
“ have  a very  fair  scale  now  . . . which  has  some 
“ prospect  of  permanency.”  (l). 

(/,.) Midland  (ft).  The  first  scale  (i.e.  the  “Derby”  scale)  in  the 

district!.  Midland  district,  adopted  in  1874,  lasted  about  one  year. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  in  1880, 
a sliding  scale  was  again  adopted.  This  continued  in 
force  until  1882,  “when  inconsequence  of  the  employers 
“ in  the  north  of  England  having,  under  pressure,  yielded 
« to  an  advance  of  wages  greater  than  was  given  by  the 
“ scale,  the  operatives  in  South  Staffordshire  ” insisted 
on  a similar  advance  and  the  scale  lapsed  for  a time  in 
consequence.  It  was  re-established  later  on  a different 
basis  and  continued  in  operation  till  1890.  In  that  year, 
the  men  demanded  a higher  premium  : the  scale  was 
once  more  abandoned  and  still  continues  in  abeyance  (3).° 
(c)  South  (f.)  Since  September,  1890,  a sliding  scale  has  been  in 
m‘“'  operation  in  certain  iron  and  steel  works  in  South 
Wales  (:l).  This  scale  is  based  on  the  combined  average 
net  selling  prices  of  steel  rails,  weighing  40  lbs.  per  yard 
and  upwards,  and  steel  tin  bars.  The  price  is  ascertained 
every  three  months  by  two  accountants,  chosen  by 
employers  and  employed,  respectively.  When  the 
average  price  is  between  4/.  5s.  and  41.  (is.  per  ton,  the 
standard  wages  are  those  paid  at  the  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  Works  in  March  1889.  An  increase  or  de- 
crease of  Is.  in  the  price  per  ton  corresponds  to  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  1 per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages.  When  the 
price  is  from  51.  U».  to  61.  10s.  per  ton,  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  Is.  in  price  gives  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
4 per  cent,  in  wages.  A maximum  wage  is  fixed  at  a 
percentage  addition  of  35  to  the  standard  rate.  This  is 
paid  when  the  combined  average  price  is  61.  10s.  per  ton 
and  above.  “ Q uestions  arising  out  of  an  alleged  infringe- 
“ ment  of  this  agreement”  are  decided  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  but  no  dispute  can  be  entertained  or  dealt 
with  by  this  body,  “ unless  the  employers  and  workmen 
“ have  in  each  case  endeavoured  and  failed  to  settle  the 
same.”  Thesealehas  a binding  period  of  twelvemonths  ('). 
It  was  stated,  bya  witness  representing  the  South  Wales 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers’ and  Mechanics’  Association,  that 
this  scale  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly,  two  years  but 
that  the 'men  had  now  become  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
the  basis.  It  was,  however,  asserted  by  a representative 
of  the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Association  that  the  scale 
was  unpopular  among  the  Siemen’s  Martin  men,  firstly, 
because  they  object  to  have  their  wages  regulated  on  the 
basis  of  Bessemer  steel  and,  secondly,  because  their  union 
was  not  recognised  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  scale 
was  established  (5). 

W0  Eiton.  (cl.)  The  sliding  scale  at  Eston  terminated  in  February, 
1892,  after  having  been  in  operation  for  4J  years.  It 
was  abolished  by  notice  from  the  firm,  because  the  men 
would  not  agree  to  certain  sectional  alterations  in 
its  provisions.  This  scale  was  said  to  have  worked 
“ capitally.”  (°). 

Advantages  110.  In  the  evidence  received  from  the  blast  furnace- 
vantagM  of  raen  an(*  the  *ron  ani^  steel  workers,  it  is  represented 
nwtng  that  the  method  of  sliding  scales  tends  to  the  avoidance 

scales.  of  disputes.  In  nearly  all  the  districts  connected  with 

the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Society,  the 
wages  of  members  are  governed  by  sliding  scales.  It 
was  stated  that  there  had  always  been  less  trouble 
during  those  periods  and  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
system  was  in  operation  (7).  Mr.  Snow,  a representative 
of  the  blast  furnacemen,  also  asserted  that  in  Cleveland 
there  was  “ample  proof”  that  the  system  had  tended  to 
the  avoidance  of  “ serious  disputes.”  At  the  same  time, 
this  witness  urged  that  the  scales  should  be  regulated 
on  some  basis  other  than  that  of  realised  prices. 
Employers,  he  stated,  were  tempted  to  compete  “ too 
“ keenly  against  one  another  for  orders,  knowing  that  if 
“ they  sell  their  iron  ” at  a reduced  price,  “ they  will  get 
“ a reduction  of  wages  comparatively  with  the  reduction 
“that  they  have  made  in  the  price  of  their  iron” (8). 


° On  July  31st,  1893,  the  Wages  Board  resolved  that 
established  under  a new  premium  and  subjeot  to  tw- 
“ be  given  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  and  to  expire  at 
periods  for  which  the  rate  of  wages  may  bo  fi: 
Tribune,"  August  Stir,  1893.) 

t It  appeared  convenient  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
Co-operation  at  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
remuneration. 

. (9  Digest,  Vol.  rr.,  p.  103.  Trow,  15)272-3.  (“) 

(’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  103.  (•)  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
sr  Tu — . xr.i  ,r  _ Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p. 


the  sliding  soalo  be  re" 
months’  notice,  “ to 
tie  of  the  bi-monthly 
d.”  (The  “jLabonr 


Digest,  Vol.  II.  p.  103, 
Vol.  II.,  Appendix  29. 
Thomas,  14,928. 
Snow,  13,986. 


The  fear  that,  under  a sliding  scale,  employers  were  able  r§uoj 
to  manipulate  prices  to  the  men’s  disadvantage  was  also 
expressed  by  other  representatives  of  the  blast  furnace- 
men.  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  prices  and  profits  do  not 
increase  to  the  same  extent  in  the  pig-iron  trade,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the  raw  material  in  the  open 
market.  Mr.  Carlton  asserted  that  the  employers,  not 
content  with  the  advantages  they  naturally  enj  oyed  in  a 
rising  market,  began  to  damp  out  their  furnaces  when 
the  price  had  reached  its  maximum  and  was  beginning 
to  fall.  The  men  who  would  be  just  beginning  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  immediately  preceding  high 
prices,  were  then  thrown  out  of  employment  (').  Mr. 
Whitburn,  representing  the  Enginemen’s,  Firemen’s  and 
Boilerraen’s  Amalgamated  Union,  also  stated  that  “ the 
“ chief  fault  in  (the)  present  method  of  regulating 
“ wages  by  sliding  scales  is  the  latitude  that  it  gives  to 
“ the  employer.”  Thus,  he  asserted  that  an  employer  at 
Rotherham,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  his  men 
were  being  paid  under  a sliding  scale,  to  offer  rails  for 
sale  at  7s.  per  ton  less  than  another  employer.  This 
latter  employer  wanted  to  reduce  his  wage  bill  to  meet 
this  competition,  but  the  men  refused  to  accept  the 
reduction  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  in  price  was  arti- 
ficial and  unnecessary  (s).'  A witness  from  the  British 
Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Association  stated  that 
sliding  scales  were  often  unjust,  because  they  disturb 
the  relationship  that  ought  always  to  be  preserved 
between  wages  and  profits.  “ Sometimes  profits  may  bo 
“ very  large  and  wages  very  low  ” (3).  This  opinion 
resulted  in  a want  of  confidence  in  the  present  method 
of  calculating  wages  on  the  part  of  the  blast  furnace- 
men  in  Cleveland.  The  men,  it  was  complained,  have 
no  voice  in  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  therefore,  when 
they  accept  the  present  scale,  they  practically  surrender 
to  their  employers  the  right  of  determining  their  ratos 
of  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bell,  a representative 
of  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters,  stated  that  he  knew  of  no 
scale  under  which  it  was  to  the  employers’  interest  to 
keep  down  prices.  Unless  there  is  a sudden  change  in 
the  cost  of  production,  he  asserted  that  the  profits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  any  commodity  with  which  ho 
was  acquainted  always  rose  with  rising  prices.  Every 
scale  to  be  successful  must  be  constructed  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  the  men  subsistence  in  its  lowest  ranges  and  to 
make  it  to  the  masters’  interest  to  see  prices  rise. 
Finally,  whether  a sliding  scale  is  explicitly  in  operation 
or  not,  Mr.  Bell  asserted  that  it  is  in  all  cases  the  implied 
method  by  which  wages  are  fixed  (,|). 


(iii.)  PROFIT-SHARING  AND  CO-OPERATION.f 

111.  Profit-sharing  was  advocated  as  a means  of  avoiding  Proflt 
disputes  and  securing  identity  of  interest  between  em-  sharing, 
ployers  and  employed  (s).  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  its  introduction  in  the  trades  here  under  review  has 
been  rare,  and  generally  unsuccessful.  A scheme  (“)  was 
proposed  in  1890,  by  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Ship- 
building Company,  by  which,  after  a certain  annual  sum 
(10  per  cent.)  was  reserved  as  interest  on  the  share- 
holders’ existing  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  profits 
should  each  year  be  equally  divided  between  the  company 
and  those  in  their  employ.  The  objects  (T)  of  this  scheme 
were  “ to  unite  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  works, 
to  prevent  the  friction  and  loss  arising  from  the  antag- 
onism of  capital  and  labour,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  workmen  so  to  improve 
the  work  and  economise  the  cost  of  labour  as  to  enable 
the  company  to  give  them  a share  of  the  profits.”  The 
scheme,  it  was  stated,  would  have  given  27,OOOZ.  to  the 
workmen’s  council  (8).  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
men  by  a majority,  of  three  to  one.  This  was  due,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  representative  of  the  firm,  to  mis- 
trust (9)  and  want  of  comprehension  (10)  on  the  part  of 
the  men.  A representative  of  the  firm  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong & Co.  (u),  (engineering  and  shipbuilding,)  stated 
that  profit-sharing,  except  in  the  form  of  piecework, 
would  be  impossible  in  an  establishment  like  his.  A 
representative  of  the  Enginemen,  Firemen  (ls),  &c.,  cited 
in  favour  of  the  system,  a printing  establishment  at 
Hartlepool,  but  could  furnish  no  instance  in  connection 
with  his  own  trade.  Mr.  Whitwell  (1S),  owner  of  blast- 
furnaces and  rolling-mills,  at  Stocton-on-Tees,  stated 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  98.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  99.  Whitburn,  17,425. 

(»)  Digest,  Vol.II,  p.  103.  Hodge,  18,405.  (‘)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  98. 

(*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  An3were  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  320, 328. 
(*)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44.  Answers  to  Schedules  oi  Questions,  pp.  xiii, 
161.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  HI.  Appendix  51.  (’)  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, Vol.  in.  Appendix  51.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  in,  p.  44.  (■)  Digest, 

Vol.  in,  p.  44.  (■»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  161.  (“)  Digest, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  45.  ('»)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  n,  p.  45. 
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K 111.3  that  no  system  of  profit-sharing  is  in  operation  in  his 
works.  At  one  time  the  firm  gave  premiums  in  coal  and 
fettling  for  economy  of  materials  and  the  yield  of  iron, 
hut  the  practice  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
temptations  it  involved.  Sir  A.  Hickman  (')  (iron  and 
steel  manufacturer.)  stated  that  a system  of  profit-sharing 
was  “started  in  1891,  but  until  expiration  of  year  no 
results  can  be  given." 

Co-operative  112.  There  is  a strong  feeling  among  some  of  the 

production,  employers  and  the  representatives  of  the  nailmaking, 
cutlery,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries,  in 
favour  o£  a system  of  co-operative  production. 
' It  was  urged  that  such  a system  would  prevent  the 
present  mutually  disadvantageous  competition  of  the 
workpeople  (*)  ; that  in  it  lay  “ the  only  hope  of  de- 
feating the  sweater”  (3),  and  the  only  solution  of  various 
social  problems  (*)  ; and  that  it  would  tend  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disputes  (J)  ; and  that  the  increased  share  of 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  workers  would  react  advan- 
tageously on  the  industries  themselves  (‘) . A repre  - 
sentative  of  the  whitesmiths  and  cutlers  of  Sheffield 
argued  (*)  from  the  fact  of  the  small  capital  required  to 
set  up  a “ little  master  " in  business,  that  in  his  industry 
such  a system  could  be  easily  established.  There  are, 
however,  few  instances  of  co-operative  production  in  the 
above  trades,  and  the  experience  gained  from  them  is 
contradictory.  The  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
appears  from  the  evidence  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
number  of  successful  attempts,  and  even  in  any  one 
industry  the  efforts  made  to  establish  this  system  have 
not  proved  uniformly  successful.  Thus,  a representative 
of  the  whitesmiths  and  cutlers  of  Sheffield  (G)  stated 
that,  though  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  a system  of 
co-operation  in  those  industries,  the  union  did  not  care 
to  take  it  up.  A co-operative  factory  was  mentioned  by 
the  Sheffield  file  cutters  (7)  which  failed,  after  eighteen 
yenvs,  from  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  and  bad  and  reckless 
management.  Another  society,  formed  in  1873  (8),  for 
the  manufacture  of  knives,  nickel  goods,  scissors,  &c.,  has 
however  been  hitherto  successful,  and  was  stated  to  be 
extending  its  operations.  The  profits  in  this  society  are 
divided  into  interest  on  the  capital  and  bonuses  to  pur- 
chasing and  labouring  shareholders.  Two  small  iron- 
plate  or  braziers  factories  (3)  in  the  Worcestershire 
district  were  mentioned  as  successful  productive  co- 
operative establishments  ; on  the  other  hand,  one  men- 
tioned by  the  Glasgow  Tin  Plate  Workers’  Society  (10) 
failed,  “ as  the  union  cannot  be  employers  as  well,  and 
it  is  against  the  interests  of  employers".  A repre- 
sentative of  the  nailmaking  (,l)  industry  stated  that  want 
of  money  prevented  its  establishment  in  that  industry, 
though  such  a system  would  be  “ a great  blessing  ’’  (ls). 
A co-operative  society  (ls)  was,  however,  set  up  in  1889 
among  the  nailmakers  of  Bromsgrove,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  very  successful.  The  profits  are  divided  into 
halves ; one  half  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  sub- 
scribed by  members,  the  other  for  bonuses  to  the  persons 
employed,  in  addition  and  in  proportion  to  their  wages. 
This  society  is  looked  upon  with  favour  by  employers, 
but  has  met  with  hostility  from  the  “ foggere."  Faci- 
lities, it  was  stated,  were  offered  to  workmen  by  the  firm 
of  Sir  W . Armstrong  & Co.  (u),  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  concern.  A considerable  number,  from  50  to  100, 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ousebum  Co-operative  Engineering  Works  (ls),  estab- 


(')  Ansvvcra  to  Schedules  ot  Questions,  pp.  xxi.,  333.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  II. 
p.  56.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  50.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  XI.  Question 
IS3HS.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  36.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  61.  (•)  Digest 
\ol.  II.,  p.61.  f)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  133.  (•)  Digest, 
Vol.  II.,  11.  01.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  135.  (»)  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  165.  (■»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
” "‘)Digest,Vol.  II,  p.  56.  (*»>  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II, 

" — ' -T  „ so  ....  digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45. 


fms,  p.  165. 

. . .ill.  II.,  p.  6..  , 

n 17001.  (■>)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  50. 

‘I  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  38. 


lished  at  Newcastle,  failed.  It  was  stated  that 
this  was  due  partly  to  mismanagement,  partly  to  the  511,-1 
hostility  of  the  employers  ; and  that  the  same  men  who 
lost  money  in  it  are  willing  to  repeat  the  experiment 
A co-operative  system  was  established  by  the  Grimsby 
branch  of  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  (l),  hut 
“ bad  management  and  indifference  of  member  stifled 
it,  though  it  was  a paying  concern,  and  wound  up  with 
profit  A firm  was  mentioned  by  the  Liverpool  Ship- 
wrights’ Trade  and  Friendly  Association  (»),  which  was 
started  some  20  years  ago,  and  also  failed.  It  may  he 
noted  that  trade  unions  are  prevented  by  the  Provident 
Societies  Act  from  lending  funds  to  co-operative  societies. 

A representative  of  the  whitesmiths  and  cutlers  of  Shef- 
field (3)  was  of  opinion  that  an  amendment  should  be 
made  by  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  increase  co-operative  production  ; but  that  the  alter- 
ation should  be  made  in  the  Provident  Societies’  Act,  and 
not  in  the  Trades  Union  Act,  since  many  organisations, 
like  the  Scissors  Grinders’  Union,  are  not  registered 
under  the  latter  Act. 

H3.  Very  few  instances  were  given  in  the  evidence  of  Coverall,, 
the  existence  of  co-operative  stores.  A representative  of 
the  National  Association  of  Blast  Furnacemen  (*)  stated 
that  several  works  in  Scotland  have  established  stores  of 
this  nature.  There  is  no  direct  compulsion  to  the  men  to 
deal  at  the  stores,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  situated  very 
near  their  houses  affords  a strong  temptation  to  them  to 
do  so.  From  2s.  4 d.  to  2s.  Id.  in  the  £.  is  paid  on  the 
purchases.  Shares  are  generally  5s.  each.  The  employer 
has  no  capital  invested  in  the  stores.  Little  opportunity, 
it  was  stated,  is  given  to  the  men  of  taking  part  in  the 
management.  They  do  not  interest  themselves  in  the 
meetings  for  electing  committees  for  fear  of  dismissal. 

The  stores  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  witness  “ would 
prefer  that  they  should  not  exist  at  all  ” (5).  There  are  two 
co-operative  stores  (G)  for  the  sale  of  grocery  and  other 
provisions  among  the  nailmakers  of  Halesowen  in 
Worcestershire,  to  which  a considerable  number  of  the 
workpeople  belong. 


2.  HOURS. 


(i.)  STATEMENT  OF  HOURS. 


114.  The  tabular  statements  of  hours  have  been  drawn  Sources  of 
chiefly  from  the  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trades  ‘u'ora*llul1- 
Unions  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Return  on  “ Hours  of  Labour  ” ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  (375,  1890). 

These  details  have  been  supplemented  by  the  oral  and 
written  evidence  received  from  employers  and  employed. 

The  hours  given  in  the  above-mentioned  Report  were 
furnished  by  the  Associations  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Shipwrights,  Plumbers,  Steel  Smelters,  Iron  Moulders 
(Scotland),  Pattern  makers,  Engineers,  and  Boilermakers. 

In  the  majority  of  these  industries,  the  average  number 
of  hours  worked  in  summer  and  winter  was  given  for 
the  years  1890  and  1891  for  every  district  embraced  by 
the  association  in  question.  The  following  tables  show, 
firstly,  the  number  of  districts  in  the  various  trades  which 
work  a specified  number  of  hours ; and,  secondly,  the 
average  number. of  hours  worked  over  the  whole  country 
in  the  different  industries  included  under  this  group. 


i to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Districts  in  the  following  in- 
dustries, working  53  hours  a week  and  under. 
1891° 


Name  of  Industry. 

Number 

of 

Districts. 

REMARKS. 

Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  (Ship). 

Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
(Ship). 

British  Steel  Smelters,  1890  - 

21 

3 

None  - 
Summer,  12  - 

Returns  were  given  for 

Returns  were  given  for 
20  districts. 

Returns  were  given  for 
7 districts. 

Returns  were  given  for 

Operative  Plumbers  - - - 1 

Amalgamated  Engineers 

Winter,  32  - 

Summer,  50  - 
Winter,  85  - 

65 

Returns  were  given  for 
60  districts. 

"SkS1"”'" 

Iromnoulders  - 

48 

district,  the  hours  are 
CTfrom  March  to  Oc- 

Returns  were  given  for 

Pattern  Makers  .... 

22 

Returns  were  given  for 

Table  III.— Number  of  Districts  in  the  following  In  HIM.] 
iqoi8’  workinST  OVGr  54  hours  and  under  60  hours. 


British  Steel  Smelters,  1800  - 
Associated  Shipwrights  - 

Operative  Plumbers 

Amalgamated  Engineers 
Boilermakers  - 
Iroumonldors  - 
Pattern  Makers  -■ 


leturns  were  given  by 
the  number  of  dis- 
tricts specified  above. 


Table  II. — Number  of  Districts  in  the  following 
Industries,  working  54  hours  per  week.  1891. 


Name  of  Industry. 


Nu 

Dis 


Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  (Ship). 

Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
(Ship). 


65  Returns  were  given  by 
the  number  of  dis- 
tricts specified  ubove. 

16 


British  Steel  Smelters,  1800  - 


Associated  Shipwrights 


C Summer,  41. 
( Winter,  21. 


Operative  Plumbers 


Summer,  42. 
Winter,  25. 


Table  IV. — Number  of  Districts  in  the  following  In- 
dustries, working  60  hours  a week  and  over.  1891. 


Name  of  Industry. 


Associated  Carpenters  oud  Joiners 
(Ship). 

British  Steel  Smelters,  1800  - 
Associated  Shipwrights  - 


districts  specified 


Operative  FlumbcrB  - 


Amalgamated  Engineers 


Amalgamated  Engineers 
Boilermakers  - 
Iromnoulders  - 
Pattern  Makers 


134 

41 

171 

30 


Boilermakers  .....  None. 
Iroumouldcrs .....  1 


Puttern  Makers 


° Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  Fifth  Report. 
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Table  V.— Mean  of  Returns  given  of  Number  of  Hours  Worked  per  Week,  1891  (Industries  arranged  i. 

Ascending  Order).  fa 


Statistical  Tables  and  Rep 
on  Trade  Unions,  pp.  1BU- 
l’ariimneiitary  Return, 
derol  on  Mr.  Broadlmn 
Motion  byHonseof  Comm 
<378,  1890), pp.18-19.  Dig. 


Statistical  Tables  and  Re 
on  Trade  Unions,  pp.  2; 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol 
Appendix  XLIV.  Auswl 
Selieilnles  of  Questions, 
40-7.  Anderson,  24, 338 


Statistical  Tables  and  Roper 
on  Trade  Unions,  pp.  167- 
170.  ■Parliamentary  Return! 
ordered  by  the  House  oL 
Commons  on  Mr.  Broadhnrst' 
Motion  (376, 18fl0),pp.  1'  " 
Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  81. 


a Trade  Unions,”  p 


Questions,  pp.  16-18. 

“ Statistical  Tables  and  Report 
on  Trade  Unions,”  pp.235-7 
Parliamentary  Return  or 
dered  on  Mr.  Broadbnrst’s 
Motion  (375,  1830),  pp,  61-5. 
Digest,  Vol.  Ill,,  p.  23. 

Digest,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  42  - 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19.  Parlia- 
mentary Return  ordered  on 
Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Motion 
(376,  1890),  p.  55. 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p 38.  . 
ewers  to  Schedules  of  Q\ 
tions,  p.  30. 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  50 


"Statisticnl  Tables  and  Report 
oil  Trade  Unions,"  p.  207. 
Digest,  Vol.  II,,  p.  62. 


Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  47 


Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  40-7  • 


Parliamentary  Return  ordered 
on  Mr.  Broodburst's  Motion 
(315,  1800),  p.  33. 

“ Statistical  Tables  mid  Report 
on  Trodo  Unions,''  p.  207. 
Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.62. 

Parliamentary  Return  ordered 
on  Mr.  Broadhurst’3  Motion 
(375,  1800),  p.  33.  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
pp.  30,  308.  Digost,  Vol.  K, 


Industry. 

per  Woek. 

rt  Operative  Plumbers 
3, 

t. 

01-84 

t Associated  Shipwright. 

52-24 

t Iroimionlders  (Soot- 
7.  land). 

52-76 

- Iron  Pounders 

63-5 

- Brass  Founders  - 

53-5 

Pattern  Makers  - 

53-58 

Sldp  Carpenters  anil 

53-64 

Amalgamated  Engi- 

53-84 

Boilermakers 15  - 

Blacksmiths 

64 

Bargebuildors  (Thames) 

54 

Blast  Purnocemen  (Cum- 
berland null  Lanca- 
shire). 

56  I 

MiUmen  (Scotland)  - 

67  I 

Steel  Smelters  (1890)  - 

67-36 

MiUmen  (North  of 
Bngland). 

68  I 

Puddlers  (North  of 
England). 

70  I 

Blast  Fnrnacemen 
(South  Staffordshire 
and  Wrexham). 

Gas  Prodncermen  (1890) 

71  T 

81  Ri 

Blast  Furnaeemen 
(Cleveland,  Durham, 
Ayrshire,  Lanark- 
shire, and  South 
Wales). 

84  B 

Oil  Trade  Unions.  The  average  number  of  hours  worketl  has",!io'iiTaieirir(l\'l7"'r'' 
these  details  to  be  53*,-  and  80-jjjf  hours  in  summer  and  vrfnto  22^,? r?“ 
Tlie  average  for  tlio  whole  year  is  61“}  J»i  hours,  is.,  about  61-84  hours.  In 
of  tlio  ucoumoy  of  this  estimate,  the  following  points  may  be  noti-d  •_/  { i J 
the  average  similarly  obtained  for  the  year  1800  Is  52-,*»,  ho,^  am  lihe  aie™ 
for  tlie  same  year  obtained  from  tlio  Report  ordered  by  tile  House  of  fVmTm  M 
o.,  Mr.  Broadlmrst's  Motion  (375, 1 800),  is  S2JS53S  hours.'  (2.)  iTt  reoml  ov  ^ 

•verage  number  of  hours  was  said  to  vary  from  48*- - — lu"-a- 


this  source  would  therefore  be  51  hours. 

Returns  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  in  the  summer  and  winter  ,i.„ 
year  1301,  were  given  for  00  and  50  distriots  respectively,  in  thoFIftb  Umnrton 
Trade  Unions.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  lias  been  calcnlntili  K 
Uiese  details  to  bo  64*  and  61*1  lionrs,  in  summer 

Tlie  average  for  the  whole  year  Is  52*!*  hours,  is.,  about  62-24  honra  in 
Appendix  XLIV,  tlie  average  number  of  hours  worked  on  the  Thames,  the 
Mersey,  theTyue,  at  Barrow,  and  on  tlie  Clyde,  were  stated  to  be  51, 61-3, 62-6  03  ™ 
84  hours  respectively.  Tlie  arithmetic  mean  of  these  averages  gives  an  nvo™.,,..! 
62-30  for  all  the  distriots,  whloli  tallies  witli  tlio  average  obtaiuod  from  tlieTr-ide 
Union  Report.  It  may  be  also  noted  that  Mr,  Anderson  treasurer  of  tin-  S 
Constructive  Assoeiation,  slated  that  the  hours  of 

averaged  about  62  lionrs  live  minutes  throughout  the  year.  P Jl 

Returns  of  tlio  number  of  lionrs  worked  per  week,  in  the  veav  1891  were 
from  250,  out  of  a possible  300  districts.  The  average  numb?,-  ^ S 
was  oaleulated  to  be  529*4, e.  B2-76  lionrs.  wu,ke'1 

T,f sqp: ss sswsjtesfs*" 

Broad  hurst's  Motion.  Tlie  average  for  tlio  class  of  ironfounders  os'  a whole 
Shove  Mtimate.  h0OTS  ^ "’°ek'  Tllia  <U,tora  bnt  from  tlle 

In  tlie  oral  and  written  evidence  the  hours  were  said  to  vary  from  63  to  54  ner 
week.  The  arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken  ns  tlie  average  Tliia in  lmwexmr 
probably  somewhat  too  low,  for  the  following  reasons (I.)  It  was  Matal  that 
brossfounders  generally  follow  the  lead  of  the  engineers  in  tlie  £e“  ll* 
and  work  about  54  hours  per  week.  At  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  the  lionrs  on. 
53.  (2.)  The  average  obtained  from  Mr.  Brondliurst’s  Return  for  the  year  18ini 
53J,  when  the  corresponding  average  for  engineers  wns  63*. 

Upturns  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  in  1891,  were  given  in  the  Fifth 
Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  52  districts.  From  these  details  thfaveraW  m,, Sr 
of  lioure  worked  hns  boon  calculated  to  be  53}J  hours,  is.,  53-58.  In  the  written 
evidence,  the  hours  were  said  to  vary  from  53  to  54  hours  a week  in  the  chief 
engineering  centres  in  tlio  United  Kingdom;  tlio  averaun  wnnlrt  «,»«>“  ".L 
This  is  in  almost  exact  agreement  with  the  es 


by  ship  carpenters,  &c.  in  1891  is  531#?,  is.,  53  64  hours.  In  support  of  tlio 
ncouracy  of  tills  estimate,  tlio  following  points  may  be  noted (l!)  That  tho 
average  similarly  obtained  for  tho  year  1890  is  63gg“2  hours,  and  the  average 
obtained  for  the  same  year  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  ordered  on  Mr 
Broadhurst’s  Motion,  is  632g  boors.  (2.)  In  the  oral  evidence,  tlio  hoSrs  of 
joiners  were  stated  to  average  64  per  week, 
letnrns  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in  1891  were  given  in  the  Fifth 
Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  212  distriots.  From  these  details,  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week  has  been  calculated  to  be  5.ms,  is.,  53-84. 
In  support  of  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  tlie  following  points  may  be  noted 
(1.)  Tlmt  the  average  similarly  obtained  for  55  distriots  from  tlio  Riturn  ordcrai 
on  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Motion  (375,  1890)  is  53*,  63-72  liour  “ 2 ) In  ™e 

written  evidence,  the  hours  vary  from  53  to  64  per  week.  The  arithmetic  moan 
would  be  83-5  hours. 

teturns  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in  1891  were  given  in  tho  Fiftli 
Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  68  districts.  From  these  details,  the  average  hours 
worked  per  week  has  been  calculated  to  be  53,%,  is.,  53-84  hours.  It  may  bo 
noted  that  the  average  obtained  for  the  year  1890  from  Mr.  Broadlmrat's  Return 
was  5MJ,  is.,  53-69  hours  for  46  distriots.  It  was  stated  in  the  oral  evidence 
that  the  union  does  not  allow  its  members  to  work  more  than  84  hours  a week, 
unless  paid  for  as  overtime,  and  in  most  districts  tho  hours  have  beeu  reduced 
during  tlie  last  few  years  to  53,  exclusive  of  meal  times, 
t was  stated  in  the  oral  evidence  that  ail  members  of  the  Associated 
Society  have  a uniform  working  week  of  54  hours. 

Tlie  hours  in  uniouist  yards  were  stated  to  be  54  per  week,  and  56} 
i-nnionist  yards.  3 


as  stated  that,  in  these  districts,  "at  all  continuous  work  of  a heavy  nature 
rhthrn.™  la  wArVod . five-sixths  of  the  men  work  eight  hours.  Some 
hovirS'Per  week  have  been  calculated  on 
J On  five  days,  the  hours 


ght  hours  is  worked;  about  fivo-sl: 
ten  work  nine  hours.”  The  average 
10  assumption  that  the  men  work  se 
,-as  stated  that  work  is  carried  on  fa 


re  12  por  day,  and  on  Saturday  I 
iat  tho  men  begin  work  - "-*-- 
l tlie  North  of  England, 
urns  are  given  in  tlie  Fifth 
weekly  hours  ' 


for  six  dn  

men  stop  nt  three.  It  has  been  es 
— -*  0 a.m.,  as  in  tho  iron  and  st 


en  in  the  Fifth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  showing  the  average 
in  seven  districts.  Tho  average  (is.,  arithmetic  mean)  obtained 
>7*.  *-e-,  97-36  hours  per  week.  It  may  be  noted  in  support  of  tlio 
“ -I'"-—  “*'  *"  • ''  ' That,  in  the  oral  evidence,  it  wns  stated 

smeltera  is  67  hours. 

days, 


KtJS 

;e  worki 

and  eight  on ‘Saturdaya ‘Thta  statement  applira'ta'wc-st'uumteri 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  North  Staffordshire,  South  Staffordshire  and 
tarshire,  and  tlie  North  of  Engiaod. 

:e  given  with  regard  to  the 
idlers  work  12  hours  a da- 
•parts  of  the  country  there 


Tho  arithmetic  m 


turns  are  given  in  the  Fifth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  which  show  that  tho 
ivorage  number  of  houre  worked  in  each  of  seven  distriots  is  81  per  week.  On 
he  other  hand,  it  was  stated  in  tlie  oral  evidence  that  gas  producers  work,  on  an 
vverago,  78  hours  a week,  because  they  are  relieved  in  turns  on  Saturday  night, 
rat  funiacemen  in  these  districts  are  employed  in  12-hour  shifts.  On  Sunday 
ma  Sunday  night,  they  work  one  long  shift  of  24  hours  ; but  it  was  stated,  in 
Jleveland,  &c„  that  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  men  have  in  turns  an  off 
Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  each  alternate  week. 


• Of.  Wages,  Table  XI.,  for  effoot  of  Union  on  rates  of  wages 
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gilt]  115,  in  obtaining  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 

u urf  of  per  week  in  the  following  industries,  it  will  be  seen  from 

dealing  with  the  marginal  notes  to  the  table  that  the  same  plan  has 
above  keen  adopted  throughout.  Thus,  in  the  Statistical  Tables 
iitforma  on.  ^ Report  on  Trade  Unions,  returns  were  given  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked  on  an  average  per  week  in  the 
summer  and  winter  of  the  year  1891  for  124  and  118 
branches  respectively,  of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers, 
Association.  From  these,  it  appeared  that  in  the  summer 
of  1891  the  members  in— 

1 district  worked  on  an  average  GO  hours  a week. 


1 1.  » 

59 

57 

13  " ” 

564 

56 

1 ” n 

55J 

2 

55 

6 D i) 

54* 

42  „ „ 

54 

9 „ .) 

53 

52* 

52 

9 ,,  )■ 

514 

12  „ ,, 

51 

50 

7 „ ,, 

494 

4 ,,  „ 

49 

48 

7 „ )i 

47 

It  was  calculated  from  the  above  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  over  the  whole  of  the  124 
districts  from  which  returns  were  obtained  in  the 
summer  of  189 1 , was  53^  hours.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
hours  worked  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  was  found 
to  bo  50>§  hours.  The  average  for  the  whole  year, 
taking  tho  arithmetic  mean,  is  therefore  about  51*84 
hours.  A similar  method  of  calculation  was  adopted  in 
dealing  with  tho  returns  given  in  the  other  industries, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  tho  conclusions  obtained  by 
this  process  are  frequently  verified  by  the  information 
obtained  from  other  sources.  The  process  of  obtaining 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  ship  carpenters 
and  joiners  was  somewhat  more  complicated.  Returns 
were  furnished  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  and  by  the  Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners;  in  the  former  case  the  average  was  given  for 
summer  and  winter  separately ; in  the  latter  case,  the 
average  was  given  for  the  whole  year.  The  average  for 
the  ship  carpenters  and  joiners  belonging  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  calculated 
as  before,  and  the  mean  was  then  found  between  this 
result  and  a result  similarly  obtained  for  members  of  the 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Uniformity  116.  It  may  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  above 
iwnraworkod  tables,  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  an  average 
in  different  in  the  different  districts  in  any  one  industry  is  compara- 
fnWfo8 n t*  tivel7  uniform.  Thus,  in  1890,  the  pattern  makers  in  41 
industries,  districts  were  stated  to  work  on  an  average  54  hours  a 
week,  and  in  eight  districts,  53  hours  a week.  In  1891, 
54  hours  were  worked  on  an  average  in  30  districts,  and 
53  in  22  districts.  Similarly,  among  the  ironmoulders  in 
Scotland,  in  1891, 171  districts  -were  working  54  hours  a 
week,  48  districts  between  51  and  54  hours,  and  31 
districts  between  56  and  60  hours.  A.  similar  uniformity 
is  shown  in  the  above  table  to  exist  between  the  number 
of  hours  worked  on  an  average  in  the  more  highly  organ- 
ised industries  under  consideration.  With  the  exception 
of  the  blast  furnacemen,  the  steel  smelters  and  gas  pro- 
ducers, the  millmen  and  the  puddlers,  and  certain  other 
industries  not  included  in  the  table,  the  average  number 
of  hours  worked  varies  from  51  to  54  per  week.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Dunlop  that  when  full  time  is  kept,  the 
hours  worked  by  all  trades  directly  connected  with 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  average  54  per  week.  The 
length  of  each  working  day  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year 
being  a half  holiday.  The  summer  arrangements  in  some 
districts,  he  stated,  provide  for  every  alternate  Saturday 
being  an  entire  holiday,  and  the  hours  are  made  up  in  the 
course  of  the  eleven  days  worked  each  fortnight.  This 
witness  further  asserted  that  the  length  of  the  hours 
worked  per  day - or  per  week  was  not  a tax  upon  the 
muscular  energy  of  any  man  in  good  health.  Moreover, 
although  the  members  of  some  trades  keep  good  time,  no 
department  can  be  said  to  work  the  full  number  of  hours 
in  respect  of  the  full  number  of  men  employed  ('). 


(>)  Digest,  Yol.  III.,  p,  52. 


117.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  hours  worked  by 
the  blast-furnacemen  in  Cleveland,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  addressed  to  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters’ 
Association:  "It  is  necessary  for  a portion  of  the 
“ furnacemen,  about  25  per  cent.,  to  be  constantly  at 
“ the  works,  as  the  blast-furnaces  are  practically  in 
“ operation  year  in  and  year  out  without  ceasing.  This 
“ portion  of  the  blast-furnacemen  (divided  into  two 
“ shifts  and  one  shift  waiting  to  be  relieved  by  the  next 
“ shift)  are  in  attendance  12  hours  on  the  day  shift  and 
“ 12  hours  on  the  night  shift.  The  work  is,  howover, 
“ so  regulated  that  the  men  have  in  turns  an  off  Sunday 
“ and  Sunday  night  each  alternate  week.  It  cannot, 
“ strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  84  hours  per  week  of 
“ actual  work  for  any  of  the  men,  as  although  this 
“ 25  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  in  attendance  12  hours 
“ per  day,  about  one  and  a-fialf  hours  must  be  deducted 
“ for  meals  ; thus  leaving  for  this  section  of  the  men, 
“ on  the  assumption  that  they  work  continuously  except 
“ at  meal  times  . . . 73*  hours  per  week  ; but  tho 
“ 104  hours  must  be  subjected  to  some  deduction.  The 
“ men  have  a certain  amount  of  work  to  do,  which,  it  is 
“ estimated,  does  not  usually  occupy  them  more  than 
11  about  three-quarters  of  their  time.  Tho  other  75  per 
“ cent,  of  the  furnacemen  work,  on  an  average,  on  each 
“ of  the  seven  days,  after  allowing  for  meal  times,  about 
“ nine  hours  ” and  are,  therefore,  employed  for  63  hours 
per  week(').  Nevertheless,  the  blast-furnacemen  in 
the  district,  complain  that  the  length  of  hours  is 
detrimental  both  to  the  health  and  character  of  the 
men.  In  Scotland,  moreover,  they  state  that  the 
nominal  hours  of  12  are  practically  extended  to  13  or  14, 
because,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men,  the  two  shifts 
have  to  overlap  in  order  to  perform  tho  casting  process. 
Similarly,  the  nominal  hours  of  24  on  Sundays  are 
sometimes  extended  to  25  or  longer  for  a certain  section 
of  the  men  employed  (J). 

118.  No  mention  has  been  made  in  the  above  table  of 
the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades, 
and  in  the  cutlory  and  other  trades  in  Sheffield. 

(a.)  In  tho  Parliamentary  Return  on  the  Hours  of 
Labour  ordered  on  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  motion  in  1890,  tho 
hours  in  the  chain  and  nail-making  industry  wore  given 
by  the  employers  as  follows  (3)  : — 


Branch  of  Industry. 


Chain  making  - 
Chain  making  - 
Nail  making  - 

Chain  cable  making 


Oradlcy  Heath 
Old  Hill  - • 

Old  Hill  • - 

Dudley  - 


It  is  not  stated  in  these  returns  whether  the  estimate 
given  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  employment  can  only  be 
obtained,  generally  speaking,  for  a few  days  in  any 
one  week.  It  was  stated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
spike  nail  makers  that  there  was  no  “ standard  " number 
of  hours  for  males.  Females  were  supposed  to  work 
from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  but  it  was  alleged  that  in  practice, 
both  the  women  and  children  employed  in  the  industry 
work  “illegally  long  hours.”  The  operatives  are, 
however,  employed  at  piece-work,  and  therefore  enjoy 
considerable  liberty  in  the  time  of  starting  and  finishing 
work  (l). 

(5.)  The  hours  of  whitesmiths,  cutlers,  &c.,  in  Sheffield 
were  stated  to  vary  from  50  to  an  “unlimited”  number 
of  hours  per  week.  “Daymen"  in  the  Silver  Plate 
and  Britannia  Metal  trades  work  on  an  average  56 
and  54  hours  a week  respectively.  “ Piece-men  ” were 
stated  to  work  for  shorter  hours,  but  they  are  employed 
less  regularly.  In  the  latter  trade  they  do  not  average 
more  than  30  hours  a week  in  the  slack  season,  and  in 
busy  times  they  work  about  10  hours  a day.  In  the 
Engineer’s  Tool  Making  trade  the  hours  average  about 
54  per  week.  The  Pen  and  Pocket  Knife  Cutlers  work 
65  hours  a week  and  the  Razor  Scale  Pressers,  12  hours 
a day.  It  was  stated  that  no  stipulated  number  of 
hours  exists  among  the  file  forgers,  the  fork  forgers, 
the  scissors  forgers,  the  table  knife  blade  forgers,  and 
the  pen  and  pocket  knife  blade  forgers.  The  hours 


(>)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  083.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  38. 
(»)  Parliamentary  Return  (375,  1890).  p.  34.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  50. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  43. 


G nr.] 


Hours  of 
furuaoemeu. 


other  indus- 
tries, not 
given  in 
Table  V. 
(a.)  mil 

and  chain 
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worked  by  tho  file-smiths  and  steel  fork  manufacturers  to  be  given  out  to  them.  The  men  are  obliged  fn 
and  forgers  were  said  to  bo  “ unlimited."  It  may  be  up  for  the  time  thus  lost  by  working  long  hours  A 6 

noted  that  the  representatives  of  the  Scissors  Grinders’  ® ° ' ‘‘ 

the  spring  knife  and  table  knife  cutlers,  119.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  hours  of  labour  w 
dnr-  °Vtter?  cor,?P1‘l'n  that  much  time  is  lost  been  reduced  considerably  in  recont  years  in  th° 

during  the  week  waiting  m the  warehouses  for  the  work  majority  of  the  industries  under  consideration.  th 

Table  VL~Table  showing  recent  reductions  in  the  Hours  of  Labour,  obtained  from  tho  Return  on  Hours 
of  Labour  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  (375,  1890). 


01as3  o(  Labour. 


Operative  plumbers  - 

Shipwrights 

Ironfounders 

Brassworkcrs 
Pattern  makers  - 


Bargebuildcrs  (Thames)] 
Boilermakers 


Returns 
given  of 
hours  per 


The  average  lionrs  in  tho  summer  of  1800  was  caloulntcd  to  he  ssj. 

117  districts,  ami  in  tho  winter  of  1890,  60^  in  113  districts  Ti^ 
average  for  tho  wl.olo  year  is,  therefore,  62 JI’JA 

^S,toSeTc^r  thr°e  dUtri0tS> 

Tlioliouraln  1060  and  I860  were  girou  lor  two  district,  ...  ... 

1870, 1080  „d  1800.  lb.  ..lOai  %££. 

The  hours  in  1870, 1880  and  1800,  were  given  for  tho  summer  and  winter  nf 
KSr™n  ^“o^?Sd0“  rCape°tiTCly-  Tha  ttrithmetio  mean 
The  hours  in  the  years  1850  to  1890  were  given  for  34.  88  47  ns  *< 
dlstnots  respectively.  Tho  arithmetio  mean  has  been’ taken  in  each 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  greatest 
reduction,  amounting  to  nine  hours  a week,  has  taken 
place  among  the  bargebuilders  on  the  Thames.  Among 
the  shipbuilders,  the  ironfounders,  the  pattern  makers, 
and  the  boilermakers,  the  hours  have  been  shortened 
by  six  to  six-and-a-half  hours  a week,  and  among  the 
engineers  and  brass  workers,  by  between  five-and-a-half 
and  six.  Formerly,  it  was  stated,  there  were  no  fixed 
hours  for  puddlers.  They  were  employed  to  do  six  heats 
a day  and  each  man  was  at  liberty  to  leave  off  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  his  task.  The  period  of  time  occupied  for 
this  purpose  was  about  thirteen  hours,  but  it  varied  from 
day  to  day  and  between  one  man  and  another.  In  1872 
an  award  was  made  by  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  fixing  the 
hours  for  puddlers  in  the  North  of  England  at  an  average 
of  eleven  per  day  throughout  the  week.  Their  hours  at 
the  present  time  are  only  slightly  above  this  average  ('). 

K 120.  In  conclusion,  two  points  remain  to  be  noticed 
viz.,  the  amount  and  remuneration  of  Sunday  work  and 
tho  question  of  overtime. 

(a.)  Complaints  with  regard  to  the  former  were 
brought  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  blast 
furnacemen  and  British  steel  smelters.  The  owners  of 
blast  furnaces  assert  that  the  boilers  and  the  quality 
of  iron  produced  would  be  seriously  .affected  by  the 
variations  m temperature  consequent  on  a weekly 
stoppage.  The  men  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
loss  of  coal  caused  by  damping  down  the  furnaces  on 
Sunday  is  nothing  m comparison  to  giving  the  men  a 
Sunday^ at  home.  “I  cannot  understand,”  Mr.  Snow 
stated,  either  a ton  of  coal  or  a ton  of  bread  being  so 
valuable  as  a man’s  Sunday  to  him.  I think  a man’s 
Sunday  is  more  to  him  either  than  a ton  of  bread  or  a 
it  ton  of  coal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  blast  furnacemen 


• , „ , , 7 ''8“"“ UJ-  cue  uiaso  zurnacemen 

it  would-be  quite  possible  to  do  away  with  Sunday 
freed  to  abolish  it  at  the  same  time  (-'). 


nuuiu  uo  ijuioe  pos: 

work,  if  all  firms  agreed  to  abolish  it  at  the  same  time  (*). 
The  steel  smelters  under  the  present  system  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  England  start  work  on  Sunday  at 
6 p.m.,  and  m Scotland  at  8 p.m.,  except  in  one  firm 
where  work  does  not  begin  till  midnight.  In  the  north- ' 
uest  coast  of  England  some  firms  do  not  start  working 
W ’ at  (J  p.m.  or  9 p.m.  In  South 

Wales,  midnight  is  the  usual  time  except  in  a few  cases. 
In  one  or  two  firms  in  Sheffield  no  work  is  done  on 
p'mT'’  ^ thls  WaS  formerly  the  usual 
mLERth/ier4um'  dlstricfc-  it  was  asserted  that 

tne  men  had,  through  lack  of  organisation,  permitted 
their  day  of  rest  to  be  encroached  on  by  the  majority  of 

ftome7S'SSdigh?(TM“‘  lhe  1”i“ 

'•  <6)  details  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  over- 
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time  is  worked  were  given  by  the  Amalgamated 
“I  fay  the.  boilermakers  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders  Society  in  the  Statistical  Tables 
and  Report  on  Trade  Unions  to  which  previous  reference 
has  been  made.  The  districts  belonging  to  the  former 
Society,  in  which  little  or  no  overtime,  systematic  over- 
time or  overtime  to  the  extent  of  18  hours  per  month,  is 
worked,  were  given  m a Report  specially  prepared  for 
the  Commission  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers (>).  According  to  this  Report,  little  or  no  systematic 
overtime  is  worked  in  59  districts,  representing  8,745  or 
15-8  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  society.  Systematic 
overtime  is  worked  when  trade  is  good  in  61  districts, 
representing  39,630,  or  71-7  per  cent,  of  the  members. 
Overtime  is  restricted  to  18  hours  per  month  in  five 
districts,  viz  Newcastle,  Hartlepool,  Middlesbrough, 
Stockton,  and  Hull.  These  together  represent  6,906  or 
12 7)  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  society.  Generally 
speaking  the  rate  of  remuneration  varies  from  time-and- 
a-quarter  to  time-and-a-half.  !1  Bare  time  ” is  stated  to 
be  paid  in  13  districts  out  of  154  in  which  the  rate  of 
payment  is  given.  In  these  18  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  Keighley,  Leeds,  and  Stalybridge,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  society  varies  from  18  to  88  (3). 
Little  or  no  overtime  is  worked  by  the  members  of  the 
-Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society  in 
27  out  of  44  districts.  The  amount  of  overtime  is 
restricted,  either  to  eight  hours  per  week,  half  a day  per 
week  for  one  man  in  ten,  or  two  half  days  by  a limited 
number  of  men  each  week,  &c.,  in  13  out  of  44  districts. 
In  the  others,  it  was  stated  not  to  be  worked  systematic- 
ally, but  only  “as  required’’  or  “moderately.”  The 
rate  of  remuneration  varies  from  time-and-a-quarter  to 
time-and-a-half.  In  some  cases  it  is  stipulated  by  the 
Union  that  “every  day’s  overtime  (is)  to  stand  for 
itselt.  All  percentages  on  overtime  (are)  to  be  paid 
u * 16  emPloyers,  and  (are)  not  to  come  out  of  the 
contracts  of  members  working  piece-work  ” (J).  The 
rate  for  overtime  amoDg  the  shipwrights,  the  pattern 
makers,  the  ironfounders,  and  the  brass  founders  varies 
irom  ordinary  time  to  time  and  a-quarter  and  double 
time  ( ).  It  was  stated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
boiler  makers  and  ship  builders  that  systematic  over- 
time is  far  too  common  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  (6). 
With  a view,  it  was  asserted,  to  secure  regular  emplov- 
ment  for  as  many  of  its  members  as  possible,  the 
carpenters  and  Joiners’ Association  has  forbidden  the 
working  of  overtime  in  the  Tyne  district,  in  the  case  of 
new  work,  by  more  than  six  joiners  a vessel  and  for 
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..  more  than  half  a day.  Moreover,  in  order  to  take  full 
^ 12  * advantage  of  the  overtime,  the  employers  are  obliged 
to  engage  all  the  six  men  at  once.  Exceptional  cases 
which  seem  to  justify  any  breach  of  these  rules  are, 
it  was  stated,  referred  to  the  Union  District  Com- 
mittee (').  The  Society  of  Operative  Plumbers  in  some 
districts  fines  its  members  for  working  systematic 
overtime  when  other  members  are  out  of  work,  but 
it  recognises  the  necessity  of  overtime  in  cases  of 
emergency  (3).  Some  trades  forbid  their  members  to 
work  overtime  under  any  circumstances,  unless  the 
employer  has  previously  procured  written  permission 
from  their  secretary  and  council.  The  Amalgamated 
Engineers’  Society  limits  the  amount  of  overtime  to 
12  hours  per  man  per  week,  or,  if  continued,  to  18  hours 
per  man  for  four  weeks.  The  Boilermakers’  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society  limits  the  amount  to 
a total  of  32  hours  per  month,  and  the  joiners  grant 
203  quarters  of  a day  at  the  finish  of  a vessel.  Ship- 
wrights, on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  give  any  definite 
undertaking  to  work  overtime  at  all,  but  they  are 
generally  ready  to  do  so  in  cases  of  emergency  (3).  The 
employers  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  their 
work  satisfactorily  in  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  these  un.ons  (').  The  demands  for  overtime  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  entirely,  can  be  foreseen  and 
arranged  for,  and  recourse  can  sometimes  be  had  to  a 
double  shift.  But,  in  the  case  of  repairs  or  breakdowns, 
the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  or  the  time  it  may 
occupy,  may  not  permit  a system  of  relay  work.  Thus, 
in  some  departments  of  work,  such  as  graving-docks, 
and  in  districts  where  purely  repairing  shops  exist, 
overtime  is  chronic,  and  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 
interfere  with  it.  The  unions  chiefly  impose  their 
restrictions  in  the  case  of  new  work,  and  the  employers 
assert  that  overtime  is  only  resorted  to  for  this  class 
of  work  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Overtime  in  {this  industry, 
Mr.  Dunlop  stated,  is  a necessity  that  cannot  by 
any  means  be  dispensed  with.  The  employers  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  moderate  overtime  was 
necessarily  a loss  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates  of 
wages,  and  that  systematic  overtime  was  a costly 
method  of  production  and  against  their  own  interests. 
Moreover,  they  asserted  that  the  unions  themselves 
prevent  the  abolition  of  overtime  by  insisting  on  the 
payment  of  night  shifts  at  overtime  rates.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  employers  stated  that  they  naturally 
prefer  to  keep  on  their  own  men  rather  than  a special 
shift  which  would  require  more  supervision  (*).  “ The 
“ employers  claim  that  without  asserting  the  right  to 
“ order  systematic  and  unlimited  overtime,  they  alone 
“ are  competent  to  define  its  limits  when  emergencies 
“ arise  which  make  it  necessary.  . . It  is  not  to 
“ the  interest  of  the  employer  to  work  systematic 
“ overtime,  it  is  directly  against  his  interest  ’’  (n). 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW.  “ THE 
EIGHT  HOURS  DAY.” 

<l«irelnf  121.  Much  difference  of  opinion  existB  amongst  the 
umkrrics  representatives  of  the  industries  in  this  group  on  the 
d'loraUou  question  of  the  limitation  of  tho  hours  of  labour.  The 
for  an  eight  National  Society  of  Blastfurnaceiuen,  and  the  Amalga- 
luurs  iky.  mated  Society  of  Enginemen,  Firemen,  and  Boilermen, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  day  (7).  The 
only  instance  of  any  definite  demand  amongst  the  iron 
and  steel  workers  comes  from  the  Associated  Society  of 
Scotch  Millmen,  and  even  in  this  case  the  executive  of 
the  union  has  never  taken  the  votes  of  the  men  on  the 
subject  (8).  In  the  Associated  Blacksmiths’  Society,  a 
small  majority  of  votes  was  obtained  about  three 
years  ago  (i.e.,  in  1889)  in  favour  of  the  eight 
hours  day,  but  the  witness  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  very  few  voted  at  all,  that  the  majority 
were  really  against  legal  restriction  (9).  The  men 
engaged  in  the  grinding  trades,  the  boltsmiths, 
the  spring  and  table  knife  cutlers,  and  the  brass- 
founders,  are  all  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day, 
voluntary  or  legal.  The  file  cutters  would  accept  it 
under  certain  conditions,  “without  serious  objection”. 
The  representatives  of  the  Sheffield  Silver  Plate  Pro- 
tection Society  and  the  Britannia  Metal  Smiths'  Union, 
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approved  strongly  of  the  proposal  (')•  The  Amalga- 
mated  Society  of  Engineers  have  passed  a vote  in  favour 
of  an  eight  hours  day  by  a very  large  majority  (*).  Two 
of  the  representatives  of  the  boilermakers  and  iron  ship- 
builders, an  employer  in  the  same  industry,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  bargebuilders,  also  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal. Finally,  the  secretary  of  the  Southside  Labour 
Protection  League,  a worker  in  the  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Pembroke  Branch  of  the 
Ship  Constructive  Association,  also  advocated  an  eight 
hours  day  (3).  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Trow,  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  belonging  to  this 
society  are  strongly  against  an  eight  hours  day.  In  the 
steel  industries,  the  puddlers  also  offer  a steady  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  of  their  employers  to  reduce  their 
hours.  The  iron  moulders  and  the  lock  and  key  smiths, 
the  secretary  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders’  Society  (Mr.  Knight),  all  the  employers 
belongingto  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Associations  (4), 
the  ironmasters  of  Cleveland  (s),  and  the  Director  of 
Dockyards,  are  distinctly  opposed  to  an  eight  hours 
day  (“). 

122  (a.)  In  a few  trades  the  demand  for  a legal  eight  Arguments 
hours  day  arises  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  ^ °( 

length  of  hours  in  themselves.  It  is  mainly  on  this  hours  day. 
ground  that  the  blastfurnacemen  base  their  claim.  (a.)  Non- 
Considering  the  arduous  nature  of  their  employment,  economic. 
they  urge  that  their  hours  are  oppressively  long,  especi-  hour'o/icork 
ally  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  industries  areexceince. 
here  under  review  this  is  the  chief  instance  of  the  de-  ,hcm' 
mand  springing  directly  from  this  cause  (7).  In  other 
cases  it  is  mentioned  incidentally.  A shipwright  in  a 
Government  dockyard  was  of  opinion  that  “ in  eight 
hours  ....  a man  thoroughly  exhausts  himself,  and  if 
he  were  employed  for  10  or  12, 1 do  not  think  (he  said)  he 
would  do  a great  deal  more  work  continuously  ” (s).  But 
the  demand  for  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  seems  more 
often  to  arise  from  the  excessive  hours,  consequent  on 
systematic  overtime.  Apart  from  the  grievance  of  («.)  The 
“ systematic  overtime  ” 0 there  would  be  little  «««<’ 
demand,  in  many  industries,  for  a compulsory  thematic  ° 
eight  hours  day.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidence  overtime. 
of  the  bargebuilders,  the  engineers,  and  the  workers 
in  Government  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Thus,  a 
representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers referred  to  systematic  overtime  as  a “ standing 
grievance  ”,  another  “ complained  grievously  ’’  of  it,  a 
third  regarded  its  abolition  as  a “necessary  pre- 
liminary” to  an  eight  hours  day  ” (9).  “ We  consider  it 
unfair,”  said  a shipwright  in  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard, 

“ to  introduce  systematic  overtime  ....  We  ask  that 
“ systematic  overtime  should  be  abolished  altogether”  (I0).  Thai  u 
The  advocates  of  an  eight  hours  day  claim  that 
the  reduction  in  hours  and  abolition  of  overtime,  if  l'h™c<d‘ga<n 
obtained,  would  result  in  moral  and  physical  benefit  to  to  the 
the  employed.  It  was  stated  by  a blast  furnaceman 
from  Cleveland  that  the  length  of  the  12-hours’  shift, 
which  was  liable  to  be  extended,  was  detrimental  to 
both  the  health  and  the  character  of  the  men.  They 
grow  prematurely  old,  and  owing  to  rapid  exposure  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  their  lungs  are  often 
affected  (u).  Mr.  Walls,  the  representative  of  the  blast 
fumacemen  in  Cumberland,  said  that  in  his  district  in 
which  the  eight  hours  day  had  already  been  obtained, 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  men  had 
distinctly  improved.  This  was  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  50  per  cent,  more  men  belong  to  the  temper- 
ance association  now  than  before,  and  that  20  to 
25  per  cent,  less  money  was  spent  in  sick  relief  by 
friendly  societies  in  1891  than  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  (ls).  Mr.  Allan,  of  Sunderland,  who  has 
introduced  the  eight  hours  day  in  his  firm,  said,  that  as 
far  as  his  experience  had  gone  he  had  found  that  the 
attendance  had  been  much  more  regular  and  punctual, 
and  that  a great  physical  improvement  had  been  shown 
in  the  workers,  especially  in  the  boys  (*3).  The  Managing 
Director  of  the  Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany referred  to  the  bad  effect  of  overtime  on  the 
physique  of  the  men  and  its  tendency  to  divide  them 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  overworked  .and  the 
other  out  of  employment  (M). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[$U2  (6.)]  (/;.)  Another  argument  brought  forward  for  the 

(&.)  Economic,  abolition  of  overtime  and  the  introduction  of  a legal 
That  it  eight  hours  day  is  that  by  a more  equal  distribution  of 
toabio'ri'the  wor^  it  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  surplus  labour. 
unemployed  Thus,  Mr.  Whitburn,  the  representative  of  the  Engine- 
andtopro-  men,  Firemen,  and  Boilermeu’s  Amalgamated  Union,  ad- 
noUoru/qf  vocated  an  eight  hours  day,  principally  because  by  this 
tcort.  means  employment  could  be  found  for  the  large  amount 
of  surplus  labour  in  the  country.  The  existence  of  this 
was,  in  his  opinion,  such  a strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  change  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  other  side  (').  The  representative  of  the  Shef- 
field metal  smiths  took  a similar  line.  “ A legal  eight  hours 
“ day,  or  a working  week  of  48  hours,  would  conduce  to 
“ the  benefit  of  the  workers  generally  : while  it  would 
“ decrease  the  output  in  certain  industries  and  tend  in  a 
“ small  degree  to  reduce  wages,  the  benefit  derived  by 
“ calling  into  demand  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country 
“ would  outweigh  any  inconvenience  or  loss  sustained  by 
“ those  now  in  full  work  ” (*).  An  engineer  complained 
that  systematic  overtime  resulted  in  “ ten  per  cent,  of 
“ the  members  going  idle,”  and  Mr.  Quelch  of  the  South 
Side  Protection  League  held  that  the  chief  object  of  an 
eight  hours  day  was  to  provide  employment  for  those 
ablo  and  willing  to  work.  If  a legal  limit  of  eight  hours 
proved  insufficient  for  this  purpose  he  would  even  “ go 
“ for  a four  hours'  limit,  until  they  had  reached  the 
“ irreducible  minimum  of  work  which  it  was  necessary 
“ for  everyone  to  perform.”  It  was  also  claimed  that 
an  eight  hours  day  would  result  in  greater  regularity  of 
work.  One  shipwright  desired  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  a day  of  uniform  length 
rather  than  long  days  in  summer  and  short  ones  in 
winter  (3).  The  Secretary  of  the  Chatham  Dockyard 
Labourers’  Protection  League  expressed  a fear  lest  the 
fixed  sum  of  money  annually  appropriated  to  dockyard 
wages  should  be  expended,  in  consequence  of  systematic 
overtime,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  result 
that  the  staff  would  be  reduced.  He  asked  “ for  the 
3/tai  in  “ 48  hours  a week  with  a view  to  spreading  the  work 
adoption  u “ over  a larger  period”  (‘).  It  is  further  claimed  that 
‘uriailt  adoption  would  be  easy  in  certain  industries  and 

inctiutriei.  especially  in  work  in  blast  furnaces.  This  lends  itself 
more  easily  than  almost  any  other  to  the  eight  hours’ 
day.  As  the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  admit  of 
stoppage,  the  adoption  of  throe  eight-hour  shifts  instead 
of  two  twelve-hour  shifts  would  be  just  as  practicable. 
The  best  proof  of  this  lay,  it  was  stated,  in  the  success 
of  the  experiment  of  three  eight  - hour  shifts  in 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Walls  stated  that  tho  eight  hours’ 
day  had  been  obtained  in  that  district  without  a strike, 
through  the  action  of  a joint  committee,  and  that  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  employers  had  said  that  they  would 
not  restore  the  twelve-hours  shift  even  if  they  could  (*). 
A representative  of  the  puddlers  said  that  he  “ did  not 
“ know  any  trade  that  was  more  adapted  to  an  eight  hours’ 
“ day”  than  his  own.  He  further  stated  that  the  employers 
in  the  puddling  industry  would  prefer  tho  three  shift  to 
the  two  shift  system,  because  under  the  former  the  out- 
put of  each  furnace  would  be  increased  by  33  per  cent 
The  efforts  of  the  employers  and  of  the  executive  of  the 
men’s  union,  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  hours,  how- 
ever, have  been  completely  uon-plussed  by  the  steady 
opposition  of  tho  men  themselves  (°).  The  successful 
introduction  of  an  eight  hours  day  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hadfield,  a steel  manufacturer  at  Sheffield  (7),  Mr.  Allan 
and  Messrs.  Short,  engine-builders  and  ship-builders  in 
not  u Sunderland,  show  that  it  has  been  found  practicable  in 
appreciably  *^ose  tnL^cs  (*)•  The  advocates  of  an  eight  hours  day 
dm-eaie  the  finally  state  that  it  would  not  load  to  any  appreciable 
con  of  pro-  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  hence  that  the  rate 
decreau°Uu  waSes  would  be  oidy  very  slightly  decreased.  Tho 
rate  of  increased  efficiency  of  the  work  would  compensate  for  tho 
uayei.  slior ter  hours.  The  experience  gained  from  the  actual 

experiments  of  an  eight  hour  day  supported  the  mew.  It 
was  stated  that  the  blast  furnacemeuin  Cumberland  were 
earning  almost  as  much  as  they  earned  when  they  worked 
on  the  twelve-hours  shift  (only  2d.  a day  less).  The  reduc- 
tion in  hours  had  only  increased  the  cost  of  production 
from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  ton  (i.e.  by  about  124  per  cent.) 
because  under  the  shorter  hours  the  men  do  not  have 
to  “lay  off”  owing  to  overwork,  and  therefore  fewer 
hands  per  shift  are  necessary  (“).  Mr.  Allan  of  Sunder- 
land. also  gave  evidence  to  tho  effect  that  with  an 
eight  hours’  day  he  was  able  to  pay  his  men  tho 
same  wages  as  before,  and  that  the  cost  of  production, 
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“ if  anything,  is  a little  less  ” (‘).  In  a letter  from  Messrs.  rs  m . 
Short  of  Sunderland,  it  was  stated  that  “ the  introduction  ' 

“ of  the  eight  hours  day  had  more  than  met  their  expecta- 
“ tions.  (They)  were  paying  considerably  more  wages,  and 
“ consequently  turning  out  more  work  ” (2).  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Enginemen,  Firemen,  and  Boilermen’s 
Amalgamated  Society,  and  of  the  Sheffield  metal  smiths 
both  acknowledge  that  a possible  lessening  of  output  and 
diminution  of  wages  might  be  the  result  of  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  But  they  contend  that  the  em- 
ployment of  surplus  labour  would  out-weigh  this  disad- 
vantage (3). 

123.  The  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates  of  an  eight  snmn  • 
hours  day  in  the  industries  under  review  arc  these : Firstly 

that  it  would  call  into  demand  a large  part  of  tho  surplus  f”Tr  1,1 

labour  of  the  country  ; secondly,  that  it  would  result  in  'uour»&-, 
moral  and  physical  benefit  to  the  employed  ; thirdly,  that 
it  would  involve  no  appreciable  economic  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. 

124.  (a.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  eight  Argument, 

hours’  day  in  the  first  place  deny  that  the  present  length  ytatnn 
of  working  hours  is  excessive.  It  was  stated  by  the  era-  Saj!ltl“'tlri 
ployers,  that  as  far  as  the  blast  fumacemen  were  concerned,  , V|1 

the  hours  were  not  as  long  in  practice  as  they  appeared.  taLmle. 
Though  nominally  twelve,  the  men  were  at  work  less  than  not  t/mu 
ten  and  a-half  hours.  An  ironmaster  from  Cleveland  <lis-  ""  m''  '»*! 
tinguished  carefully  between  being  “ on  duty  ” and  “ at 
work”(4).  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  secretary  of  **«Am 
tho  Boiler-makers’  andiron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society 

for  the  United  Kingdom,  that  a legal  eight  hours’  day  was 
unnecessary  in  his  trade,  because  the  average  hours  in 
ship-building  yards  are  now  less  than  eight  (i.e.,  1891).  Mr. 

Seaton  also  asserted  that  in  the  case  of  laborious  work, 
such  as  boilermaking,  and  in  the  case  of  those  on  “ day 
“ work  ”,  the  average  hours  now  worked  were  less  than 
eight  (4).  With  regard  to  the  complaint  of  excessive 
overtime,  a member  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  As- 
sociation stated  that  the  amount  worked  was  “trifling”; 
another  denied  that  it  was  “ systematic.”  (“)  “ One  only 
“ uses  overtime  when  one  cannot  help  it,”  as  “ systematic 
“ overtime  is  simply  ruinous.”  But  one  employer  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  “ very  continuously  worked." 

(//).  Itwas  said,  however,  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  (b.)F.omoat 
abolish  overtime  in  certain  industries.  Speaking  for  the  That  it  it 
men  in  the  shipyards,  Mr.  Knight  said  that  an  eight 
hours’  day  could  not  be  enforced  unless  overtime  were  to  aboiuii 
prohibited,  and  “it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  do  away  orrT,lm- 
“with  all  overtime.”  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tho 
repairing  branch  of  the  trade.  “ Perhaps  two  or  three 
“ thousand  hands  are  dependent  upon  the  repairing  of  the 
“ boiler  for  the  starting  of  the  engine  in  the  morning.” 

“It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  stop  a job  at  a given 
point."  (7)  For  similar  reasons,  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Trades  Employers’  Association  asserted  unanimously 
that  an  eight-hours’  day  was  impracticable.  Ono  of 
them  instanced  the  contingency  of  a ship  wanting  repairs 
at  once,  in  order  to  enable  it  get  off  at  high  tide  (*). 

Another  argued  that  there  were  not  always  enough 
capable  workmen  to  supply  a special  night  shift  in  times 
of  pressure.  A third  stated,  that  “ we  have  endeavoured 
“ to  work  the  night  shift  and  double  gang  system,  and  we 
“ have  never  succeeded  ....  the  difficulty  of  any  person 
“ taking  up  the  bit  of  work  that  another  man  has  com- 
“ menccd  is  very  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  apportioning 
“ the  blame  for  mistakes  is  enormous."  (9)  Again,  it  was 
said  that  any  restriction  of  overtime  would  press  very 
hardly  upon  young  growing  firms,  because  it  would 
destroy  their  opportunity  of  taking  work  at  remunerative 
prices  during  periods  of  good  trade.  This  would  limit 
the  amount  of  production  in  proportion  to  the  fixed 
expenses.  The  only  way  of  maintaining  the  output, 
were  overtime  to  be  thus  restricted,  would  bo  by  sinking 
capital  in  the  extension  of  the  works  and  the  machinery, 
which,  however,  in  dull  times,  would  lie  unproductive 
and  unremunerative.  (!u)  “ Systematic  ’’  overtime  in 

Government  Dockyards  was  stated  to  be  against  tho 
Admiralty  regulations.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
abolish  it  altogether,  for  it  is  not  always  possible  to  mail 
a second  shift,  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  all  Govern- 
ment yards  are  situated  from  the  centres  of  the  great 
shipbuilding  industry.  Even  if  this  difficulty  were  over- 
come, it  would  involve  a departure  from  the  approved 
policy  of  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in 
the  number  employed.  (Il)  It  was  also  denied  that  all 
the  men  disliked  overtime.  One  employer,  who  dis- 


(‘)  Minutes  ot  Evidence  taken  More  the  Commission  (Sitting ns  a W1 
11th  Day  ; B-ltli  January  1893.  (»)  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  HI.  Que 
21.20}.  (’>  Digest,  Vol.  II..  pp.  91),  02.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  90.  (*  1 Di 
Z"}-  lllp  1>-  SO.  (•)  Digest,  Vo!.  III.,  pp.  79,  80.  (•)  Minutes  o£  Eviil 
till.  Questions  20,825,  20,828.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  47.  V 
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. ....  approved  of  overtime  unless  absolutely  necessary,  said 
( ' that  the  men  were  “much  too  willing”  to  resort  to  it. 
Another  stated  that,  though  the  unions  object  to  it, 
many  of  the  men  liked  it.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
employers  was  summarised  by  one  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : “ To  do  away  with  all  overtime  would 
ii  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  detrimental  to  all  con- 
“ cerned,  to  the  customer,  the  employer  and,  I think,  to 
not  the  “ the  men  themselves.”  (')  But  eveu  if  these  practical 
increase  in  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  there  remains  one  objection 
faction  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employers,  would  bo  more 
C fatal  than  auy  other.  This  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production.  An  ironmaster  from  Cleveland  stated,  in 
*****  opposition  to  a blast-furnaceman  from  Cumberland,  that 
this  increased  cost  of  production  could  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  33  per  cent.,  and  would  probably  be  more, 
even  if  the  men  would  consent  to  receive  lower  wages, 
and  to  forego  the  bonus  now  paid,  which  was  doubtful. 
He  did  not  believe  that  a compensating  economy  could 
be  brought  about  by  reducing  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed about  the  yards.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  West  Cumberland  Works  had  just  closed  their  last 
furnace,  which  he  thought  might  “ probably"  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  the  three  shift  system.(2) 
In  the  present  state  of  foreign  competition  auy  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  was  a “very  serious  matter.”  (8) 
This  last  assertion  is  supported  by  the  Memorandum 
drawn  up  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  “ out  of  a total  of  24,404,000  tons  of  pig 
“ iron  produced  by  the  five  leading  nations  in  1890,  and 
“ 10,273,000  tons  in  1870— 


— 

In  1890. 

wtthfSim? 

Great  Britain  produced ' 
The  United  States  „ 
Germany  „ 

Belgium  Z 

32  por  cent. 

*8  » 

* „ 

58  por  cent. 
H U 

si  :: 

It  was  further  stated  by  an  owner  of  blast  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  at  Stockton-on-Tees  that  in  the  present  state 
of  competition,  not  only  locally  but  internationally,  em- 
ployers could  not  afford  to  introduce  any  new  practice 
which  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  cost 
on  the  finished  iron.  In  his  opinion,  however,  if  the 
wages  of  the  men  were  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  hours,  that  cost  would  not  be  increased  (4). 
A member  of  the  Iron  Trades’  Employers'  Association  con- 
sidered that  “ an  eight  hours’  day  would  be  a very  serious 
“ matter  for  the  country,  as  a whole,  if  it  were  adopted. 
“ Wo  cannot  compete  with  foreign  countries  if  we  have 
“ that  dead  weight  against  us.  I think  it  would  put  us 
“ out  of  the  market  to  a very  large  extent  ” (5).  Finally, 
it  was  stated  that  the  lock  and  key  smiths  do  not  desire 
an  eight  hours'  day  because  they  thought  that  “ foreign 
“competition  would  come  in  then”  and  that  it  would 
“ damage  trade.”  They  were,  however,  in  favour  of  a 
ten  hours’  limit  (°). 


Summary  of  125.  The  arguments  brought  forward  against  an  eight 

IKtMi  hours’  day  in  the  industries  under  review  resolve  them- 
eigii"  lioors  selves  into  three.  Firstly,  there  is  no  real  need  for  it, 
nor  is  it  generally  desired.  Secondly,  it  is  impracticable 
owing  to  the  immense  difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  restrict  overtime.  Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  in  the 
present  state  of  foreign  competition  the  industries  in 
question  could  not  support  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, which  would  necessarily  result. 

pouMiiig'an  • (“■)  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  representa- 

eight  hours'  fives  of  the  industries  under  consideration  who  desire  an 
j“y.  eight  hours’  day  are  in  favour  of  procuring  it.  by  volun- 
,„}  ™w'or  tary  effort  or  by  trade  union  action.  Many  merely  make 
tmief union  this  statement  without  giving  definite  reasons.  The 
blast  furnaeemen  at  a meeting  held  in  August  1891  passed 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  better  to  obtain 
an  eight  hours’  day  by  trade  union  effort  than  by  legisla- 
tion, but  by  legislation  rather  than  not  at  all  Q).  The 
representative  of  the  Blacksmiths’  Society  stated  that  he 
was  “ in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day,  not  a legal  eight 
hours’  day  ” (8).  The  Scissors  Grinders’  and  Spring  and 
Table  Cutlers’  Society  “ have  not  expressed  themselves  in 
“ favour  of  any  particular  method  ’’  (9).  The  witness 
representing  the  bolt  makers  said  “ they  will  not  object 
to  get  it  any  way,”  but  they  would  “ prefer  voluntary 


(■)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  79.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  40.  (")  Minutes  of 

“’'“nee,  Vol.  III.,  Questions  14074,  1,075  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  44. 

U Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  HI.,  Questions  25180 ; 25389.  («)  Minutes  of' 
fiviuenoe,  Vol.  Question  18319.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  89.  (■)  Digest, 

Vol.  in.,  p.  79.  (.)  Minutes  of  Evidence  Vol.  II.,  Question  19537. 


“ effort  ” (‘).  An  engineer  said  that  in  his  opinion  “ the  B 128 
“ men  should  get  lower  hours  by  their  own  efforts  ” (2). 

In  other  industries,  it  is  stated  more  definitely  that  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  can  be 
more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  those  most  nearly  con- 
cerned than  by  the  State.  Thus  the  representative  of 
the  iron  moulders,  thought  that  “ for  the  general  indus- 
“ tries  of  the  country,”  with  the  exception  of  milway 
servants  and  miners,  “ the  fixing  of  the  hours  of  labour 
“ might  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  employers  and 
“ employes."  (s).  A witness  speaking  for  the  puddlers  said 
that  the  hours  might  be  fixed  by  law  if  all  the  men  were 
of  exactly  “the  same  stature,  strength  and  brains,  but 
“ until  you  have  all  men  made  in  the  same  mould,  Par- 
“ liameut  would  be  stepping  outside  of  its  functions  ” if 
it  attempted  to  regulate  their  hours  of  labour.  The  union 
officials  are  better  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  their  own 
district  “ than  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  ” (J).  A 
representative  of  the  boilermakers  and  iron  shipbuilders 
stated  that  “ it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  hours 
“ by  Act  of  Parliament  ” and  that  they  “ prefer  to  leave  the 
“ matter  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  themselves  "(s). 

A witness  representing  the  engineers  said  that  he  relied 
rather  on  “ more  effective  organisation  on  trade  union 
lines  ” than  on  legislation  for  which  the  men  “ are  not  yet 
quite  ready  ” (°).  The  question  of  legal  limitation  was 
regarded  by  the  employers  as  “ not  a practical  question,” 

“ unworkable,"  and  “ mischievous  in  the  extreme  ” (7). 

( b .)  In  a few.  industries,  however,  there  is  a distinct  (&.)  Leohia- 
desire  to  procure  an  eight  hours’  day  by  legislation,  ti<m‘ 
although  opinions  differ  as  to  how  far  such  a law  should 
be  universal.  Though  the  blast  furnaeemen  wish  for 
legislation  as  a last  resource,  they  wish  for  it  only  “ in 
heavy  and  dangerous  employments”  (a).  The  Engine- 
men’s,  Firemen’s,  and  Boilermen’s  Amalgamated  Union, 
and  the  Associated  Society  of  Scotch  Millmen  both 
advocate  Parliamentary  interference,  on  the  ground  that 
nothing  else  will  be  strong  enough  to  effectually  limit 
the  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  Whitburn  stated  that  as  things 
stand,  “ in  bad  times,”  the  employers  must  either  reduce 
wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  in  order  to  secure  a profit. 

The  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  always  accept  the 
second  alternative,  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of 
the  unemployed.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  law, 
which,  while  it  forbids  overtime,  makes  the  other  alter- 
native of  reduction  of  wages  obligatory  in  such  cases  (fl). 

The  representative  of  the  barge  builders  stated  that  he 
had  only  been  converted  from  a belief  in  organisation,  to  . 
one  in  legislation,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  reduc- 
tions in  the  hours  of  labour,  through  his  experience  of 
the  evil  of  strikes  (10).  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  an  engineer,  who  said  that  the  opinion  was 
gaining  ground  that  “it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  get 
shorter  hours  by  Act  of  Parliament  ” than  by  strikes  (ll). 

Mr.  Hobson  of  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council 
and  the  Britannia  Metal  Smiths’  Union  said  that  most  of  .• 
the  men  in  the  industries  represented  bv  him  were  in 
favour  of  a legal  eight  hours’  day  (l2).  The  question  of 
legal  limitation  of  hours  in  the  case  of  workmen  in . 
Government  dockyards  and  arsenals,  stands  somewhat 
apart.  From  the  nature  of  their  position  as  Government 
employes,  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  strike.  They  .can, 
therefore,  only  prefer  their  grievances  by  petitioning  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty,  and  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Members  of  Parliament.  Hence  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day.  naturally  hope,  to 
procure  it  through  legislation  (13). 

(c.)  Three  of  the  representatives  of  the  industries  («.;  Trad, 
above  mentioned  who  are  in  favour  of  a legal  limita-  and  ititrict 
tion  of  hours,  would  permit  trade  option  under  certain  op  ,on' 
conditions.  The  Enginemen's,  Firemen’s,  and  Boiler- 
men’s  Union  states  in  reference  to  an  Eight  Hours  Act, 

“ Such  a measure  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  labour 
“except  where  a majority  petitions  against  it."  Ex- 
emption, however,  should  only  be  conceded  by  , trade 
option,  where  the  minority  are  not  able  to  prove,  before 
a tribunal  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  .purpose, 
that  longer  hours  are  detrimental  to  their  health.  The 
justice  of  this  proviso,  it  is  stated,  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  a majority  has  no  right  to  force  upon. a 
minority  anything  opposed  to  its  well ; being  (u).  The  . 
representative  of  the  Scotch  millmen  was  also  in  favour 
of  trade  option.  On  being  cross-questioned  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  exemption  should  be  granted,  he  appeared 
to  desire  the  following  conditions:  (i.)  That  employers 

(0  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  Qnestion  17949-50.  (>)  Digest,  Vol, 
in,  p. 78.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  nt,p.79.  (•)  Minutes  of  Evidence, Vol.  II, 

Question  15242-3.  (‘)  Digest,  Vol.  in,  p.  78  («)  Digest,  Vol.  Itt,  p . 79. 

f’)  Digest,  Voi.  pp.  79,  80.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  90.  (•)  Digest,  Vol. 

II.,  p.  90.  (••)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  19.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,:  p,  78. 

(•*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  62.  (")  Digest,  Yol.  Ill,  ,pp.  6?,  72...  ('.*)  Digest,'. 

Vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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. , ... . ..  and  employed  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  making  the 
15  ' 1 decision  ; (ii.)  That  only  unionists  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  ; (iii.)  That  on  failure  to  agree,  the  matter  should 
he  referred  to  arbitration  ; (iv.)  That  the  trade,  not  the 
district,  should  be  the  unit.  The  trade  might,  however, 
be  split  into  sections,  according  to  departments  or 
“ functions”  for  the  purpose  of  the  eight  hours’  option  ('). 
Mr.  Hobson,  of  the  Sheffield  metal  smiths,  while  in 
favour  of  trade  option,  was  also  opposed  to  district 
option  even  in  the  case  of  miners,  on  the  ground  that 
any  branch  of  a trade  exempted  from  the  eight  hours 
rule  would  be  competing  unfairly  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  trade.  In  his  opinion  the  difficulty 
of  defining  a trade  could  be  solved  by  requiring  every 
trade  to  formulate  its  own  definition  (s).  On  the  other 
hand,  a representative  of  the  Government  workmen  from 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal  was  opposed  to  trade  option, 
because  he  thought  that  trades  could  not  always  be 
trusted  to  know  their  own  true  interests.  He  held  that 
the  law  should  be  enforceable  against  employer  and 
employed  alike,  exception  could  only  be  made  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  the  burden  of  proving  emergency 
should  rest  with  the  person  who  had  committed  the 
breach  (’).  Mr.  Hobson  would  permit  overtime  where 
“ absolutely  necessary  ” (4).  While  the  witness  for 


the  Scotch  millmen ' would  make  the  Act  penal  on  K ise  (t« 
both  parties,  he  considered  there  should  be  “ some 
“ means  of  devising  something  ” to  meet  cases  of 
emergency  (').  In  fact  in  most  cases  the  plea  of 
“ real  emergency  " appears  to  have  been  recognised. 


3.  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

127.  Evidence  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employ-  Government 
ment  in  Government  Arsenals  and  Dockyards  was  "lld  private 
received  from  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  Director  of  Dockyards,  and  from  the  representatives 
of  various  classes  of  workers  omployed.  The  general 
opinion  held  by  the  latter  was  that  although  there  are 
advantages  attaching  to  Government  service,  yet  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  existence  of 
certain  alleged  grievances.  These  grievances  referred 
mainly  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  and  methods  of 
payment  of  wages  in  Government  compared  with  private 
dockyards. 

(a.)  The  following  table  shows  the  past  and  revised  (*•) 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  certain  classes  of  “ established  " arwS® I 
and  “ hired  " workers  in  the  Government  Dockyards : — dmssanb. 


Table  I. — Table  showing  the  “ Present  and  Revised  Scales  of  Wages  " in  January  1891  for  certain  classes  of 
“ Established”  and  “ Hired  ” Workmen  in  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Establishments  at  Home.0 


Class  of  Labour. 

“ Established  ” Men. 

“ Hired  " Men. 

Daily  Ratos  of  Pay. 

Daily  Rates  of  Pay. 

Present. 

Revised. 

Present. 

Revised. 

*.  d.  s.  d. 

«.  il.  s.  d. 

r.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Boilermakers 

5 0 to  6 8 

5 4 to  G 8 

4 4 to  7 6 

5 4 to  7 G 

Caulkers 

6 0 

5 0 to  6 4 

4 8 to  6 2 

5 0 to  5 6 

6 0 to  7 0 

5 4 to  7 0 

4 4 to  7 4 

5 4 to  7 4 

Joiners 

4 6 

4 6 to  5 0 

5 0 to  4 10 

4 6 to  5 2 

Pattern  makers  - 

G 0 to  6 6 

5 4 to  6 4 

4 10  to  7 0 

4 10  to  7 0 

Plumbers 

4 9 

4 10  to  6 2 

4 0 to  5 0 

4 8 to  5 4 

Shipwrights 

6 0 

B 0 to  5 (i 

4 6 to  5 4 

5 0 to  5 8 

Labourers,  skilled 

3 3 

3 6 to  4 4 

3 0 to  4 G 

3 4 to  4 6 

Labourers,  ordinary 

2 9 

2 10  to  2 11 

2 6 to  2 10 

2 10  and  3 0 

Smiths 

4 U to  7 6 

5 0 to  7 G 

4 0 to  7 0 

4 8 to  7 6 

* For  fuller  information,  sec  document  handed  in  by  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  B.  Forwood,  M.P.,  and  for  information  as  to  the 
rates  of  wages  in  April,  1893,  see  p.  138. 


In  connection  with  the  above  table  it  must  be  noted 
that  work  in  Government  Dockyards  is  never  stopped  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  “Established”  men  are 
guaranteed  regular  employment  and  “ hired  ” men,  though 
liable  to  bo  discharged  at  a week’s  notice,  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  employed  just  as  continuously. 
Mr.  Forwood  further  stated  that  he  had  arranged  his 
programme  of  work  in  such  a way  that  when  the  members 
of  any  given  trade  had  finished  their  task  on  one 
ship,  another  vessel  was  just  ready  for  them  to  begin. 
Thus,  regularity  of  employment  was  rendered  possible 
in  Government  yards,  while  in  private  yards  the  supply 
of  ships  must  be  regulated  by  the  owners’  demands  (5). 
It  must  be  further  noted  that  Government  employes  are 
ranted  the  following  allowances : If  sick,  their  place  is 
ept  open  for  three  or  four  months,  provided  there  is  a 
chance  of  recovery.  If  injured,  they  get  medical  attend- 
ance gratis,  and  half-pay  during  disablement.  If  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work,  “ established  ” men  get 
a special  pension, _ i.e.,  one  in  excess  of  that  due  in  con- 
sideration of  their  years  of  service  on  the  “ establish- 
ment," and  “ hired  ” men  get  a bonus.  The  latter  also 
receive  a bonus,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  officers, 
equivalent  to  a week’s  pay  for  every  year’s  service,  if 
they  are  dismissed  owing  to  scarcity  of  work  after  being 
employed  for  seven  years  (6).  In  case  of  fatal  accidents, 
the  widow  of  a “hired”  man  gets  KM.,  and  of  an  “ estab- 
lished” man,  121.  a year(7).  “Established”  men,  upon 
retiring  at  the  age  of  60,  or,  if  declared  medically  fit  to 
continue  at  work  for  so  long,  at  the  age  of  65,  receive  a 

Eiension  based  upon  ^,th  of  their  average  pay  during  the 
ast  three  years  and  ranging  over  every  year  of  “ estab- 
lished" time.  With  regard  to  these  pensions,  however, 


the  men  complain  firstly,  that  if  a man  dies  before 
reaching  a pensionable  age,  all  the  sums  deductod  on  the 
ground  of  a future  pension  lapse  to  the  State,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  based  on  the 
number  of  years  of  “established"  service  only (J).  It 
was  stated  by  a shipwright  working  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  that  only  5 per  cent,  of  the 
men  live  to  enjoy  the  pension  for  which  Is.  6d.  a week 
has  been  deducted  from  their  wages.  The  pension  only 
amounts  to  one  day’s  pay  per  week  if  they  have  served 
ten,  and  to  three  days  pay  per  week  if  they  have  served 
thirty  years  on  the  “ establishment  ” (3).  Mr.  Forwood,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  numbers  of  persons  living 
to  the  pensionable  age  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  men’s 
estimate.  Thus,  of  the  442  men  employed  at  Portsmouth 
who  obtained  their  right  to  the  pension  during  the  seven 
years  ending  December  1887,  and  did  not  subsequently 
lose  it,  only  93  died  before  reaping  the  benefit  (4).  The 
workmen  complain  that,  with  regard  to  deductions  by 
fines  or  other  forms  of  stoppage,  if  they  are  15  minutes 
late  in  the  morning,  they  are  checked  to  lose  one-eighth 
of  a day’s  wages,  and,  on  Saturday,  the  whole  day’s 
wages,  and  if  a man.  not  prevented  by  siokness  or  other 
reasonable  cause,  is  absent  from  work  for  four  days,  he 
not  only  loses  four  days’  pay,  but  is  fined  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  days’ wages  as  a punishment  (l).  A 
further  ground  of  complaint  is  found  in  the  method  of 
the  payment  of  wages.  This  was  stated  by  Mr.  Forwood 
to  be  as  follows : “ Associated"  piece-work  is  performed 
on  two  systems,  viz.,  “task  and  job”  and  “tonnage" 
According  to  the  former  system,  “the  men  are  paid 
“ according  to  the  quantity  or  amount  of  work  done,” 
».e.,  the  number  of  rivets  or  plates,  &c.  Under  the 


a Digest,  Vol.  It,  p.  91;  Minutes  c , 

3-84.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  IL,  p.  62.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  HI,  p.  6t.  . . 
tt„,  tt  _ „„  (.)  Digest,  Vol,  III,  p.  6J.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  63. 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  IL,  p.  91.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  in,  p. 
P-57.  (•)  Forwood,  25812;  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  62. 
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tonnage  system,  “ they  are  paid  according  to  the 
“ weight  of  material  added  to  the  ship  ” (l).  The 
members  of  each  trade  are  paid  day  wages  according 
to  a graduated  series  of  rates.  The  lump  sum  paid 
by  “ task  ” or  “ tonnage  ” for  the  joint  work  of  a group 
is  divided  by  the  officials  between  all  the  members 
of  that  group  in  proportion  to  the  different  ratings 
of  each  (z).  On  the  tonnage  system,  the  men  “ may  be 
“ called  upon  to  put  in  500  tons  weight  of  material,  and 
“ until  the  whole  of  that  material  is  in  (and  it  requires 
“ a great  many  men  to  work  at  it),  the  earnings  made 
“ by  putting  it  in  cannot  be  ascertained.”  In  this 
kind  of  work,  the  men  are  paid  “a  little  over  day 
“ pay  . . . and  the  officers  have  to  estimate  how 
“ much  they  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  men  over 
“ and  above  their  day  wages  afterwards,  when  the  job 
“ is  completed.”  Associated  piece-work  on  “ task  and 
“job”  is  usually  “quickly  finished ”(3).  The  system 
of  piece-work,  .Mr.  Forwood  added,  had  caused  an 
addition  to  day  wages  in  all  yards  combined  of  20,000?. 
in  1888-89,  and  of  42,000?.  in  1891-92  (<).  With  regard 
to  this  method  of  calculating  wages,  it  was,  however, 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Forwood  that  the  tonnage  system 
is  an  “ experimental  one  " and  “ is  likely  to  be  discon- 
“ cinued.”  It  was  based  upon  the  completion  of  so 
large  an  extent  of  tonnage,  so  large  an  amount  of 
material,  that  it  required  no  many  men  to  be  employed 
upon  it  that  the  individual  man's  own  personal  exertions 
wore  rather  lost  in  that  of  the  aggregate,  and,  therefore, 
the  incentive  to  his  work  is  not  as  great  as  where  he 
works  with  a smaller  number  of  men,  and  where  he  can 
get  the  result  of  his  labour  at  an  earlier  date  than  he 
can  where  he  works  up  such  a large  number  of  tons  into 
a ship  (■'').  The  men,  moreover,  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  system.  They  state  that  this  system  of  payment 
by  piece-work  is  unsatisfactory  in  principle  and  practice, 
because  it  stimulates  every  man  to  work  harder  to 
the  detriment  of  his  fellows,  and  because  the  piece 
rates  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  foreman  without  con- 
sulting the  men  or  their  representatives.  They  further 
claim  that,  under  these  rates,  the  men  in  many  cases 
cannot  earn  their  day  wages,  which  are  reduced  under 
a system  of  “ check  measurement  ” (°).  It  was,  however, 
asserted  by  Mr.  Forwood  that  this  system  enabled 
officers  to  verify  any  suspicion  of  lack  of  industry 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  a gang,  and  is  only 
practised  where  an  officer  has  good  ground  for  suspicion 
O;  -As  before  stated,  the  members  of  each  trade  are 
paid  according  to  a graduated  series  of  rates.  The 
men  complain  that,  under  this  system  of  classification, 
different  rates  of  pay  are  given  to  men  of  the  same 
working  value,  and  promotion  to  the  highest  rates 
of  payment  is  obtained,  not  by  merit,  but  by  favour. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  on  one  occasion 
by  the  shipwrights,  who  dislike  this  system  of  classifi- 
cation even  more  than  the  members  of  other  trades : 
“ That  this  general  meeting  of  shipwrights  emphatically 
“ condemns  the  underlying  principle  of  the  wages’ 
“ scheme,  and  declares  its  conviction  that  no  arrange- 
“ ment  which  classifies  workmen  after  a system  of 
“discretionary  recommendation  by  officials  will  ever 
“ give  satisfaction  ; and  we  further  deliberately  declare 
“ that  we  would  have  preferred  to  have  continued 
“ without  any  advance  in  wages  rather  than  suffer  the 
“ introduction  of  such  an  objectionable  system  into 
“ our  trade  ” (8).  In  opposition  to  these  objections, 
Mr.  Forwood  stated  that  under  a system  of  uniform 
rates  of  wages  there  would  not  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  work  on  the  part  of  “established"  men,  who  are 
exempted  from  any  fear  of  dismissal,  except  for  very 
grave  faults.  A system  of  graduated  payment,  he  added, 
is  the  only  way  of  doing  justice  to  exceptional  merit, 
where  it  exists,  and  of  producing  it  where  it  does  not 
exist.  As  to  the  charge  of  favouritism,  when  the 
regulation  was  made  fixing  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  class,  and  authorising  the  heads  of  departments  to 
recommend  candidates  for  promotion,  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  such  recommendations  should  be  accompanied 
by  a list  of  the  names  of  senior  men  passed  over  (9). 
This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  any  charge  of  this 
nature.  Apart  from  these  grievances,  the  men  complain 
that  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  Government,  compared 
with  private,  shipyards,  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  low  rates  of  wages  paid.  The  following  table 
shows  the  rates  of  wages  in  Government  shipyards 
of  “established"  and  “hired"  men,  compared  with 

Digest,  Vol.  IU.,p.  64;  Forwood,  28882.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,p.  65. 
y Forwood,  25915-20.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  64.  (»)  Forwood,  25822. 

Vo1' In--  PP- 6?.  8.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  64.  (■)  Digest, 

*01.  Ill,  pp.  55,  57,  59,  81,  63.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  in,  p.  63. 


the  average  rates  in  private  shipyards  in  the  United  C5 1: 
Kingdom. 

Table  II.  Table  showing  the  comparison  between 
the  wages  paid  to  various  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  and 
Private  Shipyards,  1891-2. 


Average  rate  per  week  in 

Average 

Class  of  Labour,  j 

(revised  Bates),  ire  Table  XII. 

in  (i)  United 
Kingdom ; 

Established. 

Hired  Men. 

(See  Tables 
I,  VI,  VII,  X). 

Shipjoiners  - 

&.  i.  d. 

I 8 G (i.e. 
1 7 0 to 
1 10  0). 

£.  «.  d. 
1 10  0. 

£.  r.  (i. 
(«)  1 17  If 

Iroafounders  - 

1 17  0 (f.e. 

1 12  0 to 

2 2 0). 

1 12  0 to 

2 4 0. 

(i)  1 6 0 to 
1 18  0. 

Shipwrights  - 

1 10  0 to 
1 13  0. 

1 12  0 to 

2 4 0. 

(i)  1 10  0 to 
2 3 0. 

Caulkers  - 

1 10  0 to 
1 12  0. 

1 10  0 to 

1 13  0. 

(1)  1 ^8  0 to 

Smiths  - 

1 10  0 to 

2 5 0. 

1 8 0 to 

2 5 0. 

(i)  1 10  0 to 
2 10  0. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  table  that  the  wages 
paid  in  Government  Yards  are  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  average  rate  in  private  yards.  According  to  the  oral 
evidence  given  by  the  Government  employes  before  the 
Commission,  the  difference  between  the  rates  paid  is  more 
marked.  It  was  stated  that  when  assisting  stevedores  to 
load  ships  at  the  wharf,  the  labourers  at  the  Store  Depart- 
ment work  for  4<?.  an  hour,  while  the  dock  labourers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Thames  are  paid  6d.  an  hour.  The 
crane  drivers  in  the  Arsenal  are  paid  only  21*.  Gc?  or 
22*.  6r?.  a week,  compared  with  28*.  in  the  Victoria 
Docks  (>).  The  average  earnings  of  the  shipwrights  in 
Her  Majesty  s Dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  compared  with 
the  Southampton  and  Woolstone  rates,  were  stated  to 
show  a deficiency  of  3s.  a week  (s)  The  mean  wa«es  paid 
by  private  films  doing  Government  work  on  the  Thames, 
the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and  at  Barrow,  for  the 
years  188G-90  inclusive,  were  1?.  1G*.  1<M  per  week, 
whereas  the  mean  wages  of  Government  shipwrights  were 
about  1L  12*.  1(M  (’).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Forwood  that  the  revised  scheme  issued  in  1891 
was  based  on  the  mean  between  the  rates  paid  by  the 
private  firms  on  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Thames,  and  at  Belfast,  Hull,  and  Barrow  in  188G  (when 
wages  were  at  their  worst)  and  in  1890  (when  wages  were 
“ exceedingly  good”).  In  the  case  of  “ hired  ” men,  the 
average  wages  are  exactly  identical  with  that  mean.  The 
wages  of  “ established  ” men  are  reduced  in  consideration 
of  the  exceptional  advantages  enjoyed  by  them.  Almost 
every  man  received  some  increase  of  wages  in  1891  (4). 

(5.)  Another  of  the  special  advantages  stated  to  attach  (6.)  //<,„„ 
to  Government  service  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  aotenmeut 
hours  worked  in  Government  arsenals  and  dockyards 
average  50£  per  week  throughout  the  year,  compared  with  ' 

54  in  private  firms  (4).  This  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 

Forwood,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
from  a table  handed  in  by  the  same  witness  “ showing  the 
average  hours  worked  ...  at  Barrow,  and  on  the  Thames, 

Mersey,  Tyne,  and  Clyde,  in  the  years  1886  and  1890,  in 
comparison  with  Her  Majesty’s  dockyards,”  it  appears 
that  this  average  applies  equally  to  all  classes  of  workers 
(6).  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  statements  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  employed  in 
the  Government  arsenals  and  dockyards.  In  the  manu- 
facturing departments  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
the  normal  weekly  hours  were  said  to  be  53  per  week, 
exclusive  of  meal  times  (7).  In  the  Ordnance  Store  De- 
partment, Woolwich,  the  hours  worked  were  stated  to  be 
54  in  summer  and  51  in  winter  (8).  The  hours  of  ship- 
wrights in  the  1’ortsmouth  and  Pembroke  Dockyards 
average  51  per  week  (9).  Riggers  work  53  hours  a week 
in  summer,  and  41$  in  winter ; that  is  an  average  of  51 
hours  throughout  the  year  ('“).  It  may  be  noteefthat  the 
only  instance  of  exact  agreement  between  the  estimate 
given  by  the  employes  and  by  Mr.  Forwood  occurs  in  the 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  56.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  57.  (»)  Digest,  Vol. 

Ill,  p.  58.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  62.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  53. 

(")  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  LXII.  n)  Digest,  Vol.  III. 

_ ..  ~ — - ”•  - — (»)  Digest,  Vol.  ID,  pp.  58,  CO. 
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[5 137  (».)]  statement  made  by  the  workers  in  the  Storehouse  Depart- 
ment at  Chatham  (1).  It  is  not  stated  in  the  evidence, 
generally  speaking,  whether  the  hours  given  include  or 
exclude  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  nor  whether,  in  giving 
the  average,  a certain  amount  of  overtime  has  been  added 
to  the  standard.  This  may  account  for  the  discrepancies 
which  occur  in  the  information  obtained  from  different 
sources.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  overtime  urged 
by  the  employes,  Mr.  Forwood  asserted  that  in  his  opinion, 
there  are  many  objections  to  the  total  abolition  of  over- 
time by  the  employment  of  a double  shift,  and  he  further 
held  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  resort  to  a limited 
amount  of  overtime  in  cases  of  emergency.  Systematic 
overtime,  he  stated,  was  contrary  to  the  Admiralty  regu- 
lations (2).  Mr.  Gould,  a shipwright,  employed  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Dockyard  at  Pembroke,  stated  on  the  other 
hand,  that  overtime  had  been  made  systematic  in  that 
district,  especially  with  regard  to  keeping  the  men  at  work 
after  2 p.m.  oil  Saturdays.  It  was  also  stated  that  over- 
time had  lately  been  so  systematic  in  the  Storehouse 
Department  at  Chatham,  that  the  men  feared  lest  the  sum 
of  money  annually  appropriated  to  dockyard  wages  should 
be  expended  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  growth  of 
overtone  was  said  to  have  been  already  accompanied  by 
reductions  in  the  staff.*  Overtime  work  is  generally  paid 
for  at  a special  rate  or  time  is  given  in  lieu  of  time,  i.e.  a 
man  kept  overtime  one  day  is  allowed  a corresponding 
number  of  hours  off  the  next  day.  This  latter  system  is 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  men  (3). 

S i'tf'  (c0  Mr.  Forwood  further  asserted  that  additional 
tagettn  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  Government  employes  in  the 
Government  matter  of  instruction  and  possibilities  of  promotion. 
employment.  Apprentices  are  allowed  to  be  entered  annually  in 
each  trade,  and  enable  workmen  to  earn  ah  extra  2s.  a 
week  for  teaching  them,  while  they  themselves  derive 
an  exceptional  advantage  from  the  Government  service 
in  receiving  free  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  other  sciences.  The  possi- 
bilities of  promotion  in  Government  yards,  he  added, 
are  unattainable  in  private  firms.  After  serving  six 
months  as  a journeyman,  a workman  can  compete  for  the 
position  of  a second  class  draughtsman,  and,  after  three 
years,  for  the  position  of  “leading  man”  or  dockyard 
writer.  The  workmen  can  also  rise  to  be  foremen  of  a 
yard,  masters  of  a trade,  assistant  constructors  or  chief 
constructors  (4).  The  employes,  however,  complain  chat 
they  are  only  allowed  to  compete  for  the  post  of  “ leading 
man,"  provided  that  they  get  a recommendation  from 
their  officers.  This  they  consider  to  be  unjust.  More- 
over, _ they  further  complain  that  the  result  of  -the 
examination  for  the  post  is  not  made  public  nor  are  the 
candidates  officially  made  acquainted  with  the  number  of 
marks  they  have  obtained.  Even  if  the  examination  is 
passed  with  success,  the  men  assert  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  promotion  will  take  effect  (5). 


4.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION 
OF  FACTORIES!  AND  WORK- 
SHOPS, AND  LEGISLATION  RE- 
LATING THERETO. 


fnotadcd  , ,128'  Government  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
imiicr  labour  in  industrial  establishments,  whether  factories, 
a!iTrelon  worksll°P3i  mines,  railways,  or  merchant  ships,  is  in  all 
lattom  ’ mes  the  creation  of  statute.  The  evidence  under  this 
head,  therefore,  is  necessarily  confined  to  such  subjects 
as  the  Legislature  has  either  dealt  with  already,  or 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  to  deal  with 
hereafter.  In  connexion  with  the  industries  at  present 
under  review,  such  subjects  are  sanitation,  safeiy, 
inquests,  domestic  workshops,  the  employment  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children,  medical  certificates 
of  fitness,  the  publication  of  abstracts  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  special  rules  and  notices,  inspection,  the  proposed 
application  to  adult  workers  of  certain  regulations  at 
present  confined  to  women,  young  persons,  and  children, 
and  the  issue  of  certificates  of  competency  to  engine- 
men’s  and  ships’  carpenters. 

Sanitation.  ^ 129.  Sanitation  is  already  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  following  extent.  Inspectors  under  the 
Factory  Acts  .are  ordered  to  see  that  factories  are 


c Seo  also  supra,  section  122  (&). 

TTUo  terms  " factories,”  “workshops,”  “young  persons,"  Ac.,  are  nset 
throughout  in  the  sense  ileflned  by  the  Legislature. 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  61.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  n.  04  t’\ 

You  IIL,  pp.  66-7, 60-02.  (.•)  Digest,  VoL  in.,  p.  63.  (?)  Digest^  Vol.  iu! 


not  overcrowded,  are  kept  clean,  free  from  effluvia  r*1231 
and  well-ventilated,  and  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  ' 
are  limewashed  once  in  14  months,  or  painted 
in  oil  once  in  seven  years,  and  washed  once  in  14 
months  with  hot  water  and  soap.  They  must  likewise 
institute  proceedings  against  occupiers  of  factories  if 
where  dust  is  generated  by  grinding,  glazing,  or  polish- 
ing, a fan  is  not  provided  to  prevent  the  dust  being 
inhaled.  Occupiers  of  workshops  they  can  prosecute 
only  in  case  of  the  last  offence  (').  In  all  other  cases 
they  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  has  power  to  give 
the  Factory  Inspectors  the  same  authority  in  regard 
to  any  particular  . workshop  or  classes  of  workshops 
which  they  possess  in  regard  to  factories.  Mr.  Hodge, 
representing  the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated 
Association,  advocated  “ the  amendmentlof  the  Factory 
“ Acts  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  inspectors  greater 
“ power  to  protect  men  engaged  in  so  hot  an  employment 
“ as  steel  smelting  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ( a) 
and  Mr.  Lindsay,  representing  the  Branch  of  the;  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  in  the  Dundee  District, 
complained  that  the  law  was  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
precise  in  respect  to  the  obligation  of  employers  to 
provide  for  decency  and  comfort  (3).  But  beyond  this, 
no  definite  proposal  for  the  amendment  of  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  Acts  was  expressed,  although  a large 
number  of  complaints  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  tho 
workplaces  were  preferred  by  almost  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employed. 


130.  Safety  is  provided  for  by  the  sections  of  the 
Factory  Acts  that  authorise  inspectors  in  the  case  of 
factories,  but  not  of  workshops,  to  see  that  all  hoists, 
teagles,  steam  engines,  wator-wheels,  mill-gearing,  and 
dangerous  machinery,  including  driving  straps  or  bands, 
are  securely  fenced,  though  summary  powers  are  not 
given  in  all  cases.  It  was  the  opinion  of  several 
witnesses  that  these  provisions  were  insufficient.  Thus, 

Mr.  -Whitburn,  representing  the  Enginemen’s,  Fire- 
men’s and  Boilermen’s  Amalgamated  Society,  considered 
that  the  interests  of  safety  demanded  the  enactment  of 
a law  compelling  employers  to  appoint  competent  prac- 
tical engineers  to  the  posts  of  .foremen  (■*).  Mr.  Hodgo, 
representing  the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated 
Association,  stated  that  the  Factory  Acts  should  be 
amended  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  better  protection  to 
men  engaged  in  steel  smelting  from  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  use  of  machinery  (s)  ; Mr.  Holmshaw,  repre- 
senting the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades’  Council  and 
Scissors  Grinders’  Association,  desired  Section  8 of  the 
Act  of  1878,  relating  to  the  use  of  faulty  grindstones, 
which  was  repealed  in  1891,  to  be  re-enacted,  but  with- 
out the  seven  days’  notice  proviso  (6),  and  Mr.  Uttley 
proposed  to  give  inspectors  power  to  deal  with  the  faulty 
construction  of  workshops  (7).  In  regard  to  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  industry,  moreover,  Mr. 

F.  Fox,  representing  the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society,  was  prepared  to  welcome 
any  amendment  to  the  law  that  would  secure  greater 
immunity  from  the  accidents  to  which  the  boilermaking 
and  shipbuilding  industry  was  peculiarly  liable,  and 
desired  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors  to  all 
spars  and  planks  used  in  the  construction  of  staging,  and 
to  all  ropes  and  chains  upon  which  staging  is  suspended. 

Some  local  authority,  he  added,  should  also  have  power 
to  examine  oil  tank  steamers,  and  all  users  of  boilers 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  have  them  inspected  by 
certificated  boilermakers  appointed'  for  the  purpose  (8). 

Mr.  J.  Heslop,  also  of  the  Associated  Shipwrights’ 
Society,  considered  that  Government  inspection  should 
be  extended  to  out-door  work. in  the  shipyards  (8).  The 
entire  evidence  bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  tho 
workplaces  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the 
witnesses,  were  not  adequately  enforced,  accidents  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  nature  were  not  uncommon.® 

131.  Inquests  into  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents  in  inquests, 
factories  and  workshops  are  provided  for,  in  England, 
under  the  ordinary  law,  and,  in  Scotland,  in  virtue  of 
Section  33,  Sub-section  5,  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1891, 
which  runs  as  follows : — “ In  the  application  of  this  Act 
“ to  Scotland,  the  following  modifications  shall  be  made, 

“ namely  . . . where  a death  has  occurred  by  accident 
‘.in  any  factory  or  workshop  a public  inquiry  in  open 
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« court  shall  be  held  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  petition  of 
« any  party  interested,  and  the  sheriff  shall  forthwith  ad- 
i!  vise  the  district  inspector,  under  this  Act,  of  tbetime  and 
“ place,  of  the  holding  of  the  inquiry,  and  at  such  inquiry 
11  any  relative  of  any  person  whose  death  has  been  caused 
n by  the  accident  with  respect  to  which  the  inquiry  is 
« being  held,  and  the  occupier  or  manager  of  the  factory 
“ or  workshop  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  any 
“ person  appointed  by  the  order  in  writing  of  the 
i*  majority  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  said 
« factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
“ examine  any  witness,  either  in  person,  or  by  his 
“ counsel,  solicitor,  or  agent,  subject  nevertheless  to 
“ the  order  of  the  sheriff.”  And,  that  English  workmen 
may  enjoy  similar  protection  in  regard  to  the  inquests 
hold  under  the  ordinary  law,  Section  22,  Sub-section  3,  of 
the  same  Act  provides  that : “ Where  a death  has  occurred 
“ by  accident  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  the  coroner  shall 
“ forthwith  adviso  the  district  inspector,  under  this  Act, 

“ of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding  of  the  inquest,  and 
“ at  such  inquest  any  relative  of  any  person  whose  death 
“ may  have  been  caused  by  the  accident  with  respect  to 
“ which  the  inquest  is  being  held,  and  any  inspector, 
“ under  the  principal  Act,  and  the  occupier  of  tho  factory 
“ or  workshop  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  any 
“ person  appointed  by  the  order  in  writing  of  the 
“ majority  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  said 
“factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
“ examine  any  witness  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel, 
“ solicitor,  or  agent,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  order  of 
“ the  coroner.”  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  Scotch  workmen,  and  of  Unions  including  Scotch- 
men among  their  members,  that  the  5th  sub-section  of 
Section  33,  quoted  above,  should  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  a complete  assimilation  ol'Scotch  to  English  law  on  the 
subject  of  inquests  into  the  causes  of  ratal  accidents. 
(')  Public  inquiries,  they  urged,  should  be  held  in  all 
cases  of  fatal  accidents,  not  merely  when  one  party  de- 
mands it,  and  not  only  in  respect  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jack  considered  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and,  indeed,  undesirable,  to  extend  the 
proposed  reform  to  cases  of  sudden  deaths  other  than 
accidents  (*).  Mr.  Whitburn  desired  to  amend  the 
section  relating  to  England  by  giving  Union  officials  in- 
dependent lejral  standing  at  inquests,  or  at  any  rate,  by 
giving  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  attending  inquests  and  examining  witnesses 
either  personally  or  by  counsel,  the  right,  at  present  con- 
ferred only  on  a majority  of  the  fellow-workers  of  the 
deceased,  of  appointing  Union  officials  to  represent  them, 
instead  of  solicitors  whom  they  they  are  often  not  well 
enough  educated  to  instruct.  He  also  desired  the  com- 
position of  coroners’  juries  to  be  confined  to  persons 
connected  with  the  trade  in  which  the  fatal  accident 
occurred  (33,  and,  on  this  point,  he  received  the  support 
of  Mr.  R.  Anson,  of  the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Amal- 
gamated Society,  who  further  proposed  to  make  these 
juries  representative  of  both  employers  and  employed  (4). 

132.  Domestic  workshops,  that  is  to  say,  private  houses* 
rooms,  or  places,  where  work  is  carried  on  solelv  by 
members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  therein,  are  subject 
to  Government  regulation  in  respect  of  young  persons  and 
children,  but  not  in  respect  of  women.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  given  by  representatives  of  the  chain, 
nail,  nut,  bolt,  lock,  and  key  making  industries,  that,  in 
order  to  properly  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Factory  Acts 
with  respect  to  hours,  and  of  the  Trades  Unions  with 
respect  to  wages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
domestic  workshops  altogether.  This  abolition,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  witnesses,  could  only  be  effected  by  law, 
because,  although  most  employers  wero  willing  to  unite 
with  their  men  in  reforming  the  system,  some  were  un- 
willing to  do  so,  and  these,  by  continuing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  relative  cheapness  of  home  work, 
compelled  their  competitors  to  do  the  same.  The 
majority  of  the  workpeople,  however,  considered  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  so  radical  a change  and  would  riot  sup- 
port it  (s),  and  as  an  alternative,  Messrs.  It.  Juggins  and 
J.  Powell  proposed  to  extend  to  domestic  workshops  the 
regulations  at  present  in  force  in  other  workshops  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  women  ("). 

133.  The  employment  of  young  persons,  i.e.,  persons 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  of  both  sexes  is  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  in  respect  of  hours  as  that  of 
women.  Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  of  the  Manchester  Branch 


of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  considered  [5  *93.] 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  tho 
Factory  Act  by  raising  the  age  at  which  “ young 
“ persons  ” ceased  to  be  such  to  21.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  he  said,  employers  prefer  to  employ  apprentices 
overtime  to  journeymen,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  lads,  who  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
leisure  for  the  purpose  of  useful  study  between  tho 
ages  of  18  and  21  than  when  they  are  younger.  He  added 
that  the  abolition  of  the  overtime  employment  of  ap- 
prentices, which  the  proposed  amendment  would  effect, 
would  not  put  English  employers  at  a disadvantage, 
because  foreign  youths  of  the  same  age  are  liiudered 
from  working  by  the  law  of  conscription  which  compels 
them  to  devote  these  years  of  their  life  to  service  in  the 
Army  (l). 


134.  The  employment  of  boys  under  14  is  subject  to  Tu0  employ- 
certain  regulations  with  respect  to  hours,  and  is  for-  meat  ot  boys 
bidden  in  any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  any  dry 
grinding  in  the  metal  trade  is  carried  on.  In  any  grinding, 

other  than  dry  grinding,  however,  it  is  permitted  after 
the  age  of  11  years.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holmshaw, 
representing  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council  and 
the  Scissors  Grinders’  Association,  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
healthy incidents  of  the  employment,  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  commence  work  at  a grinding  wheel  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  Scissors  Grinders’  Association,  he 
added,  has  made  a rule  to  this  effect,  and  a similar  provi- 
sion should  be  incorporated  in  the  P’actory  and  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  (s).  Mr.  A.  Fretwell,  moreover,  of  the  Sheffield 
Federated  Trades  Council  and  the  Spring-Knife  Cutlers’ 

Society,  desired  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  boys 
under  13  in  the  cutlery  trade  (s). 

135.  Medioal  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  are 
required,  in  factories,  for  all  persons  under  16  years  of  oortifloates 
age,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  obligation  to  procure  such  pUbtatioi"d 
certificates  is  laid  upon  the  occupier,  it  follows  that  a of  abstracts 
fresh  certificate  must  be  obtained  in  respect  of  each  2“*“ 
person  every  time  he  or  she  moves  from  one  factory  Aots?4io. 

to  another.  Mr.  S.  Uttley,  of  the  Sheffield  Federated 
Trades  Council  and  the  File  Cutters'  Association,  con- 
sidered that  the  limitation  of  the  rule  relating  to  medical 
certificates  to  the  case  of  factories,  i.e..  to  places  where 
“ power  ” is  used,  was  a defect  for  persons  to  whom  such 
certificates  are  refused  on  the  ground  of  health,  can  and 
often  do  obtain  employment  at  places  where  no  “ power  ” 
is  used,  but  where  the  work  is  very  much  harder  than  in 
factories.  The  necessity  of  renewing  the  certificates  for 
every  fresh  situation,  moreover,  is  objectionable,  for 
changes,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys,  <#re  so  frequent 
that  the  law  .cannot  possibly  be  kept,  and  the  witness 
considered  that  one  certificate  and  one  registration 
ought  to  hold  good  permanently  (*).  Publication  of  ab- 
stracts of  the  Factory  Acts,  special  rules,  and  notices  and 
other  documents  is  ordered  to  be  effected  by  posting 
them  up  in  legible  characters  in  conspicuous  places,  in 
every  factory  or  workshop  other  than  a domestic  work- 
shop, in  such  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the  work- 
people. It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr.  Evan 
Jones,  Mr.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Rudman.  of  the  South  Wales 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers’  and  Mechanics’  Association, 
that  in  South  Wales  the  specified  documents  were  not 
posted  up  at  all  (s),  .and  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  tho 
United  Journeymen's  Brass  Founders  Association,  that 
in  Lancashire  they  were  posted  up  so  high  that  nobody 
could  read  them  (6). 

136.  Inspection  is  provided  for,  subject  to  the  terms  inspection, 
of  Section  67  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1878,  which  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  such  inspectors 

as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  Act, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  as  to  numbers 
and  salaries,  but  prohibits  the  appointment  for  this  pur- 
pose of  persons  that  are  interested  in  factories  or  work- 
shops, whether  as  occupiers  or  as  workmen,  or  otherwise. 

In  accordance  with  this  section,  there  was,  under  the  Home 
Secretary,  at  the  time  at  which  this  was  written,  a staff, 
consisting  of  one  chief  inspector,  four  superintending  in- 
spectors, thirty-nine  district  inspectors,  one  inspector  for 
cotton-cloth  factories,  and  twelve  junior  inspectors,  or 
fifty-seven  in  all  (7)  The  total  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Factory  Department  of  the  Home  Office  is  about  31,0001.. 
of  which  about  5,6001.  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of 


(■)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  39,  52 ; Vol.  III.,  pp.  41, 42,  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
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inspectors’  travelling  expenses  and  other  charges  ii>oi  dental 
to  their  work.  In  addition  to  the  above  staff,  two  women, 
Miss  Abraham  and  Miss  Paterson,  were  appointed  in  the 
beginning  of  May  1893,  to  assist  the  district  inspector  in 
dealing  with  places  where  women  are  employed.  Miss 
Abraham  had  previously  served  as  Lady  Assistant  Com- 
missioner under  the  Commission.  The  number  of 
registered  factories  is  64,098,  and  of  registered  work- 
shops 69,990,  making  a total  of  134,088  establishments 
subject  to  Government  inspection,  excluding  those 
not  on  the  register.  Nearly  all  the  representatives  of 
the  employed  concurred  in  thinking  the  present  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  be  insufficient,  and  most  of  the 
complaints  detailed  above  with  reference  to  sanitary  and 
other  defects  were  preferred  in  support  of  this  view. 
Mr.  Price,  of  the  Spike  Nailmakers’  Association  ; Mr. 
Juggins,  representing  the  Nut  aud  Bolt  Makers ; 
Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  National  Amalga- 
mated Lock  and  Key  Smiths’  Society  ; Mr.  Powell, 
of  the  Bromsgrove  Co-operative  Nailmaking  Society  ; 
Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Holmshaw,  Mr.  Fretwell,  and  Mr. 
Uttley,  of  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council  ; Mr. 
Mosses,  of  the  United  Pattern  Makers’  Association  ; 
Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  MacDowell,  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers ; and  Mr.  Caldwell,  of 
the  United  Journeymen  Brass  Founders’  Association, 
desired  the  staff  of  inspectors  to  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  working  men  connected  with  the  trade,  and.  • 
perhaps,  with  the  district  which  they  have  to  supervise, 
at  salavies  of  about  150/.  a year  (’).  Mr.  Mosses  and 
Mr.  Whittaker  further  desired  inspectors  to  wear  some 
badge  by  which  they  might  bo  distinguished,  the  former 
witness  adding  that  extracts  from  their  reports  should  be 
affixed  to  the  gate  of  every  factory  or  workshop,  in  order 
that  the  workpeople  might  know  that  they  were  doing 
their  duty  (a).  At  the  same  lime,  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Mosses,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
Mr.  Glennie,  that  the  workpeople,  both  in  their  indivi- 
dual and  in  their  corporate  capacities  alike,  neglected 
their  duty  of  assisting  the  Government  inspectors  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  defects, 
although,  as  Mr.  Glennie  pointed  out,  the  neglect 
was  probably  due  to  fear  of  the  employers’  inquiry 
notes  and  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  communications 
to  the  authorities  might  be  made  anonymously  (*). 
In  spite  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the  men’s  repre- 
sentatives comp’ainedof  the  failure  of  the  administrative 
staff  to  adequately  cope  even  with  its  exi-ting  duties, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  a considerable  addition  to  those 
duties  by  extending  the  Factory  Acts  to  occupations  aud 
persons  at  present  outside  their  scope.  Thus,  Mr. 
Heslop,  of  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society,  consi- 
dered that  Government  inspection  ought  to  be  extended 
to  outdoor  work  in  the  shipyards,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  more  effective,  because  more  independent,  than 
inspection  by  officials  of  the  firm.  (’)  and  Mr.  Day  and 
Mr.  Martin,  representing  tlio  National  Amalgamated 
Lock  and  Key  Smiths’  Society,  stated  that  both  masters 
and  men  had  combined  to  express  themselves  in  favour 
"f  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  adult  males  in 
both  factories  and  workshops.  (*)  Other  proposod 
extensions  of  Government  regulation  were  those  made 
by  Mr.  Whitburn,  the  representative  of  the  Engi Tie- 
men’s,  Firemen's,  and  Boilemen’s  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety, and  Mr.  Wilkie,  of  tho  Associated  Shipwrights’ 
Society,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  member*  of  their  respective  trades.  The 
former  said  that,  in  order  to  secure  recognition  for  tho 
skilled  nature  of  the  employment,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
incompetent  men  being  employed,  it  was  desirablo  to 
immediately  pass  into  law  the  Enginemen’s  Certificate 
Bill,  which  provides  for  the  granting  of  first-class  certi- 
ficates of  competency  to  men  that  have  been  managing 
engines  or  boilers  for  five  years,  aud  of  second-class  cer- 
tificates to  those  that  have  been  so  employed  for  twelve 
months,  the  latter  class  being  obliged  to  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  former.  (6)  Mr.  Wilkie,  after 
stating  that,  beyond  the  issue  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  a circular  containing  a rule  to 
the  effect  that  every  ship  must  carry  one  or  more  certifi- 
cated carpenters,  nothing  had  been  done  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Loss  of  Life  and  Property  at  Sea  that  “ a simple  and 
“ professional  examination  should  be  required  for  the 
“ rating  of  boatswains  and  carpenters,”  intimated  that 
“ every  man  going  to  sea  as  a ship’s  carpenter  should  be 
obliged  to  possess  a certificate  of  competency  similar  to 
those  issued  to  marine  engineers.  (7) 


■)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  66-66,  and  Vol.  III.,  pp.  32,  34,  37,  and  43 
Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  32,  and  34.  (")  Digest,  Vol.  IL,  p.  68,  and  Vol’ 
“ ""  ' T"*“*  Vn'  in  ~ °°  C)  Digest,  Vol.  II, 


iff.,  pp.  32,  34  and  *36."~’(i)~Digest,  Vol.  iSf 
p.  38.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  42.  (’)  Digest,  V 


5.  ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYERS 
LIABILITY’  AND  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  THERETO. 


137.  Accidents  were  stated  to  be  very  prevalent  [5137.] 
among  the  Scotch  millmen  and  the  boilermakers  and  iron  Accident!, 
and  steel  shipbuilders  in  South  Wales.  Complaint  was 
made  by  the  operatives  connected  with  the  Scissors 
Grinders’  Association  that  the  machinery  is  frequently 
unprotected,  and  the  work-places  dangerous.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  work  of  boilermakers  and  iron  ship- 
builders, and  of  steel  smelters,  is  very  dangerous,  but 

only  a few  of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  latter 
industry  are  fatal.  (l)  The  accidents  which  take  place 
in  shipyards  and  boiler  shops  are  mainly  traceable  to 
defective  planks  a.nd  staging.  It  appears  that  the 
liability  to  accident  in  the  industries  under  consideration 
is  much  less  than  in  mining  and  quarrying.  (8) 

138.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  General  Employe™ 
Secretary  of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  and  Steel  LiablUl>Act 
Shipbuilders’  Society,  that  since  the  Employers’  Liability 

Act  had  come  into  operation  every  possible  effort  had 
been  made,  both  by  employers  and  employed,  to  insure 
safety  and  provide  adequate  inspection.  (3)  Except  in 
tho  Elswick  Works,  where  an  Accident  Compensation 
Fund  has  been  established  “ in  lieu  of  any  claim  . . . 

“ under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880,”  the  men 
do  not  appeal-  to  •*  contract  out  ” of  the  Act.  A repre- 
sentative from  tho  British  Steel  Smelters  stated  that 
several  firms  had  tried  to  introduce  a system  of  compul- 
sory insurance,  whereby  the  men  were  “ practically  " to 
be  made  to  “ pay  for  the  insurance  of  the  firms.”  •*  Tho 
11  employers  were  going  to  contiibute  nothing,  and  they 
“ wanted  the  men  to  contract  out  of  the  Employers’ 

“ Liability  Act.”  But,  Mr.  Hodge  added,  “ as  far  as  I 
“ am  able  to  learn,  the  only  works  where  compulsory 
“ assurance  is  in  vogue  is  in  the  works  of  those  railway 
“ companies  who  own  melting  plant.”  (4)  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  unions  frequently  undertake  to  obtain 
compensation  for  their  injured  members  under  the  Act. 

Thus,  among  the  Scotch,  millmen,  every  case  of  accident 
is  reported  to  the  Union,  which  at  once  serves  the 
employer  with  a notice  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act.  (*)  Provision  is  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Society 
of  Associated  Iron  Moulders  (Scotland)  that  legal 
action  uuder  this  Act  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  tho 
members.  It  was  stated  by  the  representatives  from 
the  former  industry  that  hitherto  the  employers  had 
always  paid  adequate  compensation  on  the  receipt  of 
such  notice,  aud  no  case  had  been  brought  into  court.  Tho 
Ironmoulders’  Association  had  obtained  damages  on 
several  occasions,  and  had  only  once  taken  a case  into 
court.  The  decision  given  on  that  occasion  was  in  favour 
of  the  workmen,  and  subsequent  cases,  it  was  stated,  had 
therefore  been  settled  by  mutual  conference.  “ In  no 
“ case,"  Mr.  Jack  stated,  “ is  it  with  a view,  or  solely  on 
“ the  ground  of  compensation  we  push  cases,  but  rather 
“ for  security  and  safety  being  got  to  all  workers 
“ than  risk  of  any  kind  being  incurred.”  (°)  Tho 
representatives  of  the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society  asserted  that  where  ques- 
tions of  compensation  cannot  be  settled  by  conference, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  go  into 
court,  and  proceed  under  the  Act.  Tho  policy  of  the 
Union,  he  stated,  never  to  let  a doubtful  case  pass  with- 
out securing  a legal  decision  upon  it  has  been  pursued 
since  1883,  and  has  never  caused  the  slightest  friction 
with  the  employers.  (7) 

139.  Compensation  for  accidents  other  than  that 
afforded  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  is,  in  some  accidents 
instances,  granted  by  the  employers.  Thus,  it  is  an  old 
custom  at  Ebbw  Vale  for  tho  widows  of  the  men  killed  LiabiiityAct. 
by  accidents  while  at  work  in  tho  iron  and  steel  works 
to  receive  houses  and  coal  froo  of  charge  until  they  die 
or  re-marry,  and  the  deceased  workman  is  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  Company.  Moreover,  during  disablement, 
a man  receives  10s.  a week,  if  the  allowance  is  expressly 
applied  for.  This  sum  was  stated  to  be  a free  gift  from 
the  Company.  At  the  majority  of  works  in  the  district, 
however,  no  compensation  is  paid  in  the  event  of  fatal 
accidents  beyond  the  cost  of  burial.  (8)  At  most  of  the 
shipyards  and  boilershops  in  Sunderland,  employers  and 
employed  contribute  equally  to  the  support  of  a fund  to 
be  applied  in  cases  of  sickness  and  accident;  The  men’s 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  60,  62,63-4.  Digest,  Vol.  in.,  p.  26.  ® Digest, 
Vol.  n.,  p.  39.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  24,  26,  26,  28.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
p.  23.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  n,,  p.  62.  Hodge,  16,429.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  60. 
T"™“f  Vn'  7TT  ” " T-*w  0)  Digest,  Vol.  IIL  p.  24. 
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subscriptions  aro,  with  their  consent,  deducted  from  their 
wages.  It  was  stated  that  the  employers  had,  in  no 
instance,  sought  to  he  exempted  from  their  liability 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  in  virtue  of  the 
existence  of  these  funds.  Shop  funds  for  cases  of 
accident  aro  also  in  existence  among  the  Scotch  millmen, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  employers  do  not  contribute 
to  their  support.  (')  The  rules  of  the  following  mutual 
bencfitsocietieshave  been  handed  in  to  the  Commission : — 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Society  at  the  works  of  Kenrick 
and  Sons,  Limited  (Hollow-ware  Foundries,  West  Brom- 
wich) ; the  Infirmary  and  Incidental  Fund  at  the 
Whitfield  Works  (Engineers  and  Boilermakers,  Glasgow)  ; 
and  the  Elswick  Works  Accident  Compensation  Fund. 
A draft  scheme  of  the  Sick  and  Superannuation  Fund 
at  the  Thames  Iron  Works  has  been  printed  in  the 
Appendices  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence.  At  the  Elswick  Works  the  men  have  volun- 
tarily contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  (!)  Tho  rules  of  the  management  of  the 
Compensation  Fund  established  at  these  works  have 
therefore  been  dealt  with  apart  from  those  of  the 
funds  in  West  Bromwich  and  Glasgow. 


(a.)  Mutual 
Benefit 
Societies  at 
West  Bnm- 
uick  and  at 


(a.)  The  government  of  the  societies  in  West  Bromwich 
ana  Glasgow  is  vested  in  a Committee,  certain  members 
of  which  retire  periodically  but  are  eligible  for  re- 
election.  The  Committee  in  the  former  society  elects 
its  own  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  secretary.  The 


officers  in  the  latter  society  consist  of  an  honorary  [§  13a  (a).] 
president,  a president  and  secretary.  General  meetings 
are  held  yearly.  Special  general  meetings  may  be  called 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  or  on  the  requisition 
of  a specified  number  of  members.  Seven  days’  notice 
of  all  general  meetings  is  required  in  the  society  at 
W est  Bromwich,  and  the  nature  of  any  special  business 
to  be  brought  forward  must  be  stated  in  such  notice. 

The  Committees  meet  once  a month.  Special  meetings 
of  the  West  Bromwich  Committee  are  convened  at  the 
discretion  of  the  chairman,  and  two  days’  notice  of  such 
meetings  is  required.  At  meetings  of  the  Committees, 
questions  are  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  votes  being  equal,  the  chairman  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote.  No  alteration  may  be  made  in 
the  rules  of  the  societies,  except  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.  Disputes  which  may  arise  among  members  of 
the  society  in  West  Bromwich  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  settlement.  Either  of  the  disputants  may 
appeal  from  its  decision  to  Messrs.  Archibald  Kenrick 
and  Sons,  whose  decision  is  final.  Membership  of  the 
societies  is  restricted  to  all  persons  employed  at  the 
works  in  question.  Any  person  leaving  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Archibald  Kenrick  and  Sons  ceases  to  be  a 
member,  but  on  application  to,  and  subject  to  the  decision 
of,  the  Committee  he  may  remain  a member  so  long  as 
he  conforms  to  the  rules  and  does  not  work  for  another 
employer.  A table  showing  the  contributions  to,  and 
benefits  granted  by,  these  societies  is  given  below. 


Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Contributions  and  Benefits  in  Societies  in  West  Bromwich  (Messrs.  Kenrick  and 
Sons),  and  Glasgow  (Messrs.  Ross  and  Duncan). 


Contributions. 

Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
West  Bromwich. 

Infirmary  and  Incidental  Fund, 
Glasgow. 

1.  Members’  contributions  - 

Class  A.,  Bel.  per  week. 

Class  B.,  4 el.  per  week. 

Class  C.,  2 <1.  per  week. 

Class  D.,  Id.  per  week. 

N.B. — Every  person  on  first  becoming  a 
member  shall  be  entered  in  Class  D., 
but  may  be  transferred  to  Classes  A., 
B.,  C.,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee, except  those  persons  over 
50  years  of  age.  No  person  earning 
less  than  15.?.  a week  can  belong  to 
Classes  A.  and  B.  No  person  earn- 
ingless than  7s.  6(2.  a week  to  Class  C. 

Id.  a week  from  every  worker 
rated  at  10s.  a week  and  up- 
wards. 

id.  per  week  from  every  worker 
rated  under  10s.  a week. 

2.  Employers’  contributions  - 

Messrs.  Kenrick  keep  the  accounts  of  the  ' 
Society,  bear  all  the  expenses . of  manage- 
ment, allow  interest  on  funds  in  their  hands 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  benefits. 

Not  less  than  102.  per  annum. 

Benefits. 

Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
West  Bromwich. 

Infirmary  and  Incidental  Fund, 
Glasgow. 

1.  Accident  - - - - 

Accident  benefit  appears  to  be  included  under 
Sick  Benefit. 

10s.  a week,  full  members. 

5s.  a week,  apprentices  and  boys. 
After  six  weeks  the  question  of 
further  payment  is  considered 
by  the  Committee. 

2.  Death  .... 

Class  A. — Death  of  momber,  92. 

Death  of  wife  or  husband  of  mem- 
ber, 42. 10s. 

Death  of  child  of  member  between 
one  and  fourteen  years  old,  22. 5s. 

Death  of  child  under  one  year  of 
age,  12. 10s. 

Correspondingly  lower  benefits  are  paid  to 
Classes  B.,  U.,  D. 

In  the  event  of  a fatal  accident, 
72.  is  either  paid  to  the  nearest 
relative  or  expended  by  the 
Committee  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

3.  Sick  ----- 

Class  A.,  15s.  per  week. 

Correspondingly  lower  benefits  are  paid  to 
Classes  B.,  C.,  D. 

N.B. — Full  pay  given  for  26  weeks,  half  and 
quarter  pay  for  another  26  weeks,  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions. 

(*)  Digest,  Vol.  HI,  p.  24-6.  (»)  Digest,  VoL  HI,  p.  46. 
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The  abovo  benefits  are  only  given  to  members  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  rules.  It 
may  be  further  noted  that  reserve  and  benevolent  funds 
have  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Society  in  West  Bromwich.  The  former  provides  " for 
“ accidents  and  unforeseen  sickness  or  mortality,’  and 
amounts  at  any  time  to  “ one  year’s  contributions  of  all 
“ the  members  in  the  society  for  the  time  being.”  The 
rules  further  provide  that  “ if,  in  any  year,  the  amount 
“ received  in  contributions  shall  bo  less  than  the  amount 
11  paid  away  in  benefits,  the  deficiency  so  created  shall  bo 
“ made  up  out  of  the  reserve  fund  ; but  the  sum  so  taken 
“ from  the  reserve  fund  must  bo  repaid  thereto  from 
“ the  surplus  of  receipts  over  payments  in  the  following 
“ years  before  any  other  appropriation  of  such  surplus  is 
“ made.”  The  benevolent  fund  exists  for  “ those  membors 
“ whose  long-continued  illness  shall  disqualify  them  from 
“ receiving  the  ordinary  full  or  half  pay.”  Contributions 
to  the  fund  are  Gr/.,  id.,  2d.,  and  Id.  per  quarter  for 
members  of  Classes  A.,  B.,  C.,  and  D.  respectively.  The 
sufficiency  of  this  fund  is  not  guaranted  for  all  the 
claims  that  may  be  made  upon  it;  but  should  the 
fund  require  further  assistance  the  Committee  havo 
power  to  raise  additional  levies. 

(6.)  According  to  the  draft  scheme  of  the  Thames 
Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Company  Superannuation 
and  Pension  Insurance  Fund,  (')  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hills, 
membership  of  the  fund  is  to  bo  purely  voluutary, 
and  can  commence  at  any  age  after  admission  to 
the  company’s  sorvice.  All  premiums  paid  to  membors 
are,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  returnable  plus  simple 
interest,  and  the  company  is  to  contribute  a sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  profit  balance  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  tho 
premium  pnid  by  members.  Tho  suggested  premiums 
payable  by,  and  benefits  payable  to,  members  aro  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


RcncSts—  " | 
1.  Discharge  - 


2J  per  cent,  on  wages  pnid  (fmetio 
represented  ns  follows) : — 

1 to.  tor  every  6j.  or  unc 
. 3 it.  „ 10s.  „ 

i 4M.  16s.  „ 

6 d.  „ U.  „ 

)wing  to  misbehavour 


s of  » pound  being 


„ __  :d  nt  tho  rntc  of  Gs.  n week 

vitliout  interest  or  company's  premium. 

JV.fl.— This  mny.by  consent  of  Managing  Oora- 
mittoe,  be  commuted'  iuto  payment  of  u lump 


discretion  of  Com 


claimed  fo: 
littcc. 


o exceed  the  premiums  paid,  plus 
it.  simple  interest,  plus  suoh  portion  of  tho 
company's  premium  duo  under  his  term  of  service, 
-ring  to  retirement 

by  weekly  payment,  and  subject  to  the  rules  as  to 
tho  payment  of  the  compauy's  premium. 


ee  claimed  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a 
longer,  at  discretion  of  Committc 
t to  exceed  investment  fund. 


look  for 


incapacity  | 
accident. 


Benefits  tho  earns  as 


Superannuation  allowance  t 
special  reasons)  aVthc  age  • 


commence  (except  for 


singing  Committee.  (Tab! 


All  unexhausted  promiur 
pany’s  premiums,  - 
in  weekly  paymen- 
tion  of  Committee. 


icckly  payments  or  lump  sum,  according  to 


140.  The  administration  of  the  Elswick  Works  Acci- 
dont  Compensation  Fund  is  entrusted  to  a Committee 
of  twelve  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
Company  and  eight  by  the  workmen.  The  Committee 
elects  annually  a chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  one  ot  more  auditors  are  also  appointed. 
When  necessary,  Sub-committees  aro  elected  by  the 
Committee  from  among  themselves.  At  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  questions  under  discussion  are  decided 
by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  tho  rules  provide  that  in 
the  case  of  the  votes  being  equal  the  chairman  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote.  The  Committee  has  “ power  to 
“ alter  or  to  add  to  these  rules  as  their  experience  shall 
“ suggest.”  Notice  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  addition 
is  however  posted  for  fourteen  days,  and  “ on  request  of 
“ a reasonable  number  of  workmen,”  the  rules  provide 
that  “ a meeting  of  workmen  will  be  held  for  an  ex- 


(>)  MSnuWs'  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IlL,  Appendix  LUI. 


“ pression  of  opinion  upon  the  same."  Disputes  as  to  tho  ... . 
construction  of  tho  rules  arc  referred  to  the  Committee,  15  ] 

whoso  decision  is  final.  “All  workmen  employed  by 
“ the  Company  aro  engaged  on  condition  that  they  con- 
“ tribute  to  the  fund,  and  acoopt  the  benefits  wliieh  it 
“ provides  in  case  of  accidents,  in  lieu  of  any  claim  which 
“ they  or  their  representatives  might  otherwise  have  had 
“ against  the  Company,  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
*•  Act,  1880.”  With  regard  to  the  contributions  to,  and 
bcuofits  granted  by,  the  fund,  the  workmen  are  arranged 
in  four  classes  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  earned. 

Their  contributions  vary  from  a farthing  to  a penny  a 
week.  Ordinary  contributions  are  paid  every  fourth 
week,  and  tho  Company  pays  a sum  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  raised  by  the  workmon.  Benefits  are  paid  in 
the  ovontof  fatal  and  non- fatal  accidents  and  permanent 
disablement,  whether  total  or  partial.  The  sum  paid  in 
caso  of  fatal  accidents  docs  not  oxcccd  an  amount  vary- 
ing from  50 1.  to  200/.,  according  to  tho  class  to  which  tho 
deceased  workman  belonged.  In  the  csiso  of  lion-fatal 
accidents,  a weekly  allowance  is  paid  varying  from  throe- 
fourths  of  the  weekly  wage  to  the  sum  of  24s.  A 
member  permanently  prevented  from  following  his  usual 
employment  receives  a sum  not  cxcoeding  25/.  to  100/. 

If  permanently  prevented  from  following  any  employ- 
ment, the  amount  of  compensation  varies  from  50/.  to 
200/.  Thcso  benefits  are  only  given  in  accordance  with 
certain  conditions  laid  down  in  tho  rules.  It  may  bo 
noted  that  compensation  is  payable  either  “ in  weekly 
“ amounts,  or  in  a lump  sum,  or  in  such  other  way  and 
“ at  sueli  times  as  the  Committeo  may  determine  " (>). 

141.  Certain  amendments  wero  suggested  in  the  course  Suggested 
of  tho  evidence  in  connection  with  tho  clauses  which  S'" K''?pTojm' 
rofor  to  compensation  in  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  Liability 
The  terms  of  tho  present  Act  provide  that  “ tho  amount  Acl' 

“ of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  Act  shall  not 
11  exceed  such  sum  as  may  bo  found  to  bo  equivalent  to 
“ tho  estimated  earnings  during  the  three  years  preccd- 
“ ing  tho  injury  of  a person  in  the  same  grade  employed 
“ during  thoso  years  in  tho  like  employment  and  in  tho 
“ district  in  which  tho  workman  is  employod  at  tho  time 
“ of  tho  injury."  “ An  action  for  tho  recovery  under 
“ this  Act  of  compensation  for  an  injury  shall  not  bo 
“ maintainable  unless  notice  that  injury  has  been  sus- 
“ tained  is  given  within  six  weeks,  and  tho  action  is 
“ commencod  within  six  months  from  tho  occurrence  of 
11  the  accident  causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  death, 

“ within  12  months  from  the  time  of  death  : provided 
“ always  that  in  caso  of  death  the  want  of  such  notice 
“ shall  be  no  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  action  if 
“ the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  thore  was  reasonablo 
“ excuse  for  such  want  of  notice.’’  It  was,  however, 
desired  that  full  power  be  loft  to  the  court  to  assess 
tho  amount  of  compensation  (’)  ; that  tho  period  of 
six  weeks  bo  extended  to  three  (3)  or  six  ('*)  calendar 
months  ; that  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  bo 
eliminated  (5)  ; and  that  a;  public  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  fatal  accidents  be  made  compulsory  in  Scotland  (°). 

With  regard  to  these  amendments,  Mr.  Price  stated 
that  he  could  “ see  no  reason  for,  first,  increasing  tho 
“ amount  recoverable  under  the  Act ; secondly,  for  in- 
“ creasing  the  period  of  notice."  No  instance  had  como 
under  his  observation  “ in  which  a man  capable  of  making 
“ a claim  has  failed  to  make  it,  or  found  it  difficult  to 
“ make  it,  within  the  prescribed  period,”  or  in  which  ho 
had  “ been  a loser  on  account  of  not  having  made  it." 

With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  tho  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  the  same  witness  asserted  that  the  workman 
would  then  “ look  upon  that  as  warranting  him  in  claim- 
“ ing  compensation  for  all  accidents  of  every  kind  which 
“ may  befall  him  in  his  employment.  ...  I appre- 
“ hend  that  every  accident  that  happened  to  every  man 
“ would  be  considered  a ground  of  action  against  tlio 
“ employer  "(’). 


6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 


142.  Certain  other  grievances  to  which  reference  lias 

been  made  in  the  evidence  remain  to  be  noticed  ; viz.,  with  other 
complaints  with  regard  to  apprenticeship,  character  ““{{Jj®' 
notes,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  certain  minor  0 
matters  in  the  less  highly  organised  industries. 

143.  On  the  subject  of  apprentices,  the  men  urge,  Approntiee- 
firstly,  that  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  is  too  8 ,p' 


(*)  Rules  of  the  Elswick  Works  Accidents'  Compensation  Fund,  handed 
in  by  Captain  Noble.  (■’)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appen- 
dix XL.  (•)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  XL.  (")  Conley, 
31210.  (•)  Conley,  21129.  (’) Vickers,  11293-4 ; Jack,  23173;  Price, 
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great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen  ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship  itself  is  not 
properly  regulated.  The  United  Operative  Plumbers’ 
Society,  the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
builders’ Society,  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  regal'd  the  proportions  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen,  1:2,  l:5j  and  1:4  respectively,  as  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  trades  in  a flourishing  condition  (‘).  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  that  fixed  by  the  plumbers, 
from  whom  no  complaint  comes,  these  proportions  are 
not  generally  adhered  to  by  the  employers.  Among  the 
boilermakers  and  shipbuilders,  the  proportion  observed 
in  the  yards  and  shops  in  Scotland  is  at  present  about 
double  the  proportion  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  the 
men’s  association  (3).  In  fact,  it  appears  that  this  rule, 
although  it  was  stated  to  be  observed  by  the  employers 
on  the  Mersey  and  in  Sunderland,  is  not  generally 
enforced  thoughout  the  country  (3).  Among  the  engi- 
neers in  Scotland,  the  proportion  observed  is  also  double 
that  which  the  men  themselves  desire,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1883  the  men  failed  to  enforce  even  that 
amount  of  restriction  upon  the  employers  in  Sunder- 
land (’).  “ We  cannot  and  will  not,”  Mr.  Knight 

stated,  “ allow  our  trade  to  be  ruined  by  an  unlimited 
“influx  of  lads  and  men  ....  coming  into  the 
“ trade,  as  it  is  most  injurious  to  every  one.  It  is  con- 
“ trary  to  the  interest  of  our  best  shipowners  and  ship- 
“ builders,  as  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  some  to 
“ build  cheap  ships,  which  moans  inferior  workmanship, 

“ done  by  half  mechanics  and  untaught  lads  . . 

“ To  show  you  what  some  employers  will  do  when 
“ there  is  no  restriction,”  he  added,  “ in  a yard  at 
“ Carrickfergus,  near  Belfast  . . . the  firm  only 
“ employs  five  journeymen  to  33  so-called  appren- 
“ tices”  (5).  In  the  silver  plate  trade,  Mr.  Hobson 
stated,  “ less  care  is  exercised  in  limiting  the  number 
“ of  boys,”  and  it  is  in  consequence  “ excessively 
“ high  ” ; in  one  firm  27  boys  are  employed  to  30 
men  (6).  But,  in  addition  to  the  above  grievance,  the 
mon  complain  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
has  “ almost  died  out."  Lads,  though  not  indentured, 
are  still  “ for  all  practical  purposos,"  apprentices,  but  it 
is  a “ very  loose  system  at  present,”  (7)  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  either  that  the  lads  shall  serve  for  a proper 
period,  or  that,  during  that  period,  they  shall  be  pro- 
perly instructed  (8).  In  a few  smaller  trades,  such  as 
the  Spring  Knife  Cutlers  and  Table  Knife  Cutlers,  and 
in  the  Government  Dockyards,  apprentices  are  legally 
bound,  and  in  the  Ship  Constructive  Association,  a six 
years’  apprenticeship  is  compulsory  by  Admiralty  regu- 
lations (“).  In  the  iron,  steel,  and  general  metal  trades, 
however,  where  apprentices  often  serve  from  five  to 
seven  years,  the  agreement  is  generally  only  verbal,  and 
the  time  fixed  by  custom  There  is  thus  a tempta- 
tion for  employers  to  dismiss  their  apprentices  when 
they  become  expensive,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  a difficulty  in  getting  lads  to 
serve  their  whole  time  in  one  place  ; complaints  of  this 
kind  are  made  by  the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders’  Society,  the  Associated  Iron  Moulders  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Nut  and  Bolt  Workers  (u).  Mr. 
Conley  stated  that  the  Clyde  ship-builders,  in  spite  of 
a tacit  agreement  to  the  contrary,  are  now  frequently 
“ dispensing  with  their  apprentices  ’’  at  the  end  of  three 
years  (!J).  Moreover,  in  trades  where  boy’s  labour  is 
found  to  be  relatively  more  expensive  than  men’s,  there 
is  a tendency  to  do  without  apprentices  altogether,  or  to 
confine  their  training  to  certain  portions  of  the  work. 
This  is  the  case  to  a certain  extent  in  the  iron  trade  (I3)  ; 
while  in  the  blacksmiths'  trade  in  large  centres  there  are 
hardly  any  apprentices,  and  the  trade  is  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  country  jobbing  blacksmiths  (H).  This  absence 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  to  the 
instructions  of  the  lads  in  their  employ,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  the  excessive  numbers  of  apprentices  (in 
some  cases  “ the  very  foremen  do  not  know  how  many 
apprentices  there  are  ”),  results  in  a lowering  of  the 
standard  of  efficiency.  This  point  is  stated  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  case  of  engineering  and 
kindred  industries,  where  the  greatest  danger  attends 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Moreover, 
it  is  complained  that  the  overcrowding  of  trades  brings 
about  a reduction  in  wages  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed  (1S).  Reforms  are  desired  in  the 

(■)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  i).  40.  Tabulate!  Rules,  100.  Digest,  Vol.  lit,  p.  33. 
■<?)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  25.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  25.  Digest,  Vol.  III., 

P-  53.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  IH.,  p.  37.  Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  63.  (•)  Kniglit, 

201183.  ('•)  Hobson,  19012.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  00.  (’)  ICniglit,  20732-5. 

(•)  Digest,  Vol.  IH,  p.  28.  (”)  Digest,  Vot  II,  p.  05.  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  64. 
Digest,  Vol.  HI,  p.  69.  (>»)  Answers  to  Questions  p.  xix.  (")  Digest, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  23.  Digest,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  41.  Digest,  Vol.  If,  p.  57.  (■*)  Digest, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  25.  ('=)  Digest,  Vol.  HI,  p.  40.  ('*)  Digost,  Vot  III,  p.  42. 

(“)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  x. 


direction  of  a restriction  as  to  the  numbers  and  age  of  y hjj  . 
admission  of  apprentices,  and  provision  for  their  better 
instruction.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  the  improve- 
ments urged  are  the  enforcement  of  a sufficient  period 
of  apprenticeship,  the  organisation  of  a regular  system 
of  instruction,  the  examination  of  apprentices,  and  the 
revival  of  some  form  of  indentures  as  a security  for  the 
carrying  out  of  these  regulations.  Especial  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  instruction  and  examination 
by  the  members  of  the  engineering  and  kindred  trades. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen,  Cranemen, 
Boilermen,  and  Firemen  consider  that  “ there  should  be 
instituted  a regular  system  of  instruction  and  service  as 
proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Engines  and  Boilers 
Bill  ” (').  Several  Societies  of  Engineers  have  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  “the  examination  and  the 
“ granting  of  certificates  of  competency  to  all  persons 
“placed  in  charge  of  steam-engines  and  boilers”  (a). 

In  the  Government  dockyards  the  men  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  lads  should  be  subjected  to  a general  academic 
examination  before  being  admitted  as  apprentices,  in 
order  that  the  tone  and  educational  standard  in  the  yards 
may  be  raised  (3).  The  Associated  Shipwrights  are  about 
to  offer  inducements  for  their  apprentices  to  secure 
certificates  at  naval  architectural  classes  held  in  various 
ports  (4).  The  safeguard  of  indentures  is  urgently 
demanded  by  the  Associated  Shipwrights  and  other 
bodies  of  workmen  (5).  The  conflict  between  employers 
and*  employed  on  tlio  subject  of  apprenticeship  turns 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  oii  general 
grounds  of  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  in  a trade. 

The  employers  maintain  that  such  a course  benefits  the 
particular  trade,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at 
large  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  unskilled.  “ The 
“ attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any 
“ particular  trade,"  said  Mr.  Maellwaine,  “ must  fail 
“ eventually.  . . The  attempt  to  limit  the  age  at 
“ which  a man  may  learn  a trade  is  arbitrary  and 
“unjust  in  the  extreme  ”(°).  In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  trade  in 
question  is  or  is  not  overcrowded.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  engineering  industry,  it  is  contended  by  the  em- 
ployed that  the  attractiveness  of  the  trade  always  has 
the  result  of  bringing  into  it  too  many  apprentices  (7), 
and  by  the  employers  that  still  more  apprentices  are 
needed  to  counterbalance  the  drain  for  steamships  and 
the  new  electrical  industries  (8).  A similar  difference  of 
opinion  exists  between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
shipbuilding  trade.  Mr.  Kniglit,  representative  of'  the 
Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  Society, 
has  brought  forward  a scheme  for  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeships  in  this  trade,  according  to  which  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen:  should  be 
fixed  at  two  to  nine,  and  the  age  for  entering  on  a five 
years’  apprenticeship  should  be  fixed  at  16.  “ Assuming,” 
he  stated,  “ that  apprenticeship  begins  at  the  age  of  16, 

“ and  continues  for  five  years,  journeyman’s  life  beginning 
“ at  21,  and  ending  at  43  ; taking  the  number  of  youths 
“ living  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,.  and  the  number 
“ of  men  living  between  the  ages  of  21  and  43,  and 
“ dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  it  gives  a proportion 
“ of  one  apprentice  to  4-7  journeymen.  . . And  this,'.’ 
he  added,  “ we  maintain  is  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the 
“ requirements  of  the  trade.”  The  regulations  might, 
moreover,  be  revised  every  five  years,  'and  ' ex- 
panding firms-  might  take  over  the  apprentices  of 
declining  firms,  thus  avoiding  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  recruit  wholly  from  novices  f9).  To 
this  the  employers  object  that  Mr.  Knight  has  not 
allowed  for  the  number  of  apprentices  who  do  not 
become  journeymen,  nor  for  the  expansion  of  trade; 

The  requirements  of  the  industry,  they . maintain,  can 
only  be  met  by  the  admission  of  one  apprentice. to  every 
three  journeymen  (l0).  If  the  proportion  Of  apprentices 
were  fixed  at  one  to  five,  at  the  end  of  330  years  they 
claim  to  be  able  to  prove  that  there  would  not  be  a single 
workman  left  in  the  trade  (").  An  entirely  different  ob- 
jection is  raised  by  one  firm,  whichopposes  the. limitation 
of  numbers  ou  the  ground  that'  “ through  scarcity . of 
“ workmen  it  is  rendered  difficult  to  give  preference'  and 
“ encouragement  to  good  and  steady,  workmen 'over  the 
“ unskilful  and  unsteady  ” (ls).  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  instruction,  employers  raise  no  objec- 
tions ; and  where  their  evidence  takes  notice  of  the 
point  their  efforts  appear  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Unions.  One  firm  reports  that  it  keeps  a technical 
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school  expressly  for  its  apprentices,  attendance  at  two  used  in  almost  all  the  trades  under  consideration  tmrl  u, 

cksses  at  least  being  compulsory,  and  that  this  plan  employers  state  that  they  are  introducing  itoSnSniS*  C5UsJ 

works  well  ().  Against  the  system  of  indentures,  how-  is  possible.  In  many  of  the  hardware  trades  the  ! Uaohta«r 

ever  a protest  is  made  by  members  of  the  Iron  Trade  is  Sorted  to  have  been  a reduction  ^.t  in  the  m,™?  6 S? 
Employers  Association  who  hold  that  the  present  sys-  employed  and  the  wages  earned,  while  it  is  the 
em  of  apprenticeship  is  advantageous  to  both  sides,  worked  iu  particular  who  are  dr  vc  mU  of  Lfr  lov-  f 

because  it  makes  a change  of  occupation  possible  where  This  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  Sheffield 

amongst  large  employers  of  labour.  It  is  enjoined  by  and  where  it  is  stated  that  machinery JK*  Kf 

S?£“e  °f  ‘be  Employers  Associations,  and  advantage  be  introduced  for  tho  carrying  oiit  If  !? 

A CaS0  °f  .th®  lron  trnde>  a11  engineering  particularly  laborious  process  (-“).  The  Complaint  in 
trades,  and  of  late  even  m Government  dockyards  and  these  eases  is,  however,  directed  loss  aJainst  m 
ordnance  works  (3),  The  printed  forms  of  such  notes  in  itself  than  against  the  want dist  m-t  on  ! 7 

submitted  for  inspection  did  not  differ  materially  one  between  hand-made  and  macliine-m  ulo  noo.  i . T 

are  complained  of  by  the  men  for  several  reasons.  They  - used  to  produce*™  art  do  ™ SsS  1 “ac]!m01T 18 
a c°mPal;atlvely  hi.gt,  and  Start  work  where  is,  it  appears,  discoverable  (»nly  Tn  uTc  So  tli?t  ff  ® 

the  lower  rate  ” £*)•  It  is  alleged  moreover  tu  n,„  , 0 * « , ,e  m , 0 "y  macln  nor7  diminishes 


~ - V 1 > I?r  victimising  prominent  union 
officials  and  keeping  them  out  of  employment.  A man 
who  has  taken  a leading  part  in  a strike  is  marked,  and 
may  in  consequence  be  obliged  to  change  his  name  or 
to  emigrate  (G).  And,  finally  tho  notes  are  disliked 
because  they  are  confidential,  and  give  a workman  no 
chance  of  vindicating  himself  (J).  The  men  would  bo 
glad  to  see  them  abolished,  or,  short  of  this,  given  to 
them  directly.  .No  mention,  they  consider,  should  be 
made  of  wages,  since  a new-comer  ought  to  be  paid  at 
the  minimum  rate  for  tho  district.  Tho  questions  should 
i efer  only  to  their  character  and  ability  as  workmen  f8) 
in  answer  to  these  objections,  employers  state  that  no  in- 
vidious nse  is  made  of  character  notes.  One  witness 


wna  pom®  were  emphatic  and  unqualified. 

„ °f  H\°  ql';llity  clieaP1y  produced 

„ f\ood  ' • .•  through  this  tho  workman  suffers  more 
“ Wn?!iyt  UU3  0SU‘ ; ' v • Tho  unPr'llciplod  makers  of 
» lass  goods  aro  trading  upon  (the)  reputation  (of 
„ Sheffield)  to  tho  injury  of  the  town,  and  of  the 
„ Purchasers  of  the  goous,  as  well  as  of  tho  skilled  work- 
U S J;  lhe  /also  roprcscntatioiis  of  those  who 
„ uranufacturo  and  deal  m files  is  a cause  of  very  great, 
and  will  no  doubt  m the  future  bo  tlio  cause  of  very 
„ 8°nons  dispute  ” (6)  “ As  a result  of  those  scanda- 

„ lous  hy8te,ns  of  fraud,  the  respectable  manufacturers 
„ aro  under-sold,  highly  skilled  workmen  starved,  and 
the  consumers  systematically  robbed”  (~).  It  was 
alleged  further  that  the  Meiv-harnUun  M„,.W  a 


;;  the  mute,  have  JSSStS.  SSRMSJ  » 5 H**  *W«««  »«*«  Ah  of  IBS? 

“ them  ” (•),  hut  it  was  Sained  E if  iS  A,1,'1  ““  defective  ami  admit  of  easy  evasion  and 
during,  and  not  after,  a .trike  that  employer,  would  5 thm  gSoYLtoS  “if1"!6  B"'ls  1"’hichis  "’“feeding 
fuse  to  take  on  a workman  who  had  left  hi.  former  plSe  nut  ffi.f  lalS  f'J-’  ” common  method  is  to 

on  account  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  mention  of  warms  & ! instead  of  false  marks  upon  goods.  Again, 

m the  character  note,  it  was  asserted  that  thehiformTtfon  i™  off in  «£*»n  h*tle  musters  ” from  finish- 

obtained  on  this  point  is  used  merely  as  a check  upon  a lnfcnor  goods  made  by  cheap  labour 

firm  s independent  estimate  of  a man  ^ his  wa»es  arefixed  ‘‘ Shef^ld®  ’ n*  marking  them  as  ‘■Warranted, 
by  the  foreman,  who  in  the  ordinary  couraf  of  events  amen «P«,  V®  3**°^  that  fcIl°  Aot  squires 
never  sees  the  character  notes  at  ad.  Sometimes  the  to  mark £ the  dlr.ectl°n°f  compelling  manufacturers 
information  as  to  a man’s  former  wages  may  brin?  about  £°"lg  t0,  *h?lr  (luali‘y.  and,  (wherever 

an  a teration  in  the  foreman’s  rating,  but  thfs  it  is  ? ;!u  baV®  ente??d  jnto  competition  with  hand- 

asserted,  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  act  in  the  workmans  S,V ^ me-tI!°‘1  of  Pr°duction.  The  file 

favour  by  ensuring  his  being  put  at  onco  to  th^oi*  for  iSpH  4 i °Ulf  Tmtun  that  tlleir  industry  will  be 
which  he  is  fitted,  instead  of  having  to  go  through  a m detoodr^“Ch  n,0t  tilkcn  to  Protect  hand* 
atage  of  trial  and  gradual  promotion  ('<•).  In  addition  ™ , ■ lt  18  °^J  thls, olass  of  8oods  they  say  that 
Captam  Noble  pointed  out  that  “ the^  character  note  h!  competftion  n co"dlt‘ons>  ho!d  l,fcs  own  against  foreign 
the  only  way  in  which  employers  can  defend  them  V'  may  bo  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 

selves  in  the  event  of  any  further  legislation  taking  the  nuH^llff08  from  wlnch  complaints  come,  cm., 
place  in  regard  to  the  Employers’  Liabilitv  Bill  If  a-  ^ b t *rado>  railway  companies  have  the  rig  it 

“ we  are  utterly  precluded,”  he  added, ‘Tom  inquiring  4 sce  ^at  they  are  not  defrauded 

into  the  character  or  particulars  of  any  men  that  com!  h stated  820ds  supplied  as  band-made  ; but  it 

to  us,  it  seems  very  hard  that  we  are  to  be  made  ■ 'Ihere  y°u  Sot  one  inspector  at  one 

„ re9P°n«We  for  any  accident  that  they  may  cause  to  g®p  ni,ne*eo,n.  wo/k.8  ^bore  the  inspector  never 

their  fellow-workmen"  (‘i).  The  same  witness  was  i,A-P  teSta  dlre1ct?d  more  expressly  against  the 

fjf01,  that, i*  is  “ common  justice  to  the  SocietvS'w  th*  Bl7l8S  Moulders’  Trade 

good  workman  • that  the  employer  should  be  advised  of  th  J’  A ®P1,lnf  ^a.P  Makers  Society,  and  one  branch 
6 ™ »«“■  tti./  who  .pplj  to  b£  , ("!■  Tho  Tin  Pinto 

for  work  ('»).  He  ob]ected  to  the  suggestion  that  the  o.lfA.'A  A ’ thfl!  iC  ,m!--!l'Otry  introduced  into  the 
oharaoter  note  ehonld  be  delivered  .trai|ht  to  the  work!  Zt  35 “e"1  indurt,,T  is  “ ol  »°  ™> 
man,  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no  guarantee  v.vAa-.Z  'A’  afIdlng  that  “owing  to  the  nature  of  the 

hat  ,t  would  ever  reach  the  hand,  of  tho.,  fcr  ShS  m2 n.T”?  “ “»  be  of  servioe  " (■’).  The 

irformation  itwa,  written,  but  held  that  a oomnromi.!  T"0”  “n“ld"  ‘b*t  the  development  of 

might  possibly  be  effected  by  making  it  compXr,  fS  ® ?“  J»«W  their  wort  and  re- 

tho  employer  to  show  the  character  note,  on  demand  to  mmH?*1  ( ^ ®mPlo?ers,  again,  although  they  fre- 

the  workman  in  question  (u) . , on  oemana,  to  qnently  erpres.  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 

145.  Labour-saving  maohinery  i,  being  mereasingiy 

(•fife™ ngiS1" ajSSW “h,  cims-t w»»« 

Vol.  IIL,  p.  33.  Wliittoker  Im?  ’ TO^'^frr23055-6-  Q 

mgo”voPi,  m £*oS?«g? 


> I*  a* 


Vol' II’  ^ns  '•  TitbL.^nlioJ8  ^ .Scltcdnloa  of  Questions,  p.  66.  (•)’  Digest! 

(")  Digest!  Vol  Y Vn  62  G5-  SSJt1'  q1'!  P?’  ,61,  66  • Wnrdlcy.  10326-7 
136,  136.  (" j Di’S  Vol  ’n  “ S78.  toT  Sc,‘.edll'eJ  of  Questions,  pp.  1“' 

Sclietlules  of 

Questions  p,  88.  ('■)  Answers’t 


i Schedules  of  QuesUons,  p.  02. 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  A ! PART  It.,  IRON,  ENGINEERING, 

machinery  has  benefited  the  men  at  least  as  much  as  their 

B1<5J  masters,  in  some  cases  add  that  it  has  met  with  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employed  (').  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Boilermakers’  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’ 
Society  speaks  of  .the  introduction  of  machinery  as  a 
“ great  improvement ; ” (2)  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Bnginemen,  Cranemen,  Boilermen  and  firemen 
considers  that  it  is  “ generally  to  the  men’s  advantage  ” 
(3)  ; and  two  other  bodies  of  workmen  mention  it  with 
approval  (4). 

Tncting.  146.  Trucking  appears  to  have  practically  died  out 
throughout  the  trades  in  question.  All  the  answers 
from  employers  and  employers'  associations  agree  in 
stating  that  no  form  of  the  truck  system  now  exists. 
The  evidence  of  the  employed  is  generally  to  the  same 
effect.  “ There  is  not  much  of  the  truck  system  now  ” 
said  the  representative  of  the  Spike  Nailmakers’  Associ- 
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ation  (').  And  another  witness  stated  that  “ the  Truck  U8 
Act  has  pretty  well  killed  trucking  in  the  nail  trade.  . 

. . There  is  no  one  probably  in  the  trade  who  gives  his 
workpeople  goods  for  his  nails.  It  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  it  is  not  creditable,  and  no  one  of  any  im- 
portance has  anything  to  do  with  it  ” (2).  The  Steel 
Fork  Manufacturers  and  Forgers  of  Sheffield,  however, 
mention  it  as  existing  “ in  one  or  two  cases”  (3) ; and  a 
more  serious  complaint  comes  from  the  chainmakers. 

They  assert  that  trucking  still  prevails  where  the  small 
employers  or  their  relatives  keep  shops,  or  public  houses. 
Orders  are  given  in  these  houses,  and  those  who  patronise 
them  get  more  work  than  others.  Wages  are,  however, 
always  paid  in  cash,  and  employers  do  not  dare  to  pay 
them  at  these  houses  (4).  The  only  other  grievance  on 
this  point  is  that  of  the  blast  fumacemen,  who  complain 
of  a “ system  of  co-operative  stores,  little  better  than  the 
old  system  of  truck  " (6). 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


1.  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS, 
ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED, 
AND  JOINT  BOARDS. 

khgi-  147.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  been  received  from 
mbrik'o,  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,0  the  Iron  Trades 
irohahp  Employers’ Association,  the  Ironmasters’  Associations  in 
Cleveland,  West  Cumberland  and  South  Staffordshire, 
IBTiii  the  North  of  England  Iron  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  Metallic  Bedstead  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
the  sDuth  Wales,  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire 
jjojm.  Tin  Plate-Makers’  Association  (s). 

(a)  Dait'tf  («•).  The  date  of  the  formation  of  these  societies  is  not 
formiion  given  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  British  Iron  Trade 
udtzimi.  Association  was  stated  in  the  rules  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1876  and  the  Tin  Plate  Makers’  Association  in 
1889.  In  the  oral  evidence,  the  Iron  Trades  Employers' 
Association  was  said  to  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  (°).  This  Association  includes 
about  140  establishments,  which  together  employ  from 
70,000  to  80,000  workmen.  The  Ironmasters’  Associa- 
tions in  Cleveland,  West  Cumberland  and  South  Stafford- 
shire include  17,  12  and  44  establishments  respectively. 
The  annual  production  of  pig-iron  at  the  associated 
works  at  Cleveland  is  about  2,500,000  tons  and  at  the 
non-associated  works  about  300,000  tons.  The  number 
of  workpeople  employed  by  these  associations  is  about 
3,500  in  Cleveland,  and  2,500  in  West  Cumberland  (7). 
The  South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association  was 
said  to  have  been  in  continuous  existence  for  at  least  a 
century  (8). 

Mm"’  a W government  of  the  associations  is  vested  in  a 
stmnmni!  Board,  Council,  Committee  or  Committee  of  Management, 
the  members  of  which  are  chosen  annually.  The  officers 
are,  generally  speaking,  a president  or  chairman,  and  a 
secretary.  Certain  of  the  societies  further  appoint  a 
treasurer,  auditor,  trustees  and  cashier.  An  Executive 
Committee,  Finance  and  other  Sub-Committees  may  be 
appointed  by  a Committee  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’ 
Association.  In  some  cases,  Finance,  Urgency  and 
Managers’  Committees  are  appointed,  and  in  others, 
their  functions  are  fulfilled  by  the  Board,  Council,  Com- 
mittee or  Committee  of  Management.  No  rules  are 
given  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mittee meetings.  Special  meetings  of  the  Committee  or 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Iron  Trades  Em- 
ployers’ Association  and  the  Tinplate  Makers’  Associa- 
tion are  summoned  by  the  secretary,  the  president  or 
chairman,  or  on  the  request  of  two  vice-presidents,  three 
members  of  the  committee  or  a certain  specified  number 
of  members  of  the  association.  General  meetings  of  the 
associations  are  hold  quarterly  or  annually.  Special 
general  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman,  secre- 
tary, board  or  Committee,  or  at  the  request  of  from  five 
to  twenty  members  of  the  association.  The  regulations 
with  regard  to  voting  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
associations.  Thus,  members  of  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association,  and  the  Metallic  Bedstead  Manufacturers' 


Association  have  only  one  vote  at  any  meeting.  Votes  of 
members  of  the  Ironmasters'  Associations  in  Cleveland 
and  West  Cumberland  and  of  the  North  of  England  Iron 
Manufacturers’  Association  vary  according  to  their  total 
annual  production  of  pig-iron  and  of  “ puddled,  ball- 
furnace,  bushelled,  and  finished  iron,  and  of  steel  slabs 
and  finished  steel  ” respectively.  Members  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Makers'  Association  have  “ one  vote  for  from  one 
to  four  mills  and  one  vote  for  every  additional  four,  or 
part  thereof.”  Members  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
Ironmasters’ Association  have  “one  vote  for  each  blast- 
furnace, and  one  vote  for  every  eight  puddling  or  ball 
furnaces,”  but  no  firm  may  have  more  than  eight  votes. 

The  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’ 

Association  vary  according  to  the  yearly  amount  paid  in 
wages  and  no  member  can  possess  more  than  sixteen 
votes.  At  meetings  of  the  association,  generally  speak- 
ing,  the  chairman  has  a second  or  casting  vote.  It  is 
provided  in  the  rules  of  the  Ironmasters’  Associations  in 
Cleveland  and  West  Cumberland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Iron  Manufacturers’  Association  that  disputes  be- 
tween the  associations  and  their  members  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  rules  are  to  he  referred  to  a referee, 
or  to  two  arbitrators,  one  appointed  by  each  party,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  to  an  umpire  appointed  by  them  before 
entering  on  the  case.  The  award  of  the  referee,  the 
arbitrators,  or  the  umpire,  is  final.  Members  of  the 
Tin  Plate  Makers'  Association  may  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  to  an  “ extraordinary  meeting  ” 
of  the  association.  No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the 
above  rules  except  at  a general  meeting,  either  ordinary 
or  special.  A certain  length  of  notice,  which  varies  from 
fourteen  days  to  six  months  of  such  proposed  alteration 
is  generally  speaking  required.  It  maybe  noted  that  in 
the  Hull  branch  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Associa-. 
tion,  any  proposal  for  altering  the  rules  is  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  who  may  recommend  it  for  adoption  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  members.  In  the  Tin  Plate 
Makers’  Association,  alterations  in  the  rules  must  be 
passed  by  a three-fourths  majority  of  all  members  at  an 
extraordinary  meeting  and  confirmed  by  a similar  majo- 
rity at  another  extraordinary  meeting  held  at  least 
fourteen  days  afterwards. 

(c.)  Membership  of  the  associations  is  open  to  indivi-  (c.)  Con- 
duals,  firms  and  companies  connected  with  the  industry  fZmblnMp 
in  question.  Persons  desiring  to  join  the  Iron  Masters'  mtrana " ’ 
Association  in  Cleveland  or  West  Cumberland  must  a‘‘li  col‘- 
inform  the  secretary  of  the  name  and  number  of  blast  ‘ " • 

furnaces  owned  by  them,  “ the  name  of  the  chief  manager 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  total  number  of  tons  of  pig-iron 
produced  during  the  previous  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  new 
iron  works,  the  quantity  likely  to  be  produced  during 
the  ensuing  year.”  In  certain  of  the  societies,  there  is 
no  entrance  fee.  Members  of  the  Cleveland  and  West 
Cumberland  Iron  Masters’  Associations  and  of  the  North 
of  England  Iron  Manufacturers’  Association  are  required 
to  deposit  promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  total  sum  assured.  The  entrance  fee  to  the  Iron 


swe.re  t0  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  236,  248, 380.  (>)  Answers  to 

“cueiroles  of  Questions,  p.  84.  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  68. 
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».„jn  J.  S.  Jeans,  1st  July  18--., 
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Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  31. 
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T5 147  fc.)]  Trades  Employers'  Association  is  based  on  the  yearly 
amount  of  wages  paid.  The  rules,  generally  speaking, 
provide  that  any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  asso- 
ciation after  giving,  certain  length  of  notice,  which 
varios  from  one  to  six  months,  and  after  paying  his  pro- 
portion of  the  liabilities  of  the  association  up  to ' the 


time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice.  Generally  speaking 
subscriptions  arc  payable  annually,  and  are  based  upon 
the  rateable  property  of  each  member,  the  number  of 
workpeople  employed,  or  the  amount  paid  in  wqges.  The 
contributions  of  members  in  the  different  associations 
are  given  in  the  following  table 


Table  showing  Subscriptions  in  Employers’  Associations  — Engineering,  Iron  and  Steel,  and  General  Metal 

Trades. 


(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  121,  123-5, 127,  129.) 


British  Iron  Trades  Association. 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  121.) 

Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association 
(Central  Association). 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  124.) 

Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association 
(Hull  Branch). 

(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  125.) 

£2  annually,  for  personal  member- 
ship. 

One  shilling  annually  for  every 
£100  paid  in  wages  during  the 
previous  year. 

N.B. — The  Committee  may  require, 
in  cases  of  exigency,  a further  con- 
tribution not  exceeding  Is.  6<Z.  per 
calendar  month  for  every  £100  in 
wages,  for  a period  not  exceeding 
three  calendar  months.  Additional 
exigency  subscriptions  may  bo  de- 
manded by  a two-third’s  majority  at 
a general  meeting. 

lil.  per  half  year  for  every  workman 
and  boy  employed  during  the  pre- 
vious half  year.  . 

N.B. — The  Committee  may  require, 
in  cases  of  exigency,  a further  con- 
tribution not  exceeding  3d.  for  every 
workman  and  boy  employed,  and  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month. 

Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association. 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  128.) 

West  Cumberland  Ironmasters’ 
Association. 

(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  122.) 

South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters’ 
Association. 

(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  12G.) 

Same  as  in  West  Cumberland  - 

Contributions  based  on  returns  for 
six  months  immediately  preceding 
the  making  of  a call,  or  on  the 
estimated  output  of  new  works, 
or  of  furnaces  re-lighted  within 
six  months.  Calls  made  as  required 
on  eaoh  member  in  due  propor- 
tion. 

Contributions  based  on  number  of 
furnaces  belonging  to  each  firm, 
the  call  for  a blast  furnace  being 
equal  to  that  on  eight  puddling 
• or  ball  furnaces. 

Amount  of  call  is  fixed  as  required  at 
a general  meeting. 

North  of  England  Iron  Manufac- 
facturers’  Association. 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  129.) 

Metallic  Bedstead  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Birmingham. 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  127.) 

South  Wales,  Monmouthshire  and 
Gloucestershire  Tinplate  Makers’ 
Association.  • 
(Tabulated  Rules,  No.  123.) 

Calls  to  defray  the  liabilities  of  the 
Association  may  be  made,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
at  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
“for  every  ton  on  the  make  of 
puddled,  ball  furnace,  bushelled, 
and  finished  iron,  and  of  steel  slabs 
and  finished  steel." 

Returns  on  which  such  calls  may 
be  based  are  furnished  annually  by 
the  members. 

£2  a year  for  the  first  fifty  hands 
employed. 

£1  in  addition  for  every  additional 
fifty,  or  portion  of  fifty,  hands  em- 
ployed. 

£1  a mill,  for  each  calendar  month, 
if  worked  by  steam  power,  and 
payable  quarterly.  15$.  a mill  for 
each  calendar  month,  if  worked  by 
water  power,  and  payable  quar- 
terly. 

N.B. — If  the  funds  are  inadequate, 
additional  subscriptions  shall  be 
levied  in  the  proportions  of  the  above 
contributions. 

Breaches  of  the  above  rules  are  punished  either  by 
a fine  or  by  exclusion  from  the  association. 

(<f.)  Benefit t,  (cl.)  With  regard  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  these 

associations,  mombers  are  generally  speaking,  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  profits  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  a cessation  of  work.  In  the  Cleveland  and 
West  Cumberland  Ironmasters’  Association  and  in  the 
North  of  England  Iron  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
profits  or  “ exported  annual  make  ” of  each  member  is 
assured  at  2s.  3d.  a ton.  In  the  former  associations,  the 
assurance  payments  in  respect  of  profits  “ are  based  on 
the  average  daily  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  by  the 
furnace  or  furnaces  during  the  twenty-eight  days  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  they  were  placed  on  strike  or 
restriction;  The  claim  of  members  is  limited  to  the 


assurance  on  the  profit  on  the  deficiency  of  production 
during  the  stoppage  of  the  ironworks,  and  for  seven 
days  after  the  resumption  of  work;  and  cost  of  extra 

coke  consumed in  consequence  of 

such  strike  or  dispute.”  In  the  North  of  England 
Iron  Manufacturers’ Association,  “in  case  of  strike  or 
restriction,  the  claim  is  limited  to  2s.  6d.  a ton  on  the 
deficiency  of  the  make  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  time 
the  works  are  on  strike  or  restriction.  If  an  illegal 
strike  occurs,  the  Urgency  Committee  may  order  grosecu- 
tions  at  the  expense  of  the  association,  and  employ  legal 
assistance.”  No  protection  is,  however,  afforded  by 
either  of  the  associations  to  the  owner  of  the  works  in 
question,  unless  he  obeys  the  decision  of  the  association 
throughout  the  course  of  the  dispute.  Members  of  the 
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[}  !47  (d.)]  Tinplate  Makers’  Association,  whose  works  are  stopped 
by  reason  of  a strike  or  lock-out,  may  be  allowed  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  10Z.  a week  for  each  mill  worked 
by  steam  power,  and  71. 10s.  for  each  mill  worked  by 
water  power.  A member  of  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’ 
Association,  whose  works  are  stopped,  may  be  assisted 
with  a weekly  payment  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3s.  for 
every  100Z.  paid  by  him  annually  in  wages.  It  may  be 
noted  that  no  claim  is  allowed  to  any  member  of  the 
Tinplate  Makers’  Association  except  by  a resolution  of 
the  association  passed  after  the  matter  in  dispute  has 
boon  discussed  by  the  Committee. 

M J>ivulc  («•)  No  regulations  with  regard  to  trade  disputes  are 
rjuioitoni.  given  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  or  the 
South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  rules  provide  that,  when  any  dispute 
occurs  at  one  of  the  associated  firms,  • the  member  iu 
question  must  at  once  inform  the  secretary,  who  then 
calls  a general  meeting  to  consider  the  question.  If  the 
strike  is  likely  to  occur  before  such  meeting  can  be  con- 
vened, the  Urgency  Committee  is  temporarily  invested 
with  the  powers  of  the  association.  It  is  in  some  cases 
provided  that  no  general  lock-out  can  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  members. 
During  a strike  or  lock-out,  no  action  may  be  taken  by 
the  employers  with  a view  to  settlement,  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  association  has  already  been  previously  ob- 
tained. Members  of  the  West  Cumberland  Ironmasters’ 
Association,  in  the  event  of  a general  lock-out,  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  their  own  expenses.  In  order  to  effect 
a settlement  of  all  disputes,  if  possible,  by  arbitration  or 
conciliation,  the  rules  of  the  Metallic  Bedstead  Manufac- 
turers' Association  provide  for  the  formation  of  a.Wages 
Board  with  power  to  appoint  an  arbitrator. 

</.)  Riguia-  (/.)  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  ein- 
jto  ployment  occur  in  the  greater  number  of  the  associations 
'bmduioni  under  consideration.  Some  settle  the  rates  of  wages  to 
t/mpiof  be  paid  by  members  and  stipulate  that  no  change  may 
be  made  in  this  respect  without  the  sanotion  of  the 
association  or  that  of  the  Council  or  Committee.  The 
North  of  England  Iron  Manufacturers'  Association  pro- 
vides that  “ a wages  book  setting  forth  all  tonnage  and 
other  wages,  rates,  and  extras  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
secretary  as  often  as  the  association  may  desire.  No 
member  shall  make  any  alteration  in  the  standard 
tonnage,  wages  or  extras,  or  in  any  other  wages  rates, 
authorised  by  the  association  without  its  sanction ; but 
any  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  or  any’  special  modi- 
fication declared  for  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  Trade  of  the 
North  of  England,  is  permitted."  The  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labour  is  mentioned  by  the  West  Cumber- 
land and  Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association.  Others 
refer,  to  the  length  of  notice  or  time  of  payment  of 
wages,  and  some  forbid  their  members  to  employ  work- 
men without  making  inquiries  of  the  former  employers 
as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  seeking  employment 
and  the  cause  of  their  leaving. 

<j.)  06j«ii.  (p.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  may,  as 

before,  be  grouped  under  four  main  heads : — viz., 
legislation,  trade  insurance  and  protection,  the  regula- 
tion of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  employment, 
and  other  objects,  such  as  the  regulation  of  trade 
disputes,  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  mem- 
bers and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus,  under  the 
first  head,  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  desires 
“ to  attend  to  all  matters  connected  with  foreign  tariffs, 
commercial  treaties,  and  home  parliamentary  business 
bearing  on  " the  position  of  the  iron  trades.  The  South 
Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association  watches  “ Parlia- 
mentary Bills  relating  to  railways,  canals  and  foreign 
tariffs,  affecting  the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed.”' Under  the  second  head,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire  and 
Gloucestershire  Tin  Plate  Makers’  Association  is  “ the 
mutual  support  and  protection  of  members  in  their 
trade.”  The  desire  to  regulate  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  is  included  in  the  rales  of  the 
Ironmasters’  Associations  in  Cleveland  and  West  Cum- 
berland, the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association  and  the 
Metallic  Bedstead  Manufacturers’  Association.  Other 
objects,  such  as  the  regulation  of  disputes  with  work- 
people and  the  protection  of  members’  interests  “ against 
combinations  of  workmen  seeking  to  impose  restrictions 
°t  tv  con^up*  °f  trade  ” frequently  occur  in  the  rules 
of  the  associations  in  question.  But  among  the  other 
Objects  put  forward  by  these  societies  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  particular 
trade.  Thus,  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  desires 


to  secure  a means  of  communication  between  members  ft  «*(?<)] . 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  Great  Britain,  on  all 
matters  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  these 
industries ; to  circulate  detailed  statistics  concerning 
tne  iron  and  steel  trades  at  home  and  abroad  . . . 
and  generally  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  various  branches  of  these  trades." 

,,  y8-  „0ral  written  evidence  has  been  received  from  Organisa- 

thirty-five  associations  connected  with  the  engineering  ti0"8  of 
trades,  from  twelve  associations  connected  with  the  iron  omploj,etl 
and  steel  (miscellaneous)  trades,  and  from  thirty-nine 
connected  with  general  metal  trades,  that  is,  in  all,  from 
eighty-six  associations  of  employed.  Among  the  general 
metal  trades  are  included  the  brass  trades,  the  cutlery 
and  other  Sheffield  trades,  the  chain  and  nail  trades,  the 
lockmakmg,  tubemaking  and  wireworking  and  tinplate 
industries.  The  rules  of  seventy-six  of  the  above  - 
societies  have  been  laid  before  the  Commission. 

(a.)  (i.)  The  Steam  Engineers' Society  was  established  (a.)  J/uiorv  .- 

m the  year  1824.  Membership  is  open  to  th&  same  »•>  Emjinur- 
trades  as  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  3 lrad“' 
except  that  men  connected  with  the  machinery  used  in 
textile  factories  are  not  admitted.  The  society  has  6,000 
members  and  ninety-seven  branches,  ninety-four  of 
which  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  New  York, 
one  at  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  one  at  Brisbane  in 
Australia  (>).  In  March,  1831,  the  Society  of  the 
Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland  was  established. 

This  association  includes  6,300  members  out  of  the 
11,000  ironmoulders  eligible  for  membership  in  Scotland. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  ironmoulders  proper,  that  is, 
marine  or  engineering  moulders,  moulders  of  what  are 
called  “light  rain  water”  and  ornamented  goods,  and 
pipe  moulders.  The  society  is  confined  to  Scotland,  but 
it  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  corresponding 
English  Society  of  Ironmoulders,  whereby  members  of 
each  aro  recognised  in  the  other  country  (3).  In  1851,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was  formed  by  an 
amalgamation  of  the  local  organisations  in  existence  at 
the  time.  In  1886,  it  had  33,007  members : in  187 6 
44,578 ; in  1890,  67,923  and  on  May  1st  1891,  as  many  as 
72,006,  of  whom  66,761  were  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  57,912  in  England  and  Wales,  6,461  in 
Scotland,  and  2,388  iu  Ireland.  The  remainder  were 
living  abroad,  viz.,  2,148  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  3,052  in  the  British  colonies  outside  America, 

19  in  France  and  26  in  Spain.  It  was  stated  that 
the  foreign  members  were  for  the  most  part  British 
emigrants  or  visitors.  Natives  are,  however,  admitted 
to  the  society,  and  have  in  some  cases  joined  its  ranks. 

The  society  has  369  branches  in  England  and  Walos,  51 
in  Scotland,  15  in  Ireland,  40  in  America,  38  in  the 
British  colonies  outside  America,  one  in  France  and  one 
in  Spain,  making  a total  of  615  branches.  There  are  24 
branches  in  the  Manchester  district  only,  and  23  in  the 
town  of  Manchester  itself  (3).  Smiths,  ship-smiths, 
angle-iron  smiths,  fitters,  turners,  roll-turners,  pattern- 
makers, millwrights,  mechanical  draughtsmen,  planers, 
borers,  Blotters  and  other  machinemen,  brassfinishers  and 
coppersmiths,  electrical  engineers,  machine  joiners,  die- 
sinkers,  press  tool  makers,  and  stampers  or  drop-hammer 
forgers  in  the  engineering  and  kindred  trades  are  eligible 
for  membership  (*).  In  most  of  the  districts  to  which 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  extends,  joint 
committees  have  been  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
kindred  societies  in  order  to  secure  united  action  in  deal- 
ing with  the  employers.  Since  the  society  was  first 
established,  it  has  paid  569,269Z.  for  superannuation, 

759,0281.  for  sick,  56,0811.  for  accident,  233,609Z.  for 
funeral,  and  1,585,2391.  for  donation  benefits.  Besides 
these  sums  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  subscriptions,  a con- 
tingent and  a benevolent  fund  have  been  created  by 
special  levies.  The  former  is  to  provide  an  extra  5s. 
donation  benefit  to  members  out  of  work  through  strikes, 
and  the  latter  to  make  an  additional  allowance  to  mem- 
bers who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a specially  long 
time  or  are  in  any  way  in  peculiarly  distressed  circum 
stances.  Further  sums  have  also  been  raised  by  special 
levy  to  support  members  involved  in  protracted  disputes 
and  in  most  cases  so  as  to  give  some  allowance  to  those 
persons  engaged  in  them,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
society.  The  sum  hitherto  spent  in  benevolent  grants  is 
75,285 Z.,  and  in  contingent  and  other  strike  benefits 
101,489Z.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  society  since  its 
formation  has  amounted  in  all  to  3,379,930Z.  (*).  The 
Associated  Blacksmiths’  Society  was  established  in  1857. 

Its  membership  of  of  2,440  workmen  includes  nearly  all 

(■)  DigeBt,  Vol.  IU.,  pp.  37-8.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  IU,  p.  31.  (»)  Digest, 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  82-3.  (‘)  Tabulated  Buies  Appendix,  I,  No.  1.  (•>  Digest, Tol. ' 
m,  p.  33. 
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[5 148  (a.)  (03  l^e  engine,  shipping,  jobbing  and  angle-iron  smiths 
in  the  districts  to  which  it  extends.  These  include  the 
principal  industrial  centres  of  Scotland;  Whitehaven, 
Barrow-in-Furness  and  Newcastle-on- Tyne  in  England  ; 
and  Belfast  and  Londonderry  in  Ireland  (').  In  1872, 
the  United  Patternmakers’  Association  was  formed.  Tho 
membership  of  this  society,  which  amounts  to  2,400,  is 
exclusively  confined  to  patternmakers.  It  has  54 
branches  in  the  various  engineering  centres  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  (J). 


mdtieei  (ii.'j  Passing  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  (miscellaneous) 
trades,  the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion was  stated  to  have  been  formed  in  January  1886. 
The  society  extends  over  five  districts,  the  West  of 
Scotland,  the  North-East  Coast  of  England,  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  England,  the  Midlands,  and  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Lougher,  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
association,  stated  that  when  the  society  was  originally 
introduced  into  Wales  in  1887,  “ it  fell  back  for  a short 
time  and  then  was  resuscitated  again,’’  (3)  and  has  now 
grown  so  large  that  it  includes  amongst  its  members  all 
the  smelters  and  Siemen’s  plant  men  in  the  district. 
During  the  year  1891,  Mr.  Hodgson  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion had  paid  4,1542.  in  “ idle  ” benefit,  250 1.  in  funeral 
benefit,  and  1,4501.  in  strike  pay.  Mr.  Lougher  claimed 
that  the  Union  in  South  Wales  had  brought  the  men 
into  “ closer  fellowship  ’’  and  made  them  more  willing 
to  help  one  another  in  their  work ; had  protected  the 
men  against  incompetent  managers,  and  had,  to  a very 
great  extent,  stopped  the  “under-gaffers"  and  under- 
managers from  “ bullying  ’’  their  subordinates  .and 
“ from  using  abusive  and  foul  language.”  (').  The 
National  Association  of  Blastfurnacemen,  established  in 
1887,  embraces  the  following  pig-iron  making  districts, 
viz.,  Cleveland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  North  Lancashire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Shropshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Scotland. 
In  Scotland  rather  less  than  1,000  out  of  the  1,500  blast- 
furnacemen employed,  and  in  the  Cumberland  and  North 
Lancashire  district,  2,500  out  of  3,000  are  members  of  the 
association.  The  total  membership  in  all  the  federated 
districts  amounts  to  about  8,000  (■'').  The  Associated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain  represents  that  branch 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  which  is  concerned  with 
the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  manufactured  com- 
modities, such  as  rails,  plates,  bars,  &c.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Trow  to  have  been  in  existence  since  1877,  though  it 
was  not  established  in  its  present  form  till  1887.  In  fact, 
it  may,  he  added,  be  regarded  as  the  “ continuation  of  ” 
another  society  which  has  existed  since  1862.  The 
Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers’  Society,  in  its 
present  form,  embraces  the  iron-making  districts  of  South 
Yorkshire,  East  Lancashire,  North  and  South  Stafford- 
shire, East  Worcestershire,  West  Cumberland,  and  the 
North  of  England.  It  was  stated  that  its  membership, 
amounting  to  9,500  or  10,000,  probably  does  not  include  so 
much  as  one-fourth  of  the  persons  employed,  owing  to 
the  number  of  sectional  unions  that  exist  in  connection 
with  the  trade  (6).  There  is,  however,  Mr.  Trow  asserted, 
no  important  district  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
to  which  the  society  does  not  extend.  In  1887,  the 
Associated  Society  of  the  Millmen  of  Scotland  was 
established.  It  represents  the  finishing  department  of 
the  steel  trade,  that  is,  that  branch  of  the  industry  which 
is  concerned  with  the  process  from  the  ingot  to  the 
finished  rail  or  angle  bar.  The  Society  extends  over  the 
West  of  Scotland  and  the  South  of  Laneasliire,  including 
Wigan  and  Bolton.  Mr.  Cronin,  general  secretary  of 
the  society,  stated  that  at  one  time  it  had  as.  many  as 
3,500  members,  but  they  have  lately  deserted  it  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  its  officials  are  “not 
sufficiently  stiff  in  maintaining  their  interests  ” on  the 
Board  of  Conciliation.  Consequently  the  society  only 
retains  2,000  members  “ in  full  compliance  ” with  its 
rules,  out  of  5,000  or  6,000  persons  employed  in  the 
district  and  eligible  for  membership  (7).  The  South 
Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Workers’  and  Mechanics’  Associa- 
tion has  been  established  since  the  year  1890.  It  extends 
over  the  Blaenavon,  the  Ebbw  Vale,  the  Tredegar,  the 
Bhymney,  the  Dowlais,  and  the  Cyfartha  Works,  and 
includes  all  the  men  employed  in  connection  with  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  in  these  districts.  Thus,  the 
society  embraces  blast-furnacemen,  Bessemer  workmen 
millmen,  forgemen,  mechanics,  smiths,  engine  drivers’ 
pattern  makers,  and  others  (8). 


if  niv  %nP8k;  v°f  n1"  Dig^Voll 


(«»;)  According  to  tho  ovidenco  given  concernine  the 
associations  of  tho  omployed  in  connection  with  the  5 148 
general  metal  trades,  the  earliest  of  which  mention  is 
made  is  the  United  Journeymen  Brassfounders’  Associa  ««■) 
tion.  This  was  stated  to  have  been  in  continuous 
existence  ever  since  its  establislimont.  in  lene  n ...  ■ . 


existence  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1866.  It  consists 
of  thirteen  associated  societies,  two  of  which  are  c— 1 


land,  one  in  Ireland  and  the  remainder  in  England.  Mr 
Caldwell  stated  that,  at  the  time  lie  was,  giving  evidence 
before  tho  Commission,  there  wore  2 293  subseribine 
members.  Tho  trades  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
association  in  question  are  “the  moulders”  and  tho 
“ finishers,”  the  latter  including  brass  turners  and  fitters 
These  trades,  Mr.  Caldwell  added,  are  also  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  Birmingham  Brass  Workers’  Society 
the  London  Amalgamated  Brass  Makers’  Society  the 
London  Scientific  Instrument  Makers’  Society,  the  Lon- 
don Brass  Mouldors’  Society,  and  the  London  United 
Brass  Finishers’  Society.  Most  members  of  the  trade 
are  unionists  (').  In  March  1889,  the  National 
Amalgamated  Lock  and  Key  Smiths’  Society  was 
established.  It  is  said  to  have  since  been  “ gaining  in 
strength  ever  day.”  Its  members  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  districts  but  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wolver- 
hampton and  Willenhall.  1,800  out  of  2,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  industry  live  in  the  district  of 
Wolverhampton  and  they  all  belong  either  to  the 
society  in  question  or  to  the  Midland  Counties  Trades’ 


Federation.  In  the  district  of  Willenhall,  more  than 
1,000  out  of  1,400  or  1,500  workers  arc  on  tho  books  of 


the  society.  It  was  stated  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin 
that  although  “hundreds  of  disputed  questions”  had 
arisen  during  the  last  two  years,  the  society  had  never  yet 
consented  to  a reduction  in  wages  (3).  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Fretwell,  secretary  of  tho  Spring-knife  Cutlers’ 
Society  that,  for  a number  of  years,  the  spring-knife 
cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield  had  boon  one  of  the  worst  paid 
in  that  town.  The  men  therefore  engaged  in  it  formed  a 
union  in  the  year  1889,  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  better  remuneration  for  their  labour  (3).  The 
dates  of  formation  of  tho  Silver  Plato  Protection  Society 
and  of  the  Britannia  Metal  Smiths’  Union  are  not  given 
either  in  the  oral  or  written  evidence.  Membership  of 
cn e JJoc'ek’os  ‘s  confined  to  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  where  from  2,600  to  2,800  persons  are  employed 
in  the  silver  plate,  and  from  700  to  800  in  the  Britannia 
Metal  trados.  Tho  Britannia  Motal  Smiths’  Union,  Mr. 
Hobson  stated,  embraces  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  porsons  employed  in  tho  industry,  and  tho  combined 
membership  of  the  two  unions  includes  about  1,000  adult 
male  workers.  Both  the  unions  in  question  are,  generally 
speaking,  recognised  by  the  employers,  but  “hatred ” to 
the  principle  of  combination  “ is  deep-rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  bad  employers,”  who,  Mr.  Hobson  asserted,  at 
times  make  “ a determined  stroke  at  these  combinations,” 
and  impoverish  the  union  by  dismissing  perhaps  30  or  40 
of  their  men  and  throwing  them  on  its  funds  (■').  The 
nail  makers  of  Dudley,  it  was  stated,  were  attempting  to 
form  a union  in  May  1892,  and  the  employers  were  trying 
to  help  them  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  At  that  time, 
however,  its  financial  position  was  very  weak,  inasmuch 
as  the  workpeople  cannot  afford  to  pay  .a  higher  subscrip-  . 
tion  than  2d.  or  3d.  a week,  which  is  scarcely  enough  Co 
cover  the  cost  of  collection  (5).  The  nail  makers  of 
Bromsgrove  in  March  1892,  had  also  just  established  a 
union  of  which  1,200  out  of  tho  1,500  workers  engaged  in 
the  industry  had  become  members.  Previously,  a union 
had  been  formed  in  1875,  but  it  collapsed  in  consequence 
of  the  exhaustion  of  its  funds,  due  to  the  expenditure  of 
14,0001.  in  a 20  weeks’  strike  against  a reduction  in  wages. 
A union  was  again  established  to  “work”  the  1891-92 
strike,  but  Mr.  Powell  stated  chat  it  did  not  survive 
the  termination  of  hostilities  (°).  The  Spike  Nailmakers’ 
Association  was  broken  up  in  1890,  after  existing  for  three 
years.  The  absence  of  organisation  at  the  present  time 
was  asserted  to  be  due,  not  to  the  hostility  of  employers  so 
much  as  to  the  lack  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
workpeople  themselves  (7).  The  National  Amalgamation 
of  Chaiumakers’  and  Cnainstrikors’  Associations  extends 
over  a large  portion  of  South  Staffordshire,  East 
Worcestershire,  Pontypridd,  Newcastle,  and  Gateshead- 


rn-Tyne  (8).  Very  few  of  the  persons  employed  in  work- 
shops are  now  members  of  the  union.  Some  of  them 


e members  at  one  time,  but,  even  then,  they  used  to 
take  work  far  below  trade  union  wages  till  they  were 
found  out  by  the  union  officials  (9). 


(>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  42.  , , 

18387.  (=)  ^Digest,  ^Vol.  lit. 


(»)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  58;  Day  18249; 


i Vol.  III.  p.  64).  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.; 
) Digest,  Vol.  III.  p.  7.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  II. 
’•  56.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  84.  (”)  Digest. 
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(6.)  Form  of 
government. 


SUMMARY-— GROUP  A : PART  IX.,  IRON,  ENGINEERING, 

(b.)  The  supreme  government  of  these  societies  is  vested 
either  in  a conference,  a meeting  of  delegates,  or  a 
general  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  association. 
Ordinary  business  is  conducted  by  a Committee,  Council, 
Executive  Council,  Managing  Committee  or  Committoe 
of  Management.  The  principal  officers  are  a president 
or  chairman,  general  secretary,  treasurer  or  “ money 
steward,”  trustees  and  auditors.  Certain  societies  have 
also  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  an  assistant  secre- 
tary. The  number  of  trustees  varios  from  three  to 
seven,  and  there  are  usually  two  auditors.  In  the 
Steam  Engine  Makers’  Society  there  is  also  a referee  to 
whom  complaints  against  the  secretary  or  other  officers 
are  addressed.  The  officers  of  some  societies  receive 
considerable  payment  for  their  services.  The  Executive, 
or  the  association  as  a whole,  has  power  in  some  cases  to 
appoint  one  or  more  sub-Committees  or  sub-Councils  to 
transact  certain  business.  Thus,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Loyal  Free  Industrious  Society  of  Wheelwrights 
and  Blacksmiths,  a sub-committee  of  three  members  is 
selected  by  co-option  from  the  Executive  Council,  to 
whom  the  secretary  may  apply  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  local  Executive  Council  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  may  be  divided  into  sub-committees, 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Brass  Finishers’ 
Society  in  the  West  of  Scotland  may  appoint  five  of  its 
number  to  form  an  Organising  Committee.  Meetings 
of  the  Executive  are  held  every  week,  fortnight,  month 
or  quarter,  “ when  it  thinks  fit,”  or  “ at  times  specified 
by  the  president."  Provision  is  generally  made  for 
calling  special  executive  meetings  when  necessary, 
either  on  the  request  of  the  officers,  a certain  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  or  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  association.  General  meetings  of  all 
the  members  are  held,  generally  speaking,  annually,  but 
in  some  societies  they  take  place  every  half  year, 
quarter,  three  weeks,  month,  fortnight,  or  even  week. 
In  some  of  the  larger  societies,  conferences  or  delegate 
meetings  are  held  at  intervals  in  place  of  a general 
meeting  ; and  in  a few,  conferences  are  held  in  addition 
to  the  general  or  delegate  meeting.  Thus,  the  National 
Union  of  Stove  Grate.  Workers  has  a monthly  delegate 
meeting  and  an  annual  conference.  The  National 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Brass  Workers,  Birmingham, 
holds  delegate  meetings  monthly  or  oftener,  in  addition 
to  an  annual  conference.  The  United  Journeymen 
Brassfounders’  Association  holds  a conference  once  in 
every  five  years,  but  has  no  other  general  or  delegate 
meeting.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  delegate  or  general 
meetings,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  most  of  these 
societies  that  special  meetings  of  this  nature  may  be 
summoned  on  the  request  of  the  Executive,  or  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  members,  or  of  the  branches. 
Generally  speaking,  the  questions  under  discussion  are 
decided  by  a majority  of  votes,  and  a simple  majority 
is  frequently  sufficient.  In  some  societies,  however, 
questions  of  importance  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
specified  majority,  e.g.  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present.  In  some  societies,  delegates  have  the 
right  to  an  “ accumulative  ” vote,  that  is  a vote  for  each 
specified  number  of  members  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
Thus,  in  the  National  Association  of  Blastfurnacemen 
each  delegate  has  a vote  for  every  hundred  or  part  of  a 
hundred  members  in  the  lodge  he  represents.  In  the 
National  Federation  of  Enginemen's  Protective  Asso- 
ciations, the  delegate  of  each  district  has  the  accumula- 
tive vote  on  questions  which  have  been  previously 
considered  by  the  districts,  and  one  vote  on  other 
questions.  In  the  Durham  County  Colliery  Engine- 
men’s  Mutual  Aid  Association  each  delegate  has  one 
vote  for  every  ten  members  he  represents.  In  the  larger 
societies  the  branches  or  lodges  frequently  are,  or  may 
be,  grouped  into  districts,  and  these  districts  have  a 
special  government.  The  number  of  branches  which 
go  to  constitute  a district  varies  in  the  different  societies, 
but  the  grouping  of  the  branches  and  the  extent  of  the 
district  are  generally  said  to  be  decided  by  the  Executive 
Council.  The  government  of  the  districts  or  branches 
is  very  similar  to  the  central  government,  and  is  usually 
vested  in  a Council  or  Committee  with  its  own  officers. 
The  approval  of  the  Central  Executive  must  be  obtained 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  establishment  of 
branch  bye-laws.  In  many  societies  members  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  branch  executive  to  a 
branch  general  meeting,  from  this  to  the  district 
executive  or  general  meeting,  and  from  the  district  to 
the  central  Executive.  There  is  a further  appeal  in 
some  cases  to  a general  or  delegate  meeting,  the  decision 
of  which  is  final.  In  some  societies  there  are  special 
°°v?U^ee-S  0r  °ffi°ers  appointed  to  hear  appeals,  or  to 
arbitrate  in  case  of  disputes  between  members  of  the 
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association,  or  between  members  and  officers.  Thus,  H 148(A)] 
the  Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders  has  an  Appeal 
Committee  of  thirteen  members,  which  hears  appeals 
made  from  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
rules  of  the  Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland 
provide  that  any  district  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Executive  Council  may  appeal  to  an  Arbitration 
Committee,  consisting  of  two  representatives  from  each 
side,  who  elect  an  independent  umpire.  Members  of 
the  Scottish  Tinplate  and  Sheet  Metalworkers'  Friendly 
and  Protective  Society,  Glasgow,  “ may  appeal  to  the 
Committee,  and  thence  to  a general  meeting,  whose 
decision  is  final,  unless  reference  be  made  to  arbitration, 
when  each  party  must  choose  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
arbitrators  an  umpire,  whose  decision  is  final,  if  the 
arbitrators  do  not  agree."  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
provided  that  new  rules  may  be  added,  or  existing  rules 
altered  or  rescinded,  only  by  a general  meeting  or  con- 
ference of  the  society.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
certain  length  of  notice  of  the  proposed  alterations 
must  have  been  given  before  they  can  be  discussed. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  for  the  members 
or  branch  proposing  the  alterations  to  send  notice 
thereof  to  the  general  secretary,  who  must  announce 
the  proposal  on  the  circular  summoning  the  next  general 
meeting.  A special  meeting  is  called  in  some  societies 
to  consider  the  alterations,  iu  others  they  may  be  dis- 
cussed at  ordinary,  general,  or  representative  meetings. 

In  the  rules  of  the  United  Journeymen  Brassfounders' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  laid  down 
that  “motions  for  rescinding,  amending  or  adding  to 
the  rules  must  be  voted  on  at  two  monthly  meetings 
before  they  can  come  into  force.”  A simple  majority 
of  votes  usually  decides  questions  of  alterations  in  rules, 
but  in  some  societies,  as  in  the  File  Forgers’  and 
Strikers’  Mutual  Aid  Society,  a three-fourths  majority 
must  vote  for  them.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  rules  of 
the  St.  Helen’s  Association  of  Colliery  Enginemen  are 
binding  for  a period  of  three  years,  “ when  the  members 
shall  decide  if  a revision  shall  take  place,  and,  if  so,  by 
what  method  or  system ; and  the  Revising  Committee 
shall  carry  the  wishes  of  the  majority  into  effect.”  The 
general  statement  comprised  in  the  above  summary 
draws  attention  to  the  similarity  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government,  the  benefits  and  the  objects, 
of  the  societies  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  neces- 
sarily loses  sight  of  the  contrast  between  the  elaborate 
nature  of  the  rules  in  some  of  the  larger  and  the  sim- 
plicity in  some  of  the  smaller  societies.  This  may  be 
brought  out  by  a comparison  between  the  rules  laid  down 
concerning  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  File  Forgers’  and  Strikers’  Mutual  Aid 
Society,  Sheffield,  on  the  other.  The  government  of  the 
former  society  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Council,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  electoral  districts 
into  which  the  society  is  divided.  The  officers  consist  of 
a chairman,  a general  secretary,  and  two  assistant  secre- 
taries. There  are  also  five  trustees  and  two  auditors. 

Delegate  meetings  are  held  at  certain  dates  fixed  by  the 
association.  In  case  of  emergency,  the  rules  provide 
that  the  Executive  Council  can  take  the  votes  of  the 
members  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  a special 
delegate  meeting.  For  the  government  of  the  colonial 
districts,  there  are  American-Canadian  and  Australian 
Councils.  Districts  that  contain  more  than  one  branch 
are  governed  by  a committee,  elected  so  as  to  represent 
each  branch  as  far  as  possible.  Where  there  is  only  one 
branch,  the  branch  committee  acts  as  the  district  com- 
mittee. The  committees  may  appoint  sub-committees 
from  their  own  body  when  necessary.  The  United  King- 
dom is  divided  into  six  districts,  in  each  of  which  an 
organising  delegate  is  located  in  such  town  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Council.  Branches  of  the 
society  are  governed  by  a committee.  Branch  officers 
include  a president,  vice-president,  secretary,  assistant 
secretary,  treasurer  and  two  auditors.  Branches  meet 
fortnightly  and  quarterly  meetings  are  also  held.  The 
president,  secretary  or  committee  may  call  a special 
meeting  of  the  branch  when  necessary.  Members  may 
appeal  against  any  decision  of  the  branch  committee  to 
a summoned  meeting  of  the  branch,  thence  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  finally  to  the  delegate  meeting.  With 
regard  to  any  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  association, 
it  is  laid  down  that  each  branch  must  appoint  a committee 
at  least  nine  months  before  the  delegate  meeting  to 
consider  a revision  of  the  rules.  Each  branch  secretary 
must  send  in  proposed  alterations  to  the  general  secretary 
six  months  before  the  delegate  meeting,  and  the  general 
secretary  must  send  a notice  to  each  branch  at  least 
eight  weeks  before  the  meeting.  Any  rule  may  then  be 
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K U8  (6.)]  altered  or  rescinded,  and  now  rules  may  be  made  by  the 
delegate  meeting,  but  benefits  may  not  bo  abrogated 
without  tho  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  who 
record  their  vote  (*).  In  contrast  to  tho  above,  the 
government  of  the  File  Forgers'  and  Strikers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  Sheffield,  is  vested  in  an  Executive  which 
consists  of  the  secretary  and  three  committee-men.  The 
senior  committee-man  acts  as  chairman  of  all  committees. 
No  other  regulations  are  given  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  society  other  than  that  no  new  rule  may  bo 
added  or  existing  rule  amended  or  rescinded,  unless  with 
tho  consent  of  three-fourths  of  tho  members  present  at  a 
general  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose  (3). 
r ‘ei  and  “on-  (c-)  The  entrance  feos  in  tho  difforont  associations 
iributiom.  under  consideration  vary  from  2 </.  to  4<f.  “ to  cover  tho 
cost  of  rules  and  card  of  membership  " in  tho  Chatham 
Smiths’  Association,  to  from  10s.  to  3/.  10s.  according  to 
ago  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  In  many 
societies  the  amount  of  the  entrance  foe  varies  according 
to  tho  ago  at  entrance  ; and  in  somo  socioties,  as  for 
example  m the  Associated  Blacksmiths'  Socioty  of  Scot- 
land, members  pay  higher  or  lower  ontranco  fees  accord- 
ing to  the  benefits  which  they  wish  to  rocoivo.  Tho  rates 
of  contributions  vary  in  the  different  societies  from  Id.,  a 
quarter  in  the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen's 
Protective  Associations,  to  not  less  than  Is.  3 d.  a week 


in  the  Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  regular  subscriptions,  most  of  the  societies  BU8(<l)1 
provide  for  calls  or  levies  to  bo  made  upon  tho  members 
at  certain  intervals  or  under  certain  conditions.  Contribu- 
tions are  paid  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or  even 
quarterly.  Members  in  arrears  for  a certain  specified 
period  aro  suspended  from  all  or  certain  benefits  of  the 
society  until  all  arrears  have  been  pai.l  up  and  the 
member  has  boon  “ (dear  upon  the  books  " for  a certain 
length  of  time.  Members  in  arrears  for  longor  than 
another  specified  period  aro,  generally  speaking,  excluded 
from  tho  society. 

Q/.)  The  various  benefits  granted  by  tho  association  ,,,  „ 
include  accident,  dispute,  distress,  emigration,  funeral  w 
out-of-work,  sick,  superannuation,  and  travelling  bonefits! 

297  benefit  funds  arc  connected  with  tho  associa- 
tions under  consideration.  These  are  divided  among 
tho  different  trades  and  tho  various  classes  of  bonefits 
according  to  the  numbers  shown  in  tho  following 
table.  The  benefits  granted  by  the  central  association 
of  larger  societies,  which  aro  usually  mentioned  also 
in  the  rulos  of  tho  branches,  have  been  counted,  as  in 
the  Introduction  to  tho  Itulcs  of  Associations  of 
Employed,  once  only,  and  such  local  benefits  alone  have 
been  counted  as  are  given  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
those  allowod  by  tho  central  rulos. 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed  in  Iron  and  Steel,  Engineering  and  General  Metal  Trades. 


— 

Iron  and  Steel 
Trados. 

Engineering 

Trades. 

General  Metal 
Tradus. 

Totals. 

Number  of  associations  - 

11 

33 

32 

76 

Dispute  benefit  ------ 

10 

27 

20 

Funeral  benefit  ------ 

C 

24 

Out-of-work  bonefit 

5 

21 

Sick  bonefit  ------ 

1 

20 

Superannuation  benefit  - - - - 

3 

11 

13 

Accident  benefit 

4 

Travelling  benofit 

3 

9 

11 

Emigration  benofit 

1 

2 

Distress  benefit 

2 

8 

2 

12 

Totals  - - - 

35 

137 

125 

297 

It  appears  from  tho  above  table  that  disputo,  funeral 
and  out-of-work  benefits  occur  most  frequently,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that,  in  the  general  metal  trados,  funeral 
and  out-of-work  benefits  are  granted  more  often  than  any 
other.  These  benefits  are  only  givon  in  accordance 
with  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  tho  rules.  Disputo 
benefits  usually  take  the  form  of  a weekly  allowance, 
either  for  a specified  number  of  weeks  or  until  tho  dis- 
pute is  over  or  the  member  has  found  work  elsewhere. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  sometimes  stated 
in  the  rules  and  sometimes  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Council  or  Executive.  In  certain  societies  the  amount 
varies  according  as  the  member  is  married  or  singlo. 
“ Victimised  ” or  “ sacrificed  ” members,  that  is,  persons 
discharged  on  account  of  theirconnection  with  the  society, 
occasionally  receive  the  same  payment  as  members  on 
strike,  and  sometimes  a higher  rate  of  allowance.  In  the 
United  Pattern  Makers’  Association  “ victimised  " mem- 
bers receive  the  averagejwages  of  the  trade,  or  locality,  or 
the  amount  of  their  wages  at  the  time  of  dismissal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  United  Journeymen  Brass- 
founders’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  “ vie 
timised  ” members  receive  the  wages  they  earned  before 
being  discharged.  Some  societies  grant  legal  assistance  to 
members  who  are  obliged  to  prosecute  employers  for 
sufficient  cause,  or  who  have  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  unjust  prosecution.  Thus,  members  of  the  Marine 
Engineers’  Union  (United  Kingdom)  may  claim  assistance 
“ in  all  cases  of  loss,  adversity  or  oppression,  arising  from 
the  association  or  not " and  “ legal  assistance  is  provided 
where  the  interests  of  engineers,  as  a class,  are  con- 
cerned." According  to  the  rules  of  the  Durham  County 
Colliery  Enginemen’s  Mutual  Aid  Association,  legal  ex- 
penses may  be  paid  for  members  who  are  prosecuted  on 
account  of  accidents  for  which  they  are  not  responsible. 
After  dispute  benefit,  funeral  benefit  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  In  some  societies  a fixed  amount  is  payable 
on  the  death  of  any  member.  In  some,  for  example  in 
the  Manchester  branch  of  the  United  Journeymen  Brass- 
founders’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  varies  with  the  length  of  period  of 
membership  of  the  deceased.  In  others,  the  amount  is 
raised  by  means  of  a special  levy.  The  majority  of  the 
(■)  Appondix  I.  to  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  1.  («)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  22. 


societies  also  make  provision  for  a grant  on  tho  death  of  a 
inombor’s  wife  and  of  children  below  a certain  age.  In 
tho  Dundee  Branch  of  the  United  Journeymen  Brass 
Founders’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3b  is 
paid  on  tho  death  of  a momber’s  wife,  lb  on  tho  death  of 
a momber's  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  21.  on 
tho  death  of  a singlo  member’s  parent.  Out-of-work 
benefit  is  generally  granted  in  the  form  of  a weekly 
allowance  for  a fixed  number  of  weeks,  thon  at  a lower 
rate  for  a second  specified  period  and  so  on,  either  until 
the  member  lias  obtained  work  or  has  rcceivod  the  full 
amount  of  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  many 
societies,  the  amount  thus  given  varies  either  with  the 
length  of  membership,  or  with  tho  scale  of  contribu- 
tions paid  by  tho  member  in  receipt  of  such  benefit. 
Sick  benefit  is  generally  paid  on  the  same  principle  as 
accident  and  out-of-work  bonefits,  that  is,  a weekly 
allowance  is  made  for  a certain  period,  or  until  the 
member  is  able  to  rosumo  work.  In  some  cases,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  tho  benefit  is  paid  is  left  to 
tho  discretion  of  the  Central  Executive  or  branch 
committee.  These  bonefits  are  only  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  rules. 
Superannuation  benefit  is  usually  granted  only  to  members 
above  a certain  age,  which  varies  from  50  to  60,  and  who 
have  belonged  to  the  socioty  for  a specified  number  of 
years.  The  scale  of  benefits  sometimes  depends  upon  the 
length  of  membership.  Thus,  in  the  Manchester  Brass 
Founders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
following  grants  are  made  in  the  form  of  superannua- 
tion allowances  to  members  aged  50  and  incapable  of 
work  : — 

After  20  years’  membership,  5*.  a week. 

„ 24  „ „ 6.?.  „ 

„ 28  „ „ 7s.  „ 

„ 32  „ „ 8s.  „ 

..  35  „ „ 9s.  „ 

Members  who  receive  superannuation  benefit  are  often 
precluded  from  working  at  their  own  trade,  but  are  at 
liberty  to  earn  what  they  can  at  other  occupations.  A 
member  of  the  Bury  Branch  of  the  United  Journeymen 
Brass  Founders’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  not  “considered  superannuated  if  he  can  earn  16s. 
a week  at  any  light  employment.”  Accident  benefit 
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(f.)  Dispute 


usually  takes  the  form  of  a definite  weekly  allowance 
payable  for  a certain  number  of  weeks  and  then  of  a 
smaller  sum  either  for  another  specified  period  or  until 
recovery.  With  regard  to  the  travelling  benefit,  unem- 
ployed members  who  wish  to  travel  in  search  of  work 
usually  receive  a “ travelling  card  " from  the  secretary 
of  their  society,  on  which  is  stated  the  sum  which  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  at  any  branch  whore  they  may 
call.  With  the  exception  of  distress  benefit,  which  is 
granted  by  twelve  of  the  societies  under  consideration, 
emigration  benefit  is  granted  by  a smaller  number  of 
societies  than  any  other.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  given 
to  members  who  are  entitled  to  ordinary  dispute  or  “ vic- 
timised " benefit,  and  often  is,  in  fact,  dispute  benefit  paid 
in  advance  to  members  who  wish  to  go  abroad.  In  many 
cases  the  amount  of  the  benefit  varies  according  to  the 
time  during  which  the  member  has  belonged  to  the 
society.  A grant  of  money  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the 
distress  benefit  fund  to  relieve  members  under  any  special 
circumstances  of  need,  or  to  widows  of  members.  Several 
societies  also  grant  compensation  out  of  such  a fund  to 
members  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  tools,  and 
provision  is  sometimes  made  for  the  payment  of  the  con- 
tributions of  members  who  are  ill,  or  out  of  work,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  incur  loss  of  mem- 
bership. Thus,  the  contributions  of  members  of  the 
British  United  Hammermen  and  Forge  Furnacemen’s 
Society,  Northumberland,  “when  sick,  lame  or  out  of 
employment.”  are  paid  out  of  this  fund.  Similarly,  the 
rules  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Tin  Plato 
Workers,  Braziers,  Mounting  Forgers,  &c.,  Trade,  and 
Friendly  Society,  assists  “ deserving  members,  not  entitled 
to  benefit,  by  paying  their  contributions." 

(e.)  In  case  of  a dispute  with  an  employer,  the  rules, 
generally  speaking,  provide  that  the  members  concerned 
must  lay  their  case  at  once  either  before  the  secretary 
or  other  officers  of  their  branch  or  before  the  general 
secretary  or  Executive  Committee.  These  officials  must 
investigate  the  matter  and  endeavour  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable settlement,  whenever  it  is  possible.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  a branch  meeting  must  be  summoned 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  it  is  considered  of  sufficient 
importance,  information  must  be  sent  to  the  general 
secretary,  who  must  lay  the  matter  before  the  Central 
Executive.  It  is  sometimes  further  laid  down  in  the 
rules  of  the  societies  that  this  body  must  appoint  a de- 
putation to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  to 
interview  the  employer  in  order  to  arrange  the  matter 
peaceably,  if  possible.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  rules 
of  the  United  Enginekeepers’  Mutual  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Scotland  stipulate  that  “ the  association  shall 
in  no  case  be  connected  with  any  strike  or  struggle, 
unless  such  could  not  reasonably  and  honourably  be  pre- 
vented.’’ In  the  Associated  Blacksmiths'  Society,  “ in 
case  of  oppression,  the  members  concerned  must,  in  the 
first  place,  respectfully  solicit  their  employer  for  relief." 
In  the  rules  of  several  societies  it  is  required  that,  at 
some  stage  of  the  dispute,  the  branch  or  Central  Execu- 
tive shall  offer  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  or 
conciliation.  In  many  cases,  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  these  methods  is  strongly  recommended,  and  the 
officers  and  members  are  urged  to  adopt  them,  when- 
ever possible.  Regulations  are  in  some  cases  given  with 
regard  to  Joint  Committees  or  Boards  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  permanently  established  in  connection  with 
the  societies  in  question.  It  is  provided  in  the  rules  of 
almost  all  the  associations  that  strikes  may  not  be  under- 
taken, nor  individual  members  leave  their  employment, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Exeputive.  Some  societies 
further  provide  that  the  consent  of  a specified  piajority  of 
all  .the  members  voting  by  ballot,  or  of  the  members 
present  at  a general  or  delegate  meeting,  must  be  ob- 
tained before  a general  cessation  of  work  may  take 
place.  Sometimes  certain  other  conditions  are  imposed 
under  which  alone  a strike  may  be  sanctioned.  Thus, 
the  Liverpool  and  District  Hammermen’s  Society  directs 
that  in  a dispute  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  withdraw 
more  members  than  the  funds  of  the  society  can  sup- 
port As  a rule,  members  or  branches  that  persist  m 
a strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Executive, 
receive  no  encouragement  or  support  of  any  kind  from 
the  society,  and  in  some  cases  members  who  leave  their 
employment,  or  who  persuade  others  to  do  so,  are 
punished  in  accordance  wiih  the  rules.  Thus,  any 
branch  of  the  National  Steelworkers’  Association  which 
ceases  work  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Council, 
forfeits  all  claim  on  the  association.  When,  however, 
the  cessation  of  work  has  heen  entered  upon  with  the 
sanction  of  the  society,  penalties  are  imposed  on  any 
member  who  takes  the  place  of  the  men  on  strike,  or  in 
any  way  “ accommodates  ” an  employer  concerned  in  the 
dispute.  A strike  Committee  is  frequently  appointed 
from  the  men  on  strike  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
dispute  to  the'  Executive,  but  the  conduct  and  settlement 
we,  as  a rule,  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Executive. 


(/.)  The  greater  number  of  the  societies  in  question  [5 148  </.)] 
have  rules  with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  members 
towards  their  employers.  In  some  societies  members  <A)  Other 
are  forbidden  to  boast  of  their  independence  towards  r‘^>'‘la‘ion,^ 
their  employers  or  foremen  on  account  of  their  member- 
ship of  the  society ; in  others,  any  breach  of  contract 
or  act  of  dishonesty  towards  an  employer  is  expressly 
forbidden.  The  London  branch  of  the  United  Journey- 
men Brassfounders’  Association  lays  down  that  “no 
apprentice  shall  bo  encouragod  to  leave  his  employer,  or 
act  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  indenture,  by  reason  of 
Doming  the  society.”  The  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  behaviour  of  members  towards  non-unionists  gener- 
ally lay  down  that  a member  who  obtains  or  endeavours 
to  obtain  work  for  a non-unionist,  whilst  any  suitable 
unionist  is  unemployed,  is  subject  to  certain  penalties  ; 
the  London  branch  of  the  United  Journeymen  Brass- 
founders  Association  imposes  a fine  upon  any  member 
who  employs  non-unionists  when  he  is  obliged  to  engage 
extra  labour  for  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  The 
members  of  some  associations  are  forbidden  to  teach 
the  trade  to  non-unionists,  or  to  help  them  in  tlieir 
work.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  rules  of  the 
United  Enginekeepers’  Mutual  Protective  Association 
of  Scotland  provide  that  “ if  a member  is  working  where 
the  majority  of  enginekeepers  are  non-unionists,  he 
may  combine  with  them  to  protect  their  common  rights.” 

The  majority  of  the  associations  in  question  have  also 
some  regulations  respecting  the  conditions  of  labour, 
such  as  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  piece-work 
and  overtime.  Thus,  the  rules  of  the  London  Scale, 

Beam,  and  Weighing  Machine  Makers’  Trade  Protection 
Society  provide  that  “the  minimum  wage  is  36s.  a week, 
and  the  maximum  weekly  hours  are  54."  Certain  other 
societies  stipulate  that  their  members  are  not  to  work  for 
less  than  the  established  rate  of  wages.  Piece-work, 
generally  speaking,  is  regarded  with  disfavour,  and 
members  of  some  societies  are  forbidden  to  introduce 
the  system  into  shops  where  it  is  not  already  the  custom. 

It  is  stated  in  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  that  “ the  society  considers  piece-work  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  it  has  to  contend  with.  Every 
member  must  dispense  with  it  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs,  and  prevent  its  introduction  into  any  shop 
where  it  does  not  now  exist.  Members  must  be  paid 
through  the  pay  office,  not  through  the  piece-master. 

Branches  must  stipulate,  when  possible,  that  all  those 
doing  piece-work  are  paid  their  fair  share  of  the  surplus 
through  the  pay  office,  and  that  all  members  have  a 
proper  rated  wage,  apart  from  piece-work  prices.”  The 
rules  of  the  Journeymen  Machine,  Engine  and  Iron 
Grinders’  Friendly  Society,  and  of  a few  other  societies, 
require  that  the  payment  for  piece-work  shall  be  shared 
with  the  foreman,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the 
members  concerned.  Sub-contracts  are  prohibited  by 
some  societies,  and  the  majority  lay  down  regulations 
with  regard  to  apprentices  and  boy  labour.  Thus,  the 
National  Association  of  Nut  and  Bolt  Makers  allows  one 
boy  to  work  with  every  six  Oliver  men.  No  member  of 
the  Operative  Brass  Cock  Finishers’  Society  may  employ 
more  than  one  boy  at  a time,  at  work  which  is  on  the 
recognised  trade  list,  nor  employ  any  boy  over  16 
years  of  age,  if  he  has  not  worked  at  the  trade  before. 
Regulations  are  sometimes  made  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  the  safety  of  employment,  the  pro- 
vision of  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  other  matters. 

(p.)  The  rules  of  the  associations  in  question  are  fre-  (vO  Objects. 
quently  preceded  by  a preface  or  introduction,  in  which 
the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  instituted,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  carry  them  out,  are  given. 

In  many  cases,  no  objects  are  mentioned  beyond  those 
contained  in  this  introduction,  and  some  societies  do 
not  state  any  objects  at  all.  The  regulation  of  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  of  members 
of  the  association  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  objects. 

The  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  mentioned  by 
three  societies,  namely,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron- 
founders,  the  Scissors  Forgers’  Provident  Society,  and 
the  National  Union  of  Stove  Grate  Workers,  all  of 
which  desire  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices. 

The  third  of  these  societies  also  aims  at  obtaining  a 
proper  training  for  them.  The  National  Amalgama- 
tion of  Chain  Makers’  and  Chain  Strikers’  Asssocia- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron- 
founders,  endeavour  to  check  the  introduction  into  the 
trade  of  adult  labourers  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  it.  The  objects  of  some  societies  include  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  other  conditions  of  employment. 

Thus,  protection  against  unlawful  discharge  is  said  to 
be  an  object  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen, 
Cranemen,  Boilermen,  and  Firemen  ; the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  Mechanics 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire ; the  Associated 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain  ; the  British 
Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Association  ; and  the 
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[{ us  fa.)]  Amalgamated  Society  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  The 
formation  of  benefit  funds,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
general  relations  between  employers  and  employed  are 
among  the  objects  put  forward  by  these  societies. 
Certain  more  general  objects  are  also  included,  such  as 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
members,  and  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
trade.  The  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glou- 
cestershire Tin  Plate  Workers’  Union  desires  to 
“ provide  a labour  newspaper.”  Many  societies  refer  to 
the  promotion  of  trade  unionism,  the  assistance  of 
trade  societies  with  similar  objects  to  their  own,  or  the 
federation  of  various  unions  together.  Thus,  it  is  an 
object  of  the  Amalgamated  Tube  Trade  Society  to 
amalgamate  with  other  societies  to  redress  grievances  in 
the  general  conditions  of  labour. 

Joint  Boards.  W9*  («.)  The  history  of  Boards  of  Arbitration  and 
In.)  History . Conciliation  in  the  trades  here  under  review  begins  with 
Board  of  the  establishment,  in  the  year  18G9,  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  Manufactured 
Uonfor'tne1'  dlon  and  Steel  trade  of  the  North  of  England.  The  trade 
m mitfac-  ‘ in  this  district  had  undergone  a very  rapid  development 
tureu  iron  from  the  year  1860  and  onwards,  with  the  consequonco 
Trade %r  the  that  labourers  had  been  hastily  collected  from  all  parts 
North  of  of  the  country.  The  men  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  unable  to 
' understand  the  great  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable. 
These  causes  combined  to  create  a hostile  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  operatives,  and  led  to  some 
very  prolonged  disputes,  during  which  the  opposing  sides 
became  organised  into  two  strong  associations.  The 
labour  difficulties  further  led  to  a disastrous  strike  and 
lock-out  in  the  year  1866,  when  “ themen  were  obliged  to 
give  way  for  a time,  but  did  so  with  much  discontent.” 
Mr.  Dale  came  forward  at  this  stage  to  effect,  if  possible, 
a better  relationship  between  employers  and  employed. 
Ho  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  Mr.  Kane, 
the  workmen’s  leader.  It  was  “chiefly  owing  to  the 
" exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  to  the  influence 
“ that  they  possessed  over  their  respective  sides,"  that 
the  Board  was  established  in  1869  (').  Since  that  date 
the  Board  has  continued  in  successful  operation.  It 
has  effected  60  wages  settlements ; seven  by  mutual 
arrangement,  20  by  arbitration,  and  33  by  sliding  scales. 
Mr.  Dale  was  the  first  president  of  the  Board.  He 
held  that  position  till  1876,  when  Mr.  Whitwell  suc- 
ceeded him.  1-Ie  has,  however,  filled  the  office  of 
referee  since  1883.  The  board,  Mr.  Trow  stated,  has 
no  arrears  of  work.  The  average  number  of  cases  dealt 
with  per  annum  during  the  last  ten  years  is  18-7,  and  the 
total  number  since  February  1883,  is  161.  Only  four- 
cases  have  come  before  Mr.  Dale  as  referee  since  1883 
when  the  office  was  established.  At  present  the  number 
of  cases  brought  before  the  board  tends  to  decrease,  but 
this  is  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  and 
tho  greater  frequency  of  local  settlement,  and  not  to 
any  loss  of  confidence.  The  membership  of  the  board 
was  at  its  highest  point  in  January  1874,  when  it  in- 
cluded 35  works,  and  at  its  lowest  in  January  1888 
when  it  included  10  works.  In  1892,  only  12  works 
were  in  membership,  and  the  number  of  operatives  sub- 
scribing was  4,270.  The  number  of  operatives  has 
varied  from  14,867  in  January  1873,  to  3,127  in  January 
1886.  This  diminished  membership  is  not  due,  however 
to  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  board’ 
but  to  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel,  the  improve- 
ments m machinery,  and  to  the  fact  that  a large  number 
of  the  employers  prefer,  by  standing  outside  the  board 
and  following  its  decision,  to  reap  all  the  benefits  with- 
out sharing  the  expenses  of  membership.  Owing  to  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  industry,  the  number  of 
furnaces  was  diminished  between  1874  and 
1890  from  2,136  to  604,  and  the  steel  workers  who 
replaced  the  puddlers  were  not  at  first  eligible  for 
membership.  Moreover,  less  labour  is  required  to  pro- 
duce steel  than  iron,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  fewer 
men  were  employed  to  produce  1,158,874  tons  in  1890 
than  there  were  to  produce  613,812  tons  in  1873  The 
introduction  of  machinery  has  caused  a similar  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  men  employed  and  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  board.  Finally,  the  men  are  ineligible 
for  membership,  unless  their  employers  are  subscribers. 
Ihe  confidence  felt  in  the  board,  Mr.  Trow  stated  is 
now  greater  than  ever,  and  its  decisions  are  lovallv 
carried  ou t , both  by  the  men  and  by  the  employers.^  In 
May  1876,  upon  the  refusal  of  a small  section  of  the 
men  s organisation  to  obey  a decision  of  the  board,  that 
body  pauTcompensation  to  the  employers  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  con- 

ballott®df°r  substitutes  to  take  over  the 

work  of  the  recusants.  It  maybe  noted  that  the  de- 
p.  L "l»r^  Yofll'S  °C  Arbltration  ttnJ  Conciliation, 


cisions  of  the  board  have  been  retrospective  ever  since 
its  formation.  In  questions  concerning  an  advance  in  * 143 
wages,  the  men  are  willing  to  continue  working  upon 
the  original  terms,  pending  the  decision  of  the  board 
because  they  know  that  tho  extra  payment  will  take 
effect  from  the  moment  that  their  claim  is  filed.  When 
questions  concerning  a reduction  in  wages  come  before 
tho  board,  the  employers  continue  to  pay  tho  original 
rate,  and  trust  to  tho  men’s  honesty  to  refund  tho  extra 
amount  if  tho  decision  is  given  against  thorn.  This 
trust,  Mr.  Trow  added,  has  only  once  been  abused 
by  tho  men.  In  view  of  tho  fact  that,  before  the 
board  was  established,  it  was  impossible  for  employers 
and  omployod  to  agree  upon  any  question  of  a 
change  in  tho  rate  of  wages  without  a cessation  of  work 
it  is  evident  that  a great  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
Moreover,  since  the  year  1873,  tho  puddling  trade  haB 
been  “ docaying,”  and  the  board  has  had  groat  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  wages,  and  preventing  employers  and  em- 
ployed from  trying  to  take  advantage  of  each  other. 

Yet,  only  two  or  three  short  stoppages  have  occurred 
since  its  formation.  These  were  all  merely  sectional 
and  the  operative  members  of  the  board  did  their  best 
Mr.  Whitwell  stated,  to  chock  them.  The  board  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  removing  a large  number  of 
evils,  and  to  have  croated  a friendly'  and  courteous 
relationship  between  tho  rival  parties  (').  The  first 
attempt  to  form  a Wages  Board  in  tho  Midlands  was 
made  in  1872,  when  an  equal  number  of  representatives  SniWata 
of  the  associations  of  employers  and  employed  re-  Doara<  18,°. 
spectivcly  met  for  tho  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling 
wages.  Their  proceedings  were,  however,  quite  in- 
formal. No  rules  were  drawn  up,  no  special  times  of 
meeting  were  fixed,  and  no  president  was  appointed. 

About  two  years  later,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
board  for  tho  district  of  South  Staffordshire  and  the 
new  iron-making  district  of  Middlesborougli,  but  this 
failed.  In  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1876,  the  em- 
ployers and  employed  of  South  Staffordshire  agreed 
upon  the  formation  of  a board  to  be  called  the  South 
Staffordshire  Mill  and  Forge  Wages  Board,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  employers  and  operatives,  a chair- 
man (who  was,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  the  chairman  • 
of  the  Ironmasters’  Association),  two  secretaries  and  a 
president.  Tho  last  was  to  bo  a gentleman  outside  the 
trade,  who  should  arbitrate  when  the  board  came  to  a 
deadlock,  and  whoso  award  should  bo  final.  The  board 
was  constituted  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the 
similar  board  in  tho  North  of  England,  and  continued 
in  this  form  successfully  in  operation  from  1876  to  1886. 

It  was  then  re-organised  upon  a wider  basis,  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  iron-making  district  of  which  Bir- 
mingham is  tho  centre,  and  its  titlo  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board.  The  board 
has,  however,  very  little  connection  with  the  steel  trade. 

In  March  1892,  42  firms  were  represented  by  the  twelve 
employer-representatives  on  tho  board.  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Hingley  that  employers  who  are  represented  on 
the  board,  without  being  actually  members  of  it,  are  not 
so  completely  in  touch  with  their  men  as  those  that 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  men’s  representa- 
tives. Mr.  Aucott  even  stated  that  the  board  would 
cease  to  exist,  unless  the  rules  of  tho  board  were  amended 
m such  a way  that  each  of  the  firms  connected  with  the 
board  had  two  representatives  on  it,  one  chosen  by 
the  employers  and  one  by  the  employed0.  The  board 
has  proved  very  useful  in  preventing  disputes,  no  general 
strike  or  cessation  of  work  having  occurred  since  its 
establishment.  Mr.  Hingley  acknowledged  that  the 
board  had  “ been  an  education  for  both  sides  ” ; “ as  a 
' result,  the  employers  took  up  a much  less  arbitrary 
' attitude  than  heretofore,  and  the  workmen  were  much 
“ more  reasonable  in  their  demands.”  Moreover,  “ the 
1 workmen  are  much  more  amenable  to  their  leaders, 
and  the  industry  can  be  carried  on  without  that  danger 
from  strikes  and  lockouts  which  formerly  interfered 
. with  it " (*).  The  Cleveland  blast  furnacemen  and  CJwftoii 
ironmasters  agreed  in  1872  to  a sliding  scale,  and  a Joint  “and  i!!tu< 
Committee  in  connexion  therewith.  A similar  sliding  Funaeeme» 
foonVVTS  ftehhshed  in  tho  Cumberland  district  in 
1880.f  In  1880,  a Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concilia-  and  «k 
tion  for  the  Wrought  Nail  Trade  was  established  at 
Birmingham,  “to  arbitrate  on  all  questions  of  wages 
„ *h.at  may  be  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  ’ 
joint  consent  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  and  by 


! noted  that  tho  Board  hn 


r boloro."  (The  “Labour  Tribune," 


„..Jt  5th,  1803.) 
t Sm  mjprn^Seotion  108  (ft.). 

* ' ‘ ’T-'  ’”•>  PP.  100-101.  Memorandum  on  the  Rules  of  Boards 

" “ “ - Hingley,  14978.  (“)  Memoran- 


(‘)  Digest,  Vol.  11„, 

if  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  p.  xxxvii.  ningiey  14078. 
”m  Rules  of  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  p.xi 


Vol.  11.  pp.  101-102.  Hingley,  15686-8. 
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« conciliatory  means  to  interpose  its  influence  to  put  an 
*i  end  to  any  dispute  that  may  arise.”  The  board  con- 
sisted of  twelve  employers  and  twelve  workmen.  Three 
committees  were  appointed,  each  composed  of  four 
employers  and  four  workmen,  one  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  “ Cwt.”  work,  one  the  “ Bromsgrove  ” work, 
and  the  other  the  “M”  nails  made  in  the  Dudley  or 
« XJp-Country  ” districts.  Owing,  however,  to  the  refusal 
of  some  masters  to  join  it,  and  the  consequent  under- 
selling of  some  of  the  members,  the  board  was  a failure, 
and  came  to  an  end  within  one  year  (!).  During  and 
after  the  strike  at  Bromsgrove,  1891-2,  conferences  took 
place  between  employers  and  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiation.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a Wages  Board,  composed  of  six  repre- 
sentatives of  each  party,  with  a view  to  avoiding  strikes 
in  the  future  (s).  In  August  1890,  a Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  was  established  in  connexion  with 
with  the  manufactured  steel  trade  in  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Its  constitution  and  rules  are  closely  copied 
from  those  of  the  Board  for  the  Manufactured  Iron 
and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  the  standing  Committee,  which  is  absent  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  Board.  The  formation  of  this 
board  was  the  consequence  of  a strike  of  the  Scotch 
millmen,  which  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  Sheriff 
Spens.  Overtures  for  starting  the  board,  Mr.  Cronin 
stated,  came  from  the  employers.  The  suggestion  was 
“ readily  accepted  ” by  the  men.  but  they  appear  now  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  it,  and  “ have  even  gone  so  far,” 
he  added,  “ as  to  instruct  me  to  withdraw  the  delegates 
from  the  board  ” (3).  Mr.  Cronin  admitted  that  the 
board  had  not  worked  well.  In  certain  instances  the  em- 
ployers acted  in  violation  of  its  rules,  as  well  as  of  its 
practice.  The  men,  moreover,  had  given  them  no  excuse 
for  their  conduct  by  similar  acts  of  disloyalty  on  their 
part,  except  in  one  case,  when  a small  section  struck 
against  an  award  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  leaders, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  find  other  men  to  supply  their 
places.  In  order  that  a board  of  this  nature  may  be 
successful,  “ it  must  have  a strong  organisation  behind 
“ it”  (4).  In  September  1890,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workmen  in  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  iron 
and  steel  trade,  for  a sliding  scale  and  Joint  Committee. 
The  board  has  only  had  one  general  statement  to  deal 
with  since  its  formation.  Several  minor  matters,  how- 
ever, arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the  sliding  scale,  have 
been  brought  before  it  for  settlement  (5).  In  the  same 
year,  a Board  of  Conciliation  for  the  Amalgamated 
Brass  Trades  was  established  at  Birmingham,  which  is 
said  to  have  already  performed  some  useful  work  (6). 
mu  am  ami  ^or  *as*  *w0  years,  Mr.  Juggins  stated  in  March, 

Trade  Board,  1892,  a Board  of  Conciliation  or  Joint  Committee  had 
18M-  existed  in  connexion  with  the  uut  and  bolt  trade.  It 
had,  he  added,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  many  strikes 
which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  in  the  year 
Pnpoied  1891 , owing  to  depression  in  trade  (7).  In  March 
mnexlon  1892,  Mr.  Hodge  stated  that  conferences  had  been 
utth  Brituh  held  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a Board  of 
Smeiieri’  Conciliation  in  connection  with  the  British  Steel  Smelters’ 
AuxMion.  Association.  It  had  been  afn-eed  to  constitute  such  a 
board,  and  a committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  its 
rules.  The  employers’  representatives,  however,  desired 
to  frame  a rule  to  the  effect  that  half  the  expenses  of  the 
board  should  be  deducted  from  the  men’s  wages,  and  the 
men’s  representatives  had  proposed  that  their  share  of 
the  expenses  should  be  paid  through  the  union.  “ The 
“ objection  of  the  employers,"  Mr.  Hodge  stated,  to  this 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  men,  “ was  that  in  accepting 
“ that  rule  it  would  practically  compel  them  to  make 
“ every  man  a union  man.  We  on  our  part  did  not  see 
“ that  that  was  a very  great  hardship,  as  the  men  in  the 
“ various  works  were  afl  union  men  anyhow.  . . . Unless 
“ the  men  who  formed  the  board  were  our  members  we 
“ would  have  no  control  over  them.  . . . That  was 
“ the  difference  of  opinion,”  and  negotiations  were  sus- 
pended in  consequence  (8)  There  is,  Mr.  Lougher  stated, 
a tendency  in  the  South  Wales  district  towards  a better 
understanding  of  employers  and  employed  (s). 

0)  Relation,  . (J.)  No  boards  of  conciliation  have  been  established  in 
JjSj*  connection  with  the  other  industries  included  under  this 
and  employed  group,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  relations  which 
Maun  ex*st  ^tween  the  Scotch  ironmasters  and  blast-furnace- 
■ men,  and  between  the  members  of  the  Enginemen,  Fire- 
men, and  Boilermen's  Association  and  the  Cleveland 
ironmasters,  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 


m  of 
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:viii.  (*)  Digest  Vol.  II.,  p.  102 ; Cronin,  16317.  (»)  Memorandum 
lies  ot  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  p.  xxxviii.,  Digest 
P-  102.  (")  Memorandum  on  the  Rules  of  Boards  of  Arbitration 


ployed  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Amalgamated  r«  14g 1 
Society  of  Engineers  has  no  uniform  policy  with  regard 
to  its  dealings  with  employers,  but  varies  its  attitude, 

Mr.  Whittaker  stated,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  different  districts.  The  society  encourages  its 
various  district  organisations  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  district  associations  of  employers,  before 
resorting  to  strikes,  and  the  employers  are  in  most 
cases  quite  willing  to  confer.  With  regard  to  the 
Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Jack  stated 
that  the  employers’  associations  (viz.,  the  North-East  of 
Scotland  Iron  Founders’  Association  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  Iron  Founders’  Association)  meet  the  men’s 
union  in  conference,  by  means  of  delegates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  questions  which  relate  to  wages  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  generally.  On  the  other 
hand,  disputed  questions  which  arise  between  the  brass- 
founders  and  their  employers  have  generally  been 
arranged  amicably  between  the  men’s  association  and 
individual  employers.  They  have  no  official  dealings 
with  the  employers’  association  as  such  (‘).  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  chain  and  nail  makers,  the  joiners,  the 
engineers,  and  representatives  from  certain  other  indus- 
tries expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  (3). 

(c.)  The  constitution  of  the  boards  in  question  is  (e.)  Comiitu- 
the  same  in  so  far  as  they  all  consist  of  equal  numbers  "on  and 
of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed.  The  g° 
number  of  members  on  each  side  varies  from  six  to 
twelve,  but  in  the  North  of  England  Manufactured  Iron 
and  Steel  Trade  Board  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Manu- 
factured Steel  Trade  Board,  one  representative  of  each 
side  from  each  of  the  works  in  membership  may  sit 
upon  the  board.  An  equal  representation  of  labour  and 
capital  has  been  the  object  kept  in  view  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  boards ; nevertheless  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  except  in  the  South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel 
Trade  Sliding  Scale  Committee,  to  provide  for  a decision 
in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  tbe  votes  of  the  members. 

Thus,  disputed  questions  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
board  are  referred,  in  the  North  of  England  Iron  and 
Steel  Trade  and  West  of  Scotland  Steel  Trade  Con- 
ciliation Boards,  to  the  referee,  and  in  the  Midland 
Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board  to  the  president,  who  “ must 
“ be  a person  of  position  not  connected  with  the  iron 
trade.”  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Cumberland  Blast-furnacemen’s  Joint  Committees,  the 
two  sides  each  appoint  one  arbitrator,  and  these  two 
choose  an  umpire.  The  officers,  generally  speaking,  are 
a president  or  chairman,  vice-president  or  vice-chairman, 
one  or  two  treasurers,  and  two  secretaries.  Two  auditors 
are  also  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade 
of  the  North  of  England,  and  the  Manufactured  Steel 
Trade  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  Cleveland  Blast- 
furnacemen’s  Joint  Committee  has  no  permanent  chair- 
man, but  one  is  elected  at  each  meeting  by  the  members 
present.  Some  boards  appoint  sub-committees  which 
deal  with  those  questions  which  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  laid  before  the  full  board,  or  to  which 
all  questions  must  in  the  first  instance  be  referred,  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  full  board.  Thus,  the  North 
of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Board  of  Conciliation 
annually  appoints  from  its  members  a standing  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  ten  representatives  of  the  employers* 

(only  five  of  whom,  however,  may  speak  or  vote  at 
any  meeting),  and  five  representatives  of  the  workmen, 
in  addition  to  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
board.  All  questions  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
submitted  to  this  standing  committee,  which  investigates 
and  has  power  to  settle  all  matters  referred  to  it,  except 
a general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  or  the  selection  of  an 
arbitrator.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Midland  Iron 
and  Steel  Wages  Board,  a dispute  arising  at  any  works 
may  be  referred  to  a sub-committee  consisting  of  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  one  member  from  each  side  of 
the  board,  and  the  two  secretaries. 

(cl.)  Most  of  the  rules  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  (<*■)  BUput* 
the  right  of  bringing  any  dispute  under  the  considers-  wpuiaM<mi. 
tion  of  the  board.  ’In  the  Cleveland  Blastfumacemen's 
Joint  Committee,  any  workman  member  who  has  a 
grievance,  must  lay  it  before  the  committee  of  his  lodge. 

If,  after  investigation,  the  committee  decides  that  the 
case  shall  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Council,  it  must  first 
appoint  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the  manager  of  the 
works  where  the  dispute  arose,  to  endeavour  to  settle 
the  dispute.  In  the  South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Trade 
Joint  Committee,  no  appeal  may  be  made  before  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  the  matter  locally 


• This  double  representation  ol  the  employers  was  introduced  by  mutual 
consent,  because  It  appeared  that  the  employers’  nominees  were  not  able  to 
attend  as  regularly  as  those  of  the  operatives.  (Digest,  Vol.  n,  p.  100.) 

(■)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  37,  41,  63  ; Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  33,  39,  41, 43. 
(»)  Digest,  Vol.  n.,  p.  104 ; Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  82-3. 
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between  the  owner  01*  manager  and  the  workmen  thom- 
selvea,  and  the  rules  of  the  Cumberland  Blastfurnace- 
men’s  Joint  Committee  contain  a similar  regulation. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  North  of  England  Iron 
and  Steel  Trade  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Steel  Trado 
Boards  of  Conciliation,  any  member  who  has  a grievance 
must  lay  it  first  before  the  manager  or  foreman  of  the 
works,  and  then,  if  necessary,  before  the  operative  re- 
presentative of  the  works,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  attempt  to  effect  a settlement  with  the 
manager  or  foreman  in  question.  Regulations  are  laid 
down  as  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
attempts  at  settlement  are  to  be  made,  and  it  is  only  after 
their  failure  that  a written  statement  of  the  case  is  to  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  employer  and  operative  re- 
presentatives of  the  works,  and  forwarded  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  When  any 
difference  arises  at  any  of  the  works  connected  with  the 
Midlandlron  and  StoelWagos  Board, tho  Works’  represen- 
tatives must  first  endeavour  to  effect  a settlement.  If  they 
fail,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  a sub-committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  it,  whichmay  summonaboardmeot- 
ing,  if  necessary.  If  all  preliminary  attemptsat  settlement 
fail,  the  matter  Is  laid  boforc  the  board  or  committee. 
It  is  then  stipulated  in  the  rules  of  some  of  the  boards 
that  a written  statement  of  the  case  must  have  been  pre- 
pared and  laid  boforo  tho  board  by  tho  two  parties  to  the 
dispute,  and,- in  some  cases,  they  are  required  to  sign  a 
submission  to  the  decision  of  tho  board,  boforo  the  latter 
commences  its  inquiry.  Verbal  evidence  may,  as  a rulo, 
be  brought  forward  in  addition  to  the  written  state- 
ments. The  members  of  tho  board  vote  upon  tho 
question  at  issue,  and  the  rulos  provide  for  tho  equalisa- 
tion of  the  voting  power  of  the  two  sides  by  the  with- 
drawal of  as  many  members  upon  tho  side  on  which  there 
is  a majority,  as  will  make  the  two  sides  equal.  In  tho 
North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Trado  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, if  the  employer  or  operative  representative  of 
any  works  is  absont  from  a meeting,  the  other  represen- 
tative of  the  works  is  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  the  Midland 
Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  if  any  representatives 
of  tho  employers  or  workmen  are  absent,  the  secretaries 
of  their  respective  sides  are  empowered  to  vote  in  their 
place.  Finally,  if  no  agreement  can  bo  arrived  at  by 
moans,  of  conciliation,  tho  rules  generally  contain  some 
provision  for  reference  to  arbitration.  In  the  North  of 
England  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  West  of  Scotland 
Steel  Trade  Boards  of  Conciliation,  when  the  question  is 
a general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  a board  meeting  must  be 
held,  at  which  the  referee  may  be  invited  to  preside,  and 
in  cose  no  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the  matter  must  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  an  individual  arbitrator. 

(e.)  A certain  length  of  notice  of  any  proposed  altera- 
tion in  the  rules  is  usually  required.  In  the  North  of 
England  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Conciliation  Board,  altera- 
tions, in  the  rules  may  only  be  made  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year,  and  notice  of  tho  pro- 
posed alterations  must  be  given  one  month  beforehand. 
In  certain  boards,  it  is  also  a rule  that,  pending  the 
decision,  the  board  or  committee  must  do  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  strike  or  lock-out.  The 
North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation lays  down  that  there  must  be  no  strike  or 
suspension  of  work  pending  the  decision  of  the  board  ; 
should  such  take  place,  the  board  will  refuse  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  in  dispute  till  work  is  resumed,  and  will 
take  the  fact  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  case 
The  West  of  Scotland  Steel  Trade  Board  of  Conciliation 
has  similar  regulations. 

(/•)  No  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  rules  of  the 
Cumberland  Ironmasters’  and  Blastfurnacemen’s  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Trade 
Sliding  Scale  Committee.  In  the  other  boards  the  ob- 
jects are  in  all  cases  very  similar,  and  include  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  wages  and  the  adjustment  of  any 
dispute  which  may  arise  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  or  locality  in  question.  Tho 
Cleveland  Ironmasters’  and  Blastfurnacemen’s  Joint 
Committee,  it  may  be  noted,  expressly  limits  its  power 
by  excluding  from  its  jurisdiction  “ county  questions 

or  such  as  may  affect  the  whole  trade."  (')  ’ 

Written  evidence  has  been  received  from  the 
Shipbuilders’  Associations  on  the  Wear  and  on  the  Tees 
and  atHartiepod,  from  the  East  of  Scotland  Association 
°!  caP1eer3  and  Ironfounders,  the  National  Federation 
Of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers,  and  the  Belfast  Em- 
ployers' Association,  a combination  of  employers 
anl'n-on  fo  engineering,  machine-making, 

• in  the  oral  evidence  that  the 

National  Federation  of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  had 
been  in  existence  for  about  three  years.  It  is  not  re- 
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gisterod  under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  but  is  virtually  a 
trado  union  for  tho  purpose  of  protecting  the  employers’ 
interests.  (*)  About  40  employers  aro  connected  with 


. „ e connected  with 

the  Association,  which  together  employ,  as  ship-builders 
and  in  tho  various  works  connected  therewith,  about 

45.000  persons.  The  East  of  Scotland  Association  of 
Engineers  and  Ironfoundors  was  established  in  18G5 
and  includes  111  employers,  who  together  employ  about 
0,000  men.  In  the  ease  of  the  other  associations  tho 
date  of  establishment  is  not  given.  Tho  Shipbuilders’ 
Associations  on  the  Wear  and  on  the  Toes  and  at  Hartle- 
pool ombraco  thirteen  and  six  firms  respectively.  About 

10.000  workpeople  aro  employed  at  tho  establishments 
connected  with  the  former  association.  The  rulos  of 
tho  Belfast  Employers’  Association  and  the  East  of 
Scotland  Association  of  Engineers  and  Ironfounders 
are  tho  only  ones  which  have  been  banded  in  to  the 
Commission.^) 


(A)  Tho  government  of  tho  latter  association  is  (i.) 
vested  in  a Board  of  directors  chosen  annually.  The 
officers  of  tho  societies  aro  a president  or  chairman  smrm,nl' 
treasurer,  and  secretary.  Tho  Association  of  Engineers 
and  Ironfounders  has  also  a vice-president,  and  the 
Bolfast  Employers’  Association  appoints  an  auditor. 

Tho  board  of  directors  in  the  former  association  meets 
quarterly,  and  special  meetings  are  called  at  the  request 
of  the  president  or  vice-president,  who  has  a second  or 
casting  voto  at  these  and  all  other  meetings.  General 
meetings  of  the  associations  are  hold  annually.  Special 
gonoral  mootings  are  hold  in  tho  former  association  at 
such  times  as  may  be  appointed  by  tho  directors,  or  at 
tho  requost  of  six  members,  and  in  the  latter  associa- 
tion on  tho  request  of  any  member.  Each  membor  of 
tho  former  association  has  only  one  vote,  and  in  the 
latter  one  to  throe  votes,  according  to  tho  number  of 
workmen  employed.  All  questions  as  to  tho  construction 
of  tho  rules  of  tho  former  association  are  referred  to 
tho  directors,  whose  decision  is  fiual.  Any  director  dis- 
satisfiod  with  the  decision  of  the  board  may  appeal  to 
the  next  general  mooting,  or  the  directors  may  appoint 
a special  general  meeting,  the  decision  of  which  is  final. 

No  alteration  in  tho  rules  of  these  associations  can  be 
made  except  at  a general  meeting,  previous  to  which 
notice  of  tho  proposed  change  has  been  given  to  the 
members. 

(c.)  Membership  of  the  former  association  is  open  to  (£)*•*■ 
employers  who  carry  on  business  in  the  district  as  “hi,, 
engineers  or  ironfoundors,  and  of  the  latter  association  ral™« 
to  “ employers  and  managing  directors  of  limited  com-  {riMm!”*" 

panics  employing  skilled  labour,  or  their  authorised 
“ representatives."  The  entrance  fee  to  the  former 
association  is  21.  The  subscriptions  are  payable 
annually,  and  amount  in  the  former  association  to  21. 

(or  such  sum  as  the  directors  may  fix  from  time  to  time), 
and  vary  in  tho  hitter  association  from  10s.  to  20s., 
according  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed.  Any 
breach  of  rules  in  tho  former  association  is  punishable 
by  a fine  not  exceeding  51.,  or  expulsion  from  the 
society. 

(il.)  No  regulations  with  regard  to  disputes  are  given  (&)  Dm" 
in  the  rules  of  tho  Bolfast  Employers’  Association.  Any 
member  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Association  of  Engineers 
and  Ironfounders,  “ who  considers  himself  aggrieved  by 
“ the  conduct  of  the  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  work- 
“ men  in  his  employment,  may  inform  the  secretary,  who 
“ shall  report  the  matter  to  the  president.  The  latter,  if 
“ he  sees  cause,  may  order  a special  meeting  of  tho  board 
“ of  directors  to  be  summoned.” 

(e.)  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  em" 
ployment  occur  in  both  of  the  societies  in  question-  regard u 
Tho  East  of  Scotland  Association  lays  down  that  “ the  “"‘Sj 
“ week’s  work  is  57  hours,  and  is  paid  for  as  fiO  hours. 

“ Fortnightly  payments  shall  continue,  except  where  the 
“ present  practice  is  different.  Workmen  shall  work 
“ overtime  when  required,  and  be  paid  therefor  as 
“ formerly.”  In  this  society  and  in  the  Belfast  Em- 
ployers' Association,  members  may  not  employ  workmen 
who  have  left  'other  members,  without  applying  to  the 
former  employer  for  information. 

(/.)  The  objects  of  tho  former  association  are  “to  W®*"' 
“ regulate  the  terms  of  agreement  with  journeymen, 

“ apprentices,  or  workmen  In  the  employment  of  mem- 
“ bers ; and  generally  to  protect  and  promote  the 
“ interests  of  members  in  all  questions  arising  in  connec- 
“ tion  therewith.”  . The  latter  association  desires  “ to 
“ collect  and  furnish  information  on  all  subjects  of  in- 
“ terost  to  the  employers  of  skilled  labour  ; to  discuss 
“ questions  affecting  the  interests  of  such  employers  ; to 
“ take  joint  action,  when  advisable,  in  case  of  wages’  dis- 
“ pntes,  strikes,  or  other  matters  connected  with  the 
“ employment  of  labour.” 
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151.  Oral  or  written  evidence  has  been  received  from 
seventeen  associations  of  employed  in  the  various  branches 
1 of  tbo  shipbuilding  industry.  Eight  of  these  are  ship- 
’ wrights’  societies,  viz.,  the  Hull  Shipwrights’  Provident 
Association,  the  United  Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Shipwrights,  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society,  in- 
cluding the  Chatham  Ship  Construction  Association,  the 
Chatham  Royal  Dockyard  Ship  Joiners'  Association,  and 
the  Chatham  Dockyard  Iron  Caulkers’  Society ; the 
Liverpool  Shipwrights’  Trade  and  Friendly  Association, 
and  the  Newport  Shipwrights’  Society.  Two  of  the 
societies  are  connected  with  the  boat  or  barge  building 
industry,  viz.,  the  Boat  Builders'  Trade  Union  of  the 
River  Thames,  and  the  Barge  Builders’  Trade  Union. 
The  other  societies  are  the  United  Society  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  the  Liverpool 
Operative  Ship  Painters’  Association,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  (Ship)  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  Sail- 
makers’  Society  (London  and  Glasgow  branches),  the 
Rose  of  Tyne  Society  of  Drillers  and  Cutters,  and  the 
United  Drillers’  and  Cutters’  Society.  The  rules  of  all 
these  societies  have  been  handed  in  to  the  Commission, 
but  those  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners1  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  summary  on 
organisations  of  employed  in  the  building,  printing,  and 
.miscellaneous  trades. 

(a.)  The  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders  was  established  in  the  year  1834, 
and  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
membership  amounts  to  37,000  out  of  a total  of  about  50,000 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  includes  the  five  classes  of 
mechanics  connected  with  iron  and  steel  shipbuilding. 
Mr.  Knight  stated  that  nearly  190,000Z.  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  society  to  form  a reserve  fund,  and 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  society’s  income  is  devoted  to 
accident,  sick,  out-of-work,  and  superannuation  benefits 
and  to  other  benevolent  purposes.  The  proportion  of 
its  income  devoted  to  dispute  allowance  had  averaged 
during  the  last  11  years  only  about  3 3 por  cent,  per 
annum.  This  proportion.  Mr.  Knight  added,  is  *•  sur- 
■“  prisingly  small,"  especially  if  regard  be  paid  to  the 
fact  that  the  suspension  of  work  due  to  the  continual 
readjustments  of  the  prices  paid  for  piece-work,  on 
which  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  union 
are  engaged,  are  classed  as  disputes,  even  when  amicably 
conducted  throughout.  Even  taking  a period  of  21 
years,  the  average  proportion  of'  the  annual  income  of 
the  society  spent  in  disputes  is  not  more  than  5 per 
cent  (').  With  regard  to  the  development  of  organisa- 
tion in  Scotland,  Mr.  Conley  stated  that  the  Scotch 
-workers  have  lately  become  well  organised,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  over  7,000  members  in  that  country. 
Only  2 per  cent,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  tho  industry 
are  still  outside  the  union,  and  they,  he  added,  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  small  boiler  shops  and  the  bridge 
and  girder  shops  inland  (s)  There  aro  1,800  members 
of  the  union  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and,  in  the  town 
of  Belfast,  there  are  no  non-unionists  (3).  'The  South 
Wales  district,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  well  organised, 
and  Mr.  Fox  stated  that  in  the  ironworks  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  break  up  the 
union  and  employ  non-union  men  (*).  In  1844,  the 
Liverpool  Shipwrights’  Trade  and  Friendly  Society  was 
formed,  and  its  membership  at  the  present  time  was 
stated  to  amount  to  1,350  (*)..  The  Amalgamated  Society 
'of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  embraces  both  the 
house  and  ship  branches  of  the  trade,  has  held  a con- 
tinuous existence  since  the  year  1860.  It  has  now 
36,000  members,  of  whom  7,000  are  engaged  in  the  ship- 
building branch  of  the  trade.  . . The  Bargebuilders’ 
Society  was  founded  in  1872,  and  includes  420  put  of 
the  500  bargebuilders  employed  on  the  Thames.  This 
society  was  amalgamated  with  an  older  organisation  in 
1890  (G).  In  many  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
local  shipwrights’  societies  began  to  be  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  since  1850,  Mr.  Wilkie  stated,  these  had 
been  connected  “ by  correspondence  and  annual  dele- 
“ gates’  meetings.”  The  single  central  society  was 
established  in  the  year  1882.  Owing  to  the  pace  at  which 
this  union  has  absorbed  the  local  societies,  its  member- 
ship has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  now  amounts  to  12,000.  There  still 
remain,  however,  between  4,000  and  5,000  shipwrights  in 
local  societies,  and  there  are  a few  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  organisation  at  all.  The  union  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  (7).  In  1883,  the  Chatham 
Ship  Construction  Association  was  established,  and,  in 
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1886,  the  Sailmakers’ Society,  Glasgow.  The  member- 

ship  of  the  latter  society  numbers  180  ; thero  are  no  non-  cs  {a,  i 

unionists  in  the  distinct  (*). 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  Comti- 
of  the  above  societies,  there  is  a striking  difference  mvlnment. 
between  the  elaborate  regulation  of  associations  like  the 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders  and  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society, 
and  the  simple  constitution  of  small  societies  like  the 
Boat  Builders’  Trades  Union  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  government  in  all  the  associations  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  Executive  Council,  Committee,  or  Committee  of 
Management.  The  officers  are  a president  or  chairman 
and  secretary.  There  are  also,  generally  speaking, 
auditors  and  trustees ; the  latter,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders,  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council.  In  certain  cases  one  or  more 
vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  and  assistant  secretary,  are 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  other  officers,  and,  in  tho 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders,  a referee  is  chosen  from  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council.  The  supreme  government  of 
these  societies  is  vested  either  in  a General  Council, 
conference,  or  delegate  meeting,  as  in  the  larger  societies, 
or  in  a general  meeting  of  members  of  the  association. 

Thus,  in  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  the  General  Council,  one  member 
of  which  is  elected  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
others  by  the  districts  from  candidates  nominated  by  the 
branches,  “ decides  all  matters  reserved  for  its  decision.” 

In  the  United  Kingdom  Society  of  Shipwrights,  a con- 
ference meeting  of  branch  delegates  is  held  every  alter- 
nate year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  A delegate  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  is  summoned, 
when  required,  by  the  Executive  Council.  General 
meetings  in  the  smaller  societies  are  held  annually,  half- 
yearly,  quarterly,  fortnightly,  or  even  weekly.  Special 
conferences,  delegate  or  general  meetings  may,  as  a rule, 
be  summoned  on  the  request  of  the  Executive  or  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  association.  Regu- 
lations for  branch  and  district  government  are  laid  down 
by  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders  and  the  Associated  Shipwrights’ 

Society.  The  form  of  government  is  similar  in  both 
cases  to  that  of  the  central  administration.  Members 
may  appeal  from  the  branch  Committee  to  the  district 
Committee  or  Executive  Council  or  Committee,  thence, 
in  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Ron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders,  “ to  the  society  through  the  monthly 
“ report,"  and,  in  the  Associated  Shipwrights’  Society, 

“ to  the  delegate  meeting,  or  finally  to  the  votes  of  all 
“ members.”  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rose  of 
Tyne  Society  of  Drillers  and  Cutters,  Northumberland, 
and  of  the  United  Drillers’  and  Cutters’  Society,  “ detcr- 
“ mines  all  appeals.”  In  the  London  and  Glasgow 
branches  of  the  Sailmakers’  Society,  and  iri  the  Liverpool 
Operative  Ship  Painters’  Association,  any  member- may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Executive  to  a general 
meeting  of  the  society.  Disputes  between  members  and 
the  officers  or  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Shipwrights’ 

Trade  and  Friendly  Association  must  be  referred  “ to 
“ three  of  the  five  arbitrators,  who  are  elected  at  a 
“ general  meeting.”  No  provision  for  appeal  on  the  part 
of  dissatisfied  members  is  made  in  the  rules  of  the  other 
societies.  Generally  speaking,  new  rules  may  be  added, 
or  old  rules  altered  or  rescinded,  only  by  an  ordinary  or 
special  general  meeting,  a general  Council  meeting  or  a 
conference  of  the  society.  A certain  length  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  alterations  is  frequently  required : before 
they  can  bo  discussed.  The  rules  of  the  Associated 
Shipwrights’  Society  and  the  Rose  of  Tyne  Society  of 
Drillers  and  Cutters,  provide  that  the  rules  may  also  be 
altered  by  submitting  the  proposed  changes  to  all  mem- 
bers by  circulars  or  otherwise.  Changes  may  be  made 
in  the  rules  of  the  United  Society'  of  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders  by  the  vote  of  a majority  of 
all  the  members,  “ after  submitting  the  proposed  altera- 
“ tions  to  the  society  in  the  monthly  report.” 

(c.)  The  rates  of  contributions  vary  considerably  in  an<UoMH- 
the  different  societies,  and  are  payable  weekly,  fort-  buttons. 
nightly,  monthly,  or  quarterly.  Members  in  arrears 
for  a specified  length  of  time  are  suspended  from 
all  or  certain  benefits  of  the  society,  until  all  Arrears 
have  been  paid  up,  and  they  have  been  “ clear  upon  the 
“ books  ’’  for  a certain  specified  period.  Members  in 
arrears  for  a longer  period  are  excluded  from  the 
society.  The  entrance  fees,  rates  of  contribution, fand 
the  benefit  funds  connected  with  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion, are  given  in  the  following  table. 

(■)  Tabulates  Rules,  Nos,  106,  113 ; Answers  to  Schedules  ol  Questions, 
p.  49. 
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ft  m.  ft.)]  I*1  may  bo  noted  that  these  benefits  are  only  grantod 

in  accordance  with  certain  specified  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  rides. 

(d.)  In  the  event  of  a dispute  with  an  employer,  the  mem- 
rfnuiniK.  bora  concerned  are  generally  required  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  secretary  or  other  officers  of  the  branch  or  lodge,  or 
before  the  general  secretary  of  the  association  or 
Executive  Committee.  These  officials  must  investigate 
the  matter,  and  endeavour  if  possible  to  arrange  the 
question  in  dispute.  In  the  United  Kingdom  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Shipwrights,  a Committee  of  In- 
vestigation is  appointed,  composed  of  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  two  from  the  branch  of  the 
society  connected  with  the  dispute,  and  one  from  oaeli 
of  the  two  nearest  branches.  This  Committee  trios  “ all 
“ peaceful  means  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement,”  and, 
if  it  fails  in  its  attempt,  has  power  to  sanction  a striko. 
If  the  local  authorities  in  the  other  societies  fail  to  bring 
about  a settlement,  information  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
general  secretary,  who  must  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Central  Executive.  This  body  must  then  try  to  arrange 
the  matter  peaceably,  if  possible,  otherwise  a special 
meeting  of  the  association  is,  in  some  instances,  called  to 
decide  the  same.  Tho  rules  frequently  provide  that 
strikes  may  not  be  undertaken,  nor  individual  members 
leave  their  employment,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive.  In  somo  cases  the  consent  of  either  a 
simple  or  specified  majority  of  the  members  is  necessary 
before  the  cessation  of  work  may  take  place.  Thus,  the 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
builders provides  that  a general  vote  by  ballot  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  funds  of  the  society  aro  likely  to  bo  affected 
by  the  dispute.  A strike  among  the  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society  of  Shipwrights 
is  supported  “ if  a majority  of  the  branches  aro  in  its 
“favour.”  No  strike  or  lockout  is  recognised  by  tho 
Associated  Shipwrights'  Society  “ unless  sanctioned  by 
“the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  a majority  of  tho 
votes  of  all  members,  or  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
“ bers  of  the  branch  concerned."  The  general  conduct 
and  final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  according  to  tho 
rules  of  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders  and  the  Associated  Shipwrights’ 
Society,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Executive,  but  a 
strike  Committee  is  appointed  with  the  object,  in  tho 
latter  society,  of  conducting  “the  dispute  under  tho 
advice  of  the  branch  and  Executive  Committees,”  and 
of  bringing  it  “ to  a speedy  and  successful  termination." 
(#.)  Minor  («.)  Regulations  for  the  attitude  of  members  towards 
reflation!,  non-unionists  occur  in  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  the  Liverpool  Opera- 
tive Ship  Painters’  Association  and  the  Sailmakcrs’ 
Society.  Members  of  the  first  of  the  above  societies  aro 
punished  either  by  a fine  or  exclusion  from  the  associa- 
tion, if  they  obtain  work  for  a non-unionist  or  instruct 
non-members  (except  legal  apprentices)  in  the  trade. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  Ship  Painters’  Association 
and  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Saihnakers’  Society, 
members  are  not  allowed  to  work  with  non-unionists. 
Nine  of  the  societies  in  question  have  some  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  e.g.,  the 
rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  piece-work,  apprentice- 
ship, overtime,  and  sub-coutracting.  The  majority  of 
societies  have  also  certain  regulations  with  a view  to 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed. 

(f.)  Object x.  (/)  In  the  rules  of  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers 

and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  the  Hull  Shipbuilders' 
Provident  Association,  the  Associated  Shipwrights’ 
Society,  and  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Sailmakors' 
Society,  the  actual  objects  are  preceded  by  a preface, 
introduction,  or  preamble.  In  this,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  advantages  which  organisation  may  secure  to  mem- 
bers of.  the  society,  details  are  given  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  carry  them  out.  No  objects  are 
stated,  in  the  rules  of  the  Boat  Builders'  Trade  Union  of 
the  River  Thames.  The  majority  of  these  societies  place 
the  formation  of  benefit  funds  for  the  assistance  of  their 
members  amongst  their  objects.  Others  also  wish  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers, to  “ encourage  the  amicable  settlement  of  dis- 
“ putes  between  employers  and  employed,”  and  to 
“ regulate  the  relations  of  workmen  towards  one 
“ another.  The  Hull  Shipwrights’  Provident  Associa- 
tion aims  at  regulating  “ all  questions  relating  to  trade, 
“ viz.,  wages,  arbitrators,  rules,  credentials,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  members.”  The  furtherance  of  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  members,  socially,  morally, 
aud  intellectually  aud  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  trade  are  also  mentioned  among  the  objects  of  a 
few  societies. 


152.  («)  Tho  first  hoard  was  formed  in  connection  r, 
with  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Wear  in  the  year  ' ‘ 
isr.ll,  when,  Mr.  Laing  stated,  iron  shipbuilding  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  shipwrights  formed  tho  main  hulk 
of  the  workmen.  Some  of  its  initial  decisions  proved 

i existence  o/'nw"* 


, and  it  only  continued  ii  

Eor  about  two  years.  The  formation  of  a new  board 
was  suggested  in  1883,  on  the  occasion  of  a very  severe  f°,ar!,^a«r 
strike  between  the  platers  and  their  helpers.  With  the 
exception  of  tho  members  of  tho  Boilermakers’  and 
Iron  and  Stool  Shipbuilders’  Society,  this  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  all  classes  of  workers,  and  the  present 
hoard  was  then  constituted.  Tho  rules  of  tho  board 
were  signed  in  November  1880  by  tho  shipbuilding 
omployors,  and  by  the  shipwrights,  joiners,  smiths,  and 
drillers,  in  tho  district.  The  decisions  of  the  hoard  are 
now  followed  throughout  tho  north-east  coast,  including 
tho  districts  of  tho  Wear,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Tees. 

Strikes  were  formerly  so  frequent  in  tho  district  that 
Sundorland,  Mr.  Laing  stated,  was  known  as  “ tho 
“ cockpit  of  the  north.”  Nevertheless,  tho  four  wage 
settlements  which  have  taken  place  since  the  formation 
of  the  hoard  have  all  been  effected  without  dispute. 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  tho  board  “worked  ad- 
“ mirably  ” (■ ). 

(/>).  No  othor  boards  of  conciliation  have  been  (A)  in- 
formed in  connection  with  tho  shipbuilding  industries.  211® 
The  Boilermakers’  ami  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  mdm" 
Society  has  only  onco  mot  the  Engineers’  and  Ship- 
builders’  Association  in  conference,  and  in  most  of  the  ttairim, 
negotiations  botwoon  the  two  parties,  the  employers  are 
represented  by  their  various  district  associations.  Good 
relations  exist  botwoon  employers  and  employed,  and 
wago  settlements  aro  generally  arranged  by  mutual 
discussion  between  tho  two  parties  (3).  The  Ship- 
wrights’ Association  also  approaches  employers  through 
its  various  district  organisations.  Generally  spoaking, 
the  relations  botwoon  employers  aud  employed  aro  very 
cordial.  Advances  and  reductions  in  wages,  Mr.  Heslop 
stated,  havo  always  boon  amicably  settled  in  conference, 
and  no  wago  dispute  has  occurred  in  tho  Tyne  district 
since  1879  (J). 


(c).  Tho  poeuliar  features  of  the  Wear  Shipbuilding 
Conciliation  Board  aro  tho  so-called  departmental  govmmi, 
boards,  representing  different  branches  of  tho  trade, 
which  endeavour  to  effect  tho  settlement  of  disputes  in 
their  particular  branch  without  reference  to  the 
general  board  ; and  the  hoard  of  referees  to  whom  dis- 
putes must  in  tho  last  instance  ho  referred,  and  who 
must  bo  chosen  from  a list  of  tho  prominent  men  in  the 
district.  This  list  is  contained  in  the  rules.  The  depart- 
mental boards  consist  of  six  representatives  from  the 
employers,  and  a like  number  from  each  branch  of  the 
workmen.  Tho  general  board,  ■which  exists  in  addition 
to  those  boards  and  tho  board  of  referees,  consists  of 
three  representatives  from  each  section  of  the  workmen, 
aud  a number  of  shipbuilders  equal  to  the  total  number 
of  tho  workmen's  representatives,  together  with  the 
two  secretaries.  No  chairman  of  the  departmental 
boards  is  entitled  to  a casting  vote. 

(cl).  Any  question  in  dispute  is  referred,  in  the  first  W 
instance,  to  the  departmental  boards,  and  if  they  fail  - 
to  effect  a settlement,  tho  matter  is  then  referred  to 
the  general  board,  or,  if  desired,  direct  to  the  board  of 
referees.  Any  question  referred  to  the  general  hoard 
is,  if  possible,  settled  by  a majority  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  those  present.  When  both  the  general  and 
departmental  boards  fail  to  effect  a settlement,  the  rules 
provide  that  the  referees  shall  be  nominated,  and  the 
matters  in  dispute  placed  before  them  at  a meeting 
called  for  the  purpose.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  referees  is  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  noted  that  “ in  one  point,  the  prao- 
“ tice  of  treating  questions  referred  to  the  board  has  de- 
“ parted  from  what  might  appear  to  be  a strict  compliance 
“ with  the  rules  ; it  is  this,  when  the  departmental  board 
“ has  failed  to  settle  a question,  it  has  been  the  practice 
“ to  carry  it  direct  to  the  board  of  referees,  and  not  to 
“ make  it  pass  through  the  general  board.  The  reason 
“ is,”  Mr.  Haswell  added,  “ that  the  questions  being  in 
“ their  essence  technical  and  specific,  in  the  sense  of 
“ applying  to  one  branch  of  the  workmen  only,  it  is 
“ considered  undesirable  that  they  should  he  examined 
“ by  a Board  composed  of  the  class  immediately  affected, 

“ along  with  other  workmen  not  interested.  Except  the 
“ annual  meetings  and  one  meeting  early  this  year  (1892), 


(•)  Chandler,  22022 : Digest  Vol.  III.,  pp.  30,  53, 64.  (*)  Digest  Vol.  Ill, 
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“ on  the  eight  hours'  question,  a composite  board  has 
« never  sat.”  Moreover,  generally  speaking,  Mr. 
Doxford  stated,  “ the  parties  have  shown  a disposition 
“ to  arrange  questions  wherever  possible  without  the 
intervention  of  referees,  to  have  mutually  waived 
“ points  to  obviate  a recourse  to  the  ultimate  court  ' ('). 

(e.)  The  objects  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  are  given 
in  the  rules  as  follows  : It  must  “ at  all  times  adjust 
“ by  conciliatory  means  all  questions  that  may  from 
“ time  to  time  arise,  and  be  referred  to  it  by  either 
“ employers  or  workmen,  and,  pending  settlement  of  any 
“ question  by  the  Board,  there  must  be  no  stoppage  of 
“ work,  and  the  wages,  piece-rates,  hours  or  other  work- 
“ ing  conditions  must,  until  settlement,  be  those  current 
“ at  the  time  of  notice  given.” 

153.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  also  been  received 
from  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  Midland 
Counties  Trades  Federation.  The  latter  was  formed 
in  the  year  1886.  The  former  was  established  in  the 
year  1890,  and  includes  all  the  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing unions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  -Engineers  (s).  Mr.  Glennie,  the  secretary 
of  the  Tyneside  district  of  this  society,  stated  that  it 
was  not  considered  advisable  to  join  the  federation  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  at  present  constituted.  Federa- 
tion, he  added,  is  a powerful  weapon  in  case  of  disputes, 
but  it  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  industrial 
warfare,  inasmuch  as  every  union  has  to  fight  the 
battles  of  its  neighbour  in  addition  to  its  own.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Knight  stated  that  they  “ were  in  hopes  of 
“ getting  the  Amalgamated  Society  to  join  it,  but  it 
“ appears  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  their 
“ not  joining  has  been  that  their  rules,  as  they  are  at 
“ present  (£.«.,  May  1892),  would  not  permit  it  ” (3). 

(a.)  The  government  of  these  federations  is  vested 
in  an  Executive  Council  or  Committee  of  Management, 
consisting  of  representatives  or  delegates  from  the 
various  societies  belonging  to  the  federation.  The 
officers  are  a president  or  chairman,  treasurer,  and 
secretary.  The  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades  also  appoints  a vice-chairman,  and  the 
Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation  two  auditors  and 
three  trustees.  TheExecutive  Council  in  the  latter  society 
meets  quarterly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  a financial 
or  sub-committee  is  appointed  to  consider  disputes  and 
financial  and  other  matters,  and  to  meet  when  required. 
No  provision  is  made  for  a general  meeting  of  this 
federation,  but  a general  meeting  or  conference,  contain- 
ing not  more  than  two  representatives  from  each  society 
belonging  to  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades,  is  summoned  at  the  desire  of  the 
Executive  Council,  or  any  four  of  the  Executives  of 
the  different  federated  societies.  The  rules  of  the 
federation  in  question  may  be  altered  either,  as  in  the 
Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council,  or,  as  in  the  Federation  of 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades,  at  an  annual 
meeting,  provided  that  due  notice  of  the  proposed 
alterations  has  been  given. 

( b .)  The  contributions  in  the  former  society  are  Id. 
a week  for  men  and  \d.  a week  for  women,  and  in  the 
latter,  31.  a week  from  each  federated  society.  Dispute 
benefit,  to  the  amount  of  5*.  a week  for  men  and  2s.  6 d. 
for  women,  is  granted  by  the  former,  but  no  benefits 
are  granted  by  the  latter,  society. 

(c.)  The  attitude  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  disputes 
which  occur  in  connection  with  any  of  the  federated 
societies,  varies  in  the  federations  here  under  review. 
It  is  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  the  Federation  of 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising 
between  a federated  society  and  the  employers,  “ the 
“ other  societies  are  not  to  interfere,  unless  non-society 
“ men  are  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  in 
“ dispute,  or  other  unfair  means  used  to  crush  the  society 
“ affected.”  Under  these  ciroumstances,  however,  the 
Executive  of  the  society  in  question  must  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  federation,  and  if 
the  latter  fails  to  effect  a settlement,  the  matter  in 
dispute  is  submitted  to  a conference,  which  has  “ power 
“ to  determine  the  course  to  be  taken.”  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a dispute  occurs  in  any  trade  connected  with 
the  Midland  Counties  Trades’  Federation,  the  committee 
of  such  trade  must  consider  the  case,  and  send  particulars 
to  the  general  secretary,  who,  if  necessary,  must  per- 
sonally investigate  the  dispute  and  consider  the  best 
means  of  settlement.  If  no  arrangement  is  possible,  he 


must  summon  the  Executive  to  determine  what  further  rs  153  < 
action  shall  be  taken. 

(d.)  The  objects  of  this  latter  federation  are  stated  <**•)  Object s. 
to  be  as  follows  : — To  provide  benefit  funds  ; to  enable 
members  to  get  compensation  for  accidents  when  em- 
ployers or  managers  are  liable,  and  to  resist  any  unjust 
encroachment  in  connection  with  their  employment ; to 
secure  the  prices  and  wages  legally  bargained  for,  to 
prevent  all  illegal  stoppages  at  the  pay  offices,  and  to 
protect  members  when  unjustly  dealt  with  by  their 
employers  and  managers ; to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour 
when  desirable  ; to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  intro- 
duction of  adults  not  brought  up  to  a trade  ; to  obtain 
laws  for  the  more  efficient  management  of  factories  and 
mines,  that  the  lives  and  health  of  working  men  may  be 
preserved ; and  to  assist  any  movement  that  concerns 
the  working  classes  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
objects  of  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  “ to 
11  maintain  the  right  of  combination  of  labour  by  trades 
“ unionism,  by  supporting  any  of  the  societies  within  the 
“ federation,  if  individually  attacked  by  employers  or 
“ bodies  of  employers ; to  use  every  legitimate  means 
“ to  abolish  the  character  note  system  " ; and  to  promote 
“ the  elevation  of  labour  in  general,”  and  arbitration  or 
conciliation  in  trade  disputes.  It  was  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  objects  of  this  latter  federation,  that  it  does  not 
exist  primarily  in  view  of  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed ; its  main  function  is  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  disputes  between  one  federated  union 
and  another  (').  With  regard  to  the  objection  to 
federation  urged  by  Mr.  Glennie,  it  may  be  noted  that 
a statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Knight  to  the  effect  that, 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  federation  would  not  interfere  in 
support  of  a strike  undertaken  by  one  of  its  members. 

It  is,  moreover,  a general  rule  that  disputes  both 
between  employers  and  employed  and  between  the 
various  unions  as  to  the  demarcation  of  work  must  be 
referred,  unless  amicably  settled,  to  a court  of  arbitra- 
tion (a). 

2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION, 

AND  MEDIATION. 

154.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  some  system  of  Conciliation , 
conciliation,  either  by  means  of  informal  conferences  or 
negotiations  between  associated  employers  and  employed, 

or  between  individual  employers  and  associated  em- 
ployed, or  by  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
joint  committees  and  wages  boards,  has  been  established 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  industries  under  con- 
sideration. The  evidance  given  shows  that  this  tends 
to  the  avoidance  of  disputes  and  to  the  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  between  employers  and  employed. 

155.  There  is,  however,  at  times,  the  need  for  the  Arbitration, 
existence  of  some  final  authority,  to  which  reference  may- 
be made  in  the  case  of  a deadlock,  and  almost  all  the 
representatives  of  the  industries  here  under  review 

were,  under  these  circumstances,  in  favour  of  arbitratiou. 

(a.)  The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  of  («.)  Argu- 
settlement  is  that  it  promotes  a “ better  understanding  ” menu  for 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  reduces  the  /Jwj 
number  of  strikes,  by  the  common  recognition  of  some  /««« the 
final  authority.  “ There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  ^ 
up  to  11  the  present  time,”  Mr.  Trow,  a member  number* 
of  the  Commission,  and  an  iron  and  steel  worker,  stated,  °f  strikes, 
“which  is  equal  to  arbitration  ...  I do  not  great 
11  think  that  conciliation  alone  would  have  succeeded  care  on  both 
“ with  us.  . . . There  would  always  have  been  a w 
“ stop  ” (3).  An  employer  in  the  same  industry,  Mr.  the  position 
Hingley,  considered  that  the  institution  of  an  inde- 
pendent  arbitrator  had  been  “ of  very  great  service  to  « cogm’imuf- 
“ the  district.”  “ It  has  the  effect  of  making  both  sides  some  final 
“ very  careful  in  regard  to  the  position  they  take  up  ” (4).  a,ahor,!v- 
The  degree  to  which  a recognised  system  of  arbitration 
lessens  the  danger  of  actual  conflicts  between  employer 
and  employed,  can  be  estimated  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  rules  of  many  of  the  highly  organised 
associations,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  point  in  dispute 
must  be  referred  to  arbitration  before  a strike  takes 
place.  This  is  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  in  the 
rules  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of 
Great  Britain  (5),  the  Engineers’,  Firemen’s,  and  Boiler- 
men’s  Society  (°),  the  Federation  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Trades-  (7),  and  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages 
Board  (6).  The  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union 

Sand  the  United  Plumbers’  Association  (I0)  reserve  to 
iir  Executive  Councils  the  power  to  refer  a dispute  to 
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arbitration.  The  National  Association  of  Blastfurnace- 
men  (')  " recommends  ’’  that  course  -where  possible,  and 
an  ironmaster  from  Cleveland  stated  that  where  the 
joint  committee  in  that  district  failed  to  agree,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  arbitration  (s).  The  result  of 
the  rule  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  never 
to  support  a strike  without  a previous  offer  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration,  had  been,  it  was  stated,  that 
no  general  strike  and  only  a few  local  disputes  had 
occurred  during  a period  of  22  years  (3).  It  is  further 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  arbitration  that  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator  is  accepted,  and  that  the  dispute  is  settled 
even  if  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  a strike.  In  reference 
to  this  subject  Mr.  Hills  said,  “I  have  seen  that  the 
“ moral  result  of  giving  an  absoluto  verdict  on  one  side 
“ or  the  other,  is  to  break  up  the  strike  ” (?)  Various 
instances  of  successful  arbitration,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  wages,  are  given  in  the  evidence.  The  only  four 
occasions  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  were  in  reference  to  that  point.  In  two 
cases  wages  were  reduced,  in  one  case  they  were  ad- 
vanced, the  fourth  was  still  sub  judice  at  the  time  the 
witness  was  giving  evidence.  He  said,  however,  that 
“ all  (the  men)  stood  faithful  to  the  award  when  their 
“ wages  were  reduced,  and  nevor  grumbled  even"  (5). 
It  was  stated  by  a member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Wages 
Board  that  during  the  four  years  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
held  the  office  of  arbitrator  he  was  appealed  to  several 
times,  and  his- awards  were  always  respected  by  both 
sides  (°).  A representative  of  the  Scotch  millmen 
instanced  a strike  which  occurred  in  August  1890,  and 
was  referred  to  arbitration  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
employers.  The  award  was  loyally  accepted  by  the  men, 
though  it  was  given  against  them  (T).  An  ironmaster  of 
the  Cleveland  district  stated  that,  in  1890,  fifteen  points 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a referee,  appointed 
by  a representative  from  either  side.  Of  these,  twelve 
resulted  in  some  slight  advance  in  wages,  two  in  a reduc- 
tion in  the  men's  wages,  while  in  the  remaining  case  no 
change  was  made.  Only  twice  have  matters  affecting 
the  whole  district  been  referred  to  arbitration,  viz.,  in 
1880  and  1889,  when  disputes  arose  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  clauses  in  the  sliding  scalo  agreement. 

“ The  men’s  association  always  does  its  best  to  carry  out 
“ the  bargain  " (8).  A representative  of  the  nut  and  bolt 
trade  stated,  that,  before  the  Board  of  Conciliation  con- 
nected with  his  industry  had  been  formed,  he  had  acted 
as  permanent  arbitrator  for  five  years.  Daring  that 
time  he  successfully  disposed  of  200  questions  relating 
chiefly  to  wages.  The  establishment  of  a standard  rate 
of  wages  has  reduced  the  necessity  for  arbitration,  and 
the  clause  referring  to  it  has  now  been  struck  out  of  the 
rules  of  the  board  (5).  Disputes  in  the  engineering 
industries  concerning  the  demarcation  of  work  led  to 
the  formation  of  two  courts  of  arbitration.  One  was 
formed  at  Hull  in  1889,  to  decide  the  dispute  between 
the  joiners  and  shipwrights;  the  other  at  Jarrow  in 
1891,  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  plumbers  and 
fitters.  A steel  smelter  stated  that  " as  a rule  we  are  in 
“ favour  of  arbitration  in  South  Wales.”  An  employer, 
Mr.  Macllwaine,  advocated  arbitration  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  demarcation  of  work,  and  Captain  Noble 
was  of  opinion  that  “voluntary  arbitration  should  be  en- 
“ corn-aged  ” (10).  Besides  the  industries  already  referred 
to,_  the  evidence  of  the  whitesmiths  and  cutlers,  spike- 
nail  makers,  bargebuilders,  boilermakers  and  iron  ship- 
builder pattern  makers  and  ironmoulders,  and  some  of 
the  engineers  and  steelsmelters,  is  in  favour  of  arbitra- 
tion ('*). 

(b.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  industries  a few 
objections  are  raised  against  this  method.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  engineers,  where  the 
general  opinion  concerning  it  appeared  to  be  unfavour- 
able. For  instance,  Mr.  Glennie  “did  not  think  that 
“ the  results  of  arbitration  would  be  satisfactory, 

“ • ■ • • owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  men 
“ as  arbitrators,  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
“ technical  points  that  are  in  dispute.”  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  fitters  appeared  to  object  on  this 
ground  to  Mr.  Burt’s  award,  in  the  dispute  on  the 
Tyne  as  to  the  demarcation  of  work.  Another  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Glennie,  wsb  “ the  fact  that  the  majority 
“ of  men  occupying  a high  position  have  interests 
“ involved  in  most  cases  ; they  are  not  thoroughly  im- 
“ partial”  (1!).  This  was  supported  by  a steelsmelter, 
who  stated  that  “ the  strongest  objection  that  we  have 
“ to  these  solitary  cases  of  arbitration  is  that,  as  a 
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“ general  rule,  the  arbitrator  is  a person  who  has  not 
“ very  much  sympathy  with  the  workmen  ” (tv 
engineer  said  that  “ in  Dublin  they  do  not  believe  in 
“ arbitration.  They  do  not  believe  in  go-betweens  ■ 
“ thoy  are  something  like  myself.  I believe  our  disputes 
“ are  best  arranged  between  our  employers  and  our- 
“ selves  ” (s).  Several  employers  also  expressed  a pre- 
ference for  conciliation  (3).  Aro  presentative  of  the 
British  Steel  Smelters  Association  said  that  arbitration 
had  only  been  found  “ fairly  satisfactory.”  “ We  do  not 
“ always  find  the  firm  willing  to  accopt  arbitration”  (•). 

(<'.)  Most  of  tho  cases  of  successful  arbitration  before 
referred  to  wore  when  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled 
by  an  individual  arbitrator.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Iron  and  Steelworkers’  Association,  the  Midland 
Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  the  Association  of  Scotch 
Millmen,  and  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  nut  and 
bolt  trade,  and  in  tho  iron  trado  at  Cleveland.  The 
other  method  of  arbitration,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  evidence,  is  that  of  a hoard.  The  one  that  was 
formed  at  Hull  in  1889  to  settle  tho  difficulties  between 
tho  joiners  and  shipwrights  “ has  continued  in  existence 
“ ever  since  that  ....  date  ....  so  that ' any  dispute 
“ that  may  arise  now  is  referred  to  this  standing  board 
“ of  arbitration  ” (s).  A joiner,  Mr.  Patorson,  favoured 
this  plan.  Ho  was  “ not  an  advocate  of  one  man  arbi- 

“ tration I have  no  objection  to  a board  being 

“ formed  of  that  description.  I would  have  it  inde- 
“ pendent  of  tho  two  conflicting  parties.  They  should 
“ como  and  mako  their  statements,  and  leave  the  inde- 
“ pendent  parties  to  give  their  decision  ” (°).  The 
board,  he  stated,  should  consist  of  three,  five,  or  seven 
arbitrators,  and  the  award  should  bo  made  by  the  majority. 
A somewhat  similar,  but  more  complete,  scheme  was 
sketched  out  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr.  Wardley  of  the 
Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council.  Mr.  Hobson  stated 
that  at  a Trades  Union  Congress  in  1877  ho  proposed  a 
resolution,  whieh  had  boon  unanimously  passed,  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  joint  boards  of  employers  and 
employed,  as  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
trade  disputes.  The  constituency  which  would  elect 
these  boards  should  not,  he  suggests,  be  tho  industry, 
but  the  commercial  centre.  In  Sheffield  the  members 
might  be  nominated  by  tho  Federated  Trades  Council  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  tho  Cutlers’  Company  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  other.  “ Indeed  there  was  no 
“ good  reason,”  in  his  opinion,  why  standing  committees 
should  not  be  appointed  by  all  county  and  borough 
councils,  with  authority  to  deal  with  trade  disputes. 
Mr.  Wardloy  endorsed  this  proposal,  but  agreed  with 
Mr.  Paterson  that  those  who  sat  upon  the  boards  should 
not  be  directly  interested  in  the  disputes  they  were 
called  upon  to  settle  (7).  On  the  question  as  to  whether 
resort  to  arbitration  should  be  made  compulsory,  and 
further,  whether  awards  should  bo  legally  enforced, 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  were  in 
favour  of  the  first  proposal,  though  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far  as  the  second,  where  practical  diffi- 
culties arise.  This  was  the  position  taken  up  by  various 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council. 
Mi-.  Wardley  stated  that  “there  ought  to  be  an  Act 
“ passed  making  it  imperative  that  each  large  centre 
" should  appoint  a permanent  board."  Mr.  Uttley 
thought  that  Parliament  should  enact  that  all  trades  en- 
tering into  a dispute  either  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  dr 
on  the  part  of  the  employGs,  shall  before  work  is  stopped 
or  a lock-out  takes  place,  lay  their  case  clearly  before 
this  court  of  appeal.  They  both  considered  that  moral 
force  would  be  sufficient  sanction  to  ensure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  awards  (8).  A blastfurnaceman  was  of 
opinion  that  “ if  arbitration  was  offered  by  one  party 
“ upon  a point,  and  refused  by  the  other,  there  Should 
“ be  some  means  of  compelling  them  . . . to  accept 
“ the  decision  of  an  arbitrator,  so  that  such  serious  stop- 
“ pages  of  work  as  (we)  have  had  in  Scotland  might  be 
“ avoided.”  With  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  awards, 
he  considered  that,  practically,  compulsion  would  not  be 
necessary,  “ the  force  of  public  opinion  would  be  so 
“ strong  ” (9).  .Mr.  Hobson  also  admitted  that  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  awards, otherwise 
than  by  public  opinion,  would  make  it  almost  impossible. 
Mr.  Trow,  representing  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
thought  that  resort  to  arbitration  might  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  that  Government  should  not  interfere 
either  with  the  composition  of  the  boards,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  arbitrators,  or  the  enforcement  of  awards  (l0). 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  A : PART  II.,  IRON,  ENGINEERING, 

Another  witness  from  the  same  industry  did  not  think  it 
[§l55(e.)j  i.  ijkely”  that  an  award  would  be  repudiated  by  the 
men,  but  were  this  to  occur,  it  should  be  enforced  by 
law  (').  Another  stated,  that  though  personally  preferring 
the  voluntary  system  of  arbitration,  he  “ would  not  be 
“ against  the  decision  being  made  binding  on  both 
“ parties”  ...  “anything  but  the  old  system  of  strike 
and  lockout  ” (s)  One  employer  also  advocated  the  same 
course.  “ There  should  be  . . . the  power  to  claim  an 
“ arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  some  authority  . . . 
“ Where  there  are  two  parties  at  variance,  compulsory 
“ arbitration  might  be  beneficially  resorted  to.”  The 
only  definite  proposal  made  as  to  how  this  could  be 
bro’ught  about,  was  Mr.  Price's  suggestion, that  the  award 
should  be  enforced  by  damages  payable  by  the  em- 
ployers’ or  the  men’s  association.  This,  he  acknowledged, 
“ implies  a very  perfect  organisation  amongst  the 
“ men " ( 3 ).  Various  objections,  however,  are  urged 
against  compulsory  or  State  arbitration  by  the  majority 
of  the  employers.  An  ironmaster  said  : “ I do  not  think 
“ it  would  be  beneficial.  I think  discontent  would  arise 
“in  the  minds  of  the  men.  They  would  think  they 
“ were  being  compelled,  and  would  resent  it " (4).  “ It  is 
“rather  difficult,”  Captain  Noble  stated,  “for  a State 
“ arbitrator  to  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities 
“ either  as  regards  the  employers  or  men,  of  the  various 
“ questions  that  are  likely  to  arise.  . . Any  awards 
“ made  by  the  State  arbitrator  would  be  binding  upon 
“ the  employers.  If  the  men  are  dissatisfied,  the  various 
“ societies  can  order  a certain  number  of  their  men  to 
“ leave  work,  and  take  other  means  of  evading  the  award. 
“ The  employers,  of  course,  are  bound  by  it  ” (5). 
Another  employer  argued  on  the  same  lines  that  the 
arbitrator’s  decision  could  not  bo  made  legally  binding 
without  depriving  either  masters  or  men  of  the  right 
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which  both  possess,  of  terminating  the  contraci  of  hiring,  r.  i55  rcxi 
if  dissatisfied  (').  Finally,  Mr.  Laing  stated  that  ho  was 
not  sanguine,  at  all  events,  “ that  any  interference  on 
“ the  part  of  the  State  would  be  productive  of  much 
good  ” (*). 

156.  With  regard  to  mediation,  or  the  intervention  of  Mediation, 
a third  party  on  his  own  initiative,  Mr.  Seaton  was  of 
opinion  that  a mediator  should  be  appointed,  “whose 
“ interest  it  would  be  to  see  peace  effected  and  justice 
“ done.”  “Someone,”  Mr.  Seaton  added,  “ (I  do  not  say 
“how  appointed),  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  could 
“attend  the  meetings  of  the  masters,  and  put  before 
“ them  the  views  of  the  men,  and  moderate  the  views  of 
“ the  masters  who  were  disposed  to  be  fightable.  This 
“ same  individual  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the  men, 

“ and  put  the  views  of  the  masters  before  them  fairly 
“ and  justly  ; then,  I think,  most  of  the  disputes  would 
“ be  amicably  ended  between  employers  and  employed.” 

When  it  is  necessary  for  a ballot  to  be  taken,  the  mode  of 
conducting  that  ballot  and  the  supervision  of  it  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  mediator,  who,  Mr.  Seaton  thought, 
should  not  have  the  power  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  (3). 

As  to  the  appointment  of  this  mediator,  the  witness  was 
“ not  prepared  to  formulate  a scheme,”  but  at  the  same 
time  saw  “difficulties  in  doing  it  in  any  other  way  but 
“ by  legislation  ” (4).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  only 
mention  made  in  the  evidence  of  the  settlement  of 
strikes  by  mediation  occurs  in  the  Tees  district.  Mr. 

Roth  well  stated  that  disputes  in  that  district  are  fre- 
quently settled  by  this  means.  “ I look  upon  a dispute 
“ in  my  district,”  he  added,  “as  being  in  some  sort  a 
“ reflection  on  my  character,  and  an  indication  that  I am 
“ not  doing  my  duty.  ...  I have  the  entry  of  all  the 
“ yards ; in  fact,  the  employers  send  for  me  quite  as 
“ often  as  the  workmen  themselves”  (5). 


C.  TRADE  DISPUTES. 


1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Causes  o{  157.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  strikes  that  have 

strikes.  occurred  in  this  group  of  industries  have  been  caused  by 
disputes  either  for  an  advance  or  against  a reduction  in 
wages,  or  the  prices  of  piece-work.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  less  highly-organised  trades.  The  secretary 
of  the  Bromsgrove  Co-operative  Society  for  Manu- 
facturing Wrought  Nails,  stated  that  “all  the  strikes 
“ from  my  experience,  which  has  extended  over  some 
“ years  now,  are  caused  by  the  sweater  entirely  . . 

“ and  we  have  always  been  compelled  to  strike  . . 

“ I never  remember  but  once  that  we  had  an  advance  of 
“ wages  without  striking  for  it.”  A representative  of 
the  Lock  and  Key  trade  complained  similarly  that,  owing 
to  the  weak  position  of  the  men,  the  masters  would  try 
and  beat  them  down  by  taking  orders  “ which  it  was  im- 
“ possible  for  them  to  manufacture  at  the  price.”  “ I 
“ call  that  being  sweated  ” (®).  The  question  of  demar- 
cation of  work  lias  been  a constant  cause  of  friction 
between  the  Boilermakers’ and  Iron  Shipbuilders’  Society, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  These  disputes 
are  of  comparativelv  recent  growth.  A member 
of  t the  ; Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trade  Unions 
stated  that  disputes  relating  to  demarcation  of  work 
are  .due  to  the  transition  from  wooden  to  iron 
and  steel  ships.  As  the  transition  is  still  proceeding, 
the  settlements  have  no  permanent  value  (7).  “ When 

“ men  are  not  organised  in  a trade  union,  these  little 
“ things  are  not  taken  much  notice  of  ; but  the  moment 
.“  two  trades  become  well  organised,  each  trade  is  looking 
“ after  its  own  particular  members’  interests.  . . . 
“ -That  would  account  for  their  differences  getting  more 
“acute  during  the  last  few  years”  (8).  A great  many 
disputes  have  arisen  on  different  points  connected  with 
unionism,  particularly  in  the  more  highly-organised 
trades.  The  men  complained  that  sometimes  the  mas- 


ters refuse  to  meet  or  to  recognise  them  in  their  official 
position,  and  that  thus  avoidable  strikes  occurs  (8). 
The  employers  complained  that  the  men  refuse  to  work 
with  non-unionists.  This  is  a prominent  cause  of  dis- 
agreement in  the  shipbuilding  trades.  One  employer 
stated  that  “ the  ironworkers  have  simply  made  union- 
“ ism  a perfect  system  of  terrorism,  and  no  man  who  will 
“ not  join  their  society  and  conform  to  the  rules  is 
“ allowed,  in  this  trade,  to  earn  his  livelihood  ” (7).  The 
employers  stated  generally  that  they  never  dismiss  the 
men’s  representatives  nor  the  prominent  trades  unionists 
as  such,  and  that  “ they  are  treated  the  same  as  any 
“ other  workmen"  (8).  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  men  that  delegates  or  prominent  trade 
unionists  are  dismissed,  is  by  no  means  infrequent, 
though  in  several  cases  it  is  said  to  be  a rare  event  (s). 
“ In  my  experience,  men  are  not  dismissed  at  once  for 
“ being  on  deputations  ; that  would  be  too  straightforward 
“ a course  to  adopt,  but  they  are  usually  marked  and 
“ discharged  for  some  frivolous  thing  that  may  trans- 
“ pire  on  the  first  opportunity”  (10).  Only  three  strikes 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  non-unionists,  and  one  in  consequence  “ of 
“ a firm  discharging  six  of  their  workmen  for  being 
“ members  of  our  society’’  (u).  The  question  of  the 
hours  of  labour  has  also  been  the  cause  of  a large  num- 
ber of  disputes.  (1J) 


2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

158.  The  question  of  demarcation  of  work  is  a fruitful  strikes,in 
source  of  dispute  in  trades  that  overlap,  which  is  liable  ™rganiseci 
to  occur  whenever  two  of  them  work  in  the  same  trades, 
materials.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  plumbers  anlmters 
and  fitters,  and  the  shipwrights  and  joiners.  Disputes  (Tyne), 
have  been  very  protracted,  and  difficult  of  settlement. 
Stoppages  of  work  have  been  frequent.  Thus,  it  was 
stated  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  had  suffered 
largely,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and,  more  indi- 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[5 1M-]  rectly,  those  of  the  community  at  large  (').  An  em- 
ployer asserted  that  it  is  diffioult  to  estimate  the  injury 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  disputes  ou  this  point  in 
these  two  trades  (s).  Another  stated  that  “ it  disorga- 
“ nises  his  whole  business,  and  sacrifices  his  interests.” 
In  his  opinion,  the  difficulty  of  settling  these  differences 
has  been  greatly  due  to  the  way  in  which  each  trade 
union  has  sought  to  push  the  interests  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  of  the  employer, 
and  regardless  of  any  common  good  (').  In  consequence 
of  a series  of  disputes  between  the  plumbers  and  the 
fitters,  a conference  was  held  in  January  1891,  at  New- 
castle-on- Tyne.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Executives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association. 
After  careful  investigation,  a plan  of  demarcation  of 
work  was  drawn  up  and  issued.  In  the  Clyde  district  it 
was  accepted,  but  in  the  Tyne  district  difficulties  at 
once  arose,  because  each  party  disputed  the  other’s 
reading  of  its  provisions.  An  employer  attributed  its 
failure  to  the  facts  that  the  settlement  was  not  clear  in 
its  definitions,  and  that  there  was  no  third  party  to 
interpret  them  (3).  The  engineers  stated  that  in  a cer- 
tain yard  the  plumbers  were  doing  the  work  that  had 
been  awarded  to  them  (4).  As  the  plumbers  refused  to 
give  it  up,  the  fitters  employed  in  that  yard  struck,  and 
the  employers  in  the  whole  district  retorted  by  locking 
out  25  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Engineers’ 
Society  iu  their  service.  This  occurred  in  April  1891. 
In  June,  a conference  was  held  between  the  employers, 
plumbers,  and  fitters,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  work 
was  to  go  on  temporarily  under  certain  modifications, 
until  a committee,  which  had  now  been  formed,  should  be 
able  to  draw  up  a final  settlement.  This  joint  com- 
mittee gave  a certain  decision  on  a technical  point 
against  the  fitters.  They  rose  in  a body  and  left  the 
committee,  which,  on  October  28th,  issued  its  general 
award  without  them.  The  fitters  refused  to  be  bound 
by  it,  although  when  a similar  case  had  arisen  the  year 
before,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  had 
passed  a resolution  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  joiners 
for  refusing  to  abide  by  Mr.  Burt's  award  (5).  The 
fitters  now  struck  for  the  second  time.  The  employers 
again  locked  out  25  per  cent,  of  the  engineers,  where- 
upon the  Amalgamated  Society  called  out  the  remaining 
75  per  cent.  (G).  After  a strike  of  12  weeks  the  en- 
gineers gave  in,  and  came  back  to  work  upon  the  basis  of 
the  award  issued  in  October  by  the  employers  and 
plumbers  (7).  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  employers, 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarca- 
tion of  work.  In  certain  cases  it  would  necessitate  the 
shifting  of  the  same  piece  of  work  from  one  trade  to 
another  no  less  than  three  or  four  times  before  it  was 
completed,  which  would  involve  a “ complete  sacrifice  of 
“both  economy  and  efficiency.”  It  is  the  function  of 
the  employer  to  decide  through  the  foreman,  when  dis- 
putes arise,  what  particular  trade  shall  do  any  particular 
job  (8).  It  was  further  stated  that  a few  years  ago  the 
fitters  had  refused  to  do  the  very  work  which  they  are 
now  fighting  to  obtain  (9).  The  plumbers’  and  fitters’ 
disputes  at  Barrow  and  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne  cost  the 
plumbers  675 1.  12*.  Id. ; their  estimated  loss  in  wages 
was  1,395/.  10s.  (10).  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  spent  about  15,000/.  in  disputes  in  1891,  but 
information  is  not  given  as  to  the  exact  amount  expended 
in  the  fitters'  disputes  on  the  Tyne  (n). 
shipwrights  159.  Several  differences  as  to  demarcation  had  taken 
and  joiners,  place  between  the  shipwrights  and  joiners  since  the  year 
1865  (1!).  The  difficulty  in  question,  however,  was  a 
standing  one,  and  the  dispute  became  so  serious  that  in 
1890,  on  the  failure  of  various  methods  of  negotiation, 
including  “a  joint  committee,”  “the  employers  urged 
“ the  delegates  of  the  two  societies  to  refer  their  differ- 
“ ences  to  an  independent  and  capable  arbitrator, 
“ promising  that  they  would,  as  employers,  accept  any 
“ award  that  he  made  ” (>3).  This  was  ultimately  con- 
sented to.  Mr.  Wilkie  was  nominated  as  arbitrator  by 
the  shipwrights,  and  Mr.  Paterson  by  the  joiners,  and 
Mr.  Burt,  m.p.,  was  chosen  by  both  parties  as  umpire  (u). 
It  was  agreed  that  no  stoppage  of  work  should  take 
place  in  the  meantime,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  um 
pire  should  be  final.  “A  very  long,  patient,  and  ex- 
“ haustive  enquiry  was  made  into  the  practices  of  the 
“ Tyne  and  other  places ; past  and  present  evidence  was 
11  taken  from  old  hands,  delegates,  and  from  all  who  could 


,.?2,,MI£U5SS,  Evidence,  Vol.  in.,  26,284.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  46. 
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“ throw  light  on  tho  history  of  the  division  of  work 
“ The  cost  was  large,  and  became  a serious  charge  upon  5 W,,J 
“ the  two  societies.  After  an  investigation  extending 
“ over  five  and  a half  months,  Mr.  Burt  issued  his  award 
“ allotting,  out  of  the  168  items  in  question,  96  to  the 
“ joiners  and  72  to  the  shipwrights.  Yet  the  award  was 
“ no  sooner  published  than  the  joiners  assailed  it  as 
“ grossly  unfair,  and  absolutely  refused  to  work  under 
"its  provisions”  (').  The  joiners  accounted  for 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  award  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
dence,  and  that  it  contained  a clause  transferring  • 
to  the  shipwrights  the  work  of  70  joiners  in  the  engineer- 
ing department,  from  which  no  evidence  had  been 
taken  (3).  The  latter  appeared  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
complaint.  Mr.  Paterson  stated  before  the  board  of 
conciliation  which  was  subsequently  constituted,  that 
they  had  letters  from  “ five  of  the  largest  engineering 
“ establishments  in  the  north  of  England,"  who  stated 
that  “ they  had  never  employed  any  shipwrights.”  The 
witness  further  remarked  that  they  did  not  want  any 
work  belonging  to  the  shipwrights.  They  only  wanted 
their  own.  With  reference  to  this  point,  it  may  bo 
noted  that  Mr.  Burt,  in  his  award,  referred  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts 
owing  to  the  absence  of  “ uniformity  ” in  many  classes 
of  work.  “ In  one  yard  shipwrights  do  the  work  that 
“ joiners  do  in  another.  In  a second,  both  are  doing  pre- 
" cisely  the  same  ; while  in  a third,  the  work  done  at 
“ one  time  by  shipwrights  is  now  being  done  by  joiners, 

“ and  vice  rersu.”  The  joiners  struck  for  a period  of 
three  months.  They  soon  offered  to  submit  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  a board  of  conciliation  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  different  trades.  This  proposal  was 
refused  at  first,  but  two  months  later  it  was 
accepted  (3),  and  in  spite  of  their  annoyance  at 
the  refusal  of  the  joiners  to  abide  by  Mr.  Burt’s 
award,  the  shipwrights  agreed  to  re-open  the 
question  before  a board  of  conciliation.  This  court 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle. 

The  joiners  and  shipwrights  each  sent  three  representa- 
tives, including  Mr.  Paterson  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  to  state 
their  case  before  it.  Tho  first  step  taken  was  to 
pass  the  following  resolution  : — “ That  this  board, 

“ having  heard  representatives  of  the  joiners  and  ship- 
“ wrights,  and  carefully  considered  the  same,  feel  that 
11  they  must  uphold  the  principle  of  arbitration,  and 
“ hold  both  parties  bound  to  comply  with  their  written 
“ agreement  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Burt's  award.  They, 

“ therefore,  direct  the  joiners  to  at  once  resume  work,  not 
“ later  than  Monday  next,  upon  Mr.  Burt’s  award,  with 
“ the  exception  of  that  referring  to  the  engineering 
“ work."  The  joiners  accordingly  went  back  to  work  at 
once,  pending  the  decision  on  the  disputed  points  (*). 

These  were  for  the  most  part  of  a highly  technical 
character,  but  many  of  them  were  decided  by 
the  board  of  conciliation.  The  remainder,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  points  of  detail,  were  left  over  to  be 
settled  by  a temporary  “Referee  Court,”  which  was 
established  to  deal  with  the  questions  omitted  by  Mr. 

Burt  and  the  board  of  conciliation.  “This  Court 
“ decided  the  whole  question,  and  drew  up  a list  of  work 
“ which  has  been  wrought  to  by  both  parties  ” (s).  The 
representative  of  the  joiners  claimed  that  the  general 
result,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  been  that  they 
“ had  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  objections  that  they  had 
“ made  to  the  shipwrights  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
“ only  point  that  the  shipwrights  got  on  the  whole  of  the 
“ 16  objections  that  they  made  to  the  joiners,  was  in  re- 
“ f erence  to  the  fixing  of  blocks  for  torpedo  heads.  One 
“ of  the  jobs  alone,  after  the  alteration  which  the  board 
“ of  conciliation  made  upon  Mr.  Burt's  award,  has  been 
“ the  means,  during  the  last  12  months,  of  something  like 
“ 2,000!.  in  wages  being  paid  to  the  joiners,  in  a certain 
“ class  of  work,  that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  ship- 
“ wrights  ” (6). 

160.  In  March  1890,  the  Barge-builders'  Union,  at  a Thebarge 
meeting  of  non-unionist  as  well  as  unionist  workers, 
submitted  the  following  proposals  for  approval : — (i.) 

That  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  raised  to  9d.  an  hour. 

(ii.)  That  the  hours  should  be  reduced  to  54  a week. 

(iii.)  That  overtime  should  be  paid  for  at  Is.  an  hour. 

(iv.)  That  two  hours’  notice  should  be  requiredon  either 
side  for  leaving  a job,  and  that  an  equivalent  sum  of 
money  should  be  paid  sufficient  to  enable  the  men  to  have 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  in.  p.  60.  (’)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  HI..  22,143. 
(s)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  22,154-7.  (’)  Report  of  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation. p.  35.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  27  ; Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III., 
22,150.  (*)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IIL,  22,158. 
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their  tools  ground,  because  they  were  obliged  to  bring 
them  properly  sharpened  on  entering  upon  a new  job. 
These  proposals  were  sanctioned  by  the  meeting, 
but  refused  by  the  employers,  whereupon  the  men 
struck.  The  employers  seemed  to  object  chiefly 
to  the  demand  for  la.  an  hour  overtime.  “ We  did 
“ not  ask  it,”  said  the  bargebuilder’s  representative, 
“ because  we  wanted  the  extra  money,  but  because  we 
“ wished  to  put  a stop  to  the  pernicious  system  of 
“ systematic  overtime  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  our 
“ trade  for  some  years  past.  In  some  yards  men  have 
" been  working  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
“ night,  and  some  men  in  the  winter  would  be  working 
11  three-quarter  or  short  time,  and  about  25  per  cent,  of 

the  men  would  be  unemployed  altogether  in  our  trade." 
The  masters  offered  8)</.  ail  hour  overtime,  but  the  men 
refused  to  accept  it.  .Rather  than  continue  the  strike, 
the  men  offered  1 01  d.  as  a compromise.  The  employers 
met  again,  refused  the  men’s  offer,  and  adjourned  for  a 
month.  “ That  practically  meant  that  they  were  going 
“ to  do  all  they  possibly  could  to  starve  us  out.”  The 
men  had  only  750/.  in  hand  when  the  strike  took  place, 
but  (hey  procured  outside  assistance,  and  the  Dockers’ 
Union  lent  them  money.  Then  the  employers  began  to 
give  way,  and  at  last  “ after  18  weeks’  trouble,  we  gained 

what  we  asked  for  ” (').  “ The  cost  of  the  strike  was 
“ 2,301/.  10*.  lb/.,  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  the  men  was 
“ 3,097/.,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  strike  was 
“ 0,058/.  16*.  11'/”  (-').  “The  employers  acted  very 
“ fairly  to  us  after  the  strike  was  over,  because,  with  the 
“ exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  they  took  all  their 
“ old  hands  back  that  came  out  on  strike  ” (3).  During 
the  whole  18  weeks  not  a single  member  of  the  union 
was  taken  up  for  violence  or  intimidation.  For  six 
weeks  afterwards,  however,  the  men  employed  by  the 
Union  Lighterage  Company  used  to  “ hallo  at  ” a fellow 
workman  whom  they  refused  to  recognise  as  a member 
of  the  trade,  and  they  wore  in  consequence  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  redaction  in  hoars  that  the  men 
got  through  the  strike  has  beeu  the  means  of  furnishing 
employment  to  30  additional  men.  Whereas  the  Union 
at  one  time  spent  about  15  per  cent,  of  its  income  in 
“ out-of-work  " benefit,  last  year  (1889),  it  spent  only  5 per 
cent , and  this  year  only  3 per  cent,  for  that  purpose  (’)_ 

161.  The  object  of  the  strike  among  the  blast-furnace- 
men  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  was  stated  by  the 
agent  of  the  Association  from  Scotland  to  be  “ to  bring 
“ forward  the  Scotch  blast-furnacemen  to  something 
“ like  a similar  level  to  our  English  brethren  in  relation 
“ to  Sunday  labour,  and  our  claim  was  put  in  for  time 
“ and  a half  to  be  paid  for  Sunday  and  Sunday  night 
“ labour,  that  is,  from  six  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morning 
“ until  six  o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  with  the 
“ alternative  of  Sunday  labour  to  be  abolished,”  “ the 
“ hours  were  that  long,  and  the  work  was  that  hard, 
“ and  the  pay  was  so  miserably  small  ” (:‘).  The  strike 
lasted  from  4 October  1890  to  21  March  1831.  About 
1,100  unionists  and  200  non-unionists  were  engaged  in 
the  dispute,  and  a large  number  of  colliers,  miners,  and 
steel  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
consequence.  The  employers  refused  to  concede  the 
demands  of  the  men,  or  to  submit  to  arbitration,  or 
even  to  discuss  the  question  in  any  form.  The  union 
supported  the  men  (®),  “ After  a 2:5  weeks’  struggle, 
“ in  which  the  whole  of  the  furnaces  in  Scotland  stood, 
“ except  six,  at  a coit  to  our  association  of  12,500/., 
“ practically  speakiug,  we  were  compelled  for  want  of 
“ funds  to  give  up,  and  the  same  miserable  state  of 
“things  remains  in  Scotland  to-day’’ (7).  The  result 
of  the  dispute  was  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
tonnage  rate,  which  was  equal  to  a reduction  in  wages 
“averaging  12)  per  cent,  all  round.’’  The  cost  to  the 
union  in  strike  pay  was  12,413/.  15*.  (8). 

162.  The  chainmakers  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  trade  was  carried  o.i,  were  extremely  iow.  The 
representative  or  'he  Cradley  Heath  Branch  of  tne 
National  Amalgamation  of  Chain-makers’  and  Chain- 
strikers’  Associations  stated  that  strikes  were  unfortu- 
nately constantly  occurring,  and  that  the  one  which 
took  place  in  1886-7  was  “ a good  typical  ” instance  (B). 
The  men  at  that  time  were  only  getting  from  7*.  to  10*. 
per  week,  and  the  women  from  3s  6i/.  to  5s.  The  witness 
went  to  the  employers  and  asked  them  if  they  could 
not  raise  these  “ starvation  prices  ” They  replied  that 

0)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill,,  20,293.  (-)  20,204.  (‘)  20,20(1. 

(•(  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19.  (.•■)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  78  ami  70.  (")  Answers 
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this  would  only  be  possible  if  the  workers  struck,  and  B 102J 
by  restricting  the  output  sent  the  prices  up  artificially. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  Between  2,000  and  3,000 
workpeople  turned  out  and  demanded  an  advance  in 
wages,  and  the  discontinuance  of  what  was  really  a form 
of  “ trucking,”  i.e.,  the  practice  of  selling  the  “ breeze  ”(■) 
to  the  workers  at  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  tho 
market  price.  “ As  a society,  we  had  no  money  in  hand, 

“ because  we  had  only  just  then  re-organised  tho  union. 

“ The  people  played  then  something  like  13  or  15  weeks.” 

After  the  masters  had  reduced  their  stock,  both  the 
disputed  points  were  conceded  to  the  men.  They  then 
got  the  advance  in  their  rate  of  wages,  and  likewise 
abolished  the  system  of  truckiug  with  the  breeze  (3). 

103.  The  object  of  the  strike  among  tho  nailmakers  Nailmakers 
at  Bromsgrove  was  somewhat  similar.  " 5 Vo  approached  (Drams- 
“ the  masters  for  the  10  per  cent,  advance  in  wages,  and  B^ove*• 

“ they  refused  to  accede  to  our  request.  The  men 
“ decided  that  they  could  not  live  at  the  present  prices. 

“ and  thought  it  best  to  come  out  on  strike.”  It  was  a 
general  strike,  and  about  1,5  JO  men  and  women  were 
affected  by  it.  No  union  existed  at  tho  time,  but  a 
union  was  got  up  for  the  purposes  of  that  particular 
dispute.  “Tho  uicn  got  extraordinary  help  from  tho 
" country,  liior.i  than  3,00  )/.”  Tho  strike  began  on 
Olli  November  1891,  and  ended  on  1st  March  1892,  and 
was  “ one  of  tho  most  successful  that  ever  the  nailmakers 
“ have  been  engaged  in.”  The  result  was  that  an 
advance  in  wages  was  procured  which  “ would  average 
“ about  3 per  cent,  all  round.  In  some  cases  it  was  as 
“ much  as  50  per  cent. ; in  some  cases  20  per  cent.” 

“We  got  another  advantage  by  the  strike  which  is 
“ almost  superior  to  the  advance,  at  any  rate  it  is  equal 
“ to  it,  that  is,  that  the  employers  have  decided  to  form 
“ a board  of  conciliation  for  tbe  nail  trade  ” (“). 

3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION. 

164.  Under  Section  7 of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  Difficulties 
of  Property  Act,  while  “ intimidation  ” was  forbidden,  "•®teuili*« 
picketing,  Mr.  Wilkie  stated,  was  clearly  allowed  (*).  of  theOon-8 
The  section  runs  thus  : “ Attending  at  or  near  the  house  spiraoyaud 
“ or  place  where  a person  resides  or  works,  or  carries  propmty  Act 
“ on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  of  such  iu  relation 
“ house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communi- 
“ cate  information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a watching  or  disputes  In 
“ besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.”  The  Glasgow 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  8 1 Plftld' 
defined  picketing  as  “the  trade  term  for  ‘attending  at 
“ 1 or  near  a house,  etc.,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or 
“ ‘ communicate  information  ” ’ (s  j.  •'  A dispute  occurred 
“ iu  Glasgow  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  we  stationed 
“ a member  as  a picket  at  a particular  point,  and  the 
“ constable  said  to  him,  ‘you  are  not  allowed  to  in- 
“ • timidate  workmen  here  cither  by  your  presence  or 
“ ‘ otherwise.  You  are  hereby  warned,  &c.'  that  is,  their 
“ mere  presence  was  objected  to.”  The  picket  at  once 
reported  the  matter  at  the  office,  and  the  officials 
demanded  an  explanation  from  the  superintendent  of 
police.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  give,  although  he 
upheld  the  action  of  the  constable.  The  shipwrights 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  law  agents,  who 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Constable  at  Glasgow,  and  cniefully 
explained  the  exact  circumstances.  “ The  threatened 
“ action  ” they  stated,  “ on  the  part  of  the  police 
“ is  considered  by  our  clients  such  a new  departure 
“ and  an  invasion  of  what  every  trades  union  in  the 
“ country  considers  to  be  its  legal  right  under  Section  7 
“ of  the  Conspiracy  (Master  and  Servant)  Act  of  1875, 

“ that  wo  have  deemed  it  proper  to  communicate  direct 
“ with  you.  and  to  inquire  if  you  adhere  to  the  position 
“ taken  up  by  your  superintendent.  If  so,  perhaps 
“ you  will  kiudly  inform  us  under  what  existing  Statute  ' 

“ you  claim  such  a right.  The  society  will  arrange  to 
“ have  two  men  in  attendance  on  a particular  day  and 
“ hour  to  be  intimated  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may 
“ charge,  or  if  necessary,  apprehend  them,  with  a view  to 
“ the  question  being  tested  in  the  competent  court.  We 
“ have  asked  the  society  to  do  nothing  further  in  the 
“ matter  until  we  hear  from  you.”  In  reply,  Captain 
Boyd,  the  Chief  Constable,  wrote,  “ I am  informed  that 
“ Messrs.  Inglis  complained  of  tlieir  gates  being  beset 
“ by  pickets  of  shipwrights,  and  of  their  loitering  about 
9 the  entrance,  supposed  with  the  intention  of  intimida- 
“ ting  men  calling  for  employment,  and  otherwise  giving 
“ annoyance.  I have  instructed  the  superintendent  of  the 

(*)  “ Breeze : small  cakes  for  firing  purposes,  used  instead  of  coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  chains.”— Glossary.  Digest,  Vol.  TI.,  p.  143.  p)  Digest, 

Vol.II,  p.  77.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  II, p.  77.  p)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  94.  (*j.2Sth 
Quarterly  lteport  of  Associated  Shipwrights'  Society,  p.  23, 
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[§  >*i  J u district  only  to  interfere  if  any  intimidating  language 
“ or  action  is  used  towards  any  of  the  employes,  or  if 
“ any  obstruction  or  annoyance  is  caused  to  any  one  in 
“ contravention  of  the  149th  Section  of  the  Police  Act, 
“ Sub-section  47  ” (‘).  This  declaration  entirely  satisfied 
the  shipwrights  in  this  particular  instance.  Since,  how- 
ever, other  cases  of  the  same  kind  had  subsequently 
arisen,  in  which  the  law  had  been  differently  interpreted, 
“ what  we  desired  was  that  some  means  should  be  taken 
“ to  make  the  clause  so  distinct  and  clear  that  no  diver- 
“ sity  of  opinion  could  arise"  (-).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employers  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  needs  amend- 
ment in  ii  contrary  direction.  The  Managing  Director 
of  the  Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding  Company  said, 
“ I think  there  should  be  strong  powers  given  to  the 
“ police,  or  whatever  may  be  the  local  authorities,  to  see 
“ that  neither  side  takes  advantage  of  the  other.  . . . 
“ If  this  Commission  could  give  emphasis  to  the  idea 
“ that  there  should  be  police  to  see  fair  play,  it  would  be 
“ very  desirable.  ...  If  you  once  got  the  police 
“ into  the  hands,  for  instance,  of  the  local  council,  it 
“ would  follow  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
“ anything  being  done  at  all.  ...  If  a blackleg  is 
“ offered  employment,  he  has  a right  to  take  it,  arid  he 
“ should  not  be  interfered  with,  so  long  sis  he  has 
“ accepted  a job  which  is  offered  to  him  ” (3).  It  was 
stated  by  an  employer  in  the  National  Federation 
of  Shipbuilders  and  Engin  eel's  that  the  law  against 
picketing,  though  quite  explicit  in  itself,  has  been  made 
“ totally  inoperative,”  by  the  clause  which  permits  at- 
tendance in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings  or  places 
of  business,  “for  the  purpose  of  givinginformation.”  “This 
“ permission  once  given,  leaves  the  way  open  for  all  the 
“ evil  that  picketing  can  do,  and  the  clause  ought  to  be 
“ at  once  deleted.  . . . It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
“ man  or  a number  of  men  stationed  ‘ to  give  informa* 
“ tion  ’ ; there  are  other  ways  of  doing  it.  ...  I 
“ absolutely  object  to  men  loitering  near  a place  with  any 
“ object  whatever.  ...  I do  not  wish  to  prevent  the 
“ man  who  is  on  strike  from  honourably  conferring  with 
“ his  colleague  upon  the  strike.  But  I would  prevent  him 
“ persistently  following  him  about,  or  waiting  for  him 
“ continually.  . . . Persistent  following  is  intimida- 
“ tion  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  I think  ; but  it  is 
“ very  difficult  to  prove  ” (J). 


:.  (’)  Digest,  Yol.  Ill,,  p.  94.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 


11)5.  A strike  took  place  amongst  the  steel  smelters 
about  six  months  after  they  had  formed  themselves  into 
the  British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Association 
The  cause  was  a 10  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages,  of  which 
only  24  hours’  notice  was  given.  "The  mon  were  work- 
“ "i.4  on  days  notice  at  the  time,  therefore  it  was  quite 
“ legitimate.  Since  that  time  the  firm  have  worked  on 
“ 14  days’  notice.  The  men  left  work  at  the  end  of  the 
“ day.  The  strike  lasted  nine  weeks.”  While  it  was 
going  oil,  riots  occurred  between  the  Union  men  and  the 
men  who  were  imported  into  the  place  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  men  oil  strike  (').  The  firm  made  an 
attempt  to  take  a carriage  load  of  imported  men  into  the 
works,  and  a crowd,  variously  estimated  at  from  3 000 
to  5,000,  prevented  the  carriage  being  taken  in.  Two  or 
three  hours  after  that  had  occurred,  the  police  made  an 
unprovoked  assault  upon  the  crowd,  when  there  were  no 
imported  men  upon  the  sceue,  nor  anything  else.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  police,  the  crowd  of  course 
turned  upon  them,  and  these  men  were  apprehended. 

" But  as  far  as  I can  remember,  the  men  were  not 
apprehended  until  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  occur- 
“ 1,encei  and  when  they  were  apprehended  there  was  a very 
" long  delay  before  they  were  tried.’’  “ It  was  a very 
" serious  cause  of  complaint,  when  the  case  did  come  on 
“ tliat  the  Procurator  Fiscal  made  no  effort  to  take  the 
•'  precognition  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  notwith- 
*"  standing  the  fact  that  special  defences  in  a number  of 
“ cascs  had  been  lodged,  and  if  he  had  examined  the  wit- 
“ nesses  beforehand  we  felt  assured  that  the  case  would 
“ never  have  come  before  the  court,  as  the  first  ease  was 
“ not  found  guilty,  aud  in  the  other  case  only  one  man 
“was  fined  for  a common  assault  ” (»).  “They  were 
“ tried  under  the  Protection  of  Property  Act. 

“ There  is  one  thing  that  we  complain  of,  that  severai  of 
‘ the  clauses  of  that  Act  are  not  very  clearly  defined 
" The  Grown  Prosecutors  in  different  districts  take 
‘ diff  erent  views.  In  one  case  they  have  only  one  count 
‘ uud?r  0116  section,  and  in  another  they  will  have  that 
“ section  split  into  five  or  six  counts  in  the  indictment. 
We  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly  defined,  so  that  we 
should  know  exactly  what  we  were  doing  ” (3). 

Geoffrey  Draoe, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX, 

Table  showing  the  "Various  Rates  of  Pay  (exclusive  of  Special  Rates)  for  Certain  Classes  of  Established 
and  Hired  Workmen  in  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Establishments  at  Home  on  April  1st  1893.° 


Class  of  Labour. 

Daily  Rates  of  Pay. 

“Established"  Men. 

“ Hired”  Men. 

Boilermakers  

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5 1 to  6 4 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

5 0 to  6 8 

Caulkers  

5 0 to  5 4 

5 0 to  5 6 

Founders  - ...... 

5 4 to  6 4 

5 0 to  6 8 

Joiners  .....  . 

4 8 to  5 0 

4 6 to  5 2 

Patternmakers  ------- 

5 4 to  6 4 

4 10  to  6 8 

Plumbers  (and  Braziers)  ----- 

4 10  to  5 2 

4 8 to  5 4 

Shipwrights  ------- 

4 9 to  5 6 

4 6 to  5 8 

Labourers,  skilled  ------ 

3 4 to  4 2 

3 2 to  4 2 

Labourers,  ordinary  ------ 

2 10  to  2 11 

2 10  to  3 0 

Smiths  ........ 

5 0 to  5 9 

4 8 to  6 0 

° aft?ile,d  infornmtbn  sho™  partirato  of  the  numbers  on  the  various  rates  of  pay  (exclusive  of  special 
rates)  in  each  trade.  See  Blue  Book  C.  7135.  J K 


C5  166.] 

The  Mother 
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GROUP  B. 

SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  received  by  GROUP  B.  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


PART  I.— TRANSPORT  BY  WATER. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR:  Page. 

1.  Wages. — (i.)  Statements  of  Wages  - 144 

(ii.)  Co-operation  and  Profit-Sharing  - - 149 

2.  Hocus.— (i.)  Statements  of  Hours  - - 14m 

(ii.)  Irregularity  of  Employment  - - - - 152 

(iii.)  Limitation  of  Hours,  by  Law  or  otherwise,  e.g.,  the  Eight 

Hours'  Day  - - - - - 156 

3.  Municipalisation  - - - - - - 158 

4.  Inspection  and  Registration,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  - i59 

5.  Accident  Funds  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation  relating 

THERETO  ...  . - . 163 

6.  Other  Conditions  op  Labour  - - - - - - 166 

B.  ORGANISATIONS  : 

1.  Organisations  of  Employers,  Organisations  of  Employed,  and  Joint 

Boards  - - - - 167 

2.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  - - 183 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES: 

1.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  r-  • - 184 

2.  Special  Strikes  - - - - - - - 18o 

3.  Picketing  and  Intimidation,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  - 189 


Note. 

In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  pi 
the  Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Committees.  This  Evidence  includes  : — 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

N.B. — The  following  books  have  also  been  consulted : — 

(i.)  Law  Reports,  Wilson  v.  Merry,  1 H.L.  Sc.  326. 

(ii.)  Noy’s  Legal  Maxims. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


PART  L— TRANSPORT  BY  WATER. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR.* 


Pago. 

144-9 

144-9 
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Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses  - 
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167.  Rates  of  W ages  in  the  London  District- 

168.  Calculations  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
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170.  Fluctuations  of  Wages 
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2.  HOURS — continued. 
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Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses 
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workers 
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(a)  By  the  voluntary  action  of  Trade 
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157 

157 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  B : PART  I.,  TRANSPORT  BY  WATER. 

A.  CONDITIONS  OP  LABOUR  — continued. 

2.  HOURS — continued.  , 4.  INSPECTION  AND  REGISTRATION,  &c.— 


LIMITATION  OP  HOURS,  BY  LAW  OR 
OTH  ERWI SE — continued . 
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Shifting  .....  157-8 

195.  The  General  Principle  of  an  Eight 

Hours’  Day 157-8 
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(v.)  Provisions  . - - - 159-60 

(vi.)  Gases  of  Illness  - - - 160 


continued. 

200.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  &c. — cont. 
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1.  WAGES. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  WAGES. 
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166.  Alargeamount  of  evidence,  both  oral  and  written, 
lrves  13  given  ou  fche  subject  of  the  rates  of  wages  iu  docks, 
Wabb-  wharves,  and  warehouses,  but  owing  to  tho  nature  of 
houses.  this  information  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce 
information.  ^ a tabulated  form,  or  to  found  ou  it  any  general 
and  unqualified  statement.  The  misleading  tendency 
of  any  such  statement  is  plain  from  several  considera- 
tions. The  classes  of  labour  included  in  this  industry 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  them  are  of  a highly  technical  kind.  These 
distinctions,  however,  are  frequently  passed  over  in  the 
evidence,  and  the  less  specific  terms  applied  to  different 
classes  of  Labour  are  not  always  used  with  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  in  the  port  of  Loudon,  only  men  em- 
ployed in  discharging  are  called  dockers,  while  the 
comparatively  skilled  work  of  loading  is  confined  to 
stevedores.  Dockers,  again,  are  classed  as  ship  and 
quay  labourers,  and  these  are  further  classed  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  work.  Statements  of  wages  are 
made  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  reference 
to  these  classifications,  and  moreover  in  ports  other 
than  London,  the  distinction  between  men  employed  in 
discharging  and  in  loading  does  not  exist.  The  rates 
of  wages  are  variously  stated  by  the  hour,  the  day,  the 
week,  or  the  piece,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
time-work  and  piece-work  rates  is  added  the  difficulty 
of  comparing  one  time-work  rato  with  another,  in 
dealing  with  an  industry  iu  which  there  is  considerable 
irregularity  of  employment,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt 
m varying  degrees  by  different  classes  and  individuals. 
Statements  such  as  frequently  appear  in  the  evidence, 
of  average  earnings,  generally  per  week,  while  affording 
to  a certain  extent  an  impression  of  the  facts,  arc  too 
untrustworthy  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a calculation. 
They  are  in  some  cases  apparently  the  result  of  guess- 
• work,  and  are  expressed  in  general  terms  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  over  which  the  average  is  taken,  while 
m other  cases  they  are  in  the  form  of  a calculation  by 
the  employer  of  uhe  wages  actually  paid  for  a certain 
class  ol  labour  during  a given  time.  These  statistics 
though  no  doubt  trustworthy,  are  frequently  of  limited 
application.  Moreover,  even  where  exactly  commen- 
surable statements  can  .be  obtaiued,  the  discrepancy 
between  evidence  from  different  sources  has  still  to  be 
reckoned  with.  A certain  amount  of  information  as  to 
standard  rates  of  wages  can,  however,  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence,  and  is  valuable  so  far  as  its  limitations 
are  borne  in  mind. 

Stses  in  , 1,67-  £ common  feature  in  rates  of  wages  for  ordinary 
the  London  nock  -ubour,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  the 
district.  minimum  of  6 d.  an  hour  with  8d.  for  overtune,  fixed  bv 
the  Mansion  House  agreement  in  1889.  (*)  This  is  the 
regular  wage  for  hour-work,  and  at  piece-work  rates 
the  same  minimum  is  paid,  with  the  addition  of  a plus 
if  earned.-)-  The  wages  of  permanent  men  at  the  docks 
range  from  24s.  a week  under  the  Joint  Committee!2) 
to  30s.  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks!3),  and  at  the 
wharves  from  25s.  to  »>.  a woekf),  with  oveitimo  at 
the  usual  rate  of  8d.  an  hour.  Steamship  work,  which 
is  considered  harder  and  more  dangerous  t.lmn  ordinary 
dock  labour,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  7 d.  an  hour  and  9 d 


winch  a sum  calculated  at  (id.  an  hour  hns  been  drawn  daily  as  “ subsis- 
tence money."  F.  Brien,  24.  v suusis- 

teffi,  «S8fndiXS‘  (i)  Ap5endi!£3-  (s)  Digest,  VoL  I,  p.  23.  (<)  M.Cos- 


overtime. (')  Stoveilorea,  whose  employment  requires  a 
certain  amount  ol  skill,  and  who  arc  considered  a J 
superior  class  of  workmen,  have  a rate  of  8 d.  an  hour 
with  1«  overtimo-H  There  ore  special  departments  of 
dock  labour  m winch  higher  wages  are  earned,  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  paid  at  piece-work  rates 
winch  show  the  utmost  variety.  The  wages  of  foremen 
and  clerks  under  the  Joint  Committee  average  it  is 
stated,  31s.  a week.(3)  At  the  wharves  the  pav  is  said 
to  be  higher,  but  the  hours  longer-C)  1 y 8aid 

168.  In  the  case  of  casual  labour,  however,  the  con-  Calculate, 
nection  between  rates  of  wages  and  money  earned  is 
obviously  slight,  im.l  the  ([ncBtion  of  average  earning.  13“' 
is  ini  intricate  one.  I lie  most  promising  method  of  ?ar“‘“8s 
obtaining  definite  and  fairly  comprehensive  informa-  & 
tion. on  such  a subject  would  appear  to  be  to  procure  district, 
statistics  such  as  those  referred  to  above,  based  strictly 
on  the  actual  figures  shown  in  the  books  of  employers 
but  ol  ns  wide  a range  as  possible.  This  was  the 
method  adopted  by  one  witness  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine “ the  ordinary  value  of  a day’s  work  at  the  docks  ” 

(m  London).  Lor  this  purpose  tho  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  supplied  calculations  extending  half- 
HK  by  half-year  from  January  1st,  1891  to  June  30th, 

1892.  It  appeared  from  these  that  tho  value  of  piece- 
work (or  work  at  (id.  an  hour  with  a plus)  during  this 
period,  was  on  an  averago  4s.  lid.  a day,  white  the 
value  of  time-work,  of  which  there  is  much  less,  was 
on  an  average  4s.  fid.  a day  for  permanent  men,  and 
4s.  Id.  a day  for  day  labourers,  the  total  average  over 
the  Joint  Committee’s  decks,  excluding  Tilbury,  being 
4s.  7d.  It  was  estimated  that  since  many  of  the  men 
on  piece-work  were  drawn  from  the  permanent  list,  the 
total  average  wages  would  bo  divided  as  follows 
between  the  permanent  and  casual  men,  that  is  1 700 
permanent  men  would  average  5s.  u day,  and  3,300 
daily  labourers  would  average  4s.  to  5s.  a day.  The 
value  of  piece-work,  it  was  stated,  varied  very  much  in 
the  different  docks,  the  London  and  St.  Katharine’s 
Locks  representing  the  average,  whilst  at'the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  the  value  was  lower,  and  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  and  the  town  warehouses  it 
was  higher.  The  lower  limit  of  value  was  found  to’be 
4s.  and  the  upper  limit  5s.,  the  latter  being  generally 
accompanied  by  longer  hours  or  more  strenuous  work. 

Thus  at  Tilbury,  which  is  excluded  from  the  above 
calculations,  more  overtime  is  worked  than  at  the 
other  docks,  and  the  value  of  piece-work  and  daily 
labour  is  estimated  at  5s.  U.  and  4s.  4d.  a day  respec- 
■IV<iV'  J- •■“Leulars  furnished  by  a steamship  owner 
m the  Royal  Albert  Dock  showed,  it  was  stated,  that 
work  on  the  co-operative  or  piece-work  system  was 
more  efficient  than  time-work  in  exact  proportion  as  it 
was  better  paid.  At  one  large  wharf  the  average 
value  of  a day  s work  for  the  casual  men,  taken  over  a 
period  of  a year,  proved  to  be  fully  5s.,  the  hours  being 
longer  than  at  the  docks.  The  permanent  hands  at  the 
same  whar  received  28s.  a week,  " thus  accepting  less 
, , Pay  Per  hour  m exchange  for  the  regularity  and  per- 
manence  of  their  employment.”  Statements  obtained 
by  the  same  witness  from  a number  of  tho  men  gave  4s. 
a day  as  a full  average  wage  all  rouud.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  slight  discrepancy  between  this  statement 
and  the  figures  taken  from  the  books  of  the  employers 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  exclusion  from  or  inclu- 
sion in  the  average,  of  large  occasional  earnings.  The 
wages  earned,  for  example,  during  the  wool  sales,  are 
Baid  to  amount  in  many  cases  to  50s.  a week.  These 
extra  earnings,  it  was  stated,  are  in  effect  a privilege 
enjoyed  by  a few.  Thus  “ while  the  true  average  value 
“ a 8 ?r.or^  (J oint  Committee’s)  docks  is  fully 

4s.  6d.  this  figure  does  not  exactly  represent  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  “ ordinary  docker.”  In  wharf  and  warehouse 
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labour  there  are  also.  some  men  in  an  exceptionally 
favourable  position,  either  as  to  regularity  of  work 
or  through  having  special  work  which  from  its  nature 
commands  an  extra  price.  The  grain  work  at  the  Mill- 
wall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  is  an  instance  of  a 
highly  paid  class  of  labour,  and  of  those  employed  in  it 
the  witness  thought  it  probable  that  a considerable 
proportion  earned  an  average  on  the  year  of  30s.  a 
wees,  while  others  certainly  took  far  less.  (')  With  this 
statement  may  be  compared  the  independent  statements 
of  the  employers  and  employed  at  different  docks  and 
wharves,  also  apparently  referring  to  the  “ ordinary 
docker,”  and  excluding  such  special  classes  of  labour  as 
steamship  workers,  stevedores,  &e.  A calculation 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
earnings  of  2G3  casual  labourers  (classes  B and  C) 
showed  a weekly  average  per  man  of  19s.,  or  3s.  2d.  a 
day,  while  the  inclusion  in  the  total  of  the  wages  of  the 
permanent  men  (24s.  a week),  and  of  class  A.,  which 
averaged  22s.  6cZ.  a week  (winter  and  summer),  brought 
the  total  average  up  to  3s.  7d.  a day,  which  is  of  course 
lower  than  the  average  shown  by  the  previous  calcula- 
tion. (*)  With  reference  to  the  Albert  and  Yictoria 
Docks,  the  statement  of  an  employer  that  the  usual 
earnings  of  ship  and  quay  labourers  taken  together  were 
6s.  9d.  a day,  and  that  of  an  employe  that  the  average 
wages  were  from  7 d.  to  7 $d.  an  hour,  confirm  in  a 
general  way  the  statement  that  wages  run  higher  at 
these  docks  than  at  the  others  under  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. (8)  The  manager  of  the  Millwall  Docks  es- 
timated the  average  value  of  piece-work  (here  chiefly 
grain  and  timber)  at  Is.  an  hour,  and  since  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  in  the  week  is  between  four  and 
five,  of  eight  hours  each,  the  weekly  earnings  are  about 
36s.  In  the  grain  department  37s.  a week  are  fre- 
quently earned,  working  four  days  a week.  (*)  The 
manager  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  supplied  data 
which  showed  the  average  value  of  grain  work  in  those 
docks  to  be  about  29s.  a week,  one  season  with  another, 
and  this  calculation  was  corroborated  by  a representa- 
tive of  the  employed.  (5)  The  earnings  of  ordinary 
deal  porters,  omitting  those  working  on  the  contract 
system,  whose  position  is  specially  favourable,  would 
appear  to  be  about  the  same,  since  they  earn  from  7s.  6 d. 
to  9s.  a day  (working  nine  hours  at  10d.  to  Is.  an  hour) 
and  are  employed  from  three  to  four  days  a week.  (°) 
A statement  by  one  ot  the  proprietors  of  Hay’s  Wharf 
illustrated  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  different 
men  working  at  the  same  rate.  According  to  this  esti- 
mate the  average  earnings  of  first  preference  men  were 
about  26s.  and  of  third  preference  or  casual  men  12s. 
a week.  (7)  Another  witness,  with  some  experience  of 
wharf  labour,  stated,  however,  that  some  of  the  prefer- 
ence men  at  wharves  could  earn  40s.  or  50s.  a week,  the 
difference  being  probably  made  up  by  overtime.  (8) 
With  regard  to  the  earnings  of  stevedores,  the  evidence 
varied  considerably,  several  witnesses  employed  as 
stevedores  placing  the  average  at  16s.  or  18s.  a week,  (") 
while  a statement  of  the  actual  amounts  paid  by  a cer- 
tain employer  showed  weekly  averages  over  different 
periods,  of  27s.  to  37s.  (10) 

169.  The  rates  of  wages  in  other  ports  can  only  bo  ap- 
proximately compared  with  those  of  London,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  It  appears,  however,  on 
the  whole,  that  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  the  wages 
of  casual  dock  labour  are  higher,  as  they  are  stated 
to  be  5s.  a day,  or  8 d.  an  hour,  with  7 d.  to  9d.  over- 
time^11) At  G-lasgow  they  are  also,  perhaps,  higher  than  in 
London,  but  the  hourly  rate  appears  to  vary  extremely, 
the  amounts  stated  ranging  between  41-d.  and  9d.  an 
hour  for  ordinary  work,  and  between  5 d.  and  lOiZ.  for 
overtime.  (12)  Statements  as  to  earnings  were  of  an 
indefinite  character.  At  Hull,  again,  it  appeared  from 
the  scale  fixed  by  the  Dockers’  Union  that  the  hourly 
rates  varied  from  GiZ.  to  8cZ. , with  overtime  at  9d.  to  Is. 
and  upwards,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  scale  consisted 
of  piece-work  rates  of  great  variety  and  complication, 
and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  statement  furnished  by 
the  Birkenhead  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock 
Labourers.  Wages  on  the  Tyne  appear  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  London  or  slightly  higher;  both  6 d.  and  7 d. 
an  hour  were  mentioned  as  ordinary  rates  for  casual 
discharging  work.(“)  On  turning  to  the  ports  on  the 


^£1  APBemlix  155.  (*)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  18.  W.  E.  Hubba 

Digest,  Vol.  i.,pp.  U, 25.  H.  Styles,  1282.  (*)  Digest,  Vol. 

nil  nKsttVv1'iIyp,a8i  •Di®a^,Vo!;  P-  T4  (°)  Digest,  Vol. 
P;  r3'  ( ) Digest,  Vol.  L,  p.  24.  f8)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12.  (»)  Disi 
X?,  ' , „p„p‘ d4'  2G-  ( “)  Appendix  41.  (")  Answers  to  Schedules 
Vn!  STT  ’ Nos-  33S-  334>  "S-  PP-  9-  10  i No.  381,  p.  83.  (,a)  Digi 
PP-  20. 85.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  341,  p. 
Nos.  395, 390,  p,  89.  ( «)  Digest,  Vol.  XI.,  pp.  11, 12, 13. 
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south  coast,  the  comparative  lowness  of  wages  is  at  once  rg  i69.-i 
evident.  At  Southampton  the  wages  of  permanent  men 
are  stated  to  be  21s.  a week,  and  the  rate  for  casual 
labour  5tZ.  an  hour  and  6 d.  for  overtime.  These  rates 
are  the  result  of  an  advance  made  by  the  Dock  Company 
in  1890.(‘)  Southampton  was  described  by  one  witness 
as  one  of  the  worst  paid  ports  in  the  kingdom.  0 At 
Plymouth  the  wages  of  permanent  men  were  stated  to  he 
20s.  a week,  and  tho  earnings  of  casual  labour  were 
said  to  average  from  20s.  to  25s.,  but  the  latter  is  paid 
at  piece-work  rates,  and  it  was  stated  that  7s.  6d.  a day 
could  be  earned  by  a coal  porter  on  a sailing  ship,  or 
from  10s.  to  12s.  on  a steamer.  The  weekly  average  is 
brought  down  by  the  irregularity  of  the  work.0 

170.  With  regard  to  fluctuations  of  wages  in  dock  Fluctua- 
labonr,  very  little  evidence  was  given.  It  was  stated  tions  ut 
that  before  1872  the  usual  rate  of  pay  in  London  was 

4id.  an  hoar  with  no  advance  for  overtime.  In  1872  it 
rose  to  5 d.  an  hour,  through  the  action  of  a Union  which 
then  existed,  and  in  1889  there  was  an  advance  to  6 d. 
an  hour  and  8cZ.  for  overtime,  as  the  result  of  the  great 
strike. 0 Before  1872  the  wages  of  stevedores  in 
London  were  4s.  for  101  hours'  work,  but  on  the  forma- 
tion of  tiie  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Society  in  that 
year  the  rate  was  advanced  to  8cZ.  an  hour  for  nine 
hours’  work,  bringing  the  wages  up  to  6s.  a day.(6)  In 
March  1889  tho  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company 
reduced  the  wages  of  the  corn  porters  about  8 per  cent. 

The  men  submitted  at  the  time,  but  renewed  their 
demand  in  August,  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  groat 
strike,  and  the  former  rate  was  partially  restored.(6) 

One  witness  gave  an  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
wages  of  dock  labour  employed  by  steamship  lines  in 
Glasgow  between  1872  and  1889.  In  1872  the  rate  was 
6 d.  an  hour  and  7i )d.  overtime,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
rose  to  Id.  and  9cZ.  In  1874,  after  a strike  for  an 
advance  to  8 d.  and  10d.,  which  the  state  of  trade  did 
not  justify,  wages  ’went  back  to  (id.  and  7>}cZ.,  and  then 
to  5cZ.  and  (ihd.  These  remained  tho  wages  of  the  port 
until  1889,  when  two  successive  advances  of  §d.  an  hour 
were  conceded,  and  the  rate  of  1872  was  thus  restored.(') 

In  1890  the  Southampton  Dock  Company  and  other 
employers  in  that  port  made  a considerable  advance  in 
wages  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  The 
Dock  Company  raised  the  wages  of  permanent  men 
from  19s.  and  20s.  to  21s.  a week,  and  the  rate  for  casual 
labour  from  id.  an  hour  and  5 d.  overtime  to  5 d.  an  hour 
and  (id.  overtime.  Corresponding  advances  were  made 
in  piece-work  rates.  In  the  case  of  three  shipping  com- 
panies the  rate  for  cargo  work  was  raised  from  5tZ.  an 
hour  and  6d.  overtime  to  6cZ.  an  hour  and  7 d.  overtime, 
and  for  ship  work  from  22s.  to  24s.  a week.  It  was 
stated  that  the  total  weekly  gain  in  wages  was  2931. 

19s.  6cZ.,  and  the  average  weekly  gain  per  man,  4s.  11  $<Z.(S) 

171.  The  sjstem  of  calculating  wages  which  prevailed  Method  of 
in  the  Joint  Committee’s  docks  before  1889  was  men- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  strike.  Under  this 
system  men  working  piece-work  drew  a certain  daily 

wage  as  subsistence  money,  and  any  surplus  earned  was 
paid  by  the  contractor  at  the  end  of  tho  job.  The  men 
complained  that  they  were  not  informed  of  the  rates 
they  were  working  on,  or  of  the  number  of  tons  in  the 
ship,  and  that  their  representatives  were  not  allowed 
to  check  the  payments  made.(J)  By  the  Mansion  House 
agreement  after  the  strike,  this  contract  system  was 
changed  into  piece-work,  but  with  payment  for  meal- 
times as  before,  and  also  with  a fixed  minimum  hourly 
wage.(10)  By  a special  agreement  between  the  Dock 
Company  and  the  Dockers’  Union,  on  November  4th 
1889,  the  men’s  representatives  were  allowed  to  attend 
at  the  taking  on  of  men,  and  to  check  tho  payments, 
each  representative  having  a price  list  for  every  class 
of  goods  to  be  worked.  This  arrangement  remained  in 
force  for  a year,  and  the  Dock  Company  then  decided 
to  discontinue  it,  chiefly  because  the  work  was  hindered 
by  the  conduct  of  tho  representatives  iu  blocking  non- 
unionists,  and  also  because  it  was  not  genuine  piece- 
work, since  the  men  had  no  interest  in  the  despatch  of 
business  so  long  as  there  was  a guaranteed  minimum  rate 
per  hour.(11)  Accordingly,  as  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
president  of  the  Dockers’  Union,  a new  system  was  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  co-operation,  by  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  men  were  to  contract  with  the  Dock 
Company’s  officials  for  a certain  amount  of  work  at  a 


C)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  15.  m Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.lfi.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  18,19,  20.  (])  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.8,  20.  (5).  Digest,  Vol.  I.,p.  17 
(“)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  85.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  II. 
p.  18.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  47.  W.  Salter,  2803-5.  T ‘A-  - ~~ 
(“)  Digest,  Vol. I,p.  19.  (U)  ~ ’ 

Hubbard,  4607-9, 4772, 4778. 
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certain  price,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  price.  The 
Dock  Company  agreed  to  allow  the  men  to  make  np  the 
gangs  themselves,  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
excluding  non-unionists.  The  men  were  not  very  ready 
to  accept  this  scheme,  but  in  October  1890  a section  of 
them  agreed  to  do  so.  Before  it  came  into  operation 
the  Dock  Company  withdrew  the  clause  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  gangs,  and  stated  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee reserved  absolute  control  of  the  work.  This 
change  of  plan  was  made  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  it  was  thought  likely  to  cause  in  the  existing 
state  of  feeling  between  unionists  and  non-unionists.  (') 
The  co-operative  scheme  in  its  modified  form  was 
accepted  to  some  extent  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  and  was  found  to  work  well,  but  in  the  London 
and  the  India  Docks  it  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
fused. Since  the  system  of  “spurious  piece-work” 
was  acknowledged  on  both  sides  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
the  Dock  Company  had  “ no  alternative  ” but  to  intro- 
duee  day-work  pure  and  simple,  without  payment  for 
meal-times,  and  without  representatives,  for  whom 
there  was  no  longer  any  occasion.  A bonus  was  given, 
however,  as  an  inducement  to  despatch. (2)  It  was 
stated  by  one  witness  that  those  who  had  acted  as 
representatives  were  dismissed  when  this  change  was 
made,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  definite  instructions  to  the  contrary  wero 
given  at  the  time,  and  that  as  a matter  of  fact  nearly 
all  of  these  men  were  still  regularly  employed.  (3) 
After  a.  few  mouths,  it  was  stated,  the  co-operative 
system  was  accepted  in  some  parts  of  the  India  Docks. H 
One  witness  complained  that  it  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  plus  system  which  was  in  vogue  before  the 
strike,  except  that  meal-time  payment  and  inspection 
o!  the  books  by  representatives  were  still  disallowed  as 
in  the  case  of  day-work.(6)  It  was  stated  on  the  other 
hand  that  such  inspection  was  always  allowed  on  re- 
quest.^) Evidence  was  given,  however,  to  the  effeetthat 
such  a request  was  frequently  refused,  and  that  those 
who  made  it  were  sometimes  left  out  of  employment.(') 
In  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  the  piece- 
work rates  had,  it  was  stated,  been  publicly  exhibited 
m each  department  since  the  strike  of  1889.(8)  With 
regard  to  somo  of  the  wharves  and  warehouses  com- 
plaints have- been  made  that  the  men  oannot  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  plus  due  to  them.(°)  It 
is  considered  by  some  witnesses  that  piece-work  is  in 
itBelf  undesirable,  because  the  wish  to  earn  a good 
day’s  wage  leads  to  over-work  and  injury  to  health.(10) 
The  proportion  of  piece-work  in  the  Joint  Committee’s 
docks  was  stated  to  be  59  per  cent.,  41  per  cent,  being 
day-work. (n)  In  other  ports  than  London  every  variety 
of  method  of  calculation  prevails,  and  the  evidence  does 
not  state  the  extent  to  which  one  preponderates  over 
another,  except  that  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  day- 
work is  said  to  be  almost  universal.(12)  lb  was  stated 
that  the  work  of  loading  and  discharging  large  steamers 
does  not  lend  itself  very  well  to  a piece-work  system,  and 
that  attempts  to  introduce  such  a system  in  Glasgow 
had  been  unfavourably  received  and  therefore  aban- 
doned. (M)  Complaints  were  made  as  to  the  piece-work 
system  in  connection  with  dock  labour  in  Sunderland, 
on  the  ground  that  it  increased  competition  among 
contractors,  and  obliged  the  men  to  work  harder  than 
they  otherwise  would.  Men  on  time-work,  it  was 
pointed  out,  lose  by  having  to  keep  up  with  men  on  piece- 
work.(  j I A strike  was  caused  at  Barrow  Docks  in 
Itorch  1889,  by  a change  from  piece-work  to  hour-work, 
which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  wages.(15) 

172.  Objections  were  expressed  in'  the  evidence  to  the 
payment  of  wages  through  a sub-contractor,  or  in  any 
indirect  manner^16)  Such  a system  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  docks  in  London  before  1889,  but  since  the  strike 
all  wages  m the  Joint  Committee’s  docks  have  been 
paid  directly  by  the  officials. (>7)  Where  piece-work  is 
taken  over  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  their  representatives 
though  no  sub-contractor  is  supposed  to  exist,  there  is 


some  complaint  in  the  case  of  wharves  and  warehouse*  r, 
that  the  representatives  arc  allowed  to  handle  th 
money,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  pay  the  right  amount8 
and  it  is  desired  that  each  man  should  be  paid  direct 
the  cashier  of  the  firm.(')  In  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks  the  piece-workers  in  tlio  grain  department  are 
under  a contractor,  who,  it  is  stated,  is  not  paid  by  the 
Dock  Company,  but  deducts  5 per  cent,  for  himself  from 
the  earnings  of  the  men.  The  contractor  does  no  work 
nor  does  he,  as  a rule,  superintend  the  work  This 
system  is  said  to  cause  great  irritation,  but  the  men 
have  not  the  courage  to  denounce  it.(=)  A sub-contract 
system  is  said  to  exist  both  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  L. 
Glasgow  somo  of  tho  liners  employ  master  stevedores 
at  a tonnage  rate  for  loading  and  discharging  The 
stevedores  are  understood  to  work  tho  men  harder  than 
the  shipowners  do.  but  pay  higher  wages  as  a rule  PI 
In  Liverpool  and  Barrow  t he  existence  of  the  middle- 
man  or  contractor  in  dock  labour  is  considered  a <meat 
evil.  Representatives  of  tho  National  Union  of  Dock 
Labourers  state  that  these  contractors  are  sometimes 
ignorant  of  all  practical  work,  that  they  contribute 
neither  skill,  labour,  nor  material,  and  yet  receive  a 
large  profit  It  was  suggested  that  the  contract 
system  should  bo  abolished,  and  the  men  brought  in 
direct  relation  with  the  employers.  It  was  stated  that 
‘in  more  than  one  firm  at  Liverpool”  the  workmen 
were  systematically  cheated  of  their  time  under  this 
system,  and  that  tho  conditions  of  employment  were 
much  better  under  the  shipowners. ('')  A witness  repre- 
senting the  corn  porters  belonging  to  the  South  Side 
Labour  Protection  League  complained  of  the  contra ven- 
tioiiof  the  Act  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in 
public-houses.  He  stated  that  employers  frequently 
paid  the  wages  of  a gang  in  gold  to  one  of  the  men, 
who  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  public-house  in  order  to  <mt 
change.  The  witness  urged  that  the  workman  should 
m such  a case  be  exempted  from  liability,  and  the 
publican  also,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  knew 
that  wages  were  being  paid  under  his  roof.  The  em- 
ployer, on  the  other  hand,  should  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment  instead  of  a fine.(5) 

■^8.  With  regard  to  deductions  from  wages,  several  Deductions, 
complaints  were  made  as  to  stoppage  of  pay  for  meal- 
^5a'>  ^ere  was  a strike  on  this  question  at  St. 

Bride  s Wharf  in  1889,  when  the  “ co-operative  piece- 
work system  was  introduced.  The  strike  was  success- 
ful,  but  one  on  the  same  question  at  Hay’s  Wharf  in  1890 
was  a failure.  (°)  It  was  stated  that  systematic  deduc- 
tions  from  the  wages  of  fish  porters  are  practised  by  the 
Billingsgate  salesmen,  who  make  it  a condition  of  em- 
ployment that  the  porters  shall  work  for  them  without 
payment,  and  who  further  exact  a charge  of  Id.  from 
the  porters  for  each  package  of  fish  they  carry  for  a 
customer.(')  It  was  represented  as  a great  cause  of 
complaint  that  the  men  employed  by  shipping  com- 
panies at  Southampton  to  discharge  cargo  have  no 
payment  for  removing  deck-loads  of  fruit,  amounting 
sometimes  to  40  tons.(“)  There  have  boon  complaints 
on  the  part  of  foremen  and  clerks  at  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee s docks,  with  regard  to  a superannuation  fund 
towards  which  a deduction  of  2J  per  cent,  is  made 
from  them  wages.  The  benefits  of  the  fund  consist  of 
a pension  of  3 1.  a year  for  each  year  of  service  np  to  10 
years,  and  after  that  according  to  a further  scale.  On 
resignation,  or  on  dismissal  except  for  a gross  fault,  a 
member  receives  half  his  contributions.  (°) 

174.  (a.)  The  wages  of  seamen  show  considerable  uni-  Snirpiso. 
rormity,  for  the  most  part  ranging  between  31. 10s.  and  MofMy 
ol.  a month.  In  those  of  firomen  there  does  not  appear  weekly 
r 70„s!™,cleilt  variation  to  make  tabulation  necessary. 

Jn  1891,  the  wages  of  firemen  in  four  ports  were  stated  ' 

“ be 15*-  il  month,  in  three  ports,  41.  10s.,  and  in  &e. 
one,  4 1. 17s.  6d.,  while  the  rate  in  North  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  out  of  Liverpool  was  said  to  be  5Z>)  Tho 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  sailors  in  different 
ports,  and  of  other  classes  of  labour  connected  with 
shipping,  has  been  tabulated  as  follows  : — 
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L§  i74  {«.)]  Mean  of  Returns  given  of  Wages  per  Month*  of  Sailors  in  Various  Poets,  1891.  (Arranged  in  descending  order.)  [§  w (o.)] 


Reference. 

Port. 

Class  of  Vessel. 

Wage 
per  Month. 

Rate  of  Payment 
for  Overtime. 

Remarks. 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  PP-  81, 
80.  Vol.  11..  p.  85. 

Glasgow  - 

Monthly  sailers ; 

steamers  going 

Wcsti  steamers  to 
North  and  South 
Atlantic. 

£ s.  d. 
4 6 3 

Tlio  wages  earned  in  the  monthly  sailers  and 
in  steamers  going  west  wero  stated  to  bo 
31.  10s.  and  U.  10s.  to  51.  respectively.  The 
wages  of  “seamen  and  firemen”  in  vessels 
going  to  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  were 
said  to  ho  41. 15s.  and  41. 5s.  In  this  state- 
ment,  it  is  impossible  to  teU  whether  seamen 
and  firemen  receive  tho  same  rates  of  wages, 
or  whether  the  average  given  is  that  of  the 
two  classes  of  labour  taken  together.  In 
Appendix  72,  the  wages  of  firemen  are  fre- 
quently somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
seamen.  The  wages  or  seamen  alone  may, 
therefore,  bo  somewhat  lower.  The  uritli- 

taken  as  the  average. 

Digest,  Vol.  11.,  p.  27. 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  11.,  Appendix  72. 

Dundee  - 

Monthly  steamers ; 
monthly  sailors, 
going  south  and 

4 3 1 

The  wages  earned  in  monthly  steamers  wore 
stated  to  bo  41.  5s,  aud  in  monthly  sailers, 
going  south  anil  west.  31.  10s.  and  •«.  15s. 
respectively.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  these 
rates  has  been  taken  ns  tho.  averaged 

Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 
Minntos  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  II,  Appendix  72. 
Answers  to  Sche- 
dules of  Questions, 
p.  20. 

Tyne 

4 18 

0 d.  an  hour  between 
5 p.m.  and  6 a.m. 
ls.jmjiour  Sun- 

Tho  wngos  earned  in  tho  different  vessels  were 
stated  to  he  41.15s,  31. 10s„  and  41.  respec- 
tively. The  arithmetic  mean  has  been 
taken. 

Xliulivy. 

Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 
Minutes,  Vol.  II.  Ap- 
pendix 72. 

Forth  - 

" 

4 0 10 

6 d.  an  hour  from 
C p.m.  to  6 a.m. 

Tho  wages  earned  in  tho  different  vessels  were 
stated  to  lie  41.  10s.  to  41.  15s„  31. 10s„  and 
41.  respectively.  The  arithmetic  mean  has 
been  taken. 

Thames  - 

Monthly  steamers, 
going  south  and 
west ; monthly 

sailors  going  south 

4 0 0 

9d.  an  ^ hour  from 

Tho  wages  eiu-ned  in  the  different  vessels  were 

aii  hour  on  Sundays, 
Good  Friday,  ana 
Christmas  Day. 

spectively.  Tho  arithmetic  mean  lias  been 

Clydo  - 

Monthly  steamers ; 
sailers  going  south. 

4 0 0 

6 d.  to  fid.  an  hour 
from  0 p.m.  to  6 a.m. 

The  monthly  rates  paid  in  sailers  going  west 
are  frequently  higher  (and  in  no  case  lower) 
than,  in  sailers  going  south.  The  average 
given  is.  therefore,  probably  too  low.  Wages 
were  stated  to  bo  41.  10s.  and  31.  10s.  re- 
spectively. The  arithmitic  mean  has  been 
taken.  The  difference  between  the  average 
rates  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Glasgow  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  other  minor 
ports  having  been  considered  in  this  estimate. 

Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  II,  Appendix  72. 

Humber  - 

Steamers ; sailers 

going  south  and 

310  8 

6d.  an  hour  from 
an  hour  on  Sundays. 

Tho  wages  earned  in  the  different  vessols  wore 
stated  to  bo  41. 10s,  31. 10s„  and  31. 10s.  res- 
pectively. The  arithmetic  mean  has  been 

, 

Cardiff  - 

3 16  8 

Do.  do.  do. 

Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 
Minntos  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  II.  Appendix  72. 
Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
27,48. 

Mersey  - 

313  4 

It  may  be  noted  that  North  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  are  paid  at  rales  10s.  higher. 

* The  wages  per  month  whicli  could  ho  earned  in  weekly  steamers  would  bo  considerably  higher  than  the  monthly  rates  in  monthly  steamers 
Tlms.tho  rate  per  week  m weekly  steamers  on  the  Tyne  and  Clyde  is  11. 12s.  8el„  &c. 

T Ino  true  average  wage  must  in  each  ease  bo  higher  than  the  arithmetic  mean  between  the  wages  in  steamers  and  sailing  shins,  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  steam  tonnage. 


Mean  of  Returns  given  of  Wages  of  various  Classes  of  Labour  employed  in  Shipping,  1891. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUll : 


1 (6.)  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  wages  of  sailors 

s and  firemen  at  the  present  time  were  sufficiently  good 
considering  the  state  of  trade,  but  that  masters  and 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  decidedly  underpaid, 
and  had  good  reason  to  demand  a rise.  Where  a sea- 
man’s wages  are-  3Z.,  an  officer’s  are  8Z.  a month,  and 
where  the  highest  wages  are  paid,  an  officer  has  15Z.  or 
16Z.  It  was  pointed  out  that  educated  men  in  positions 
of  responsibility  should  have  a sufficient  salary  to  keep 
them  from  destitution  on  retiring  from  the  service,  and 
that  otherwise  a proper  standard  of  efficiency  could  not 
bo  maintained.!1) 

175.  Evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  wages  of  seamen  from  the  year  1851  onwards. 
In  most  cases  the  class  of  labour  was  not  specified, 
though  it  appeared  that  sailors  alone  were  referred  to. 
It  was  stated  that  in  1851  wages  in  foreign-going 
vessels  were  from  1Z.  15s.  to  2 Z.  5s.  a month,  and  that  by 
about  1855  they  had  risen  as  high  as  5Z.  on  ships  bound 
for  the  Baltic  and  4Z.  on  ships  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  fact  was  attributed  in  the  evidence  to  the 
formation  of  the  Seamen’s  United  Friendly  Society, 
whose  decline  was  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  fall 
of  wages  in  1860  to  3Z.  10s.  in  the  Baltic  and  2Z.  15s.  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  main  features  of  the  period 
from  1860  to  1890  appear  to  have  been  a rise  in  wages 
on  steamships  between  1870  and  1875,  owing  to  the 
general  briskness  of  trade,  followed  by  a depression 
in  1880  which  brought  them  back  to  the  level  of  1870, 
namely  an  average  of  3Z.  10s.  a month.  A rise  to  41.  a 
month  in  1882  was  followed  by  a very  decided  depression 
lasting  till  1888.  According  to  one  witness  as  low  a. 
point  as  2Z.  5s.  a month  was  reached  during  this  period, 
namely  in  1887.-  After  this  a gradual  rise  took  place, 
attributed  by  the  same  witness  to  the  formation  of  the 
Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  and  by  others  to  the 
improvement  in  shipping,  the  result  in  any  case  bein'* 
that  wages  went  up  to  41. 10s.  or  4Z.  15s.  a month,  and 
there  for  the  most  part  remained.  (-)  One  witness  gave 
an  account  of  recent  fluctuations  in  wages  in  Leith, 
stating  that  in  1865  the  weekly  wages  of  sailors  were 
26s.,  and  of  fireman  27s.  6iZ.  In  1872  they  rose  to  27s.  6cZ. 
aud  28s.  a week  respectively,  and  remained  so  till  1885 
when  they  fell  to  26s.  and  26s.  6cZ.  The  shipping  trade 
was  in  a state  of  great  depression  from  1883  (to  about 
1887,  and  the  owners  had  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
ships  going  at.  all,  The  Leith  owners,  it  was  stated, 
were  very  unwilling  to  reduce  wages,  but  in  the  middle 
of  1884  they  gave  notice  that  if  trade  did  not  improve  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  July  1885  that 
notice  took  effect.  In  1888,  owing  to  the  improvement 
in  freights,  wages  were  restored  to  their  former  level. 
In  May  1889  the  shipowners  consented,  on  the  demand  of 
the  men.  who,  it  was  thought,  were  probably  instigated 
by  the  Union,  to  increase  the  wages  to  30s.  a week 
both  for  sailors  aud  firemen,  though  they  had  contracts 
running,  and  the  state  of  trade  did  not  warrant  an 
advance.  The  demand  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  for  a further  advance  of  32s.  8cZ.  caused  an  unsuc- 
cessful strike.  It  was  slated  that  wages  in  monthly 
boats  at  this  time  were  41. 10s.  and  4Z.  15s.,  and  that  at 
no  time  since  1865  had  they  been  as  low  as  2Z,  15s  in 
Leith.  (s) 

176.  Complaints  were  made  of  deductions  from  the 
wages  of  seamen  in  the  form  of  fines  for  petty  offences 
and  also  of  excessive  prices  charged  for  articles  bought 
on  board  ship.  (J).  It  was  stated  by  one  witness  that 
ships  officers  occasionally  detained  the  overtime  pay 
which  was  due  to  the  men  for  night  work  in  port.  (5) 

’ The  wages  of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the 

Thames,  under  Lord  Brassey’s  award,  are  6s.  a day,  and 
6"s.  a night.(°)  This  rate  appears  to  be  higher  than 
those  in  other  districts,  though  an  exact  comparison  is 
difficult  owing  to  the  variation  in  methods  of  calculating 
wages.  It  was  stated,  however,  by  an  inspector  under 
the  Canal  Boats  Act,  that  the  earnings  of  boatmen  in 
some  cases  amounted  to  45s.  a week.0  On  the  Humber 
the  wages  of  weekly  men  were  stated  to  be  26s.,  and 
the  rate  for  casual  labour  5s.  a day.  It  was  stated  that 
the  casual  men  were  in  the  majority,  and  that  their 
average  earnings,  were  about  17s.  a week.(8)  With 
regard  to  wages  on  the  Mersey,  the  information  given 
referred  to  various  classes  of  boats.  On  flats  on  the 
Upper  Mersey  it  was  stated  that  wages  were  paid 
partly  by  the  woek  and  partly  on  tonnage,  and  that 

U VI  * 7 p'  **•„(*)  Appendix  47.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  lli.Jp  15 
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the  men  approved  of  this  system.  The  weekly  wages  rm 
are  16s.  for  the  captain,  aud  11s.  for  the  mate,  and  the  L*W'^ 
ton  money,  which  is  divided  equally,  brings  the  average 
earnings  up  to  1Z.  10s.  9d.  and  1Z.  5s.  !>cZ  respectively.!1)  f)„ 
the  Lower  Mersey,  flatmen  work  principally  on  the  share 
system.one-balf  or  two-thirds  of  the  freight  beingdivided 
between  the  men.  It  was  stated  that  the  Mersey  Flat- 
men’s  Association  objected  to  the  weekly  system  of 
payment,  and  that  it  was  therefore  discouraged  in  this 
district.!2)  On  steam  barges  on  the  Mersey  the  rate  of 
wages  is  3.H  an  hour  for  the  captain,  and  3d.  for  the 
ma  te,  thus  amounting  to  3s.  or  a little  more  for  a day  of 
12  hours,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  men  wore  generally 
on  duty  120  hours  a week,  though  nob  working  ail  the 
time.  The  weekly  earnings  would  thus  be  1Z.  12s.  6 d 
and  1Z.  10s.  respectively.^1)  Another  witness  stated 
however,  that  on  these  barges  the  captain’s  weekly 
wage  was  23s.,  the  mate’s  20s.,  and  the  engine-driver’s 
24s.,  but  that  the  average  earnings  were  brought  to 
nearly  double  these  amounts  by  the  bonuses  given  for 
each  trip,  and  also  on  the  tonnage  carried. (')  On  three- 
handed  boats  worked  by  horses,  it  was  stated  that 
wages  were  3 \d.  an  hour  for  108  hours,  or  31s.  6d.  a 
week.  On  slow  boats  the  captain  and  mate  are  paid 
weekly  wages  of  2 Is.  and  21s.  respectively,  with  a bonus 
of  5(Z.  a day  when  tho  trips  arc  made  in  exact  time,  but 
it  was  stated  that  this  bonus  was  seldom  earned.  The 
average  wages  of  mates  on  the  fly-boats  on  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal  were  estimated  at  22s.  a week,  the  highest 
paid  in  any  instanco  being  25s.  On  the  slow  boats  the 
pay  was  described  as  “ exceedingly  low.”(6)  On  the  fly- 
boats _ on  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  tho  wages  of 
captains  and  mates  wero  said  to  be  respectively 
1Z.  Is.  8d.  and  17s.  lOd.  a week,  sometimes  increased  by 
trip  money  to  JZ.  11s.  8eZ.  aud  1Z.  -Is.  HR  Overtime  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent.,  but  is  only  reckoned 
while  the  vessel  is  loading  or  discharging  cargo. (®i  On 
tno  Airo  and  Oalder.  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canals,  the  average  earnings  of  Union  men  were  said 
to  be  2-5s.  a week,  and  those  of  non-unionists,  22s. f) 
Bargemen  aaid  watermen  on  the  Medway  are  paid 
principally  oil  the  share  system,  the  owner  taking  half 
the  freight,  and  the  men  dividing  the  other  half.  It 
was  stated  that  those  employed  by  the  better  firms 
could  earn  2Z.  a week,  aud  that  a very  large  number 
made  an  average  of  30s.  Men  engaged  in  chance  work, 
however,  do  not  earn  1Z.  a week.(8)  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  extra  payment  for  Sunday  labour,  except 
on  the  Thames  and  the  Humber,  the  rate  on  the  Thames 
being  8s.  for  a full  day’s  work,  and  on  the  Humber, 
tune  and  a half.(9) 

178.  With  regard  to  fluctuations  of  wages,  no  very  Pluctua- 
definite  statement  was  made.  It  was  stated  that,  wage's  tions  01 
on  the  Humber  were  vory  fair  from  1872  to  1885,  but  then  W“EeS‘ 
began  to  go  down,  owing  to  tbe  collapse  of  a society 
which  had  been  formed.  In  1890,  as  the  result  of  a 
strike,  there  was  an  advance  of  Is.  I’or  weekly  men.  In 

the  same  year,  after  the  look-out  of  lightermen  em- 
ployed  by  the  Trent  Navigation  Company,  their  wages 
were  advanced  from  16s.  to  25s.  for  mates,  and  from  24s. 
to  30s.  for  cap  tains.  ('“)  It  was  stated  that  since  the 
formation  of  the  United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s 
Protection  Society  in  1889,  advances  in  wages  had 
taken  place  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  cement  manu- 
facturing districts  on  the  Medway,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
the  brick-carrying  districts.!11)  In  1878,  it  was  stated, 
a decrease  of  12}  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  wages  of 
fly-boatmen  on  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal.  In  1891 
they  applied  for  an  increase  of  7}  per  cent,  in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  fact  that  the  company’s  business  had 
been  improved,  and  the  men’s  work  added  to,  by  the 
nse  of _ modern  appliances.  Ultimately,  after  a strike, 
the  reduction  was  restored  to  tho  extent  of  10}  per  cent. 

This  result,  it  was  stated,  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without;  the  help  of  tho  Dockers’  Union,  of  which  a 
branch  had  been  formed  in  the  district.!13) 

179.  A witness  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  Method  o! 
of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber,  rnyinen  ’ 
proposed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Payment  of  Wages 

in  Public-houses  Prohibition  Act  should  be  extended  to 
the  payment  of  freightage.  He  stated  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  a publican  to  carry  on  also  the 
business  of  a broker  for  river  craft,  or  to  bo  in  combina- 
tion with  another  person  who  does  so,  with  the  result 

P-8'-  , (!)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  68.  (»)  Digest, 
m °o„i  W D'S^^ol./L  p.  63-  <s)  <%«st,  Vol.  II..  p.  62. 

(«)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill  p.  15.  (?)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  14.  (")  Digest, 

Vol  II ’no  R7  rn  Wust-  Vo1-  Ir-  P-  80-  (101  Digest, 
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[§  179.3  that  the  waterman  who  is  the  best  customer  at  the 
public-house,  is  also  the  most  successful  in  obtaining  a 
remunerative  cargo.  He  pointed  out  that  freight  is  a 
keelman’s  wages,  and  that  the  law  should  grant  the 
same  protection  to  this  class  of  workmen  as  to  any 
other.  (') 


of  Co-opera, 
Uon  and 
Profit. 
Sharing. 


(ii.)  CO-OPERATION  AND  PROFIT  SHARING.* 

180.  A witness  representing  riverside  labour  on  the 
Tyne  advocated  co-operation  between  employers  and 
employed,  as  “ the  best  system  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted.”  He  believed  that  it  would  make  a strike 
almost  impossible,  because  it  would  furnish  a board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  It  would 
completely  unite  the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed ; the  work  would  be  more  cheaply  done  at  the 
same  wages,  and  a dividend  would  be  earned  on  the 
profits  of  the  employment.  In  1889  the  witness  had 
framed  a scheme  of  this  kind,  called  the  Tyne  Co- 
operative Stevedore  Company.  A certain  number  of 
shares  were  taken,  and  the  company  started  work  in 
1891,  but  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the  persistent  and 
violent  opposition  of  the  master  stevedores  and  the 
National  Labour  Union,  as  well  as  to  want  of  funds, 
the  undertaking  entirely  failed.  The  Union  regarded 
it  as  a competing  organisation  which  would  bring  about 
a reduction  of  wages,  and  the  originator  of  the  com- 
pany was  expelled  from  the  Union,  and  prevented  from 
obtaining  employment. (2)  It  was  stated,  however, 
by  a representative  of  the  Tyneside  and  National 
Labour  Union,  that  the  Union  approved  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation  or  profit  sharing,  and  believed  that  its 
adoption  would  be  the  means  of  “ bringing  capital  and 
labour  more  together.”  The  Union  had  opposed  the 
Co-operative  Stevedore  Company  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  acting  in  opposition  to  unionism  and  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  labour.^)  It  was  proposed  by 
one  witness  that  the  Trade  Union  Acts  should  be 
amended  with  a view  to  allowing  trade  union  funds 
to  be  directed  to  the  purposes  of  productive  and 
distributive  co-operation.(4)  There  is  no  system  of 
profit-sharing  in  the  docks  of  London,  and  the 
employers  consider  such  a scheme  quite  impractic- 
able. The  system  which  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
docks,  under  the  name  of  co-operation,  is  simply  a 
contract  between  the  Dock  Company  as  represented 
by  the  warehouse-keeper,  and  the  men  as  represented 
by  two  or  three  of  themselves.  The  men  agree  upon  a 
price  for  doing  a fixed  amount  of  work,  and  take  that 
price  and  “stand  or  fall  by  it,”  dividing  it  equally 
among  themselves.  This  system  was  introduced  by 
the  Dock  Company  at  the  suggestion  of  the  president 
of  the  Dockers’  Union,  as  a remedy  for  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  the  payment  of  a fixed  minimum  wage 
according  to  the  Mansion  House  agreement.  The  new 
system  was  not,  it  is  stated,  generally  acceptable  to 
the  men,  especially  since  the  Dock  Company  withdrew 
from  the  original  understanding  that  the  men  them- 
selves were  to  have  the  making  up  of  their  gangs.  The 
scheme  was  adopted  at  the  Yictoria  and.  Albert  Docks, 
and  worked  well,  but  never  spread  rapidly.  (®)  Several 
witnesses  urged  the  more  extensive  adoption  of  this 
system  of  so-called  co-operative  piece-work. (6)  The 
secretary  of  the  Dockers’  Union  believed  that  it  would 
cause  more  men  to  be  employed  at  higher  wages,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  would  do  away  with  middlemen, 
and  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  work  on  the  men 
engaged  in  it.(7)  The  Amalgamated  Stevedores’ 
Society  has  had  under  discussion  a “co-operative” 
scheme  by  which  the  Union  as  a body  would  contract 
with  the  shipowners  for  the  whole  work  of  ship-loading, 
but  this  plan  has  not  yet  assumed  any  practical  shape. 
One  witness  thought  the  men  needed  educating  up  to 
it,  and  another  objected  to  the  system  altogether,  as 
being  likely  to  lead  to  hurried  work  and  consequent 
risk.(8) 

181.  In  the  fishing  industry  on  the  east  coast,  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  some  2,000  men  who  work  on  the 
profit-sharing  system,  which  is  regarded  by  the  trade 
as  the  only  remunerative  method.  The  clear  earnings, 
after  deducting  all  expenses  for  plant,  and  commission 
on  sale,  are  in  most  smacks  divided  into  eight  shares, 
of  which  two  and  a half  go  to  the  master  ana  mate,  and 
five  and  a half  to  the  employer.  The  ordinary  hands 
are  not  paid  by  shares,  but  receive  a weekly  wage. 


* It  appears  convenientto  treat  the  subjects  of  co-operation  and  profit 
sharing  at  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  they  are  methods  of  industrial 
remuneration. 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1215-7.  m Digest,  Vol.  Ib  pp.  11,  12. 
<»)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  13.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  18.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  I., 

R.  lfi,  27.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I„  pp.  15, 16.  (7)  Digest,  V ol.  I.,  pp.  6, 17. 
Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  15, 17. 


The  men  would  prefer  to  havo  the  whole  crew  put  on  [§isi.] 
the  profit-sharing  system.  (')  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  has 
lately  formed  a Lighterage  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, with  tho_  object  of  securing  the  permanent 
employment  of  lightermen,  and  the  payment  of  a 
maximum  wage  out  of  a minimum  rate  of  carriage. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  30,000 1.,  of  which 
2,5002.  was  subscribed  by  the  working  men,  and 
the  rest  by  the  wharfingers  and  shipowners  in  equal 
shares.  There  are  outside  shareholders,  and  therefore 
the  society  is  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  of 
1882  and  1886,  instead  of  under  the  Provident  Societies 
Act.  It  owns  two  tugs  and  several  barges,  but  the 
expense  of  hiring  barges  was  a great  difficulty  at  first. 

It  is  stated  that  the  main  object  is  not  to  earn  a 
dividend,  but  that  any  profits  are  divided  as  in  other 
co-operative  societies,  allowing  5 per  cent,  interest  on 
share  capital,  and  a 3 per  cent,  bonus  to  workmen  and 
customers.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  society  to 
dispense  with  Sunday  work,  and  reduce  night  work  to 
a minimum.^)  The  majority  of  the  bargemen  and 
watermen  omployed  in  the  brick  and  cement  manu- 
facturing districts  on  the  Medway  work  on  a profit- 
sharing  system.  The  owner  takes  half  the  freight  of 
the  barge,  and  the  captain  and  mate  the  other  half. 

Freight  is  calculated  by  the  thousand  of  bricks,  by  the 
ton  of  cement,  by  the  chaldron  of  coke,  and  by  the 
pocket  of  hops.  The  owner  and  men  contribute  equally 
to  the  working  expenses.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  it  would  be  bettor  if  the  men 
were  paid  a regular  wage.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
share  system  is  said  to  he  that  it  bears  unfairly  on  the 
men  in  chance  work  barges,  who  have  not  sufficient 
employment.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  men  who 
are  paid  by  the  week,  work  harder  than  those  on  the 
share  systemf1). 


2.  HOUKS. 


(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  HOURS. 

182.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  been  received  both  Do™, 
from  employers  and  employed  with  regard  to  the  hours  xhu*™’ 
of  labour  in  docks,  wharves,  or  warehouses,  in  most  of  wabe- 
the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  novass. 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  port  of  Loudon  forms  the  information, 
largest  part,  comprising  detailed  statements  of  the 

hours  worked  in  different,  branches  of  dock  and  river- 
side labour,  while  little  or  none  of  the  information 
with  regard  to  hours  in  other  ports  appears  in  this 
classified  form.  The  daily  hours  are  stated  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  rather  than  the  total  for  the  week. 

The  latter  method  does  not  afford  a convenient  basis  of 
comparison  in  dealing  with  a fluctuating  industry,  un- 
less the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  week  can  also 
be  ascertained.  For  this  reason  no  use  has  been  made 
in  this  instance  of  the  particular’s  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  return  on  Trades  (Hours  of  Work)  375, 

1890,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Broadburst. 

183.  In  the  following  table  the  gross  hours  of  labour 

are  stated,  including  meal-times  where  these  are  labour?' 
allowed.  The  amount  of  meal-time  allowed  was  not  in 
every  case  stated  in  the  evidence. 


Table  showing  the  Standard  Hours  for  Dock  aud 
Riverside  Labour  at  tho  Principal  Ports,  in  1891-2. 

District. 

Inclusive  Hours 
(per-  Day  when 
not  otherwise 
stated). 

Meal  times. 

London : 

Stevedores  (*) 

Dock  labourers)5)  - 

10 
7 to  8 

1 

Wharf  labourers  (f’) 

10  to  12 

It  to  2 

Warehouse  porters  (7) 

7 to  8 

Foremen  and  clerks  (8) 

7 to  8 

i 

Steamship  workers  (s) 

12 

If  to  2 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  pp.  43. 44.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  30.  (3)  Digest, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  59.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  14, 17,  23.  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  No.  844,  p.  13.  (s)  T.  McCarthy,  742.  Digest,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  18,  10.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11,  22.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
(8)  G.  Barham,  7,350.  C)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12. 
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District, 

iiclusivo  Hours 
per  Day  when 
not  otherwise 
stated). 

Meal  times. 

Deal  porters  Q) 

Com  porters  (docks)  p)  • 

8 to  10 

Com  porters  (wharves)  P) 

10  to  12 

l§to2 

Wharl  engine-drivers  Q) 

10 

Ballast  hcovorsp) 
CardiD : 

10 

Coal  trimmers  P) 

12 

Wharf  and  ship  labourers  (7) 

10 

Dock  labourers  (8) 

54  a week 

BirkonhoadP)  - - - - 

0 

Liverpool  (10) 

0,10  and  12 

Gareton(u)  ... 

10 

HnliP)  - 

12 

a 

Hull  (East  and  S.W.  districts)  (,a) 
Kingston-npon-Hull : 

OBJ  a week 

Cart  and  Bullymon(14) 

12  to  14 

DrogliedaP5)  . - - 

10 

BellastP6)  - ... 

StolO 

Dublin  (>7)  - 

8 to  12 

BumtislandP8)  - ... 

10 

Glusgow(M)  - ... 

Bristol : 

12 

2 

Wharf  and  ship  lalKmrorsP) 

10 

Dock  labourcrsP1)  - - 

48  to  53§  a weok 

Newport  P)  • • . - - 

10 

Whitehaven  P) 

54  a week 

SouthamptonP) 

9 to  10 

Stockton-on-ToesandMiddlcsbroughp 

54  a week 

PetorheadP) 

10 

ArdrossanP)  - ... 

9 

Leith  P)  - 

48  to  535  a weok 

SundorlandP)  • - - - 

Plymouth: 

04 

Dock  labourers!30)  - 

11 

Coai  portorsP1)  - 

■!  10  on  sailing 
(.  ships 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  there  is  on  the 
whole  a good  deal  of  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  dock 
labour  in  different  districts.  The  most  usual  working 
day  appears  to  be  ten  hours  in  summer  and  eight  in 
winter,  with  time  allowed  for  meals.  Where  it  extends 
to  12  hours  the  meal-time  is  generally  longer.  In  each 
case  where  there  is  a variation  in  the  hours,  it  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  time  worked  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  except  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  and 
Southampton,  where  the  hours  given  were  stated 
separately  in  the  evidence,  without  anything  to  show 
whether  they  applied  to  different  seasons  or  to  different 
departments  of  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  where  the  shorter  hours  are  those  of  the 
“Railway  and  Dock  Company’s  men.” 


x ) Digest,  Vol.  In.  23.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2G.  Answers 

to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  379,.  p.  83.  (')  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  80. 

P)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  345.  p.  13.  (“)  Answers 

to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  330,  p.  8.  (7)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 

Questions,  No.  881,  p.  83.  (*)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 

No.  385,  p.  85.  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  333,  p.  9. 

P°)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  334,  p.  10,  No.  381,  p.  83: 
Digest,  Vol.  II.  p.  23.  (u)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  835, 
p.  10.  (ls)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  338.  p.  11. 
(“)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  351,  p.  13.  ('<)  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  348,  p.  14.  (ls)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 

awss  S'  1 s *****  * 9s— 

to  Schoduli 
Vol.  II..  p 


,-wers  to  Sohedules  of  Questioi 


il.  II..  p.  20.  (M)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  881,  p.  83! 
. ) Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  386.  p.  85.  pj  Answers 
to  Schedules  oi  Questions,  No.  381.  p.  83.  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  No.  884,  p.  84.  (M)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions 
No.  387,  p.  85;  Digest,  Vol.  II  p.  15.  (*)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions, n No.  389,  p.  80.  (!Q  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 


No.  391,  p.  87.  P)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  8S 

P)  Answers  to  Sohedules  of  Questions,  No.  393,  p.  88.  (®) 

Vol.  II.,  p.  13.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  n„  pp.  is,  19.  (3!)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 


184.  The  amount  of  overtimo  worked  at  tho  docks  in  r, 
London  is  to  some  extent  a grievance,  but  it  is  stated  0 J 
that  this  applies  only  to  the  permanent  men,  except  in  wd 
occasional  cases  of  extra  pressure.  (')  A certain  amount  Sunday 
of  overtime  is,  it  is  stated,  inevitable,  owing  to  the  WOTk' 
conditions  of  the  work,  as  for  instance  the  necessity 
for  despatching  mail  boats  to  thoir  time,  but  it  has 
been  reduced  since  the  strike  of  1889.  (2)  It  is  stated 
that  not  moro  than  3 per  cent,  overtime  is  now  worked 
in  tho  London  Docks.  It  happens  occasionally  that 
men  work  over  12  hours,  but  loss  often  than  formerly. 

A witness  representing  tho  Dock  Companies  stated  that 
they  wished  to  reduce  overtime  still  further,  but  that 
the  shipowners  objected  to  a change  of  shifts  in  tho 
middle  of  a job,  because  tho  men  already  working  the 
ship  know  the  stowage  and  the  marks  of  the  goods.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  men  would  object  to  having 
another  gang  put  on  to  finish  thoir  work,  though  thoy 
dislike  overtime,  and  tho  pressure  to  work  it  comes 
from  tho  customers  and  not  from  tho  workmen.^) 

Long  hours  chiefly  occur  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  whero  tho  discharging  is  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
shipowuers.C)  There  have,  it  is  stated,  been  cases  of 
men  working  as  much  as  40  hours  at  a stretch,  but  this 
is  rare.f’)  In  heavy  work,  such  as  that  of  corn  and 
deal  porters,  it  is  stated  that  overtime  seldom  occurs, 
and  that  Sunday  work  is  very  rare.f’)  At  the  Millwall 
docks  tho  average  length  of  the  working  day  is  eight 
hours,  and  overtime  has  been  quite  exceptional  sinco 
the  strike  of  1889.  The  average  overtime  worked  is 
said  to  be  less  than  one  hour  a week,  and  that  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  a steamer.  In  such 
cases  the  men  prefer  finishing  tho  work  to  being  relieved 
by  a second  shift.f)  At  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
where  the  normal  hours  are  rather  longer,  from  8 a.m. 
to  dusk  in  winter  and  from  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  in. summer, 
there  has  been  a great  reduction  in  overtime  since  the 
strike  of  1889,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  piece- 
workers to  perform  it.f)  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  in 
wharf  labour  that  overtime  is  a serious  grievance.  It 
is  stated  that  at  the  coasting  and  shipping  wharves  it 
ia  very  common  for  tho  ship  hands  and  'wharf  labourers 
to  work  35  or  40  hours  at  a stretch  in  order  to  finish  a 
ship.  At  some  wharves  this  is  said  to  occur  twice  a 
week,  and  more  often  when  there  is  an  extra  boat.  The 
hours  thus  frequently  amount  to  90  or  95  in  the  week. 

The  reason  for  working  overtime  with  one  set  of  men 
instead  of  changing  shifts,  is  that  the  employers  suppose 
the  latter  method  to  involve  loss  of  time,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  competition  necessitates  great  despatch.  At 
one  wharf,  however,  a system  of  12-hour  shifts  has 
been  introduced,  f)  It  is  stated  that  these  excessivo 
hours  are  very  injurious  to  health,  and  that  after  three 
months’  work  on  a wharf  a man  is  unable  to  work  for  a 
month.  (,n)  The  objection  is  also  made  that  men  in  want 
of  employment  are  deprived  of  it  by  the  practice  of 
giving  the  extra  work  to  thoso  already  employed,  and 
it  is  stated  that  if  tho  hours  were  properly  divided 
there  would  be  regular  work  for  3,000  out  of  tho  4,000 
men  competing  for  it.(n)  The  hours  are  made  longer 
by  the  fact  that  whenever  a ship  is  expected  the  men 
are  ordered  out  and  obliged  to  wait  at  the  wharf  till 
she  comes  in.(12)  At  the  colonial  wharves,  the  hours, 
it  is  stated,  are  not  nearly  so  long  as  at  the  coasting 
wharves. (ls)  It  is  represented  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployed that  the  undue  hurry  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on  might  be  partly  remedied  by  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  goods  at  stated  hours  only.(14)  It  is 
pointed  out  on  the  other  hand  by  the  employers  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  goods  beiug  sent  late,  and  that 
though  a considerable  amount  of  overtime  is  worked, 
it  is  not  constant  from  day  to  day,  and  therefore  a 
system  of  relays  of  men  could  nob  be  arranged. (16)  It 
is  stated  in  the  case  of  the  IVeo  Trade  Wharf,  Ratcliff, 
that  the  cargoes  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  require 
relays  of  men,  and  that  the  men  do  not  generally  work 
more  than  12  or  16  hours  at  a stretch,  and  further  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  overtime,  and  have  been  known  to  - 
leave  for  other  employment  in  order  to  have  moro  of  it. 

If  thoy  have  to  work  24  hours  in  a single  shift,  the  firm 
arrange  if  possible  for  them  to  rest  from  10  p.m.  to 
4 a.m.  Night  shifts  are  not  worked,  and  Sunday 
labour  is  very  rare  indeed. (ls)  It  is  stated  that  a great 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  I., pp.  9,10.  J.  Atkins,  882-6.  (2I  Divest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  14, 
10.  19.  27,  28.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I..  p.  19.  (■>)  W.  B.  Hubbard.  4770. 

Pj  IV.  E.  Hubbard,  490S.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  23,  28.  (’)  Digest, 

Vol.  I.,  p.  27.  (B)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  84, 25.  (°)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11. 
12.  M.  Costello,  1945-9.  (10)  M.  Costello,  1960.  (»)  Digest,,  Vol.  T., 

pp.  12.  10.  (la)  Digest,  Vo).  I.  p.  12.  (>3)  M.  Costello,  I960.  (“)  T. 

McCarthy,  512-5.  ('-)  Digest,  Vw,  I.,  pp.  22,  28,  57.  (ls)  Digest,  Vol.  I., 
p.  22.  3.  Greig,  56*7-8, 5882. 
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toms. 

Standard 


and  Sunday 


deal  of  overtime  is  worked  by  foremeu  and  clerks  at 
the  docks  and  wharves.  Though  the  regular  hours  are 
the  Customs  hours,  8 to  4 in  summer  and  9 to  4 in 
winter,  the  hours  usually  worked  are  10  or  12  a day  for 
six  days  a week,  and  there  is  sometimes  Sunday  work 
in  the  docks,  though,  not  at  warehouses.  At  wharves 
the  average  time  worked  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — 
For  20  per  cent.  8 hours  a day. 

,,  60  „ 10 

„ 20  „ 12 

These  arc  the  regular  hours  exclusive  of  overtime,  which 
is  sometimes  worked  all  night.  (■)  It  is  stated  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  the  docks  are  concerned,  that  the 
hours  of  foremen  and  clerks  average  50  and  45  hours  a 
week  respectively.!";  The  steamship  woi-kers  in  the 
Thames,  who  are  distinguished  from  dock  labourers  by 
tho  fact  that  they  work  on  ships  which  are  loaded  and 
discharged  by  means  of  lighters,  are  said  to  bo  em- 
ployed for  excessive  hours.  Their  regular  hours  are  12 
a day,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  sometimes  work  24,  and 
even  from  40  to  56  hours  at  a stretch.  The  cause  of 
long  hours  is  considered  to  be  delay  through  bad 
weather,  and  consequent  hurry  hi  discharging  and  load- 
ing a ship  by  a given  date.  It  is  stated  that  the  work- 
men are  altogether  opposed  to  the  system,  and  have  no 
wish  to  work  on  in  order  to  finish  the  job  in  liana. 
They  are  willing  to  give  way  in  order  to  suit  the  em- 
ployer, but  their  wish  is  to  work  not  longer  than  24 
hours  at  a stretch,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  another 
shift.  Some  improvement  in  this  direction  has,  it  is 
stated,  already  taken  place.  The  organisation  to  which 
the  men  belong  is  desirous  of  abolishing  overtime  as  far 
as  possible.  (3).  It  is  stated  that  the  permanent  dock 
labourers  on  the  Tyne,  who  are  in  a small  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  frequently  work  24 
hours  at  a stretch,  and  in  some  cases  48  hours  and 
upwards. f*)  At  the  Southampton  docks  the  overtime 
worked  in  the  busy  season  occasionally  brings  up  the 
consecutive  hours  to'  24.  (5)  At  Liverpool  irregular 
hours  are  said  to  prevail,  sometimes  amounting  to  40 
at  a stretch,  but  by  tbe  usual  system  the  work  is 
carried  on  continuously  by  means  of  two  gangs,  the 
first  working  from  6 a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  5 to  11 
p.m.,  and  the  second  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  24 
hours.  (8)  At  Glasgow  a considerable  amount  of  over- 
time is  worked  by  the  quay  labourers  employed  by  the 
Allan  Line,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  men  never  object 
to  it,  but  that,  being  tmprofitable  as  labour,  it  is  re- 
stricted as  much  as  possible  .(*) 

185.  The  standard  hours  in  sea  service  are  12  a day,  in 
four-hour  watches,  and  one  witness  stated  that  as  a rule 
only  six  hours  are  occupied  with  tho  actual  work  of  the 
ship,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  men  are  merely 
on  duty.  The  official  holidays  are  given,  with  payment, 
and  on  Sundays  there  is  no  work  except  tho  manoeu- 
vring of  the  vessel.  (8)  Another  witness  denied  that  the 
daily  work  on  board  ship  occupied  only  six.  hours,  and 
stated  that  the  amount  of  Sunday  work  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  hours  are  four  on  and  four  off,  but  as 
the  time  from  4 to  8 p.m.  is  divided  into  two  watches, 
tho  hours  vary  from  10  to  14.  a day.  (9)  They  are,  how- 
ever, necessarily  unfixed,  being  subject  to  the  exigencies 
Of  the  service.  0,ne  witness  calculated  the  average  at  72 
or  80  hours  a week,  while  another  estimated  it  at  106  or 
107.  (’")  Firemen,  have  shorter  hours,  generally  eight 
hours  a day,  four  on  and  eight  off,  but  in  some  of  the 
smaller  vessels  the  rule  is  four  hours  on  and  four  off.  (!*) 
On  a few  vessels  belonging  to  one  firm  the  firemen  have 
a six  hours’  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  quicker  passages 
are  made  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  hours. (*?)  Fire- 
men work  a certain  amount  of  overtime,  through  having 
miscellaneous  duties  to  perform,  and  thus  the  average 
hours  of  those  on  an  eight  hours’  shift  arc  said  to  be  10 
a day.(18)  Serious  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen  on  board  the 
Victoria  Steamboat  Association’s  steamers  in  the 
Thames.  The  engine-drivers,  it  is  stated,  work  on  an 
average  96  hours  a week  and  the  firemen  105  hours,  in- 
cluding Sundays.  A few  of  the  men  have  three  or  four 
days’  holiday  on  pay  at  tho  end  of  tho  summer  season. 
There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  men  on  account  of  the 
long  hours.  It  is  stated  that  they  wish  to  have  one  day 
off  in  15,  but  have  not  obtained  it  yet.  The  men  in  the 
large  tugs  are  better  off.  About  60  per  cent,  of  them 
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work  12-hour  shifts,  while  40  per  Cent,  work  longer  [§  185.] 
hours,  ranging  from  18  to  20.Q  On  board  the  deep 
sea  tugs  in  the  Thames  and  the  Channel,  the  hours  of 
actual  work  are  said  to  be  from  70  to  100  a week.  Tho 
large  boats  are  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  bnt  have  no 
regular  hours  of  work.  Leave  of.  absence  can  only  bo 
counted  upon  once  in  six  months,  when  the  tug  is 
cleaned  out.  In  Liverpool,  however,  there  is  a system  ' 
of  keeping  spare  men,  so  that  a few  days’  leave  of 
absence  can  sometimes  be  obtained. f2)  In  the  fishing 
industry  there  are  no  fixed  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
hours  worked,  especially  in  steam  fishing  boats,  are 
said  to  be  excessive.  In  these  boats  the  men  work  on 
an  average  15  hours  a day  for  seven  days  a week,  and 
the  work  is  vory  hard  and  monotonous  as  well  as 
dangerous.  The  hours  of  labour  at  sea  cannot,  it  is 
thought,  bo  shortened,  hut  more  rest  on  shore  is 
desired. f)  The  hours  of  riggers  on  the  Thames  are  10 
a day,  from  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  but  in  shipbuilders’  yards 
they  arc  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  yard.  Tho 
average  working  hours  in  full  employment  are  51  a 
week,  or  85  hours  a day,  l£  hours  being  tho  time 
allowed  for  meals.  On  the  Clyde  and  Mersey  the  hours 
of  riggers  are  54  a week,  or  9 a day.  These  hours  arc 
considered  satisfactory.^) 

186.  The  hours  of  the  Thames  watermen  and  lighter-  JIavebsasb 
men,  under  Lord  Brassey’s  award,  are  12  a day  ”AJfAUi- 
including  time  for  meals,  bnt  it  is  stated  that  those  wirf 
hours  are  subject  to  variation  on  account  of  the  tides,  labour, 
and  that  night  work  and  Sunday  work,  which  are  some-  andslmdav 
times  unavoidable,  are  “far  too  common.”  It  was  work, 
also  stated  that  ^ a lighterman  often  has  to  be  on  board 
for  a week  at  a time. (s)  On  these  points  the  evidence 
varied,  one  witness  denying  that  Sunday  work  was  at 
all  common,  or  that  there  was  more  night  work  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Another  witness  stated  that 
it  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  a lighterman  remained 
on  his  barge  for  many  consecutive  hours,  and  that  he 
certainly  did  not  do  so  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

When  a barge  is  aground  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  a 
watchman. (6)  In  most  districts  the  nominal  hours  of 
watermen  and  lightermen  appear  to  be  12  a day,  bnt  in 
many  cases  a large  amount  of  overtime  is  said  to  be 
worked.  At  Hull  the  principal  grievance  is  the  dis- 
tance to  and  from  the  work,  and  frequent  detention  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  causing  the  men  to  be  practically 
on  duty  15  hours.  It  was  stated  that  no  overtures  for 
reduction  of  hours  had  been  made  to  the  employers,  and 
that  there  was  some  division  of  opinion  among  the  men 
as  to  tbe  concessions  which  should  be  applied  for.p) 

It  is  in  the  Upper  Mersey  district  that  the  strongest 
complaints  have  been  made  as  to  hours  of  labour.  The 
weekly  hours  worked  by  watermen  on  the  Upper  Mersey 
are  said  to  average  100  hours,  sometimes  going  up  to 
120  and  137.  One  witness  stated  that  he  had  himself 
Been  on  duty  for  70  hours  at  a stretch.  The  employers 
have  been  asked  to  grant  six  hours’  rest  after  36  hours’ 
work,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  done  so.  They 
have  also  been  asked  for  a 16  hours’  day,  but  have 
answered  that  the  men  were  engaged  for  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  to  the  week.(a)  The  hours  of  fly- 
boatmen  in  the  same  district  are  said  to  average  104  a 
week,  and  frequently  rise  to  109.  The  men  begin  work 
at  5.30  p.m.,  and  are  on  duty  till  noon  the  next  day. 

Work  is  seldom  finished  before  midnight  on  Saturday, 
and  begins  again  at  midnight  on  Sunday.  There  are 
no  holidays,  and  no  rest  is  possible  while  on  duty.  Six 
or  seven  hours  in  the  24  are  all  that  the  men  have  for 
sleep  and  meals.  They  have  applied  to  the  fly-boat 
owners  for  six  hours’  rest  after  18  hours’  work,  hut 
this  concession  has  been  refused.  The  Burscough 
branch  of  tho  union  to  which  they  belong  (the  Upper 
Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Association)  has  also 
applied  without  success  for  a reduction  of  hours. (°) 

In  steam  barges  on  the  Mersey  and  the  Weaver,  it  is 
stated  that  the  men  work  from  40  to  60  or  70  hours  at 
a stretch,  and  are  sometimes  on  duty  from  midnight 
on  Sunday'  till  midnight  on  Saturday.  In  such  cases 
they  . sleep  at  their  work.  It  is  stated  that  these  ex- 
cessive hours  are  due  to  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  that 
a week  of  overpressure  is  often  followed  by  one  of 
slack  work.  The  men  strongly  object  to  this  system, 
and  believe  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  better  manage- 
ment and  by  the  employment  of  a larger  number  of 
men.  . On  the  lower  Mersey  tho  hours  of  flatmen  arc 
said  to  be  equally  excessive,  60  or  70  consecutive  hours 
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rsm]  being  frequently  worked,  and  sometimes  100  or  150 
without  any  rest  or  sleep.  It  is  considered  that  36 
hours’  work  should  be  followed  by  a night's  rest.(*) 
From  the  statement  of  an  inspector  under  the  Canal 
Boats  Acts,  it  would  appear  that  the  hoars  of  boatmen 
are  not  uniformly  excessive.  They  are  sometimes  as 
few  as  eight  a day,  sometimes  as  many  as  16,  but  most 
of  the  men,  it  is  stated,  have  six  to  eight  hours’  sleep 
’ in  the  24,  and  reckon  in  this  time  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  work  in  a journey,  i2)  Another  witness 
referred  to  Sunday  labour  on  canal  boats  and  barges  as 
a serious  evil,  and  attributed  it  largely  to  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  men  and  consequent  waste  of  time  in  the 
week.  Many  boat-owners  forbid  it,  and  arrange  the 
traffic  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary.  The  closure  of 
canals  on  Sunday  would  not,  in  the  witness’s  opinion, 
injuriously  affect  the  traffic.^) 


(ii.)  IRREGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Docks,  187.  (a.)  A considerable  amount  of  evidence,  chiefly 
wharves  oraj)  was  given  with  regard  to  the  irregularity  of  em- 
WAEu-  ment  which  prevails  in  dock  and  riverside  labour  in 
houses.  London.  It  was  stated  with  regard  to  the  docks 
ofr*mUiarity  generally  that  the  average  number  of  months’  em- 
inent mtiie  ployment  that  a man  could  obtain  in  the  yoar  was  a 
London  little  over  seven,  but  the  same  witness  made  the  con- 
< ixf",  t tradictory  statement  that  of  the  total  number  of  men 
(a  x m ■ applying  for  work  at  the  docks  about  6 per  cent.,  who  are 
permanent  men,  have  12  months’  work,  10  per  cent.  10 
months'  work,  12  per  cent,  eight  months’  work,  16  per 
Cent,  six  months’  work,  20  per  cent,  four  months’  work, 
and  the  remainder,  36  per  cent.,  three  months’  work  or 
less.  According  to  this  calculation,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  merely  approximate,  the  average  employment  all 
round  would  be  5|  months  in  the  year.  It  may  happen 
occasionally  that  all  the  men  are  employed,  but  only 
about  a dozen  times  in  the  year.(4)  The  busiest  time  is 
said  to  occur  about  December,  February,  and  March. 
July  and  August  are  fairly  busy  months,  and  Septem- 
ber is  very  slack. (5)  The  tonnage  coming  into  the  port 
of  London  is  lowest  in  January  and  February,  and 
highest  in  August,  but  the  amount  of  tonnage  does  not 
in  itself  afford  a measure  of  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, because  the  difierent  classes  of  goods  vary  in 
their  capacity  to  afford  employment.  The  season 
trades,  which  go  on  from  June  to  November,  employ  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  to  the  ton  of  goods  than 
other  trades.  The  season  trades  are  those  of  tea, 
timber,  wool,  fruit,  silks,  jute,  and  spices.  A ton  of  tea, 
it  is  stated,  employs  as  much  labour  as  20  tons  of 
ordinary  goods.  Hence  steadiness  of  tonnage,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  does  not  represent  regularity  of  employ- 
ment.(c)  A witness  representing  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  handed  in  a diagram  showing 
the  fluctuations  in  the  average  daily  number  of  men  of 
all  grades  employed  on  wages  each  week  during  the  12 
months  ending  June  25th  1891.  These  include,  besides 
daily  labourers,  the  wages  staff',  numbering  about 

2.000,  consisting  of  clerks,  foremen,  permanent  men,  and 
others.  The  maximum  number  shown  in  this  diagram 
is  12,234  in  February,  and  the  minimum 7,558  in  March. 
From  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  June  the 
average  number  employed  appears  to  have  been  about 

8.500,  the  maximum  being  9,527  in  April  and  the  mini- 
mum 7,908  in  May.  The  number  remained  very 
low  throughout  May  and  June.  During  the  remain- 
ing months  under  consideration,  the  diagram  shows  the 
number  employed  weekly  to  have  uniformly  exceeded 

9.000.  Except  for  two  weeks  out  of  34,  it  exceeded 

9.500,  and  except  for  seven  weeks  it  exceeded  10,000. 
From  that  number  upwards  the  fluctuations  become  very 
marked.  The  dock  labourers  employed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  are  said  to  vary  from  under  5,000  to  over 
7,000  and  even  to  8,000  and  9,000.  This  statement  will 
be  Been  to  correspond  roughly  with  the  faots  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
permanent  staff,  other  than  dock  labourers,  included 
in  the  latter. (7)  The  number  of  permanent  dock 
labourers  employed  by  the  Joint  Committee  is  about 
1,732,  and  these  have  full  work  all  the  year  round. (8) 
The  non-permanent  men  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
1,015  are  weekly  labourers  (Class  A),  and  these  practi- 


cally have  full  employment.  Class  B,  comprising  1 75(1 
men,  who  have  about  four-fifths  of  full  employment,  cor- 
responds very  much  to  what  were  formerly  called’ pre- 
ference men.  These  are  paid  weekly,  except  in  broken 
weeks.  Class  C,  numbering  876,  have  perhaps  two- 
thirda  of  full  employment,  and  the  remainder,  who  are 
ordinary  casuals,  not  included  in  the  list,  have  perhaps 
only  half  employment,  that  is,  in  the  department  where 
they  usually  work.  It  is  stated  that  not  a dozen  casuals 
are  now  employed  whero  formerly  there  were  100.  The 
Joint  Committee’s  instructions  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  casual 
labourers  is  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  a 
larger  permanent  staff  employed.  It  is  stated  that  of 
Class  B,  about  10  per  cent,  every  day  fail  to  apply  for 
work,  and  of  Class  C,  30  or  40  per  cent.  Some  of  these 
men  have  other  trades  at  which  they  work  when  not 
employed  at  the  docks.  (')  The  fluctuation  of  employ- 
ment is  more  marked  in  the  caso  of  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine’s  Docks  than  in  that  of  any  other 
docks  under  the  Joint  Committee.^)  In  a single  de- 
partment, for  instance  (No.  11,  London  Docks),  the 
number  employed  is  said  to  vary  day  by  day  from  20 
to  200,  and  only  the  more  fortunate  of  the  casual 
labourers  obtain  seven  days’  work  in  a fortnight  all  the 
year  round.  These  casual  men,  it  is  stated,  become  gradu- 
ally incapable  of  working  six  days  a weelc.f)  This  is  the 
physical  result  of  irregular  employment,  and  is  not 
due  to  any  unsteadiness  of  character  on  the  part  of 
dock  labourers,  which  might  lead  them  to  prefer  casual 
work  at  high  pay.  The  men’s  habits,  it  is  stated, 
undergo  a rapid  change  as  soon  as  they  get  regular 
work.(')  One  witness  took  a different  view  of  the 
matter,  stating  that  according  to  his  experience  of  em- 
ployment of  labour  in  the  Albert  Dock,  it  was  mainly 
the  unsteady  and  unsatisfactory  men  who  were 
irregularly  employed,  while  a steady  industrious  man 
could  count  upon  regular  employment,  and  there  was 
difficulty  in  procuring  such  men  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  surplus  labour  consisted  only  of  those  who  were 
not  worth  employing  except  when  there  was  a press  of 
work.  In  busy  times  the  Allan  and  Wiison-Hill  lines 
employ  over  500  men  a day  in  the  Albert  Docks,  and  in 
slack  times  about  a third  of  that  number.(6)  In  the 
East  and  West  and  South  India  Docks  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  sailing  tonnage,  and  sometimes  no 
ships  arrive  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  When  the 
wind  changes  there  is  a glut  of  vessels,  and  all  the  men 
are  employed  for  a few  days.  On  an  average  6,000  men 
get  about  half  employment  in  these  docks. (")  In  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  the  number  employed  is  said 
to  vary  from  2,400  or  2,500  to  500  or  600  according  to 
the  season.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  case  the  fluctuation 
is  not  a very  serious  evil,  considering  the  high  wages 
earned.  0 The  employment  of  clerks  at  the  docks  is 
not  in  all  cases  regular.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  on 
only  for  the  season. (8)  In  some  cases  employment  at 
wharves  and  warehouses,  especially  in  the  coasting 
trade,  appears  to  be  more  regular  than  at  the  docks,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  permanent  men  is 
smaller.(9)  In  the  Wapping  district  there  are  about  50 
wharves  and  warehouses,  giving  employment  to  3,500  or 
4,000  men,  but  of  these,  it  is  stated,  only  250  or  300  are 
in  permanent  employment  and  entitled  to  a week’s 
notice  before  dismissal.  Of  the  rest,  about  500  have 
preference  of  employment,  but  are  taken  on  and  dis- 
charged daily  like  casuals,  and  the  remainder  have 
sometimes  only  an  hour’s  work  at  a time.(10)  During 
slack  times  they  are  largely  supported  by  their  wives, 
but  many  could  not  live  without  further  assistance^11) 
At  the  Free  Trade  Wharf,  Ratcliff',  employment  is  said 
to  be  regular^12)  At  Hay's  Wharf,  in  the  tea  trade, 
about  800  men  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  busy 
season,  and  in  the_ slack  season  not  more  than  150.  The 
average  is  about  500.  There  are  27  permanent  men  em- 
ployed on  the  wharf,  and  from  60  to  74  in  the  tea  ware- 
house^13) At  the  tea  warehouses  generally,  of  which 
there  are  about  22,  divided  among  the  docks  and 
wharves,  it  is  stated  that  in  busy  times  3,500  men  are 
employed,  and  in  slack  times  about  500,  the  majority 
of  these  being  permanent  men,  but  liable  to  dismissal 
at  a week’s  notice.  Of  the  non-permanent  men,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one-third  are  employed  for  10 
months  in  the  year,  one-third  for  eight  months,  and  one- 
third  for  six  months.  At  other  times  they  may  get 
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employment  in  tlie  country,  but  not  half  of  them  get  any 
[§187  («•)]  -work  at  all.  The  busy  tirno  in  the  tea  warehouses  begins 
about  July,  and  lasts  for  a period  varying  from  two  to  five 
months.  Thus  in  the  worst  part  of  the  slack  time  there 
is  no  agricultural  employment  to  he  had.  The  casual 
men  then  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a living,  and 
arc  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  labour  of  their 
wives.  A casual  labourer  is  not  recognised  as  having 
any  claim  on  his  employer  except  while  actually  at 
work.(*)  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Groves  and  Sons,  granary- 
keepers,  employ  27  men  on  the  staff,  and  a number  of 
casuals  varying  from  12  to  50.  About  20  of  these  get 
regular  work  for  three  days  a week,  and  the  rest  only 
intermittent  employment. (-)  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
corn  trade  generally,  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
men  required,  at  busy  times  have  full  employment  as  a 
rule.(:i)  In  the  grain  department  of  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks,  the  number  employed  is  said  to  vary 
from  100  to  800  or  900.  ('')  The  above  information  with 
regard  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers  em- 
ployed in  different  departments  of  riverside  labour, 
may,  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  figures,  be  tabulated  as 
follows ; — 


— 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Joint  Committee’s  Docks 

9,000 

5,000  (or  less) 

Surrey  Commercial  „ ... 

2,400 

COO 

Tea  Warehouses  - 

3,500 

500 

Granaries  ...... 

3,000 

COO 

Hay’s  Wliarf  .... 

800 

150 

Grain  Department,  Surrey  Commer- 
cial Docks. 

000 

100 

li.)  Causes.  (W  The  irregularity  above  described  has  been  attri- 
buted to  various  causes,  such  as  seasonal  causes, 
weather,  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  competition  for 
rapid  delivery  of  goods.  _ The  cause  most  frequently 
referred  to  and  emphasised  in  the  evidence  was  the 
irregular  arrival  of  goods  such  as  tea,  timber,  wool, 
fruit,  &c.,  which  form  the  season  trades. f')  The  docks 
under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee  do  not  depend 
on  season  trades  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Millwall  and 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  but  the  tea  and  wool 
trades  affect  them  considerably.  (“)  Wool  is  dealt  with 
in  these  docks  in  larger  volume  than  any  other  class 
of  goods,  and  is  sold  at  five  sales  in  the  year,  each 
lasting  from  three  to  five  weeks.  During  a sale  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  wool  department  of 
the  docks  is  said  to  be  1,000  or  1,100,  while  in  the 
intervals  300  or  400  men  are  sufficient  for  the  work. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  surplus  comes  from  other  departments  where 
work  is  slack  at  the  time.  The  tea  trade,  it  is  stated, 
does  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  when 
China  tea  was  the  staple  variety.  The  season  then 
lasted  only  about  six  weeks,  beginning  in  July,  whereas 
now  that  a very  large  proportion  or  tea  comes  from 
India  and  Ceylon,  it  arrives  much  more  regularly, 
because  the  crop  is  gathered  all  the  year  round.  In 
the  Joint  Committee's  tea  warehouses  540  men  are  em- 
ployed, of  whom  230  are  permanent,  200  have  about  10 
months’  employment,  and  the  rest  about  eight  months,  f) 
In  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  the 
season  trades  of  grain  and  timber  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  business.(8)  Grain  cargoes  are  more  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  year  than  timber  cargoes,  and  the 
latter  arrive  more  regularly  than  when  they  were  im- 
ported exclusively  in  sailing  vessels.  The  busiest  time 
in  the  corn  trade  is  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 
after  the  harvest.  Cargoes  arrive  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  from  Ameiica  at  this  time,  and  more  or  less 
throughout  the  winter,  while  in  the  summer  the  grain 
begins  to  arrive  from  the  Baltic  ports.  The  timber 
trade  falls  off  entirely  in  winter,  when  the  Baltic  and 
Canadian  ports  are  closed  by  ice.  The  trade  begins  in 
March  with  importations  from  Norway,  followed  in 
May  or  June  by  Swedish,  Canadian,  and  Bussian  goods, 
which  continue  to  arrive  until  November  or  December 
according  to  tho  nature  of  the  season. (9)  One  witness, 
alluding  to  the  docks  and  wharves  generally,  laid  more 
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stress  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  tho  “insane”  com- 
petition of  shipowners  than  on  seasonal  causes  of 
irregularity  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  introduction  and  increasing  nso 
ot  steamships. (')  Another  witness  believed  that  tho 
irregularity  which  was  “loo  often  ascribed  to  tho 
season  arose  mainly  from  the  fluctuation  of  trade.  (*) 
, 0 state  of  the  weather  has  a great  influence  on  em- 
ployment, both  by  affecting  the  arrival  of  ships  and  by 
interrupting  work  at  tho  docks.  It  is  stated  that  this 
influence  is  chiefly  felt  at  the  London  and  St.  .Katharine 
Docks,  which  are  the  furthest  up  the  river,  and  there- 
fore the  most  difficult  to  reach  during  fog,  and  also  at 
the  India  Docks,  which  depend  largely  ou  sailing 
vessels.  P)  In  the  docks  generally  the  proportion  of 
sailing  tonnage  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  the 
irregularity  of  shipping  is  therefore  very  much  less 
serious  than  formerly.  The  large  lines  which  have 
faxed  sailing  dates  provide  regular  work,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  a steamer  is  delayed  in  arriving,  the 
necessity  for  leaving  at  a fixed  time  in  itself  causes  a 
pressure  of  work.O  Fog  or  rain  causes  a stoppage  of 
work,  and.  at  Millwall,  where  much  of  the  work  is  in  tho 
open  air,  it  is  stated  that  rain  is  tho  principal  cause  of 
fluctuation  m the  demand  for  labour,  p) 


, (“•)  Several  witnesses  suggested  remedies  for  the 
irregularity  of  employment.  Somo  of  these  were 
merely  mentioned  incidentally,  such  as  the  better 
regulation  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships,  and 
the  institution  of  stated  hours  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  goods  dealt  with  at  the  wharves. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  such  arrangements  would 
remedy  tho  irregular  demand  for  labour  caused  by 
excessive  hurry  at  certain  times.  (°)  A plan  very 
strongly  advocated  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
men  competing  for  employment,  with  a view  to 
securing  more  regular  employment  for  a certain  num- 
ber, who  should  be  added  to  the  permanent  stafl‘.(7)  It 
was  stated  that  the  Dockers’  Union  was  in  favour  of 
the  permanent  employment  of  as  many  as  possible.^ ) 
Objections  to  this  plan  were  pointed  out  by  some  wit- 
nesses, who  anticipated  that  the  permanent  men  wonld 
be  overworked,  and  also  that  the  Dock  Companies  were 
unlikely  to  engage  permanent  men  beyond  the  small 
number  for  whom  constant  employment  could  he 
guaranteed.  (’)  A further  suggestion  was  therefore 
made  that  in  order  to  secure  regular  work  for  those 
employed  and  diminish  the  occasional  demand  for 
casual  labour,  the  interchange  of  men  between  different 
departments  and  different  docks  or  wharves  should  bo 
facilitated.  The  demand  for  labour,  of  course,  occurs 
in  different  classes  of  work  at  different  times,  and  it  is 
thought  that  employment  might  be  considerably 
steadied  if  this  fact  were  taken  advantage  of  to  a greater 
extent.  (10)  In  some  degree  the  practice  already  exists 
of  changing  from  one  department  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wool  trade  already  referred  to.(n)  There  is 
also  said  to  be  a very  large  influx  of  men  into  the  tea 
trade  when  it  is  busy.  On  the  other  hand,  a man  has 
little  chance  of  employment  where  he  is  not  well 
known,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a limit  to  the  possibility 
of  interchange.  Yery  few  men,  it  is  stated,  are  avail- 
able for  transfer  from  other  departments  to  the  timber 
and  grain  trades,  which  reqnire  special  strength  and 
aptitude. O2)  The  manager  of  tho  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks  stated  that  interchange  between  departments 
was  formerly  more  frequent,  but  that  in  recent  years 
the  unions  had  introduced  a rule  agaiust  it.(,s)  It  was 
stated  that  the  Joint  Committee  always  endeavoured  to 
provide  employment  for  the  men  in  this  way,  but  found 
them  disinclined  to  move.(14)  Unless  the  whole  river 
were  organised  and  the  docks  centralised,  there  must, 
it  is  stated,  always  bo  a certain  demand  for  casual 
labour  from  time  to  time.(15)  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  immense  variety  in  the  size  of  the  ships  and  nature 
of  the  cargoes  made  it  impossible  to  concentrate  the 
docks  in  one  locality.(16)  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  the  unification  of  control  by  some  such  scheme  as 
municipalisation,  would  facilitate  mutual  arrange- 
ments. (17)  The  inclusion  of  the  wharves  in  the  plan  of 
centralisation  would  present  great  difficulties  on 
account  of  their  divided  ownership. (1S) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR! 


rs  186.]  168.  A witness,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  had  made  a 

Detailed  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  dock  and  water- 
statisiics  side  labour  ^ "nh1finfc  nt 


subject, 
submitted 
by  Mr. 
Booth. 


London,  dealt  with  the  subject  of 

uTOKiuiuiu)  Ui.  employment  in  considerable  detail,  and 

illustrated  his  evidence  by  charts  and  diagrams  showing 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  owlinary  riverside 
labour  during  the  year  from  April  1891  to  April  1892. 
Among  ordinary  riverside  labourers  the  witness  did  not 
include  lightermen,  stevedores,  or  coal  porters,  whose 
work  was  better  organised  and  better  paid  than  that  or 
the  docker,  hut  he  included  the  men  who  handled  grain 
and  timber,  and  the  ship  workers  who  discharged  and 
sometimes  loaded  vessels  lying  in  the  stream.  I he 
fluctuations  of  employment  at  the  docks  both  severally 
and  collectively  were  shown  on  the  charts,  and  the  ‘ 
comparative  numbers  of  men  employed  for  the  whole 
or  for  part  of  the  year  were  shown  for  each  dock 
separately  in  the  form  of  a diagram,  and  in  figures  for 
the  whole.  The  details  shown  on  the  charts  were  sum- 
marised in  a table  giving  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  numbers  of  men  employed  daily  at  different 
docks,  with  the  totals  of  various  groups  of  employment, 
and  the  general  total  of  all.  According  to  this  table  tho 
maximum  number  employed  on  any  one  day  during  the 
year  under  review  was  17,994,  hut  the  day  of  maximum 
employment  differed  in  each  division,  so  that,  taking 
each  centre  of  employment  as  a distinct  labour  market, 
21,353  men  would  be  required  for  the  work,  this  number 
being  the  sum  of  the  different  maxima.  But  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  the  men  were  mostly  attached 
to  some  particular  centre  and  placed  on  a list  for  em- 
ployment there,  yet  within  a certain  range  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  movement,  which  produced  an  adjustment, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Bupply  of  labour  to  tho 
demand.  Hence  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  tho 
work  under  the  present  system,  though  more  than  tho 
actual  daily  maximum,  would  be  less  than  tho  sum  of 
the  district  maxima,  and  might  he  estimated  at  about 
20,000.  The  number  of  those  regularly  competing  for 
employment  might  amount  to  22,000,  but  no  positive 
statement  could  be  made  on  this  point.  The  table 
giving  the  comparative  numbers  of  men  employed  for  the 
whole  or  for  part  of  tho  year,  at  tho  docks  and  wharves 
as  a whole,  showed  that,  taking  the  working  year  as 
309  days,  there  was  full  work  for  12,500  men,  and  nearly 
full  work  (298  to  301  days)  for  500  more,  and  so  on  in 
a decreasing  scale  for  each  additional  500,  up  to  the 
maximum  of  18,000.  About  2,000  of  the  surplus  oyer  the 
13,000  in  constant  work  appeared  to  have  very  fair  em- 
ployment, averaging  255  days,  while  the  remaining  3,000 
had  no  work  in  March,  and  practically  none  from  then 
to  September,  and  averaged  only  63  days’  work  each. 
There  is  thus  good  work  for  14,500  or  15,000,  or,  allow- 
ing for  contingencies,  for  about  16,000  men.  The  details 
with  regard  to  the  various  centres  of  employment  were 
stated  in  separate  charts  and  diagrams.  Tho  Joint 
Committee’s  docks  were  dealt  with  in  Chart  II.,  both 
exclusively  and  inclusively  of  Tilbury,  and  tbo  numbers 
employed  at  Tilbury  were  also  stated  separately,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  of  this  dock  from  tbo 
others.  Over  the  whole  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  docks 
there  appeared  to  be  a deficiency  of  work  from  tho 
end  of  April  to  tho  middle  of  November,  becoming 
especially  marked  after  the  middle  of  July,  though 
subject  to’  a temporary  rush  of  work  at  the  end  of 
September.  During  part  of  this  time,  work  might 
possibly  be  found  in  the  country.  At  Tilbury  the  charts 
showed  special  depressions  in  May,  June,  and  Novomber, 
not  shared  by  the  other  districts  as  a whole,  and  the 
irregularity  of  employment  was  more  marked,  and  due 
so  less  general  causes  than  in  the  case  of  the  others. 
Tho  diagram  showed  that,  excluding  Tilbury,  tho 
maximum  number  employed  by  tbo  Joint  Committee 
on  any  one  day  during  the  year  under  consideration 
was  7,750,  hut  on  three  days  only  was  there  work  for 
more  than  7,500,  on  seven  or  eight  days  oply  for  more 
than  7,000,  and  on  21  days  only,  for  more  than  6,500 
men.  Thus  6,500  would  suffice  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  these  docks.  For  these,  if  all  shaved  alike,  there 
would  he  about  four-fifths  of  full  employment. . They 
do  not,  however,  all  share  alike,  some  being  permanent 
men,  and  others  having  preference  of  employment 
according  to  their  position  on  the  lists- A,  B,  and  C.  It 
is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  number  who  take  up  this 
■work  for  their  livelihood  is  certainly  more  than  6,500. 
According  to  a tabic  accompanying  Diagram  A,  tho 
amount  of  work  available  in  tho  year  under  considera- 
tion would  have  given  294  days’  work  each  to  1,700 
permanent  men,  278  days’  work  to  1,000  men  on  A list, 
247  days’  work  to  2,000  men  on  B list,  and  195  days’  work 
to  1,800  men  on  C list,  leaving  a margin  in  each  case  for 


loss  of  time.  Seven  days’  work  each  would  remain  for 
1.250  outsiders.  The  numbers  here  assigned  to  each 
class  are  merely  assumed.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  the  employment  offered  by  the  Dock  Company, 
as  siiowu  in  Chart  III.,  is  more  regular  than  elsewhere, 
while  tho  shipowners’  employment  is  very  irregular! 
The  necessarily  irregular  work  amounts  to  about  25 
per  cent.  There  is,  it  is  stated,  no  very  distinct  busy  ox- 
slack  season,  tho  irregularity  showing  itself  in  short 
periods,  but  there  is  on  the  whole  most  work  from 
August  to  March.  The  work  ia  considered  desirable, 
and  attracts  many  of  tho  best  men,  tho  result  being 
that  very  few  outsiders  find  employment.  The  witness 
estimated  that  on  the  present  system,  about  3,000 
men  were  regularly  needed,  and  that  there  was  an 
average  of  222  days’  work  for  each  of  those,  while  there 
were  probably  3,500  men  actually  seeking  employment. 
At  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  shown  in  Chart  IV., 
tho  employment  is  characterised  by  what  the  witness 
termed  regular  irregularity,  being  steady  from  week  to 
week,  though  irregular  from  day  to  day,  and  thus 
requiring  the  constant  attendance  of  those  who 
habitually  work  there.  August  and  March  are  the 
worst  months,  and  there  is  on  tho  whole  most  work  in 
the  winter,  but  tho  difference  is  not  very  marked. 
According  to  Diagram  O the  maximum  number  of  men 
employed  on  any  one  day  in  the  year  1891-2  was  2,41)0, 
but  only  on  nine  days  wore  more  than  1,900  employed, 
which  is  the  number  on  the  Dock  Company’s  lists. 
The  per-ccntago  of  irregular  work,  according  to  this 
diagram,  is  351.  It  was  stated  that  those  who  work 
only  at  these  docks  aro  at  a disadvantage,  owing  to 
their  central  position,  which  makes  them  easily  acces- 
sible to  men  who  have  failed  to  find  work  at  othor 
docks.  At  tho  London  and  St.  Katharine’s  Docks 
tho  great  irregularity  shown  in  Chart  V.  is  caused 
partly  by  the  periodical  wool  Bales,  whioh  afford 
occasional  employment  for  700  oxti-a  men,  and  appa- 
rently affect  the  work  of  the  flocks  beyond  tho 
wool  department  itself.  Tho  maximum  number  em- 
ployed during  the  year  was  4,000,  on  February  5oh,  and 
tho  minimum  1,300,  on  November  11th.  -According 
to  Diagram  D,  tho  work  of  these  docks  would  afford  an 
average  of  two-thirds  employment  to  2,150  men,  hut 
the  number  on  the  lists  is  2,400.  Tho  pci--centago  of 
irregular  work  is  37$,  whioh  is  larger  than  in  tho  case 
of  any  of  tho  other  docks  under  tho  Joint  Committee. 
The  work  at  tho  London  and  St.  Katharine’s  Docks  is, 
it  is  stated,  generally  considered  tho  most  casual  of 
any  on  the  riverside,  and  it  is  here  especially  that  the 
labourers  ai-o  found  who  do  not  desire  regular  wox-k. 
The  whax-vos  and  wai-ehouses  on  the  north  side,  west 
of  St.  Katharine’s  Dock,  including  tho  Joint  Com- 
mittee’s town  warehouses,  wore  shown  separately  on 
Chart  VI.  Tho  Joint  Committoo’s  employment  here 
appears  to  vary  very  littlo  day  by  day,  but  the  amount  is 
least  from  March  to  July,  and  there  aro  depressions  at 
Christmas  and  early  in  August,  which  are  possibly  due  to 
holiday-making.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  at 
the  wharves  and  other  warehouses  in  this  district,  while 
not  less  uniform  on  the  whole,  is  subject  to  acute  daily 
fluctuations.  From  Chart  VII.,  illustrating  the  whole 
of  the  wharves  and  warehouses,  both  north  and  south 
of  tho  river,  it  appears  that  there  is  considerable 
regularity  of  employment  throughout  the  year,  with  no 
great  variations  fx-om  day  to  day  or  week  to  week. 
The  chart  shows,  on  the  whole,  a surplus  of  work 
from  September  to  Christmas,  and  a deficiency  from 
March  to  August.  Though  the  work  at  the  wharves 
is  less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  at  the  docks,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  there  was  less  intei-change  of 
labour  betwoon  different  wharves  than  between 
departments  of  tho  same  dock.  Tbo  proportion  of 
necessarily  irregular  work,  according  to  Diagrams  E 
and  F,  is  10$  per  cent,  on  the  north  side,  and  12$ 
per  cent,  on  tbe  south  side.  On  the  north  side  there 
is  fair  work  for  4,500  men,  but  it  is  computed  that 
5,000  find  their  living  in  it.  On  the  south  side  there 
is,  according  to  Diagram  F,  fairly  good  work  for  3,500 
men,  but  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  4,000 
competo  for  it.  At  the  Sxn-roy  Commercial  and 
Millwall  Docks,  as  shown  iu  Chart  VIII,  work  is  host 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  until  the  middle  of  January. 
At  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  tho  maximum  of 
employment  (1,802)  was  reached  in  July  1891,  and  at 
tho  Millwall  Docks  the  maxixunm  (1,178)  was  reached, 
in  November,  tbe  busy  time  there  beginning  only  at 
the  end  of  Aixgust.  Diagrams  G-  and  H show  a larger 
proportion  of  irregular  work  at  these  docks  than  at 
any  other.  It  is  stated  that  3,000  men  probably  seek 
their  living  there.  The  two  principal  branches  of  the 
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business  of  these  docks,  namely,  grain  and  timber,  were 
dealt  with  in  a separate  chart  (Chart  IS.)  combining 
the  two  docks.  It  appeared  from  this  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  total  employment  was  largely  due  to  that  of 
grain  work.  Special  strength  and  aptitude  are  required 
for  handling  grain  and  timber,  and  therefore  outsiders 
cannot  compete  for  it,  and  those  employed  in  it  are  not 
disposed  to  leave  it  for  less  highly  paid  work.  A 
compendious  view  of  the  total  employment  in  the 
docks  and  wharves  of  London,  excluding  the  Tilbury 
Docks,  was  presented  in  Chart  I.,  which  showed  that 
the  maximum  number,  17,994,  employed  during  the 
year  under  review,  was  reached  on  December  3rd,  1891, 
and  the  minimum,  11,967,  on  December  24th.  The 
chart  included  a daily  record  of  the  weather,  showing 
how  far  work  was  interrupted  by  rain  and  fog.  Tbo 
number  of  days  on  which  there  was  sufficient  rain  or 
fog  to  interfere  with  work  was  89  and  25  respectively, 
the  remaining  195  days,  out  of  the  309  which  constituted 
the  working  year,  being  classed  as  fine.  Dense  fog, 
it  was  stated,  puts  an  absolute  stop  to  work,  but  the 
witness  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  rain,  which 
throws  500  to  2,500  men  out  of  work,  some  kind  of 
shelter  might  be  provided,  such  as  is  sometimes  used 
on  ships  in  the  fonn  of  tents  hoisted  to  the  rigging.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  loss  to  the  men  through  rain 
was  not  made  up  when  work  was  resumed,  because  the 
extra  demand  brought  in  additional  workers.  As 
already  seated,  the  general  result  of  the  observations 
and  calculations  shown  on  the  charts  was  that  the 
number  of  men  needed  for  the  whole  work  of  the 
docks  and  wharves,  as  at  present  distributed,  might 
be  estimated  at  about  20,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessional dock  labourers  regularly  competing  for  this 
work  is  believed  to  be  as  much  as  22,000.  Their 
earnings  are  shared  by  incomer's  from  other  trades,  who 
seek  work  not  because  the  docks  are  busy,  but  because 
their  own  trades  are  slack,  and  it  is  this,  the  witness 
stated,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  regula- 
ting the  dock  industry.  The  remedy  which  he  suggested 
for  improving  the  position  of  the  professional  dockers 
was  that  their  numbers  should  be  reduced  to  the  15,000 
or  16,000  for  whom  good  work  could  be  found,  and  that 
the  extra  number  occasionally  required  should  be  drawn 
from  the  unemployed  in  other  trades,  who  should  be 
introduced  only  when  needed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  demand  for  surplus  labour  would  occur  chiefly 
in  winter,  when  it  might  be  obtained  from  the  brick- 
making and  building  and  other  trades,  which  have  then 
a number  of  labourers  out  of  work,  who  would  come  to 
the  docks  if  offered  a certainty  of  employment.  They 
might  be  placed  on  supplementary  lists,  and  employed 
year  by  year.  This  plan,  it  has  been  seen,  involves  a 
reduction  of  about  6,000  in  the  number  of  men  regularly 
competing  for  the  work.  This  change  could  not  be 
immediately  effected,  but  the  witness  believed  that 
the  means  towards  it  lay  in  perfecting  the  list  system, 
and  adhering  to  it  more  strictly.  By  the  list  system, 
preference  of  employment  at  each  department  is  given 
m the  order  of  the  three  classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  ana  less 
strictly  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  each  class.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are 
not  readily  transferred  from  one  department  to  another, 
and  those  who  have  preference  in  one  department  are 
thus  obliged  to  compete  as  casuals  in  another  when  their 
own  work  is  slack,  and  that  without  knowing  where  to 
go  for  the  best  chance  of  work.  It  is  supposed  that 
a great  deal  of  apparently  voluntary  abstention  from 
work  offered  is  due  to  this  uncertainty  of  information, 
which  causes  men  occasionally  to  miscalculate  the 
chances  of  work  at  different  places.  The  improved 
system  suggested  is  that  the  foreman  of  each  depart- 
ment should  communicate  overnight  with  some  central 
clearing  house  (o.g.,  the  Dock  House),  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  men  required  in  that  department 
for  the  following  day,  and  stating  to  what  extent  he 
was  over-supplied  or  under-supplied  with  labour.  The 
central  authority  should  then  transfer  the  surplus 
shown  on  any  list  to  the  neai'est  department  which  was 
reported  short  of  hands,  the  men  so  transferred  having 
preference  of  employment  over  outsiders.  The  men 
should  bo  able  to  ascertain  from  their  foreman  before 
leaving  work,  at  which  department  they  would  be 
required  the  next  day.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  difficult 
for  the  dock  officials  to  make  a sufficiently  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  men  needed,  and  it  would 
bo  a question  whether  they  would  take  the  risk  of 
asking  for  too  many,  or  whether  they  would  give  a safe 
estimate,  leaving  a margin  of  casual  labour.  Assuming 
that  this  difficulty  were  overcome,  the  question  of 
expense  in  getting  to  the  work  would  be  a matter 


of  bargain  between  employers  and  employed.  It  might  [§m] 
be  found  that,  on  the  whole,  since  the  Tilbury  Docks 
would  be  excluded  from  the  scheme,  the  distances 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  men  frequently  travel 
now,  and  they  might  bo  willing  to  go  somo  miles  for 
the  cei'tainty  of  employment,  but  if  they  insisted  on 
being  paid  walking  time,  and  the  employers  refused  it, 
the  scheme  would  fail.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  the  system,  to  have  some  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  dock  directors  and  the  wharfingers 
and  other  employers  of  labour,  but  a very  fail'  result 
would  be  obtained  by  agreement  between  the  north  side 
and  south  side  wharves  severally,  and  apart  from  the 
docks.  "With  regard  to  a minor  point,  that  of  priority 
of  employment  according  to  the  list  system,  the  witness 
thought  that  the  discretion  sometimes  exercised  by  the 
foremen,  in  giving  preference  to  one  man  over  another, 
needed  safeguarding,  and  that  if  the  names  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  regularity  shown  in  applica- 
tions for  work,  this  would  be  a self-acting  system  which 
would  prove  satisfactory.  The  witness  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  with  reference  to  his  recom- 
mendations generally,  that  he  did  not  oiler  a detailed 
scheme,  but  merely  indicated  a principle.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a committee  of  practical 
men  to  make  use  of  the  information  he  had  collected, 
to  the  advantage  both  of  employers  and  employed,  by 
working  out  a plan  on  the  lines  which  ho  suggested. (') 

189.  Irregularity  of  employment  was  mentioned  as  a Irregularity 
great  cause  of  complaint  among  casual  dock  labourers  2?^' 
on  the  Tyne.  It  is  attributed  to  fluctuations  in  the  ports  other 
market,  and  to  seasonal  causes.  Out  of  1,400  labourers  j^don 
belonging  to  the  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union, 
it  was  stated  that  only  150  were  permanent  men,  and 
the  rest  had  sometimes  only  a few  hours’  work  in  the 
week.  Dock  labour  at  Sunderland  is  subject  to  great 
depression  for  four  months  in  the  year,  while  the  Baltic 
ports  are  closed  .f)  At  Southampton  the  work  of  the 
port  is  said  to  be  fairly  constant,  except  for  the  great 
press  of  work  occurring  in  summer  through  the  trade 
in  foreign  garden  produce.  The  number  of  men  then 
employed  daily  is  about  900,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  between  300  and  400.  It  was  stated  that  there 
was  usually  about  50  per  cent,  of  surplus  labour  .(3)  At 
Plymouth  the  work  of  the  port  is  said  to  be  irregular, 
owing  partly  to  dependence  on  the  weather.  Only  a 
minority  of  the  men  are  employed  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  casual  labourers  are  too  numerous  for  the  em- 
ployment offered.  (4)  It  is  stated  that  there  is  very  little 
casual  labour  in  the  port  of  Cardiff,  and  that  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  labouring  population  are  permanently 
employed.(5)  Employment  at  the  Liverpool  docks  is 
described  as  very  irregular,  and  surplus  labour  is  said 
to  be  encouraged  in  order  that  there  may  be  a large 
number  of  men  to  choose  from  .(6)  The  employment  of 
warehouse  porters  in  Liverpool  is  also  very  irregular, 
owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports.  There  are  no  permanent  meu.Q  Employ- 
ment at  Barrow  Docks  is  said  to  fluctuate  very  much. 

About  150  men  habitually  seek  their  livelihood  there, 
but  at  times  as  many  as  300  ma.y  be  employed.f)  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  no  great  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment in  Glasgow,  and  the  question  of  casual  labour  has 
not  presented  serious  difficulties,  because  when  the 
work  of  the  port  is  slack  owing  to  the  state  of  trade, 
there  is  other  employment  to  be  found  in  shipbuilding 
yards,  foundries,  &c.  There  is  also  rarely  any  scarcity 
of  labour.  (") 

190.  In  sea  service  there  is  regular  employment  unless  Shippixo. 
ships  are  laid  np.(10)  In  the  Leith  shipping  trade  the 

Baltic  steamers  are  occasionally  laid  up  for  a short  time 
in  winter,  but  otherwise  employment  is  steady.(“) 

Baggers’  work  is  said  to  be  at  tunes  very  irregular, 
owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  vessels  being 
built  or  coming  into  port.(13)  The  employment  of  deep- 
se'a  tugmeu  is  described  as  very  regular.  The  union  to 
which  the  majority  of  them  belong  seldom  has  any  of 
its  members  unemployed.  (13) 

191.  It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  licensed  Thames  eivots  asd 
watermen  without  employment  was  usually  30  or  40  per  Oahals. 
cent.,  but  according  to  another  statement,  not  moro 

than  20  per  cent,  were  unemployed  iu  the  slackest 
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[§191.]  times.  (')  Tlie  employment  of  lightermen  on  the 
Humber,  the  majority  of  whom  arc  casual,  is  said  to  be 
subject  to  seasonal  fluctuatious.O  On  the  Medway  the 
employment  of  bargemen  is  very  irregular  through 
many  oausos,  partly  through  delay  to  cargo  and  partly 
from  stress  of  weather,  which  is  a great  cause  of  deten- 
tion in  tidal  rivers.  Barges  are  occasionally  stranded 
in  creeks  for  some  clays. (■')  The  employment  of  water- 
men on  the  Weaver  and  Mersey  is  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions which  are  partly  attributed  to  bad  management 
on  the  part  of  the  employers’  officials.  There  is  little  or 
no  surplus  labour  seeking  employment.  (4) 


(iii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS,  BY  LAW  OR 
OTHERWISE. 


Docks, 
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(iii.)  Tne 
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The  “Eight  Hours'  Hay.” 


192.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  the  port  of  London  that  the  question  has 
arisen  of  the  application  of  an  eight  hours’  day  to 
this  industry.  The  evidence  of  the  representatives  of 
London  dock  labourers  is  almost  unanimously  in  favour 
of  some  definite  limitation  of  hours,  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  Dockers’  Union  has  arrived  at  no  official  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  The  normal  day’s  work  in  the 
docks  is  about  eight  hours,  aud  it  is  proposed  that  this 
or  a proportionate  weekly  number  should  he  the  pre- 
scribed maximum. 

(a.)  The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  this  restriction 
proceed  from  two  considerations.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  physical  and  moral  benefit  of  those  who,  it  is  stated, 
are  now  employed  for  excessive  hours.  It  is  main- 
tained that  a great  deal  of  dock  work,  especially  of  the 
heaviest  kind,  is  such  that  no  one  can  perform  it 
efficiently  or  without  injury  to  health,  for  a longer 
period  than  eight  hoars  a day.  It  is  stated  that  the 
work  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  London  dock  labourers  is  of 
such  an  exhausting  character  as  to  cause  physical 
and  moral  deterioration,  especially  under  the  present 
system  of  hours.  With  reference  to  the  Liverpool 
docks  also,  it  was  urged  that  the  adoption  of  an 
eight  hours’  day  would  (prevent  overwork  and 
give  leisure  for  intellectual  improvement.^)  The 
second  consideration,  which  has  been  more  strongly 
urged  than  the  former,  is  the  desirability  of 
effecting  a more  equal  distribution  of  work,  in  order  to 
provide  employment  for  some  of  the  surplus  labour. 
It  is  contended  that  the  permanent  men,  who  work 
overtime  whenever  there  is  a press  of  business,  and 
sometimes  make  90  or  100  hours  a week,  thereby  ap- 
propriate employment  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the 
share  of  those  who  now  have  little  or  none.  According 
to  some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  employed, 
the  restriction  of  hours  would  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem  of  casual  labour,  by  remedying  the  irregularity 
of  employment. (B)  There  would  not  be  emplovment  for 
all,  but  it  is  believed  that  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
casual  labourers  would  be  provided  for,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  hours  would  so  far  reduce  the  chances  of 
an  odd  day’s  work,  that  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment would  diminish,  and  the  condition  of  waterside 
labourers  would  be  materially  improved.(')  It  is  even 
contemplated  that  the  permanent  staff  might  be  so  far 
increased  under  this  system  that  the  necessity  for  em- 
ploying casual  labour  during  the  influx  of  trade  would 
no  longer  exist.  The  same  argument  was  used  in  favour 
of  the  application  of  an  eight  hours’  day  to  dock  labour 
on  the  Tyne.  With  regard  to  the  probable  effect  on 
wages,  the  view  of  one  witness  who  advocated  the 
reduction  of  hours  was  that  production  would  bo  ac- 
celerated in  a precisely  inverse  proportion,  so  that 
wages  would  remain  the  same  for  eight  hours’  work  as 
they  now  are  for  twelve.  In  any  case,  he  added,  the 
question  of  wages  might  be  left  to  solve  itself,  since 
nothing  under  a certain  standard  would  command  the 
market. 0 One  witness,  however,  anticipated  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production,  leading  to  “ the  intro- 
eduction  of  fresh  machinery  ” and  a return  to  “the 
“ same  condition  of  things,  only  on  a higher  economic 
“ plane.’’  Hence  he  recommended  the  expedient  of  a 
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reduction  of  hours  rather  as  a temporary  palliative  than 
as  au  effectual  remedy  for  existing  evils.  (')  It  was 
stated  that  wages  in  the  Tyne  district  would  not  be 
likely  to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  hours. f1) 


Ul»{4.)] 


(h.)  An  employer  of  dock  labour  in  Glasgow  stated  that  (4.)  Arm, 
many  who  had  had  experience  of  the  system  of  >mt*  “ 
short  hours  and  hard  work  in  American  ports,  con-  <mimt 
sidcred  if  more  physically  trying  than  the  opposite  wmif0' 
practice,  f)  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  was  (*•)  A- 
stated  almost  unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  c'rteased 
employers  of  labour  in  docks  aud  wharves,  that  though  ttJSrt L 
excessive  hours  of  work  are  most  undesirable,  the  Economic  ' 
varied  ami  fluctuating  nature  of  the  business  renders  (li->  Im- 
it  impossible  to  adopt  any  uniform  system  of  hours.  A 
wharf  in  the  coasting  trade,  for  example,  must  be  open  trough 
from  li  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  n£tBular 
goods.  The  lato  delivery  of  goods,  which  is  unavoid-  fthc 
able,  causes  a certain  amount  of  overtime,  and  more- 
over,  absolute  regularity  is  impossible  where  ships 
are  concerned.  They  necessarily  arrive  and  sail 
according  to  the  tides,  and  are  often  delayed  by  stress 
of  weather.  Tims  it  is  stated  that  an  eight  hours’  day 
and  a 48  hours’  week  aro  alike  impracticable. (J)  A 
witness  representing  the  Southampton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Free  Labour  Association  pointed  out 
the  impossibility  of  adhering  to  a uniform  system 
of  hours  throughout  the  year  in  the  case  of  tho 
Southampton  docks,  in  view  of  the  extreme  pressure 
of  business  at  one  particular  season.p)  It  is  (iii.)  The 
further  maintained  that,  the  amount  of  overtime  risk  if  m. 
usually  worked  in  tho  London-  (locks  aud  wharves,  ISf”* 
namely,  about  two  <or  three  hours,  could  not  be  use-  totowr. 
folly  restricted  by  making  tho  men  give  place  to 
another  set  of  men,  because  this  practice  would  in- 
crease the  chances  of  casual  employment,  aud  thus 
maintain  the  very  class  of  labour  which  it  is  desired  to 
discourage. (°)  It  is  also  stated  that  tho  men  them-  MictuHj 
selves  would  object  to  being  turned  off  a job,  and  tKmmV 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  working  overtime  at  a t"los‘.no 
higher  tate.p)  ° 


193.  («.)  It  is  stated  that  at  tho  annual  congress  of  the 
Dockers’  Union  in  October  1890,  the  qncsfclon  of  the 
form  in  which  an  eight  hours'  day  should  be  adopted 
was  discussed,  with  the  result  that  a largo  majority 
was  obtained  against  the  proposal  for  a literal  eight 
hours’  day  and  iu  favour  of  a 48  hours’  week.  It  is 
stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  latter  is  very  generally 
thought  to  he  practicable,  whereas  the  unavoidable 
irregularity  duo  to  seasonal  causes,  tides,  and  weather, 
is  a bar  to  the  adoption  of  tho  former.  (s) 
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(5.)  It  is  maintained  on  tho  other  hand  that  by  a (4.)  An 
system  of  relays  or  shifts  a literal  eight  hours’  day  could 
be  worked,  aud  all  overtime  dispensed  with.  One  plan  withtm1 
proposed  is  that  two  eight-hour  shifts  should  he  worked  (oi;  three) 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  that  there  should  ho  no  sll,ns' 
night  work.  Representatives  of  dock  labour  iu  London 
and  Liverpool  supported  this  recommendation,  while  a 
representative  of  the  Tyneside  National  Labour  Union 
proposed  a system  of  three  shifts  in  tho  24  hours.f) 

The  objection  made  to  any  such  scheme  by  employers 
of  dock  labour  in  London,  is  that  it  would  meet  with 
opposition,  not  from  the  dock  companies,  but  from  the 
shipowners,  aud.  also  to  a great  extent  from  the  work- 
men themselves,  who  dislike  being  interfered  with  in  a 
profitable  job.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  a fore- 
man at  the  docks,  who  also  feared  that  tho  shift  system 
would  lead  to  quarrels  between  tho  gangs  relieving 
each  other.  It  was  further  stated  by  an  employer  of 
wharf  labour  that  ‘ 1 relays  might  bo  very  advantageous  ’’ 
if  the  amount  of  overtime  were  constant  from  day  to 
day,  btit  since  it  is  not,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
equalising  the  shifts.  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
gangs  would  overlap,  one  beginning  early  and  the 
other  ending  late,  would,  it  was  stated,  be  unsuited 
to  the  nature  of  wharf  work.  To  employ  short  gangs 
for  any  part  of  the  day  would  cause  the  work  to  be 
delayed.  (“) 


194.  (a.)  The  proposal  to  attempt  a reduction  of  hours 
of  labour  by  putting  pressure  on  employers  through 
the  unions,  finds  very  little  favour  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  dock  and  wharf  labourers,  who  believe  it 
to  be  impracticable.(u)  This  method  was  advocated, 

(*)  Qf'ofch,  2604.  (*)  Digest,  Yol.  II.,  p.  91.  {»)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 
& .,oX 9 Dteest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57.  Answers  to  Schedules  o£  Questions, 
No.  .ISO,  p.  m (<■)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  03.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,p.  57. 
*')  D‘gejt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57.  (“)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  55, 06.  T.  McCarthy, 
( ll-  Quoleh,  2811.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  92. 

(■»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57.  J.  Greig,  6779.  (.“)  Digest,  Vol.  I.  p.  55, 5G. 
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however,  by  a witness  representing  the  Southampton 
Free  Labour  Association,  a large  employer  of  dock 
labour,  who  stated  that  if  the  men  thought  fit,  irre- 
spectively of  legislation,  to  apply  to  the  employers 
through  the  Association  for  an  eight  hours’  day,  the 
question  would  certainly  be  entertained;  but  that 
legislative  interference  with  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
establishment  of  a fixed  maximum,  would  lead  to 
disastrous  results.  The  work  of  the  port  of  Southamp- 
ton is  fairly  constant,  except  that  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July  there  is  a great  rush  of  business  in 
connection  with  the  trade  in  garden  produce  from  the 
Continent  and  the  Channel  Islands.  More  than  twice 
as  many  casual  labourers  arc  required  then  than  at  any 
other  time,  as  the  work  has  to  go  on  continuously  day 
and  night  with  different  gangs.  If  an  eight  hours’  day 
were  enforced , a very  large  extra  number  of  men  would 
be  necessary.  There  would  he  no  employment  for 
them  in  the  slack  months,  and  if  they  remained  in  tho 
town  the  existing  difficulties  from  overcrowding  and 
scarcity  of  employment  in  winter  would  be  aggravated, 
and  the  congestion  of  tbc  labour  market  would  be  very 
serious.  As  a matter  of  fast,  however,  the  extra  labour 
would  probably  not  be  obtainable,  as  the  inducement 
which  brings  a number  of  men  from  other  trades, 
namely,  the  prospect  of  earning  high  wages  by  doing 
night  work,  would  be  removed  by  a limitation  of  hours. 
In  that  case  the  work  of  the  port  would  stand  still,  aDd 
its  trade  would  be  injured.  An  employer  of  dock 
labour  in  Glasgow  objected  to  State  interference  with 
hours  of  labour  unless  for  “non-adults”  and  females,  or  in 
trades  iu  which  long  hours  are  dangerous,  and  oven  in 
such  cases  due  regard  should  bo  had  to  foreign  com- 
petition. Businesses  connected  with  shipping  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  full  legal  power  to  work  as  long 
hours  as  necessary,  whatever  may  he  done  by  combina- 
tion to  shorten  hours  or  define  a day’s  work.(‘)  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  Liverpool  Trades  Union  Congress  in 
1890,  the  only  opposition  to  tho  resolution  which  was 
carried  iu  favour  of  a legal  eight  hours’  day  proceeded 
from  those  who  objected,  not  to  an  eight  hours’  day  iu 
itself,  but  to  a legal  enactment  of  it.f'j 

(b.)  It  is  stated  by  nearly  every  representative  of 
dock  labour  who  advocates  the  restriction  of  hours,  that 
mere  is  no  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  it  except  by 
legislation.  It  is  said  to  bo  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
members  of  the  South  Side  Labour  Protection  Lcagne 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a reduction  of 
hours  by  trade  organisation,  owing  to  the  crowded  state 
of  the  labour  market.  At  the  Liverpool  Trades  Union 
Congress  in  1890,  a resolution  in  favour  of  a legal  eight 
hour’s’  day  was  carried  by  a majority.^)  One  witness 
believed  that  if  satisfactory  hours  were  obtained  by 
trade  union  effort  they  would  bo  lost  again  in  a year 
or  two.  Constant  attacks  were  being  made,  he  argued, 
on  the  position  gained  by  the  strike  of  1889.  He 
wished  for  legislation  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  a considerable  number  of  people  to  an 
eight  hours’  day.  He  would  interfere  to  any  extent 
with  “individual  freedom  to  starve. ”(')  Another 
witness  who  was  less  strongly  opposed  to  voluntary 
methods,  still  thought  that  it  would  take  too  long  to 
educate  employers  and  unions  to  take  steps  in,  the 
matter  for  themselves. (5) 

(i.)  It  is  not  cleai-ly  stated  whether  the  Dock 
Labourers’  Union  advocates  an  eight  hours’  day  for  all 
trades,  but  one  of  its  members  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  no  use  “ having  it  seetionally.”  He  thought 
that  a universal  eight  hours’  day  would  have  the  ettect 
of  taking  hundreds  of  men  from  the  dock  gates  into 
the  shops  and  factories  where  labourers  are  employed, 
and  where  the  men  are  now  working  from  80  to  90 
hours  a weelc.f)  A representative  of  the  South  Side 
Labour  Protection  League  stated  that  an  eight  hours’ 
day  or  48  hours’  week  for  the  docks  alone  would  place 
some  men  in  a worse  position,  while  giving  more 
regular  employment  to  others,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
this  limitation  of  the  hours  "of  labour  should  be  carried 
into  all  departments  of  industry,  and  might  result  in 
the  employment  of  all  tho  unempioyed.(')  Another 
witness  considered  it  unjust  to  apply  a legal  day  to 
one  trade  rather  than  to  another,  and  thought  that 
if  it  were  left  optional,  the  eight  hours’  day  would 
never  be  obtained.  The  resolution  carried  at  the 
Liverpool  Trades  Union  Congress  was  in  favour  of  a 


0)  Digest,  Vol.  II„  p.  93.  J.  Smith  Park,  12,819.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  I„ 
1*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  lip.  55,  50.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp,  91,  92. 
<*)  T.  McCarthy.  740,12,452.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  92.  (s)  O.  Barham, 

>417.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  50.  3.  Atkins,  10S-J-40.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  I., 
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general  eight  hours’  day,  not  one  subject  to  trade 
option,  and  it  is  stated  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  unions  are  in  favour  of  it.(‘) 

(it.)  A representative  of  the  Dock  Labourers’  Union 
stated  that  he  thought  that  the  Union  was  in  favour  of 
an  eight  hours’  day  on  the  lines  of  local  and  trade 
option.  This  position  was  further  explained  by  auobhev 
representative,  who  proposed  that  the  law  should  be  so 
framed  that  if  a two-thirds  majority  in  any  trade 
decided  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day,  it  should  be 
enforced  in  that  trade.  He  saw  no  objection  to  inter- 
fering with  the  individual  freedom  of  the  minority  in 
such  a case.(2) 

(in.)  The  view  of  those  who  advocate  a legal  eight 
hours  day  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  that  overtime  on 
a day’s  work  should  be  abolished  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  overtime  ou  a week's  work  should  be  prohibited 
altogether.  It  is  recognised  that  eases  may  occur  iu 
which  it  would  he  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  overtime 
on  a day’s  work.  There  is  already,  it  is  stated,  an 
understanding  between  various  sections  of  dock  and 
wharf  workers  and  their  employers,  that  if  a ship  is 
within  a given  number  of  tons  being  completed,  over- 
time shall  bo  wovked  in  order  to  finish  her,  and  this 
understanding  might  continue,  since  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a limitation  of  hours  to  a given  maximum 
in  the  week.  It  should,  under  this  limitation,  he  a 
punishable  offence  to  work  over  48  hours  a week,  unless 
the  case  were  shown  to  bo  one  of  absolute  necessity. 
Of  this  point,  according  to  one  witness,  the  employers 
and  employed  should  be  tho  judges;  according  to 
another  they  should  be  represented  ou  an  arbitration 
board  which  should  decide  whether  “justifiable  cause  ” 
had  been  shown ; according  to  another,  a man  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  should  be  called  iu  as  arbitrator. 
But  for  these  necessary  exceptions,  the  rule  against 
overtime  must,  it  is  stated,  be  absolute,  or  it  would  be 
valueless  to  the  workman.  Those  who  now  work  over- 
time at  a higher  rate  would  certainly  earn  less,  hut  in 
the  coses  of  emergency  already  mentioned,  overtime 
rates  would  still  he  paid.f)  According  to  some 
witnesses  overtime  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  a 
system  of  three  eight-hour  shifts  a day  introduced : (*) 
according  to  others  tho  night  work  which  this  would 
involve  is  undesirable  on  account  of  its  dangerous 
nature.  It  is  stated  that  all  tho  Loudon  waterside 
labourers  would  prefer  to  have  night  work  done  away 
vifch.f1)  It  is  admitted  that  it  would  he  difficult,  in 
administering  an  Eight  Horn’s’  Act,  to  prove  that  the 
employer  know  how  long  a man  had  worked.  In  the 
ease  of  the  workman,  however,  it  is  thought  that  his 
fellow  workmen  would  be  willing  to  inform  against 
him.(°)  It  is  proposed  that  infringement  of  an  Eight 
Hours’  Act  should  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment both  for  the  workman  and  employer,  if  the  latter 
was  aware  of  tho  offence,  otherwise  the  workman  only 
should  be  punished.  One  witness  maintained  that  the 
workman  should  not  be  punished  unless  he  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  offence,  because  he  is  not  altogether 
a free  agent.  Exemption  would  of  course  be  granted 
in  the  cases  of  exception  already  defined.^) 
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195.  (a.)  Representatives  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Shipping. 
Sailors'  and  Firemen’s  Union  advocate’an  eight  hours’  ®!e  several 
day  for  all  seamen,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  more  $ aneizbt 
difficulty  in  applying  it  to  sailors  than  to  sea-going  hours’ day. 
firemen,  who  have  had  a customary  eight  hours’  day  for  in** 
many  years,  and  that  any  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  favour  of. 
a day  is  injurious  to  health.'3)  Representatives  of  the 
North  of  England  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  ex- 
pressed the  same  opiuion,  and  added  that  the  reduction 
of  hours  would  diminish,  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  by 
causing  more  men  to  be  employed  and  abetter  look-out 
to  be  kept.  It  was  stated  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
in  the  case  of  firemen  had  resulted  in  increased 
efficiency,  and  that  the  same  result  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  sailors. (“) 

(6.)  It  was  pointed  out  by  several  witnesses  that  hours  (6.)  Argv- 
of  labour  at  sea  must  depend  on  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  and  that  to  limit  the  discretion  of  officers  in 
this  respect  by  a definite  restriction  would  be  to 
subvert  discipline  and  endanger  life  and  property.  (,0) 

It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of 


(>)  Dizest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56.  G.  Barham.  7417-8.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  I., 
p.  56.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  92.  (3)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  OR,  57.  J.  Atkins, 
1041-3.  B.  Tillett,  3917,  4052-4i.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  91,  92. 
(s)  Digest,  Vol.  I.  p.  56.  H.  Quelch,  2311.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  50. 
57.  0 Digest,  Vol.  I,  pp.  66, 57.  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  91,92.  (“Lpizest, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  67.  J.  B.  Lee,  10,577.  (B)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  67.  \Y.  Key, 
10,814-5.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  93.  A.  B.  Abbott,  9085. 
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Fishermen,  that  the  men  in  the  North  Sea  fishing  in- 
dustry would  prefer  longer  periods  of  rest  on  shore  to  a 
reduction  of  hours  of  labour  at  sea,  which  they  consider 
hardly  practicable.  (') 

196.  It  is  stated  by  "a  representative  of  the  North  of 
England  Sailors’  and  Firemen's  Union,  that  unless  an 
adequate  manning  scale  were  first  enforced  by  law,  the 
establishment  of  a legal  eight  hours’  day  would  in- 
crease the  dangers  of  sea  service,  and  also  that  legisla- 
tion is  unnecessary,  since  a reduction  of  hours  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  trade  unions,  as  in  the 
case  of  firemen.  0 The  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union  advocates  a legal  eight  hours’  day 
on  the  ground  that  to  demand  reduction  of  hours  by  trade 
union  methods  would  lead  to  continual  strikes,  and 
a concession  gained  in  that  manner  would  be  easily 
lost.(s)  It  is  proposed  that  an  Eight  Hours  Act  should 
allow  overtime  to  be  worked  at  sea  in  cases  of  necessity, 
of  which  necessity  the  captain  must  be  the  judge.(J) 

197.  (a.)  It  was  stated  that  the  question  of  an  eight 
hours’  day  had  never  been  discussed  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen, 
but  its  representative  was  personally  in  favour  of  an 
eight  hours’  day,  “because  it  would  give  the  workmen 
“ an  opportunity  of  relaxation  and  social  education.”  (5) 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  a representative  of 
the  Society  of  Lightermen  and  Watermen  of  the  River 
Humber.  ('’) 

(h.)  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  members  of  this 
society  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  for  though  some 
wish  for  eight  hours  a day,  others  wish  for  nine,  and 
others  prefer  the  present  state  of  things.  It  was  stated 
by  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber,  and 
of  the  United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection 
Society  (Medway  district)  that  the  hours  of  labour  in 
river  traffic  cannot  be  reduced,  because  the  work  depends 
on  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 0 

198.  A representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  was  opposed  -to 
a legal  enactment  of  an  eight  hours’  day,  on  the  ground 
that  what  would  suit  one  class  of  work  would  not  suit 
another. (!)  It  is  stated  that  the  Society  of  Watermen 
and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber  has  already  been 
so  far  successful  in  obtaining  improved  conditions  of 
labour,  that  if  the  men  were  unanimous  the  reduction 
of  hours  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.(9)  One 
representative  of  the  Watermen  and  Lightermen 
of  the  River  Humber  was  personally  in  favour  of  a 
legal  eight  hours’  day.  Representatives  of  the  Thames 
Steamship  Workers’  Union  and  of  the  Upper  Mersey 
W atermen  and  Porters’  Association  were  in  favour  of  a 
legislative  restriction  of  hours  of  labour,  hut  not  to  eight 
hours  a day,(“) 


3.  MUNICIPALISATION. 

la.)  Muni-  199.  (n.)  Several  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
of  docks'0’1  lclnody  *01'  tb®  irregularity  of  employment  in  the  docks 
s'  of  London  would  be  found  in  the  acquisition  and  control 

of  the  docks  by  the  municipality.  It  was  apparently 
contemplated  that  the  scheme  should  extend  to  the 
wharves  also.  (“)  The  secretary  of  the  Dockers’  Union 
proposed  that  the  purchase  should  be  effected  by  means 
of  a State  loan,  the  interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local 
rotes.  The  municipality  should  have  power  to  compel 
owners  to  sell  dock  and  wharf  property  at  a rate  not 
exceeding  25  years’  purchase  on  the  rental;  and  it 
should  not  be  competent  to  the  vendors  to  invest  the 
purchase  money  in  the  construction  of  new  docks  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  municipality.  By 
this  scheme,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  middleman  would, 
be  abolished,  and  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  more 
effective  machinery  and  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
would  contribute  to  the  general  benefit,  instead  of  to 
that  of  the  employer  only.  The  workmen  would,  more- 
over, have  some  control  over  the  docks  through  the 
municipal  elections.  It  was  maintained  that  any 
possible  loss  would  be  more  than  covered  by  improved 
management.  (l2)  Other  witnesses  advocated  the  muni- 
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eipalisation  of  the  docks  and  wharves  on  account  of  the  rs 
excessive  competition  now  prevailing.  One  of  thes  L5190*a^ 
witnesses  represented  the  Association  of  Foremen  and 
Clerks,  an  experienced  and  comparatively  well  educated 
body.  He  proposed  that  the  municipality  should  have 
optional  power  to  purchase  the  docks  with  capital 
raised  from  the  local  rates.  The  warehouses  should  1-,R 
let  to  merchants,  who  would  work  their  own  goods  and 
the  rent  would  be  a sufficient  interest  on  capital.  ’Ahv 
loss  incurred  would  fall  upon  the  genoral  public  The 
advantage  to  the  employed  would  consist,  accordin®  to 
this  view,  in  increased  wages  and  greater  regularity  of 
employment,  not  in  the  employment  of  more  men  (>) 

Another  witness  also  advocated  the  municipalisation 
of  the  docks  on  account  of  the  greater  regularity  of 
employment  which  would  result  from  the  centralisation 
of  control,  and  further  pointed  out  that  the  public 
would  benefit  because  the  profits  would  go  towards  the 
alleviation  of  the  rates,  and  the  provisioning  of  London 
would  no  longer  be  controlled  by  private  monopolists  (a) 

On  the  other  hand  several  objections  to  tho  schema 
were  pointed  out.  Tho  manager  of  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  denied  that  the  municipalisation  of  the 
docks  would  have  the  effect  of  equalising  the  distribu- 
tion  of  employment,  because  according  to  tho  rules  of 
the  unions  a man  may  only  work  in  his  own  department 
Any  scheme  of  municipalisation,  moreover,  must  include 
the  wharves  and  warehouses,  which  would  otherwise 
act  as  competitors,  because  the  dock  owners  must  carry 
on  the  business  of  wharfingers  and  warehouse  keepers 
in  order  to  make  any  return  on  thoir  capital.  The  cost 
of  purchase  would  thus  be  far  larger  than  the  advocates 
of  tho  scheme  probably  expected.^1)  Similarly,  with 
regard  to  the  Southampton  Docks,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  municipality  should  purchase  them,  possibly  by 
means  of  a State  loan,  and  should  adopt  a “ fair- wages 
• clause  ” for  all  work  done  in  its  employment.  It  was 
stated  that  “tho  people  ” wore  in  favour  of  this  scheme, 
and  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  “ a step  in  the  right 
! direction;”  although  municipal  ownership  had  not 
improved  the  conditions  of  dock  labour  at  Bristol. 

I he  municipality  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
witness,  be  compelled  to  purchase  the  docks,  hut  the 
Legislature  would  have  to  intervene  in  the  combat 
with  vested  interests.  Although  it  would  he  to  the 
,?lof  the,wbol°  body  ratepayers  that  the  docks 
should  be  worked  as  cheaply  as  possiblo  by  the  muni- 
cipality, it  was  contended  that  many  of  tho  ’'atepai'crs 
would  gain  as  much  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
increased  wages  of  the  dock  labourers  as  they  would 
lose  by  increased  rates.(4)  A witness  representing  the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  advocated  the 
municipalisation  of  the  Liverpool  Docks.  (5) 

(5.)  Neariy  every  witness  representing  the  Dock, 

and  General  Labourers’  Union  pro-  siwps 
posed  the  establishment  of  State  or  municipal  workshops 
for  the  employment  ol!  surplus  labour.  The  chief 
ground  on  which  it  was  advocated  was  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  employment  at 
sufficient  wages  for  all  persons  who  cannot  get  it 
otherwise.  0 The  secretary  of  tho  Dockers’  Union 
proposed  therefore  that  the  State  should  undertake,  in 
co-operation  with  local  authorities,  to  establish  work- 
shops which  should  provide  employment  of  various 
kinds  together  with  facilities  for  learning  every  class  of 
skilled  trade.  For  this  purpose  the  Stato  should  grant 
a,  loan  to  the  local  authorities,  they  being  responsible 
*°r  I*8  repayment.  0 Other  witnesses  explained  further 
tnat  these  workshops  should  produce  necessaries  exclu- 
sively, at  a fixed  minimum  wage,  and  that  the  products 
should  not  come  upon  tho  market,  but  be  interchanged 
with  each  other,  the  cost  of  material  being  apparently 
borne  by  the  rates. The  majority  of  witnesses 
regarded  the  proposed  plan  meroly  as  a means  of  finding 
employment  for  workmen  driven  from  their  trades  by 
competition,  or  for  dock  labourers  not  in  regular  work. 

They  maintained  that  only  better  distribution  of  work 
needed,  and  that  municipal  control  would  effect 
tms.( ) Some,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  the  scheme 
to  extend  further,  and  ultimately  to  absorb  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country.  According  to  this  view  the 
state  oi  labour  can  only  he  reformed  by  a fundamental 
re-organisation. (10)  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  State 
or  the  municipality  should  establish  good  eating-house3 
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throughout  East  London,  and  also  provide  cheaper  and 
15X991 -U  jitter  rooms  than  are  now  to  be  had,  and  meeting 
places  for  provident  or  trade  societies.^) 


4.  INSPECTION  AND 
REGISTRATION,  AND  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  THERETO. 

l,,  200.  Evidence  relating  to  the  text  and  the  administra- 

ereh&nt  tion  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  was  given  by  tho 
iJtSpmS  representatives  of  the  employed,  the  employers,  and 
smW  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively.  It  may  he  summarised, 
according  to  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  under  15 
heads,  as  follows : — 1st,  local  marine  boards,  their  com- 
position and  functions ; 2nd,  engagement  of  seamen ; 
3rd,  allotment  of  wages;  4th,  wages  and  effects  of 
deqpased  seamen ; 5th,  provisions ; Gth,  cases  of  illness ; 
7th,  accommodation  on  board  ship ; 8th,  unseaworthi- 
ness  of  ships ; 9th,  desertion ; 10th,  deck  cargoes, 
overloading,  &c. ; 11th,  rating  of  seamen,  discharges, 
&c. ; 12th,  watertight  compartments ; 13th,  liability  of 
shipowners ; 14th,  presence  of  unauthorised  persons  on 
board  ship ; 15th,  life-saving  appliances. 
m Lomi  (i.)  Local  Marine  Boards  are  constituted  subject  to 
Marine  the  provisions  contained  in  sections  110-121 , and  section 

ioards.  241  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854.  They  are 
composed  of  local  magistrates,  representatives  of  the 
shipowners,  and  nominees  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
last  mentioned,  however,  are  generally  shipowners  also 
(indeed  143  of  the  184  members  of  Local  Marine  Boards 
are  shipowners),  and  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  represent- 
ing the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  proposed  to  compel  tho  Board  of  Trade  always  to 
nominate  independent  persons.  Sir  Henry  Calcraf  t,  on 
the  other  hand,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  inti- 
mated that  its  policy  was  always  to  nominate  suitable 
pel-sons  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy  with  the  seaman 
class,  where  such  could  be  found.  Mr.  Wilson  further 
suggested  that  the  Seamen’s  Union  at  every  port  should 
directly  elect  six  additional  persons  to  sit  on  the  Local 
Marine  Board.  Although,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Scrutton  and  Sir  Henry  Calcraft,  the  jndicial  functions 
of  tho  Boards  extend  only  to  alleged  misconduct  on  the 
pari;  of  certificated  officers,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Plimsoll 
claimed  that  seamen  are  nevertheless  immediately 
interested  in  those  functions  being  properly  discharged, 
and  the  last-named  witness  considered  that  they  should 
J;  be  enabled  to  secure  the  transfer  of  such  cases  as  did 

concern  their  interests  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Local  Marine  Board  to  that  of  the  nearest  magistrate 
who  was  not  a shipowner.  (*) 

?«•  (ii.)  Engagements  of  seamen  are  regulated  by  sections 

men.  146-167  of  the  same  Act  of  1854.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  section  147,  no  person  other  than  the 
owner,  master,  or  mate,  or  some  person  who  is  bond  fide 
the  servant  and  in  the  constant  employ  of  the  owner  or 
master,  may  engage  or  supply  any  seaman  to  any  ship 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  a special  license  from 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Inasmuch  as  the  said  Board  has 
refused  to  grant  such  a license  to  the  agents  of  the 
Shipping  Federation,  Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Morrison,  as 
representatives  of  that  body,  proposed  to  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  supply  men  without  apply- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  all,  by  substituting  the 
word  “agent”  for  the  word  “ servant,”  and  omitting 
the  words  “ in  tho  constant  employ.”  In  any  case,  the 
Board  of  Trade  ought,  according  to  Mr.  Laws,  to 
exercise  its  power  of  granting  special  licenses  in  favour 
of  the  Federation.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
Shipping  Federation  and  other  corporations  and  indivi- 
duals were  represented  by  several  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  employed  to  be  constantly  breaking  the  law 
by  illegally  supplying  men  to  ships,  and  this  was 
admitted  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Laws  himself,  though 
he  added  that  he  had  obtained  an  opinion  of  counsel  to 
the  effect  that  the  sections  of  the  Act  which  deal  with 
the  engagements  of  seamen  were  not  intended  to  affect 
such  a question  as  that  now  raised.  Sir  Henry  Calcraft, 
while  claiming  that  tho  Board  of  Trade  had  materially 
diminished  the  practice  of  “crimping,”  as  offences 
against  this  law  are  called,  considered  that  no  further 
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enactment  would  suffice  to  entirely  stamp  it  out.  Mr.  r§  200  (ii )] 
S^Utrgei-C,  eZ?edio',cy  of  8P°cial  licenses  being  [§  ( ” 

^ranted  to  officials  of  sailors’  homes,  one  of  which  he 
pT'„3rnt  • Mr’  S“lfcAh  Park-  who  represented  the 
Wasgow  Shipowners  Association,  proposed  to  amend 
“d  ISO  of  the  Act  of  1854  by  making  it  a 
tWlwf  0DCie  f°r  ft?men  t0  s'S11  on  for  one  ship  before 
tney  were  clear  of  their  engagements  for  another,  and 
by  giving  shipowners  perfect  liberty  to  make  their 
agieements  with  tho  men  when  and  where  they  pleased, 
“„J^evFer  te«ms  *he7  Pleased,  and  without  tho 
presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marino.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Honry  Calcraft,  hewover,  that  per- 
mission to  sign  the  agreements  elsewhere  than  at  the 
^C“Ccrimpi^’’(')e  °fficeS  would  favour  the  development 

?S<is  dealt  Trith  in  sections  (iii.)  AUot- 
149-169  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and  in  section  3 of  the 

S tv  lT  wuymen^r0i'  TaS°s  and  Rating)  Act,  ~- 
18S0.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee,  and  Mr.  W. 

Key,  representing  various  Seamen’s  Unions,  desired  to 
extend  the  power  of  allotment  from  one-half  to  two- 
thu-ds  of  the  seaman  s wages.  The  allotment  notes 
should,  moreover,  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
any  registered  trades  union  or  friendly  society.  The 
samo  witnesses  also  contended  that  payments  under 
allotment  notes  should  begin  at  the  end  of  a week,  Mr. 

Key  observing  that  the  long  intervals  during  which 
seamen  s wives  had  to  wait  for  the  wages  caused  great 
hardship.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  toe  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  abolish  allotment  notes  altogether,  and  to 
definitely  substitute  for  them  weekly  payments  to  the 
man  s family  direct,  beginning  from  the  very  first  week 
Of  his  engagement.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that,  under 
the  present  system,  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
getting  tradesmen,  Jews,  and  other  persons,  to  cash 
their  aUotmont  notes,  who  in  return  for  the  favour, 
took  the  first  month’s  payment  for  themselves,  thereby 
obliging  the  mans  family,  in  whose  favour  the  notes 
were  drawn,  to  wait  two  months  instead  of  one  for  their 
money.  Mr.  Soil  Samuel,  moreover,  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  cashiers  referred  to,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
they  experienced  in  recovering  tho  money  advanced  by 
them  on  the  security  of  the  notes,  a law  should  be 
passed  enabling  them  to  guarantee  the  seaman’s  future 
earnings  simply  on  proving  their  claim  before  a magis- 
trate or  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  said  notes,  ho  added, 
should  be  sold  only  by  authority  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  m order  to  prevent  the  forgeries  that  were  not 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Smith  Park,  ropre- 
sentmg  the  Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association,  contended 
that  the  more  frequent  payment  of  larger  portions  of  a 
seamans  wages  to  his  family  by  means  of  allotment 
notes  would  weaken  the  power  of  the  master  to  prevent 
desertions,  besides  exposing  the  seaman  himself  to  the 
annoyance  of  finding  on  his  return  from  a long  voyage 
that  his  wages  had  almost  all  been  spent.  Sir  Henry 
Caicraft  moreover,  considered  that  the  policy  of  the 
Act  of  1854  m limiting  the  allotment  of  wages  to  tho 
case  of  relatives  should  not  be  departed  from  without 
good  cause,  f2) 

(iv.)  Wages  and  effects  of  deceased  seamen  are  pro-  (iv  1 Wane 
tooted  by  sections  194-204  of  the  Act  of  1854.  Mr  awl  effects 
■T‘  ?■,  Secretary  of  the  National  Amalga- 

mated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  stated  that  the 
owners  of  the  ships  “Donegal  ” and  “Rowena  ” illegally 
withheld  portions  of  the  wages  of  deceased  seamen 
irom  the  relatives  on  the  plea  that  the  above-mentioned 
sections  of  the  Act  were  inapplicable  to  the  cases  in 
question.  Mr.  J.  Smith  Park,  however,  denied  Mr. 

Wilson  s allegation,  and  pointed  out  that  in  every  case 
where  deductions  were  made  from  the  wages  of  deceased 
seamen,  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  carried  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (a) 

(v.)  Provisions  must  be  supplied  to  seamen  in  the  (».)  Pro- 
manner  laid  down  in  sections  149,  221-227,  and  232  of  - 

tho  Act  of  1854,  in  section  31  of  the  Passengers  Act  of 
1855  and  in  section  7 of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1867.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  was  particularly 
voluminous,  and  centred  round  three  mam  points— 
first,  what  the  scale  of  provisions  should  be ; secondly, 
how  their  quantity  should  be  chocked;  thirdly,  how 
then-  quality  should  be  ensured.  The  law  provides 
that  every  agreement  shall  contain  a statement  of  the 
scale  of  tho  provisions  to  be  given  to  each  seaman,  and 
that  such  scale  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  approva 
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[§200  («.)]  0f  tho  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  has  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  a minimum  scale,  which  Air.  .T. 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee.  and  Captain  E.  B.  Hatfield, 
representing  various  branches  or  the  merchant  service, 
agreed  in  characterising  as  insufficient,  and  the  two 
first-named  witnesses  went  so  far  as  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  a revised  scale  in  tho  text  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  tho 
representatives  of  the  employers,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  scale  was  regarded  as  a minimum,  not  as  a 
standard,  and  that  the  provisions  actually  provided 
were  in  most  cases  superior  both  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  to  those  authorised  in  the  said  scale. 
Indeed  the  bill  of  faro  authorised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  rigidly  adhered  to  only  when  necessitated  by 
the  exigencies  of  long  voyages,  and  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  insubordination,  &c.  Mr.  Lee  admitted  tho 
truth  of  these  statements  in  some  cases,  but  denied 
that  they  held  good  universally,  and  added  that  ho  con- 
sidered penal  reduction  of  the  men's  allowance  of  pro- 
visions to  bo  “ a very  bad  plan.”  Sir  Henry  Calcraft, 
on  tho  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  tho  law  as  it 
now  stood  afforded  quite  sufficient  protection  to  tho 
seamen  in  the  matter  of  their  food  supply.  IIo  iuti- 
9 mated,  however,  that,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  instituting 

inquiries  as  to  how  far  an  improvement  could  ho  effect ed 
in  the  matter.  In  regard  to  the  means  of  checking  tho 
quantity  of  the  provisions  served  out,  Mr.  ,1.  H. 
vVilson  complained  that,  though  the  lawroqnired  scales 
and  weights  to  bo  kept  on  board,  there  was  no  enact- 
ment compelling  those  scales  to  be  kept  in  proper  order. 
In  i respect  to  the  means  of  ensuring  tho  provisions 
being  of  the  proper  quality,  both  Mr.  Wilson  ami  Mr. 
Plimsoll  urged  the  desirability  of  exf ending  tho  A.ot 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  provisions  taken  on 
board  of  passenger  ships  to  ocean-going  vessels  that 
did  not  carry  passengers,  and  the  former  witness  further 
complained  that  Local  Marino  Boards  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  statutory  power  of  appointing 
inspectors  of  stores.  Mr.  Plimsoll  detailed  at  somo 
longth  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  sailors  by  being 
obliged  to  consume  food  of  inferior  quality,  and  referred 
tbc  Commission  to  a Blue  Book  on  tho  Health  of  Crews, 
dated  August  1876.  Tho  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers, on  the  other  hand,  agreed  in  declaring  that 
the  supply  of  inferior  provisions  was  quite  exceptional, 
and  Mr.  Raeburn,  who  represented  the  Clyde  District 
Coramitteo  of  tho  Shipping  Federation,  maintained 
that  the  real  ground  for  complaint,  where  any  such 
ground  existed  at  all,  was  not  tho  bad  quality  of  tho 
tood  itself,  but  the  spoiling  of  good  food  by  bad  cooking, 
and  urged  the  advisability  of  adopting  better  and  more 
systematic  methods  of  procuring  competent  cooks  for 
the  sea  service.  Mr.  J.  Scrutton,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  denied 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  who, 
he  pointed  out,  had  himself  qualified  them  by  tho 
remark— “ I should  mislead  your  Lordship  (the  Earl  of 
<t  Derby)  if  I wanted  you  to  suppose  that  that  is  in 
existence  now.”  _ Personally,  tho  witness  entertained 
no  objection  to  the  inspection  of  provisions  as  a matter 
of  principle  ; but,  as  a matter  of  practice,  ho  contended 
that  there  were  several  obstacles  to  its  more  general 
adoption.  Sir  Henry  Calcraft’s  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  was  sufficient  as  it  stood,  covered  tho 
enactments  relating  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tho 
provisions  as  well  as  those  relating  to  thoir  variety.  (*) 

(Vl.)  Cans  (vi.)  Cases  of  illness  are  to  be  provided  for  in  accord- 
Mice  with  sections  224-232  of  the  Act  of  1854  and 
section  7 of  the  Act  of  1867.  Mr.  Manton,  who  repre- 
sentedthe NationalFederation  of  Fishermen,  complained 
that  the  Grimsby  employers  charged  the  fishermen  for 
the  use  of  the  medicine  chests  placed  on  board  the  boats 
belonging  to  tho  North  Sea  fishing  fleet.  This  charge, 
be  contended,  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  employers 
were  bound  to  place  such  medicine  chests  on  board  the 
vessels  by  the  terms  of  section  224  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
which  provides  that  “ the  owner  of  every  ship  navigating 
“ between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  place  out  of 
‘ ™e  same,  shall  provide  and  cause  to  be  constantly 
“ kePt  on  board  such  ship  a supply  of  such  medicines 
and  medical  stores  in  accordance  with  the  scale  drawn 
“ up  by  the  Board  of  Trade.”  The  fishing  vessels,  he 
urged,  did  come  under  this  section,  inasmuch  as  the 
North  Sea  might  fairly  be  construed  as  being  “ a place 
‘ out  of  the  United  Kingdom”  within  the  meaning  of 
sho  Act.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  made  three  distinct 


proposals  for  tho  amendment  of  f lic  law  on  the  noi,.* 
First,  that  flic,  expenses  of  sending  homo  Bern!'  C 
invalided  abroad  should  lie  paid  by  the  shipowner 
without  deduction  lrotu  tho  wages  : sccomllv  «w  ii 

vi’oSm  *: 


wages  of  seamen  ii 


ao  the  moment  they  leave  tho  hospital'  anFembark 
upon  their  homeward  voyage,  and  should  continue  m.Hi 


, Tr  . - y tiimc  until 
i tho  United  Kingdom; 


the  moment  of  thei  w 

and,  thirdly,  that,  the  seamen's  hiispitor'and'Sca, 
expenses  incurred  abroad  should  bo  paid  by  the  shin 
owners  without  deduction  from  tlic  wa^os  As  the  law 
stands  at  present,  shipowners  arc  liablo  for  such 
medical  expenses  only  as  are  incidental  to  tho  employ. 

i respect, 


ment.  and  any  addition  to  their  liability  in  this  r< 
whether  effected  by  means  of  new  legislation  or  brought 
about  by  a new  interpretation  of  tho  existing  law  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  their  representatives? (') 


(vii.)  Accommodation  on  board  ship  is  regulated  hv  mu  ^ 

«*»»  or  % Art  or  1S07,  ,,i,iobb,,„,i,L  Si  it 

any  ship,  occupied  fejl 
;>ropnatcd  to  thoir 


section 

other  things,  that 

“ by  seamen  or  apprentices  and  appropriated  to  tlicir 
,«  1IS0’  shall  have  <>r  every  such  seaman  or  apprentice 
a space  of  not  loss  than  <2  cubic  leet,  measured  ou 
the  deck  or  floor  of  such  place.”  Tho  minimum 
accommodation  here  ordered  to  be  observed  was 
characterised  by  several  witnesses  as  insufficient, 
i ion  . 1™““  definitely  proposed  to  extend  it 
to  1-0  cubic  fee-,  and  to  compel  shipowners  to  pro- 
<br  the  men  to  use  for  drying  their 
clothes.  Mr  hcrutton . representing  tho  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  explained  that  ship- 
owners  wove  voluntarily  increasing  the  accommodation 
on  board  their  vessels  beyond  tho  minimum  laid  down 
hy  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
t rnt  it  was  quite  an  open  question  whether,  in  view  of 
the  increased  sizo  of  modern  ships  and  tho  fewer  hands 
they  required  m proportion  to  their  tonnage,  the  said 
Minimum  might  not  wisely  bo  raised.  It  was  pointed 
out,  however,  both  by  Mr.  Scrutton  and  Sir  Henry 
Calcrait,  tho  representative  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  that, 
without  any  further  legislation,  shipowners  have  a 
distinct  material  interest  in  improving  the  seamon's 
accommodation  in  virtue  of  the  provision  contained  in 
sub-section  4 to  the  effect  that  the  space  so  occupied 
may,  it  its  dimensions  and  internal  condition  bo  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  lie  deducted  from  the  register 
ot  the  tonnage  chargeable  with  dues,  and  tho  last 
mentioned  witness  was  of  opinion  that  tho  legal 
minimum  of  72  cubic  feet  per  man  was  quite  sufficient, 
provided  that  the  other  legal  requirement  contained 
m the  samo  section  of  tlio  Act  as  to  the  sanitary  and 
other  internal  arrangements  were  fulfilled.  That  theso 
requirements  were  not  fulfilled,  however,  was  tho 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  tho 
seamen  although  one  of  them,  Mr.  P.  B.  .Sutcliffe, 
stated  that  this  was  partly  due  to  the  elovcnlv  habits 
ot  the  seamen  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  provisions 
ot  tho  Act,  paint,  liquors,  and  oil  stores  were  said  to  be 
habitually  placed  in  tho  men's  sleeping  places,  where 
the  ventilation  was  defective,  tlic  protection  against 
wind  and  weather  inadequate,  and  the  general  sanitary 
arrangements  positively  unwholesome.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers,  on  tlic  other  hand,  con- 
tended that,  in  all  theso  rospccts,  there  was  a marked 
and  steadily  increasing  improvement  throughout  the 
merchant  service,  and  that,  as  applied  to  vessels  be- 
Jougiug  to  first  class  firms,  the  charges  of  bad  accom- 
modation preferred  by  tho  men’s  representatives  were 
quite  unfounded.Q 


(viii.)  Unseaworthiness  of  ships  is  provided,  against  f™') 
by  section  5 of  tho  Act  of  1870,  which  prevents'  ship-  Z'Zf 
owners  and  masters  from  contracting  out  of  thoir  ships. 
obligation  to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  secure  the 
fitness  of  thoir  vessels  for  sea.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson 
further  proposed  to  compel  the  manning  of  ships 
accorduig  to  a definite  scale  in  proportion  to  their 
registered  tonnage,  on  tho  ground  that  ships  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  seaworthy  if  they  arc  inadequately 
manned.  This  proposal  was  supported  by  Mr.  Friend", 

Mr.  Key,  and  Mr.  Butcher,  representing  various  sea- 
mai  s organisations,  the  first  named  witness  urging  as 
au  additional  reason  for  its  adoption  tho  fact  that  it 
would  lie  the  means  of  furnishing  employment  for  a 
larger  number  of  men.  A similar  manning  scale  was 
drafted  and  put  in  evidence  by  Captain  Hatfield,  an 
officer  in  the  Merchant  Service,  but  unlike  Mr.  Wilson, 


P)  Digest, Tol. I., pp  65, 66.  Digest, Vol. II., pp.  106-10.  ' viiV'Flfr T?!’- L» PP-Cp,67.  Digest, Vol II., pp.  110, 111.  (')  Digest, 
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[}200(«ii».)] 


(ix.)  Deter- 


W Deck 


he  did  not  propose  to  enforce  its  adoption  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  while  Mr.  Raeburn, representing  the  Clyde 
District  Committee  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  con- 
sidered any  attempt  to  fix  a manning  scale  at  all  to  be 
“a  vast  mistake,”  because  the  number  of  hands  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  varied  in  inverse, 
not  in  direct,  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  vessel.  That 
ships  were  often  undermanned  was  asserted  by  the 
seamen’s  and  denied  by  the  employers’  representa- 
tives.^) 

(ix.)  Desertion,  formerly  a criminal  offence  and 
punishable  as  such  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  became, 
under  the  terms  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1880, 
amenable  only  to  a civil  action  for  damages.  It  was, 
however,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graffunder,  representing 
the  Amalgamated  Seamen’s  and  Tradesmen’s  Union, 
that  accessories  both  before  and  aftor  the  fact  continued 
to  be  criminally  liable  under  section  257  of  the  Act  of 
1854.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  he  preferred  to  leave 
this  anomaly  uncorrected,  but  he  considered  that,  as 
applied  to  the  latter,  the  law  on  this  point  was 
scandalously  unjust,  and  should  be  amended.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  seamen’s 
representatives  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1880  upon 
the  number  of  desertions,  Mr.  Graffunder  maintaining 
that  the  number  had  increased  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson  contending  that  it  had  diminished,  and  that  it 
would  be  diminished  still  further,  if  the  period  of 
notice  required  from  seamen  desiring  to  be  released 
from  their  contract  to  sail  were  considerably  reduced. 
On  this  latter  point,  Mr.  Wilson  was  supported  by 
a representative  of  the  Hull  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  who  further  proposed  that  the  same  notice 
should  be  required  under  similar  circumstances  from 
the  employers.  All  the  shipowners'  representatives 
concurred  in  a general  condemnation  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  They  complained  tbat  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  had,  in  effect, 
deprived  them  of  all  protection  against  desertions. 
Theoretically,  they  could  get  damages  from  the 
offenders,  but  practically  they  could  not,  because 
seamen  had  no  money  to  pay.  Mr.  Smith  Park,  of  the 
Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association,  considered  that 
seamen  should  be  permitted  to  cancel  their  contracts 
to  sail  by  giving  48  hours’  notice  only  when  they  can 
show  a reasonable  excuse  for  so  doing,  that  shipowners 
should  be  given  the  same  power  of  arresting  the  wages 
of  a deserter  in  home  ports,  as  they  already  possess  in 
foreign  ports',  and  that  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
should  be  restored,  at  any  rate  where  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  offender  had  had  no  intention  of  ful- 
filling his  contract  at  the  time  when  he  made  it.  Sir 
Henry  Calcraft,  however,  declared  that  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  desertion, 
simply  regarded  as  such,  was  a sheer  impossibility; 
but  at  tho  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  a seaman 
accepting  an  advance  note  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  neglecting  to  join  his  ship  was  still  liable  criminally 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. (2) 

(x.)  Deck  cargoes  were  illegal  from  1839  to  1862, 
when  by  a repeal  of  sections  170,  171,  and  172  of  the 
Customs  Consolidation  A.ct,  they  were  once  more 
permitted.  In  1876,  however,  the  prohibition  was 
revived  in  the  case  of  timber  conveyed  during  the 
winter  months  from  foreign  or  colonial  to  home  ports, 
with  an  exception  in  favour  of  light  wood  goods  to  the 
height  of  3 feet  above  the  deck.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Plimsoll,  the  safety  of 
the  seamen  demanded  greater  stringency,  and  they 
accordingly  proposed  to  abolish  deck  loading  on  all 
ships,  both  British  and  foreign,  within  the  jurisdiction, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  one  altogether,  and  the 
other  only  in  the  case  of  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Wilson  further  proposed  to  apply  the  3-feet  limit 
to  summer  voyages,  while  Mr.  Plimsoll  desired  to  deal 
with  outgoing  vessels  by  making  the  issue  of  clearance 
papers  contingent  upon  the  requirements  of  the  law 
being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  with  incoming 
vessels  by  empowering  the  magistrates  to  confiscate 
all  the  timber  carried  illegally.  This,  he  contended, 
would  be  a more  effective  mode  of  punishment  than 
the  present  method  of  exacting  money  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  law,  especially  in  view  of  the  habitual 
reluctance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  institute  proceed- 
ings. To  these  representations,  the  employers  replied 
by  urging  that  the  hypothesis  that  deck  loading,  as 
at  present  practised,  rendered  the  ships  unsafe,  had  not 


(»)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  pp.  61,  67,  68.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  118.  114. 
( ) Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  68, 69.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  114-7. 
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been  proved  and  was  in  fact  untenable,  and  Sir  Henry 
Calcraft  by  submitting  a return  of  the  prosecutions 
undertaken  by  the  Board  qf  Trade  between  1883  and 
1892  in  respect  of  vessels  improperly  laden.  Tho  latter 
witness  also  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1890,  relating  to  the  load-line  disc,  which,  he  con- 
sidered, had  exercised  considerable  influence  in  dimi- 
nishing the  length  of  the  seamen's  death-roll.^) 

(xi.)  Rating  of  seamen  is  regulated  by  section  7 of 
the  Act  of  1880,  which  provides  that  no  seaman  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  rating  of  an  A.B.  unless  he  has  served 
four  years  before  the  mast,  and  that  such  service  may 
be  proved  by  the  certificates  of  discharge,  which  ship- 
owners are  obliged  under  section  172  of  the  Act  of 
1854  to  give  to  every  seaman  on  leaving  their  service. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  proposed  to  amend  the  law  by 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  these  discharges  for 
parchment  certificates  of  competency,  similar  to  those 
issued  to  officers,  and  obtainable  by  a practical  ex- 
amination, by  making  it  a penal  offence  to  employ  as 
an  A.B.  a man  unprovided  with  such  a certificate,  arid 
by  issuing  similar  certificates  under  similar  conditions 
to  firemen,  cooks,  apd  stewards.  In  regard  to  the 
second  of  these  proposals,  Mr.  Wilson  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Butcher,  of  the  Hull  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s 
Association,  who  complained  of  the  rating  of  A.B. 
being  granted  by  employers  to  men  that  were  not 
legally  entitled  to  it.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee,  a member  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  union,  also  supported  the  above-mentioned 

froposals,  and  Mr.  Soli  Samuel,  of  the  Amalgamated 
eamen’s  and  Tradesmen's  Union,  Cardiff,  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  discharges  should  bo 
“ continuous,”  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  contain 
a record  of  the  whole  of  a seaman’s  career,  instead  of 
merely  a single  voyage.  Sir  Henry  Calcraft  agreed 
with  the  principle  of  this  proposal,  because,  under  the 
present  system,  seamen  are  able  to  suppress  those  of 
their  discharges  that  are  not  to  their  credit,  and  to 
exchange  the  good  ones  amongst  themselves ; but  he 
pointed  out  that  continuous  discharges  would  be  only 
a revival . of  the  old  register  tickets,  which  were 
abolished  in  1853,  because  they  proved  inconvenient  in 
practice.!2) 

(xii.)  Watertight  compartments  were  formerly  pro- 
vided for  by  section  300  of  tho  Act  of  1854,  which 
enacted  that  no  steamer  was  to  bo  allowed  to  clear 
unless  she  had  an  iron  bulkhead  before  and  another 
iron  bulkhead  abaft  the  engine  room,  but  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  1862,  the  former  enactment  was  repealed. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  contended  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  owners'  personal  interests  for  the 
safety  of  merchant  vessels,  because  of  the  practice  of 
over-insurance,  and  that  section  300  of  the  Act  of  1854 
ought  therefore  to  be  re-enacted.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Scrntton,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  explained  that  the  said  section 
was  repealed  as  having  been  rendered  obsolete  by  tho 
stricter  regulations  of  Lloyd’s,  and  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  shipowners  themselves,  while  Mr.  Rae- 
burn, representing  the  Clyde  District  Committee  of 
the  Shipping  Federation,  declared  that  systematic 
over-insurance  would  be  “ a decidedly  losing  game  ” 
and  was,  in  fact,  never  practised,  f) 

(xiii.)  Liability  of  shipowners  is  regulated  by  sections 
502  to  516  of  the  Act  of  1854,  by  sections  54  to  56  of 
the  Act  of  1862,  and  by  such  of  the  general  statutes 
relating  to  Employers’  Liability  as  apply  to  seamen. 
'Witnesses  representing  the  South  Side  Labour  Pro- 
tection League,  the  International  Federation  of 
Stewards,  Seamen,  and  Firemen,  the  National  Amal- 
gamated Sailors’  and  Firemen's  Union,  and  the  Hull 
Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Association,  desired  to  proouro 
the  inclusion  among  such  statutes  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  1880,  from  the  provisions  of  which 
seamen  are  at  present  expressly  excluded. 0 
(xiv.)  Presence  of  unauthorised  persons  onboard  ship 
is  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  section  5 of  the 
Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and  Rating) 
Act,  1880,  which  forbid  such  persons  from  entering 
a vessel  on  its  arrival  at  a port  without  the  permission 
of  the  master.  In  order  to  prevent  union  delegates 
from  entering  the  ships  and  tempting  the  crew  to 
break  their  agreements,  Mr.  G.  A.  Laws,  representing 
the  Shipping  Federation,  wished  this  provision  to  be 
extended  to  vessels  on  the  point  of  departure.^) 


(§  200  (,r.)] 


(xi.)  Rating 
discharges 


(xii.)  Wa- 
tertight 
compart- 
ments. 


shipowners. 


(xiv.)  Pre- 
UTuiuthor- 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


[§200  (xu.)]  (xv.)  Life-saving  appUancos  aro  ordered  to  bo 

supplied  in  tbe  case  of  every  British  ship  by  the  Act 
(xv)  Life-  of  1888.  This  enactment'  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
saving  Henry  Calcraft,  exercised  a beneficial  influence  m 
appliances.  re^ucing  the  number  of  lives  lost  at  sea,  and  Mr. 

Manton,  representing  the  National  Federation  _ of 
Fishermen,  desired  to  secure  its  extension  to  fishing 
boats(!). 


The  Canal 
Boats  Acts, 
1877  and 


201.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Brydone, 
the  Government  inspector  of  canal  boats,  that,  roughly 
speaking,  about  12,000  boats  have  been  registered 
under  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  since  1877,  but  that,  for 
various  reasons,  such  as  a desire  to  take  advantage  of 
an  easier  method  of  assessing  the  damage  sustained  by 
craft,  owners  often  prefer  to  register  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  Mr.  T.  Fawcett,  represent- 
in0-  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and 
Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber,  complained  of  the 
absence  of  a uniform  system  of  registration,  and.  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  different  methods  which  different 
inspectors  adopted  for  measuring  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  cabins,  a boat  which  in  one  district  would  be 
registered  as  fit  to  accommodate  twelve  persons,  would 
in  another  only  be  registered  for  six.  It  was  pointed 
out,  moreover,  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Coalville,  a literary 
expert  who  had  made  the  condition  of  canal  workers  his 
special  study,  that  in  consequence  of  the  present  want 
of  system  in  this  respect,  at  least  8,000  boats  had 
escaped  registration  altogether.  All  the  witnesses,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  found  fault  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acts,  although  Mr.  Brydone,  tho 
inspector,  declared  that  the  defects,  though  worth 
rectifying,  were  few  and  insignificant.  Tho  chief 
subject  of  complaint  was  the  unchecked  prevalence  of 
overorowding,  Dad  sanitation,  and  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  for  this  every  witness,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  W.  Turner,  of  the  Upper  Mersey 
Watermen  and  Porters’  Association,  and  Mr.  Brydone, 
was  disposed  to  blame  the  inspecting  staff.  Mr. 
Fawcett  attributed  the  inefficiency  of  tho  inspection  to 
the  subordination  of  members  of  that  staff  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  many  of  which  were  largely  com- 
posed of  owners  of  canal  boats,  and  Mr.  Smith  advised 
the  appointment  of  a special  staff  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  Such  a staff,  he  explained,  need  not 
be  large,  because  the  inspection  of  boats  that  are 
bound  to  be  periodically  passing  a given  point  on  a 
canal  is  peculiarly  easy,  ana  the  local  sanitary  inspectors 
to  whom  the  task  is  at  present  intrusted,  could  sopn 
be  made  to  discharge  this  portion  \of  their  duties 
efficiently,  if  they  were  properly  supervised  and  or- 
ganised for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  assist  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acts,  the  same  witness  proposed  to  limit 
tbe  employment  of  children  under  13  on  board  the 
boats  to  the  case  of  those  that  have  passed  the  third 
standard  as  defined  in  the  Education  Acts.  The  other 
legislative  proposals  made  by  the  various  witnesses  were 
as  follows: — To  order  the  issue  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency obtainable  by  a practical  examination  to  all 
persons  in  charge  of  canal  boats  or  lightors,  to  altogether 
prohibit  women  and  children  from  living  or  working 
on  board,  to  make  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  mark  compulsory  for 
all  river  craft  (one  inch  of  freeboard  for  every  foot  of 
draught  of  water  being  the  minimum  spare  buoyancy), 
to  make  inspection  periodical,  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Acts  to  all  vessels  concerned  in  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  freightage  in 
public-houses.  The  first  proposal,  that,  namely,  re- 
lating to  certificates  of  competency,  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Bird,  of  the  Union  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  of 
the  River  Humber,  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Hewson,  a forwarding  agent,  of  Hull,  all  of  whom 
explained  that  their  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to 
improve  the  qualifications  ana  add  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  task  of  navigation. 
The  two  first-named  witnesses  further  expressed  a 
desire  to  vest  the  granting  of  such  certificates  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  although  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  generally 
are  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  proposal 
for  the  entire  prohibition  of  tho  employment  or 
residence  of  women  and  children  on  board  was 
made  by  several  witnesses  representing  the  Upper 
Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Association,  ana  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  compel 
the  men  to  work  harder  themselves  instead  of  spending 
the  earnings  of  the  other  members  of  their  families  in 
drink,  would  relieve  the  women  from  an  unfeminine 
occupation  and  a demoralising  mode  of  life,  and  would 
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enable  the  childron  to  be  properly  educated.  It  [§2oi]  ' 
was  suggested  that  any  increase  in  tho  wage  bill 
causedby  the  exclusive  employment  of  adult  males  mteht 
without  loss  of  trade,  be  met  by  raising  the  freightage! 

It  was  Mr.  Fawcett  who  proposed  to  make  Mr.  PlimsoB’s 
mark  compulsory,  while  the  proposal  as  to  periodical 
inspection  was  made  by  Mr.  Gatley,  who  declared  that, 
except  for  the  absence  of  a provision  forbidding  the 
employment  of  women  and  childron,  ‘‘there  would  bo 
very  little  to  grumble  at”  if  tho  inspecting  Btaff  wore 
to  do  its  duty  moro  thoroughly.  That  the  application 
of  the  Acts  should  be  extended  to  lighters  and  to  all 
vessels  concerned  in  inland  navigation  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hewson  and  of  Mr.  Bird.  The  latter,  indeed, 
contended  that  tho  Acts  applied  to  lighters  already, 
and  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  an  authoritative 
judicial  decision  to  that  effect.  The  last  proposal,  that 
relating  to  the  payment  of  freightage  in  public-houses 
has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  “Wages, 

(Mode  of  Payment).”(') 

202.  Reference  was  made  to  this  Act  by  Mr.  W.  ThoOnss 
Hewson,  a forwarding  agent,  of  Hull,  who  complained  SSl 
that  the  undertakers  of  the  navigation  of  tho  rivers  most  Act, 
Aire  and  Oalder  abused  tho  powers  it  conferred  on  them.  1884, 

The  driving  of  piles  and  other  processes  incidental  to 

the  work  of  improvement  make  the  navigation  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  “ vessels  are 
“ being  detained  in  Hull  with  cargoes  of  merchandise 
“ for  up  the  river,  because  the  men  dare  not  face  the 
1 * dangers  which  there  are  in  Goole  Bight  at  dark  ” ; but 
tbe  undertakers  show  no  disposition  to  accelerate  tho 
progress  of  tho  work,  which  is  at  present  very  dilatory. 

They  also  give  unfair  preference  at  locks  and  bridges 
to  the  boats  belonging  to  tho  canal  companies,  and 
owing  to  the  general  defectiveness  of  their  administra- 
tion, it  now  takes  about  nine  hours  longer  to  go  from 
Goole  to  Leeds  than  it  did  30  years  ago.  The  witness, 
therefore,  desired  to  deprive  the  undertakers  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Oalder  of  their  powers  under 
the  Act  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Board  of  Ti'ade.  (s) 

203.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  representing  the  Amalgamated  ThoTkmo 
Society  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  tho  River  Oo“s“'' 
Thames,  complained  that  tho  Corporation  of  Conservators  ischbo. 
failed  to  properly  fulfil  its  duties, oven  to  tho  extent  of  neg- 
lecting to  take  stops  to  punish  evasions  of  its  own  by-laws. 

Barge  owners  are  allowed  with  impunity  to  make  false 
declarations  of  tonnage  in  ordor  to  avoid  employing  the 
required  number  of  hands,  and  to  break  the  rules  of  tho 

river  relating  to  speed  and  lights,  &c.  The  reason  of  this 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  be  that  tho  Conser- 
vancy was  representative  solely  of  tho  employers,  most 
of  whom  knew  nothing  by  practical  experience  of  tho 
conditions  of  navigation  on  tho  Thames,  and  he  urged 
the  expediency  of  replacing  them  by  a proporly  elected 
body,  or  even  of  transferring  their  functions  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council.  The  witness, 
however,  omitted  to  trace  tho  various  steps  by  which 
the  present  constitution  of , tho  governing  body  has 
been  developed.  The  history  of  chat  development  is  . 
epitomised  in  the  provisions  of  tho  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament  detailed  bolow,  which  show,  as  the  result 
of  a series  of  compromises  between  tho  national  govern- 
ment and  tho  various  bodies  that  have  vested  interests 
in  regard  to  the  river,  a gradual  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  proposals,  from  the  year 
1856,  when  tho  Corporation  of  tho  City  of  Loudon 
disputed  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  regulation  of  che  river  traffic  at  all;  down  to  the 
year  1870,  when  tho  principle  of  including  among  the 
Conservators  elected  representatives  of  the  trade  was 
confirmed,  and  the  definition  of  their  qualifications 
was  corrected.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  also  dissatisfied  with 
the  composition  of  the  court  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, and  with  the  way  in  which  it  discharged  some 
of  its  duties ; but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  (3) 

204.  Mr.  L.  S.  White,  representing  the  Watermen 

and  Lightermen’s  Hall,  stated  that  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Lighter- 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Thames  Watermen  and  ®e“'Jdin6n{ 
Lightermen,  had  presented  a petition  in  1870  against  £cti  is69. 
the  transfer  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Court  of 
the  Watermen’s  Company  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
and  had,  in  1871,  secured  the  introduction  into  Parlia- 
ment of  a Bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  electing  the  court  by 
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, giving  all  the  freemen  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
election  of  members,  but  ho  did  not  succeed  in  passing 
it.  The  composition  of  the  court,  therefore,  remains 
unaltered.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  however,  still  adhered  to  his 
original  policy,  and  tried  to  promote  a new  Bill  with  the 
same  object  in  November  1891,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
failed,  according  to  Mr.  White,  to  got  the  watermen’s 
and  lightermen’s  support.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  himself  was  mainly  concerned  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  company, 
which  he  sought  to  remedy  by  his  proposed  legislation. 
Reform,  however,  he  insisted,  should  be  attempted,  not 
by  remodelling  tho  system  so  much  as  by  improving  its 
working.  Tho  watermen  and  lightermen,  he  explained, 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  Bill  for  freeing  the  Thames 
from  tho  present  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  was 
introduced  in  1890,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
Thames  Traffic  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons, 
although  they  regarded  many  of  the  other  recommen- 
dations of  that  Committee  as  excellent,  especially  that 
for  permitting  a man  to  got  a license  by  simply  proving 
his  ability  before  a board  of  “ practical  ” men.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  thought  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
instruction  of  apprentices,  they  should  not  bo  permitted 
to  work  for  anyone  but  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
bound.  The  decision  in  Smith  v.  Francis  has  made  it 
clear  that,  under  the  present  law,  they  are  allowed  to 
accept  work  from  others  who  only  offer  it  to  them 
because  they  ai'e  willing  to  take  a lower  wage  than  full- 
licensed  watermen.  Tho  Union,  moreover,  thus  loses 
power  over  them,  and  so  there  is  no  real  security  that 
barges  >vill  be  well  and  safely  navigated,  such  security 
resting  simply  on  the  fact  that  the  men  in  charge  havo 
nominally  gone  through  their  apprenticeship.  Mr. 
H.  Webb,  of  the  Thames  Steamship  Workers’ Union, 
maintained  that  it  should  bo  made  illegal  for  a 
ship’s  crew  to  usurp  the  proper  function  of  qualified 
watermen  and  lightermen  by  taking  men  to  and  from 
the  ship  in  the  ship’s  boat,  and  Mr.  J.  Stanbury,  of  the 
London  United  Riggers’  Association,  deplored  the 
decay  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  regard  to 
riggers,  and  proposed  that  every  applicant  for  a rigger’s 
license  should  bo  required  to  produce  proof  of  at  least 
four  years’  service  in  sailing  vessels,  to  pass  a practical 
examination,  and  to  he  approved  by  the  local  Union  of 
Riggers.  He  considered,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  abolish  licenses  altogether,  for 
the  main  ground  of  his  complaint  was  that  incompetent 
and  inexperienced  men,  armed  with  licenses  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  able  to  obtain,  wero  ipso 
Jacto  placed  upon  an  equal  level  with  competent  and 
experienced  men,  who  would  otherwise  bo  competing 
against  them  with  the  advantage  due  to  thoir  superior 
merits.  (‘) 


5.  ACCIDENT  FUNDS  AND 
EMPLOYEES’  LIABILITY,  AND 
LEGISLATION  RELATING 
THERETO. 


»Svra.  205.  Frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  evidence  to 
wiEK-  the  dangerous  nature  of  quay  and  ship  labour,  involving 
Number  fts  **  ^oes  ^e  continuous  and  rapid  handling  of  heavy 
ud  causes  goods,  but  very  few  statistics  of  accidents  wore  given, 
accidents.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  docks  under  the  control  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  the  number 
of  accideuts  reported  in  the  year  1891  was  900.  Of 
these,  nine  were  fatal,  two  resulted  in  loss  of  limbs,  30 
m fractures,  and  the  remainder  were  slight^8)  In  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  it  is  stated  that  in  1889 
there  were  44  serious  and  41  slight  accidents ; in  1890, 
31  serious  and  41  slight,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1891,  seven  serious  accidents  and  24  slight.^)  It  was 
slated  that  there  were  on  an  average  five  or  six 
acoidents  a .week  at  wharves  in  the  Wapping  district, 
hut  in  the  case  of  two  wharves  in  particular,  Hay’s 
Wharf,  and  the  Freo  Trade  Wharf,  Ratcliff,  accidents 
were  said  to  bo  very  rare  and  slight,  f)  Steamship 
work  is  considered  more  dangerous  than  dock  labour.  (6). 
The  employment  of  warehouse  porters  in  Liverpool  is 
considered  dangerous,  for  though  accidents  are  not 
specially  frequent,  they  are  liable  to  be  serious.  It 
was  stated  that  three  fatal  accidents  had  occurred 
taring  the  last  six  months  of  189 1.(6) 
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. Among  the  causes  of  accidents  in  dock  and  riverside  [5  205.] 
labour  those  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  evidence 
were  defective  machinery  and  gear,  hurry  and  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  workmen, (‘)  and  also  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  and  incompetent  workmen  in  responsible 
and  difficult  labour.(2)  With  reference  to  the  London 
Docks  it  was  stated  that  the  gear,  such  as  planks  and 
trestles,  supplied  bv  the  Dock  Companies,  was  some- 
times dangerously  defective^),  but  it  was  stated  on  the 
part  of  the  Dock  Companies  that  all  machinery  and  gear 
was  carefully  inspected  and  tested,  and  that  accidents 
wero  very  rarely  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  that  • 
respect.  (')  Acoidents  in  steamship  work  have  been 
attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  gear  supplied  by  tho 
shipowner.^)  In  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  tho 
gangways  giving  access  to  the  ships  were  said  to  bo 
defective  and  to  have  caused  acoidents,  hut  these 
occurred  more  frequently,  it  was  stated,  from  the  use 
of  defective  sacks  supplied  by  the  receivers  of  grain, 
than  from  any  other  cause.(n)  Complaints  wore  made 
of  the  quality  of  the  plant  and  machinery  used  in  the 
Liverpool  docks  by  the  contracting  stevedores.  Tho 
gear  supplied  by  shipowners  was  said  to  be  invariably 
good.Q  In  Glasgow  accidents  in  dock  labour  wore 
said  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  no  reference  was 
made  to  defective  gear  as  a source  of  danger.  It  was 
stated  that  there  were  no  accidents  from  this  cause 
among  the  men  employed  by  Messrs.  Allan,  of  the 
Allan  Line,  whose  gear  is  constantly  inspected  and 
tested,  p)  It  was  represented  that  the  cotton  ware- 
houses in  Liverpool  were  not  inspected,  being  outside 
tho  operation  of  tho  Factory  Acts,  and  that  accidents 
were  caused  by  the  machinery  being  unprotected,  and 
tho  cotton  improperly  stowed.  (9)  Goal-trimming  was 
also  described  as  a dangerous  occupation,  owing  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation  of  the  holds  of  ships,  and  the 
consequent  retention  of  explosive  and  inflammable 
gases.  It  was_  suggested  that  holes  should  be  cut 
between  decks  in  the  ease  of  two-deoked  and  three - 
decked  vessels,  to  provide  both  ventilation  and  means 
of  exit,  since  the  hatchways  are  frequently  blocked 
with  coal.(10)  Among  other  causes  of  accidents,  tho 
chief  stresB  was  laid  on  the  excessive  hurry  which 
sometimes  prevails  in  dock  and  wharf  labour.  This 
causes  such  accidents  as  the  fall  of  bales  into  a ship’s 
hold  while  being  hoisted  with  the  crane.(“)  The  em- 
ployment of  incompetent  workmen,  and  of  foreigners 
who  do  not  understand  orders  given  in  English,  was 
also  mentioned^12)  In  the  Liverpool  docks  the  danger 
of  the  work  was  said  to  he  largely  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  boys,  sometimes  for  excessive  hours,  in  work 
for  which  they  are  unfit.  It  was  stated  that  boys  em- 
ployed in  lowering  cargo  were  sometimes  asleep  at 
the  winch,  with  the  lives  of  the  men  in  the  hold  de- 
pending on  them,  and  also  that  they  were  sometimes 
severely  injured  through  being  unable  to  hold  the 
winch.(la) 

206.  (a.)There  are  very  few  societies  for  insuring  against  Acoicjeat 
accidents  in  dock  and  wharf  labour,  and  such  as  there  Funds, 
are  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin.  The  Surrey  Com- 
mercial  Docks  Mutual  Aid  Fund  was  formed  “ some 
years  ago  ’’  and  has  been,  it  is  stated,  of  very  great 
service  to  the  men.  189  cases  were  relieved  by  the  fund 
in  the  year  1891,  and  197  in  1892.  The  Dock  Company 
make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  fund,  which  is  con- 
trolled and  worked  by  the  officers  of  the  Company  free 
of  cost  to  the  members. (H)  There  is  also  a superannua- 
tion fund  conducted  by  the  Dock  Company,  hut  it 
applies  only  to  the  officials  and  clerks  and  foremen. (l6) 

The  Millwall  Docks  Mutual  Insurance  Scheme  was 
instituted  in  1880,  on  the  passing  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  It  is  stated  that  a good  deal  or  alarm 
prevailed  at  that  time  among  employers  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  Act,  and  the  directors  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company  proposed  to  substitute  for  its  operation 
a mutual  insurance  scheme  which  should  cover  all 
accidents,  whether  in  the  docks  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
men  consented  to  give  this  scheme  a three  months’ 
trial.  The  rules  of  the  fund  provided  that  a man  earn- 
ing 30s.  a week  should  be  entitled  to  a benefit  of  30s.  a 
week  for  26  weeks  of  disablement,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death  his  family  should  receive  225Z.,  the  maximum 
sum  (three  years’  wages)  allowed  under  the  Act.  The 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  206  (a.)]  fund  was  supported  by  a subscription  of  6d.  a week  per 
man,  the  Company  paying  3 \d.  and  the  men  2hd.  The 
management  was'in  the  hands  of  a committee  formed 
by  the  members  themselves.  The  Dock  Company 
desired  to  continue  this  arrangement,  although  they 
were  losing  by  it,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  the 
men  decided  to  give  it  up  and  to  stand  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  which  accordingly  has  since  been  in  opera- 
tion. The  Dock  Company  then  insured  against  claims, 
and  found  that  the  cost  of  doing  so  was  about  a third 
or  a fourth  of  the  sum  which  they  had  been  paying  into 
the  fuud.(')  Messrs.  Allan,  of  the  Allan  Line,  who  em- 
ploy a large  amount  of  dock  labour  in  Glasgow,  insured 
against  claims  for  accidents  on  the  passing  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act.  Not  wishing,  however,  to 
leave  the  men  to  the  strictly  legal  treatment  of  the 
insurance  company,  they  instituted  an  accident  society 
and  gave  a donation  to  its  funds.  (2)  It  was  stated  that 
other  firms  employing  dock  labour  in  Glasgow  had 
similar  accident  funds,  but  no  further  particulars  were 
given.f) 

fi.)  Con-  (b.)  The  contributions  and  benefits  in  connection  with 
andbenejita  ^ese  societies  have  been  tabulated  as  follows : — 

Table  of  Contributions  and  Benefits  in  connection 
with  Accident  Funds. 


• Contributions 
and  benefits. 

Surrey 
C .11. .'ivh  ' 
Ducks  Mutual 
Aid  Fund.!’) 

Messrs.  Allan's 
Accident  Fund, 
Glftsgow.(5) 

| Funds 

1 

(not  specified). 

Contribution  by 
ordinary  mein- 

Id.  a week 

2<i.  a week 

8 if.  a week. 

Kim  fatal  acri- 

Is.  a wook  for 
four  weeks, 
and  Bs.  a week 

following 

12s.  a week  for 
12  weeks,  and 
thereafter  8s. 
a week  up  to 
a total  of  127. 

15s.  a week. 

Fatal  accidents- 

til.  - 

121.  - 

602. 

No.  complaints  wero  made  as  to  compulsory  mem- 
bership of  any  of  these  societies  or  deduction  of  sub- 
scriptions from  wages.  The  only  sources  of  income 
mentioned  are  contributions  from  employers  and 
members. 


Voluntary 
enmpenm- 
tio»  by 
employers. 


Shipping. 


Accident 


207.  In  several  cases  it  was  mentioned  that  though 
no  accident  fund  existed,  employers,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  gave  compensation  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
case.  The  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee 
allow  in  a case  of  accident  7s.  a week  to  an  unmarried 
man  and  9s.  a week  to  a married  man.(7)  At  Hay’s 
Wharf,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  employers, 
the  firm  allows  either  full  pav  or  8s.  a week,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  accident,  but  accidents,  it  is 
stated,  are  so  rare  that  the  matter  is  unimportaut.(8) 
At  the  Carron  Wharf,  it  is  stated,  the  employer  pays 
25s.  a week  in  every  case  of  accident,  whether  caused 
by  the  man’s  negligence  or  not.(°)  The  Bute  Docks 
Company,  Cardiff,  the  Bristol  dock  owners,  and  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  grant  compensa- 
tion on  the  merits  of  each  case.(10)  At  Garston  Dock, 
Lancashire,  the  employers  make  an  allowance  of  14s. 
a week  while  a man  is  disabled,,  and  801.  on  total  dis- 
ablement or  death.  (“) 


208.  The  only  seamen's  accident  funds  unconnected 
with  trade  organisations,  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
evidence,  were  the  Leith  Maritime  Disasters  Fund,  es- 
tablished in  1883,  and  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Shipwrecked  Mariners,  established  in 
1831,  and  amalgamated  in  1873  with  the  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Fund.  It  was  stated  that  these  societies 
were  chiefly  supported  by  shipowners.  The  1891  re- 
port of  the  two  amalgamated  societies  Bhowed  that  the 
subscriptions  paid  by  shipowners  in  that  year  amounted 
to  5381.  9s.  lid.  out  of  a total  of  7601.  3s.  9d.(12)  The 
Leith  Maritime  Disasters  Fund,  it  was  stated,  is  ad- 
ministered chiefly  by  shipowners,  and  each  claim  upon 


(‘»»VbLiO. 20.  p)  dT^Vo118i!‘ pp.  * oDl ll?1' {S’)1,  Answers 
? of i'l.,(p.)28.nS'VerS  t0  SCh6<lUle3  °f  Question3' No-  &8.-P.  31-  I1'1)  Digfst: 


it  is  considered  individually  on  its  merits  and  dealt  rjain 
with  accordingly.  In  some  cases  pecuniary  assistance  LS8° ' 

is  given  by  payment  of  rents  or  otherwise,  and  in 
other  cases  employment  is  found  for  applicants. (')  It 
was  stated  that  shipowners  in  all  cases  compensated 
seamen  for  accidents  on  board  ship,  and  paid  their 
hospital  and  medical  expenses,  Q but  one  witness 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  such  compen- 
sation had  been  given  except  under  pressure  from  the 
Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union. (:l)  A mass  of  docu- 
mentary  evidence  was  produced  in  proof  of  the  former 
statement.^)  One  witnoss  proposed,  as  a means  of 
preventing  disputes  in  the  shipping  trade  and  creatine 
a bond  of  sympathy  between  employers  and  employed^ 
that  a national  insurance  and  provident  fund  for  sea- 
men should  be  established  by  legislation.  Shipowners 
and  seamen  should  contribute  in  equal  parts  a sufficient 
sum  to  keep  it  up,  and  the  fund  should  provide 
pensions  for  seamen  at  the  age  of  55,  and  annuities  for 
seamen’s  widows  and  orphans.  The  amount  annually 
contributed  by  shipowners  and  seamen  should  be 
600,0001.,  in  addition  to  which  the  Government  should 
refund  the  sum  which  has  accrued  to  it  during  the  last 
30  years  in  unclaimed  wages  and  deceased  seamen’s 
effects,  amounting  to  about  300,000z.(5)  The  witness 
handed  in  a detailed  scheme  of  this  fund,  and  of  an 
alternative  plan  by  which  an  annual  sum  of  300,0001. 
should  be  contributed  by  Government,  and  the  pension 
should  begin  at  the  age  of  50.(°) 

209.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  accident  riversisd  j 
funds  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  water-  canals,  ' 
men  and  lightermen.  It  is  stated  that  accidents  are 
frequent  on  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  and  the  Medway,  ^ i 
owing  to  the  absence  of  life-saving  appliances  and 

other  necessary  equipment  on  board  the  boats. (’)  It 
was  stated  that  on  the  Mersey  there  were  over  400 
craft  unprovided  with  any  life-saving  appliance  except 
a rope,  and  that  on  tho  Medway  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
barges  were  so  provided.(8)  The  absence  of  rails  and 
man  ropes  on  board  the  lighters  on  the  Humber  was 
mentioned  as  a cause  of  serious  danger  in  rough  or 
wintry  weather.(°)  On  the  Peak  Forest  Canals,  several 
lives  are  said  to  be  lost  every  winter  in  the  locks 
during  frost  or  fog.  In  one  mile  of  canal  there  are  16 
locks  20  feet  deep,  without  ladders  or  any  means  of 
rescue  in  case  of  an  accident.(‘")  Undermanning  and 
incompetent  manning  of  boats  was  also  complained  of, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Humber,  and  it  was 
contended  that  only  qualified  and  certificated  persons 
should  be  in  charge  of  river  craft.(11)  Overloading, 
it  was  stated,  was  not  practised  to  any  great  ex- 
tent^13) 

210.  Only  one  case  was  mentioned  in  which  compen-  voluntary 
sation  for  an  accident  (in  this  case  a fatal  one)  had  compema- 
been  given  by  tho  employers,  and  then  a sum  of  501. 

was  paid  to  the  relatives  of  tho  deceased,  at  the  request 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men. It  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  employers  that 
a larger  sum  would  have  been  given  if  the  society  had 
not  intervened, (B)  and  with  reference  to  owners  of  river 
craft  on  the  Thames  generally  it  was  stated  that 
they  usually  offered  compensation,  but  to  a limited 
extent.  C'1) 


211.  (a.)  The  Employers’ Liability  Act  appears  on  the  docks, 
whole  to  have  had  no  unfavourable  effect  on  indepen- 
dent  and  voluntary  schemes  of  compensation  not  in-  nocss^ " 
tended  to  supersede  its  provisions.  From  a consider-  The  Em- 
able  amount  of  evidence  given  on  the  subject  it  appears  J^My 
that  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  in  connection  Act,  asso. 
with  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  the  application  of  the  (o.)  Operc- 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  which  precludes  com-  2™. 
pensation  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of 
a fellow-workman.*  The  Act,  which  was  designed  to 


hi.  III.,  p.  is.  (")  Digest,  VoL  I., 


(>)  Digest,  VoL.  II.,  p.  84.  (»)  G.  A.  Laws  4979.  (a)  Digest,  Vol. 

a"  p'  Digest  V°i.  II.,  p.  28.  (=)  Digest  Vol.  II.,  p“  88.  (f) 

SftWj,. «• » * 
QSffiit,1' 

* TtaBmplOTw**  Liability  Act  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
the  liability  of  employers  with  respect  to  the  personal  safety  of  their 
workmen.  It  simply  “ extends  and  regulates  ,rthe  liabilities  to  which 
the  relationship  or  master  and  servant  was  held  by  the  common  law  to 
give  rise.  Much  of  the  evidence  given  in  regard  to  this  Act,  therefore, 

18  ^ndered  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  the  common  law  rules  which 
the  Act  has  either  left  untouched  or  but  imperfectly  superseded. 

According  to  the  common  law,  the  liability  of  musters  towards  their  Wilson  ®, 
servants  was  considered  to  arise  solely  from  the  terms  of  the  contract  Merry,  L»« 
of  service.  And,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  Deports, 
every  such  contract  was  held  to  imply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  lH.Ii.Sc. 
the  master  to  exercise  due  care  to  associate  liis  servants  with  competent  826. 
persons  as  mates  and  superiors.  But  here  the  master’s  responsibility 
was  held  to  cease.  Provided  that  he  had  exercised  due  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  he  was  not  held  liable  for  the 
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modify  this  doctrine,  makes  the  employer  responsible 
only  for  the  injuries  caused  by  superior  servants  to 
inferiors— not  for  those  caused  by  one  workman  to 
another  of  the  same  grade— and  Mr.  J.  Falvy,  repre- 
senting the  corn  porters  employed  in  the  London  ware- 
houses, Mr.  H.  Quelch,  representing  the  South  Side 
Labour  Protection  League  and  the  Steamship  Workers’ 
Society,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  representing  the 
National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union, 
desired  to  extend  the  employers’  liability  to  the  latter 
class  of  cases  also,  thereby  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  altogether.  Mr.  T.  McCarthy, 
representing  the  Dockers’  Union,  and  Mr.  S.  Sims,  repre- 
senting the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Labour  Protec- 
tion League,  moreover,  stated  that,  even  where  an 
injury  results  to  a workman  from  the  negligence  of  a 
superior  servant,  the  employer  i3  released  from  his 
liability  by  section  8,  unless  such  superior  is  “ a person 
“ whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence 
“ and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labour,” 
and  the  last  mentioned  witness  proposed  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  this  limitation  by  inserting  the  words  “ for  the 
“ time  being  ” after  the  words  “ any  superintendence 
“entrusted  to  him”  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
quoted  above.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  rule 
of  common  employment  is  declared  operative  as  between 
a “ ganger  ” and  his  subordinates,  and  Mr.  Quelch  said 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  had  come 
under  his  notice  had  been  due  either  to  defective  gear 
or  to  the’  negligence  of  some  person  temporarily  in 
authority,  but  not  a “superintendent”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.(')  Again,  the  Act  leaves  un- 
touched the  common  law  doctrine  of  “ contributory 
“ negligence,”  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the 
maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria. f Mr.  J.  Atkins,  represent- 
ing the  Dockers’  Union,  Mr.  ET.  Quelch,  and  Mr,  J. 
Falvy  regarded  it  merely  aB  a quibbling  means  of 
defence,  sanctioned  by  the  law  for  the  use  of  employers. 
Mr.  Atkins  said  that  mmany  cases  where  men  had  tried 
to  get  compensation,  they  had  lost  by  the  company’s 
officials  finding  other  men  ready  to  give  false  evidence 
in  support  of  a defence  of  contributory  negligence. 
This  statement  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Salter.  Mr. 
Quelch  characterised  the  defence  of  “ contributory 
“ negligence”  as  too  easy  to  prove  or  rather  to  appear 
to  prove,  and  Mr.  Falvy  informed  the  Commission  that 
he  had  himself  been  prevented  from  establishing  a 
claim  by  the  doctrine  of  “ contributory  negligence,” 
and  that  he  held  that  failure  on  the  part  of  a workman 
to  report  to  his  superior  the  existence  of  defects  in  the 
machinery  or  plant  should  no  longer  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  absolve  the  employer  from  his  liability. 
He  stated  that  if  a man  did  so  report  a defect  in  the 
gear  used,  the  fact  of  his  continuing  to  work  with  it, 
though  by  the  foreman's  orders,  would  bring  him  under 
the  contributory  negligence  doctrine  if  an  accident 
resulted.  He  added,  however,  that  he  considered  this 
doctrine  to  operate  less  severely  than  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  because  the  application  of  the 
former  was  left  to  the  jury,  whereas  that  of  the  latter 
was  invariable.^)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would 
appear  that  the  representatives  of  the  employed  ap- 

firoved  of  the  policy  of  the  Act  in  extending  the 
iability  of  their  employers,  but  complained  that  it  had 
not  gone  far  enough.  One  of  the  employers’  represen- 
tatives, on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hill,  of  the  firm 
of  Allan  Brothers  and  Company,  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  shipowners,  hinted  that  the  law  was  now  too 
favourable  to  the  workmen,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  “ the  employer  should  be  held  responsible  only  for 
“ those  injuries  that  resulted  from  orders  given  by 
“ himself  or  his  representatives  or  from  defective  gear.” 
Colonel  G.  R.  Birt,  however,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Millwall  Docks,  stated  that,  though  the  Act  had 
caused  much  alarm  to  employers  in  its  enactments,  yet, 

results  of  their  subsequent  actions  towards  one  another.  The  absence 
of  such  liability  finds  positive  enunciation  in  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  and  it  is  to  modify  this  doctrine  that  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  provides  that  “where  personal  injury  is  caused. to  a 


“ workman  by  reason  of  the  negiigencoof  ai 
„ the  employer  who  has — i_j.-_.j-_. 

fsSrM&ff  'the  workman"  lit  the  time  of  “the  injury  v 


i of  such  superintendence;  or  by  reason  of  the 
y person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  to  whose 

„ ™.„„;ions  the  w ' * “ ' *' * *“* 

.I  bound  to  conform,  and  did 


, on  form,  where  such  injury  resulted  from 

having  so  conformed,”  &c.,  “ the  workman  . . . shall  have  the 
le  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if 
„ workman  had  not  been  a workman  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the 
employer,  nor  engaged  in  the  work.”  That  is  to  say.  servants  are,  in 
lertam  cases,  given  the  same  right  of  action  against  their  master  as  is 
conferred  by  the  application  of  the  maxim  respondeat  superior  upon 
members  of  the  general  public.  — G.  D. 

T This  doctrine  is  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  ins 
memorandum  on  the  Act  as  “ somewhat  refined.” 

W Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  02.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  1„  pp.  18, 14, 62. 


in  its  operation,  it  had  proved  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a [§  211  (a.)] 
pleasant  surprise.  “The  Act”  he  said,  “practically 
“ throws  a very  small  liability  indeed  upon  the  em- 
“ plovers  of  labour,  as  far  as  the  docks  are  concerned ; 

“ nothing  like  to  so  alarming  an  extent  as  was  an- 
“ ticipated.”  Hence  there  did  not  appear  from  the 
evidence  to  be  any  case  in  which  employers  of  dock 
labour  had  contracted  out  of  the  Act,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  Millwall  Docks  Mutual  Insurance  scheme 
already  referred  to.  This  was  discontinued  entirely 
through  the  exaggerated  idea  entertained  by  the  men 
of  the  probable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Acrfc. 

Neither  Mr.  W.  Langridge,  of  the  shipping  firm  of 
Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  and  Go.,  nor  Mr.  J.  Smith  Park, 
of  the  Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association — the  only  other 
representative  of  the  employers  who  referred  to  the 
matter— expressed  disapproval  of  the  Act,  although  the 
latter  witness  objected  to  its  further  extension  as  being 
a mere  encouragement  to  litigation.  (') 

(6.)  The  foregoing  review  of  the  evidence  has  been  G.)  fon' 
confined  to  such  portions  as  relate  to  the  effect  of  the  oZt.aZd 
Act  upon  the  extent  of  Employers’  Liability.  As  has  insurance 
already  been  seen,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company,  employers  may  escape  their  legal 
liabilities  by  persuading  their  men  to  “ contract  out  ” 
of  the  Act  in  consideration  of  certain  benefits.  In  that 
instance  it  appeared  that,  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages which  the  men  might  derive  from  entering 
into  such  a contract,  they  nevertheless  preferred  to 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Act.  The  only 
representatives  of  the  employed  who  touched  upon  this 
precise  point  were  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  representing  the 
Dockers’  Union  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  Sexton,  repre- 
senting the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  at 
Liverpool.-  The  former  said: — “Our  men  would  be 
“ against  any  joint  insurance  between  workmen  and 
“ employers  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  themselves 
“ out  of  the  ordinary  liability,  because  they  know  their 
“ share  of  the  spoils  would  be  very  little."  And  the 
latter : — “ The  Government  should  enforce  a law  that 
“ no  employer  should  be  allowed  to  contract  himself 
“ out  of  the  Act  by  bribing  and  subsidising  a workman 
“ not  to  take  action  where  he  thought  he  had  a good 
“ case,”  and  “it  should  be  made  penal  for  a man  to 
“ accept  anything  from  an  employer  before  the  case 
“ goes  before  a court  of  justice,  ana  it  should  be  made 
“ penal  for  the  employer  to  offer  it.”  The  men's  ob- 

i'ections  to  the  cognate  practice  of  insuring  against  the 
iability  took  more  definite  shape.  Mr.  H.  Quelch  com- 
plained that  its  prevalence  made  the  employers  careless, 
and  Mr.  J.  Falvy  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  added 
that  it  was  very  difficult  for  men  to  fight  insurance 
companies  in  the  law  courts,  for  where  insurers  and 
employers  were  jointly  liable,  the  latter  executed  a bill 
of  sale  and  the  former  were  not  compelled  to  satisfy 
the  verdict,  and  where  the  insurers  took  over  the  whole 
liability  they  fought  the  case  right  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  so  that  the  workman’s  victory  was  either  con- 
verted into  a defeat,  or,  if  confirmed,  proved  more 
expensive  than  it  was  worth,  even  supposing  that  he 
could  afford  to  continue  the  fight.  The  witness  also 
desired  insurers  against  Employers’  Liability  to  be 
compelled  to  make  the  same  deposit  as  is  required  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance.^) 

(c.)  In  section  3,  it  is  enacted  that  “ the  amount  of  (o-)Sup- 
“ compensation  recoverable  under  the  Act  shall  not  aZend- 
“ exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  menu. 

“ the  estimated  earnings,  during  the  three  years  pre- 
“ ceding  the  injury,  of  a person  in  the  same  grade 
“ employed  during  those  years  in  like  employment  and 
“ in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at 
“ the  time  of  the  injury.”  Mr.  H.  Quelch  and  Mr.  S. 

Sims  objected  to  this  clause  and  considered  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  jury.f)  Section  4,  moreover,  runs  as 
follows: — “An  action  for  the  recovery  under  this  Act 
“ of  compensation  for  an  injury  shall  not  be  maintain- 
“ able  unless  notice  that  injury  has  been  sustained  is 
“ given  within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  is  commenced 
“ within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
“ causing  the  injury,  or,  in  the  case  of  death, 

“ within  12  months  from  the  time  of  death : Provided 
“ always,  that,  in  case  of  death,  the  want  of  such  notice 
“ shall  be  no  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  action,  if 
“ the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reason- 
“ able  excuse  for  such  want  of  notice.”  This  provision, 
limiting  the  period  of  notice  to  Bix  weeks,  whereas  the 

(1)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  61,  62.  Digest,  Vol. .11.,  P-108.  (a)  Digest,  VoL 
I.,  pp.  60,b61.  Digest,  Vol.  it,  p.  102.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  62. 
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common  law  right  of  action  extends  over  six  years,  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  J.  Sexton,  who  had  himself 
been  debarred  by  it  from  establishing  a claim  for  compen- 
sate on  through  hot  having  sufficiently  recovered  from,  tlio 
injury  to  give  notice  within  tho  prescribed  period.  (*) 
Apart  from  tho  Act,  the  relatives  and  legal  representa- 
tives of  a deceased  claimant  for  compensation  cannot  re- 
cover,* and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  with  reference  to  thiB 
rule  that  Mr.  Fairbairn,  representing  tho  Watermon  and 
Lightermen  of  tho  Thames,  to  whom  it  is  probable  that 
that  Act  does  not  apply,  said  that  “ if  the  dccoascd  was 
“ allowed  to  bo  represented  by  t.ho  relatives,  or  through 
“ a solicitor,  it  would  be  tho  moans  of  minimising  the 
“ accidents  on  the  river  and  bringing  the  liability  to 
“ tho  proper  shoulders.”  In  the  case  of  claims  made 
under  the  Act,  however,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
“ in  case  tho  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  personal 
“ representatives  of  tho  workman,  and  any  persons 
“ entitled  in  caBo  of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right  of 
“ compensation  and  remedies  against  tho  omploycr  as 
“ if  the  workman  had  not  been  a_  workman  of,  nor  in 
“ the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his 
“ work.”!2)  Section  6 provides  that  ‘‘every  action  for 
“ recovery  of  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  bo 
“ brought  in  a county  court,  but  may,  upon  tho 
“ application  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  bo  re- 
“ moved  into  a Superior  Court  in  like  manner  and 
“ upon  the  same  conditions  as  an  action  commenced  in 
“ a county  court  may  by  law  be  removed,”  i.e.,  by 
writ  of  certimyri.  Mi-.  H.  Quelch  and  Mr.  S.  Sims 
objected  to  this  right  of  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
workmen  could  not  afford  to  follow  tho  appellant  from 
court  to  coui-t,  and  the  latter  witness  explicitly  pro- 
posed  to  abolish  that  right  except  in  cases  where  tho 
damages  originally  awarded  did  not  exceed  501.  On 
this  point,  Colonel  Birt  professed  entire  agreement 
with  the  men’s  representatives.  Ho  stigmatised  tho 
practice  of  appealing  as  “ a denial  of  justice  allround,” 
and  went  even  further  than  Mr.  Sims  by  proposing 
that,  for  all  cases  involving  a smaller  sum  than  5001., 
the  decision  of  the  county  court  should  bo  regarded  ns 
final. (3)  Mr.  J..Falvy  expressed  his  opinion  that  tho 
whole  system  of  proceeding  by  civil  action  and  for  tho 
recovery  of  a money  penalty  was  a farce,  and  that  em- 
ployers should  be  criminally  liable,  whether  for  their 
own  or  for  their  servants’  negligence,  to  imprisonment. 
The  expense  of  a civil  action  was  described  as  a 
frequent  bar  to  redress  in  the  case  of  a poor  man,  and 
Mr-  Tillett  therefore  suggested  that  tho  burden  of 
instituting  proceedings  should  be  transferable  to  a 
Government  Department,  and  that  “ the  decision  should 
“ cost  nothing  to  either  party.”  Colonel  Birt,  how- 
ever, considered  that  such  a practice  would  bo  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  workman,  for  the  fact  of  having 
applied  to  a Government  Department  and  having  failed 
to  convince  them  that  the  case  was  good,  would  create 
a presumption  against  him  if  he  afterwards  were  to 
take  proceedings  on  his  own  account.  (4)  Tho  last  sub- 
ject mentioned  Dy  the  witnesses  in  connection  with  this 
Act  was  the  question  of  its  application.  According  to 
section  8,  it  applies  only  to  railway  servants  and  to 
persons  to  whom  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
1875,  also  applies,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  section  13  of  that  Act  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  seamen,  while  the  courts  have  held  that  the  definition 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  of  the  term 
“seaman”  as  including  “every  person  employed  or 
“ engaged  in  any  capacity  on  board  any  ship  ” held 
good  with  regard  to  these  Acts  also,  it  would  appear 
that  a very  large  number  of  the  men  represented 
before  this  Group  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  altogether.  Several  witnesses,  repre- 
senting seamen’s  unions  and  various  branches  of 
tho  sea  service,  desired  to  include  “seamen” 
within  the  Act,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  their  exclusion,  and  that  they  stood  in 
as  great  need  of  its  protection  as  workmen  on  land. 
It  was  stated  that  numbers  of  seamen  were  injured 
through  the  neglect  of  the  employer  to  send  the  ship 
to  sea  properly  equipped.  Whether  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  inland  navigation  are  also  excluded  appears 
doubtful,  and  Mr.  E.  Galley,  representing  the  Upper 
Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Association,  was 
anxious  to  get  the  point  authoritatively  decided  by  the 
courts-!5) 


Under  tho  common  law  no  action  will  lie  by  personal  representa- 
tives or  relations  for  tortious  injury  to  tho  person  of  an  individual 
causing  his  death,  the  rule  being  actio  personalis  moritur  oum 
persona.— Nay's  Maxims,  pp.  20, 21. 

v (!)  Digest  Vol .II.,  p.  102.  0 Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  CO.  0 Digest, 
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6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR 

21d.  Two  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  evidence 
may  bore  be  mentioned : tho  influence  of  compoti' 
tiou  on  tho  labour  mai-kot,  and  tho  effect  of1  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  Tho  con- 
gestion of  tlio  labour  market  by  tlie  influx  of  ami' 
cultural  and  foreign  labour  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  principal  grievances  connected  with  the  docks  of 
London.  With  regard  to  tho  former,  while  some 
witnesses  represented  the  competition  of  agricul- 
turists with  tho  “ bond  Julc  docker  ” as  a serious  ovil  (>) 
it  was  stated  by  others  that  such  competition  did 
not  exist  to  any  groat  extent,  and  that  tho  only  con. 
siderablo  migration  from  tho  country  to  tho  docks  in 
recent  years  was  that  which  occurred  during  tho  strike 
in  tho  early  part  of  1891.  It  was  further  stated  that 
tho  migration  was  often  in  tho  other  direction,  and 
that  dock  labourers  competed  for  occasional  a<ri- 
oultnral  work  at  certain  periods  of  tho  year.(s)  The 
Dockers’  Union,  however,  appears  to  recognise  tho 
existence  of  a difficulty  of  this  kind,  by  its  endeavours 
to  enrol  agricultural  labourers  as  members  with  a view 
to  keeping  thorn  on  tho  land  and  helping  them  to 
improve  their  condition,  f)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  of  foreign  competition  on  dock  labour  was 
acknowledged  by  every  witness  who  alluded  to  the 
subject.  It  was  represented  as  one  principal  cause  of 
tho  over-supply  of  labour,  and  that  in  two  ways. 
English  manufacturers,  it  was  stated,  aro  driven  by 
tho  comparative  cheapness  of  foreign  products  to  buy 
tho  component  parts  of  tlicir  raanufacturos  abroad,  and 
omploy  English  workmen  only  to  fit  them  together. 
Thoro  is  also  an  immense  immigration  of  skilled  but 
oheap  foreign  labour,  wliioh  congests  tho  inarkot.  In 
both  cases  large  numbers  of  skilled  English  worlcmon 
aro  displaced,  and  seek  a living  at  the  docks  as  tho 
only  resource.  It  is  mainly  in  those  ways,  rather 
than  diroctly,  that  foreign  competition  is  said  to  bo 
felt  in  this  industry.!’1)  Complaints  wore  made,  how- 
over,  of  tho  displacement  of  dock  labour  at  Sunderland 
and  Glasgow  by  tho  employment  of  foreign  crews  in 
discharging  timber,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  thoy 
ought,  like  British  seamen,  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  work  of  tho  ship.(r')  The  influx  of  country  labour 
is  regarded  as  a griovanco  among  tho  Liverpool  ware- 
house porters.  It  was  stated  that  outsiders  were 
brought  in  by  persons  in  a position  to  give  them  work, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  local  labour.  (G)  Serious  com- 
plaints. wore  mado  of  the  extensivo  and  increasing 
omploymont  of  foreigners  in  tho  British  mercantile 
marino.  It  was  alleged  that  they  overstocked  the 
market  and  brought  down  wages,  and  that  shipowners 
omploycd  them  in  preference  to  Englishmen.  It  was 
stated,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  wages  paid  to  British  and  foreign  seamen 
shipped  in  England,  and  that  shipowners  and  captains 
always  preferred  to  employ  their  own  countrymen  if 
equally  competent  and  well-behaved.  Foreign  seamen, 
however,  were  sometimes  employed  on  account  of 
their  greater  sobriety  and  amenability  to  discipline, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Scandinavians.  These,  it 
was  stated,  aro  more  particular  than  British  sea- 
men in  the  matter  of  accommodation  and  food.(') 
Apart  from  the  question  of  outside  competition, 
reference  was  made  to  soveral  matters  affecting  tho 
distribution  of  employment.  It  was  represented  as  a 
grievance  that  in  some  casos  boys  and  old  men  were 
employed  in  docks  and  wharves  to  do  the  work  of  able- 
bodied  men  at  reduced  wages.  The  employer,  it  was 
stated,  profits  by  this  practice  at  the  expense  of 
the  employed,  who  are  also  brought  into  unfair  com- 
petition with  others.  It  was  suggested  that  an  agree- 
ment should  bo  mado  between  employers  and  employed 
as  to  tho  limits  of  boys’  work  and  men’s  work,  and 
that  it  should  ho  made  illegal  to  overstep  such  limits,  f) 
The  Billingsgate  fish  porters  have  struck  unsuccess- 
fully against  a system  of  encroachment  on  their  em- 
ployment by  unlicensed  middlemen,  who  employ  mon 
with  barrows  to  intercept  the  porters  on  their  way  from 
the  market  to  the  buyers’  carts. (“) 

213.  Objections  were  expressed  in  the  evidence  to  tho 
use  of  labour-saving  machinory,  on  the  ground  that 
while  diminishing  the  number  of  men  required,  it 
increases  the  work  for  those  who  are  employed.  It 
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was  proposed  that  it  should  bo  taxed  in  proportion  to 
the  displacement  of  labour  which  it  causes.(')  With 
regard  to  the  inroduction  of  such  machinery  in  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  it  was  complained  that  the 
men  wer9  obliged  to  stand  by  without  payment  while 
waiting  for  that  part  of  the  work  whiolx  could  only  be 
done  by  hand.(2)  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  the 
manager  of  the  Millwall  Docks,  that  in  his  experience 
the  saving  effected  in  annual  expenditure  by  the  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  machinery  had  given  rise  to  improved 
trade  and  consequently  to  an.  increased  demand  for 


labour  to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  amount  dis-  r 
placed.(’)  It  was  stated  that  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
labour-saving  machinery  was  used  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  London.  Besides  cranes  and  steam  winches, 
elevators  for  discharging  grain  have  been  introduced, 
though  objections  were  made  to  them  at  first.  It  was 
stated  that  they  could  not  be  used  in  London  owing  to 
the  resistance  of  the  men.(!)  The  effect  of  the  use  of 
gram  elovators  was  said  to  be  that  12  men  could  do  in 
10  hours  what  36  men  formerly  did  in  23  hours,  that  is, 
the  increase  m efficiency  was  nearly  600  per  cent.(s) 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


1.  ORGANISATIONS  OR 
EMPLOYERS,  ORGANISATIONS  OF 
EMPLOYED,  AND  JOINT 
BOARDS. 

214.  There  was,  it  is  stated,  no  organisation  whatever 
among  employers  of  dock  and  wharf  labour  in  London  until 
1890.  The  London  Docks,  Wharves,  Warehouses,  and 
Granaries  Association  was  formed  in  February  1890,  on 
tho  occasion  of  tho  Dock  Labourers’  Union  forbidding 
their  members  to  deliver  goods  to  non-unionist  carmen  (3). 
It  is  a purely  defensive  organisation,  and  its  rales  recog- 
nise no  distinction  between  unionist  and  non-unionist 
labourers  (G. 

215.  (a.)  Before  the  year  1889,  such  organisation  as  existed 
among  dock  and  riverside  labourers  was  of  a merely  local 
character.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  three  chief 
national  unions  in  connection  with  this  industry  were 
formed : the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  the 
Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Labourers’  Union, 
and  the  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union.  The 
oldest  local  union  which  has  been  mentioned  in  evidence 
is  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Harbour  Labourers,  which  was 
formed  in  the  year  1853,  and  includes  the  better  class  of 
dock  labourers  (*),  and  has  always  maintained  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  employers  (6).  In  1871,  the  first  river- 
side union  of  any  considerable  extent  was  formed  in  the 

?ort  of  London  (7).  This  was  tlie  South  Side  Labour 
’rotootion  League,  a local  organisation,  mainly  limited  to 
Bermondsey,  Rotherhitho,  Deptford,  and  Wapping.  Any 
organisation  for  the  protection  of  labour  is,  however, 
eligible  for  affiliation  with  the  League  (®),  which  is  a fe- 
deration rather  than  a centralised  organisation  (°).  It  was 
designed  to  include  11  all  sections  of  hitherto  unorganised 
labour,”  and  its  present  membership  of  3,000  is  composed 
of  corn  porters,  steamship  workers,  engineering  labourers, 
factory  workers,  warehousemen,  and  riverside  and  general 
labourers  (10).  It  is  stated  that  tho  League  has  generally 
met  with  opposition  from  employers,  but  always 
endeavours  to  settle  disputes  by  negotiation,  without  a 
strike  (").  It  has  taken  partin  seven  strikes  since  its 
formation,  beginning  with  the  dock  (strike  of  1889.  These, 
it  is  stated,  have  cost  tho  Union  about  1,2002.  in  actual 
disbursements  (l2).  The  members  of  the  League  joined 
in  tho  dock  strike  of  1889  in  order  to  regain  the  rate  of 
wages  which  had  prevailed  in  1871  Q3).  After  tho  strike 
they  agreed  to  go  back  and  work  with  the  non-unionists 
who  had  not  struck,  and  tho  agreement  has  been  faithfully 
earned  out,  but  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  the  non- 
unionists  are  receiving  less  than  the  union  rate  of  wages, 
and  every  possible  inducement  has  been  held  out  to 
them  to  join  tlie  Union,  but  with  very  little  success  (H). 
The  next  union  formed  in  the  port  of  London,  the 
Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Labour  Protection  League, 
also  called  the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Society,  differed 
from  the  former  in  being  an  organisation  of  more  or  less 
skilled  labour  (15).  It  is  said  to  have  originated  as  follows : 
About  1872,  it  is  stated,  a revolution  was  brought  about 
in  stevedores’  work  in  the  port  of  London  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labour-saving  machinery.  Formerly,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  working  on  board  ship  were  employed 
m the  comparatively  skilled  work  of  stowing  cargo  in  the 
hold,'  the  remainder  being  merely  rough  labourers.  After 
the  introduction  of  hoisting-gear,  most  of  the  latter  were 
transferred  to  the  ship’s  hold,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  other  men.  The  exchange  of  ideas  which  resulted 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  union,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  employers  into  closer  relation 
with  the  workmen  (1G).  The  master  stevedores  were  then, 
it  is  stilted,  “ a band  of  tyrants,”  and  did  not  treat  the 
men  fairly,  but  that  grievance  is  now  “a  thing  of  the 
past.  ’ The  shipowners  and  brokers  assisted  the  Union 
m bringing  about  a better  state  of  things.”  Soon 
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after  its  formation  the  Union  obtained  a nine  hours’  day 
at  8cl.  an  hour,  instead  of  the  previous  rate  of  4s.  for  10J 
hours’  work  (*).  It  also  obtained  a rate  of  Is.  an  hour  for 
overtime  and  night-work,  including  meal-times,  with  an 
extra  shilling  an  hour  for  work  during  meal-times  (s).  It 
improved  the  system  of  taking  on  men  by  limiting  the 
number  of  calls  to  three  a day,  and  restricted  overtime  by 
prohibiting  more  than  24  consecutive  hours  of  work  (“') 
The  general  condition  of  the  men  materially  improved 
between  1872  and  1889.  The  Union  undertook  educa- 
tional work,  and  taught  them  thrift  and  self-respect(7). 
Everything  worked  very  smoothly,  and  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  the  Union  were  satisfactory. 
The  only  dispute  was  in  1874,  when  the  master  stevedores 
attempted  a reduction  of  wages,  with  the  result  that  the 
shipowners  and  brokers  who  employed  them  held  a con- 
ference with  the  society  and  decided  that  the  existing  rate 
should  be  maintained.  From  that  time  there  was  no 
dispute  until  1889  (8).  When  the  dock  strike  began,  the 
stevedores  joined  init  spontaneously, before  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  Union,  because  they  knew  the  condition  of 
the  dock  labourers,  and  thought  that  they  “hadacase”(5). 
Afterwards,  when  the  dock  strike  committee,  which 
represented  all  the  trades  connected  with  shipping,  was 
formed  into  the  United  Labour  Council,  its  action  was 
resented  and  disowned  by  the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’ 
Society.  The  society  was  not  fully  represented  on  the 
United  Labour  Council,  and  when  the  latter  issued  its 
manifesto  of  the  5th  of  December  1890,  declaring  a 
general  strike  in  support  of  tho  Seamen’s  Union,  the 
stevedores  refused  to  cease  work  incompliance  with  it  (10). 
The  Stevedores’  Society  regarded  tho  manifesto  as  “ very 
wild,”  and  declined  to  be  “made  a catspaw  of  other 
unions  who  had  no  case"(").  Since  tho  forma- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Federation,  the  Society  has 
been  concerned  in  several  disputes,  owing,  it  is  stated, 
to  the  employment  on  board  ship  of  Federation 
“ eoalies,”  whom  its  members  consider  incompetent  and 
dangerous  to  work  with  (l2).  In  1891  the  P.  and  O. 
Company  locked  out  certain  members  of  tho  Amalgamated 
Stevedores’  Society,  who  demanded  double  pay  for  working 
on  their  annual  holiday.  The  Union,  it  is  stated,  tried 
all  methods  of  conciliation  in  vain  (1J).  This  society  has 
about  4,000  members,  of  whom  25  percent,  are  seamen  ('*). 
All  the  stevedores  in  the  port  of  London  belong  to  it, 


tion  of  unskilled  riverside  labour  was  the  formation  in 
1872  of  the  Dock  Labourers’  Union,  which  obtained  a 
temporary  advance  of  wages,  but  lasted  only  eight 
months.  In  1889,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
which  has  been  said  to  mark  “ a new  era  in  the  history  of 
labour,”  was  formed  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and 
General  Labourers’  Union,  “ the  only  properly  organised 
riverside  union  in  the  port  of  London.”  It  immediately 
took  up  the  various  grievances  of  its  members,  and  made 
a series  of  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  Dock  Companies 
on  behalf  of  the  men.  It  was,  however,  ignored  by  the 
employers,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  representative  of  the 
men,  or  believe  that  there  was  any  great  amount  of  dis- 
content among  them.  The  great  strike  which  followed 
was  organised  by  the  Dockers’  Union,  and  before  its  close 
“several  discussions”  took  place  between  the  Union 
officials  and  the  employers  (IT).  For  a year  after  the  strike 
their  mutual  relations  were  greatly  improved,  but  more 
recently  the  attitude  of  the  Dock  Companies  towards  the 
Union  has,  it  is  stated,  been  one  of  professed  neutrality 
but  actual  hostility,  the  former  having  “ never  forgiven 
the  success  of  the  strike.”  In  the  Millwall  Docks,  how- 
ever, none  but  unionists  have  been  employed  since  1889. 

(•)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27.  (■)  Digest,  Vol.  XI,  p,  35.  >)'  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  341,  p.  33.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  17. 
■(*)  R.  Oridge,  4190-6.  («)  R.  Cridge,  4200;  Digest;.  Vol.  I,  p.  14. 
(’)R.  Oridge,  4093.  (*)J.  Donovan  8354-5  ; Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  14.  (”)  Digest, 
Vol.  I,  p.  IT ; R.  Oridge.  4094.  (■•)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  17.  (>■)  R.  Oridge, 
4257.  ('*)  Digest,  Vo!.  I,  p.  14;  J.  Donovan,  3236.  (*»)  Digest,  Vol.  X, 
p.  48 ; Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  334,  p.  52.  ('»)  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  $44,  p.  13 ; R.  Cridge,  4242.  (“)  J.  Donovan, 
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The  Union  has  undertaken  a great  deal  of  educational 
work  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  (').  Tho 
members  of  the  Dockers’  Union  in  the  port  of 
London  are  said  to  number  about  25,000  or  26,000,  out  of 
a number  of  workmen  eligible  for  membership,  stated 
variously  at  45,000  and  100,000  (a).  It  has  numerous 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
few  details  have  been  furnished  with  regard  to  these  (3). 
In  1890  a branch  was  formed  at  Southampton,  which  at 
first  had  a membership  of  2,000  or  3,000,  and  prospered 
for  some  little  time,  but  after  the  strike  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1890,  it  was  almost  entirely  broken  up, 
and  its  numbers  sank  to  200  or  300.  The  men  had 
entered  on  the  strike  without  the  consent  of  tho  executive, 
and  by  the  rules  of  the  Union  no  strike  pay  was  allowed. 
The  members  being  unaccustomed  to  the  discipline  of  an 
organisation,  seceded  from  it  on  account  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  (4).  The  Dockers’  Union  endeavours  to 
organise  agricultural  labourers,  in  order  to  keep  them  on 
the  land(5).  It  has  28  branches  in  agricultural  districts(c). 

The  action  of  the  Dockers’  Union  in  1889  brought 
about,  in  an  indirect  and  somewhat  peculiar  manner,  the 
formation  of  the  Association  of  Foremen  and  Clerks  of 
the  Docks  of  London.  The  dock  labourers,  on  returning 
to  work  after  the  strike,  refused,  it  is  stated,  to  work 
under  the  foremen  unless  they  joined  the  Dockers’  Union. 
The  foremen  and  clerks,  who  had  stood  by  the  employers 
during  the  strike,  did  not  Care  to  join  an  organisation  of 
men  who  were  under  them  supervision.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a union  “ not  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  employers,’’  hoping  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  to  be  able  through  organisation  to 
express  their  grievances^).  The  employers  gave  their 
full  concurrence  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  to  its 
federation,  if  necessary,  with  other  unions,  on  condition 
that  arbitration  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of 
dispute.  Since  then,  it  is  stated,  the  employers  have 
become  indifferent  to  the  Union,  while  the  officials 
immediately  over  the  foremen  and  clerks  are  decidedly 
hostile,  and  discourage  members  from  remaining  in  it  (8). 
From  this  cause,  and  in  consequence  of  a reduction  of 
staff  by  the  Joint  Committee,  the  number  of  members 
has  considerably  fallen  off,  and  the  Association  is  not  in  a 
position  to  press  its  grievances  (8).  It  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  improved  conditions  for  its  members  by  application 
to  the  Jomt  Committee,  but  with  very  little  success  (10). 
The  Union  now  consists  of  about  700  members,  though 
at  its  formation  there  were  about  2,000  (u).  It  represents 
foremen  and  clerks  employed  in  the  superintendence  of 
work  in  the  warehouses,  and  in  assorting  goods  for 
merchants.  There  are  about  10,000  persons  so  em- 
ployed in  the  port  of  London  (**).  In  1889  the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  was  formed. 
Branches  were  formed  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
in  the  same  year,  and  at  Barrow-in-Furness  in  1890, 
with  others  at  Garston,  Belfast,  Drogheda,  Londonderry, 
Burntisland,  and  other  places  (,s).  In  Glasgow  the 
majority  of  dock  labourers  joined  it  shortly  after  it  came 
into  existence.  Its  rules  “ hampered  the  stevedores 
greatly  in  carrying  on  then-  work  ; m fact  the  officials  of 
the  Union  were  the  masters  ”(M).  The  Union  blocked  vessels 
which  had  been  worked  by  non-unionists  in  other  ports 
where  there  were  branches  of  the  Union,  and,  in  December 
1890,  refused  to  allow  its  members  to  work  on  ships  with 
non-unionist  crews,  in  order  to  support  the  Sailors' Union. 
The  National  Union  also  came  into  conflict  with  the  old 
Society  of  Harbour  Labourers,  which  had  existed  in 
Glasgow  for  many  years.  Its  policy  was  defeated  by  the 
action  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  and  it  has  since  de- 
clined in  numbers,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  its 
own  terms  (1S).  When  the  Barrow  branch  was  formed  in 
June  1890,  only  14  out  of  100.  “ old  hands  on  the  docks  ” 
remained  outside  the  organisation.  A conference  of  the 
various  branches,  held  in  the  following  month,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  financial  position  of  tne  Union  was  not 
very  strong.  The  contractor  who  employed  the  dock 
labourers  at  Barrow  immediately  introduced  a system  for 
the  permanent  men,  to  which  the  Union  objected,  with 
the  “ intended  result  ” that  the  permanent  work  was  given 
to  non-unionists.  The  Union  had  no  resource  but  to 
refuse  to  work  with  the  non-unionists  unless  the  latter 
were  placed  on  equal  terms  with  them  (16).  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  strike  at  Barrow,  and  of  the  series  of 
“ blocks  ” which  occurred  in  connection  with  it  at  other 
ports,  leading  to  the  break-up  of  the  organisation  at 
Garston  and  Londonderry,  and  the  weakening  of  its 
general  position.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  four 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  10  ; J.  Atkins,  1080.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  9,  SO. 
(•)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  Nos.  337,  338,  316,  347,  848, 
349,  350, 351.  (•)  Digest,  VoL  II,  pp.  16, 17.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  pp.  9,  10. 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  17.  (’)  Digest,  VoL  I,  p.  11. ; G.  Barham,  7355, 

(•)  G.  Barham,  7100, 7356 ; Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  28.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11 
28;  W.  H.  Horton,  1515-6.  (>«)  W.  H.  Horton,  1572-4.  (»)G.  Barham, 
7337.  (■»)  Digest,  Vol.  I,,  pp.  11,28  (>■)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  158 : Digest, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  20, 22,  23.  (“)  G.  Monro,  12,696,  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp,  20, 
Jl.  (>•)  Digeet,  Vol,  IL, pp. 22, 23.  ’ 


other  members  of  the  Union  were  dismissed  from  their  B *«(«.)] 
employment  after  the  strike,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated 
of  the  active  part  they  had  taken  (■).  At  Liverpool’ 
though  the  National  Union  has  partly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  its  demands,  the  employers  have  refused 
throughout  to  recognise  the  Union,  or  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  its  representatives  (3).  It  is  stilted  that 
since  the  Liverpool  dock  labourers  have  been  organised 
accidents  have  been  50  per  cent,  less  frequent  (3).’ 

The  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union  was  also 
formed  in  1889.  It  comprises  members  of  various  un- 
skilled industries.  The  Tyneside  branch,  formed  in  June 
1889,  was  the  first  riverside  branch,  but  the  31st  branch  of 
the  Union.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  secured  and  main- 
tained advanced  wages  for  the  dock  labourers  in  the  New- 
castle district.  It  is  also  stated,  however,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Union  in  insisting  on  a certain  rate  of  wages  has 
sometimes  caused  the  men  to  lose  the  work  altogether  (4). 

Until  latoly,  according  to  one  witness,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  on  the  Tyne  was  done  by  Union  men,  but  the 
Union  has  now  considerably  declined  in  numbers  and  power, 
and  is  not  able,  as  it  formerly  was,  to  insist  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  non-unionists  from  employment  (s).  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Tyneside  branch  is  stated  to  bo  1,400, 
and  the  total  membership  of  the  Union  about  30,000  (6). 

Two  local  unions  axe  mentioned  which  date  from  about 
the  same  time  as  these  three  national  organisations.  The 
Coal  Trimmers’  Protection  and  Benefit  Association, 

Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry,  was  formed  in  May  1888' 

It  has  about  1,200  members,  out  of  1,600  employed  in  the 
industry  represented.  It  has  never  conducted  a 
strike  (7).  The  Grain  Weighers’  and  Tally  Clerks’  Union 
of  the  port  of  Dublin  was  registered  in  1888,  and  has 
since  been  amalgamated  with  the  Dock,  Wharf, 

Riverside  and  General  Labourers’  Union,  with  which  it 
co-operated  on  the  occasion  of  the  strike  of  July  1891  in 
the  port  of  Dublin  (8).  It  has  64  members,  all 
unskilled  labourers  (°).  The  Sunderland  and  North 
East  Coast  River,  Dock,  and  Wharf  Labour  Union 
is  not  federated  with  any  of  the  other 

dock  labourers’  unions.  The  date  of  its  establish- 
ment is  not  stated.  Of  about  650  casual  labourers 
employed  in  the  docks  and  wharves  in  Sunderland  it 
is  stated  that  about  560  are  members  of  the  Union  (10). 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  and  General  Warehouse  Porters’  j 

Society  is  a local  union  without  branches.  It  has  about 
2,700  members,  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
that  district  and  branch  of  industry  being  about  10,000  in 
winter,  and  6,000  in  summer.  The  date  of  its  establish- 
ment is  not  stated.  The  society  has  conducted  no  strikes. 

It  has  attempted  to  biing  employers  and  employed  into 
closer  relations  by  conference  with  employers’  associa- 
tions. Its  delegates  have  met  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Association,  and  the  Liverpool  Corn.  Association,  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  affecting  the  men,  and  have  been 
cordially  received.  It  is  expected  that  “some  material 
good  ” will  result  from  these  interviews  (u). 

( b .)  The  rules  of  the  following  dock  labourers’  unions  ^ ^Ul“' 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Commission : the  Tyneside  and  government. 
National  Labour  Union,  the  Cardiff  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Association,  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  the 
Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union, 
the  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League,  the  Amalga- 
mated Stevedores’  Society,  and  the  Dublin  Grain  Weighers' 
and  Tally  Clerks’  Union.  It  appears  from  the  rules,  which 
are  all  of  recent  date,  that  these  unions  are  very  similar  in 
constitution.  There  is  in  each  case  an  Executive  Council 
or  Committee,  varying,  however,  in  numbers  and  mode  of 
appointment,  and  including  a staff  of  officials,  generally  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  whose 
salaries,  except  in  the  case  of  the  secretary,  are  merely 
nominal.  There  are  also  trustees  and  auditors,  the  trustees 
being  in  some  cases  members  of  the  Executive  Council  (1S). 

In  the  case  of  the  Cardiff  Coal  Trimmers’  Association  and 
the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Society  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  affairs  is  vested  in  this  Committee  or  Council 
which  consists  of  representatives  from  the  different 
branches  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members, 
Questions  are  decided  by  a majority,  and  the  president  has 
both  a deliberative  and  a casting  vote.  The  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  Cardiff  Coal  Trimmers’  Association 
are  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  which  also 
elects  a sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  and 
collecting  contributions,  but  appears  to  have  no  further 
powers  (13).  In  the  case  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside, 
and  General  Labourers’  Union,  a Finance  Committee  is 
elected  from  the  Executive  Council,  which  may  also  divide 


Sexton,  13,589."'74j  Tabulated  Rules','  No'.  HVrDigest7voh'lf.,  pp.  11,  If 
(•)  T.  Allman,  11,420-1.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  13 ; Answers  to 

Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  319,  p.  4.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  P-  21. 

(•)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  163 ; Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  20,  52.  (•)  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  352,  p.  15.  (‘“)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 

p.  13.  (")  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  14. ; T.  F.  Parr,  12,081.  (")  Tabulated  Eules, 
Nos.  149,  156,  168, 169,  160,  162,  163.  (»)  Tabulated  Eules,  Nos.  156,  162. 
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nto  sub-committees  for  special  purposes  (').  In  this 
Union,  and  in  the  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League, 
the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  and  the  Tyneside 
and  National  Labour  Union,  the  Executive  Council  is 
supplemented  by  a general  council  or  delegate  assembly, 
meeting  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually,  or  “when 
necessary.”  It  consists  of  delegates  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  members  in  a branch  or  district,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union,  where 
each  branch  sends  a delegate,  who  has  votes  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members,  with  a maximum  of  four 
votes  (s).  The  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union  has  a quarterly  delegate  meeting,  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  for  every  3,000  members  in  a 
district,  and  also  an  annual  delegate  meeting  consisting  of 
one  delegate  for  every  1,000  members  in  a district  (3).  The 
Dublin  Grain  Weighers'  and  Tally  Clerks’  Union,  being  a 
small  society,  has  a quarterly  general  meeting,  at  which  all 
members  are  expected  to  be  present  (•“).  Where  a general 
or  delegate  assembly  exists,  it  is  alone  competent  to  change 
the  constitution  or  rules  of  the  Union  and  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  Executive.  The  voting  powers  of  the  president  or 
chairman  at  the  meetings  of  such  assemblies  are  not  speci- 
fied. Branches  are  governed  in  most  cases  by  a small  com- 
mittee together  With  a body  of  officials  similar  to  those  of 
the  central  organisation,  generally  a president  or  chairman, 
vice-president,  treasurer,  and  one  or  two  secretaries  (s). 
The  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  being  a federated  organisation,  with  sectional 
autonomy,  so  that  the  branches  act  as  independent  unions, 
subject  only  to  the  general  rules  (G).  The  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside  and  General  Labourers’  Union,  and  the  Tyne- 
side and  National  Labour  Union  are  divided  into  districts, 
and  these  again  into  branches.  Each  district  is  governed 
by  a committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
branch,  elected  half-yearly,  and  by  four  officers.  The 
district  committees  have  full  local  authority,  subject  only 
to  the  general  rules  and  the  Executive  Council  (7). 

(c.)  Each  of  these  Unions  charges  an  entrance  fee,  the 
most  usual  amount  being  2s.  6il.  or  5s.,  and  a weekly  contri- 
bution of  from  2d.  to  4 d.  (see  infra,  “Table  of  Entrance 
Fees  and  Contributions,”  pages  170,  171).  Members  who 
are  a given  number  of  weeks  in  arrears  are  suspended  from 
benefits,  and  in  the  case  of  three  Unions — the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  the  Tyneside  and  National 
Labour  Union,  and  the  Dublin  Tally  Clerks’  Union — mem- 
bers 13  weeks  in  arrears  are  excluded  from  the  society. 

(d.)  The  extent  of  benefits  granted  to  the  members  varies 
considerably  in  different  organisations.  Three  only — the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  the  Tyneside  and 
National  Labour  Union,  and  the  Liverpool  Cotton  and 
General  Warehouse  Porters’  Association — pay  dispute, 
accident,  and  funeral  benefit.  The  Dock,  Wharf,  &c. 
Union,  and  the  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League 
pay  dispute  benefit  only,  and  the  Cardiff  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Association  and  the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Society 
pay  accident  and  funeral  benefit  only  (see  infra,  “ Table 
of  Benefits,”  pages  170,  171).  The  funds  are  invested 
in  the  names  of  the  trustees. 

(«•)  All  the  unions  whose,  rules  have  been  quoted, 
except  the  Dublin  Tally  Clerks’  Union,  have 
special  regulations  with  regard  to  disputes  between 
employers  and  employed  (8).  The  Tyneside  and  National 
Labour  Union  has  an  elaborate  system  by  which  cases 
of  dispute  are  referred  for  settlement,  first  to  the  branch 
Committee,  then  to  the  delegate  or  corresponding 
secretary,  and  failing  these  to  the  Executive  Council, 
which  has  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  affected,  to  resort  to  arbitration,  or  on 
the  failure  of  all  amicable  methods,  to  order  a strike. 
Members  who  instigate  a strike  against  the  wish  of  the 
Executive  are  expelled  from  the  society.  The  district 
Committee  can  only  give  permission  to  less  than  50  mem- 
bers to  suspend  work  (a).  The  power  to  order  a strike 
rests  with  the  Executive  Council  in  the  case  of  two  other 
unions — the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  &c.,  Union,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Society.  In  the  former 
case  the  matter  in  dispute  is  first  referred  by  the  branch 
to  the  district  Committee,  which  must  endeavour  to 
settle  it  (l0).  The  rule  of  the  Cardiff  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Association  is  that  in  cases  of  dispute  the  president  or 
secretary  must  call  together  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment “to  see  right  and  justice  done  to  all  parties”  (u). 
In  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  there  appears 
to  be  no  special  provision  for  the  settlement  of  a dispute 
/m  branch  Committee  can  alone  authorise  a strike 
( )•  In  the  case  of  the  South  Side  Labour  Protection 
League  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests  with  the  General 


■i  > Tabulated  Rules,  No.  160.  (»)  Nos.  160,  168,  149.  (»)  No.  1 

,)»o.  163.  (*)  Nos.  149. 150,  168,  159, 162.  («)  No.  160.  (’)  Nos.  149,1 
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Council.  Any  dispute  between  a branch  and  the  em-  r{  2150,11 
ployere  is  notified  to  the  Executive,  who  endeavour  to 
settle  it  by  mediation.  Failing  this,  the  question  is 
submitted  to  a special  meeting  of  the  General  Council, 
of  which  a two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  authorise 
a strike.  Should  the  Council,  however,  decide  against  a 
8“?r3’  *be  branch  may  nevertheless  enter  upon  one 
without  affecting  either  its  relations  with  the  League  or 
the  obligation  of  other  members  to  support  such  a strike. 

The  extent  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  any  branch  or 
member  assisting  any  employer  whose  workmen  are  on 
strike,  is  punishable  with  exclusion  from  the  League, 
even  though  the  full  standard  wages  be  insisted  on,  and 
the  strikers  do  not  belong  to  any  branch  of  the  League  ('). 

The  Glasgow  Society  of  Harbour  Labourers  lias,  it  is 
stated,  a rule  providing  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  in 
the  following  terms:— “No  strike  shall  be  organized 
unless  decided  by  a three-fourths  majority  of  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  that  only  after  the 
matter  in  dispute  had  lain  for  one  clear  week  before  the 
Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  the  Provost  of 
Govan,  and  the  Provost  of  Patrick,  as  a board  of  concilia- 
tion to  act  between  the  parties”  (2). 

, (/•),  In  some  cases  there  are  rules  with  regard  to  the  (/.)  Reguia- 
attitude  of  members  towards  non-unionists.  The  South  ,i0"‘  H'uh 
Side  Labour  Protection  League  discourages  its  members  nSZmionnu 
from  working  with  non-unionists,  and  whenever  they  are 
sufficiently  strong  they  refuse  to  do  so,  on  the  principle 
that  “ liberty  to  combine  does  not  imply  liberty  not  to 
combine  ” (3).  In  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  where  a 
majority  of  the  men  employed  are  non-unionists,  there 
is,  it  is  stated,  great  bitterness  between  them  and  the 
members  of  the  League  (*).  The  National  Union  of  Dock 
Labourers  also  prohibits  its  members,  in  certain  cases 
from  working  with  non-unionists,  and  has  frequently 
ordered  strikes  on  this  ground  (»).  Its  rules  provide  that 
every  branch  shall  “see  that  the  name  of  every  man 
working  at  the  quays  or  docks  in  the  port  in  which  it  is 
located  is  on  the  roll  of  members,”  and  that  members 
must  exhibit  their  badges  when  seeking  employment  (°). 

The  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union  has  no  rule 
against  working  with  non-unionists,  but  prohibits  it  when 
sufficiently  powerful  (7).  The  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Stevedores’  Society  and  the  Dublin  Tally  Clerks’  Union 
prohibit  members  from  working  with  non-members  only 
if  there  are  members  present  who  are  without  employ- 
ment (8).  The  Sunderland  and  North  East  Coast  River, 

Dock,  and  Wharf  Labour  Union  has  no  rule  on  the 
subject,  but  its  practice  is  similar  (9).  The  Dock,  Wharf, 

Riverside  and  General  Labourers’  Union  has  no  rule  on 
the  subject,  and  does  not  insist  on  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  unionists,  but  approves  of  it  in  principle  (10).  In 
the  Liverpool  Cotton  and  General  Warehouse  Porters’ 

Society  no  question  of  excluding  non-unionists  from 
employment  has  ever  arisen  (n). 

(.(!•')  These  organisations  have,  of  course,  certain  objects  (?•)  oijmt. 
in  common,  such  as  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  labour,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
general  interests  of  their  members.  Most  of  them  have 
also  special  objects,  in  which  they  vary  considerably  (1J). 

The  Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union  proposes  to  regu- 
late the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  differences  between  them  by  amic- 
able and  conciliatory  means  (13).  The  National  Union  of 
Dock  Labourers  desires  “ to  secure  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  natural  rights  of  labourers  to  the  produce  of  their 
toil,  and  to  foster  a spirit  of  co-operative  enterprise  ” (H). 

The  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers' 

Union  has  for  one  of  its  objects  “ to  abolish  the  system  of 
sub-contract  in  the  trades  embraced  by  its  membership ;’ 
and  its  principles  are  further  stated  as  follows : — “ It  is 
the  duty  of  trades  unions  to  work  unceasingly  until  the 
evils  of  industrial  competition  are  removed  by  industrial 
co-operation.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  is  to  join 
the  workers  in  one  industry  in  unions,  and  the  next  for 
the  various  organisations  to  affiliate  together,  in  Trades 
Councils  or  otherwise,  for  tne  purposes  of  education 
in  industrial  economics,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the 
worker  ” (15).  The  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League 
was  organised,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  rules,  to 
form  “ an  irresistible  barrier  to  capitalist  aggression,  and 
a powerful  instrument  for  raising  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  standing  of  the  labourer.”  It  is  added  that  “in 
any  dispute  between  employer  and  employed  the  position 
of  this  League  should  be  that  the  workman  is  bound  to 
be  right,  and  the  employer  is  bound  to  be  wrong  ” (,8). 

(>)  Tabnlated  Rules,  No.  160.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21.  G.  Mouro,  12696. 

(”)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  160 ; Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  13  (■*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24. 

(s)  Digest,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  2ll,  23,  36,  (“)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  168.  (’)  Tabu- 
lated Rules,  No.  149  ; Digest,  Vol.  II.  pp.  12,  13.  (■)  Tabulated  Rules, 

Nos.  162,  163.  (")  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  13,  (■")  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10. 

(“)  Digest,  Vol.  II , p.  14.  (>»)  Tabnlated  Rules,  Nos.  149,  156,  158, 159, 

160, -162.  (•»)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  149.  (“)  Tabulated  (Rules,  No.  158. 

(“}  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  169.  (“)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  100. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 
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Table  of  Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions  paid  to 
(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos. 


Payment. 

Tyneside  and  National 
Labour  Union. 

No.  14D. 

Cardiff,  Penarth,  and 
Barry  Coal 

Trimmers’  Association. 
No.  156. 

National  Union  of  Dock 
Labourers. 

No.  158. 

Entrance  fee 

2s.  6 d.  Sailors  and  fire- 
, men  pay  the  same 
entrance  fees  that 
their  union  charges 
the  members  of  this 
society. 

2s.  GrZ. 

5s.,  or  such  other  sum  as 
the  branch  committee, 
subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive,  may 
fix. 

Contribution  - - - - 

Ordinary  members  4d.  a 
week;  honorary  mem- 
bers not  less  than  2s. 
a year. 

3 d.  a week. 

3 d.  a week.  An  assess- 
ment on  all  members 
may  be  levied  by  the 
executive  for  any  special 
object. 

• Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of 


Benefit. 

Tyneside  and  National 
Labour  Union. 

No.  149. 

GardifE,  Penarth, 
and 

Barry  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Association. 

No.  15G. 

National  Union 
of 

Dock  Labourers. 
No.  158. 

Accident  ...  - 

G«  a week  for  13  weeks ; 
4s.  a week  for  13  weeks ; 
2s.  6d.  a week  for  2G 
wcoks.  After  which 
time  the  benefit  ceases 
for  that  illness. 

12s.  a week  for  2G  weeks ; 
6s.  a week  for  remain- 
ing time  of  disable- 
ment. 

Branches  may  advance 
money  to  assist  any 
member  to  enforce  his 
legal  claims  for  compen- 
sation in  case  of  acci- 
dents for  which  the 
employers  are  respon- 
sible. 

Dispute  ----- 

1.  8s.  a week  for  12  weeks; 
afterwards  6s.  a week 
until  the  end  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

2.  “Victimised”  members 
108.  a week  for  8 weeks  ; 
Gs.  a week  for  8 weeks. 

3.  Legal  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  members 
in  matters  connected 
with  the  society,  if  on 
inquiry  the  case  is  found 
to  be  justifiable. 

The  amount  paid  every 
week  is  determined  by 
the  executive. 

Funeral-  - 

4 1.  on  the  death  of  a mem- 
ber ; 2 1.  on  the  death  of 
a first  wife. 

6 1.  in  case  of  a fatal 
accident  met  _ with 
whilst  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  coal 
trimming. 

21.,  if  a member  for  3 
months  ; 41.,  if  a mem- 
ber for  4 months  ; 61,,  if 
a member  for  6 months. 
Branches  may  have  their 
own  sick  or  other  bene 
fit  funds. 

Superannuation  - - - 



• • - - . 
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Associations  of  Employed  ('Dock,  Wharf,  and  Riverside  Labour). 
149, 156, 158-60,  162-3.) 


Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union. 
No.  159. 

South  Side 

Labour  Protection  Loague. 
No.  160. 

Amalgamated 
Stevedores’  Society. 
No.  162. 

Dublin  Grain 
Weighers’  and  Tally 
Clerks’  Union. 
No.  163. 

5s.  6(2.  for  members  over 
18,  and  2s.  9 d.  for  mem- 
bers under  18. 

Not  less  than  2s.  6 d.  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  now 
branches,  whoso  mem- 
bers may  enter  free.  In 
branches  composed  ex- 
clusively of  men  em- 
ployed in  Government 
departments,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  strike 
benefits,  the  minimum 
entrance  fee  is  Is. 

21.  for  members  over  18 
years  of  age ; 12.  for 
members  from  14  to  18  ; 
2s.  6(2.  for  members’  sons 
from  14  to  18. 

10s. 

3d.  a week  for  members 
over  18  ; 2d.  a week  for 
members  undor  18.  The 
Executive  Council  may 
raise  a levy  from  all 
members,  in  caso  of 
emergency,  at  20s.  for 
each  member. 

Not  less  than  21  d.  a week 
for  each  member.  Each 
branch  or  association 
must  contribute  to  the 
central  fund  6 d.  a 
quarter  for  each  mem- 
bor.  The  funds  must 
bo  maintained,  if  neces- 
sary, by  levies  at  a 
minimum  of  5s,  a mem- 
ber. 

2(2.  a week  for  members 
over  18  ; 1(2.  a week  for 
members  under  18. 

Quarterly  payments  are 
determined  by  tho  ex- 
ecutive council,  and 
branches  may  make 

levies  when  necessary. 

2(2.  a week. 

Employed  (Dock,  Wharf,  and  Riverside  Labour). 


Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside, 
and 

General  Labourers’ 
Union. 

No.  159. 

South  Side 
Labour  Protec- 
tion Loague. 
No.  160. 

Amalgamated 
Stevedores’  Society. 
No.  162. 

Dublin  Grain 
Weighers’ 
and  Tally  Clerks’ 
Union. 

No.  163. 

Liverpool  Cotton 
and 

General  Warehouse 
Porters’  Society. 
Digest  II.,  p.  14. 



If  a member  is  incapaci- 
tated by  an  accident 
from  following  his 
employment  for  the  : 
rest  of  his  life,  a levy 
of  6(2.  per  member  is 
made  for  his  benefit. 

• 

10s.  a week 

Members  over  18, 10s.  a 
week,  and  members 
under  18,  5s.  a week. 
Legal  proceedings 

against  employers  for 
the  recovery  of  wages 
may  be  taken  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

10s.  a week 

According  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  fund. 

Levies  on  each  member 
are  made  on  the  death 
of  a member.  The 
amount  of  the  levies 
varies  in  different 
branches.  In  some 
branches  a levy  is  made 
on  the  death  of  a 
member's  wife. 

42.  - - - 

: 202.  on  death  by  accident ; 
102.  on  death  from 
natural  causes. 

■ ; - - - - 

- - ■ - 

- - - 

5s.  a week  for  life  after 
15  years’  membership. 

T 2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


[}  216  («.)]  216.  (a.)  The  first  instance  of  combination  among  ship- 

owners was  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
Ormniaa?’  which  was  formed  in  the  ports  on  the  north-east  coast  in 
tionsot  June  1889.  An  organisation  on  a national  basis  took  its 
Employors.  place  in  September  1890,  on  the  formation  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  Limited  (*).  This  is  a federation  of  com- 
(<t)  History.  panjes  and  persons  whose  interests  are  closely  connected 
with  the  shipping  trade.  About  25  associations,  com- 
panies, and  firms  are  affiliated  with  it,  representing  some 
seven  million  tons  of  shipping^2).  The  motive  of  its 
formation  is  stated  to  have  been  the  necessity  of  resisting 
improper  interference  with  the  business  of  shipowners 
through  the  unreasonable  demands  and  coercive  tactics  of 
the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  (3).  The  Federation  has  never  professed  to  be 
opposed  to  “ sound  principles  of  trade  unionism,”  or  to 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  exclude 
members  of  any  union  from  employment  (').  Registry 
offices  were  established  by  the  Federation  on  its  formation 
at  all  the  principal  ports,  and  registration  tickets  were 
issued  to  seamen  desiring  employment  (5).  These  tickets, 
for  which  a charge  of  a shilling  was  made,  entitled  the 
holder  to  preference  of  employment,  at  the  recognised 
port  wages,  with  any  shipowner  affiliated  with  the  Ship- 
ping Federation,  and  also  to  membership  of  the  Amalga- 
mated British  Seamen’s  Protection  Society,  if  desired, 
though  members  of  any  other  seamen’s  union  might  avail 
themselves  of  it  without  prejudice.  Registration  was 
understood  as  a pledge  that  the  holder  of  the  ticket  would 
proceed  to  sea  in  any  vessel  in  which  he  signed  articles, 
notwithstanding  that  other  members  of  the  crew  might 
or  might  not  be  members  of  any  seamen’s  union  (8).  It 
was  thought  at  that  time  that  if  no  charge  were  made  for 
the  ticket  it  would  be  useless  for  purposes  of  registration, 
'but  the  Federation  did  not  then  refuse  to  employ  men 
who  were  without  tickets  (7).  The  Federation  ticket 
“ aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Union  leaders,”  who 
forbade  the  members  to  take  it.  So  violent  was  the 
opposition  to  the  registration  system  that  “ it  was  found 
necessary,  in  many  instances,”  to  sign  crews  on  board  ship 
instead  of  at  the  shipping  offices,  the  approaches  to  which 
were,  it  is  stated,  beset  by  pickets.  The  United  Labour 
Council  of  the  Port  of  London  issued  a manifesto  in 
December  1890  against  this  practice,  and  in  favour  of  the 
exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union.  After  the  unsuccessful  strike  which 
followed,  the  Federation  required  all  seamen  employed  by 
its  members  to  take  the  Federation  ticket,  and  so  pledge 
themselves  to  sail  with  unionists  and  non-unionists  indif- 
ferently after  having  signed  articles.  The  clause  promis- 
ing preference  of  employment  only,  was  now  withdrawn 
as  meaningless.  It  was  also  felt  that  since  the  ticket  was 
compulsory  a charge  should  not  be  insisted  on,  and 
therefore  a free  paper  ticket  was  issued  to  seamen  , who 
preferred  not  to  pay.  The  charge  for  the  parchment 
registration  ticket  was  continued,  and  entitled  the  holder 
to  the  use  of  the  reading  rooms  attached  to  the  registry 
offices  (8).  It  is  thus  incorrect  to  state,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  that  the  preference  clause  was  withdrawn 
from  the  ticket,  and  the  charge  abolished  (9),  since  the 
paper  ticket,  which  is  alone  compulsory,  never  had  a pre- 
ference clause,  and  was  never  charged  for  (10).  This  ticket 
is  _ issued  practically  to  all  comers,  including  foreigners 
with  British  discharges  and  a knowledge  of  English.  The 
parchment  ticket  is  issued  only  to  the  better  class  of 
seamen,  and  on  a stricter  examination  of  discharges.  11 A 
brief  but  desperate  resistance,”  it  is  stated,  was  offered 
by  the  Seamen’s  Union0  to  the  Federation  ticket,  but  its 
objection  was  at  last  withdrawn,  and  the  Federation 
claimed  to  have  “ completely  established  freedom  of  con- 
tract ” (UJ.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Federation  is  to 
supply  labour  to  any  district  where  it  is  required, 
especially  during  a strike,  unless  it  is  a strike  on  a ques- 
tion of  wages,  with  which  the  Federation  does  not  desire  to 
interfere  (12).  Its  policy,  however,  as  stated  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, is  to  displace  local  labour  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed  in  each  district,  and 
especially  to  restrict  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  the 
British  mercantile  marine.  Foreigners  are  not  registered 
unless  they  can  produce  four  years’  discharges  from 
British  vessels,  or  can  speak  and  understand  English  (l3). 
In  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion is  an  aggressive  body,  formed  by  a certain  number  of 


* Xu  tlie  evidence,  and  in  thi 
Sailors'  and  Firemen’s  Union  if 
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capitalists  in  order  to  cause  dissension  and  trouble  in  the 
ranks  of  the  various  trade  unions,  or  even  to  crush  them  15  M ^ 
altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  wages  (’).  The 
secretary  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  believes  that 
the  collapse  of  that  organisation  is  the  main  object  desired 
by  the  Shipping  Federation,  which  he  accuses  of  coercion 
and  aggression  (!).  Members  of  this  union  regard  the 
Federation  ticket  as  a “ badge  of  slavery  ” (3).  It  has 
been  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Federation  agents  supply 
seamen  to  ships  by  illegal  methods,  since  they  are  not,  as 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  requires,  in  the  constant 
employment  of  any  individual  owner.  The  Federation 
has  also  been  accused  of  encouraging  foreign  labour,  and 
giving  preference  of  employment  to  non-unionists,  while  its 
individual  members  have,  it  is  stated,  engaged  crews  at  re- 
duced rates  of  wages,  but  each  of  these  statements  has  been 
repeatedly  contradicted  by  representatives  of  the  Federa- 
tion (J).  Among  the  associations  and  companies  affiliated  to 
the  Shipping  Federation,  are  the  Employers’  Labour  As- 
sociation, Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  the  Clyde  Sailing 
Ship  Owners’  Association,  and  the  Clyde  Steamship  Owners’ 
Association,  of  which  the  rules  all  date  from  1891  (5). 

The  Employers’  Labour  Association,  formed  in  1890, 
includes  master  stevedores  as  well  as  shipowners,  and 
its  members  employ  both  seamen  and  quay  labourers. 

There  are  32  employers  or  firms  connected  with  the  As- 
sociation (8). 

(6.)  The  form  of  government  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
is  as  follows.  It  is  mnnaged  by  an  Executive  Council,  go“e?mnt. 
consisting  of  representatives  elected  annually  by  the 
members,  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for 
every  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  entered  with 
the  Company.  The  president  and  vice-president  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Questions  arising  at  any  meeting  are  decided  by  a majority 
of  votes,  the  chairman  having  a casting  vote.  Tho 
Council  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers  to  a sub-com- 
mittee or  sub-committees.  Ordinary  general  meetings  of 
the  Company  are  held  annually,  at  which  each  member 
has  one  vote  for  every  hundred  thousand  tons  entered 
with  the  Company.  The  president  is  elected  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  the  general  manager  and  secretary 
are  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  Executive 
Council  has  power  to  define  the  districts  of  shipping 
centres  and  to  appoint  local  district  committees  (7).  The 
Employers’  Labour  Association  and  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Owners’  Association  are  very  similarly  constituted,  each 
having  a general  committee  and  sub-committees,  and  an 
annual  general  meeting.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
general  committee  consists  of  the  shipowning  members, 
and  in  the  latter  of  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
two  sub-committees.  In  the  Employers’  Labour  As- 
sociation, each  member  has  one  vote  only  at  the  general 
meeting, .but  in  the  Clyde  Steamship  Owners’  Association 
members  have  one  vote  for  every  31.  subscribed,  with  a 
maximum  of  four  votes  (8).  The  Clyde  Sailing  Ship 
Owners’  Association  is  managed  by  six  directors  elected 
by  the  members,  each  member  having  one  vote  for  each 
ship  entered,  and  there  is  an  annual  general  meeting  in 
whioh  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  binding  on  all  the 
members.  There  is  a special  section  within  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  insurance  against  ownership  risks, 
and  this  has  a similar  form  of  government  (”). 

(c.)  The  funds  of  these  associations  are  maintained  by  (CJ. 
coutributionfrom  the  membersin  proportion  to  the  tonnage  * 'm  ' 
entered  by  each.  These  contributions  are  levied  from 
time  to  time  when  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  the  amount  so  levied  in  any  one  year  must 
not  exceed  Is.  a ton  for  steamers,  or  4 d.  a ton  for  sailing 
ships.  In  the  other  associations  mentioned  there  is  also 
a regular  annual  subscription,  which  in  the  Employers’ 

Labour  Association  is  51.  5s.,  in  the  Clyde  Sailing  Ship 
Owners’  Association  11.  Is.  per  ship  entered,  and  in  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Owners’  Association  11.  per  1000  tons 
upon  the  gross  registered  tonnage,  with  a minimum  of  31. 
and  a maximum  of  50 1.  a year  (10). 

(d.)  The  Shipping  Federation  has  established  a benefit 
fund  for  officers  and  seamen  employed  by  the  members,  ^men. 

“ in  order  to  promote  good  feeling  and  accord  between 
members  and  the  seamen  employed  by  them,  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  steady  and  reliable  men.”  The  scale 
of  allowance  for  loss  of  life  or  incapacitation  through  an 
accident  occurring  on  board  a Federation  vessel,  is  as 
follows : — 


(■)  Digest,  Vol.  L,  pp.  16, 26.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  33.  (‘)  Appendix  60. 
(*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  33,  37 ; Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  46,  57  ; Digest,  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  30,  41,  48,  50.  (5)  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  188, 130,101.  (•)  No.  188. 
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»*“(A)1  Master 100 

Chief  Officer,  Chief  Engineer,  Surgeon 

and  Purser 75 

Second  Officer  and  Second  Engineer  - 50 

Other  Executive  Officers  (on  articles)  40 

Petty  Officers,  Chief  Stewards,  &c.  - 35 

Sailors,  Firemon,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  25 

Asiatic  Seamen 12  10s. 

Or  alternatively,  the  following  allowance  while  incapacita- 
ted, for  a period  not  oxcoeding  13  weeks : — 

Master 40s.  a week. 

Chief  Officer  - 30s.  „ 

Second  Officer,  &c.  - 20s.  „ 

Any  other  Executive  Officer  - 16s.  „ 

Petty  Officers,  &c.  - - - 14s.  „ 

Sailors  and  Firemen  - - 10s.  „ 

Asiatic  Seamen  - - - 5s.  „ 

Or,  alternatively,  half  the  amount  payable  in  each  case. 
The  benefit  selected  must  be  declared  when  application  is 
made  for  the  benefit  certificate.  Seamen  do  not  contribute 
to  this  fund.  They  are  entitled  to  participate  in  it,  if 
they  hold  parchment  Federation  tickets,  and  can  show  six 
months'  faithful  service  in  Federation  vessels.  The 
benefit  certificate  contains  the  name  and  description  of 
the  holder,  with  a record  of  service,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a continuous  discharge,  and  serves  as  a means  of 
identification  ('). 

(,.)  iiitpute  («.)  The  Employers’  Labour  Association,  Liverpool  and 
jtrfuiattoni.  Birkenhead,  alone  among  these  organisations,  has  specific 
regulations  with  regard  to  labour  disputes.  In  the  event 
of  strikes  seeming  imminent  it  undertakes  to  obtain  an 
immediate  supply  of  outside  labour  and  to  arrange 
accommodation  and  police  protection,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  seem  expedient.  Members  are  forbidden 
to  concede  the  demands  of  men  on  strike  without  first 
consulting  the  committee  (s). 

' y.)  objects.  (/.)  The  objects  of  the  Shipping  Federation  are  to 
consider  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
shipping  trade,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  such  interests ; to  procure  the 
improvement  of  existing  laws  and  customs  affecting 
shipping,  and  to  prevent  the  enactment  or- establish- 
ment of  laws  .and  customs  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  trade : also  to  protect  and  indemnify  the  members 
against  any  loss  arising  in  the  management  of  thoir  trade 
without  their  actual  default  (3).  The  objects  of  the 
affiliated  organisations  arc  very  similar,  but  it  is  a special 
feature  of  the  Shipping  Federation  that  it  undertakes  to 
indemnify  members  for  losses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  general  policy  of  the  Federation  and  upholding  the 
principle  of  absolute  freedom  of  contract  (4).  The  objects 
of  the  Employers' Labour  Association  have  a still  more 
explicit  reference  to  labour  questions.  It  was  formed 
“to  secure  mutual  support  and  co-operation  in  arranging 
terms  with  trade  unions  or  counteracting  unreasonable 
demands  made  by  them  ” ; to  assist  members  in  taking 
legal  proceedings  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this 
rule,  and  to  establish  an  office  for  the  organisation  and 
registration  of  labour  (s). 

Orgsnisa-  217.  (a.)  Organisation  among  seamen  is  of  older  date  than 

Smpioycii.  among  dock  labourers,  but  until  recently  it  was  on  the 

whole  either  unsuccessful  or  merely  local.  In  1851,  when 
Seamen.  wages  were  very  low  (from  1/.  15s.  to  2/.  5».  a month  in 
W nutoru  ^ore'gn-going  vessels),  a union  was  formed  which  was 
called  tne  Seamen’s  united  Friendly  Society.  It  became 
very  powerful,  and  had  branches  in  about  30  different 
ports,  but  was  not  sufficiently  centralised.  It  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  shipowner’s,  who,  it  is 
stated,  opened  free  labour  offices  and  issued  tickets  through 
which  preference  of  employment  was  given  to  the  holders. 
This  policy  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  union  in  1859 
or  1860.  The  condition  of  seamen,  which  had  improved 
considerably  between  1851  and  1855,  deteriorated  with 
the  decline  of  the  union,  and  still  more  after  it  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Wages,  it  is  stated,  fell  from  51.  to  31.  10s.  a 
month  on  ships  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  41.  to  21. 15s. 
on  ships  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  (f’).  In  1872  a union 
was  formed  called  the  British  Seamen’s  Protection  Society, 
which  has  had  about  8,000  or  10,000  members,  but  has 
declined  of  late  years  (r).  The  last  return  it  sent  in  to 
chief  Registrar  was  in  1882,  when  the  society’s  balance  in 
hand  was  41.  7s.  (a).  Its  members  were  nearly  all  absorbed 
by  the  “ new  unionism,’’  but  in  1891  it  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  had  as  its  secretary  the  superintendent  registrar 
of  the  Shipping  Federation  for  the  port  of  London  (®). 
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The  first  issue  of  Federation  tickets  contained  a clause  [j  217  (a.)] 
stating  that  the  fee  for  registration  entitled  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  to  membership  of  this  society  (') . This  apparent 
connection  with  shipowners  has  caused  the  British  Sea- 
men’s Protection  Society  to  be  termed  a “ bogus  union  (2). 

In  1879  a union  was  formed  which  is  still  in  existence, 
called  the  North  of  England  Sailors'  and  Sea-going  Fire- 
men's Friendly  Association^).  It  was  first  established 
in  Sunderland,  which  is  still  its  head-quarters  (4).  Imme- 
diately on  its  formation  the  Union  addressed  a circular  to 
a largo  number  of  shipowners  in  the  ports  on  the  north- 
east coast,  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages  on  board  their 
vessels,  from  30s.  a week  to  32s.  6(7.,  in  consideration  of 
the  improvement  in  freights,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posing a conference  (5).  The  circular  was  ignored,  and 
the  Union  then  sent  deputations  to  the  shipowners,  with  no 
better  result ; but  on  the  men  threatening  to  strike,  an 
advance  of  Is.  6 rl.  a week  was  offered  and  accepted.  In 
other  ports,  however,  such  as  London  and  Liverpool, 
wages  remained  low,  with  the  result  that  men  shipped  in 
the  north  lost  the  advantage  of  their  position  through 
being  discharged  on  their  arrival  in  London.  In  1880 
the  association  numbered  about  1,000  members,  (fl)  chiefly 
men  employed  in  the  home  and  coasting  trades,  (7)  and  up 
to  1882  it  made  considerable  progress,  and  formed  branches 
in  adjacent  ports  (8).  In  1882,  however,  these  branches 
began  to  collapse,  and  wages  were  then  reduced,  and 
preference  of  employment  was  given  to  foreigners.  The 
reduction  of  wages  was  not  attributed  by  the  union  to 
any  lowering  of  freights,  which,  it  is  stated,  were  better 
at  that  time  than  in  1891,  when  wages  were  30  per  cent, 
higher.  Between  1884  and  1886  there  were  not  more  than 
200  members  of  the  Union  (°),  and  the  total  yearly  con- 
tributions were  only  80/.  or  90/  (l0).  In  1885  the  seamen, 
being  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  mainly  because  large 
numbers  were  kept  out  of  employment  by  the  preference 
given  to  foreigners,  again  began  to  agitate.  In  1886  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reorganise  the  North  of  England 
Society  by  issuing  a privilege  card,  admitting  members 
free  of  charge.  The  attitude  of  the  union  towards  the 
owners  was  still  conciliatory,  and  at  the  time  the  secretary 
invited  about  400  shipowners  to  attend  a conference  on 
the  subject  of  wages  and  the  employment  of  foreign 
seamen.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  and  some  of 
the  owners  stated  in  reply  that  they  could  not  give  a rise 
of  wages,  or  that  they  did  not  want  dictation  from 
agitators,  and  represented  that  the  rate  of  wages  depended, 
not  on  freights,  but  on  the  supply  of  labour.  Wages  were 
at  that  time  about  1/.  a month  higher  on  the  north-east 
coast  than  in  ports  elsewhere,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the 
influence  of  the  North  of  England  Union.  Another 
attempt  at  organisation  was  made  in  1886,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a union  in  London  called  the  Yigilanco  Association, 
which  had  shipowners  on  the  committee  (n).  About  1,000 
members  were  enrolled,  but  the  organisation  only  lasted 
about  18  months.  A similar  one  at  Shields  collapsed 
after  about  throe  months,  owing  to  dissensions  between 
the  shipowners  and  seamen  on  the  committee  (la).  In 
1887  a member  of  the  North  of  England  Union, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  attempted  to  reorganise  that  society 
on  a national  basis,  but  meeting  with  opposition  from 
the  other  members,  he  seceded  from  it  and  founded 
the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Union  (13).  Ho  then  asked  the  North  of  England 
Union  to  amalgamate  with  the  National  Union,  but  the 
former  refused  (").  After  a certain  amount  of  friction  and 
mutual  defiance  the  two  unions  came  to  terms  and 
federated,  and  worked  harmoniously  together  (,s).  Since 
then  the  North  of  England  Union  has  apparently  become 
more  prosperous.  In  1891,  there  were  1,800  financial 
members,  and  perhaps  2,000  names  on  the  books  ('*).  It 
is  stated  that  its  relations  with  some  of  the  largest  firms 
of  shipowners  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
society  has  so  conducted  its  affairs  as  to  secure  their 
respect  and  co-operation.  There  have  been  differences 
between  the  Union  and  the  shipowners,  but  these  have 
always  been  settled  “ without  undue  heat  or  temper  on 
either  side  ’’  (,7).  One  particular  firm  in  Sunderland  always 
engage  their  men  through  the  Union,  and  settle  disputes 
by  conference  with  the  Union  officials.  The  Union  has 
spent  about  400/.  on  strikes  since  its  formation.  These 
have  been  few  and  of  short  duration,  and  have  always 
met  with  success  (18).  The  secretary  has  obtained  by 
negotiation  a six  hours’  day  for  the  firemen  employed  by 
a certain  firm  which  owns  22  boats.  In  other  cases  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


firemen -have  obtained -an  eight  hours’  day.  through  the 
action  of  the  Union,  though  the  limit  is  practically 
exceeded  (*).  On  the  formation  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  a circular 
was  issued  in  its  name  to  a number  of  shipowners,  with 
the  object  of  gaining  their  co-operation  and  sympathy. 
This  circular,  dated  20th  September  1887,  announced  that 
the  Union  was  prepared  to  supply  men  to  all  ships  that 
might  require  them,  and  to  guarantee  their  going  on 
board  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a fit  condition  for  work, 
and  also  to  pay  compensation  for  any  delay  caused  by 
members  failing  to  join  their  ships.  It  appealed  to  the 
owners  to  assist  the  Union  in  endeavouring  to  provide  a 
better  class  of  men  for  the  merchant  service.  The  Union 
was  not,  however,  very  cordially  met  either  by  shipowners 
or  seamen  (-).  Many  sailors,  it  is  stated,  held  aloof  at  first 
through  doubts  as  to  the  bond  fide  nature  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  shipowners  considered  that  the  secretary 
was  endeavouring  by  his  speeches  to  foment  troubles 
between  them  and  their  sailors  at  a time  when  the  ship- 
ping trade  was  just  emerging  from  a prolonged  and 
disastrous  period  of  depression  (3).  They  therefore 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Union  in  establishing  the 
standard  of  wages  desired  by  the  latter  (1).  In  November 
1887,  wages  on  the  north-east  coast  rose  from  21.  bs.,  21 10s., 
and  21. 15s.  a month,  to  31.  15s.  for  sailors,  and  41.  for 
firemen,  but  there  were  always  individual  shipowners  , 
who  would  engage  crews,  if  possible,  at  lower  rates 
than  those  prevailing  (5).  The  Union  claimed  the  credit 
of  the  improvement  in  wages  which  took  place  at  this 
time,  but  it  has  also  been  stated  that  it  was  simply 
the  natural  result  of  improved  trade  and  the  fuller 
employment  of  seamen.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the 
Union  called  attention  very  distinctly  to  the  rise  in 
freights,  and  showed  the  men  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a share  in  it,  and  that  in  this  respect  its  action  was  wise 
and  advantageous  (°).  By  the  end  of  1887,  and  before  the 
Union  had  extended  beyond  Sunderland,  about  200 
members  had  been  enrolled  (7).  In  1888,  branches  were 
formed  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  Hull,  and  the 
membership  rose  rapidly  to  7,000  or  8,000,  partly  through 
the  belief  entertained  by  large  numbers  of  seamen  that 
the  rise  in  wages  was  being  brought  about  by  the  Union 
(8).  In  1889,  branches  were  formed  in  about  45  ports, 

- and  the  membership  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  By 
the  end  of  that  year  there  were  branches  in  every  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (°).  At  the  end  of  1890,  there  were 
about  60,000  financial  members,  and  in  1891,  the  total 
number  of  members  enrolled  reached  130,000,  and  there 
were  15  branches  on  the  Continent  (10).  It  was  calculated 
at  that  time  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  seamen  in  the 
mercantile  marine  had  joined  the  National  Union,  though 
they  were  not  all  paying  members  (“).  Up  to  1889,  the 
tactics  of  the  Union  were  conciliatory,  and  “ the  bulk  of 
shipowners”  made  no  objection  to  it  so  long  as  its  efforts 
were  “confined  to  obtaining  increase  of  pay,  &c.,”  though 
it  is  also  stated  that  its  representations  on- the  subject  of 
provisions  on  board  ship  were  treated  “ with  very  little 
courtesy  ” (l8).  The  shipowners,  in  fact,  tolerated  the 
Union,  though  they  were  not  disposed  to  countenance  it 
in  view  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  secretary  towards 
shipowners  as  a body  (,s).  During  these  two  years  the 
Union  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  owners,  but 
no  serious  strike  occurred  (M).  In  1889,  however,  as  the 
Union  increased  in  numbers,  its  demands,  it  is  stated, 
became  unreasonable  and  aggressive.(15)  A circular  which 
it  issued  in  May  1889,  stating  the  rate  of  wages  which 
would  be  required  after  a certain  date  out  of  all  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  described  as  a clear  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  shipowners  “without  ever  consulting 
them  ”(1G).  ' A rise  of  wages  was  granted  by  nearly  all  the 
shipowners  at  this  time,  the  shipping  trade  being  very 
good  (17).  The  effect  of  endeavouring  to  force  a further 
rise  was  that  in  Leith  and  Liverpool  the  movement  was 
entirely  unsuccessful,  and  the  strikes  which  occurred  were 
disastrous  to  the  men  (l8).  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
the  Union  was  opposed  to  the  Liverpool  strike  (10). 
In  1889  the  National  Union  began  to  advance  a demand 
for  the  exclusive  employment  of  its  members,  and  to 
endeavour  to  compel  all  seamen  sailing  from  British  ports 
to  join  it,  by  refusing  to  let  its  members  sail  with  non- 
unionists  (20).  The  shipping  offices  on  the  north-east  coast 
were  picketed  by  members  of  the  union,  and  it  is  stated 
that  non  union  men  who  attempted  to  enter  were  in  many 
cases  threatened  and  ill-used  (21).  The  comment  of  one 
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witness  on  this  development  of  policy  was  that  the  r,SI7, 
National  Union  was  only  conciliatory  so  long  as  it  was  3 17 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  otherwise  (*).  Meanwhile 
organisation  was  in  progress  among  the  officers  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  In  1888  a union  was  formed,  allied 
the  National  Amalgamated  Certificated  Officers’  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  members  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  maimer  in  which  the  society  was 
conducted  by  the  secretary,  but  according  to  the  rules  it 
was  not  open  to  them  to  discharge  him.  They  therefore 
dissolved  the  Union  in  1889,  and  formed  another  called 
the  Certificated  Officers’  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  appointing  the  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
as  honorary  general  manager  (*).  He  formed  four 
branches  of  the  Union,  namely,  at  Glasgow,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull,  but  resigned  his  post  in  the  following 
year  (3).  The  officers,  it  is  stated,  objected  to  the  existing 
officers’  Unions  on  the  ground  that  they  were  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  shipowners,  the  Sunderland  Ship- 
masters’ and  Officers’  Union  having  five  shipowners  on 
the  committee  of  management  (').  On  the  formation  of 
the  Certificated  Officers’  Union,  the  National  Seamen’s 
Union  took  steps  to  compel  masters  and  officers  to  join  it. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  prohibit  members  of  the 
National  Union  from  sailing  in  any  ship  where  the  master 
and  officers  refused  to  join  the  Officers’  Union  (6).  “ In 
, this  way,”  it  is  stated,  “ masters  and  officers  were  coerced 
into  joining  it,’’  even  if  they  were  already  members  of 
other  societies  ; otherwise  their  vessels  under  contract  to 
charterers  would  be  detained.  In  many  cases  the  owner's 
paid  the  Union  fees  for  them  rather  than  incur  damages 
for  breach  of  contract.  The  National  Union  also  had 
arrangements  with  the  Dockers’  Union  at  several  ports, 
providing  that  dockers,  lightermen,  and  others  should 
strike  against  vessels  of  which  the  officers  or  crew  were 
“ free  ’’  or  non-union  men  (6).  The  shipowners  were  in 
most  cases  helpless  under  the  “coercive  tactics”  of  the 
Union.  They  could  not  break  their  obligations  by 
detaining  vessels  pending  a fight  with  the  Union.  The 
captains,  whose  only  interest  was  to  avoid  detention  of 
vessels,  and  unpleasantness  among  the  crew,  gave  way  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  demands  of  the  Union, 
at  the  risk  of  proceedings  by  the  men  whom  they  were 
forced  to  discharge.  Non-unionists,  finding  themselves 
at  a disadvantage,  were  obliged  to  join  this  “apparently 
invincible  ” Union  (7).  The  policy  of  the  Union  at  this 
time  has  been  described  as  entirely  subversive  of  dis- 
cipline. This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  the 
statement  that  Union  officials  have  called  out  crews  after 
they  had  signed  articles  (8).  It  is  maintained,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  Union,  that  nothing  further  has  been 
done  on  any  occasion  than  to  prevent  men  from  signing 
articles.  In  some  cases,  it  is  stated,  tho  men  them- 
selves have  refused  to  sail,  but  their  action  has  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Union  (”).  In  any  case,  the 
position  was  one  which  the  shipowners  could  no  longer 
tolerate,  and  they  proceeded  to  combine  in  order  both  to 
resist  “ improper  interference  with  their  business  ” and 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  principle  of  absolute  free- 
dom of  contract.  Thus  in  September  1890  the  Shipping 
Federation  was  formed  (10).  The  effect,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  representatives  of  the  Federation, 
was  “almost  magical.”  The  attempt  to  “coerce” 
the  officers  into  joining  the  Officers’  Union  “ was  aban- 
doned after  a very  brief  struggle.”  The  claim  for  the  ex- 
clusive employment  of  seamen  of  the  National  Union 
“ was  fought  for  more  strenuously,”  but  the  failure  of  the 
strikes  in  Leith,  London,  Hull,  Cardiff  and  elsewhere 
gave  the  death  blow  to  this  claim,  and  the  Federation 
ticket,  which  is  simply  a free-labour  pledge,  “ was  soon 
firmly  established,  and  almost  universally  adopted.” 
Under  these  circumstances  the  membership  of  the  Union, 
it  is  stated,  “steadily  dwindled  p,nd  declined,”  though 
wages  kept  up  and  employment  was  good  (u).  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Union,  on  tho  other  hand,  states  that  in  addition 
to  this  policy  of  organisation  the  shipowners  were,  in 
the  meantime,,  carrying  out  a plan  of  conspiracy  against 
the  Union,  by  importing  men  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  dissension,  and  discrediting  both  him  and  the 
Union  in  the  eyes  of  seamen  generally  (*2).  The  existence 
of  any  such  conspiracy  is,  however,  emphatically  denied 
by  the  persons  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  it(13). 
When  the  Shipping  Federation  was  formed,  the  National 
Union,  it  is  stated,  regarded  it  with  approbation,  believing 
that  it  was  only  by  strong  combination  on  both  sides  that 
a more  uniform  system  could  be  arrived  at  in  the  matter 
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of  wages,  provisions,  &c.,  on  which  competition  had  a 
disadvantageous  effect  (').  The  individual  members  of 
the  Federation,  however,  adopted,  it  isstated,  an  aggressive 
attitude  towards  the  Union,  and  the  Federation  shortly 
issued  a ticket,  and  gave  preference  of  employment  to 
the  holders,  who  pledged  themselves  by  taking  it  to  sail 
with  unionists  or  non-unionists  indifferently  (3).  Members 
of  the  Seamen’s  Union  in  many  cases  refused  to  take  the 
ticket,  believing  that  the  main  object  of  the  Federation 
was  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  their  organisation  (3). 
The  executive  having  ascertained  that  every  branch  of 
the  Union  objected  to  the  ticket,  instructed  the  members 
to  refuse  to  take  it  or  to  sail  with  men  who  took  it  (*).  The 
Union  thus  came  into  conflict  with  the  Shipping  Federation, 
and  a series  of  strikes  took  place,  of  which  the  most 
serious  were  those  in  London,  Cardiff,  and  Aberdeen,  in 
1890  and  1891  (6).  There  were  others  at  Liverpool, 
Shields,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  a number  of  other 
ports  (6).  It  lias  been  repeatedly  stated  that  during  these 
strikes,  intimidation  and  violence  were  practised  by 
members  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  ; but  on  the  other  hand 
this  is  denied,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a great 
decrease  in  the  violence  and  disturbance  attending  strikes 
since  the  formation  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  (7).  The 
general  result  of  the  conflict  was  that,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  variously  represented,  the  Seamen's  Union 
withdrew  its  objection  to  the  Federation  ticket,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  The  membership  of  the  Union  sank 
in  1891  from  60,000  to  40,000,  and  its  financial  position 
was  much  weakened  by  the  strikes.  At  the  end  of  1890 
it  had  a balance  of  31,0001.,  which  in  1891  was  reduced  to 

10.0001.  Since  its  formation  the  Union  has  spent  about 

50.0001.  on  strikes,  but  it  claims  to  have  procured  a total 
gain  of  3,000,0001.  in  increased  wages  paid  to  seamen  (8). 
The  Union’s  view  of  the  situation  is  thus  presented  in 
its  annual  report  for  1800:  “In  1887,  when  the  Union 
first  started,  the  wages  in  many  ports  were  31.  5s.  for 
sailors  and  31.  10s.  for  firemen.  To-day,  in  the  same 
ports,  sailors  are  earning  41.  10s.,  and  firemen  41. 15s.  to 
51.  a month.  ...  In  the  weekly  boats,  in  1887,  the 
highest  wages  paid  to  sailors  and  firemen  were  28s.  At 
the  present  time  tho  highest  wage  paid  is  32s.  8 d.  a week,  and 
the  lowest  28s.,  giving  a mean  average  of  30s.  id.  a week ; 
but  . . the  lowest  rate  is  paid  in  very  few.  Moreover, 
in  addition  to  securing  this  substantial  increase,  the  crews 
are  now  kept  on  pay,  no  matter  how  many  days  the  vessel 
may  lie  in  harbour  ” (9).  It  is  maintained,  on  the  other 
baud,  by  shipowners,  that  the  increase  of  wages  from  1887 
to  1889  was  due  to  economic  causes  quite  independent  of 
the  Union,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  Union  was  not  the  sole 
cause,  since  a gradual  increase  had,  on  the  whole,  been 
going  on  since  1883  (,0).  The  Union  perhaps  increased 
wages  in  certain  ports,  or  in  certain  individual  cases  ("). 
The  Seamen’s  Union  has  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  afEects  seamen.  In  1885 
an  attempt  was  made  in  this  direction  by  forming  an 
organisation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  legal 
protection  for  the  members  against  individual  ship- 
owners, but  it  met  with  no  support  from  the  men,  and 
considerable  opposition  from  the  shipowners,  and  was 
therefore  abandoned.  The  Seamen’s  Union  instituted 
a special  legal  department  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  members,  conducting  prosecutions 
for  maltreatment  by  officers,  and  above  all,  calling  the 

. attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  infringements  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  (12).  The  Union  has  frequently 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  cases  of  unseaworthiness, 
over-loading,  shipping  of  incompetent  seamen  on  false 
discharges,  and  so  forth  (13).  A large  number  of  ship- 
owners, it  is  stated,  object  more  seriously  to  this  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  work  of  the  union,  but  it  is 
contended  that  it  has  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
recent  decrease  in  loss  of  life  at  sea.  It  is  partly  to 
ensure  the  employment  of  competent  men  that  the  Union 
claims  exclusive  employment  for  its  members.  A 
number  of  ships  are  lost,  it  is  stated,  entirely  through  the 
incompetency  of  the  crews,  and  discharges  are  inadequate 
as  a guarantee  of  ability.  The  Union  therefore  has  a 
rule  that  every  man  who  joins  must  show  four  years’  sea 
service.  It  does  not  consider  that  under  these  conditions 
the  policy  of  refusing,  when  possible,  to  ship  with 
non-unionists,  is  a policy  of  aggression  or  tyranny  (H).  The 
Union  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  shipowners  so  far 
as  they  will  allow  it  to  do  so.  In  1891  the  secretary 
issued  a circular  to  the  shipowners  in  the  Tyne  district, 


stating  that  he  had  established  a call  office  in  telephonic  [}*ir(a.)] 
communication  with  the  shipowners'  offices,  where  a 
number  of  men  were  stationed  ready  to  sail  at  20  minutes’ 
notice.  It  was  proposed  to  extend  this  scheme  if  it  met 
■with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  shipowners,  but 
the  latter  practically  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  witli 
it(').  In  short,  it  is  complained  that  the  claim  of  seamen 
to  be  regarded  as  skilled  workmen,  and  to  have  their 
organisations  dealt  with  on  the  same  terms  as  have 
generally  been  secui-ed  by  associations  in  skilled  industries, 
has  not  been  conceded  by  the  employers,  except  partially 
and  in  some  individual  cases(-).  The  Hull  Seamen  and 
Marine  Firemen’s  Association  was  formed-  under  its 
present  title  in  1887.  It  has  not  worked  very  harmo- 
niously with  the  National  Seamen’s  Union,  but  they 
are  now  both  federated  with  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labour  Unions.  It  is  stated  that  the  shipowners 
recognise  this  Union,  and  all  disputes  have  been  settled 
by  conference.  There  have  been  no  strikes  in  connection 
with  it.  It  is  stated  that  although  wages  have  been 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  Union,  the  gain  to  the 
men  has  been  in  part  merely  nominal,  since  a crew  is 
now  discharged  on  arriving  in  port  instead  of  remain- 
ing to  work  the  ship.  Since  1886,  wages  in  Hull  have 
risen  from  26s.  a week  to  30s.  id.  and  from  31.  5s.  a month 
to  41. 10s.  The  Association  has  1,000  members  (3).  In 
April  1890,  the  International  Federation  of  Stewards, 

Seamen,  and  Firemen  was  founded  in  opposition  to  the 
National  Union,  with  the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the 
shipowners.  It  is  stated  that  it  met  with  very  little 
success,  and  that  it  never  collected  more  than  about 
2 001.  ('*).  The  statement  that  it  was  financed  by  ship- 
owners, and  had  no  bond  fide  members,  was  denied  (5) 

The  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Tradesmen's  Union, 
established  in  1890,  is  said  to  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  coercive  policy  of  the  National  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  by  which  seamen  were  forcibly 
prevented  from  obtaining  employment  in  Cardiff  if  they 
could  not  pay  the  Union  entrance  fee,  which  was  30s.  or 
35s.,  and  in  certain  cases  201.  (for  foreigners  who  had 
not  served  more  than  a year  on  an  English  ship  (°).  The  ' 

Cardiff  Boarding  Masters’  Guarantee  Association,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a reduction  of  the  entrance 
fee  from  the  local  officers  of  the  National  Union, 
proceeded  to  form  the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Trades-  . 
men’s  Union,  at  the  request  of  a number  of  seamen. 

This  Union  undertook  to  supply  crews  to  ships  and  to 
send  them  on  board  sober  and  in  proper  time  (7).  It 
has  received  a number  of  testimonials  from  shipmasters 
as  to  its  success  in  doing  so  (8).  It  is  stated  that  the 
National  Union  has  persisted  in  an  aggressive  attitude 
towards  this  organisation,  and  that  members  of  the 
former  have  assaulted  and ' intimidated  members  of  the 
latter  (9).  This  hostility  ceased,  however,  after  a time, 
when  the  men  found  that  the  Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s 
Union  was  not  “ a bogus  union  got  up  by  the  shipowners 
in  order  to  reduce  wages.”  The  Union  has  branches  at 
Newport  and  Barry,  and  a membership  of  83  tradesmen 
and  about  5,000  seamen  (l0).  The  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labour  Unions  connected  with  the  Shipping,  Carrying, 
and  other  Industries,  came  into  existence  nominally  in 
October  1890,  and  formally  in  January  1891  (u).  It  was 
a development  from  the  United  Labour  Council,  which  was 
itself  the  outcome  of  the  dock  strike  committee  of  1889  (ls). 

It  was  the  formation  of  the  Shipping  Federation  which 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  various  unions  in  the  shipping 
trade  should  also  federate  in  order  to  “ withstand  aggres- 
sion ”(13).  In  February  .1891,  the  London  shipping  strike 
being  in  progress,  the  Federation  first  exercised  its 
powers  as  such,  by  bringing  out  the  members  of  four 
unions  who  were  working  in  connection  with  the  ships 
affected  by  the  dispute  (M).  The  Federation  includes 
•about  26  unions  connected  with,  shipping  and  one 
connected  with  railways.  Its  numbers  rapidly  increased 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (ls).  The  National 
Independent  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Association,  Liver- 
pool, was  formed  in  1891,  but  no  details  have  been 
furnished  as  to  its  history  (18b  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Fishermen  was  established  in  its  present  form 
in  1890.  It  has  conducted  no  strikes,  but  has  ob- 
tained certain  concessions  by  meeting  the  employers 
in  conference  (17).  It  is  not  a federation  of  unions, 
but  simply  a union  composed  of  local  branches,  chiefly 
on  the  east  coast.  There  are  branches  on  the  west 
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[§217  (a.)]  coast,  but  these  have  never  paid  any  contributions. 

There  are  about  5,000  members,  employed  mainly  on 
board  the  North  Sea  fishing  smacks,  and  also  at  the  ports 
where  the  fish  are  landed.  The  non-unionists  in  the 
district  number  about  5,000  (‘). 

(a.)  Consim-  (/,.)  Of  these  organisations  some  are  national  and 

'Jnternmeni.  others  local.  The  former  resemble  each  other  to  some 
extent  in  their  constitution.  They  comprise  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen,  and  Firemen, 
the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union, 
the  Union  of  Shipmasters  and  Officers,  the  Amalgamated 
Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s  Union,  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labour  Unions,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen.  These  are  all  governed  by  an  Executive 
Council  or  Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of  a 
president,  vice-president  (one  or  more),  a secretary,  trea- 
surer, and  other  officials,  with  a number  of  representa- 
tives varying  from  12  to  20,  or  more,  who  are  elected  at 
the  annual  general  meeting,  in  most  cases  by  ballot. 
The  only  exception  is  the  International  Federation  of 
Stewards,  Seamen,  and  Firemen,  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  here  called  a board  of  directors,  are 
representative  of  the  different  districts.  The  National 
Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  the  Amalga- 
mated Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s  Union,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Fishermen,  have  a Finance  Committee  for 
the  management  of  the  funds.  The  Union  of  Shipmasters 
and  Officers  has,  besides  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business,  an  Executive  Council 
which  is  appointed  by  the  annual  meeting,  and  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  representative,  and  has  full  control  over  all 
officials  and  all  administrative  business.  The  National 
Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen,  and 
Firemen  are  divided  into  districts,  each  managed  by  a 
Committee  consisting  of  a chairman,  a secretary,  and 
delegates  from  the  branches.  Branches  are  governed  by 
a chairman  and  other  officials,  with  a Committee,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  International  Federation  of  Stewards, 
Seamen,  and  Firemen,  where  the  branches  have  only  a 
chairman  and  a secretary.  There  is  in  each  case  an 
annual  meeting  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  different 
districts  or  branches  (or  organisations  in  the  case  of  the 
Federation  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions)  in  proportion 
to  membership.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  the  executive 
to  the  annual  meeting,  which  also  has  sole  power  to  make, 
amend,  and  rescind  rules.  The  Federation  of  Trade  and 
Labour  Unions  has  also  district  councils,  composed  of 
delegates  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  500  members, 
which  meet  once  a month,  or  oftener  if  required  ('). 
The  local  seamen's  unions,  namely,  the  Hull  Seamen 
and  Marine  Firemen’s  Amalgamated  Association,  the 
National  Independent  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Association, 
Liverpool,  and  the  North  of  England  Sailors  and  Sea- 
going Firemen's  Friendly  Association,  are  governed  in 
each  case  by  a Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of  a 
president  or  chairman,  a vice-chairman,  secretary,  and 
other  officials,  with  a number  of  members  varying  from 
12  to  20.  The  Hull  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Association 
holds  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  once  a week,  and 
the  North  of  England  Association  twice  a week.  The 
former  of  these,  and  the  National  Independent  Seamen 
and  Firemen’s  Association,  have  an  annual  general 
meeting.  Rules  may  be  made,  altered,  or  rescinded  only 
at  a general  meeting  (3). 

<£»  nmi'coT-  (c-)  The  entrance  fee  for  all  these  organisations  is  subj  ect 

' tr.butioM . " to  alteration  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Council, 
but  is  usually  2s.  6 d.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Fishermen,  where  it  is  Is.  The  usual 
contribution  is  from  3d.  to  6 d.  a week  (see  infra,  Table 
of  Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions,  pp.  178-9). 

(tf.)  Bemflt.  (y.)  All  these  societies,  except  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labour  Unions,  have  benefit  funds.  The  extent  of 
benefit  varies,  but  dispute  and  funeral  benefits  are  granted 
by  all.  Accident  or  sick  benefit  is  granted  by  all  except 
the  North  of  England  Association  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen,  and  Firemen,  but  these, 
in  common  with  the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union 
and  the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s  Union, 
' allow  a small  distress  benefit  for  loss  of  clothes  at  sea. 
The  National  Sailors'  and  Firemen’s  Union  and  the  Union 
«'f  Shipmasters  and  Officers  grant  a superannuation  benefit 
after  20  and  15  years’  membership,  respectively.  (See 
i fra,  Tables  of  Benefits,  pp.  178-9). 

m/  UtSm*  (*>)  -All  these  organisations,  except  the  Union  of  Ship- 
y“ ' *'  masters  and  Officers  and  the  National  Independent  Seamen 


and  Firemen’s  Association,  have  special  regulations  with  r*31T. 
regard  to  disputes  between  employers  and  employed.  By  1 7 ] 
the  rules  of  the  National  Sailorsr  and  Firemen's  Union  a 
general  strike  cannot  be  proclaimed  until  the  Executive  has 
stated  the  circumstances  to  the  branches,  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  a majority  of  the  members  ashore  at  the  time. 

In  the  North  of  England  Association  the  only  provision  is 
that  no  member  may  take  the  place  of  a “victimised” 
member,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  society.  All  the 
other  unions  have  a rule  that  disputes  between  members 
and  then-  employers  must  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council  or  the  District  Committee,  which  must  endeavour 
to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  In  the  case  of  three  of 
these,  the  rule  further  provides  that  on  the  failure  of  other 
methods  the  Executive  must  offer  to  referithe  dispute  to 
arbitration  or  conciliation.  The  International  Federation 
of  Stewards,  Seamen,  .and  Firemen  only  resorts  to  a strike 
“as  an  extreme  measure,”  and  with  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  of  the  district  and  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  Federation  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions 
has  a rule  that  even  in  the  case  of  a strike  which  the 
Executive  has  not  sanctioned,  no  federated  organisation 
may  take  the  work  of  the  men  on  strike. 

(/.)  Only  the  National  Independent  Seamen  and  Fire-  (/.)  Regv la-  j 
men’s  Association  and  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher-  'J0'" 
men  have  rules  as  to  the  attitude  of  members  towards  non-  nan-  ° 
unionists.  The  former  enjoins  on  its  members  to  proceed 
to  sea  in  any  vessel  in  which  they  sign  articles,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  “ notwithstanding 
that  other  members  of  the  crew  may  or  may  not  be  mem- 
bers of  this  or  of  any  other  seamen’s  organisation.”  The 
National  Federation  of  Fishermen  forbids  its  members  to 
engage  non-members  to  work  for  them. 

(ff.)  The  objects  of  these  different  organisations  are  teO  Objttu. 
somewhat  various,  but  there  are  several  which  are  common 
to  most  of  them,  such  as,  to  obtain  and  maintain  fair  rates 
of  wages  and  reasonable  hours  of  labour,  to  afford  legal 
and  other  assistance  to  members ; to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  ships  and  prevent  loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  to 
provide  a better  class  of  men  for  the  merchant  service. 

The  National  Independent  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Asso- 
ciation, the  International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen, 
and  Firemen,  and  the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Trades- 
men’s Union,  propose  in  addition  to  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  conciliation.  Among 
the  objects  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s  Union  are  the  promotion  of  the  Parliamentary 
representation  of  seamen ; the  assistance  of  members 
whose  interests  have  suffered  by  reason  of  prominent 
services  to  the  Union ; and  the  establishment  of  homes 
for  seamen.  The  National  Independent  Seamen  and 
Firemen's  Association  has  for  one  of  its  objects  “to 
support  freedom  of  contract ; ’’  the  Union  of  Shipmasters 
and  Officers  has  the  special  object  of  “ protecting  certifi- 
cates,” and  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen  that 
of  “improving  the  share  system.”  The  Federation  of 
Trade  and  Labour  Unions  was  formed  to  facilitate  mutual 
assistance  between  unions  in  cases  of  dispute  (‘). 

218.  (a.)  Associations  of  riggers  hold  a somewhat  different  niggers, 
position  from  those  of  seamen,  since  their  employment  is  (a.)  Biuari. 
regarded  as  a skilled  ti-ade,  but  at  the  same  time  nearly 
all  riggers  are  also  seamen,  though  experience  at  sea  is 
not  a necessary  part  of  a rigger's  apprenticeship.  The 
members  of  riggers’  societies  have  special  privileges  with  re- 
gard to  transporting  ships  and  going  l’uns  (2).  The  Loyal 
London  United  Riggers'  Association,  with  which  several 
others,  at  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Liverpool,  and  other  places, 
are  federated,  was  established  in  1853  (3).  In  1872  its 
members  obtained  an  increase  of  pay  ana  shorter  hours 
“ without  any  agitation  worth  calling  a strike,”  and  since 
then  there  has  been  no  dispute,  except  an  occasional  differ- 
ence with  an  individual  employer  as  to  a breach  of  the 
society’s  rules.  In  1889,  when  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  became  powerful,  it  began  to  be  antagonistic  to 
the  Riggers’  Unions,  and,  it  is  stated,  endeavoured  to 
debar  their  members  from  going  to  sea  in  accoi'dance  with 
their  recognised  privilege,  unless  they  consented  to  join 
the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union.  Both  on  the  Thames 
and  on  the  Clyde  riggers  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
join  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  their  work  unmolested. 

Members  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  also,  it  is 
stated,  showed  antagonism  by  cutting  down  the  prices 
for  rigging  work  on  purpose  to  get  it  into  their  own 
hands.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Riggers’  Associa- 
tion to  settle  matters  amicably  were  ignored  by  the  rival 
union,  but  through  the  co-operation  of  the  employers 


(•)  Tabulated  Rules, 
OS.  171,172  173. 


(>)  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  171,  172,  173,  174,  176,  170, 
(*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  46, 46.  (»)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  179. 


178,  183. 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  B:  PART  I.,  TRANSPORT  BY  WATER. 


B 2i8(<i.)]  the  former  maintained  its  position.  In  1890,  the 
Riggers’  Association  was  affiliated  with  the  United 
Labour  Council  of  the  Port  of  London,  but  refused  to 
obey  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  latter  on  December  5th, 
declaring  a general  strike  agaipst  some  of  the  principal 
shipping  linns.  The  Association  objected  to  any  move 
which  tended  to  strengthen  the  Seamen’s  Union  in  its 
demand  that  none  but  its  own  members  should  be 
shipped.  Moreover,  the  delegate  of  the  Riggers’  As- 
sociation on  the  United  Labour  Council  reported  that 
two  of  the  delegates  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  had  declared 
that  they  would  offace  any  smaller  unions  which  dictated 
to  them.  The  Association  therefore  issued  a counter 
manifesto,  complaining  of  the  treatment  received  by  the 
riggers,  and  protesting  against  the  proposed  strike. 
After  this  the  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Seamen's 
Union  to  a great  extent  ceased  (').  The  Clyde  Fede- 
rated Ship  Riggers’  Association  was  formed  in  1872, 
and  is  federated  with  the  London  society,  and 
with  all  the  principal  ship  riggers’  associations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (2).  The  Greenock  Ship  Riggers’  Pro- 
tective Association,  formed  in  1890,  and  the  Livorpool 
Riggers’  and  Mariners’  Trade  Society,  of  which  the  rules 
date  from  1891,  are  also  federated  with  the  London 
Riggers’  Association  (3). 

{*•)  c°"sniu-  (A)  The  rules  of  these  associations  have  been  re- 
ftnnmfni.  Each  of  them  is  governed  by  an  executive 

consisting  of  a president,  secretary,  treasurer,  three 
trustees,  and  a committee.  In  some  cases  there  is  also 
a vice-president  and  a minute  secretary.  In  the  case 
of  tho  Livorpool  Riggers’  and  Mariners’  Trade  Society, 
the  president,  secretary,  and  trustees  form  an  Executive 
Council,  with  power  to  convene  sill  special  meetings.  The 
Clyde  Federated  Ship  Riggers’  Association  has  a com- 
mittee chosen  from  the  Executive  for  tho  management  of 
tho  “ subsidiary  fund.”  There  is  in  each  case  a general 
mooting  of  the  society,  which  is  finally  responsible  for  any 
alteration  in  tho  rules. 

(<•)  Entrance  (c.)  The  entrance  fee  is  from  5s.  to  10s.,  except  in  tho 
imLT'  ®wo  of.  til0  Clyde  Federated  Ship  Riggers'  Association, 
where  it  “ varies  from  time  to  time.”  The  usual  contri- 
bution is  3d.  a week  (see  infra,  Table  of  Entrance 
Fees  and  Contributions,  pp.  178-9). 

(i.)  Benefits.  (d.)  Benefit  funds  exist  only  in  the  Loyal  London 
United  Riggers’  Association,  and  the  Clyde  Federated  Ship 
Riggers’  Association.  Tho  former  allows  accident,  dis- 
pute, and  funeral  benefit,  the  latter  dispute  and  out-of- 
work  benefit  (see  infra,  Table  of  Benefits,  pp.  178-9). 

rmkii'oni  (e0  These  two  associations  have  the  same  rule  with 
• regard  to  disputes,  namely,  that  any  member  who  has  a dis- 
pute with  an  employer  must  give  a written  notice  to  the 

E resident  or  secretary,  who  summons  the  opposing  party 
efore  the  Committee.  Appeal  from  the  committee’s  de- 
cision may  be  made  to  a general  meeting,  when  a majority 
of  votes  is  binding  on  both  sides.  The  chairman  can  order 
all  members  to  cease  work  for  the  said  employer  until  the 
dispute  is  settled.  The  Clyde  Federated  Ship  Riggers’ 
Association  and  the  Greenock  Ship  Riggers’  Protective 
Association  have  a further  rule  in  common,  that  members 
who  attempt  to  strike  for  a rise  of  wages  without  the 
sanction  of  the  office-bearers  and  Committee,  do  so  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  Liverpool  Riggers’  and 
Mariners’  Trade  Society  has  a rule  that  if  an  employer 
victimises  a member,  or  refuses  to  agree  to  the  rides  of 
the  society,  all  member's  then  working  for  him  must  leave 
work  pending  a settlement. 


0)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  46. 40.  (»)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  180.  (’)  Tabulated 
tulcs,  No.  181  : No.  182. 


(/.)  Members  of  these  associations  are  forbidden  to  r«2i8  (/vi 
work  with  non-members  while  members  are  available, 

, in  the  case  of  two  unions,  occasions  of  “sudden  (/•)  other 
danger  or  calamity  "are  excepted  from  this  rule.  In  each  "»****. 
case  there  are  regulations  with  regard  to  wages,  hours, 
overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

(*7-)  The  objects  of  the  Loyal  London  United  Riggers’  ,„■> 
Association  and  of  the  Clyde  Federated  Ship  Biglers’  J 
Association  are  “ to  protect  the  hours  of  labour,  overtime, 
and  meal  hours,  and  to  resist,  by  lawful  combination,  any 
infringement  of  the  rules  by  the  employer  or  other 
persons ; to  co-operate  with  other  societies  in  maintaining 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  trade,  and  cultivating  a 
mendly  intercourse  throughout  the  entire  profession." 

I ho  Greenock  Protective  Association  substitutes  for  the 
hist  part  of  this  statement  the  words,  “to  protect  tho 
interests  of  the  operative  portions  of  the  profession 
against  unjust  innovations  ” ('). 

statements  wero  mode  wind,  it  was  nit  found  inuvrarimt  ti n.T 

I ’ll 

tbJ^' i,v  ‘ 2*^*  in 'lSliT^mou  wore  brought 

of  U'm“  W"Y*  T"S  " Stl  lk0'  <10-)  Tlmt  tllC  Pcdoratl0u  nraploycd 
That  it  was  the  object  of  tho*  Federation  to  ^Seamen's 


Union  (•).  In  contravention  of  tikes 

aentatlvea  of  tho  Shipping  Federation  . v 
lioliny  of  the  Federation  to  gjve  prefcrcnco 


incompetent 
tickets  were  never  g 

hoys  (■»).  (4.)  That 

tima  that  the  man  here  referr 
stated  that  they  were  willing 


Federation  agents  h 


into  the  mercantile  marine, 

• *-  people  without  discharges,  except,  in  the  i 
i of  the  Cardin  strike  was  widely  known 


it  the 


take  employment  anywhere  (*>1.  '(5.)  That 
■rtiL  ueen  known  to  Cake  money  in  return  for  em- 
•.  ' . y-  reasonably  suspected  of  doing  so  would  be  In- 

stantly dismissal  (*•).  (li).  That  tlm  Federation  officials  give  tickets  to  nil 
applicants  who  can  show  the  requisite  sea  service,  and  that  in  the  instance 
quoted  to  the  contrary  the  (acts  were  incorrectly  stated  ('■).  (7.)  Tlmt  tile 
Fede.atlon  hail  never  interfered  with  the  current  rates  of  wages  (8.) 
That  the  Federation  lmd  never  had  a single  agent  abroad.  (».)  Tiuvt  tho 
Fcilenition  officials  hail  no  knowledge  of  their  labourers  being  armed.  (10.) 
Unit  tjlie  Federation  hid  never  employed  m hoard  of  any  such  persons  ('’j. 
•)  the  Federation  was  simply  a defensive  uniou  ( '•)  v\  ith  rogaid 
toy  of  the 

women,  or  lutcrfereil  to  prevent  thonVS’miTsig’nii'ig  articles  lit 
uuioes.  (3).  That  the  Union  hnd  never  called  ont  crews  who  lmd 
signed  articles,  (j.)  That  the  Union  had  established  call  offices  on  tho 
iyno  for  tho  convenience  of  sldpowners  in  engaging  seamen  t ,0i.  M.)  Thnfc 
the  notion  of  the  Union  lied  increased  the  wagra  Sf  seTmci.  (i).  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  stated  (J.)  That  in  n large  number  of  cases  officials 
and  members  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  hnd  been  convicted  for  assaults  on 
uon-uuiomsts,  and  that  the  shipping  offices,  «.g„  at  South  Shields,  Cardiff, 
Glasgow,  and  in  London, hail  been  systematically  blocked  by  unionists  to  nu 
extent  which  rendorod  police  assistance  necessary  (•■).  (2.)  Tlmt  tho  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  himself,  and  other  officials,  had  been  oonviotod  of  colling 
out  men  who  had  signed  artiolos  (»).  (8.)  That  no  trace  conld  be  found  of 
“ a-  'he  secretary  deseribed,  and  that  shipowners  had  no  difficulty 

“ ' lp,“t  the  rise  in^wnges  in  1882  — - 
m of  tho  Seamen's  Union  (’•). 


p.  36.  (••)  Digest  Vol.I,p.  33.  '(’) 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  33,  37  ; C.  Edwards,  8915. 
Vol.  II..  n. 48.  (■■)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 

(“)  Digest,  Vol.  IL,  p. 
el.  II,  p.  29.  (■*)  Digi 


pp.  28,31,  51.  , 

^‘)  Digest,  Vol.  I 


- . -I.  Wilson,  9485.  . , 

(»)  Digest,  VoL  I,  p.  33. . (">)  Digest, 
pp.  48, 40. 60.  (■»)  Digest,  Vol,  II. 

18.  (■*)  Digest,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  28,  41. 

*"  " {")  Digest, 


(”)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21 


76278. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR 


Table  of  Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions 


Tabulated  Rules, 


BenoSt. 

Hull  Seamen  and  Marine 
Firemen's 

Amalgamated  Association. 
No.  m. 

National  Independent 

Firemen’s  Association, 
Liverpool. 

No.  172. 

North  of  England 
Sailors'  and  Sea-going 
Firemen’s 

Friendly  Association, 
Sunderland. 

No.  173. 

International  Federation 
of  Stewards,  Seamen, 
and  Firemen, 
United  Kingdom. 
No.  174. 

National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Union, 

United  Kingdom. 
No.  175. 

3.  Accident  - 

5i.  a week  for  28  weeks.  • 
In  case  of  shipwreok,  the 
Committee  or  general 
meeting  determines  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

20«.  a week  for  five 

five  weeks ; 10s.  a 
week  for  five  weeks. 

— 

A snm  not  exceeding  202., 
in  weekly  instalments  of 
10s.,  unless  tho  Counoil 
sees  fit  to  pay  it  in  a 
different  way. 

3.  Dispute  - 

The  Committee,  or  amoet- 
iug  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  determines  the 
amount  to  be  paid  each 
ivook  to  members  who 
arc  on  strike,  or  victi- 
mised by  the  employers. 
Legal  assistance  may 
also  be  granted  to  mem- 
bers with  a good  claim 
or  defence. 

Legal  assistance  may  bo 
given  when  considered 
necessary  by  tho 
Managing  Committee 
or  secretary.  • 

Such  sum  will  bo  paid 
as  tho  Committee  of 
Management  may 

think  the  funds  of  the 

Such  sum  is  paid  as  the 
district  Committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors,  may 
determine.  Legal  as- 
sistance is  provided  for 

necessary  by  thu  district 
committee. 

12s.  a week,  or  2s.  a day, 
and  Is.  a week  for  each 
child  under  12  years  of 
age.  Victimised  mem- 
bers receive  not  more 
than  12s.  a week  till  work 
is  obtained^ or  a^nmp 

benefit  is  not  allowed  if 
the  funds  in  hand  are 
lower  than  in  tho  pro- 
portion of  2s.  0,1.  a mem- 
ber. Legal  assistance 
can  bo  k^aiitcd  by  tho 

S.  Distress  - 

For  loss  of  clothes  at 
sea,  compensation  not 
exceeding  22. 

ce^vr01'cICIpc\"s7tiou 

For  loss  oi  clothes  at  sea, 

For  loss  of  cluthos  at  sea. 

4.  Funeral  - 

01.  - 

22.  for  members  of  one 
year's  standing,  and 
an  additional  10s.  for 
every  year  of  mem- 

member's  death 

through  shipwreck. 

After  one  year's  member- 
ship, 12.  10s.,  and  an 
additional  10s.  for  cooli 
additional  year,  up  to  a 

but  42.  if  his  wife  dies 
first,  and  the  remaining 
62.  on  his  own  death. 

5.  Out-of-work 

0.  Siok  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10s.  a week  for  18  weeks ; 
6s.  a week  for  20  weeks ; 
2s.  6rf.  a week  for  any 
further  period  at  the 
discretion  of  the  branch 

1.  Superannuation 

After  20  years'  member- 
ship, if  disabled,  a sum 

not  exceeding  two-thirds 

member  has  made  to  the 

8.  Travelling 
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paid  to  Associations  of  Employed  (Shipping).  B*18 

Nos.  171-83. 


Amalgamated 

Seamen 

and  Tradesmen's 
Union,  & 
United  Kingdom. 

No.  177. 

Federation  of  Trades 
and  Labour  Unions 
connected  with  the 
Shipping, 

Carrying,  and  other 
Industries. 

No.  178. 

Loyal  London 
United  Riggors' 
Association. 
No.  179. 

Clyde  Federated 
Ship  Riggers' 

Glasgow  Branch. 
No.  180. 

Greenock  Ship 
Riggers'  Protective 
Association. 

No.  181. 

Liverpool  Riggers’ 

Mariners' 
Trade  Society. 
No.  182. 

National  Federation 
of  Fishermen, 
United  Kingdom. 

Must  not  oxcoed 
2s.  fid. 

2s.  Gd. 

serving  tlicir  time 
entrance  fee.  IU'1' 

5».  Boys  under  18 
years  of  ago  are 
admitted  free ; 
from  18  to  21,  they 
pay  Is.  entrance 
foe. 

10s.  ... 

Is.,  subject  to  altera- 
tion by  tlio  Execu- 
tive Committee  from 
time  to  time.  For 
other  than  British 
born  subjects  tho 
entrance  fee  is  51. 

Not  more  than  3d.  a 
week,  subject  to 
alteration  by  tho 
Executive  Council. 
Honorary  members 
subscribe  10s.  Orf.  a 
year.  The  contribu- 
tion to  tho  optional 
sick  and  burial  fund 
is  from  Is.  to  U.  4d. 
a month,  nooording 

Each  organisation 
contributes  jd.  a 
member  at  tho 

3d.  a week.  If  on 
tiro  death  of  a 
member  the  funds 

101.,  nlevyis  raised 
on  overy  member 
to  raise  tho  re- 
quired amount. 

3d.  a week.  Boys 
contribute  for  the 
first  two  years,  id. 

third  and  fourth. 
Id.  a woek ; for 
the  ^ fifth,  ljd.  a 

4d.  a fortnight. 
Boys  under  21  pay 
half  contribution. 

3d.  a week  - 

Sd.  n week.  The  con- 
tribution to  tho 
optional  sick  and 
burial  fund  is  from 
4d.  to  6 d.  a week, 

according  to  ago. 

subscribe  not  less 
than  10s.  fid.  a year. 
Levies  may  he  mado 
when  the  Executive 
thinks  it  expedient. 

by  Associations  of  Employed  (Shipping). 


Nos.  171-7,  179,  180,  183. 


Union  of 

Shipmasters  ami  Officers, 
United  Kingdom. 


Amalgamated 

Seamen  and  Tradesmen's  Union 
United  Kingdom. 


Clyde  Federated 
dp  Riggers'  Associatio 
Glasgow  Branch. 


temporary,  but  if  per- 
cent, to  be  continued 

to  m. 

12j.  a week,  and  Is.  a week 
for  each  child  under  12 
years  of  age.  Victimised 
members  receive  12s.  a 
week  till  employed,  or  a 


n member's  death,  51. 


After  15  years'  membership, 


thirds  of  his  contributions. 

2i.  a day  for  the  first  month ; 
"•  * day  for  the  second 
month,  to  cease  as  soon  as 
the  mernbor  owes  three 
_ months'  contribution . 


regained,  or  a lump  snm  of 
201.,  from  which  all  previous 
weekly  paymontsaro  deducted. 
No  disputo  benefit  is  granted 

ssSslSS 


10j.  a week  for  18  weeks  ; 5s.  i 
week  for  20  weeks ; 2s.  fid.  i 
woek  for  any  fnrther  period  a 
the  discretion  of  the  Com 


9s.  a week  for  six  weeks ; 4s.  a 
week  for  six  weeks.  The  relief 
must  be  repaid  us  soon  as  work 
is  obtained. 


g days,  for  not 

i eight  weeks 
lie  of  the  acci- 


Half  time  for  all  time  lost 
until  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 


10s.  a week  for  10  weeks ; 7s.  fid. 
a week  for  10  weeks ; 5s.  a 
week  for  10  weeks. 


:.  on  the  death  of  a 


iOl.  at  member’s  death,  but  41. 
if  Ids  wife  dies  first,  and  the 
remaimng  81.  on  his  owu 


The  books  of  members  who 


ment  are  cleared  by  the  subsidiary  fund, 
r claim  but  tho  clearance  of  members’  bo 
be  granted  unless  there  is  21.  in  hand. 


is  accident  benefit. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[5  319.]  219.  There  are  only  two  conspicuous  instances  of  organi- 

sation of  this  kind  in  industries  connected  with  shipping, 
joint Bonnia.  These  are  the  Southampton  Free  Labour  Association  and 
the  Plymouth  and  District  Free  Labour  Association,  of 
similar  constitution  and  method,  and  founded  under 
similar  circumstances. 

(«.)  The  (a.)  The  formation  of  the  Southampton  Free  Labour 
fan^'reT'  Association  immediately  followed  the  dock  strike  of 

Labour  September  1890,  by  which  the  trade  of  that  port 

was  soriou.aly  monftced,  though  there  was  no  adequate 
cause  of  dispute  between  the  employers  and  employed. 
The  employers  proposed  that  an  Association  should  be 
formed  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  state  of  things.  The  proposal  was  warmly  received 
by  1,000  or  1,200  workmen  at  a mass  meeting  of  persons 
interested  in  the  matter,  held  on  the  20th  of  October 
1890.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Free  Labour 
Association  were  then  settled  and  adopted.  It  was 
constituted  as  “ an  Association  of  workmen  and  employers 
in  the  port  of  Southampton,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and 
for  maintaining  and  promoting  the  trade  of  the  port." 
The  members  comprise  44  employers  and  firms,  and  up  to 
January  1892  about  2,200  workmen  had  been  enrolled, 
that  is,  practically  the  whole  number  of  employers  and 
employed  connected  with  the  unskilled  waterside  industries 
of  Southampton  belong  to  the  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  employers’  section 
and  the  workmen’s  section.  Each  has  its  separate  com- 
mittee, and  is  represented  on  the  Council.  The  workmen’s 
section  is  divided  into  sub-sections  according  to  the 
different  branches  of  labour  employed  by  the  Dock 
Company,  the  wharf  owners,  and  the  steamship  companies. 
Each  of  these  sub-sections  elects,  at  a separate  meeting,  a 
representative  on  the  workmen’s  committee,  and  this 
election  is  freo  from  any  control  or  suggestion  by  the 
employers.  The  workmen’s  committee  meets  regularly 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  usually  once  a month,  and  no 
employer  or  employer’s  representative  attends  any  such 
meeting  except  by  a special  request  from  that  committee. 
Any  sub-section  can  use  the  office  of  the  Association  for 
a private  meeting  at  any  time,  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  employers.  The  employers’  committee  is 
called  whenever  it  is  found  necessary.  The  Council 
consists  of  20  members,  in  equal  numbers  of  workmen 
and  employers.  The  workmen’s  representatives  are 
nominated  at  the  sub-sectional  meetings,  but  all  members 
are  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  the  Association  acts  is  as 
follows:  A body  of  workmen  having  a grievance  for 
which  their  employer  does  not  give  them  a satisfactory 
remedy,  would  instruct  their  representative  on  the 
workmen’s  committee  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  next 
committee  meeting  for  discussion.  If  the  complaint  is 
considered  a legitimate  one,  the  question  is  again  brought 
before  the  employer  in  the  name  of  the  workmen’s  com- 
mittee. Failing  a satisfactory  settlement,  the  workmen's 
committee  is  entitled  to  ask  for  a joint  conference  with 
the  employers'  committee  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter 
from  both  points  of  view,  and  arrive  at  a decision.  In 
case  the  committees  do  not  agree,  a final  court  of  appeal 
is  provided  in  the  Council,  which  is  a sort  of  second 
chamber.  The  Association  in  this  way  acts  as  a board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  its  decisions 
are  not  legally  binding.  The  first  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  secure  freedom  of  agreement  between  workmen 
and  employers,  and  also  freedom  of  communication 
between  them  without  the  intervention  of  outsiders,  for 
the  mutual  consideration  and  settlement  of  all  differences 
which  may  arise.  The  advantages  of  such  an  Association, 
it  is  pointed  out,  are  that  the  interests  of  individuals  are 
protected  by  the  whole  body  of  then-  fellow-workmen, 
and  at  the  same  time  any  measure  which  an  individual 
may  advocate  is  thoroughly  considered  by  intelligent 
persons  .before  any  action  is  taken.  Workmen  and 
employers  deal  directly  with  each  other,  and  the  work- 
men s representatives  on  the  committee  and  council  are 
selected  from  those  who  have  actual  experience  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  each  department.  Again,  when  a 
question  is  placed  before  an  employer  by  these  represen- 
tatives, the  decision  does  not  depend  on  his  opinion  alone 
but  is  considered  by  a body  of  employers  engaged  in 
various  though  similar  classes  of  trade.  The  Association 
provides  an  easy  means  of  bringing  workmen  and 
employers  together  to  discuss  differences  calmly  instead 
of  entering  on  a disastrous  strike.  The  Association  has 
it  is  stated,  already  been  very  useful  in  promoting 
harmony  and  adjusting  small  matters,  and  has  established 
its  position  as  affording  a means  of  communication  between 
masters  and  men,  and  so  tending  to  prevent  strikes.  It 
encourages  a feeling  of  the  real  community  of  interest 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  therefore  both 


(6.)  Th> 
Plymouth 
and  Diurid 
Free  Labour 


parties,  it  is  stated,  prefer  it  to  the  Union.  There  was  at 
first  an  idea  among  some  of  the  men  that  the  Association 
might  be  used  to  reduce  wages,  but  when  the  subject  was 
introduced  at  a joint  committee  ‘meeting,  the  employers 
disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  the  idea  was  at  once 
dispelled  (').  A witnoss  representing  the  Dock  Labourers’ 

Union  denies,  however,  that  the  workmen  place  any  meat 
confidence  in  the  Froe  Labour  Association,  and  states  that 
they  “dare  not  speak  out  ’’  at  its  meetings,  and  that  they 
are  in  harmony  with  tlio  employers  only  because  they 
have  been  defeated  and  have  no  alternative.  It  is  stated 
that  membership  of  tho  Association  is  a condition  of 
employment  at  the  Southampton  Docks,  but  this  is  denied 
by  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association  (3j  It  is 
p:u-t  of  tho  work  of  the  Association  to  act  as  a labour 
registry.  It  keeps  a list  of  men  unemployed,  stating  the 
kind  of  work  required,  and  circulates  it  among  employers. 

It  has  also  established  an  accident  fund,  a sick  fund 
and  a sayings  bank.  The  accident  fund  is  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  casual  labourer,  who  is  “ nobody’s  man  ” 
having  no  permanent  employer  to  tako  an  interest  in  him 
Members  while  in  work  pay  a penny  a week,  which 
insures  them  for  that  week,  and  in  case  of  accident  they 
receive  10*.  a week  for  total  disablement,  and  5s.  a week 
for  partial  disablement  for  10  weeks.  In  a case"  of  fatal 
accident  the  momber’s  family  receives  8/.  The  employers 
have  a guarantee  fund  of  about  1,000k,  in  case  the  sub- 
scriptions should  not  moot  the  claims.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  a committee  consisting  of  three  workmen 
and  three  employers,  elected  annually  from  the  Joint 
Committee  of  tho  Association.  The  sick  fund  applies 
only  to  sea-going  members,  who  are  unable  to  keep  up 
thoir  subscriptions  to  tho  ordinary  benefit  societies.  A 
subscription  of  2d.  a week  secures  a benefit  of  10*.  a week 
for  10  weeks  during  sickness  on  shore,  and  5s.  a week  for 
a further  period  of  10  weeks.  The  saviugs  bank  is  in 
connection  with  the  Post  Office,  and  receives  deposits  of 
1«.  and  upwards,  up  to  5 1.  (3) 

(5.)  The  Plymouth  and  District  Freo  Labour  Association 
was  formed  after  the  strike  which  took  place  in  the  house- 
coal  trade  of  that  port  in  October  1890.  It  is  an  or- 
ganisation of  employers  and  employed,  primarily  for  the  laon 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  its  constitution  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Southampton  Free 
Labour  Association.  It  has  separate  comnuttees  and  a 
joint  council.  Disputes  have  frequently  been  referred  to 
the  council,  but  the  only  serious  question  before  it  has 
been  that  of  the  division  of  tho  work.  Membership  is 
open  to  everyone  whose  character  is  thought  satisfactory, 
and  preference  of  employment  is  given  to  those  who  hold 
a free-labour  ticket.  It  is  a rule  of  the  Association  that 
members  shall  work  indifferently  with  unionists  and  non- 
unionists.  The  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  Association 
has  been,  it  is  stated,  a material  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  support  given  to  the  unions  which  exist  in  Ply- 
mouth (<).  J 

n W'1  corme°tion  with  the  Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry  (e.)  Other 
Coal  Trimmors’  Association  there  is  a “ disputes  commit  joM  ioari‘ 
tee  which  acts  as  a board  of  conciliation.  It  consists  of 
one  colliery  proprietor,  one  shipowner,  and  one  trimmer,  or 
representative  of  the  trimmers.  This  body  is  said  to  have 
acted  successfuUy  in  the  settlement  of  disputes!5).  At 
•Hull  there  is  a board  of  conciliation  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  of  men  representing  the 
different  unions,  with  an  umpire  whose  decision  is  final. 

Up  to  February  1892  no  dispute  had  yet  been  submitted 
to  it.  1 here  is  a similar  board  of  conciliation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Leeds  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  which 
represents  all  the  trades  of  the  district  (°).  An  instance 
was  mentioned  of  the  entire  failure  of  a scheme  of  joint 
organisation  similar  to  that  which  Las  succeeded  at  South- 
ump^°Ui^dri?  yD?outh‘  A»gust  1890  a Committee  of 
tbe  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  with  a view 
to  establishing  a board  of  conciliation  which  should 
remedy  the  “great  disorganisation ” at  that  time  existing 
m trade.  The  scheme  had  been  very  carefully  thought 
out  Dy  the  dock  owners,  and  handed  to  the  workmen  for 
their  consideration.  An  Association  was  to  have  been 
formed,  called  the  Bristol  Channel  Docks  Association  of 
Employers  and  Workmen,  whose  members  were  to  nomi- 
nate a joint  committee  equally  representative  of  employers 

and  employed,  which  should  act  as  a referee  on  questions 
of  forms  of  contract,  wages,  and  general  conditions  of 
work.  This  scheme  was  accepted  by  the  Cardiff  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
irades  Council  of  Cardiff  as  the  representative  of  the 

(9  Digest,  Vol.  n,  pp.  15,  08,  ! 
pp.  IT,  18.  (-;  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  t, 

an  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  21,  0 
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trade  unions  of  tho  district,  to  take  any  part  in  the  for- 
i!,is  mation  of  a board  of  conciliation  on  which  non-unionists 
were  to  bo  represented.  Since  the  aim  of  the  promoters 
was  to  form  a body  which  should  be  thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  every  class  of  labour  which  was  then  in  a state 
of  disturbance,  the  idea  of  excluding  any  section  could 
not  be  entertained,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned  ('). 
bivers  Axn  220.  («.)  Tho  Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and 
oixu-s.  Barge  Owners,  River  Thames,  was  registered  under  the 
Organisi-  Trade  Union  Acts  in  1890  (3).  Its  members  number  about 
*■*  120,  representing  5)7  firms.  4,(500  barges,  and  50  or  GO  steam 

°y  ' tugs  are  owned  by  members  of  the  Association  (s).  They 
(«.)  History  employ  about  4,000  men  and  apprentices  licensed  under 
md Extent.  Watermen  and  Lightermen’s  Act,  exclusive  of  watch- 
men and  labour-el’s  (').  As  an  instance  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  Association  it  was  stated  tliat  on  tho 
occasion  of  a strike  of  watermen  and  lightermen  in  1889, 
which  affected  only  one  firm,  the  whole  of  tho  firms 
belonging  to  the  Association  came  forward  and  did  the 
work  of  the  firm  that  was  threatened  (•"•). 

(i.)  Coaituu-  (J.)  The  Association  is  managed  by  a general  committee 
'a'ltnmrni.  called  the  Council,  which  consists  of  20  or  HO  members  of 
the  Association,  who  are  elected  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.  The  Council  is  intended  to  represent  as  far  as 
possible  the  various  branches  of  the  lighterage  trade.  A 
president  and  three  vice-presidents  are  elected  annually 
from  the  members  of  the  Council  at  the  general  meeting. 
There  are  also  a treasurer,  a secretary,  two  auditors,  and 
two  trustees.  All  questions  before  the  Council  are  decided 
by  vote,  the  chairman  having  a easting  vote.  The  Council 
may  appoint  special  committees,  with  power  to  appoint 
sub-committees  from  their  number.  At  a general  meeting 
each  firm,  company,  or  individual  has  one  vote  only. 

(f.)  Entrance  (<j.)  Members  pay  an  entrance-fee  of  1/.  Is.,  and  an 
MrSit  annual  subscription  of  2s.  Gd.  for  each  barge,  with  a niaxi- 
tigiti,  mum  of  21/.,  and  a minimum  of  If.  Is.  for  the  year. 

W oijnts.  The  objects  of  tho  Association  arc  to  protect  the 

general  interests  of  the  master  lightermen  and  barge  and 
tug  owners  of  the  Port  of  London  ; to  consider  and  deal 
with,  for  the  benefit  of  members,  all  questions  relating  to 
lighterage,  demurrage,  rates  and  charges,  wages  of  work- 
men, and  all  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  trade  ; to 
establish  a central  place  of  mooting  for  business  purposes ; 
to  arbitrate,  when  requested  by  both  sides,  upon  any 
question  between  any  mombors  of  the  Association,  or 
between  any  member  of  the  Association,  his  workmen, 
and  others ; and  to  rogulato  tho  relations  between  mastex-s 
and  workmen  ("). 

to?1’  221.  (a.)  No  ovidonce  was  given  as  to  the  existence  of  any 

Bmpiojod.  organisation  of  watermen  and  lightermen  befox-e  the  year 
1870.  A society  then  existed  called  the  Thames  Working 
M /Mor ji.  Lightermen  and  Watermen’s  Protection  Society,  which  in 
that  year  presexited  a petition  against  the  transfer  of  the 
powex-s  of  the  Watermoxx’s  Compaxxy  to  the  Thames  Cou- 
sex-vancy.  In  1871  the  Society  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  px-omote  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  constitution  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Ooui-t  of  the 
Watermen’s  Company  C).  After  that  date  nothing  more 
is  stated  with  regard  to  this  Society,  but  by  1888  at  tho 
latest  there  was  a xxew  ox-ganisation  under  the  same  secre- 
tary, called  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Thames  Water- 
men and  Lightermen.  The  actioxx  of  this  society  has, 
it  is  stated,  been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  enfox-cing  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  navigation  of 
the  river  (®).  According  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary, 
the  expense  incui-red  in  the  year  1890  in  prosecuting  under 
the  Thames  Acts  was  sit  least  1,0001.,  but  another  witness 
alleged  that  the  Society’s  balaixce  sheet  showed  the  amount 
to  be  considerably  loss  (9).  During  the  dock  stx-ike  of 
1889  the  lightermen  wero  necessarily  thrown  out  of 
employment  (,u).  Wheix  it  was  pver  they  x-eturned  to 
work  on  the  terms  of  Lord  Brassoy's  award,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  official  repx-esentatives  of  the  employers 
and  the  Unioxx ; but  disputes  have  since  occurx-ed  in  which 
each  side  has  accused  the  other  of  violating  the  terms  of 
the  award  (").  The  Society  has  6,000  membex-s,  of  whom 
5,500  are  subscribers,  while  the  rest  are  “ non-finaxxoial.” 
They  are  all  either  water-men,  or  lightermen,  duly  licensed 
by  the  Watermexx’s  Company,  or  apprentices,  of  whom 
there  is  a large  number  The  total  number  of  licensed 
watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  Thames  is  stated  to  be 
about  8,000  (13),  excluding  apprentices,  who  are  said  to 
number  1,493  (H).  Immediately  after  the  lighter- 
men’s strike  in  1889,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 


Foremen  Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames  was 
formed.  It  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Thames  Watermen 
and  Lightermen,  who  objected  to  working  under 
foremen  who  did  not  belong  to  their  union.  The 
foremen  were  not  disposed  to  join  it,  and  therefore 
formed  a society  of  then-  own.  It  contains  nearly  300 
members,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  men  employed 
in  the  bxxsiness  (').  In  the  same  year  was  formed  the 
Amalgamated  Tug  Boat  and  Ferrymen’s  Union,  whose 
mombors  are  chiefly  what  ax-e  called  deep-sea  tugrnen, 
employed  in  towing  ships  in  the  Channel.  A year  after 
its  formation,  tho  Union  obtainod  by  negotiation  an 
iucroa.se  of  wages  varying  from  3s.  G il.  to  10s.  a week, 
according  to  tho  different  scales  of  payment.  At  first,  it 
is  stated,  the  relations  of  tho  society  with  the  employ  era 
wore  very  friendly,  but  after  about  a year  and  a half  the 
tug  owners  on  tho  Thames  begaix  to  oppose  it,  and  “ in 
some  cases  they  have  intimidated  tho  men  not  to  belong 
to  tho  society,"  and  have  employed  non-unionists  in  pre- 
ference. The  society  itself  has  never  had  any  collision 
with  tho  employers  nor  coxxducted  a strike.  It  has  never 
had  any  dispute  on  the  subject  of  working  with  non- 
unionists.  The  socioty  has  570  members  in  London. 
The  total  number  of  deep-sea  tugmen  on  the  Thames 
is  stated  to  bo  about  740.  There  are  small  branches 
of  the  Union  in  Liverpool  and  other  ports  (*). 
The  Thames  Steamship  Wox-kex-s'  Union  was  also 
formed  in  1889.  It  is  federated  with  the  Federation  of 
Trade  and  Labour  Unions.  It  consists  of  three  bj-anclies, 
with  a total  membership  of  800  or  900,  composed  of  men 
who  load  and  disclxax-ge  steamers  in  the  coasting  trade. 
They  ax-e  not  dock  laboux-ers,  but  wox-k  on  ships 
which  load  and  discharge  by  means  of  bai-ges(3). 
Another  association  affiliated  with  tho  Fedcrotion  of 
Tx-ade  aixd  Labour  Unions,  is  the  Non-Freemen  of  the 
River  Thames,  Wharf,  Dock,  and  Canal  Boatmen’s 
Labour  Protection  Society.  The  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment is  not  stated,  but  its  present  rules  were  registered 
in  1892  (').  The  number  of  members  is  said  to  be  854, 
and,  according  to  one  witness,  it  includes  very  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  uou-freemen,  but  another 
estimated  the  latter  at  about  3,000  (*).  There 
is  also_  a society  called  the  Amalgamated  Society 
o f Engine  Drivers  and  Firemen,  which  consists  of  about 
700  members,  chiefly  employed  on  steamboats  on  the 
Thames.  No  details  of  its  histoi-y  or  constitution 
have  been  given  (°).  In  1889,  several  associations 
of  watermen  and  lightermen  were  fox-med  on  the 
Mersey  and  the  Medway.  The  Mersey  Flatmen’s 
Association  was  founded  in  March  1889,  and 
registered  in  1891.  It  obtained  advaixces  of  wages 
in  1890  and  1891,  after  very  slight  stoppages  (7).  It 
is  stated  that  disputes  were  frequent  before  its  forma- 
tion (“).  It  lias  five  bi-anohes,  two  at  Liverpool,  one  at 
Birkenhead,  one  at  Widnes,  and  one  at  Sankey  Bridge. 
The  number  of  membex-s  is  about  1,100,  including 
captains,  mates,  and  boys  over  14  years  of  age. 
Thex-e  are,  it  is  stated,  not  more  than  100  non- 
unionists  in  the  district.  The  great  majority  of 
the  men  belong  to  this  or  to  some  other  union  (°). 
The  Upper  Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Association, 
also  founded  in  1889,  has  its  headquarters  at  Runcox-n. 
There  are  branches  at  Liverpool  and  Burscough  Bridge, 
and  two  in  Manchester.  It  includes  men  working  on  the 
Bridgwater,  the  Rochdale,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  and 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Canals,  and 
on  the  Mersey  between  Liverpool  and  Warrington.  The 
number  of  members  is  1,035,  that  is,  more  than  half  tho 
number  of  watermen  in  the  districts  covered  by  the 
association.  There  are  no  non-unionists  in  the  district  (10). 
The  Bux-scough  branch  was  founded  in  February  1892, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  boatmen  in  the  district  were 
enrolled  in  it  within  a month.  The  branch  lias  applied 
to  the  employers  for  a reduction  of  hours,  but  without 
success  (“).  The  Association  has  never  attempted  to 
enforce  any  of  its  demands  by  strikes  (l2).  The  em- 
ployers have  refused  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  union  (la). 
The  United  Bax-gemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection 
Society  (River  Medway)  was  established  in  October  1889. 
The  first  movement  of  the  union  was  a stx-ike  in  March 
1890,  in  the  brick  manufacturing  districts,  by  which  a 10 
per  cent,  rise  of  wages  all  round  was  gained.  The 
majority  of  the  brick  manufactux-ers  are  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  union,  and  have  done  all  they  could  to  break  it  up. 
The  Brickmasters’  Association  “totally  ignores”  the 
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society,  and  will  not  meet  its  officials.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  since  its  formation  “ the  position 
of  the  men  with  the  firms  ” has  improved.  In  the  cement 
manufacturing  districts  on  the  Medway,  the  union  has,  it 
is  stated,  brought  the  men  “ an  advantage  of  16  or  20  per 
cent.”  The  cement  manufacturers  in  18'JO  met  represen- 
tatives of  the  men  on  a committee,  which,  however,  after- 
wards fell  through.  The  society  has  about  800  members. 
In- 1890  more  than  two-thirds  of  tho  men  engaged  in  tho 
industry  belonged  to  it,  but  the  number  decreased  con- 
siderably during  the  year  1891-92,  partly  through  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  employers,  partly  through  the 
apathy  of  the  men  themselves,  who  drop  out  of  the  union 
in  order  to  share  in  the  advantages  gained  by  combination 
without  paying  for  them.  The  districts  included  in  the 
society  arc  from  Tonbridge  to  Faversham,  in  Kent, 
and  from  Vange  to  Burnham,  in  Essex  (■).  Before 
the  formation  of  the  present  organisations  in  the 
Humber  district,  there  was  a union  called  the  Lighter- 
men and  Watermen’s  Protection  Society,  which  existed 
from  1872  to  1885.  The  wages  earned  by  its  members 
wore  very  fair  till  1885,  when  the  society  was  changed 
into  a sick  club,  and  shortly  collapsed.  Wages  then  went 
down,  and  remained  low,  the  men  being  wholly  disor- 
ganised, until  1890,  when  the  Society  of  the  Lightermen 
and  Watermen  of  the  River  Humber  was  formed.  A 
revised  scale  of  wages  was  then  sent  in  to  the  lighter 
owners,  who  sent  back  an  amended  version  which  tho 
Society  could  not  accept.  The  subject  was  then  discussed 
by  a joint  deputation,  and  an  amicable  understanding  was 
reached,  but  the  owners  did  not  abide  by  it.  A strike 
then  took  place  which  was  settled  by  arbitration.  In  the 
same  year  the  Society  sent  in  a revised  scale  of  wages  to 
the  manager  of  the  Trent  Navigation  Company,  with  an 
offer  to  send  a deputation  to  discuss  it,  which  in  this  case 
was  refused.  The  result  was  a lock-out  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  Trent  Navigation  Company,  of  whom 
about  80  belonged  to  the  Union.  After  17  weeks,  the 
company  came  to  terms,  and  the  men’s  condition  improved. 
The  lock-out  cost  the  Union  all  it  had(!).  The  Union 
has  occasionally  approached  the  employers  with  requests 
for  safety  appliances  and  other  improvements  in  accom- 
modation on  board  the  lighters,  but  without  success  (J). 
This  society  is  federated  with  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labour  Unions.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  probably 
not  a dozen  lightermen  in  Hull  who  do  not  belong  to  it, 
or  to  the  Dockers’  Union.  The  numbers  belonging  to 
theso  two  unions  respectively  are  stated  by  one  witness 
as  500  and  800,  but  another  states  that  800  or  400  out  of 
1,000  men  belong  to  the  Lightermen’s  Society,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Dockers’  Union  (4).  The  number 
of  non-unionists  in  the  Humber  district  generally 
is  said  to  be  600  or  700  (s).  There  is  also 
a society  called  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Water- 
men and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber,  whose 
members,  it  is  stated,  number  1,000  or  1,100,  but 
no  details  have  been  furnished  with  regard  to  it(°). 
The  Watermen  and  Riverside  Labourers'  Union,  in  the 
Leeds  district,  was  formed  in  1890.  It  has  conducted  one 
strike,  on  a demand  for  increased  wages.  There  was  no 
disturbance  during  the  dispute,  and  after  a fortnight  the 
masters  agreed  to  make  the  concession  required.  The 
effect  was,  however,  that  many  members  who  were 
unused  to  organisation  left  the  Society,  because  they  had 
not  obtained  all  that  they  expected,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  come  back.  On  other  occasions  the  advance 
asked  for  by  the  Union  has  been  conceded  without  a 
strike.  The  Union  has  about  120  members,  who  are 
employed  as  watermen  and  general  labourers  on  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canals  (7). 
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The  Weaver  Watermen’s  Association  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Winsford,  in  Cheshire.  Its  members  are 
employed  in  navigating  steam  barges,  or  in  taking 
charge  of  barges  towed  by  steam  (').  ^ 

(6.)  Of  these  organisations,  only  three  have  supplied 
copies  of  their  rules : th  e Mersey  Flatmeu’s  Association  the 
Thames  Non-Freemen’s  Labour  Protection  Society  ’and 
the  Thames  Steamship  Workers’  Union.  Each  of  these 
is  governed  by  an  executive  council  or  committee  con- 
sisting wholly  or  in  part  of  delegates  from  each  branch  (*). 
In  the  case  of  the  two  former  societies,  this  councU 
includes  in  addition,  a president,  who  has  a casting  vote 
a vice-presideut,  two  secretaries,  and  a treasurer,  with 
trustees  and  auditors  (3).  In  the  case  of  the  Thames 
Steamship  Workers’  Union,  each  branch  sends  five 
members,  including  a chairman  and  secretary,  to  tho 
executive  council,  who  then  appoint  a general  chairman 
and  secretary  from  tlioir  number  (•').  In  tho  case  of  the 
Mersey  Flatmen’s  Association  and  the  Non-Freemen’s 
Society,  the  supremo  authority  is  vested  in  a general 
meeting,  which  has  solo  power  to  make  or  rescind  rules. 
Branches  are  governed  by  a body  of  officials  similar  to 
those  of  the  central  organisation  (5). 

(c.)  In  each  of  these  three  societies  tho  entrance  foe  is 


11,  and  tho  contribution  3il.  a week.  (Sec  infra,  Table  of 
Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions.)  Mombci-s  who  are  a 
■ ’ i number  of  weeks  in  ar 


(e.)  Entrance 
Mated 
b It on 


s are  fined,  or  suspended 
l benefit,  or  both,  and  if  payment  is  not  made  within 
a further  stipulated  period  they  arc  expelled. 

(tl.)  Tho  Non-Freemen’s  Society  grants  dispute  <, 
and  funeral  benefit  to  its  members,  while  the  Mersey 
Flatmen’s  Association  grants  dispute  benefit  only,  and  the 
Thames  Steamship  Workers’  Union  funeral  benefit  only. 
(See  infra,  Table  of  Benefits,  page  183.) 

(c.)  In  the  case  of  the  two  former  there  are  special  (< 
regulations  affecting  disputes  betweeu  employers  and  ' 
employed  (").  It  is  provided  in  the  Mersey  Flat- 
men’s  Association  that  members  must  take  no  steps 
in  such  a case  without  the  consent  of  the  general 
secretary  or  Executive  Council  (7).  Tho  Non-Freemen’s 
Society  mis  a rule  by  which  tho  branch  affected  appoints 
a dispute  committee  to  lay  tho  matter  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  who  refer  it  to  arbitration.  The  society 
endeavours  to  form  boards  of  arbitration  for  this  pur- 
pose (8). 

(/.)  In  some  cases  there  are  rules  with  regard  to  the  atti-  ( 
tude  of  members  towards  non-unionists.  Members  of  the  " 
Mersey  Flatmen's  Association  are  forbidden  to  lend  their  T„ 
cards  of  membership  to  non-unionists,  under  penalty  of  « 
expulsion  for  the  second  offence  (“).  The  Society  of 
Lightermen  and  Watermen  of  the  River  Humber  forbids 
its  members  to  work  with  non-unionists,  and  the  Thames 
Steamship  Workers’  Union  has  a rule  to  the  same  effect, 
with  the  qualification,  “ if  unionists  are  available  ” (,0). 
The  Amalgamated  Tug  Boat  and  Ferrymen's  Union  and 
the  United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection  Society 
allow  their  members  to  work  with  non-unionists,  and  the 
latter  has  a rule  against  coercive  methods  of  biinging  in 
members  (u). 

(g.)  The  objects  of  these  societies,  so  far  as  they  are  fc 
stated,  are  for  the  most  part  simply  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour.  The  Mersey  Flatmen’s  Associa- 
tion desires  “ to  promote  a good  understanding  ” between 
employers  and  employed  ('=).  The  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  was  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  a more  adequate  test 
of  competency  for  watermen  and  lightermen,  and  with 
this  object  it  recommends  the  reconstitution  of  the  Water- 
men’s Company  (I3). 
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Table  of  Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions  paid  to  Associations  of  Employed  (Rivers  and  Canals.) 


Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  184, 185,  18G. 

Mersey  Flatmen’s  Association, 

Non-Freemen  of  the  River  Thames, 
Wharf,  Dock,  and  Canal 
Boatmen’s  Labour  Protection 
Society. 

Thames  Steamship  Workers’ 
Labour  Protection  League. 

Entrance  fee  * 

It-,  subject  to  alteration  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

tl;  subject  to  alteration  by  tbc 
Executive. 

12. 

Contribution  - 

3d.  a week.  Levies  may  be 
made  On  all  members  when 
the  Executive  deems  it 
necessaiy. 

id.  a week  and  3d.  a quarter.  A 
levy  is  raised  by  tbe  Executive 
every  quarter  to  pay  funeral 
benefits,  and  a levy  is  also 
made  in  case  of  strikes. 

3i2.  a week.  There  is  a levy  of 
Gd,  on  a member's  death. 
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BH1(,.)] Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed.  (Rivers  and  Canals.) 


Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  184,  186,  186. 


Benefit. 

Mersey  Flatmcn's  Association. 

Non-Frcemcn  of  the  River  Thames, 
Wharf,  Dock,  and  Canal 
Boatmen’s  Labour  Protection 
Society. 

Thames  Steamship  Workers’ 
Labour  Protection  League. 

Dispute  - - 

Members  receive  the  full 
support  of  the  Association. 
Victimised  members  are 
supported  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

10s.  a week ; if  sanctioned  by  the 
Executive,  the  amount  is  in- 
creased by  levy.  Victimised 
members  receive  compensation 
as  the  Executive  thinks  fit. 

10Z.  on  a member’s  death. 

Funeral  - 

101.  on  member’s  death,  and  51.  on 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Mem- 
bers are  not  allowed  funeral 
claims  for  more  than  two  wives, 
and  the  second  wife  must  be 
registered. 

2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION, 
AND  MEDIATION. 

Oosctlmtioii.  222.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  joint  committees  or  boards  of  conciliation  as  a means  of 
settling  disputes,  a great  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  employed  are  in  favour  of  such  a method, 
while  the  majority  of  employers  state  that  they  prefer 

(direct  and  informal  negotiation  between  the  actual  parties 
to  a dispute,  rather  than  any  prearranged  machinery  of 
decision  (').  One  of  the  latter,  however,  the  manager  of  the 
Millwall Docks, approved  of  conciliation  boards  on  theliues 
of  those  which  already  exist  in  the  north  of  England  (5),  and 
an  employer  of  dock  labour  at  Plymouth  also  approved  of 
conciliation  if  introduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dispute  (3). 
The  choice  of  representatives  of  the  employed  on 
a conciliation  board  is  a matter  of  controversy. 
Witnesses  representing  trade  unions  maintain  the  right  of 
unionist  workmen  to  conduct  negotiations  with  their 
employers  through  the  officials  of  their  society,  and  the 
Hull  conciliation  board  is  formed  on  this  principle.  Some 
recommend  in  addition  that  the  employers  should  be 
organised,  and  should  negotiate  only  through  official 
representatives.  On  the  other  hand  objections  are  made 
to  official  representation  of  either  side,  and  several 
witnesses,  both  employers  and  employed,  insist  very 
strongly,  for  practical  reasons,  that  the  men  actually 
employed  in  the  work  in  question  are  the  only  suitable 
persons  to  discuss  its  conditions  with  the  employers.  The 
latter,  it  is  stated,  prefer  in  most  cases  to  “ meet  the  men 
themselves,”  irrespectively  of  the  union.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  experience  of  different  witnesses  has  varied 
considerably  with  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  trade 
organisations  to  purposes  of  negotiation.  A further 
question  arises  from  the  alleged  difficulty  of  securing 
compliance  with  the  decisions  of  a board  (’).  It  is  pro- 
posed by  one  witness  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  insti- 
tution of  boards  of  conciliation  with  legal  powers  to 
adjudicate  finally  on  rates  of  wages  or  any  other  question 
in  dispute  (s).  In  the  opinion  of  another  -witness  a board 
of  conciliation  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  should 
have  no  power  to  give  judgment  between  the  disputants, 
but  should  direct  its  attention  mainly  to  eliciting  a true 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  the  information  of 
the  public  as  well  as  of  those  immediately  concerned  (°). 
AAtatiou.  223.  Arbitration,  or  the  reference  of  a dispute  to 
persons  not  directly  concerned,  is  a mode  of  settlement 
with  regard  to  which  very  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed. 

^ ouS'r"  Large  number  of  witnesses  representing  the 

' employed  were  in  favour  of  the  general  principle,  though 
differing  on  questions  of  method  (7).  Instances  were 
mentioned  in  which  arbitration  had  been  found  successful, 
sometimes  after  the  failure  of  other  and  less  formal 
attempts  at  settlement.  Thus  the  London  dook  strike 
of  1890  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  intermediaries 
who  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Dock  Companies  on 
behalf  of  the  men,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  award  was 
still  practically  upheld  in  its  entirety  (8).  In  September 


1890,  the  Union  of  Lightermen  and  Watermen  of  the 
Rivor  Humber  met  the  employers  on  a joint  committee 
for  the  discussion  of  a revised  scale  of  wages,  and  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled.  However,  at  a general 
meeting  of  the  lighter- owners,  the  action  of  their  deputa- 
tion was  repudiated,  and  the  men  accordingly  ceased  work, 
and  offered  the  owners  a fresh  scale  or  an  appeal  to 
arbitration.  The  owners  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the 
dispute  was  immediately  settled.  The  men  gained  by 
the  award,  which  has  since  remained  in  force  (').  The 
Conciliation  Board  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  also  arbitrated  with  success.  On  one  occasion  it 
settled  a dispute  “ after  an  horn's  discussion,”  and  the 
question  has  never  since  been  re-opened  (s).  One  witness 
representing  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union,  stated  as  the  general  result  of  his  • 

experience,  that  the  decision  of  an  impartial  abitrator 
was  always  accepted  by  the  men  (s). 

(A)  Several  of  those  witnesses,  chiefly  employers,  who  (?■)  a"'hle 
opposed  the  principle  of  arbitration,  did  so  on  the  ground  opi,Zns. 
that  a simple  discussion  of  differences  between  employers 
and  omployed,  with  a view  to  an  amicable  arrangement, 
is  preferable  to  any  formal  and  compulsory  method  of 
settlement.  To  resort  to  the  latter  is  apparently  regarded 
as  an  admission  of  the  existence  of  antagonism,  and  is 
therefore  unacceptable  to  those  who  wish  to  ignore  that 
point  of  view,  and  to  promote  mutual  confidence  between 
employers  and  employed,  on  the  ground  of  a common 
interest.  It  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  when  a ques- 
tion of  conditions  of  labour  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  actual  experience  of  the  work,  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  bring  in  experts  from  elsewhere.  Those  who 
are  immediately  concerned  necessarily  understand  the 
details  of  the  subject  better  than  any  outsider  (').  An 
instance  was  given  in  which  arbitration  was  thought  to 
have  been  detrimental  to  trade.  In  1889  a strike  of 
Thames  lightermen  and  watermen  was  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion under  Lord  Brassey,  on  the  basis  of  a statement  of 
the  views  of  both  parties,  and  of  an  agreement  already 
made  between  them.  The  award  was  accepted  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  Union 
respectively,  but  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  made 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade,  and  that  the  transhipment  business  of  the  port  of 
London  had  been  considerably  injured  in  consequence. 

The  tendency  of  this  business  to  divert  to  Continental 
ports  had  already  set  in,  and  from  that  time,  it  is  stated, 
it  developed  into  a rush  (s).  It  was  also  objected  against 
arbitration  that  its  machinery  is  too  cumbrous  for  cases 
where  speedy  decision  is  essential  (6).  It  was  proposed 
that  in  preference  to  arbitration,  an  official  investigator 
of  disputes  should  be  appointed,  who  should  be  thoroughly 
well-informed  and  impartial,  and  have  power  only  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  of  Agriculture.  This 
would  prevent  the  intervention  of  untrained  investigators, 
and  the  report  of  such  an  official  would  assist  the 
press  in  forming  a correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of  a 
dispute  (7). 

(c.)  The  difficulty  of  upholding  awards  was  recognised  (C.)  practical 
as  a practical  objection  to  arbitration,  both  by  those 
who  advocated  and  those  who  opposed-it  on  grounds  of 


. <1 PJ?0®.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  53,  59 ; Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  90-9.  (=)  Digest,  VoL  I, 
p.59.  (^Digest,  Vol.  IT,  p.  99.  0)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  96-9.  (*)  Digest,.  (')  Digest,  Vi 
nSLJkPVSl-  <“>  Digest,  Vnl-  P-  ®8.  (’)  Digit,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  68,  60,  p.  131.  M Di( 
Digest,  Vol.II,  pp.  06,  97.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  L.pp.  49, 50.  . (*>  Digest,  Vol. 
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(<l.)  Method). 
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arbitration. 


principle.  It  was  mentioned,  for  example,  by  one  of 
the  former,  that  in  January  1890,  Mr.  Thomas  Scrutton, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  drew  up  an  agreement  on 
behalf  of  six  shipping  or  coasting  companies : the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Hermitage  Company, 
the  Carron  Company,  the  Dundee  Company,  the  Aber- 
deen Company,  and  the  Irongate  and  St.  Katherine’s 
Wharf.  This  agreement  fixed  a certain  rate  of  wages 
for  the  men  employed  on  boats  and  wharves,  but  it  was 
stated  that  some  of  the  employers  had  broken  through  it 
without  notice  (').  Another  instance  was  given  of  the 
infringement  of  an  award  by  employers,  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute  in  1891,  between  the  cement  manufacturers  on 
the  Medway  and  the  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Society, 
which  was  settled  at  the  Conciliation  Board  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  stated  that  the 
men  had  adhered  to  the  award  in  every  instance,  but 
that  the  employers  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  evade 
it  (*).  On  the  other  hand,  a witness  stated  that  he  had 
known  two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  men  had  thrown 
up  an  award  which  did  not  suit  them,  though  the  em- 
ployers had  considered  themselves  bound  by  it,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  arbitra- 
tion was  useless  (s).  Another  witness  pointed  out  that 
decisions  would  not  be  so  readily  enforceable  on  the 
employed  as  on  employers  (4).  As  a means  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  it  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that 
the  award  of  an  arbitration  board  should  be  legally 
binding  on  both  sides  for  an  indefinite  time,  .and  by 
others  that  it  should  be  binding  for  a limited  period,  a 
month  or  a year.  It  was  proposed  to  enforce  it  on  the 
employed  by  a fine  imposed  by  their  unions ; or,  according 
to  another  scheme,  the  unions  should  be  under  contract 
to  support  the  decisions  of  the  .board  by  supplying  the 
places  of  workmen  who  should  refuse  compliance.  On 
failing  to  do  this  they  should  be  sued  for  broach  of  con- 
tract.(5)  Other  witnesses  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  support 
which  the  arbitrators  would  derive  from  public  opinion, 
and  regarded  it  as  unnecessary  that  powers  of  compul- 
sion should  be  vested  in  the  Board  (°). 

(d.)  (»'.)  With  regard  to  methods  of  arbitration,  the 
point  at  which  opinions  diverged  was  that  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a 11  State  Board.’’  The  secretary  of  the 
Dockers'  Union  advocated  the  establishment  of  a State 
board  of  arbitration,  with  power  to  intervene  in  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  pronounce  decisions  which  should  be  bind- 
ing upon  employers  and  employed.  It  should  have  no 
initiatory  power  to  fix  wages,  but  should  form  a court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  in  questions  arising 


under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  There  should  bo 
such  a board  in  every  district,  with  sections  for  dealing 
with  each  specific  difference  between  employers  and 
employed.  Connected  with  it  there  should  be  "an 
authority  ” in  contact  with  the  working  life  of  that  car 
ticular  district,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data.  It  i» 
thought  that  such  a system  would  encourage  the  men  to 
bring  forward  their  grievances,  and  would  oblige  em- 
ployers to  negotiate.  Several  witnesses  concurred  in  this 


(*»•)  The  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Trade  and  (l 
Labour  Unions  suggested  in  preference  an  arbitration  a 
board  not  under  State  control,  op  which  employers  and  u 
employed  should  bo  equally  represented.  The  board  0 
should  elect  a chairman,  who  should  have  a casting  vote 
m the  election  of  an  umpire.  It  should  have  legal 
power  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages,  or  any  other  question 
in  dispute.  A fair  rate  of  wages  should  be  determined 
by  an  inspection  of  the  employers’  books,  which  they 
should  be  compelled  to  produce.  The  interest  allowed 
on  an  employer’s  capital  should  be  based  on  the  existing 
rate  of  interest  on  Consols,  with  a reasonable  allowance 
for  the  risk  of  private  enterprise.  (')  One  witness  pro- 
posed that  a Government  official  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose should  have  power  to  compel  the  parties  to  a dispute 
to  submit  their  case  to  arbitration,  but  that  the  arbitrator 
should  be  appointed  by  the  employer  and  employed.  (A 
With  regard  to.thc  question  of  tho  establishment,  in  any 
form,  of  boards  of  arbitration  with  legal  powers  to  adju- 
dicate on  disputes,  an  unfavourable  opinion  was  expressed 
on  tho  part  of  a section  of  employers  not  wholly  opposed 
to  tho  principle  of  arbitration,  namely,  tho  Leith  Ship- 
owners' Society.  They  would  think  it  necessary  at  any 
rate  that  before  such  a scheme  were  accepted,  the  powers 
of  such  a board  and  the  terms  of  submission  should  be 
very  clearly  dofined,  and  the  competence  of  its  members 
ensured  (a). 

224.  In  the  ovidonce  under  consideration  no  instance  M 


was  mentioned  of  mediation  pure  and  simple,  that  is,  the 
spontaneous  intervention  in  a dispute  of  a third  party 


not  called  in  by  the  disputants.  Tho  Mansion  House 
Agreement  m 1889  was  the  result  of  negotiations  which 
had  the  appearance  of  mediation,  but  which  were  in  fact 
conducted  by  persons  called  in  by  the  men  on  strike  and 
acting  on  their  behalf  (■*).  The  witness  who  advocated 
the  appointment  of  an  official  investigator  of  disputes, 
with  the ; object,  as  he  stated,  of  superseding  tho  untrained 
intermediary,  apparently  wished  to  imply  an  objection  to 
mediation,  as  a means  of  settlement  (5). 


C.  TRADE  DISPUTES. 


1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYED. 


general  225  ( 
relations  thetrad 
BETWEEN 
Employers 
and  em- 
ployed. 


(a.)  It  is  apparent  from  the  evidence  that  in  most  of 
les  here  dealt  with,  the  frequency  of  strikes  has 
‘“^“edm  recent  years,  and  this  tendency  to  dispute  is 
attributed  by  many  witnesses  to  the  growth  of  the  “ new 
unions,”  with  which  it  has  coincided  in  point  of  time  (7) 
Cases  are  given  in  which  employers  never  had  any  trouble 
with  their  men  until  the  formation  of  one  of  these 
unions,  and  protests  have  been  made  against  their  policy 
as  detrimental  to  friendly  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  (8).  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which 
personal  relations  between  employers  and  employed  either 
did  not  exist  or  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  the 
intervention  of  the  union  appears  to  have  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  an  understanding  (*),  and  there  are  employers 
and  others  who  state  that  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to 
deal  with  an  organised  body  than  with  an  unorganised 
and  irresponsible  mass  of  men  (>»).  The  view  of  many  em- 
ployers was  expressed  as  follows  by  a representative  of 
the  shipowmng  interest  : — “ We  are  glad  to  have 
combinations  of  workmen,  but  a combination  must 
act  within  certain  fair,  right,  legal,  and  reasonable 
bounds,  and  wherever  it  oversteps  those  bounds  it  is 
becoming  a tyranny  of  a very  serious  character.” 

0)Dig< 

P-  M.  C) 


Trade  unions,  according  to  this  witness,  are  very  good 
things  so  far  as  they  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
members,  and  afford  a centre  for  the  representation 
of  the  men  in  wages  disputes ; but  when  a union  says  that 
none  but  its  own  members  shall  be  employed  in  the  trade, 
then  unionism  becomes  “ a despotism  of  a most  objection- 
“ able  kind  ”(6).  The  manager  of  the Millwall  Docks,  while 
approving  most  strongly  of  the  organisation  of  labour, 
and  regretting  that  union  executives  had  not  more  power 
over  the  men,  deplored  the  tendency  of  unions  to  federate 
for  the  purpose  of  sympathetic  action  in  disputes,  and 
regarded  such  action  as  an  injustice  which  employers 
might  fairly  resist,  and  with  every  chance  of  success  (7). 
There  is  a theory,  however,  maintained  by  some  of  the 
representatives  of  unions,  that  all  that  is  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  to  strikes  is  stronger  organisation  and 
more  extensive  federation,  and  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  a balance  of  power  between  organised  em- 
ployers and  organised  workmen  (8). 

(6.)  The  majority  of  strikes  mentioned  both  in  the  oral  £Ka 
and  written  evidence  arose  out  of  a question  of  wages,  and  pZVi. ' 
those  directly  concerned  with  questions  of  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  labour  appear  to  have  been  very  few 
and  slight  (°).  A large  number,  however,  and  those 
among  the  most  important,  have  been  due  to  questions  of 
principle,  such  as  that  of  working  with  non-unionists  or 
of  supporting  the  position  of  a federated  organisation. 

I his  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  shipping  trade  (10). 


') b P-  (’)  Digest.  Vol.  n„  p. 
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% SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

226.  (a.)  The  London  dock  strike  of  1889  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a revolution , marking  a new  era  in  the  history  of 
labour.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a great  disturbance  in  the 
labour  market,  and  the  attitude  of  the  press  and  the  public 
towards  it  was  something  unprecedented  (').  The  griev- 
ances which  led  to  it  were  connected  both  with  wa"os  and 
hours,  and  other  conditions  of  labour.  It  was  a strike  for 
an  advance  of  wages  from  5 d.  an  hour  to  Qd.  an  hour 
with  8 d.  for  overtime,  but  it  is  also  stated  that  it  was 
“ more  than  anything  to  bring  about  some  regularity  in 
the  work  ” ; to  secure  employment  for  at  least  four  hours 
at  a time  (-’).  The  plus  or  bonus  system  of  payment  for 
piece-work  was  also  mentioned  as  “really  the  cause  of 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.”  The  demand  of  the  men 
with  reference  to  this  was  that  their  representatives 
should  be  allowed  to  examine  the  Dock  Company’s  books 
aud  check  the  payments  (:l).  Another  grievance  is  said  to 
have  been  “ the  overbearing  behaviour  of  the  petty  dock 
officials  ” (').  The  strike  was  preceded  for  about  two 
years  by  a series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  men  or 
their  representatives  to  bring  about  a conference  with  the 
employers,  but  the  Dock  Companies,  it  is  stated,  refused  to 
moot  the  representatives,  or  to  believe  that  any  discon- 
tent existed.  The  secretary  of  the  Dockers’  Union 
believed  that  the  strike  might  have  been  averted  by  a 
conference,  and  therefore  considered  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  it  rested  with  the  Dock  Companies  (»). 
The  strike  Droke  out  very  suddenly  on  the  15th  of 
August  1889,  beginning  in  one  dock,  and  spreading  to 
others  (6).  The  docks  directly  concerned  were  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Dock 
Companies,  namely,  the  London  and  St.  Katherine’s 
Dock,  the  India  Looks,  the  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  and  the  Tilbury  Docket7)-  Sympathetic  strikes 
followed  at  tho  MUlwall  Docks,  and  about  a week  later  at 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and  at  the  wharves  all 
along  tho  river.  The  stevedores  throughout  the  docks 
also  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  dock  labourers  ; their 
action  was  spontaneous,  and  was  taken  without  a formal 
consultation,  but  when  their  association  met  on  the  same 
OYoning,  a unanimous  vote  was  passed  that  no  member 
should  enter  the  dock  gates  till  the  labourers  received 
what  they  demanded^).  Tho  corn  porters  on  the  south 
side  joined  in  the  strike  to  regain  the  rate  of  wages  which 
had  been  paid  in  1871  (a).  The  strike  was  conducted  by 
a committee  representing  the  wholoof  the  trades  connected 
with  the  shipping  industry  (l0).  It  lasted  till  September 
14th,  and  paralysed  the  shipping  and  dock  trade  of 
London  for  six  or  seven  weeks  (“).  It  is  stated  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  struck  were  non-unionists,  but 
“ became  union  men  afterwards  ” (■*).  During  the  strike 
the  officials  of  the  Dockers’  Union  had  several  discussions 
with  tho  Dock  Companies,  and  the  latter  admitted  the 
claim  of  the  men  to  (id.  an  hour  as  valid,  but  proposed  to 
deduct  3 cl.  for  meal  time,  which  was  half  an  hour.  The 
Dock  Companies  also  admitted  the  claim  of  the  men  to 
four  hours’  minimum  employment,  and  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation, and  indirectly  indicated  that  they  were  willing 
to  negotiate  with  the  Union  and  with  the  men  in  all 
contracts  (n).  The  strike  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Mansion  House  Agreement,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
persons  acting  as  intermediaries  on  behalf  of  the  men. 
By  the  terms  of  that  agreement  the  strikers  were  to 
resume  work  at  an  advanced  rate  of  6rf.  an  hour,  with  8 d. 
an  hour  overtime.  Sub-contract  work  was  to  be  changed 
into  piece-work,  but  with  a guaranteed  minimum  wage  of 
6d.  an  hour.  . There  was  to  be  payment  for  meal-times  in 
the  case  of  piece-work,  but  not  of  day-work.  Men  taken 
on  were  not,  as  a rule,  to  be  discharged  with  less  than  2s. 
pay.  It  was  also  undertaken  that  no  resentment  should 
be  shown  by  the  strikers  to  men  who  had  not  struck,  or 
by  the  employers  to  the  strikers  (14).  It  is  stated  that  on 
the  whole  the  men  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
but  that  the  Dock  Companies  departed  from  it  by  closing 
tht-ir  books  against  the  representatives  of  the  men.  It  is 
explained,  however,  by  another  witness  that  this  occurred 
m consequence  of  a change  of  system  from  piece-work  to 
day-work,  by  which  representatives  were  rendered  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  agreement  which  was  then  termi- 
nated  was  merely  a subsidiary  agreement  made  on  tbe 
4th  November  1889  (“).  In  the  Surrey  Commercial 
•Uoeks,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee, the  remaining  points  in  dispute  were  settled 
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between  the  manager  and  chairman  and  a deputa-  [5  226  (o.)] 
tion  of  the  men  (’).  The  wharfingers  had  no  part 
m the  agreement,  but  were  obliged  in  most  cases 
to  adopt  its  terms  (s).  There  was  less  .overtime  worked 
in  the  docks  after  the  strike,  and  employment  was  some- 
what steadied  by  an  increase  of  the  permanent  staff,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  a classified  list  of  non-permanent 
men  (3).  It  is  stated,  however,  with  regal'd  to  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  that  the  regulations  of  the  Union 
since  the  strike  have  put  a stop  to  the  transfer  of  labour 
xrom  one  department  to  another  according  to  the  pres- 
sure of  work,  and  that  employment  is,  therefore,  less 
evenly  distributed  than  before  (4).  It.  is  also  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  strike  in  these  docks  was  to 
increase  the  disposition  of  the  men  to  ventilate  trifling 
grievances,  but  that  no  actual  friction  had  resulted  (s). 

In  the  Millwall  Docks  things  went  on  much  more 
smoothly  after  the  strike  than  before,  because  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  employ  only  union  men  (8).  With 
regard  to  the  docks  under  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is 
stated  that  for  some  12  months  after  the  strike  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Dock  Companies  and  the  Dockers’ 

Union  were  much  improved,  but  that  the  subordinate 
officials  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  harmonious  work- 
ing (’)-  After  the  strike  there  were  numerous  small 
strikes  and  difficulties  in  wharf  labour,  chiefly  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  the  Mansion  House  agreement.  In  most 
cases  the  men  obtained  a settlement  on  their  own  terms, 
but  some  of  the  Union  delegates  were  left  out  of  work. 

At  St.  Bride’s  Wharf,  immediately  after  the  great  strike, 
there  was  a strike  for  payment  for  the  meal-time'  half 
hour , which  the  men  received  after  a few  days,  but  the 
proprietors  soon  afterwards  introduced  a contract  system 
under  which  there  was  no  meal-time  pay.  I11  January 
1890  there  was  a strike  at 'Hay’s  Wharf  for  meal-time 
payment  for  the  day  labourers,  who  had  understood  that 
they  were  to  receive  it,  notwithstanding  the  Mansion 
House  agreement  (8).  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  men 
came  out  unwillingly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dookors’ 

Union,  without  previous  negotiation  (°)  ; on  the  other  hand 
it  is  stated  that  after  the  failure  of  negotiation  the  men 
came  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  the  executive  of 
the  Union  had  then  no  power  to  forbid  a strike.  Tho 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Conciliation  Board  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  without  avail  (l0).  The 
men  were  given  a week  to  come  back,  but  very  few  did 
so.  The  strike  did  not  succeed,  and  most  of  the  men  lost 
their  employment  altogether  (").  The  shipping  firm  of 
Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  & Co.  had  continual  disputes  with 
the  stevedores  in  their  employment  at  the  London  Docks 
between  September  1889  aud  February  1891  (12).  At  tho 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  strikes  became  very  frequent 
after  the  shipowners  took  over  the  work  in  1889,  though 
the  men  had  asserted  throughout  the  great  strike  that 
they  would  much  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  ship- 
owners Q3).  With  regard  to  the  general  result  of  the 
strike,  it  is  stated  that  the  position  of  the  regular  dock 
labourers,  especially  the  permanent  men,  has  improved, 
though  that  of  the  casuals  has  deteriorated  (14).  The 
increase  in  wages  attracted  a better  class  of  men,  but  it  is 
stated  that  work  became  less  abundant,  and  earnings 
therefore  decreased  on  the  whole  (ls).  The  indirect  loss 
incurred  by  the  Dock  Companies  it  is  “ impossible  to  put 
into  figures.”  In  one  instance  there  was  a direct  pay 
ment  of  5,0 001.  (16),  but  the  effect  was  chiefly  shown  in  a 
reduced  dividend  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour  (17). 

A great  deal  of  tonnage  was  diverted  from  the  port  of 
London  during  the  strike,  but  the  diminution  for  tho 
whole  year  was  not,  it  is  stated,  very  serious,  and  by  1891 
the  effects  had  almost  passed  away.  The  coasting  and 
transhipment  trades  are  said  to  have  suffered  most,  but 
the  latter  had  been  falling  off  for  some  time  (18).  One 
witness  stated  that  the  tonnage  of  London  was  still 
falling  off  in  1891,  through  the  increased  expense  and 
delay  in  handling  cargo  (19). 

(5.)  In  September  1890  there  was  a general  strike  of  tho  (1.)  Soui/i- 
dock  labourers  in  the  port  of  Southampton.  The  men  amPl0ll>  188°- 
were  called  out,  it  is  stated,  by  a certain  William  Sprow, 
who  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  River- 
side, and  General  Labourers’  Union,  of  which  a branch 
had  recently  been  formed  in  the  port.  It  is  stated  that 
there  was  at  that  time  no  question  between  the  employers 
and  the  men  about  which  a strike  could  properly  be 
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royal  commission  on  LABOUR  : 


. 220  ,j  y|  declared.  An  advance  of  wages  and  a reduction  of  liours 
had  been  granted  about  a fortnight  before.  The  Dockers’ 
Union  had  been  very  active  for  some  little  time,  but  the 
advance  of  wages  was  independent  of  its  influence.  The 
Union  was  never  recognised  by  the  employers,  who  had 
never  entered  into  any  negotiations  -with  the  Union 
officials,  preferring  to  deal  directly  with  their  men.  The 
only  pretext  for  a strike  was  this  refusal  to  recognise  the 
Union  (').  According  to  another  account,  however,  the 
rise  of  wages  granted  at  this  time  by  the  Southampton 
Dock  Company  was  the  direct  result  of  the  applications 
addressed  by  the  Union  to  the  Southampton  employers 
generally,  though  the  Union  itself  was  not  recognised,  and 
all  negotiations  were  conducted  directly  by  the  men  (s). 
On  Sunday,  September  7th,  the  Dock  Company’s 
officials  called  a meeting  of  permanent  and  casual 
labourers  inside  the  docks.  A report  was  spread  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  had  been  proposed  at  this  meeting. 
The  Dock  Company’s  men  immediately  struck  in  protest, 
without  any  notice  whatever,  and  those  working  for 
other  employers  joined  in  from  sympathy,  notwithstand- 
ing a message  received  some  weeks  before  from  the  Union 
executive,  stating  that  a strike  would  not  be  sanctioned. 
On  Monday,  the  8th,  the  strike  was  fairly  widespread, 
and  on  Tuesday  it  was  general.  While  it  lasted  there 
was  a great  suspension  of  the  work  of  the  port,  and  only 
the  South  Western  Company’s  boats  running  to  the 
Channel  Islands  were  able  to  get  off.  According  to  one 
witness,  “ this  very  serious  state  of  affairs  was  aggravated 
by  a considerable  amount  of  disorder  in  the  streets.”  It 
is  stated  on  the  other  hand  that,  though  the  men  con- 
gregated at  the  dock  gates,  there  was  no  disorder  and 
no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  passenger  traffic  or  the 
transit  of  goods,  until  the  station  yard  was  opened  and 
an  engine  driven  among  the  people,  one  of  whom  stopped 
it  to  prevent  disaster.  At  this  point  the  mayor  tele- 
graphed to  Portsmouth  for  troops,  and  called  out  the 
fire  brigade  and  the  police.  On  the  10th  the  Dockers’ 
Union  in  London  sent  Mr.  McCarthy  as  their  repre- 
sentative. He  told  the  Union  officials  at  Southampton 
that  the  strike  was  entirely  against  the  rules  and  could 
not  be  recognised.  He  also  sent  a message  to  the  Dock 
Company  and  other  employers,  announcing  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  close  the  strike,  but  they  refused  to  allow 
him  an  interview.  He  therefore  led  the  men  about  the 
town  “ to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,”  and  when  they 
were  tired  sent  them  home.  On  the  next  day,  the  11th, 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  London  executive  did 
not  sanction  the  strike,  and  that  no  strike  pay  would  be 
given,  and  the  men  began  to  go  back  to  work  on  Friday 
the  12th.  By  Saturday  the  whole  difficulty  was  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Sprow,  the  Union  member  in  charge  of 
Southampton,  received  three  months’  imprisonment  for 
intimidation.  It  was  quite  clear,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
employers,  who  held  several  meetings  during  the  strike 
to  consider  the  matter,  that  work  had  been  suspended 
for  a wholly  inadequate  reason  by  the  officer  of  the 
Union,  and  also  that  the  Union  had  given  no  monetary 
support.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  a certain  amount 
of  money  was  distributed  among  the  men  out  of  their 
own  subscriptions  to  the  Union,  and  not  from  head- 
quarters, where  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  strike 
was  called  without  authority.  It  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Sprow  was  aware  of  this,  but  hoped  that  if  the 
strike  succeeded  the  Union  would  endorse  his  action  (3). 
inwffW  («■)  *n  October  1890  a strike  occurred  in  the  house-coal 
trade  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  A few  months  before, 
the  Dockers’  Union,  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England 
Labourers’  Union,  and  the  National  Gasworkers’  Union 
had  established  themselves  in  Plymouth  and  enrolled  a 
great  many  members.  They  then  began  to  “ make  the 
men  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  working,"  and  supplied  copies  of  their  by-laws  to 
various  merchants.  The  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
though  not  wishing  to  recognise  the  Unions  as  such,  were 
anxious  that  the  harmonious  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  should  not  be  disturbed.  They  held  several 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  three  Unions,  and 
also  with  the  workmen  themselves.  It  was  decided  that 
steam  gear  should  not  be  used  for  working  house-coal, 
and  a charge  of  about  4rf.  a ton  was  practically  imposed 
on  those  merchants  who  wished  to  use  it.  . The  Unions 
also  wished  to  increase  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
a certain  piece  of  work.  The  merchants,  it  is  stated, 
were  anxious  to  consider  any  reasonable  suggestion  from 
the  men,  and  to  submit  any  point  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a definite  under- 
standing, and  the  Unions  refused  arbitration.  The  main 
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point  in  dispute  was  the  question  of  unionists  working 
with  non-unionists.  On  October  29th  a non-unionist  \v:S 
engaged  as  ono  of  a gang  discharging  cargo.  The 
other  men  working  for  the  same  employer  then  struck 
and  the  union  secretaries  threatened  him  with  ruin 
unless  he  would  discharge  tlio  non-unionist  workman  and 
undertake  to  employ  only  unionists.  The  men  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  wages 
or  hours,  but  said  that  the  Union  had  ordered  them  to 
leave  their  work  because  the  employer  refused  to  dis- 
charge the  non-unionist.  After  some  weeks  the  strike 
became  general,  and  the  whole  of  the  house-coal  trade  of 
the  port  was  stopped  for  many  days.  Tho  men  who 
attempted  to  work  were  menaced  by  the  unionists',  and 
some  were  ill-treated,  and  police  protection  had  to  be 
obtained  to  enable  any  work  to  bo  done.  Tho  worst  part 
of  the  disturbance  lasted  for  about  10  days,  and  the 
loss  incurred  was  “ incalculable.”  The  employer  with 
whom  the  strike  had  begun  took  proceedings  against  the 
three  Union  secretaries  who  had  threatened  him,  and 
after  a long  lawsuit  they  were  fined  20 1.  each  and  costs. 

One  of  the  men  on  strike  was  convicted  of  assault  and 
got  six  weeks’  hard  labour.  The  Unions  did  not  offer 
conciliation  until  the  whole  difficulty  was  over  (’).  It  is 
stated,  however,  on  the  part  of  a firm  of  steamship 
owners  and  coal  merchants  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  that  tho  strike  was  brought 
about  by  the  aggressiveness  of  the  employers  rather  than 
by  the  action  of  the  Unions.  The  real  cause  of  friction, 
according  to  this  account,  was  the  attempt  of  the  coal 
merchants  to  employ  their  own  storemen  in  weighing  out 
vessels,  instead  of  the  store-weighers  of  tho  port  (3). 

227.  («.)  The  Liverpool  shipping  strike  of  1889  was  the  snipping, 
first  serious  conflict  between  the  shipowners  and  the  („.)  Uctr. 
National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  (3).  pooi,m. 
Wages  had  gone  down  considerably  during  the  depression 
in  the  shipping  trade  from  1884  to  1888,  and  when  an 
improvement  in  trade  began  the  seamen  sought  to 
participate  in  it,  and  nearly  all  the  shipowners  at  once 
gave  arise  in  wages  of  10s.  a mouth  (').  Since,  however, 
the  wages  of  Liverpool  wore  still  below  those  on  the 
Tyne,  some  of  tho  leaders  of  the  men  hoped  to  force 
a further  rise  of  10s.  (5).  The  shipowners  “ ignored  their 
demands,"  and  a strike  took  place,  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  Union  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service  Asso- 
ciation. The  strike  lasted  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and 
caused  great  distress  and  loss.  The  shipowners  declined 
to  be  coerced  and  kept  their  ships  going,  and  at  last  tho 
sailors  and  firemen  returned  to  work  at  the  former  rates. 

They  were  in  a rather  worse  position  than  before, 
because  a good  many  lost  their  employment  through  the 
introduction  of  fresh  hands.  The  Union  was  unable  at 
that  time  to  give  them  much  assistance.  In  the  following 
year  the  shipowners  in  the  large  lines  voluntarily 
conceded  the  advance  which  had  been  demanded,  “ for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  men  contented  ” (°). 


(J.)  In  May  1889  the  Leith  shipowners  consented  on  (b,)  im, 
demand  to  an  increase  of  wages  from  28s.  to  30s.  a week,  1889. 
“although  the  state  of  trade  did  not  warrant  such  an 
advance.”  The  men  professed  to  consider  this  settle- 
ment satisfactory,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
officials  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  secretary,  however,  almost 
immediately  issued  a circular  to  the  shipowners  in  Leith, 
asking  for  a scale  of  wages  equivalent  to  32s.  8 d.  a week. 

The  circular  added  that  it  was  hoped  that  this  scale 
might  be  adopted  for  the  future,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
inconvenience  arising  either  to  owners  or  men  through 
the  stoppage  of  work.  The  owners  met  and  consulted  on 
the  matter,  and  found  that  they  could  not  afford  to  give 
the  wages  asked.  On  June  3rd  the  men,  without  further 
notice,  left  their  employment  in  obedience  to  the  Union, 
and  in  breach  of  the  agreement  previously  made  with  the 
owners.  This  caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  and 
the  regular  liners  which  had  advertised  sailing  dates 
were  put  to  great  difficulty  and  delay,  and  many  of  them 
had  to  be  laid  up.  The  required  number  of  non-union 
men  were,  however,  gradually  obtained,  and  the  steamers 
got  to  sea.  A considerable  amount  of  intimidation,  it  is 
stated,  was  practised  during  the  strike.  The  non-unionists 
were  interfered  with  in  going  to  work,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  them  on  board  a depot  steamer  in  the 
Forth  Roads,  whence  they  were  drafted  off  to  their 
vessels  as  required.  In  other  cases  steamers  were 
navigated  out  to  the  roads  by  officers,  and  the  crews 
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...  put  on  board  at  certain  ports  in  the  Forth.  Serious 
( ' opposition  would  have  had  to  be  faced  in  putting  them 
on  board  in  the  dock.  There  was  a very  strong  endeavour 
10  bring  the  dock  labourers  out,  but  this  was  unsuccessful, 
probably  through  want  of  funds.  Twenty-two  steamers 
were  laid  idle  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  and  about  500 
or  600  men  were  concerned  in  it.  The  strike  nominally 
continued  after  the  steamers  got  to  sea,  but  it  was  then 
practically  at  an  end,  and  the  men  still  out  had  to  look 
for  employment  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  had  been 
for  years  in  the  same  employment,  and  it  was  a great 
disadvantage  for  them  to  lose  it.  Some  of  these  came 
and  requested  to  be  taken  back,  and  tore  up  their  Union 
books.  So  far  as  there  were  places  vacant  those  men 
were  taken  back.  The  loss  in  wages  was  estimated  at 
1,8002.  to  2,0002.,  not  reckoning  the  loss  incurred  by 
those  who  did  not  obtain  situations  at  the  end  of  the 
strike.  In  March  1 891 , a strike  again  st  the  Federation  ticket 
was  ordered  at  Leith  by  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union.  The  Leith  branch  met  to  consider  the  matter, 
but  finding  that  “ the  real  nature  of  the  ticket  had  been 
thoroughly  misrepresented  to  them  by  their  officials,"  and 
remembering  the  disastrous  strike  of  1889,  thej  members 
refused  to  come  out,  and  sent  a deputation  to  the  Leith 
Shipowners’  Society  to  inform  them  of  their  resolution. 
They  also  referred  to  the  harmonious  and  amicable  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  them  and  the  local  ship- 
owners, and  declared  their  willingness  to  sail  with  non- 
nniouists(‘).  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  in  September  1890,  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  came  into  conflict  with  it, 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  Federation  ticket,  which  mem- 
oor.-,  of  the  Union  refused  to  take.  The  Union,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  secretary,  had  no  desire  to  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Federation,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  settle  differences  by  conference.  Strikes 
against  the  Federation  took  place  at  the  ports  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Shields,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  Hull, 
Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Middlesborough,  Cardiff,  and  Swan- 
sea (-). 

(c.)  The  London  shipping  strike  of  1890  was  one  of  the 
",90'  most  serious  of  these  conflicts.  It  originated  as  follows : 
In  September  1890  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union 
claimed  a monopoly  of  certain  work  connected  with  the 
repair  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  India  Company 
in  the  Albert  Docks.  This  work  had  previously  been 
done  by  members  of  the  Hammermen’s  Union,  and  the 
shipowners  refused  to  take  it  from  them.  The  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union  then  withdrew  their  members  from 
the  ships  and  picketed  the  shipping  offices,  intimating 
that  the  ships  would  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  crews. 
The  owners  were  obliged  to  engage  free  men  for  the  first 
ship,  and  to  cause  their  crews  in  future  to  sign  articles  on 
board  ship  to  prevent  intimidation  by  unionists  (3).  The 
Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  regarded  the  practice  of  sign- 
ing on  board  as  a departure  from  the  general  custom,  and 
it  is  stated  on  their  part  that  the  men  strongly  objected  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  deprived  them  of  certain  privileges 
with  regard  to  the  transmission  and  banldng  of  money, 
and  prevented  their  having  a Union  delegate  present  to 
look  after  their  interests,  and  ascertaining  who  were  to  be 
their  shipmates  (4).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that 
the  men  made  no  such  objection  ; that  the  practice  of 
signing  on  board  was  a long-established  custom  ; that  it 
deprived  the  men  of  no  privileges,  and  did  not  prevent 
Union  delegates  from  being  present  (5).  On  December  5th 
1890  a manifesto  was  issued  from  Wade’s  Arms  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Labour  Council  of  the  Port  of 
London,  and  was  handed  in  at  the  office  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  and  at  the  offices  of  three  of  the  principal 
passenger  lines  sailing  out  of  London.  It  announced  that 
owing  to  the  shipowners  of  London  having  “ decided  to 
sign  on  board,  to  the  detriment  of  unionism  generally,” 
the  Council  required  the  workmen  represented  to  abstain 
from  any  work  that  would  “ conduce  to  the  sailing  ” of  the 
vessels  of  Messrs.  Shaw,  Savill  & Co.,  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  and  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  until  these  owners  should  undertake  for 
the  future  to  sign  and  discharge  crews  at  the  regular 
shipping  offices  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to 
sign  none  but  members  of  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen’s  Union  (6).  The  owners  of  the  lines 
in  question  applied  to  the  Shipping  Federation,  who 
placarded  London  and  the  docks  with  a poster  announcing 
the  intention  of  shipowners  generally  to  continue  to  engage 
crews  on  board  ship,  “ until  a better  spirit  should  prevail,” 
for  the  safety  and  convenience  both  of  officers  and  men, 


and  also  giving  notice  of  their  refusal  to  employ  members  [}  227  (c,)] 
of  one  particular  Union  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Preference  would  be  given,  it  was  explained,  to  sea- 
men holding  Federation  certificates,  and  these  might  be 
obtained  by  unionists  on  the  same  terms  as  by  others. 
Notwithstanding  this  explanatory  notice,  and  another 
which  was  issued  by  the  British  India  Company,  the  crews 
of  the  boycotted  vessels  came  out  on  strike,  and  also  the 
coalies,  ship  workers,  carpenters,  painters,  and  others  ; but 
the  stevedores  and  dockers  remained  at  work  (').  The 
Federation  then  took  steps  to  obtain  free  labour,  but  in 
order  to  disturb  the  labour  of  London  as  little  as  possible 
they  first  gave  the  men  on  strike  a week  for  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  free  labour  el's  were  brought 
in,  chiefly  seamen  and  fishermen  and  agricultural  labourers 
from  Kent,  a fine  set  of  men.  and,  it  is  stated,  perfectly 
competent  to  do  the  work.  A dep6t  ship,  the  “ Scotland/’ 
was  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation,  and  most  effective 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  protection  by  the  police. 

After  the  work  had  begun  the  police  were  withdrawn,  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  them  back  on  account  of 
the  riotous  conduct  of  the  men  on  strike,  who  attacked 
the  “ Scotland  ” and  pelted  the  free  labourers.  The  work 
was  done  very  well,  notwithstanding  bad  weather,  and  the 
vessels  were  enabled  to  sail  to  their  dates,  though  in  many 
cases  with  much  leas  cargo  than  they  would  ordinarily  have 
taken.  The  strike  was  utterly  defeated,  and  a great  many 
of  the  strikers  were  permanently  excluded  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  free  labour  (3).  The  dispute  went  on  till  the 
12th  of  February,  when  representatives  of  the  Federation 
of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions,  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  and  the  Dockers’  Union,  had  an  interview  with 
certain  shipowners  at  the  offices  of  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion. The  result  arrived  at  was  embodied  in  a memo- 
randum to  the  effect  that  the  deputation  would  send  tho 
chairman  of  the  meeting  a written  proposal  from  the 
Unions  on  strike,  to  be  Laid  before  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Federation  (s).  The  deputation,  however,  under- 
stood that  a definite  agreement  had  been  made  that  the 
Shipping  Federation  would  (1)  not  give  preference  to  non- 
union men,  and  (2)  would  agree  to  sign  on  crews  at  the 
shipping  offices,  provided  that  the  manifesto  of  the  United 
Labour  Council  were  withdrawn,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  no  longer  insisted  on.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  United  Labour  Council,  on 
condition  that  the  Federation  would  agree  to  re-employ 
the  coal  porters  then  on  strike.  The  Shipping  Federation 
refused  to  discuss  the  point  till  the  manifesto  should  be 
publicly  withdrawn,  and  the  block  on  the  boycotted  ships 
removed  by  the  men  returning  to  work  (4).  The  situation 
was  thus  a dead-lock,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Amalga- 
mated Stevedores'  Society  informed  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion that  unless  the  free  labour  were  removed  from  the 
port  the  stevedores  would  come  out  5,000  or  6,000  strong 
(5).  On  receiving  the  reply  that  the  Federation  had  other 
labour  ready,  they  issued  a manifesto,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  calling  attention  to  the  “ aggressive  action  of 
the  Shipping  Federation,”  and  the  “ unscrupulous  manner  ” 
in  which  they  had  “ withdrawn  concessions  ” and  broken 
off  negotiations  as  indicating  a “policy  of  extermination” 
directed  against  all  riverside  unions.  The  manifesto 
further  called  upon  members  of  tho  Stevedores'  Society  to 
cease  working  on  all  ships  in  the  Port  of  London  on 
February  25th.  A general  strike  of  the  other  riverside 
trades  was  expected  to  take  place  on  the  23rd,  and  the 
Federation  made  preparations  for  meeting  it,  but  the 
manifesto  produced  only  a partial  result,  and  was  then 
withdrawn  by  the  men  themselves.  In  the  Albert  Docks, 
however,  it  had  the  effect  of  calling  out  the  stevedores  and 
dockers  employed  by  the  three  shipping  lines  already 
blocked  by  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  and.  the  case 
became  serious.  Free  labour,  chiefly  unskilled,  was 
introduced,  and  when  the  stevedores  saw  that  these  men 
were  getting  trained  to  the  work,  they  gave  way  and  came 
back  (6).  It  was  calculated  that  the  loss  of  trade  to  the 
port  or  London  during  the  strike  amounted  to  about 
10,000  tons  a month  in  coal  alone,  with  a corresponding 
loss  in  wages  to  the  men  (7). 

(d.)  Meanwhile  another  strike  against  the  Shipping  (<*.)  Cardiff, 
Federation  was  taking  place  at  Cardiff  (s).  The  difficulties  1891  • 
which  led  to  it  began  as  early  as  August  1890,  when  a 
committee  of  the  Cardiff  Shipowners’  Association  passed 
a resolution  in  favour  of  maintaining  “ the  right  of  free 
labour."  The  secretary  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  regarded  this  as  a “ declaration  of  war,"  and  gave 
notice  that  the  Union  would  stop  all  Cardiff  vessels  from 
getting  crews  in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§  227  (A)]  stilted  that  eases  of  intimidation  and  blocking,  and  assaults 
on  the  shipping  offices  by  members  of  the  Seamen’s 
Union,  became  frequent  immediately  afterwards.  At 
Newport  and  Barry  the  coal-tippers  struck  in  support 
of  the  Seamen’s  Union,  against  vessels  with  foreign  or 
non-unionist  crews.  The  special  cases  mentioned  were 
those  of  the  steamers  “ George  Booth,”  “ Tasso,"  and 
“ ltougemont.”  In  January  1891  the  ship  “ Glen 
Gelder  ” came  to  Cardiff  for  repairs,  without  a crew  (‘). 
On  February  3rd  she  shipped  a new  crew,  who  were 
non-unionists,  and  when  she  came  under  the  coal-tips, 
the  tippers,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  refused  to  load  her.  The  Union  secretary’s 
account  of  the  matter  was  that  this  free  crew  had  been 
shipped  in  the  place  of  a unionist  crew  who  had  refused 
to  take  the  Federation  ticket.  The  manager  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  stated,  however,  that  this  was 
absolutely  incorrect,  since  the  Federation  ticket  was  not 
made  compulsory  till  February  23rd  (s).  On  the  refusal 
of  tha  Bute  Docks  Company  to  turn  out  the  steamer  as 
the  Union  required,  two  other  ships  were  blocked,  and 
the  Seamen’s  Union  then  gave  notice  that  the  whole 
dock  would  be  brought  to  a standstill.  The  company 
issued  a circular  to  the  men,  stating  that  any  workman 
leaving  his  employment  without  due  notice  would  be 
proceeded  against  for  damages,  and  that  all  labour  at  the 
Bute  Docks  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  free,  and 
that  the  company  could  not  recognise  any  attempt  to  put 
pressure  upon  other  employers  or  workmen  (s).  On 
February  5th,  however,  the  strike  became  general,  and 
the  port  was  very  seriously  blocked.  The  ships  were 
detained  for  some  days,  and  a great  loss  was  necessarily 
sustained  by  the  owners  (•').  The  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  meanwhile,  made  daily  processions  through  the 
streets  of  Cardiff,  causing,  it  is  stated,  immense  disorder 
in  the  town  (6).  The  Dock  Company  acted  very  promptly, 
and  in  a fortnight  all  the  tips  were  at  work  again  with 
free  labour  obtained  in  Cardiff.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  dock  strike  the  shipowners  began  to  obtain  crews 
more  easily  (°).  At  first  the  shipping  offices  were 
blocked,  and  intimidation  was  carried  on  by  the  Union 
pickets.  The  shipowners  therefore  placed  a depot  ship, 
the  “ Speedwell,"  in  the  Penartli  Roads,  and  the  seamen 
imported  during  the  strike  were  kept  on  board  in  drafts 
of  150  or  200  at  a time,  and  supplied  to  ships  as  required 
(7).  They  were  obtained  chiefly  from  boarding-houses 
in  Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  about  20  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  “wasters”  or  incompetent  men  who 
were  not  seamen  at  all,  but  it  is  stated  that  all  these 
were  sent  back.  The  remainder  were  very  good  average 
men  (8).  i Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  not,  it  is 
stated,  in  obtaining  men,  hut  in  conveying  them  into 
Cardiff  without  encountering  the  union  pickets  (°).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Seamen’s  Union  was  that  at  no  time  during  the 
strike  were  the  shipowners  able  to  get  more  than  150 
men  a week,  instead  of  1,000,  which  is  the  usual  number 
required  to  man  the  ships,  and  that  but  for  the  slackness 
of  trade  at  the  time,  the  victory  would  in  his  opinion 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  men  (l0).  However,  about 
the  9th  of  March,  the  secretary  requested  an  interview 
with  the  committee  of  the  Bristol  Channel  branch  of 
the  Shipping  Federation.  He  proposed  the  “ cessation 
of  hostilities,"  but  refused  to  withdraw  the  Union 
pickets  and  discontinue  the  intimidation  and  block- 
ing, unless  the  Shipping  Federation  would  withdraw 
their  ticket,  which  he  termed  a badge  of  slavery, 
although  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  merely 
implied  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  go 
to  sea  in  the  ship  on  which  he  had  signed  articles,  in 
accordance  with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  whether 
the  crew  were  unionists  or  not.  Thus  the  meeting  closed 
without  result,  since  neither  side  would  yield,  but  from 
that  time,  according  to  a representative  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  at  Cardiff,  increasing  numbers  of  unionists 
took  the  Federation  ticket,  while  remaining  members  of 
the  Union  (u).  The  strike  lasted  altogether  some  seven 
or  eight  weeks  (la). 

(e.) Aberdeen.  ( e ■)  A similar  strike  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  beginning 

1891.  on  February  24th,  1891.  The  seamen  struck  against  the 
Federation  ticket,  and  when  the  Federation  supplied 
men  to  take  their  places,  the  dockers  struck  in  sympathy, 
and  the  Federation  supplied  dockers  also.  There  was 
“ any  amount  of  free  labour  to  be  had,  and  good  labour, 
too.”  The  work  of  the  port  was  done,  and  after  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  strike  collapsed  (1S). 


(/.)  At  the  same  time  serious  disputes  were  going 
on  in  Hull  between  the  Shipping  Federation  and  the  t5 127  (*^ 
unions  connected  with  the  earryiug  industry.  In  ( , 
December  1890,  it  is  stated  by  a representative  of  l89l‘ 
one  of  these  unions,  a steamer,  the  “Mary  Aiming, " 
came  into  Hull  with  a union  crew.  The  captain 
told  an  official  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  that  they 
were  good  men,  but  that  ho  had  orders  from  the  Ship- 
ping Federation  to  ship  a non-unionist  Federation  crew. 

As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  Dockers’  Union  refused  to  dis- 
charge the  ship,  and  the  Federation  fetched  70  men  from 
Liverpool  to  work  the  cargo  into  the  lighters,  but  most 
of  the  lightermen  refused  to  take  it,  and  it  was  partly 
discharged  into  another  steamer.  Representatives  of  the 
Seamen's  Union  callod  on  the  committee  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  and  asked  that  the  union  crew  might  be  taken 
back,  but  the  reply  was  that  they  would  ship  whom  they 
liked.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a number  of  strikes 
which  wont  on  for  about  six  months,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  blame  in  the  majority  of  cases  lay  with  the  local 
officials  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  and  that  preference 
of  employment  was  frequently  given  to  incompetent 
Federation  men  over  competent  unionists  ('). 

228.  («.)  In  1889  there  was  a general  striko  of  watermen  Rhmand 
and  lightermen  on  the  Thames,  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  Canals, 
dock  strike  and  partly  on  account  of  certain  grievances  in  (a.)  nmn 
connection  with  night  work.  The  matter  was  settled  by  188s- 
the  arbitration  of  Lord  Brassey,  according  to  whoso 
award  the  wages  for  a full  night’s  work  were  raised  to  Os. 

It  is  stated  by  the  master  lightermen  that  the  cost  of 
lighterage  was  thus  increased  by  about  4 il.  a ton,  and 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  export  and  transhipment 
trade  of  the  port  of  London  (s). 

(ft.)  In  March  1890  there  was  a striko  of  bargemen  and  iM 
watermen  in  the  brick-carrying  districts  on  the  Medway.  1890.  ’ 

It  was  caused  by  a demand  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

There  had  been,  it  is  stated,  a considerable  decrease  in 
wages  for  some  time,  and  the  employers  seemed  to  be 
inclined  to  make  a further  reduction.  The  Union  (the 
United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection  Society) 
accordingly  issued  a circular,  with  a revised  list  of 
freights,  to  all  the  employers  in  the  district.  The  revised 
list  was  to  take  effect  on  March  1st,  a month  after  the 
date  of  issue.  The  employers  took  no  notice  of  it  till 
within  a few  days  of  the  termination  of  the  period 
specified,  and  then  they  gave  orders  that  the  employes 
were  either  to  give  up  their  union  tickets  or  tie  their 
barges  np.  The  union  members,  comprising  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  employed,  came  out  “ to 
a man,"  and  remained  on  strike  for  eight  weeks.  The 
strike  ended  in  the  men  withdrawing  their  demand  in 
favour  of  an  alternative  list  issued  by  the  employers. 

The  result  was  that  the  men  gained  a 10  per  cent,  rise  in 
wages,  with  other  advantages  (s). 

(c.)  In  December  1890  there  was  a lock-out  of  (e.)  Trent, 
lightermen  employed  by  the  Trent  Navigation  Com-  1880 • 
pany.  About  80  of  these  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Lightermen  and  Watermen  of  the  River 
Humber.  At  that  time  the  captains  of  the  company’s 
boats  were  receiving  24s.  a week,  and  the  mates 
16s.  a week,  and  according  to  their  calculation  their 
hours  were  80  or  90  a week,  and  they  were  some- 
times at  work  all  night.  On  November  20th  the  society 
sent  in  a revised  scale  of  wages  to  the  manager  of  the 
company,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  send  a deputation 
to  discuss  the  scale  and  any  grievance  on  either  side. 

The  manager  refused  to  meet  any  deputation  connected 
with  the  officials  of  the  union,  and,  “ as  a counter-move,” 
each  man  was  given  a week’s  notice  to  leave  the  com- 
pany’s service,  unless  he  would  sign  an  agreement  which 
the  manager  had  drawn  up.  The  society  advised  the  men 
not  to  sign  any  agreement  which  the  officials  of  the 
society  had  not  seen,  and  the  men  also  alleged  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  read  the  agreement.  They  there- 
fore refused  to  sign  it,  and  the  Trent  Navigation  Com- 
pany locked  them  out.  Sir  Albert  Rollifc  was  the  only 
director  who  agreed  to  any  conciliatory  means  of  settling 
the  dispute.  As  the  other  directors  would  give  the  men 
no  hearing,  the  Nottingham  Trades  Council  was  asked  to 
organise  a deputation.  This  deputation  was  not  received, 
hut  the  men  at  length  obtained  a hearing.  The  chairman 
then  told  them  that  the  reason  they  had  not  been  received 
long  before,  was  that  the  secretary  of  the  union  had  sent 
a very  insulting  letter  to  the  manager.  The  Mayor  of 
Newark,  to  whom  the  secretary  appealed,  agreed  that 
there  was  no  insulting  language  in  any  of  the  letters  sent 
to  the  company.  The  lock-out  lasted  about  17  weeks. 
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rs  S28  fc.)3  and  meanwhile  there  was  a severe  frost  lasting  10  or  11 

“ ’ weeks.  The  company  usually  paid  the  men  1/.  a week 

while  they  were  frozen  up,  but  in  this  case  they  saved 
the  money.  When  the  frost  was  over  the  company  came 
to  terms  with  the  men,  and  conceded  an  advance  of  wages 
of  Gs.  and  9s.  a week  to  captains  and  mates  respectively, 
and  a stipulated  amount  of  rest.  They  all  returned  to 
work,  and  their  general  condition  was  much  better  than 
before  the  dispute.  The  lock-out  cost  the  Union  “ every 
penny”  it  had.  It  had  since  appeared  that  the  Trent 
Navigation  Company  really  could  not  afford  the  scale  of 
wages  required,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Union  affirmed 
that  if  this  had  been  proved  conclusively  to  the  men, 
they  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  defer  their  demand 
till  a time  of  prosperity 

(d.)  Aire  ami  (cl.)  A strike  took  place  in  December  1891,  among  the 

CaUirr  Canal.  ^;re  an(i  Calder  fly-boatmen,  belonging  to  the  Goole  dis- 
trict of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  La- 
bourers’ Union.  The  men  asked  for  an  advance  of  wages 
of  7J  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  their  work  was  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  machinery,  which  at  the  same  time 
raised  the  profits  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Company.  The 
employers  offered  2J  per  cent,  and  then  5 por  cent.,  both 
of  which  the  men  refused.  The  union  offered  arbitra- 
tion, which  the  company  refused.  The  company  called 
a meeting  at  Goole,  on  December  22nd,  of  all  the  men 
in  their  employment,  and  issued  voting  papers  for 
deciding  the  question  of  a strike.  The  manager  of  the 
company  also  issued  a statement  of  advances  recently 
conceded.  The  men,  with  one  exception,  voted  for  a 
strike.  The  strike  lasted  four  weeks,  and  resulted  in  a 
small  concession  with  regard  to  extra  labour  in  the 
district  above  Leeds.  The  cost  to  the  union  was  about 
430Z.(S).  In  the  opinion  of  a representative  of  the 
union,  the  strike  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
employers  had  accepted  arbitration  (3). 


3.  PICKETING  AND 
INTIMIDATION,  AND  LEGISLA- 
TION RELATING  THERETO. 


Picketing  229.  A considerable  amount  of  evidence  was  given  with 
■jtiMimi-  regard  to  the  practice  of  picketing,  and  the  system  of 
intimidation  which  is  alleged  to  prevail  in  connection 
with  it. 


(a).  It  was  stated  that  the  National  Amalgamated 
ujtce?p  ng  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  shortly  after  its  formation, 
established  a system  of  pickets  outside  the  shipping 
offices  at  all  large  ports,  and  no  seaman  was  allowed  to 
approach  unless  he  could  show  a union  ticket.  Intimi- 
dation and  violence  were  openly  resorted  to  (*).  Various 
instances  of  this  were  mentioned,  and  it  was  stated  that 
many  more  could  be  quoted.  In  most  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  offenders  within  the  law,  because 
there  was  no  actual  threat  of  violence,  though  it  was 
well  understood  that  violence  was  intended,  and  such 
violence,  it  is  stated,  always  followed  if  the  “intimida- 
tion ” was  unsuccessful  Cases  of  assault  described 
as  “ brutal  ” are  said  to  have  occurred  (6).  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  system  of  picketing  shipping  offices,  an 
instance  was  mentioned  in  which  an  agent  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  was  sent  to  Tower  Hill  shipping 
office,  to  see  to  the  shipment  of  a number  of  firemen 
for  a vessel  at  Southamption.  He  reported  that  not 
half  the  firemen  desiring  to  ship  dared  enter  the  door 
of  the  office,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  pickets  of  the 
Sailors’ and  Firemen’s  Union,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
yard  to  the  number  of  150  or  200,  “threatening  to  break 
the  head  of  any  man  who  signed  on.”  Those  men  who 
were  shipped  made  their  exit  in  safety  by  a back 
door,  and  were  sent  off  from  Waterloo  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
“ the  chief  secretary  of  the  union  at  the  head  of  a very 
large  body  of  pickets  ” (7).  The  same  state  of  things  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  at  South  Shields  for  a short 
period  after  the  formation  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
and  before  the  members  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  began 
to  accept  the  Federation  ticket.  So  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly, it  is  stated,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Seamen’s 
Union  delegates  outside  the  shipping.offices  when  free 
seamen  approached  for  the  purpose  of  signing  articles, 
that  the  Federation  officials  were  invariably  obliged  to 
call  in  police  assistance  (8).  At  Newport,  Monmouth, 
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in  the  summer  of  1891,  according  to  the  report  received  [§  229  (a.)] 
by  a witness  from  the  master  of  the  s.s.  “ Trinidad,”  it 
was  highly  dangerous  for  a free  seaman  even  to  attempt 
to  enter  the  shipping  offices  at  that  port,  owing  to  the 
continual  presence  of  “ a rowdy  element  of  unionists.” 

Unless  a man  first  secured  a union  card,  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  offering  his  services,  “ and  this  too 
at  a Government  shipping  office"  (').  The  Shipping 
Federation  registry  offices  in  the  Thames  district  were, 
it  is  stated,  picketed  by  the  unions  for  manv  months 
after  they  were  opened,  and  the  men  who  used  them 
were  often  subjected  to  intimidation  and  rough  usage. 

The  registry  superintendent  iD  that  district  stated  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  savagely  attacked  by  20  or  30 
men,  led  by  an  official  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  when  going  on  board  a ship  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  (3).  It  is  stated  that  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  registry  offices  in  the  Tyne  district  “ virulent  obstruc- 
“ tion  ” was  offered  by  the  union  delegates  to  seamen 
being  shipped  through  the  Shipping  Federation,  unless 
they  held  cards  of  membership  of  the  union.  Several 
instances,  it  was  stated,  could  be  given,  of  intimidation 
and  coercion  practised  upon  free  seamen,  not  by  ignorant 
members  of  the  union  alone,  but  by  high  officials.  A 
case  was  mentioned  in  which  a union  delegate  at  South 
Shields  was  convicted  under  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act  of  preventing  a union  fireman 
from  sailing  in  a Federation  ship  on  which  I10  had  signed 
articles,  by  threatening  him  with  the  consequences  of 
doing  so  (*).  At  the  time  that  the  Seamen’s  Union  v/as 
opposing  the  issue  of  Federation  tickets  to  seamen,  from 
two  to  50  union  men  wore,  it  is  stated,  employed  daily  to 
stand  at  the  doors  of  the  registry  offices  in  North  and 
South  Shields.  Every  seaman  who  approached  was 
stopped,  and  if  he  persisted  in  running  the  blockade,  a 
system  of  jostling  began,  which  usually  ended  in  a crowd 
of  people  gathering,  the  victim  getting  severely  handled, 
ana  no  one  assailant  being  identified.  The  utmost  the 
police  could  do  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  done, 
namely,  to  keep  the  men  moving  about  a little,  or  else 
charge  them  with  obstructing  the  thoroughfare.  Such 
powers,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  of  little  use  in  preventing 
intimidation  (4).  It  was  stated  by  a member  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  that  at  Glasgow  also  there  were  at  one  time 
four  pickets  constantly  kept  opposite  the  office  of  the 
Shipping  Federation,  and  that  when  any  man  approached 
to  register  his  name  in  the  Federation  books,  the  picket 
was  reinforced  by  a large  collection  of  men  at  the  office 
door.  Such  was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  business 
that  police  protection  had  to  be  furnished  bv  the  Lord 
Provost.  There  were,  it  was  stated,  any  number  of  con- 
victions of  union  delegates  and  members  for  assault, 
some  of  which  the  witness  quoted.  After  several  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  the  intimidation  gradually 
diminished,  until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  all  inter- 
ference ceased  (s).  A representative  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  at  Cardiff  quoted  from  an  official  report  book 
a long  list  of  cases  of  intimidation  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  union  delegates  at  that  port  (8). 

(b).  Evidence  was  also  given  with  regard  to  picketing  (i.)  incwttny 
and  intimidation  during  strikes.  It  was  stated  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889 
there  was  a good  deal  of  intimidation  at  the  Milhvall 
docks,  where  the  strike  was  from  sympathy.  (7) 

During  the  strike  at  Hay's  Wharf  in  January  1890, 
there  were,  it  is  stated,  several  convictions  for 
assault,  but  it  was  difficult  to  induce  men  to 
prosecute  in  the  state  of  intimidation  which  prevailed  (8). 

It  was  stated  that  during  the  Leith  strike,  conducted  by 
the  Sailors’  and  Firemen's  Union  in  1889,  a considerable 
amount  of  intimidation  was  practised.  Non-nnionists 
were  interfered  with  in  going  to  work,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  them  on  board  a steamer  in  the  Forth 
Roads,  and  thence  draft  them  to  their  vessels.  One  case 
was  quoted,  in  which  a man  about  to  join  his  ship  was 
attacked  and  considerably  injured  by  the  strikers  (“). 

During  the  Glasgow  strike,  which  was  simultaneous. with 
the  former,  the  mtimidation  experienced  is  described  as 
“ terrible."  It  was  attributed  to  members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers  and  of  the  Sailors’  and  Fire- 
men’s Union,  which  were  acting  in  combination.  It  is 
stated  that  the  foremen  and  men  on  weekly  wages, 
employed  by  Messrs.  Allan  of  the  Allan  line,  were  so 
terrorised  that  nearly  all  of  them  left  work  -without 
notice,  telling  the  employers  privately  that  they  did  so 
on  account  of  threats  of  bodily  injury.  The  strikers,  it 
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is  stated,  congregated  in  hundreds  outside  the  sheds,  and 
both  threatened  and  attacked  men  going  to  work,  so  that 
they  were  afraid  to  leave  the  sheds,  and  had  to  bo  housed 
by  the  shipowners  either  there  or  on  board  ship.  Messrs. 
Allan  alone  had  at  one  time  nearly  GOO  men  housed  in  the 
loading  and  discharging  berths.  Prosecution  was  im- 
possible in  nearly  every  case,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  assailants,  and  of  inducing  men  who  were 
attacked  to  risk  the  consequences  of  taking  proceedings. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  it  was  intimidation  alone 
which  prevented  men  from  taking  work  on  this  occasion, 
it  was  stilted  that  when  disputes  had  occurred  simul- 
taneously at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  as  in  1890,  largo 
number's  of  men  were  willing  to  go  from  one  port  to  the 
other  to  take  work  where  they  were  not  known  (•). 
A few  months  after  this,  during  the  strike  of  the 
National  Dock  Labourers’  Union  in  Glasgow  against  the 
old  Society  of  Harbour  Labourers,  it  is  stilted  that  a ship- 
owner who  employed  members  of  the  latter  Union  was 
obliged  to  procure  a crew  from  Dundee,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Greenock  the  road  from  the  station  to  the  dock 
was  lined  with  roughs,  and  only  through  the  protection  of 
the  police  was  the  crew  saved  from  rough  usago.  A year 
later,  after  the  formation  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  the 
National  Dock  Labourers'  Union  struck,  as  on  several 
other  occasions,  against  a non-unionist  crow.  It  is  stilted 
that  owing  to  the  intimidation  and  violence  which  pre- 
vailed it  was  impossible  to  put  the  crew  on  board,  and  a 
Newcastle  crew  had  to  be  obtained  and  shipped  under 
police  protection  (“).  During  the  London  shipping  strike 
of  1890—91,  a great  deal  of  violence  and  intimidation  is 
said  to  have  been  used  towards  the  Federation  free 
labourers  (a).  According  to  one  witness,  there  were 
seventeen  convictions  for  assault  and  intimidation  out  of 
23  prosecutions,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  cases 
which  were  not  prosecuted  (*).  The  majority  of  those  con- 
victed were  unionists.  According  to  another  witness, 
there  were  quite  40  comictions  for  such  offences  during 
the  strike  (*).  Detailed  accounts  were  given  of  organised 
attacks  made  by  unionists  on  the  Federation  depGt  ship 
“ Scotland  ” in  the  Albert  Dock,  and  on  the  tug  11  Petrel,” 
which,  it  is  stated,  was  pelted  with  stones  mid  other 
missiles  while  conveying  labourers  from  the  “ Scotland  ’’ 
to  the  ship  “ Beatrice  ” in  the  Victoria  Dock.  Unorganised 
riots  were  also  described,  such  as  an  attack  upon  a number 
of  free  coal  porters  at  the  Ashburton  coffee-house,  at 
Woolwich.  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  stated,  prosecu- 
tion was  impossible,  because  the  offenders  were  imme- 
diately transferred  to  another  dock(°).  The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  & Co.,  were  obliged,  it  is  stated,  to 
prosecute  in  several  cases  for  assaults  on  their  employes, 
and  to  obtain  police  protection  for  their  men  on  board 
their  own  ships  (7).  The  general  manager  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  handed  in  letters  describing  further  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  expressed  an  objection  to  all  the  phases 
of  picketing  as  now  earned  on,  “ because  it  amounts  to 
distinct  intimidation  ” (®).  Several  witnesses  stated  that 
a great  deal  of  intimidation  was  practised  during  the 
Cardiff  strike  in  1891,  by  the  pickets  of  the  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union  (“).  “ Innocent  men  were  beaten  simply 
because  they  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  work."  There 
were,  it  is  stated,  gangs  of  men  posted  about  “in  semi- 
military style,”  and  armed  with  sticks  and  other  missiles, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  docks,  and  also  50  or  60  men 
moving  about  to  different  places,  such  as  railway  stations 
and  steamboat  landings.  For  five  weeks  the  dock  com- 
pany experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  into 
then'  docks  people  who  had  legitimate  business  there  (10). 
For  convenience  in  shipping  crews,  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion placed  a depot  ship,  the  “ Speedwell,”  in  the  Penarth 
Eoads,  and  fitted  her  up  with  accommodation  for  about 
150  men,  providing  good  food  and  a variety  of  other 
comforts.  Seamen  were  easily  obtained  from  Liverpool, 
Shields,  and  other  places,  but  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  conveying  them  into  Cardiff  without  their  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  pickets.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  stated,  a 
large  body  of  men  went  to  Bhymney  Bridge  in  order  to 
intercept  a train  full  of  non-unionist  seamen,  and  a con- 
flict was  only  avoided  by  a change  of  route,  the  Great 
Western  Company  giving  the  Federation  the  use  of  a 
branch  line  (u).  One  witness  stated  that  about  20  men 
belonging  to  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union  were  pro- 
secuted for  violence  and  intimidation  during  the  strike, 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  convicted.  A great  part 
of  this  intimidation  was,  it  is  stated,  directed  against 
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members  of  the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s  r2s9«. 
Union,  and  several  instances  were  quoted  in  this  con- 
nection  (l).  In  illustration  of  the  purposes  for  which 
picketing  has  been  employed,  a representative  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  in  the  Tyne  district  gave  an  account 
of  a strike  which  took  place  there  in  January  1892.  The 
quay  labourers  employed  by  Messrs  Currie  & Co.  refused 
to  work  under  a new  stevedore,  and  the  services  of  the 
Federation  were  called  in.  Day  after  day,  it  is  stated 
the  Federation  sent  men  belonging  to  the  Tyne  district 
to  work  the  vessels,  and  though  the  men  declared  their 
intention  of  doing  so,  in  nearly  every  case  they  failed  to 
carry  it  out.  The  witness  was  convinced  that  the  cause 
of  this  failure  was  terrorism  by  the  Union  (the  Tyneside 
and  National  Labour  Union)  in  the  form  of  threatening 
looks  and  gestures,  and  “ scurrilous  taunts.”  The  strikers 
gathered  in  a crowd  at  the  wharf  where  the  Leith  boats 
arrived,  and  men  going  to  work  wore  afraid  to  pass  them. 

At  last  men  from  other  districts  were  induced  to  accept 
employment  (!). 

(e.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  several  W 
unions  furnished  replies,  both  general  and  specific,  to  aatnuu* 
the  charges  practically  brought  against  them  of  en-  1 
couraging  a policy  of  terrorism.  The  secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions  stated  that  the 
unions  discouraged  the  use  of  violence  against  free 
labourers,  as  being  illegal,  immoral,  and  inexpedient 
and  that  this  view  was  generally  acted  upon  by  the 
members.  The  witness  quoted  the  ease  of  the  Carron 
and  Hermitage  Wharves  dispute  in  1891,  during  which, 
lie  stated,  there  was  only  one  instance*  of  an  assault  by 
a unionist  (3).  That  statement  was,  however,  afterwards 
contradicted,  and  it  was  stated  that  during  that  strike 
there  were  numerous  cases  of  very  serious  assault,  for 
several  of  which  convictions  were  obtained  (').  It  was 
stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union,  in  contravention  of  various  allegations,  that 
during  the  strikes  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Cardiff,  the 
shipping  offices  were  not  blocked  by  union  men,  and 
could  not  have  been  so,  because  the  superintendents  of 
the  offices  and  the  police  would  be  certain  to  prevent  it. 

The  witness  was  at  Liverpool  during  the  strike  of  1889, 
and  could  vouch  that  the  office  was  not  blocked,  and  that 
no  force  was  used  to  repel  men  who  were  without  union 
tickets.  The  witness  added  that  in  no  case  was  any 
shipping  office  ever  blocked  by  members  of  the  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  and  that  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union  the  violence  attending  strikes  had  greatly 
decreased.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation  committed  by  members  of  the  Union 
against  free  labourers.  Pickets  had  sometimes  been 
employed  in  largo  numbers,  but  only  for  the  lawful 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  merits  of  a dispute  and 
dissuading  men  from  working.  As  many  as  400  men 
acted  iii  this  capacity  during  the  Cardiff  strike.  The 
witness  stated,  however,  that  they  were  not  pickets  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  because  they  were  ready  to 
leave  their  posts  and  take  ship  under  any  owner,  not 
belonging  to  the  Shipping  Federation,  who  might  require 
their  services  (s). 


_(d.)  Several  witnesses  offered  suggestions  for  tho  amend- 
men t of  the  law  relating  to  picketing  and  intimidation,  utfocm- 
as  laid  down  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1875.  These  suggestions  turned  mainly  p°o"er^M, 
on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  “ intimida-  i87s. 
tion.”  (G)  It  was  urged  that  although  intimidation  was 
punishable  under  Section  7 of  the  Act,  the  absence  of  an 
exact  definition  of  the  term,  and  the  difficulty  in  any  case 
of  bringing  home  an  offence  of  that  nature,  frequently 
made  it  impossible  to  convict  unless  there  had  been  an 
actual  threat  of  physical  violence.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  one  witness  that  the  mere  assemblage  of  150  or  200 
men  as  pickets,  with  the  avowed  object  of  persuading 
men  not  to  take  certain  work,  was  enough  to  intimidate 
those  who  might  wish  to  take  it.  A threat  conveyed  in 
a look,  though  not  recognised  by  the  law,  might,  the 
witness  thought,  prove  quite  as  effectual  as  a threat 
stated  in  words.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  especially 
in  the  case  of  a sympathetic  strike,  it  should  be  illegal 
for  large  bodies  of  men  to  assemble  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  other  men  from  working,  and  that  the  fact 
of  doing  so  should  be  considered  to  amount  to  intimida- 
tion. The  definition  of  intimidation  which  the  witness 
would  adopt  was  that  contained  in  the  Irish  Crimes  Act, 
now  repealed,  namely,  “ any  words  or  acts  intended  and 
calculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or 


. (s)  Digest,  Vol,  I.,  pp. 
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danger”  ....  &c.  Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
picketing  should  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  posting  not 
more  than  three  men  at  any  on,e  place,  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  strike  and  use  reasonable  persuasion 
towards  non-unionists.  It  should  be  illegal,  however,  to 
place  pickets  on  board  ship  (').  Another  witness  recom- 
mended that  picketing  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three 
men,  if  not  disallowed  altogether.  He  referred  to  the 
system  as  “legalised  intimidation,”  pointing  out  that  few 
men  had  nerve  enough  to  face  a “ howling  mob  ” (s). 
Three  witnesses  proposed  that  all  picketing  should  be 
made  illegal.  One  of  these  pointed  out  that  with  the 
facilities  which  exist  for  diffusing  information,  picketing 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  permitted,  namely,  to  warn  men  of  the 
existence  of  a strike.  He  stated  moreover,  that  at 
present  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a conviction  under  the 
Act  for  intimidation  in  the  form  of  the  assemblage  of  a 
disorderly  crowd  (3).  Another  witness  stated  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  claim  made  by  trade  union 
loaders  that  picketing  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  without 
interference,  on  the  ground  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
persuade  men  to  refrain  from  work.  On  the  contrary, 
the  witness  stated,  pickets  were  not  selected  for  their 
eloquence,  but  for  their  size  and  strength.  The  argument 
employed  was  a threat  in  nine  cases  out  often,  and  when 
it  was  not  a threat  it  was  nearly  always  ineffectual.  The 
witness  therefore  drew  the  conclusion  that  terrorism  and 
not  persuasion  was  the  main  principle  on  which  picketing 
was  conducted  during  a strike.  He  recommended  that  it 
should  be  made  illegal  for  any  person  to  loiter  in  the 
vicinity  of  works  or  shipping  offices  on  the  occasion  of  a 
strike.  The  police  should  have  power  to  arrest  and  proceed 
summarily  against  persons  so  doing,  and  magistrates 
should  have  no  option  but  to  pass  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment on  proved  offenders.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  he 
stated,  for  innocent  people  to  prove  that  they  were 
unconnected  with  the  strike,  but  men  concerned  in  it 
would  be  called  upon  to  show  their  reason  for  hanging 
about  a place  where  they  had  refused  employment.  It 
was  urged  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  a law 
which  would  merely  put  a stop  to  the  injustice  of  pre- 
venting men  from  accepting  work  rejected  by  others  (*). 
Another  witness  proposed  practically  the  same  amend- 
ment in  the  law,  by  recommending  the  omission  of  the 
explanatory  clause  of  Section  7 of  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act.  By  two  previous  clauses 
it  is  illegal  to  “ persistently  follow  ” a person,  or  to 
“ watch  or  beset  ” his  house  or  place  of  business  “ with  a 
view  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from  doing  . . . any 
act  which  such  . . . person  has  a legal  right  to 
do,"  &c.  But  by  the  explanatory  clause,  “ watching 
“ or  besetting " does  not  include  “ attending  at  or 


(>)  Digest,  Yol.  L,  p.  71 ; S.  A.  Lews,  40G5,  1003.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  71 ; 
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near  the  house  . , . . . &c.,  in  order  merely  to  [$  22a  (&)] 
obtain  or  communicate  information."  The  phraseology 
of  this  clause,  it  is  stated,  makes  conviction  very  difficult 
in  certain  cases  where  the  fact  of  intimidation  is  evident.* 

The  information  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  was 
such  as  related  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  but 
the  information  usually  conveyed  is,  it  is  stated,  equivalent 
to  a threat,  and  intimidation  of  this  kind  has  frequently 
been  practised  with  impunity.  It  should  be  illegal,  tho 
witness  contended  in  support  of  his  suggestion,  for  men 
in  numbers  to  beset  the  approaches  to  places  where  work 
is  to  be  had,  and  by  words  or  looks,  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  give  other  men  to  understand  that  they 
will  suffer  through  taking  employment  (').  Other 
witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  to  picketing 
was  too  stringent,  and  that  workmen  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  protect  their  interests  during  a strike.  Em- 
ployers, it  was  stated,  imported  men  without  informing 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  there  was 
frequently  no  opportunity  for  the  Union  delegates  to 
point  out  the  facts  to  them.  It  was  also  maintained 
that  under  the  Conspiracy  Act  convictions  were  too 
easily  obtained  against  innocent  persons,  and  that,  so 
long  as  a man  abstained  from  violence  or  threats,  he 
ought  not  to  be  arrested  for  following  another  man  and 
persuading  him  not  to  work.  The  term  “intimidation’’ 
ought,  it  was  pointed  out,  to  be  more  clearly  defined  (3). 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Act,  it  was  stated 
that  it  frequently  happened  in  the  case  of  seamen,  that 
no  action  could  be  brought  under  it,  because  the  man 
assaulted  or  threatened  had  gone  to  sea  and  could  not 
prosecute.  It  was  suggested  that  magistrates  should 
have  power  to  convict  on  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  prosecute.  It  was 
also  stated  that  in  Scotland,  where  prosecution  under 
this  Act  rests  with  the  procurator  fiscal,  there  had  been 
great  remissness  in  giving  effect  to ' its  provisions.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  from  intimidated  persons 
was  also  referred  to  (3). 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 


* Tlio  following  is  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  interpretation  of  Section  7 
“Tlicro  is  no  doubt  that  tho  intention  of  this  section  mis  to  draw  tiie  line 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  picketing.  . . . Tlio  enactment  is 
sufficiently  clear,  with  one  exception  ; and,  subject  to  that  exception,  the 
difficulties  that  occur  in  its  application  are  such  difficulties  in  obtaining 
sufficient  evidence  against  ascertained  persons  ns  cannot  be  abolished  by  the 
wisdom  of  any  legislature  or  the  skill  of  nuy  draftsman.  The  exception  lira 
in  tho  word  ••intimidates."  Must  intimidation  bo  a threat  of  something 
which,  if  executed,  would  be  a criminal  offence  against  person  or  tangible 
property  1 Or  does  it  include  the  threat  of  doing  that  which  would  be  civilly, 
though  not  criminally,  wrongful  f Or,  lastly,  can  it  include  tho  announce- 
ment  of  an  intent  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  something  which,  without  being 
in  itself  wrongful,  is  capable  of  putting  moral  compulsion  on  tho  person 
threatened  ? A specially  constituted  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
proceeding  on  the  intention  of  Parliament  ns  shown  in  tlio  Trade  Union  Act 
of  1871,  ns  well  ns  in  tho  Act  of  1876,  lias  pronounced  the  first  of  these 
interpretations  to  he  the  correct  one.” 
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SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  rocoived  by  GROUP  B.  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


PART  II. — TRANSPORT  BY  LAND. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR: 

Tngc. 


1.  Wages. — (i.)  Statements  of  Wages  - - - - - 19G 

(ii.)  Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  - - - 201 

(iii.)  Superannuation  and  Sick  Funds  - - - 202 

2.  Hours. — (i.)  Statements  of  Hours  - 204 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours , by  Law  or  otherwise  - - 210 

3.  State  and  Municipal  Employment  - • - - - 213 

4.  Inspection  and  Registration,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  215 

5.  Accident  Funds  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation 

RELATING  THERETO  - - - - - 216 

U.  Other  Conditions  of  Labour  ------  218 

B.  ORGANISATIONS : 

1.  Organisations  of  Employers,  Organisations  op  Employed,  and 

Joint  Boards  - - - - - 220 

2.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  - 226 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES : 

1.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  - - 227 

2.  Special  Strikes  - - - ...  228 

3.  Picketing  and  Intimidation,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  - 230 


Note. 


In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  tho  Commission,  tho  Secretary  wai  diroctcd  to  prepare  Summaries  of  the 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  tho  Committees.  This  Evidenoe  included 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices. 

2.  Tho  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  Tho  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  The  Rules  of  Accident,  Sick,  Insurance  and  Superannuation  Funds  handed  in  to  the  Commission. 

5.  Certain  other  Doonments,  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  tho  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  the  above. 


Under  tho  head  of  “ Transport  by  Land,”  these  include 

(i.l  Detailed  statements  showing  tho  Hours  of  Employment  of,  and  Wages  paid  to,  Mail  Cart  Drivers  in 
' the  Service  of  the  Post  Office  Contractors  (McNamara  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Jas.  Alien,  J.  M.  Birch,  and 
0.  WebBter),  supplied  through  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

(ii.)  Return  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Workpeople  employed  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company, 
received  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  _ _ . , . 

(iii.)  Tables  relating  to  the  Wages  of  Persons  in  the  employment  of  Railway  Companies,  received  irom 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


6.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 
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royal  commission  on  labour: 


PART  II. — TRANSPORT  BY  LAND. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR  * 


[§m] 

Transport 

Railways. 
Bates  of 
wages. 

(a.)  Omni- 
buses and 
tramways. 


1.  WAGES. 


(i.)  STATEMENTS  OP  WAGES. 

230.  Information  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages 
of  men  employed  in  connection  with  omnibuses,  tram- 
ways, hackney  carriages,  cars,  drays,  and  lorries,  has 
boon  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  oral  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission.  It  appears  from  that 
evidence  that  in  these  industries  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  rates  of  wages  in  different  districts. 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  omnibuB  and  tramway  servants  the 
wages  of  drivers  are  said  to  range  between  3s.  9 cl.  and 
7s.  fid.  a day,  and  those  of  conductors,  between  2s.  and 
6s.  The  highest  rates  are  paid  in  London,  and  the 
lowest  in  Sheffield  and  Nottingham.  (')  With  regard 
to  London,  the  general  statement  was  made  by  one 
witness  that  the  wages  of  tramway  men  varied  from  4s. 
to  6s.,  and  those  of  omnibus  men  from  3s.  to  8s.  a day. 
'Phe  former  part  of  this  statement  is  approximately 
confirmed  by  further  and  more  detailed  evidence,  while 
the  latter,  if  judged  by  the  same  standard,  appears  to 
furnish  too  ’ low  an  estimate.  '.Phe  same  witness 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  wages  reforred  to  were 
insufficient  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  and  that  as  a 
general  principle  an  adequate  subsistence  wage  (which 
in  this  case  would  be  21.  a week)  should  be  paid  in 
all  industries  not  affected  by  foreign  competition.  C2) 
He  stated  that  the  wages  of  omnibus  men  had 
suffered  from  the  introduction  of  long-distance  penny 
fares  by  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  competition  with  the  London  Road  Oar 
Company,  which  had  initiated  certain  reforms  in 
omnibus  traffic.  The  witness  believed  that  the  majority 
of  tho  public  would  have  no  objection  to  the  long- 
distance penny  fares  being  increased  to  2d.  This  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  revenue  which  would  enable  the 
companies  to  raise  wages  without  affecting  dividends.  (*) 
The  secretary  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany was  also  of  opinion  that  increased  fares  might  to 
a limited  extent  add  to  the  company’s  revenue.  (4)  The 
manager  of  the  London  Road  Oar  Company,  though 
convinced  that  the  existing  fares  were  too  low,  con- 
sidered that  tho  experiment  of  raising  them  would  be 
one  of  extreme  risk.  (5)  The  wages  paid  by  omnibus 
and  tramway  companies  in  London  are  adjusted  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  length  of  service.  In  the 
case  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  the 
London  Road  Car  Company,  and  the  London  Omnibus 
Carriage  Company,  an  advance  of  6d.  a day  is  given 
after  a year’s  service,  and  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  gives  a further  advance  of  Is.  after  the  second 
years  service.  (“)  The  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company  gives  an  advance  of  Is.  fid.  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  by  successive  steps,  and  the  London,  Deptford, 
and  Greenwich  Tramways  Company  gives  an  advance 
of  Is.  to  drivers  after  four  years’,  and  9 d.  to  conductors 
after  three  years’  service.  0 It  was  stated  by  the 

Kneral  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Omnibus  and 
am  Workers’  Union,  that  the  men  had  objected  to 
this  sliding  scale  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and 
had  protested  against  it  in  the  strike  of  1891,  though 
without  result.  In  his  opinion  the  effect  of  tho  scale  is 
that  old  servants  are  dismissed  in  favour  of  cheaper 
labour.  (a)  Another  witness,  the  treasurer  of  the  same 
organisation,  supported  this  statement,  and  added 
that  the  men  engaged  to  fill  the  places  of  the  older 
servants  were  brought  up  by  advertisement  from  the 


is  with  regard  to  tho  publication  of  statistics. 


given  in  the  oral  and  written  evidence,  have  boon  dealt  with  ir 
Summary  of  the  Evidence  given  before  tho  Commission  Sitting 
Whole,  under  the  head  oi  * Labour  Department.” 


country.  In  his  opinion,  wages  should  in  all  cases  be 
equal  for  an  equal  amount  of  labour.  (‘)  The  secretary 
of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  denied  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  that  company  to  dismiss  men  in 
order  to  evade  the  increase  of  pay  under  the  sliding 
scale.  C2)  The  general  statement  was  however  reiterated 
by  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Omnibus  and 
Tram  Workers’  Union.  (3)  Sunday  work,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  is  tho  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception on  tramways  and  omnibuses  in  London,  but  the 
employes  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
have  one  Sunday  off  in  six,  and  in  all  cases  it  appears 
that  holidays  can  usually  be  obtained  either  on  Sundays 
or  week  days,  with  loss  of  pay.  (*)  The  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company,  it  is  stated,  pay  their  men 
a shilling  a day  extra  for  three  days  at  each  of  the 
public  holiday  times,  when  thoro  is  an  increase  of 
traffic.  (s)  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  omnibus  and 
tramway  servants  in  provincial  towns,  the  evidence 
related  chiefly  to  the  district  embraced  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways  and  Hackney  Car- 
riage Employes  Association,  namely,  East  Lancashire 
and  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  Nottingham. 
The  general  statement  was  made  that  rates  of  wages 
differed  in  almost  every  town  in  tho  district,  varying 
from  20s.  to  32s.  8d.  a week  for  drivers,  and  from  18s. 
to  28s.  a week  for  conductors.  (")  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  conditions  of  labour  on  the  Huddersfield 
Corporation  steam  tramways,  of  which  a further 
account  is  given  below,  under  the  head  of  State  and 
Municipal  Employment.  In  this  case  tho  wages  for  an 
eight  hours’  day  are  4s.  4d.  for  drivers,  and  3s.  6d.  for 
conductors.  The  hourly  rate  for  the  latter  is  thus  5J d., 
which  has  been  compared  with  the  average  of  6 <2.  an  hour 
on  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways.  0 It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  hourly  rate 
for  drivers  is  also  6 d.,  while  at  Huddersfield  it  is  fijd. 
The  difference  between  the  total  averages  is  thus  only 
id.  (s)  It  was  pointedout  by  the  manager  of  the  Hudders- 
field Corporation  tramways,  that  though  the  wages  of 
tramway  servants  were  certainly  higher  in  London 
than  in  provincial  towns,  the  comparison  was  unfair. 
In  the  case  of  Huddersfield  they  compared  very 
favourably  with  the  wages  of  similar  classes  of  labour 
in  the  district.  (9)  In  most  cases  there  is  Sunday  work 
without  extra  payment,  except  at  Huddersfield  and 
Edinburgh,  where  there  iB  no  Sunday  work  at  all.  (!0) 
The  Birmingham  Central  Tramways  Company  pays 
overtime  after  12  hours  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half.  (u)  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  persons  other 
than  drivers  and  conductors,  employed  by  omnibus  and 
tramway  companies,  it  was  stated  that  the  usual  wages 
of  ticket  inspectors  in  London  were  21.  a week  (l3). 
The  wages  of  horsekeepers  in  London  are  in  most  cases 
4s.  a day,  but  in  the  case  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  thiB  was  stated  as  the  maximum, 
the  minimum  being  3s.  fid.  (1S)  In  Manchester  and  the 
• north  of  England  generally,  horsekeepers  are  paid  at 
a piece-work  rate  of  2s.  3d.  a week  per  horse,  earning 
from  18s.  to  33s.  9d.  a week.  In  a few  instances, 
Sunday  labour  is  paid  at  a penny  a horse  extra.  (M) 
Washers  are  paid  by  the  London  Road  Oar  Company  at 
a piece-work  rate  of  4s.  a week  per  car,  hut  the  wages 
of  washers  and  track  men  employed  by  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  are  the  same  as 
those  of  horsekeepers.  (lf')  The  rates  of  wages  of  drivers 
and  conductors  in  different  districts  have  been  tabulated 
as  follows : — 


(•)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  08.  (2)  Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  20.  (D  Digest, 
■Vol.  III.,  p.  30.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  III., pp.  18,21 t1)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
P.21.  («)  Digest,  Vol. fil.,p.l8.  (6  Digest, Vol. III., p. 20.  (")  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  22.  (9)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  26.  {'”)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 

— * No,  328,  p.  1.  (“)  Minutes  c’ 

tni.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65. 

(>*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  18. 
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Table  showing  the  Kates  of  Wages  of  Omnibus  and  Tramway  Servants  in  different  Districts,  arranged  in 
Descending  Order.* 


Class  of  Labour. 


London  Road  Car  Company 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 

pp.  21, 22. 

R.  L.  Adamson, 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 
App.3145  - 


I Bnrnloy  Tramways  Corn- 


South  Staffordshire  Steam 
Tramways  Company. 
London,  Deptford,  and 
Greenwich  Tramways 
Company. 

| Rochdale  Tramways 


G.  T.  Jackson, 
7912. 

Digest,  Vol.  nr., 


Omnibuses  and  Cable 
Trams. 

Steam  and  Electri 
I Sheffield  (omnibuses) 


G.  T.  Jackson, 

Digest,  Yol.  III., 
p.  25. 

G.  T.  Jackson. 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 
p.  34  1 

App.  184 


Bolton  (tramways) 


Nottingham  (tramways) 
Sheffield  (tramways) 


L*  OJ] 
[A  0] 


[1  6 0] 
[1  « 0] 


[3  0] 
3 7i 


[8  3] 
3 8) 


[2  0 S) 
Cl  16  2] 


[113  3] 
[1  18  2] 


[1  6 0] 

ll  « 0] 


0 14  0t 
[1  1 0] 


'he  wages  of  drivers  begin  at  Is.,  and  of  con- 
ductors at  5s.  6 d.,  both  receiving  an  advance 
of  (id.  after  a year’s  service. 


scale  begins  at  4s.  (Id.  and  rises  to  is.  The 


re  stated  as  averages  in  the  es 


It  is  sta  ted  that  the  men  have  overy  fourth  day 
as  a holiday,  with  payment.  The  wages  for 
an  actual  working  day  are  thus  about  7s.  2d. 

-■  lasa.. 


conductors 

irom  4s.  3 d.  to  5s.  in  three  years.  The  arith- 
metic mean  lias  been  taken. 

In  this  case  the  rate  of  wages  for  drivers  was 
stated  folio  “from  4s.  fid.  lo  5s.  1W.  a day.” 
The  arithmetic  mean  bus  therefore  been 
taken. 

The  scale  for  drivers  begins  at  4s.  and  rises  to 
5s. ; for  conductors  it  begins  at  3s.  and  rises 
to  4s.  3d.  The  arithmetic  moan  has  been 
taken. 

lie  wages  of  drivers  wore  stated  to  be  “ from 
4s.  to  6s.  a day.” 

The  scale  of  wages  rises  in  a year  from  4s.  to 
4s.  8 d.  for  drivers,  and  Irom  3s.  (id.  to  3s.  8 d. 
and  4s.  for  conductors,  l'he  arithmetic  moan 
has  been  taken. 

It  was  stated  that  a few  men  in  Liverpool  ob- 
tained 6s.  a day,  but  that  for  the  most  part 
wages  were  the  same  as  in  Manchester. 

Ratos  of  pay  for  drivers  are  not  stated, 


An  eight  hours’  day  is  worked,  six  days  a weak. 


The  wages  of  conductors  arc  stated  to  be  21s.  a 
week,  which  is  said  to  he  equivalent  to  2jd. 
an  horn:,  working  13  hours  a day,  i.o.,  3s.  a 
day.  This  gives  the  number  of  days  worked 
in  the  week,  and  thus  the  wages  of  drivers 
are  obtained  from  the  hourly  rate  stated  in 
the  evidence,  namely  3Sd. 

The  wages  of  drivers  were  stated  to  range  from 
21s.  to  27s.,  and  of  conductors  from  16s.  to  26 s. 
a week,  liut  with  very  few  at  the  highest 
rate  in  each  case.  There  is  no  Sunday 
work. 

The  average  wages  of  drivers,  calculated  for 
the  week  ending  July  27th,  1892,  were  stated 
to  he  26s.  lid.,  and  of  conductors  22s.  Midi, 
thus  differing  very  slightly  from  the  estimate 
here  obtained  from  the  daily  wages. 

It  was  stated  that  the  “ average  wage  ” of 
drivers  was  from  21s.  to  26s.,  and  of  con- 
ductors from  12s.  to  18s.  The  arithmetic 


IS  " 


evidence,  but  have 


(6.)  The  difference  between  the  terms  of  employment 
of  cab-drivers  in  London  and  in  provincial  towns  pre- 
vents any  exact  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  labour. 
In  London  the  cab-driver  is  not  a Bervant  in  receipt  of 
wages,  bnt  a lessee  who  pays  a certain  price  daily  to 
the  proprietor  for  the  hire  of  the  cab,  and  reserves  the 
remainder  of  his  earnings.  (‘)  Thus  it  is  impossible  to 
speoify  any  “ standard  wage  ” for  the  London  call  trade. 
A man  may  sometimes  work  at  an  actual  loss,  and 
sometimes  earn  4 1.  net  in  a day.  (*)  Earnings  vary 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  vehicle,  place  of 
stabling,  season,  and  other  conditions.  The  average 
net  weekly  earnings  of  the  13,000  men  holding  drivers’ 


(l)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  70.  (»)  Dyke.  16,590.  10,608-9. 


licenses  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  (exclud- 
ing proprietors  of  cabs)  were  estimated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  London  Cabdrivers’  Society  at  30s.  (')  Another 
witness  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  more  than  5 per 
cent,  of  London  cabdrivers  could  be  considered  solvent.  (s) 
In  suburban  districts  a few  drivers  receive  wages,  some 
20s.  to  25s.  a week,  others  10s.  with  a commission  on 
their  earnings.  (*)  In  the  south-eastern  suburbs  cab- 
owners  allow  their  drivers  3s.  a day  out  of  their  takings, 
with  luggage  money  at  2d.  a package  as  a perquisite. 
It  was  estimated  by  a witness  representing  a firm  of 
owners  that  the  avei'age  weekly  earnings  of  the  men 
were  19s.  6 d.,  bnt  with  luggage  money  25s.  or  30s.  might 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  Til.,  p.  87.  (J)  Dyke,  16.613.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  87' 
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£§280  (i.)]  some  times  be  earned  (')  The  -wages  of  washors  and 
horsokeepers  in  Loudon  are  32s.  a week,  and  of  painters 
308.  a week.  (2)  In  many  provincial  towns  cab-drivers 
are  paid  weekly  wages,  and  in  some  cases  wages  and  a 
commission.  The  secretary  of  the  London  Cab-drivers’ 
Society  stated  that  the  latter  system  prevailed  in  Man- 
chester, and  was  found  to  work  very  well,  the  earnings 
amounting  to  about  32s.  a week,  (')  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  stated  by  a witness  represeutiiig  the  Northern 
Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways  and  Hackney  Car- 
riage Employes  Association,  that  cab-drivers  in  Man- 
chester were  paid  weekly  wages  only,  at  an  average 
rate  of  15s.,  but  in  a few  cases  amounting  to  21s.  'They 
depend  on  the  public  to  make  up  their  wages,  and 
sometimes  earn  altogether  30s.,  35s.,  or  21.  a week,  but 
the  witness  considered  the  system  extremely  unjust.  (') 
The  average  wages  at  Bolton  were  stated  to  bo  14s.  a 
week,  and  at  Nottingham  18s  (*)  Horsekccpers  in  cab 
yards  in  this  district  aro  paid  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  in  omnibus  and  tram  yards,  at  2s.  3d.  a week  per 
horse.  (*) 

(c.)  Cam,  (c.)  The  wages  of  carmen,  draymen,  and  lorry  men 

lornet?nd  were  sla,ted  to  be  extremely  low  on  the  whole,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  trade  beiug  entirely  open.  The  evidence 
shows,  however,  that  the  variation  in  rates  of  wages  in 
different  districts  and  under  different  employers  is  very 
considerable.  The  secretary  of  the  London  Carmens 
Trade  Union  stated  that  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
general  canneri  in  London  wero  from  24s.  to  24s.  (3d. 
By  “ general  carmen  ” he  understood  those  who  drive 
heavy  traffic  as  distinguished  from  light  vans.  For  job 
work  they  are  paid  4d.  or  41d.  an  hour,  or  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
a clay,  and  2s.  fid.  a night  These  rates  of  wages  are 
below  the  standard  of  the  Carmen's  Union,  which  aims 
at  establishing  a minimum  of  28s.  a week  for  one  horse, 
30s.  for  two  horses,  and  32s.  for  three  horses,  with  over- 
time at  9d.  an  hour.  These  toi-ms,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  conceded  by  a few  private  firms.  (7)  Wages  were 
said  to  be  lowest  in  the  case  of  newly  imported  country 
labour,  which  was  paid  by  somo  firms  at  the  rate  of  18s. 
to  20 s.  a wook,  and  in  the  case  of  carmen  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  contractors,  who  paid  them  from  16s.  to 
2ls.  a week.  Of  these  contractors  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Webster’s  firm  paid  the  lowest  wages,  partly 


through  employing  a large  proportion  of  hoys.  (')  On 
the  other  hand,  details  were  furnished  as  to  the  wages 
paid  by  these  contractors,  in  certain  returns  and  sum- 
maries supplied  by  the  Post  Office.  Prom  these  state- 
ments it  appears  that  the  lowest  wages  paid  are  18s.  a 
week,  and  the  highest  37.,  the  average  being  23s.  4d. 
a week.  Only  four  men  arc  employed  at  18s.,  and  only 
one  at  37.  One  of  these  contractors  pays  a minimum 
wage  of  25s.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  wages  paid 
by  Mr.  Webster  were  rather  lower  thau  those  paid  by 
the  other  contractors,  and  that  his  contract  with  tho 
Department  was  also  lower  for  the  same  class  of  work.  (2) 
Tho  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  and  Incor- 
porated Vestry  Employes  Labour  Union  stated  that  the 
carmen  employed  by  vestries  and  local  boards  in  London 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  general  and  dust  carmen, 
the  former  being  paid  weekly  and  the  latter  by  the 
piece.  Weekly  wages  vary  under  tho  vostries  from  24s. 
to  29s.  3(7..,  and  under  tho  local  boards  from  18s.  to  26s.  It 
will  be  observed  that  tho  former  are  the  highest  and  the 
latter  about  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  cannon  in  London. 
It  was  stated  that  higher  wages  were  frequently  paid 
by  poor  than  by  rich  parishes.  On  piece-work,  under 
contractors,  the  men  receive  about  10s.  or  1 5s.  a wook 
or  loss,  and  supplement  their  wages  by  tips  and  per- 
quisites. In  somo  cases  tho  union  has  succeeded  in 
substituting  a weekly  wage  for  this  system,  and  also  in 
obtaining  an  extra  rate  of  6(7.  an  hour  for  overtime,  f) 
In  provincial  towns  the  wages  of  carmen  and  draymen 
vary  from  IBs.  to  20s.  at  Bradford  (under  tho  con- 
tractors employed  by  tho  corporation)  to  28s.  in  Man- 
chester (the  maximum  wages  of  railway  lorrymen). 
Some  firms  in  Manchester  were  said  to  pay  as  low  a 
wage  aB  16s.  for  coal  carting,  but  this  appears  to  be 
exceptional , the  standard  rate  being  24s.  Overtime  after 
60  hours  a week  is  paid  at  a slightly  advanced  rate  by 
the  Midland  and  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Companies  in  Manchester,  but  the  systom  of  “ playing 
off'  ” overtime,  adopted  by  tho  firm  of  Messrs.  Thompson, 
McKay,  and  Co.,  is  said  to  bo  preferred  by  the  majority 
of  tho  mon.  O The  rates  of  wages  of  cannon,  draymen, 
and  lorrymen  in  different  districts,  have  been  tabulated 
as  follows,  London  being  taken  separately,  and  othor 
districts  in  descending  order. 


C§  830  (c.)] 


Table  showing  the  Rates  of  Wages  of  Carmen,  Draymen,  &c.,  in  different  Districts  and  Employments  arranged 
in  Descending  Order. 


Digest.  Vol.  III.,  j 

I).  «. 

Digest  Vol.  in.,] 

Memorandum  re  . 
ceived  from  the 
Post  Office  I 
Ballard,  17,811a. | ■ 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  ' 


1 Vestries 

I General  Contractors 


Messrs.  McNamara  & Co. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Birch 
Mr.  C.  Webster 
Railway  Companies 

Messrs.  Bickford  & Co. 
Messrs.  Smither  & Son 
Messrs.  Johnson  & Sons 
Mr.  Finch 
Local  Boards 


2(1  7* 

at  s 

[27  II] 
[40  6]  I 


23s.  Cxi.  ! 
22s.  1(M. 


Manchester  : 


Railway  Companies  (2-horse  I 24 
lorries). 


Of 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  Glasgow  : 
p.47. 

J.  Kelly,  18,622  - Manchester  : 


Cart  Contractors 

Railway  Companies  (1-horse 
lorries). 


21  0 
21  0 


24  6 | 

28  Of 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 


Greenock: 


Cart  Contractors 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 
p.  46. 


Manchester  : 


Colliery  Companies  and  other 
employers  of  coal  carters. 


16 


Digest,  Vol.  III., 


Bradford : 


Van  contractor's 


18 


19  0 


* It  may  Vie  observed  that  the  true  average  wage,  in  the  only  oases  where  it  is  stated,  is  considerably  below  the  mean  rate  of  wages. 

+ In  these  cases  wages  rise  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  in  the  course  of  two  years'  service.  In  no  other  case  is  the  principle  of 
adjustment  stated. 

J This  was  stated  to  be  "the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  Manchester  for  coal  carting.” 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  45. 
Statements  by  Mr.  Ballard.) 
Schedules  ot  Questions,  p.  3, 


(s)  Ballard,  17,811a.  (Memorandum  on 
(’)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  46.  Answers  to 
(4)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  47. 
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rs  281.3  231.  Tile  ev"iB!1C6  S'vei1  With  regard  to  fluctuations 

fluctuations  of  wage  in  this  industry  related  chiefly  to  the  wages 

Uf,rages.  oi  omnibus  and  tramway  servants.  A witness  who 
had  been  employed  in  London,  Liverpool,  Sheffield 
and  Aberdeen,  made  the  general  statement  that  the 
wages  of  tramway  men  in  London  had  considerably 
increased  in  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  (‘)  On 
the  introduction  of  the  ticket  system  in  1891  it  is 
stated  that  the  servants  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company  received  an  advance  of  Is.  a day 
all  round.  After  the  strike  in  that  year,  however,  the 
drivers’  wages  fell  63.  a day,  and  remained  at  6s.  63., 
while  the  conductors’  wages  remained  at  5s.  (*)  After 
this  strike  the  London  Road  Gar  Company  raised  the 
wages  of  conductors  from  4s.  to  4s.  (id.  for  the  first 
year  of  service,  and  those  of  horsekeepers  from  3s.  5 d.  to 
4s.,  those  of  drivers  remaining  at  6s.  to  6s.  63.  (3)  The 
London  Omnibus  Carriage  Company  gave  an  advance 
of  Is.  a day  to  drivers  and  conductors  after  the 
strike.  (4)  The  average  wages  paid  by  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  rose  gradually  after 
the  strike  from  about  5s.  to  about  os.  8d.  for  drivers, 
and  from  about  4s.  83.  to  5s.  5|d.  for  conduc- 
tors. (3)  In  1888  the  Huddersfield  Corporation  reduced 
the  wages  of  the  men  employed  on  their  steam  tramways 
in  consequence  of  a reduction  of  hours  from  12  to  8 a day . 
The  men.  it  is  stated,  willingly  accepted  the  terms 
offered,  involving  a reduction  from  32s.  to  26s.  a week 
for  drivers  and  from  23s.  to  21s.  for  conductors.  After 
three  years  a demand  was  made  by  the  drivers  for  a 
rise  of  wages,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  the 
older  drivers  receiving  an  extra  shilling  an  hour  oil  the 
heaviest  gradients.  These  terms  came  into  force  in 
April  1892.  (°)  An  agitation  in  December  1887,  among 
the  servants  of  the  Birmingham  Central  Tramways 
Company,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  conductors’  wages 
from  3s.  to  4s.  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  two 
years  in  the  service.  (;)  The  South  Staffordshire 
Tramways  Company  in  1891  forestalled  agitation  by 
certain  concessions,  raising  the  wages  of  drivers  from 
an  average  of  4s.  lid.  to  an  average  of  5s.  6 <2.  a day, 
and  of  conductors  from  3s.  to  3s.  63.  f)  With  regard 
to  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  carmen,  very  little 
evidence  was  given.  It  was  stated  that  the  National, 
Municipal,  and  Incorporated  Vestry  Employes  Union 
had  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  of  carmen  em- 
ployed by  vestries  at  Islington  ana  Chelsea,  a weekly 
wage  of  24 s.  being  now  paid  instead  of  7s.,  10s.,  or  15s., 
which  the  men  were  supposed  to  supplement  by  tips 
and  perquisites.  (") 

Method  of  232.  The  wages  of  tramway  and  omnibus  men  are  in 

atoitensr  nearly  all  cases  calculated  by  the  day,  though  generally 
paid  weekly,  llorsokeepors,  however,  in  Manchester 
and  other  towns  in  the  North  of  England,  are  paid  at 
piece-work  rates.  (lu)  It  was  stated  that  the  practice  of 
paying  weekly  wages  to  carmen  in  private  employ- 
ment was  loss  usual  than  formerly  in  London,  and  that 
in  most  instances  tho  men  were  engaged  for  the  day, 
and  paid  by  the  day  or  hour  according  to  the  length 
of  the  job.  The  reason  for  the  change  was  said  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  Carmen’s  Union  had  sometimes 
succeeded  in  recovering  wages  in  the  couuty  court  in 
cases  of  dismissal  without  notice.  (”)  Wifli  regard  to 
carmen  employed  by  vestries  and  local  boards,  it  was 
stated  that  “ general  carmen  ” were  paid  weekly,  and 
dnst  carmen  by  the  piece,  but  that  it  was  becoming  the 
practice  to  pay  weekly  wages  to  the  latter  also.  (i2) 
Certain  colliery  companies  in  Manchester  are  said  to 
pay  their  coal  carters  on  a trip  system,  but  the  usual 
method  in  that  district  is  to  calculate  wages  by  tho 
week.  (“) 

Method  of  233.  The  only  references  in  the  evidence  to  the  pay- 

Wront.  menb  of  wages  through  a contractor  were  in  connection 
with  the  carmen  employed  by  vestries  and  local  boards 
in  London,  and  by  the  Bradford  Corporation.  It  was 
stated  that  of  26  vestries,  19  employed  carmen  directly, 
and  seven  through  contractors ; while  of  15  local 
boards,  about  six  employed  directly,  and  nine  through 
contractors.  It  had  been  estimated  in  1890  that  about 
15,000  men  were  in  the  direct  employment  of  the 
vestries,  and  10,000  were  under  contractors,  hut  it  was 
stated  that  a change  had  since  taken  place  through 
the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  vestries  to 
discourage  the  contract  system.  The  abolition  of  this 


„ OlMgest,  VoL  II,  p.  68.  (4)  Digest,  VoL  III,  p.  20.  (?)  Digest. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  23.  (<)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  2*.  p)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  21. 
Adamson,  18,258-60.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  25,  26.  (0  Digest, 
• ni„  p.  82.  P)  Digest,  Voi.  Ill,  p.  82.  P)  Digest,  VoL  HI,  p.  46. 
r Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  Gfl;  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  18.  (“)  Digest, 
Vol  xl£„  p.  ,t5.  (12)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  46.  (»)  Digest,  Voi.  Ill, 


system  is  among  the  objects  of  the  Vestry  Employes  C§  298.1 
Labour  Union  ond  it  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  in 
effecting  it,  and  m others  the  vestry  has  been  induced 

stnSff  tL°tnn  h°  00"fcyact0r  WinS  wages.  It  was 
siateri  that  the  conditions  ot  labour  both  in  respect  of 
wages  and  hours  were  worse  where  the  contract  system 
prevailed  (').  It  was  stated  that  the  terms  of  employ - 
ment  under  the  horse  and  cart  contractors  employed 
by  the  Bradford  Corporation  were  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  tho  men.  (5) 

234.  A report  from  the  Post  Office  mail  cart  super-  Allowances 
f^Tided  t0,the  Commisrion  by  that  Department,  gtfe, 
stated  that  the  mail  cart  contractors  made  small  allow- 
ances to  the  drivers  in  addition  to  wages,  for  extra 
trips  performed  during  rest  hours,  and  also  in  some 
cases  gave  good  conduct  bonuses.  Mail  cart  drivers  are 
also,  it  was  stated,  supplied  annually  by  the  Depart- 
nD,fbr,m  clot^g-(3)  Several  witnesses 
representing  omnibus  and  tramway  servants  referred 
to  the  subject  of  deductions  from  wages.  It  was  stated 
that  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  obliged 
their  men  to  contribute  Is.  a week  to  a fund  for  the 
repair  of  omnibuses  in  cases  of  accident.  One  witness 
stated  from  professional  knowledge  that  the  practice 
was  a violation  of  the  Truck  Act.  (<)  The  general 
secretary  ot  the  Amalgamated  Omnibns  and  Tram 
Workers  Union  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  fund 
was  maintained  out  of  the  men’s  wages,  and  added 
that  they  had  no  control  over  it  and  derived  no  benefit 
trom  it.  I he  company  did  not  contribute  to  the  fund, 
and  the  men  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  accumu- 
lated. (n)  1 he  secretary  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  denied,  however,  that  any  hardship  existed 
“ ik  All  omnibus  proprietor,  he 

stated,  is  legally  liable  to  the  extent  of  101.  for  damages 
caused,  by  the  carelessness  of  a driver,  who  may  be 
compelled  to  refund  the  sum.  The  subscription  to  the 
accident  fund  covers  that  liability,  f)  It  was  further 
stated  by  a witness  who  had  been  for  20  years  a driver 
m the  service  of  the  company,  that  the  subscription  was 
not  stopped  out  of  wages,  but  that  the  men  paid  it 
themselves,  and  the  majority  of  them  Were  convinced 
that  the  system  prevented  recklessness.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  Is.  a week  for  drivers,  and  63.  for  conductors. 

The  fund  is  managed,  the  witness  stated,  by  the  road 
director,  who  issues  a quarterly  statement  of  accounts. 

Two  drivers  and  two  conductors  are  on  the  committee 
JJ*  management,  and  see  all  the  hills  for  accidents. 

1 be  balance  of  tho  fund,  or  part  of  it,  is  divided  among 
the  men  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  witness  stated 
that  ho  had  never  had  deductions  made  from  his  wages 
on  any  pretext.  (?)  It  was  stated  that  on  one  line  of 
omnibuses  belonging  to  the  London  Omnibus  Carriage 
Company,  the  men  wore  fined  63.  if  the  earnings  for 
the  day  were  below  2?.  The  general  manager  of  the 
company  stated,  however,  that  on  tho  contrary  a bonus 
of  63.  was  paid  whenever  the  earnings  reached  21., 
which  is  the  lowest  return  that  yields  any  profit  to  the 
company,  f)  It  was  stated  by  two  witnesses  that  until 
very  recently  a practice  of  excessive  and  unjustifiable 
fining  was  carried  on  by  certain  tram  way  companies. 

Nothing, it  was  stated,  had  contributed  more  than  this 
system  to  driving  the  men  into  organisation.  In  1889 
the  efforts  of  a union  which  then  existed  brought 
about  its  practical  abolition.  (!l)  These  statements  were 
cienied  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  not 
inflicted  fines  on  their  servants  for  many  years  past.  (l0) 

In  this  case,  however,  deductions  are  made  from  wages 
for  loss  and  damage  of  equipment  through  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  men ; and  also  if  money  paid  in  is 
below  the  right  amount  through  errors  in  the  con- 
ductor’s casting  up.  These  errors,  it  is  stated,  amount 
to  21  or  31.  on  a gross  receipt  of  7,0001.  or  8,0001.  A 
report  on  them  is  presented  to  the  general  manager  by 
the  inspector  or  district  superintendent,  and  the  men 
have  the  option  of  challenging  any  debit.  ('*)  It  was 
stated  that  certain  tramway  companies  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  had  a practice  of  inflicting  fines  of  from  • 

Is.  to  10s.  for  such  offences  as  being  late  on  duty,  or 
failing  to  notice  an  intending  passenger.  In  Man- 
chester these  fines  are  not  levied,  bat  it  is  complained 
that  the  men  are  unjustly  held  liable  for  damage  tc 
the  company’s  vehicles,  and  are  dismissed  if  they  fail 
to  pay  for  it.  To  protect  themselves  they  pay  a weekly 


3)  Digest,  Vol.  HI,  p.  47.  (•’)  Dige 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


i§  234.)  sum  to  cover  any  damage  that  .iuay  have  occurred.  (') 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  Manchester 
breweries  lines  were  imposed  on  draymen  for  neglect 
of  duty.  In  the  case  of  one  firm  the.  amount  of  fine 
imposed  was  said  to  vary  from  Is.  6tZ.  to  -is.,  and  it  was 
stated  that  any  man  whoso  case  was  taken  into  court 
was  instantly  dismissed.  Horse  and  cart  contractors 
at  Bradford,  it  was  stated,  deduct  6tl.  a week  from 
wages  in  payment  for  chopped  hay  for  the  horses.  (*) 
Railways.  235.  Evidence  with  regard  to  rates  of  wages  on  rail- 
Sourees  of  ways  was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
information.  RailwiLy  Servants  (Honrs  of  Labour),  and  both  in  an 
orai  and  written  form  before  the  Commission.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  and  completeness 
in  these  statements,  it  was  found  advisable  to  adopt  as 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  following  table  certain  information 
supplied  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade.  That  information  is 
in  the  form  of  a tabulated  statement  of  tbe  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  specified  grades  of  railway 
service  by  the  principal  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  grouped  in  ten  districts,  the  men  being 
classed  according  to  tbe  weekly  rates  of  wages,  which 
rates  were  stated  as  ranging  between  specified  limits. 
Thus  the  wages  of  porters  on  the  Great  Northern  and 


Groat  Eastern  Railways  wore  stated  i 
manner: — 

Limits  of  rates  of  wages : — 


Lowing  l§  285.] 


Over  25s.  aiul  up  to  30s. 
Over  20s.  and  up  to  25 s. 
Over  15s.  and  up  to  20s. 


2,165 

2,285 


236.  In  making  use  of  these  tallies  for  the  present 
purposo  tho  arithmetic  mean  of  the  maximum  and  Sfi&L 
minimum  rates  for  each  class  was  taken  as  the  average  '“forma, 
aud  that  sum,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ,ion• 
specified,  as  the  aggregate  wages  for  each  class.  Prom 
the  total  number  of  men  and  tho  total  aggregate  wages 
an  approximate  average  wugo  for  rhe  whole  grade  was 
then  obtained.  The  same  method  was  pursued  through- 
out. In  the  following  table  the  wages  of  engine- 
drivers,  tho  most  highly  paid  section  of  the  staff  below" 
the  grade  of  stationmastera,  are  arranged  in  descend- 
ing order,  which  order  is  disregarded  in  the  case  of  the 
remaining  grades. 


Rates  of 
wages. 


Table  showing  the  Weekly  Rates  of  Wages  paid  in  1891  to  the  under-mentioned  Grades  in  the  Service 
of  the  Principal  Railway  Companies,  grouped  ticcording  to  Districts. 


Locomotive 

Department. 

Coaching  Department. 

j Goods.Departnienl. 

Engine 

Drivers. 

Firemen. 

Foremen. 

1'”“~ 

Shunters. 

Passenger 

Guards. 

Guards 

Brakes- 

Ticket 
Co  11  colors 

aminors. 

Signal- 

Porters. 

1 

Shunters. 

North  London,  MolroiKilitan,  1 
and  Metropolitan  Diatriot  ! 

■C  s.  (/.  j 

.C  .v.  </.  | 
1 S 8} 

f » if: 

s.  ll. 
! 17  8} 

£ x.  il. 

.C  X.  ll. 
1 II  !>5 

£ x.  il. 
1 5 35 

j £ -v.  rf. 

£ x.  il. 
1 5 0} 

’£  x.  d. 
1 ~ 

Railways. 

North  Eastern,  Lancashire,  j 

. o 

i i « 

, . 

i a 

and  Yorkshire,  and  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lin-  1 

London  and  Brighton,  South  ] 

i 

1 11  05 

17  0} 

0 19  11 

1 4 02 

114} 

i a 4}  1 

10  0 

1 2 fl 

London  SX-U.  Western 

oSS'^SSStfSTo™.! 

2 0 4 

1 3 10  ! 

1 3 0? 

17  8 

1 1 2} 

1 4 105  | 

- 

1 1 0 

1 1 0} 

0 18  45 

l 2 0 

Great  Western  and  U'ulT  Vale 
Midtand^Grent  Western,  Great 

1 1!)  10 

1 2 7} 

13  9 

IS  4} 

10  0 

1 6 85 

- 

1 (1  25 

i s r. 

1 0 2} 

l 1 75 

ford,  and  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railways. 

1 IS  2 

0 19  sl 

0 IS  1} 

12  85 

0 10  45 

l 1 3 j 

1 1 0 i 

0 IB  3 

0 IB  0} 

0 10  1 

Counties,  aud  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railways. 
Caledonian,  Great  North  of 
Scotland,  and  Highland 

1 14  05 

1 1 0 

12  0 

17  105 

1 B 85 

1 4 7 

15  1} 

0 19  111 

l o »5 

0 19  10} 

i o 105 

North  British,  and  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  luul- 

1 13  0 

10  0 

1 3 15 

17  85 

1 6 35 

17  2 

1 5 S 

o in  o5 

1 1 75 

0 18  9} 

1 1 85 

237.  The  evidence  given  on  the  subject  of  wages 
before  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Commission  was 
not  sufficiently  complete  or  systematic  to  admit  of 
comparison  point  by  point  with  the  statements  sum- 
marised in  the  above  table,  hut  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
corroborates  that  information  with  remarkable  close- 
ness. (:i)  The  evidence  on  both  occasions  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  lowness  of  wages  on  Irish  railways 
is  seen  to  be  borne  oat  here,  bub  in  this  connection  it 
was  stated  before  the  Commission  by  the  representa- 
tive of  an  Irish  railway  company,  that  the  wages  of 
their  staff  were  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
local  rates.  (')  A few  of  the  details  given  before  the 
Commission  by  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  may  be 
compared  with  the  tabulated  statement.  The  wages 
of  foremen  wore  said  to  range  from  17s.  6cZ.  to  31s.  Ed., 
those  of  porters  from  7s.  or  8s.,  for  juniors,  to  17s.  6cZ., 
those  of  shunters  from  13s.  to  23s.,  passenger  guards 
from  18s.  to  25s.,  goods  guards  and  brakesmen  from 
17s.  6cZ.  to  25s.  6 d.,  signalmen  from  14s.  to  23s.  6<Z., 
goodB  porters  from  13s.  to  18s.,  engine-drivers  from 
3s.  a day  (on  one  line  only)  to  7s.  6cL,  and  firemen 


t (J|  Digest,  Vol.  III. 
Answers 


from  Is.  8 d.  (on  one  lino  only)  to  4s.  (‘)  It  was  pointed 
out  by  another  witness  that  since  this  statement  did 
not  include  the  numbers  paid  at  each  rate,  it  failed  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  true  average.  (-)  The  lowness 
of  wages  in  railway  workshops  and  in  the  permanent- 
way  department  on  Scotch  railways  was  said  to  be  a 
great  cause  of  complaint.  With  regard  to  railway 
wages  generally  it  was  stated  that  they  wore  above 
the  usual  standard,  but  that  the  style  of  living  was 
also  higher  than  in  most  employments.  (3)  The 
general  manager  of  the  Loudon  and  North  Western 
Railway  was  of  opinion  that  railway  labour  was  on 
the  whole  adequately  remunerated,  in  view  of  the 
financial  position  of  some  of  the  companies,  and  the  fact 
that  men  usually  enter  the  service  as  unskilled  work- 
men.  (*)  A statement  banded  in  by  this  witness,  of  tbe 
average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  principal  grades  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  in  the  years 
1881  and  1891,  showed  in  nearly  every  case  a higher, 
though  for  the  most  part  only  slightly  higher,  rate  for 
1891  than  the  average  given  in  tho  above  table  for  that 
railway  and  tbe  Midland  together.  Thus  the  wages  of 
engine-drivers  were  21.  0s.  lliZ.  a week,  of  firemen 
1Z.  4s.  2d.,  of  porters  17s.  10cZ.,  of  passenger  shunters 
11.  4s.  10a.,  of  passenger  guards  1Z.  12s.  5 d.,  of  ticket 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  B:  PART  IL,  TRANSPORT  BY  LAND. 


[§237.] 


Fluctua- 
tions of 
wages. 


Method  of 
calculating 


collectors  1Z.  2s.  lid.,  of  signalmen  1Z.  7s.  5tZ.  (includ- 
ing bonuses  and  extra  payments),  of  goods  porters 
11.  Os.  8d.,  and  of  goods  shunters  1Z.  3s.  IOcZ.  ('). 

238.  There  was  little  evidence  with  regard  to  fluctua- 
tions of  wages  on  railways,  and  it  was  stated  before 
the  Select  Committee  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  that  no  reduction 
of  wages  had  taken  place  on  that  line  within  his 
memory.  References  were  made  to  recent  advances  in 
the  wages  of  shunters  and  engine-drivers  on  the  Great 
Western,  of  platelayers  and  spare  guards  on  the  Norr-h 
Eastern  (on  the  occasion  of  the  Newcastle  settlement  of 
1890),  of  guards,  brakesmen,  and  shunters  on  the 
Caledonian,  and  of  locomotive  men  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway.  In  Ireland  advances  had  also 
been  granted  to  passenger  and  goods  guards  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  and  to  all  grades  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  in  conse- 
quence of  a strike,  i2)  Evidence  wsb  given  before  the 
Commission  as  to  recent,  advances  in  wages  on  the 
London  and  North  Western,  the  Caledonian,  the  North 
British,  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and  Irish  rail- 
ways generally.  On  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  it  was  stated  that  agitations  and  strikes  had 
taken  place  in  the  goods  department  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  in  1871  and  1872,  after  which  advances  of 
wages  were  given  which  caused  permanent  satisfaction. 
The  general  managor  stated  further  that  between  1888 
and  1891  the  increase  in  wages  was  approximately 
200,000Z.,  and  that  if  it  continued  at  the  same  rate,  the 
effect  must  ultimately  be  felt  by  the  public.  (•>)  Erom 
the  statement  already  referred  to,  showing  the  average 
rates  of  wages  on  this  railway  in  1881  and  1891,  it 
appeared  that  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  wa^e.s 
of  all  grades  employed  in  the  working  of  the  traffic, 
vaiying  from  4 to  !>  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  an 
increase  of  about  1 per  cent,  in  the  case  of  goods 
porters,  and  18  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  pointsmen  and 
signalmen.  (*)  On  the  Caledonian  and  North  British 
Railways,  concessions  in  wanes  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  agitations  in  1883  and  1890,  but  it  was  stated  that 
great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  this  policy,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  evasion  of  the  question  of  reduction 
of  hours.  (“) 

239.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  wages  of  railway 
servants  are  calculated  by  the  week,  but  in  the  loco- 
motive department  various  methods  prevail.  Day  work 
was  said  to  be  usual  oiy  the  Great  Eastern  and  North 
Eastern,  and  other,  railways,  and  very  general  in 
Ireland.  (6)  The  trip  system  exists  on  the  London  and 
North  Western,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  Midland  Railways,  and  in  some  cases  in  Scotland. 
Evidence  was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  this  system  on  earnings,  and 
several  witnesses  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
time  allowed  for  the  trip  was  frequently  insufficient  to 
work  the  trains,  and  that  overtime  was  thus  necessarily 
worked  without  extra  pay,  while  on  the  other  hand 
deductions  were  made  if  the  trains  ran  within  the  booked 
time  (7).  It  was  stated,  however,  by  the  general  manager 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  to  which  the 
evidence  on  this  point  chiefly  referred,  that  the  trip 
payment  was  based  on  a calculation  of  the  average 
actual  time  of  working,  that  the  full  amount  was  always 
paid,  and  that  any  applications  for  extra  pay  on  account 
of  unavoidable  detention  were  complied  with  in  the 
very  large  majority  of  cases.  It  was  further  stated 
both  on  the  part  of  this  company  and  the  London  and 
North  Western,  that  a comparison  of  the  wages  earned 
on  the  trip  system  with  those  which  would  have  been 
paid  for  the  actual  time  worked,  showed  a difference  in 
favour  of  the  men.  The  trip  system  was  said  to  be 
popular  with  drivers,  and  a groat  incentive  to  keeping 
good  time,  (*)  It  was  stated  before  the  Commission  by 
witnesses  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  for  Scotland,  that  engine  drivers  and 
firemen  on  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways 
were  paid  by  the  hour,  a system  whichresulted  in  short 
payment  for  a fortnight’s  work  if  the  aggregate  hours 
were  below  the  standard.  (")  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
stated  by  a witness  in  the  servioe  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  that  neither  payment  by  the  hour  nor 
short  payment  for  less  than  full  work  existed  on  that 
hne,  and  the  general  manager  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  pointed  out  that  short  payment 

!')  Min'it.'H  of  Evidence.  Vcl.  I) !..  Amx-c.ii*  CXXTV,  (»)  Appendix 
of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  498-501.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
£R-  -£?>  5f-  ( ) Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III..  Appendix  CLXIV. 

V, Digest,  Yol.  Ill,,  pp.  00,  66.  (6)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  'Evidence, 
Vni  irh  pp-  498,  499>  501  ■ (7)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

497  v O Appendix  m Minuter  - T" 

PP.  488,  BOO.  (»)  Digest,  Vol  III.,  pp.  59,  08. 
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occurred  only  when  traffic  was  slack,  the  alternative 
being  to  disoharge  a portion  of  the  staff.  (’) 

240.  Complaints  were  made  bv  several  witnesses  Deductions 
representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  ^^Uow' 
servants,  with  regard  to  deductions  from  wages  in 

the  form  of  fines,  which,  it  was  stated,  were  frequently 
excessive  or  unjustly  imposed.  They  are  exacted  on 
the  ground  of  negligence,  unpunctuality,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  stated _ that  a number  of  porters  at  New  Street 
Station,  Birmingham,  were  on  one  occasion  fined  2s. 

Sa  j l01  ^c’n8 15  minutes  late  on  duty,  and  that  guards 
and  brakesmen  employed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  were  habitually  fined  for 
slight  offences  with  the  object  of  depriving  them  of 
leave  of  absence.  (-)  It  was  also  stated  that  on  Irish 
railways,  and  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway,  engine-drivers  were  fined  as  much 
as  5Z.  for  such  an  offence  as  running  into  a buffer-stop. 

Though  this  is  a serious  piece  of  negligence,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  under  a system  of  fines  an  employer 
might  oblige  a man  to  work  for  nothing.  There  was 
also  said  to  be  a rule  laid  down  by  some  Irish  com- 
panies, by  which  they  claim  the  right  to  deduct  from 
the  wages  of  a man  leaving  the  service  a sum  repre- 
senting any  damage  done  to  property  which  he  has 
hold  as  a workman  of  the  company.  (•’)  With  regard 
to  these  complaints,  it  was  stated  on  the  part  olpthe 
companies  that  no  fines  were  ever  inflicted  without 
sufficient  reason,  and  that  the  statement  as  to  fining 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  men  of  leave  of  absence 
was  incorrect.  (‘)  In  a letter  received  from  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company, 
it  was  contended  that  the  fine  referred  to  was  not 
regarded  as  excessive  in  the  case  of  grave  negligence 
on  the  part  of  a highly  responsible  and  well-paid 
workman,  and  as  the  only  alternative  to  dismissal.  (5) 

Tho  practice  of  different  companies  varies  slightly  with 
regard  to  the  bonuses  and  other  allowances  granted  to 
the  staff,  but  in  most  cases  uniform  is  provided,  and 
houses  are  let  at  moderate  rents  to  station-masters, 
signalmen,  and  others,  whose  duties  require  them  to 
reside  where  accommodation  is  not  easily  to  be  had. 

Special  facilities  for  travelling  are  generally  granted 
to  the  servants  of  a company  and  to  their  families.  (") 

On  tho  Caledonian  Railway,  yearly  premiums  of  from 
3Z.  to  5Z.  are  granted  to  engine-drivers,  firemen,  signal- 
men, pointsmen,  station-masters,  and  others,  for  freedom 
from  accidents.  These  payments  amount  altogether  to 
12,OOOZ.  a year.  (J)  Bonuses  for  good  conduct  and 
freedom  from  accident  are  also  granted  to  signalmen 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  the 
Great  Southern,  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland.  (“) 

On  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  a premium 
is  allowed  to  locomotive  men  lor  economy  and  good 
conduct,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  system  was  not  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  (“) 

(ii.)  PROFIT-SHARING  AND  CO-OPERATION  * 

241.  Profit-sharing  was  only  twice  mentioned  in  l-rofit- 
connection  with  this  group  of  industries.  In  both  sharing, 
cases  it  was  spoken  of  favourably,  as  tending  to  give 
workmen  that  interest  in  their  work  which  a “ pure 

wage  ” could  not  possibly  supply.  (10)  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  London,  Deptford, 
and  Greenwich  Tramways,  the  chairman  of  the 
company  had  in  1889  drawn  up  a scheme  which 
provided  that  the  men  should  receive  a percentage 
of  the  profits  of  the  company,  but  that  after  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  a certain  time  opposition  came 
from  the  men  themselves.  The  reason  given  was  that 
they  “ thought  it  was  too  long  to  wait  for  the  dis- 
“ tribution  of  profits  till  the  end  of  the  financial 

year.”(u)  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  not  at  all 
anticipated  that  profit-sharing  would  cheek  unionism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  trade  unions  would  under 
this  system  beoome  more  important  and  influential.  (1S) 

242.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  co-operation  Co-opera- 
is  also  regarded  with  approval.  It  was  held  by  one  tion- 
witness  that  the  “ condition  of  the  cab  trade  all  round  ” 


*It  appeared  convenient 
and  profit-sharing  at  this 
industrial  remuneration. 


to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  co-operation 
stage,  inasmuch  as  they  are  methods  of 


,(l)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  71.  74.  Is)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  49,  51 
(?)  Digest.  Vol,  III.,  p.  81.  (<)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp  56.  87  ; Minutes  or 

Evidence,  Vol.  III..  Appendix  CCII.  (s)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill 
Appendix  CC.  (°i  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill,,  pu.  602 
503,  505  i Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  40.  54,  68,  75,  77,  88.  (’)  Appendix  to 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  497, 4S9;  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  74, 77.  (“IDiirest 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  64,  80.  n Digest,  Vol.-Ill.,  p.  80.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill  ’ 
P-  32  ; Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  08.  (<■)  Digest,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  .72.  (’<»)  IhgesS 
Vol.  II,  p.  66 ; Sutherst,  15,  890-900.  ' 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION1  ON  LABOUR: 


p»  242.]  would  be  improved  by  extension  of. the  system ; and  he 
was  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  it  could  bo  introduced 
by  a settlement  of  price  and  a partial  limitation  of 
licenses,  from  which  it  would  necessarily  follow.  (*) 
These  industries  do  not  however  lend  themselves 
easily  to  the  establishment  of  the  system,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  competition  and  of  the  “ migratory  ” 
character  of  the  men  engaged  in  them,  and  hence  evi- 
dence was  given  of  only  two  instances.  The  “ Workers’ 
Co-operative  Omnibus  Society  ” started  with  a capital 
of  8001.  It  paid  no  dividend  and  no  interest  on  money 
invested,  in  order  “ that  the  profits  that  accrue  from 
“ its  working  shall  he  continually  used  until  the  bind- 
“ ness  is  sufficiently  extended  to  employ  the  workers.” 
It  was  stated  that  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany had  attempted  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
by  competition.  The  witness  stated  that  the  society 
would  be  williug  to  hand  their  undertaking  over  to  the 
municipality  “ at  a fair  valuation  without  any  goodwill 
or  compensation,”  if  the  municipality  would  work 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  pay  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  and  adopt  an  eight  hours’  day.  [-)  By  October 
1892  it  was  stained,  however,  that  the  Co-operative 
Society  had  been  sold  up.  ft  The  Hyde  Park  Co- 
operative Cab  Company  was  stated  to  be  a “ struggling 
concern,”  but  to  be  “ making  headway.”  It  was  formed 
under  the  Limited  Liabilities  Aot  in  1882 ; only  100 
cabmen  have  shares  in  it,  and  only  one  dividend  of 
5 per  cent,  has  been  paid  during  10  years.  This  want 
of  success  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  little  capital  subscribed,  and  they  started  in 
debt;  and  thus  the  interest  on  borrowed  capital  ab- 
sorbed what  would  otherwise  have  been  capital.  The 
profit  is  now  being  applied  to  increasing  the  stock. 
It  was  stated  that  special  hindrances  had  been  put  in 
the  way  of  the  company.  “ All  the  world  was  against 
“ it,  the  horse-dealers  and  the  corn  merchants  . . •. 

“ They  had  to  pay  extraordinarily  high  prices!4).” 
The  system  by  which  certain  privileged  cabs  only  are 
employed  at  the  chief  London  stations  was  also  said  to 
have  seriously  affected  it.  ft 


(iii.)  SUPERANNUATION  AND  SICK  FUNDS. 


SUnuatioi!  243.  (a.)  The  evidence  with  regard  to  superannuation 
"”5  sick  and  sick  funds  referred  almost  exclusively  to  railway 
funds.  employment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  North  Stafford- 
(«.) Historu  shire  Tramways  Sick  and  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  the 
and  extent.  Croydon  Tramways  Sick  and  Benefit  Society,  the  Bir- 
mingham Central  Tramways  Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
and  a provident  society  established  by  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  to  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  companies  respectively  contributed.  ft 
Evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  several  provident 
fnnds  in  connection  with  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
railway  companies.  The  Midland  Railway  Superan- 
nuation Fund  Association,  of  which  the  rules  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Commission,  was  constituted  under 
the  Midland  Railway  Additional  Powers  Act,  1867. 
with  the  object  of  providing  superannuation  and  re- 
tiring allowances  for  the  clerks  and  other  salaried 
officers  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  In  1885 
the  actuaries  pronounced  the  fund  insolvent,  and  the 
rules  were  consequently  revised,  and  the  scale  of  con- 
tribution was  raised  for  a certain  class  of  members, 
with  the  result  that  the  prosperity  of  the  fund  was 
restored.  In  January  1892  the  number  of  its  members 
was  5,561.  ft  The  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Company  established  in  1874  a provident  society 
for  securing  to  the  staff  allowances  in  case  of  illness, 
and  a payment  to  their  representatives  in  case  of. death. 
In  1883  a pension  fund  was  established  by  the  same 
company,  and  after  a time  the  two  societies  were 
amalgamated.  The  combined  provident  and  pension 
society  has,  if  is  stated,  30,000  or  40,000  members,  and 
an  income  of  40,0001.  a year.  A pension  fund  formerly 
existed  in  connection  with  the  locomotive  depai'tment 
at  Crewe,  but  after  going  on  satisfactorily  for  five 
years,  it  was  dissolved  by  a vote  of  tbe  men,  and  the 
balance  in  hand  was  returned  to  the  company  and 
the  staff  according  to  contribution.  ft  Reference  was 
made  to  a friendly  society  established  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  it.  was  not  specified  at  what  , date, 
called  the  Caledonian  Servants’  Friendly  Society.  It 
provides  sick  benefits,  and  certain  payments  on  the 
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death  of  a member  or  member  s wife.  It  was  stated  K la  (« it 
that  the  numbers  of  members  for  the  half  year  ending 
June  1892  was  2,941.  (!)  On  most  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland  there  are  provident  and  sick  funds.  In  the 
case  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway, 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  the  rules  of 
those  funds  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commission. 

The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident 
Society  was  established  in  1861,  for  securing  siok 
benefits  to  the  members,  and  a.  payment  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  case  of  death.  ft  The  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly  Society  was  established 
for  the  same  purpose  in  1863.  The  secretary  of  tbe 
company  stated  that  the  society  had  always  been 
prosperous,  though  the  directors  do  not  guarantee  its 
solvency,  f)  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Siok  Fund  was  established  in  1884.  A friendly 
society,  it  was  stated,  had  formerly  existed  on  that  line, 
which  was  managed  by  a committee  of  the  members, 
and  of  which  membership  was  not  compulsory  in  all 
departments  of  the  service.  In  the  year  1882  the 
society  became  insolvent,  and  the  accounts  were  found 
to  be  in  a state  of  hopeless  confusion.  It  consequently 
broke  up,  with  great  loss  to  the  contributors.  The 
existing  fund  was  instituted  under  rales  prepared  by 
competent  actuaries,  and  has  always  been  solvent.  In 
the  interest  of  the  members,  tbe  company  assumed  the 
management,  and  membership  was  made  compulsory  in 
every  case.  (4)  There  is  also  a superannuation  fund 
on  this  railway  for  engine  drivers  and  firemen,  ft 
Similar  funds  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railways  were  mentioned, 
but  no  reference  was  made  to  their  history,  ft  Evidence 
was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Servants,  with  regard  to  the  Engine  Drivers’  and 
Firemen’s  Insurance  Society  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  provides  siok  and  superannuation 
benefits,  and  pensions  for  widows ; the  Midland  Rail- 
way Friendly  Society,  which  provides  sick  and  super- 
annuation benefits,  and  payments  on  the  death  of 
members ; and  a provident  society  and  pension  fund 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  had  a 
superannuation  fund  as  well  as  a sick  fund.  (/) 

(6.)  The  most  usual  form  of  management  adopted  for  (6.)  Man- 
these  funds  is  that  of  a committee  appointed  jointly  by  aoe»wd- 
the  members  and  the  company.  The  Midland.  Railway 
Superannuation  Fund  is  administered  by  a committee 
of  six,  of  whom  three  arc  appointed  by  the  members 
and  three  by  the  directors.  Under  the  Act  constituting 
the  fund,  one  of  the  nominees  of  the  directors  must  act 
as  chairman,  with  a casting  vote  when  required,  and 
thus  of  seven  available  votes,  four  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  company.  Complaint  was  made  in  evidence  that 
the  members  had  practically  no  power  to  control  the 
administration  of  the  fund,  and  were  afraid  to  offer 
suggestions  lest  they  should  appear  to  be  attacking 
their  employers.  A fund  established  and  controlled  by 
Government,  entirely  apart  from  the  employer,  was 
proposed  as  a preferable  arrangement,  f)  In  the  case 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  the 
provident  society  is  managed  by  a committee  of  twelve 
delegates  of  the  men,  with  three  nominees  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  regulations  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  directors.  It  is  stated  that  this  plan  is  found  to 
work  perfectly  well,  ft  The  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Provident  Society  is  managed  by  a 
committee  and  officers  appointed  at  tbe  general  meeting, 

13  of  the  members  of  the  committee  being  elected  by  a 
majority  vote,  and  three  appointed  by  the  directors.  (lnJ 
In  the  case  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Fund, 
it  was  merely  stated  that  the  members  were  represented 
on  the  committee  of  management.  (ll)  In  three  cases, 
those  of  the  friendly  societies  on  the  Caledonian, 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  and  tlie  Great 
Eastern  Railways,  the  management  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  who  elect  the  committee  and 
officers.  (1S)  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ivelaud  Railway  Company’s  sick  fund,  and  that  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
the  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors,  who  alter  the  rules  at  their  discretion.  The 


(*)  Rules  of  tlie  Belrast  und  Northern 


and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly  Society:  Digest,  Yol.  III.,  p. 88.  (■) 
Digest, Vol.  III.,  p.  87.  I1)  Colhoun,  27,2fl7  (footnote).  (°)  Digest,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  81.  (7)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  503, 505. 
(“)  Digest,  Vol.  111.,  pp.  so,  57 ; Rules  of  the  Midland  Railway  Super- 
annuation Fund.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  111.,  p.  54.  (10)  Rules  of  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident  Society.  (“)  Digest. 
Vol.  HI.,  p.  Si.  ('“I  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  75,  MS ; Appendix  to  Minutes 
of  Evidence,Vol.  III.,  p.  505. 
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[§  24S  (8-)] 


(c.)  Rules 

and  geiieral 
operation. 


former  company  have  a rule  pointing  out  that  con- 
tinuance in  the  service  will  he  taken  as  an  assent  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  any  such  alteration  in  the  rules. 
It  was  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Amalgamated  Sooiety  of  Railway  Servants  that 
great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  these  cases  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  members  from  any  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  medical  officers  or  the  administration  of 
benefits.  (')  With  regard  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Side  Fund,  it  was  stated  by  the  com- 
pany’s traffic  manager  that  experience  of  the  opposite 
system  had  justified  the  constitution  of  the  fund  in  its 
present  form,  and  that  the  statement  that  any  strong 
objection  was  felt  by  ihe  members  on  that  score  was 
incorrect.  (?). 


(e.)  With  regard  to  the  rules  and  general  operation 
of.  these  funds,  complaints  were  made  by  witnesses 
representing  the  Amalgamated  Sooiety  of  Railway 
Servants  and  the  General  Railway  Workers’  Union, 
that  the  railway  companies,  as  a rale,  made  member- 
ship’ of  these  societies  a condition  of  employment, 
and  that  contributions  were  compulsorily  deducted 
from  wages.  It  was  stated  that  men  entering  the  service 
had  no  definite  notice  of  these  deductions  beforehand. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  if  this  objection  wore  removed 
other  causes  of  complaint  would  have  less  force,  though 
even  then  practical  compulsion  might  be  brought  to 
bear.  (3)  It  was  stated,  however,  that  membership  was 
not  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  Servants’ 
Friendly  Society,  or  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway  Friendly  Society,  and.  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  explained 
that  membership  of  the  present  sick  fund  was  made 
compulsory,  only  because  it  had  been  found  in  the 
case  of  the  former  society  that  those  for  whom  it  was 
optional  did  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  it.  (4)  It 
was  represented  as  a still  more  serious  objection  that 
men  leaving  the  company’s  service  were  expelled  from 
the  Bick  fund  without  receiving  an  equivalent  for  their 
contributions.  (5)  In  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Superannuation  Fund  it  was  stated  that  according  to 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  it  was  established  to  provide 
retiring  allowances  ns  wejl  as  superannuation  benefits, 
but  that  under  the  rules,  any  member  dismissed 
the  service  for  dishonesty,  or  retiring  to  avoid 
sucli  dismissal,  forfeits  the  whole  of  his  contri- 
butions. It  is  contended  that  the  penalty  incurred 
under  the  common  law  is  sufficient  in  such  a ease. 
Again,  a man  leaving  the  service  for  no  reason  dis- 
creditable to  himself,  receives,  if  dismissed,  the 
amount  of  his  contributions  with  4 per  cent,  simple 
interest,  and  if  leaving  voluntarily,  the  amount  of  his 
contributions  without  interest.  It  is  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  sum  standing  to  his  credit  should 
he  paid  to  him,  including  the  company’s  contribution, 
with  compound  interest  for  the  time  of  membership.  (“) 
With  regard  to  the  funds  in  connection  with  Irish 
railways,  a similar  complaint  was  made,  but  in  a 
general  form,  as  to  the  rules  affecting  dismissal  and 
resignation.  It.  was  represented  that  after  contribut- 
ing for  many  years  a man  might  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  society  at  a period  of  life  when  no  other  society 
would  admit  him,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  tn  con- 
tribute to  another  while  in  the  service,  partly  on 
aeoouat  of  the  rule  made  by  some  companies  that 
members  of  the  sick  fund  shall  not  belong  to  another 
friendly  sooiety  if  the  benefits  from  both  exceed  then- 
weekly  wages.  It  was  contended  that  the  companies 
should  he  prohibited  by  law  from  leaving  such  coses 
unprovided  for„  and  that  the  partial  refunding  of  con- 
tributions did  not  meet  the  case.  (*)  In  reply  to  this 
evidence,  the  chairman  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Company  furnished  a written  state- 
ment, which  contained  the  remark  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  expect  railway  companies  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  men  should. continue  members  of  pro- 
vident or  sick  funds  in  connection  with  the  companies 
after  leaving  their  service.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
in  this  statement  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident 
Society,  any  member  of  six  months’  standing  who 
leaves  the  service,  unless  dismissed  for  fraud  or 
criminal  misconduct,  receives  on  application  the 
amount  of  his  contributions,  less  any  benefits  paid  or 
subscriptions  due,  and  with  a certain  further  deduction 
for  expenses  and  risk.  (8)  A rule  to  the  same  effect 
was  said  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
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and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly  .Society,'  and  the  Great  i§  343  fc.)] 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund.  It  was 
pointed  out  on  the  part  of  the  latter  company  that 
servants  of  long  standing  were  not  discharged  except 
for  very  serious  offences  and  after  repeated  warnings.  (‘) 

Evidence  was  also  given  on  certain  points'  peculiar 
to  the  Midland  Railway  Superannuation  Fund.  The 
change  in  the  rules  made  in  1885,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  insolvency  of  the  fund,  was  objected  to  as  an 
infringement  of  the-  Act  under  which  the  fund  was 
constituted.  It  consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  scale 
of  paytnent  for  new  members  over  28  years  of  -age. 

The  extra  contribution  entitles  such  members  to  the 
scale  of  allowance  provided  when  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished, while  the  ordinary  contribution,  which  is  alone 
compulsory,  entitles  them  only  to  an  allowance  under 
a new  and  considerably  lower  scale.  It  is  objected  in 
the  first  place  that  the  increased  contribution  exceeds 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  Act;  and  in  the  second  place 
that  whereas  the  same  Act  provides  that  the  company 
shall  contribute  to  the  fund  a sum  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  members’  contributions,  the  company’s 
contribution  under  tbe  new  rules  has  always  been  less 
than  tbat  sum,  tbe  difference  increasing  every  year. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  tbe  revised  rules  pressed 
unfairly  on  new  members  over  28  years  of  age,  and 
gave  undue  preference  to  those  who  were  already 
contributing.  • In  the  opinion  of  the  witness  who  dealt 
with  this  subject,  the  fund  as  at  present  established 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  members. 

It  was  stated  tbat  tbe  actuaries’  reports  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  salaries  of  clerks  over  18  and  under  50 
years  of  age,  between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  boy  clerks 
and  of  those  over  50.  It  was  inferred  from  these  facts 
that  the  fund  had  been  used  as  a controlling  force,  the 
salaries  having  been  reduced  as  soon  ns  tbe  company 
had  a hold  on  the  clerks  through  their  contributions  to 
the  fund.  It  was  stated  tbat  the  salaries  of  the  cider 
clerks  had  been  raised  on  account  of  a reduction  of 
expenditure  in  their  departments,  which  reduction  had 
come  out  of  the  salaries  of  those  under  them,  and  that 
the  company  had  also  made  a net  profit  on  the  whole 
transaction.  These  facts  the  witness  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  fund  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
members,  who.  however,  have  no  power  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  since  the  Act  under  which  it  is  constituted  makes 
no  provision  for  the  manner  of  its  abolition  f2). 

fd.)  Evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the_  contri-  contri- 
butions  payable  and  benefits  granted  in  connection  with  buttons  and 
uhese  societies.  It  was  stated  in  every  case  that  an  l,eiieJUs. 
annual  contribution  was  made  by  tbe  company,  but  in 
some  cases  this  contribution  was  regarded  by  the 
witnesses  as  too  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
company's  servants.  (:i)  In  the  case  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Superannuation  Fund  the  company’s  contri- 
bution in  1890  was  stated  to  be  11,183k  {•)  The  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company’s  contribution  to 
the  provident  und  pension  society  fluctuates  according 
to  membership,  but  in  1891  amounted,  it  is  stated,  to 
nearly  7,000k,  and  tbe  surplus  from  tbe  company’s 
contribution  of  15,000k  to  the  insurance  society  is  also 
available  for  tbe  pension  fund.  (5)  In  the  case  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident 
.Society,  tbe  company,  it  is  stated,  contributes  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  members.  In 
the  case  of  the  societies  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  and  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railways,  the  companies  con- 
tribute a fixed  annual  sum,  of  300k,  100k,  and  200Z. 
respectively.  This  last  sum  was  stated  to  be  about 
one-fifth  of  the  members’  contribution.  (“)  In  the 
three  cases  previously  mentioned,  it  is  stated  in.  the 
rules  of  the  societies  that  all  fines  imposed  on  the 
company’s  servants  are  to  be  added  to  the  funds.  (‘) 

It  was  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Servants,  that  the  contribution  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  to  the  Engine  Drivers’  and  Firemen’s 
Insurance  Society  was  over  2,000k  a year,  and  that  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  to  the  Friendly  Society 
11,0002.  a year,  while  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany contributes  2,500Z.  a year  to  the  provident- 
society.  and  half  the  income  of  the  pension  fund.  (9) 

The  different  scales  of  contribution  and  benefit  applying 
to  ordinary  members  are  somewhat  various.  In  the 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  54.  (6)  Digest,  Vol.,  III.  pp.  81,  S7, 86.  (’)  Rules  of 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident  Sooiety.  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund,  and  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly  Society.  (6)  Appendix  to 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  VoL  UL,pp.  508, 505. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§  2«(rf.)]  case  of  tho  Midland  Railway  Superannuation  Fund  the 
subscription  of  members  is  limited  under  tbe  Act  to 
2$  per  cent,  on  their  respective  salaries.  The  higher 
scale  of  benefit  begins  at  an  allowance  of  25.  per  cent, 
on  average  salary,  after  10  years  of  contribution  to  tho 
fund,  ana  rises  year  by  year,  reaching  a percentage  of 
67  after  45  years’  membership.  The  lower  scale  begins 
at  6'4  per  cent,  on  average  salary,  but  after  34  years  it 
coincides  with  the  higher  scale.  (')  On  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  the  pensions  vary  from  7s.  to 
12s.  a week.  (-)  In  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  Servants’ 
Friendly  Society,  the  weekly  contribution  is  3d.,  4d., 
or  6d.,  and  the  corresponding  weekly  benefit  in  illness, 
8s.,  12s.,  or  16s.  f)  In  the  case  of  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident  Society,  and  tho 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly 
Society,  the  entrance  fee  is  about  ono-tonth  of  tho 
members’  weekly  wages,  and  tbe  subscription,  which  is 
monthly  in  the  former  case  and  fortnightly  in  the 
latter,  is  approximately  one-twentieth  of  the  same  sum. 
The  weekly  sick  allowance  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  of  contribution  from  5s.  to  10s.  on  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties,  and  from  2s.  3d.  to  11.  on  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway'.  In  the  case 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund, 
the  weekly  contribution  varies  from  2d.  for  members 
whose  wages  are  10s.  or,  under,  to  8d.  for  members  re- 
ceiving more  than  25s.  The  weekly  sick  allowance  for 
the  first  six  months  is  24  times  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion, thus  varying  from  4s.  to  16s.,  and  for  the  second 
six  months  half  these  snms.  The  weekly  subscription 
to  the  superannuation  fund  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment is  2s.  for  engine  drivers,  and  Is.  or  2s.  for  firemen 
according  to  choice.  A member  leaving  tbe  company’s 
service  from  whatever  cause  after  loss  than  10  years’ 
service  is  paid  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  with 
2J  per  cent,  compound  interest,  but  a member  leaving 
tbe  service  creditably  after  10  years  is  paid  tbe  amount 
of  his  subscriptions  with  4 per  cent,  compound  interest. 
After  25  years'  service  a member  has  the  option  of 
receiving  the  sum  duo  to  him  or  tho  annuity  which 
that  sum  will  purchase.  The  rules  provide  for  con- 
siderably increased  payments  to  members  or  their 
representative  in  the  case  of  death  or  disablement  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  (4)  In  the  case  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund  the  subscriptions 
vary  from  6$d.  to  Is.  l$d.  Tbe  scale  of  benefit  was  not 
fully  specified,  but  it  was  stated  that  on  the  whole  the 
benefits  balanced  the  subscriptions,  f)  It  was  stated 
before  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Servants  that 
the  weekly  subscription  to  tbe  Great  Western  Railway 
Engine  Drivers’  and  Firemen’s  Insurance  Society  was 
Is.  9 d.  for  drivers  and  Is.  2 cl.  for  firemon,  tbe  benefits 
being  a pension  of  10s.  3d.  a week,  with  a bonus  at  the 
age  of  60,  which  varies  from  702.  to  1002.  In  tbe  case 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  provident  society  tho 
subscriptions  vary  from  5c2.  t.o  9c2.  a week,  and  tbe  sick 
benefits  from  8s.  to  16s.  a week  for  20  weeks.  Members 
of  the  pension  fund  contribute  from  2d.  to  5d.  a week, 
aud  at  65  years  of  age,  after  30  years  of  membership, 
are  entitled  to  pensions  for  life  of  102.  to  252.  a year, 
and  to  proportionate  pensions  if  incapacitated  between 
the  ages  of  55  and  65.  The  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  superannuation  fund  provides,  for  members 
who  have  not  served  less  than  five  years,  and  are 
incapacitated  through  accident,  infirmity,  or  ago,  a 
gratuity  of  12.  on  resignation  for  each  year  of  continuous 
service,  f) 


2.  HOURS. 

Born  (i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  HOURS. 

Transport:  ' 

Nature  of  244.  Oral  and  written  evidence  has  been  received 

information,  both  from  employers  and  employed  on  the  subject  of 
the  hours  of  labour-  in  employments  connected  with 
omnibuses  and  tramways,  hackney  carriages,  caTs, 
drays  and  lorries.  This  evidence  chiefly  related  to 
London  and  to  the  district  embraced  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways  and  Hackney  Car- 
riage Employes  Association. 

245.  With  regard  to  men  employed  on  omnibuses  and 
tramways  it  was  stated  that  they  were  universally 
overworked,  except  at  Huddersfield,  where  tbe  hours 
were  reasonable.  0 With  this  exception  the  hours 


omnibuses 
and  tram- 


(l)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p 


. Rules  of  tlie  Midland  Railway  Super- 
annuation Kund.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  ill.,  p.  54.  (s)  Digest, Vol.  III.,  pi  75 
(*)  Rules  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident 
Pooiety,  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly  Society, 
the  Groat  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund,  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Superannuation  Fund  for  Enginemen 
and  Firemen.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  81.  («)  Appendix  to  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  SOS,  505.  (’)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  85. 


worked  in  provincial  towns  appeal-  to  bo  longer  on  the 
whole  than  those  worked  in  London.  The  former  in 
most  cases  exceed  12  a day,  and  occasionally  reach  15  or 
more,  while  in  London  a very  usual  method  is  to  obtain 
an  average  12  hours’  day  by  working  9 and  15  hours  on 
alternate  days.  This  system  was  introduced  by  the 
London  Road  Oar  Company,  and  adopted  by  others 
after  the  strike  of  1891,  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
a 12  hours’  day,  but  it  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  it 
had  never  come  into  force,  the  men  having  been 
porsnaded  to  accept  longer  hours  with  higher  pay.(l) 
It  was  Btated,  however,  on  tho  part  of  the  London  Road 
Car  Company,  that  the  12  hours’  day  had  never  been 
departed  from  since  the  strike,  and  on  the  part  of  tho 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  that  though  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  had  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  tho  system  prevailing  before  the 
strike,  namely,  an  averago  day  of  abont  14J  hours,  with 
higher  pay,  the  directors  had  not  complied  with  this 
request,  except  in  throe  instances,  in  which  the 
omnibuses  are  out  for  13  or  13J  hours. f-)  This  state- 
ment is  at  variance  with  the  detailed  evidence  given 
by  a former  witness  with  regard  to  the  hours  worked 
on  the  different  linos  owned  by  the  General  Omnibus 
Company,  according  to  which  tbero  were  two  instances 
of  an  average  15  hours’  day,  and  three  of  an  average 
16  hours’  day.  .Since,  however,  no  detailed  contra- 
diction was  offered  on  those  points,  except  in  two  cases, 
this  evidence  in  its  corrected  form  has  been  used  for 
tbe  purpose  of  calculating  the  average  hours  of  the 
staff  of  the.  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  f) 
The  system  of  working  alternate  days  of  9 and  15  hours 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  tho  relief  men  a full  day’s 
work,  which  is  not  possible  with  an  actual  12  hours’ 
day.(')  In  the  case  of  the  London  Omnibus  Carriage 
Company  the  average  12  hours'  day  whs  introduced  in 
1891,  but  at  tho  request  of  90  per  cent,  of  tho  men,  the 
previous  hours  were  restored,  with  an  increase  in  wages 
of  Is.  a day.  A similar  course  had  been  taken  in  1890, 
when  a reduction  of  hours  t.o  about  131  was  recalled  on 
a petition  from  tho  men,  who  believed  their  interests 
to  bo  endangered  by  tho  stress  of  competition. f1)  lb  was 
stated,  however,  that  in  general  the  desire  of  the  men 
was  lor  reasonable  leisure  rather  than  high  wages,  and 
that  it  was  far  from  being  the  case,  as  was  sometimes 
contended,  that  long  hours  of  work  in  tho  open  air 
wore  conducive  to  health.  On  the  contrary,  tho 
exposure  was  extremely  hurtful. f')  The  same  con- 
sideration was  urged  in  connection  with  the  hours 
worked  by  omnibus  and  tramway  men  in  Man- 
chester, which  show  a much  higher  average  than  in 
London.  It  was  also  staled  that  in  this  case  the 
excessive  length  of  hours  deprives  the  men  almost 
entirely  of  opportunities  of  seeing  their  families,  and 
causes  a state  of  exhaustion  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
accidents.^)  Another  point  of  difference  between 
London  and  some  provincial  towns  is  that  stated  meal- 
times are  usually  allowed  by  the  London  omnibus 
companies,  with  a certain  interval  of  rest  between  the 
jouvneyB,  ranging  from  1(1  to  45  minutes,  while  the 
statement  was  frequently  made  with  regard  to  omnibus 
and  tramway  men  in  Manchester  and  other  northern 
towns,  that  they  had  either  very  little  time  allowed 
for  meals,  or  none  at  all,  in  which  latter  case  it 
was  tho  practice  of  the  meu  to  have  their  food 
brought  to  them  while  at  work.(s)  In  the  following 
table,  showing  the  hours  oflabour  in  different  distriots, 
the  gross  hours  are  stated,  including  meal  times  and 
other  intervals.  Such  intervals  are  stated  separately 
in  all  cases  iu  which  they  arc  mentioned  in  the  evidenoe. 
The  general  statement  was  made,  though  certain 
exceptions  to  it  were  pointed  out,  that  all  London 
tramway  companies  allowed  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  tbe  day,  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  men  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
companies  during  that  time,  and  could  not  be  considered 
wholly  off  duty.f1)  Most  of  the  figures  stated  in  the 
following  table  are  taken  directly  from  the  evidence. 
In  tbe  case  of  Manchester,  and  of  tbe  different  tramway 
and  omnibus  companies  in  Loudon,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  obtain  an  average  from  the  various  detailed 
statements  made  in  tbe  evidence,  but  the  method  of 
calculation  varies  with  the  nature  of  tbe  evidence 
supplied.  In  the  case  of  Manchester,  a table  was  banded 
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in  to  tho  Commission  which  furnished  means  for  obtain- 
ing the  true  average  number  of  hours  worked,  by  stating 
the  number  of  men  employed  on  each  route.  (')  In  the 
case  of  the  London  omnibus  and  tramway  companies  an 


average  has  been  obtained  for  each  company  by  com- 
bining the  statements  of  hours  worked  on  each  route, 
but,  the  number  of  men  employed  not  being  stated,  the 
true  average  could  not  be  obtained. 


[5  8«  J 


Table  showing  Hours  Worked  by  Omnibus  and  Tramway  Servants  in  different  Districts  and  Employments, 
arranged  in  descending  order. 


Reference. 

District  or  Employer. 

Gross  Daily 
Hours,  inclusive 
of  Intervals. 

Mealtimes  and 
other  Intervals. 

Digest,  Yol.  lll.,p.  19 

Sheffield 

Hrs.  Min. 
15  30 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sutkerst,  15,749 

Hull  - 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65  - 

London  Omnibus  Carriage  Company 

14  40 



* 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19,  App.  123  - 

Manchester  and  Salford  ... 

14  30 

Norte 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19 

Bury  ------ 

14  0 

None 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  32  - 

Croydon  Tramways  Company 

14  0 

Sutherst,  15,756 

London  Street  Tramways  Company 

13  40 

2 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65;  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  35,  App.  135. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19 

London  General  Omnibus  Company 

13  12 



Bolton  ------ 

13  0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19  - 

Rochdale  - - - - - 

13  0 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  66 

South  London  Tramway  Company 

12  37 

2 to  3 

Digest,  Vol.  II  p.  66  ; Sutherst, 

North  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company 

12  22 

2 to  3 



15,756. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  34,  35 ; 

Dublin  United  Tramways  Company 

12  12 

2 to  3 

— 

App.  134. 

Digest,  Vol.  11.,  p.  05 

London  Road  Car  Company 

12  8 

§ 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  32  - 

North  Staffordshire  Tramways 

12  0 

_ 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  32 

South  Staffordshire  Tramways  - 

12  0 

— 

|| 

Digest,  Vol.  IU.,  p.  32;  App.  148  - 

Birmingham  Central  Tramways 

12  0 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  66 

London  Tramway  Company  - - - 

11  22 

f 

Answers  &c.,  No.  329,  p.  9 - 

Edinburgh  .... 

10  25 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  19,  25,  26 

Huddersfield  ----- 

8 0 

None 

1 

* On  one  of  this  company’s  lines,  the  interval  was  stated  as  10  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  journey,  and  on  another  it  was  said 
to  he  a single  interval  of  45  minutes.  In  the  case  of  the  third  it  was  not  specified, 
t Also  10  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  journey. 

j In  most  cases  there  is  an  interval  of  15  to  30  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  journey. 

§ In  some  cases  there  is  an  interval  of  20  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  journey. 

||  An  interval  of  30  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  double  journey. 

*5T  It  was  stated  that  there  were  intervals,  but  their  length  was  not  specified. 

Note. — The  hours  of  horsekeepers  appear  to  average  14  or  15  a day  in  London,  with  certain  intervals,  and  12  a day  in 
Manchester,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham.  Digest,  Yol.  II.,  pp.  65,  66  j Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19. 


246.  The  general  statement  was  made  that  hours  iu 
this  industry  were  now  less  excessive  thau  formerly, 
and  in  some  cases  details  were  given  with  regard  to 
recent  concessions  made  by  employers  in  this  direc- 
tion. (2)  The  reduction  in  1891  of  tho  hours  of  men 
employed  by  some  of  the  principal  London  omnibus 
companies  from  an  average  of  14  or  15  to  an  average 
of  12  a day],  has  been  already  referred  to.  It-  was 
stated  that  in  Manchester  tho  demand  of  the  organised 
workmen  for  a 12  hours’  day,  inclusive  of  meal 
times,  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  tramway  companies 
first  granted  one  day’s  holiday  in  a fortnight,  in  lieu 
of  a reduction  of  hours,  but  this  concession,  it  was 
stated,  was  tampered  with  in  some  cases  by  giving  the 
men  extra  journeys  on  working  days.  The  original 
demand  was  renewed  in  April  1891,  but  the  directors 
of  the  Manchester  Carriage  and  Tramway  Company 
attributed  the  agitation  to  the  Union,  and  main- 
tained that  the  men  were  not  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  hours.  A general  meeting  of  700  or  800 
servants  of  the  company  supported  a resolution  in 
favour  of  a 12  hours’  day,  but  the  company  refused 
their  request  on  the  evidence  of  a small  deputation  who 
represented  that  the  reduction  was  not  required.  A 
weekly  holiday  was  then  conceded,  with  an  increase  of 
wages  in  one  district.  It  was  stated  that  this  concession 
in  its  turn  had  been  tampered  with  iu  various  ways,  and 
that  the  men  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  On  the  matter 
being  laid  before  the  company,  they  stated  that  no 
reduction  of  hours  could  be  made  without  a reduction 
of  wages.  P)  In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Central 
Tramways  Company,  unsuccessful  agitations  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  12  to  10  a day  took  place  in 
1889  and  1890.  The  matter  was  compromised  by  con- 
cessions in  the  form  of  allowances,  good  conduct  pay, 
and  holidays. (■*)  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a 
recent  reduction  in  hours  is  that  in  connection  with  the 


(*)  Appendix  C XXIII.  The  witness  -who  Landed  in  this  table 
appears  to  have  misquoted  it  in  his  evidence.  (’IDigeat  Vol.  III.,p.  S3, 
fij  Digest  Vol.  III.,  p.  19.  Jackson  17,893.  (4)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.32. 
Minute  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  CXLVIlf. 


Huddersfield  Corporation  Tramways.  Before  1888  the 
hours  were  14  a day,  including  two  hours’  meal  time, 
but  notwithstanding  thoir  dissatisfaction  with  that 
arrangement,  the  men,  it  is  stated,  made  no  attempt 
to  alter  it,  -The  Corporation  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  increase  the  hours  of  running  the  services,  without 
increasing  tho  hours  of  the  men.  They  therefore 
proposed  to  introduce  a double  eight-hour  shift  at 
reduced  wages,  and  asked  the  men  to  vote  by  ballot  on 
the  question.  A unanimous  assent  was  given  to  the 
new  arrangement,  which  was  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. (')  Since  the  formation  of  the  Dublin  and  District 
Tramway  Union  it  is  stated  that  some  reduction  has 
taken  place  in  the  hours  of  the  men.  It  was  stated 
by  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  United  Tramways 
Company  that  many  years  ago  the  hours  were  14  or 
15  a day,  but  had  been  reduced  before  any  application 
was  made  by  tho  Union.  The  first  application  was 
received  in  May  1891,  and  after  negotiations,  in  tho 
course  of  which  tho  company  declined  to  admit  tho 
claim  of  the  Union  to  represent  the  men,  a deputation 
of  unionists  and  non-unionists  was  received.  At 
their  request  the  company  conceded  an  average  12 
hours’  day,  including  meal  times,  and  a holiday  every 
twelfth  day  with  full  pay.  It  was  stated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Dublin  and  District  Tramway  Union, 
that  the  reduction  of  hours  was  arranged  by  giving  two 
or  three  hours’  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a system 
which  suited  the  management  but  was  inconvenient  to 
the  men.O 

247.  With  regard  to  Sunday  labour,  it  was  stated  on  Sunday 
the  one  hand  that  omnibus  and  tramway  men  in  London  labour.  1 
usually  worked  on  Sunday,  which  was  in  fact  the  hardest 
day  in  the  week,  and  that  Sundays  off  were  not  always 
granted  on  application.^)  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  that  the  company's  staff  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a day’s  rest  when  required,  beside  the  regular 
Sunday  off  once  in  six  weeks.  A certain  number  of 


(■)  Digest,  Vol  III.,  pp.  25, 26.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  34,  SB.  Ander- 
son 28, 174,  (s)  Digest,  Vo),  II.,  pp,  66, 69, 

Cc  3 
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omnibuses  are  stopped  every  Sunday  (in  1891  the  average 
number  was  110)  and  extra  men  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  regular  drivers  ami  condu.ctois 
on  due  notice  being  given.  (')  Witnesses  representing  the 
men  employed  by  this  company  in  two  different  districts 
confirmed  this  statement  that  Sunday  relief  could  always 
be  obtained  with  loss  ofpay . Most  drivers,  it  was  stated, 
applied  for  relief  every  alternate  Sunday.)2)  The 

general  manager  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
ompany  stated  that  the  company’s  servants  could 
always  obtain  leave  on  Sunday,  bub  that  as  a rule  they 
preferred  to  take  a holiday  in  the  week.)3)  It  was  stated 
that  Sunday  work  was  usual  with  tramway  servants 
in  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  the  north,  with  the 
exception  of  Huddersfield  and  Edinburgh,  where  there 
is  none.)4)  In  the  case  of  the  Dublin  United  Tramways 
Company  complaint  was  made  that  there  was  no  extra 
payment  for  Sunday  work,  and  no  opportunity,  except 
for  Roman  Catholics,  of  attending  a place  of  worship.)5) 

248.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  hours  worked  by 
cab-drivers  in  London,  partly  owing  to  the  peculiar 
terms  of  employment.  The  limit  is  practically  fixed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  necessity  of  earning  the  hire  of 
tbe  cab,  with  a sufficient  profit,  and  on  the  other  by  tho 
objection  of  proprietors  to  employing  men  who  overwork 
their  horses.  The  general  average  was  variously  stated 
as  13, 15,  and  15  to  18  hours  a day  for  men  working  two 
horses,  and.  about  9 to  10  for  men  working  one  horse.)6) 
With  the  Improved  Cab  Company  the  average  hours 
wore  stated  to  be  13  hours  21  minutes  for  hansom 
drivers  and  14  hours  5 minutes  for  four-wheel  drivers, 
the  former  working  days,  and  the  latter  5 days  a 
week.)*)  It  was  stated  that  the  drivers  employed  by 
one  large  proprietor  worked  ou  an  average  72  hours  a 
week,  resting  on  Sundays  and  in  many  oases  on  one 
other  day  in  the  week.)*)  A witness  representing  the 
Metropolitan  Gab  Drivers’  Trade  Union  complained  of 
the  excessive  hours  which  were  necessary  in  order  to 
earn  the  required  sum,  hut  a witness  representing  the 
various  associations  of  cab  proprietors  was  of  opinion 
that  a man  could  “ do  well  ” ou  11  hours’  work  a day.)9) 
It  was  stated  that  Sunday  work  had  increased  in  recent 
years,  through  an  arrangement  made  by  some  of  the 
proprietor's’  associations  that  their  cabs  should  work 
every  alternate  Sunday.  In  some  cases  a driver  who 
refused  to  do  so  would  be  discharged.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  half  the  total  number  of  cabs  were  worked 
on  Sundays.)10)  Tho  evidence  with  regar  d to  hours  of 
labour  in  different  districts  has  been  tabulated  as 
follows : 


Table  showing  the  Hours  of  Labour  of  Car-Drivers 
in  different  Districts,  arranged  in  descending 
order. 


Reference. 

District  or  Employer. 

1 Doily 
Hours  of 
Labour. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19 

Rochdaio  - - - | 

1 Hrs.  Min. 
: 18  0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  19 

Bury  - - - - 

16  0 

Digest,  Vol.  Ifl.,p.  19 

Sheffield .... 

15  0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  42 

London  (Improved  Cab  Company) 

IS  43 

Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  19 

Bolton  - 

13  0 

Answers,  &c.,  p.  C 

Edinburgh 

1 13  0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  42 

London,  S.E. 

I 12  30 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  40 

London  (one  proprietor)  - 

12  0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  87 

Newcastle 

| 12  0 

249.  The  excessive  hours  of  general  carmen  in 
London  were  represented  as  a great  cause  of  complaint. 
The  secretary  of  the  Loudon  Carmen’s  Trade  Union 
stated  that  the  pressure  of  competition  in  tho  labour 
market  had  prevented  the  Union  from  effecting  any 
improvement  in  this  respect.  It  aims,  however,  at 
establishing  a 60  hours’  week,  so  divided  as  to  enable 
the  men  to  leave  work  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday. (u)  It 
was  stated  that  the  average  hour's  of  general  carmen, 
that  is,  of  two-thirds  of  the  carmen  in  London,  were 
from  10  to  18  a day.  They  begin  work  at  5 or  6 a.m., 
and  go  on  till  late  at  night.  The  hours  of  hoys  also 
are  frequently  18  to  19  out  of  the  24.  They  are  behind 
the  vans  all  day,  and,  after  resting  from  7 to  12  p.m., 


(')  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  111.  (-)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  rip.  2!!,  36.  f5)  Di- 
gest, Vol.  III.,  p.  21.  (•*)  Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  10,  20.  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  No.  320.  p.  7.  (5)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  34. 
(°)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  37.  SO,  42.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  42. 
i8)  Digest,  Vol,  III.,  p.  40.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  ILL,  pp.  39, 42.  (<")  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  37.  (uj  Digest,  Yol.  III.,  p.  44.  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  III.,  A 


fee k.  The  hours  of  men  employed  by  privat’e'^’1 
are  said  to  be  shorter  than  those  of  general  carm 
It  was  stated  that  the  car-men  employed  by  the  p8n' 
Office  contractors  worked  on  an  average  18 hours  a 
including  a break  of  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  middl’ 
of  the  day  for  changing  horses.)1)  On  tho  other  hand 
it  appeared  from  certain  detailed  returns  furnished  hv 
the  Post  Office  that  the  average  hours  worked  bv  mail 
cart  drivers  were  13£  a day,  of  which  time  only  fir 
hours  were  occupied  in  actual  driving.  A copv  of  ■ 
report  by  the  mail  cart  supervisor  included  a table 
showing  the  number  of  men  employed  for  each 
specified  number  of  hours.  The  minimum  is  from 
9 to  10  hours,  worked  by  three  drivers,  and  the 
maximum  from  17  to  18,  worked  by  three  drivers 
Tho  very  great  majority  of  the  men  are  employed  for 
periods  ranging  from  10  to  16  hours.  With  regard  to 
Sunday  labour,  it  was  stated  in  the  same  returns  that 
out  of  362  drivers  employed  by  the  Post  Office  con- 
tractors, 122  were  employed  on  Sunday  for  periods 
varying  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  20  minutes 
One  of  these  contractors  gives  no  extra  payment  for 
such  work ; another  pays  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages- 
and  auother  pays  in  some  cases  a fixed  sum  of  -2s.! 
and  in  other  cases  allows  time  off  duty  on  Monday 
morning.)2)  General  carmen,  it  is  stated,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  work  in  the  stables  for  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  stablemen,  and  the 
demand  for  light  vans  to  bo  let  out  for  pleasure  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Railway  carmen  and  boys  are  not 
employed  on  Sundays.)3)  The  hours  of  carmen  em- 
ployed by  vestries  and  local  boards  in  London  are  said 
to  vary  from  60  to  72  hours  a week,  the  only  exception 
being  in  the  case  of  Bethnal  Green,  where  a 48-houis 
week  is  worked  in  the  winter.  In  a few  cases  tbe 
Vestry  Employes  Labour  Union  has  obtained  a reduc- 
tion of  hours.  Overtime  is  regulated  by  the  vestries, 
and  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  introduction  by  the  Union  of  a system  of- 
overtime  payment.)1)  Excessive  hours  were  said  to  be 
worked  by  some  of  the  carters’  and  brewers’  draymen 
in  Manchester.  The  average  hours  of  the  latter  were 
stated  to  he  90  a week,  while  “ some  of  tbe  aerated 
water  carters  ” work  as  many  as  114  hours  a week  in 
summer.  In  a few  cases,  the  Lorrymen  and  Carters’ 
Union  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 60  hours’  week  for 
railway  lorrymen,  with  either  overtime  payment  or  a 
system  of  “ playing  off,”  which  is  preferred  to  the 
former.  On  this  system  a day’s  holiday  is  allowed 
when  10  hours’  overtime  has  been  worked.  Two 
witnesses  representing  the  National  Scottish  Horse- 
men’s Union  made  a special  complaint  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  carters  in  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Where 
the  Union  is  powerful,  the  hours  have  been  reduced  from 
an  average  of  17  a day  to  an  average  of  13,  including  two 
hours  for  meals.  This  reduction  was  the  indirect  resnlt 
of  a strike.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Union  is  not 
strong,  some  of  the  contractors  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  lengthen  hours  and  reduce  wages.  On  the  whole, 
trade  union  effort  iu  this  direction  is  considered  by  the 
witnesses  to  have  been  a failure.)5)  The  evidenco  with 
regard  to  hours  of  labour  in  this  industry  lias  been 
tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Table  showing  the  Hours  - of  Labour  of  Carres, 
Draymen,  &c.,  in  different  Districts,  arranged  in 
descending  order. 


Answers  Ate., n.  6 - London  - " | !°  ;! 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  44  London  (general  contractors)  - , {'  9 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  47  Glasgow  - - ... 

Bradford  I Corporation  contractors)  . lb  * 

| Manchester  (brewers)  - , • i }J 

Dwest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  45  | London  (Post  UlHce  contractors)  ! 13  *' 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  ii.  47  • Manchester  (coal  carters)  - - ; J”  „ 

Manchester  (railway  contractors)  . 13 
Greenock  - - , : t. 

Digest,  Vo  III.,  p.  46  London  (vestries  and  local  Mwl» 
boards). 

' It  was  stated  that  “ some  of  the  men  work  100  hours  a week.  $ 
days  to  the  week  have  been  calculated, 
t Stated  ns  an  average  of  90  hours  a week. 

1 Stated  as  an  average  of  7i 
1 Stated  r-  ""  ^ 


ff)  DiBest.Vol.HI. 
p.  ‘15  ; Bullard,  17,"' 
(*)  Digest,  Vol  III. 


11.,  p.  45.  Ballard,  17,314, 17,008.  P)  Di|»R  ^ 
r,8Ua  (Memorandum),  f)  Digest,  Vol.  Iff-'P- 

1.,  p.  46.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  47. 
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250.  Inftirniivtion.  witli  regard  to  hours  of  labour  on 
’ H.  raji,vays  has  been  obtained  from  the  oral  and  written 
*“l  ' evidence  received  by  the  Commission,  and  also  from  the 
'Sii-'a-  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Servants  (Hours  of  Labour).  For  the  present 
purpose,  the  precis  of  that  evidence,  appended  to 
Yol.  Ill-  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
Group  B.,  has  been  consulted,  and  is  referred  to  as 
Appendix  to  Minutes,  Tol.  III.  A return  with  regard 
to  wages  and  hours,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  and  supplied  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  also  been 
made  use  of.  Though  not  strictly  typical  of  the 
systems  of  hours  prevailing  on  railways  generally,  the 
following  extract  from  that  return  may  be  taken  as  a 
starting-point,  the  arrangements  applying  to  other 
companies  being  noticed  where  they  differ. 


Table  showing  Weekly  Houks  and  Rates  of  Overtime 
Payment  of  Servants  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company. 


Department. 


Overtime  Payment. 


Foremen 

Shunters 
Passenger  guards 
Goods  guards 
Ticket  collectors 
Signalmen  - 
Pointsmen 


72  None. 

72  None. 

72  I None. 

60  to  72  I None. 

66  to  72  I Ordinary  rate. 


Shunters 
Porters  - 

I/ieomf  five 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 
Cleaners 
Engine  shunters 
Carriage  examiners 

Engineers : — 

Foremen 

Platelayers  - 


CO  | Ordinary  rote. 

00  ! Ordinary  rate. 

72  | Rate  of  10  hours  a day. 

72  Rate  of  10  hours  a day. 

60  Actual  time. 

3-1  j Time  and  a quarter. 

00  | Actual  time. 

SI  to  60  | Time  and  a quarter  or 
time  and  a half. 

571  to  5!)  ’ Time  and  a quarter  or 
i time  and  a half. 


From  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  it 
appeared  that  the  system  of  hours  on  the  Worth  British 
Railway  is  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Caledonian. (')  In 
the  case  of  English  railways  it  is  not  always  clear  whether 
there  is  a daily  or  a weekly  standard  of  hours,  but  in 
most  cases  it  appears  that  overtime  payment  for  the 
running  staff  is  calculated  on  the  week's  work,  while  the 
booked  time,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  working,  is  kept 
also  within  a prescribed  daily  maximum.  The  standard 
week’s  work  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  for  engine- 
drivers,  firemen,  and  guards  is  66  hours,  with  a usual 
daily  maximum  of  12  hours,  and  the  same  rule  prevails 
on  the  Great  EasLern  Railway  in  tho  case  of  guards, 
but  engine-drivers  have  a standard  10  hours’  day,  each 
day  standing  by  itself.(-)  The  latter  system  was  said 
to  apply  also  to  the  locomotive  staff  on  the  Belfast  and 
northern  Counties  Railway,  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways,  except  where  the 
tnp  system  is  in  operation,  in  the  two  latter  cases. f) 
'•n  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  the 
10  Lours’  day  applies  also  to  guards,  but  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  the  hours  of 
*1  ia^er  grade  are  calculated  by  the  week,  and  on 
tbe  Midland  Railway  it  is  only  stated  that  the  booked 
time  is  uniformly  within  12  Pours  a day.(4)  On  the 
an(^  ■^or*'k  Western,  the  North  Staffordshire, 
me  hovth  Eastern,  and  the  Irish  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ways, the  standard  hours  of  the  running  staff  are  60 
nonrs  a week,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  mineral  service 
to  v Eastern  Railway,  f)  On  most  railways 

no  hours  of  signalmen  are  8, 10,  or  12  a day  according 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  487.  (a)  Appendix 
ll""  l'r  Evidence.  pp.  !;s.  488,  4ii7.  f3)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of 

III'  "l’'  n-'.  I...  i.  7.  i ' i Apin-iulix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

'jiv  ;„V|,:..473>  ‘l!l7'  l!|2.  I :)  Appendix  to  .Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp. 
-nil,  4'JU,  501. 


to.  class,  each  day  standing  by  itself,  aud  differeu  fc 
railways  vary  only  as  to  tho  proportion  of  signal  boxes 
assigned  to  each  class.  The  same  classification  exists 
in  the  case  of  shunters,  but  the  eight  hours’  system  is 
much  less  general.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  hours 
of  both  shunters  and  porters  are  12  a day,  with  intervals 
of  an  hour  or  two  for  meals. 

251.  The  general  statement  was  made  by  witnesses 
representing  railway  servants  or  their  organisations 
before  both  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Commission, 
that  the  length  of  the  present  hours  of  labour  was  a 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  majority  of  English 
and  Scotch  railways,  but  that  on  Irish  railways  excessive 
houi-s  were  decidedly  less  prevalent,  though  improve- 
ments might  still  be  made  in  that  respect.(l)  The 
view  expressed  by  witnesses  representing  the  railway- 
companies  amounted  in  Bubstance  to  an  entire  condem- 
nation of  any  system  of  working  involving  excessive 
Lours,  together  with  a statement  of  certain  conditions 
under  , which  such  hours  are  unavoidable  or  otherwise 
defensible.^)  The  grievances  of  railway  servants  iu 
connection  with  hours  of  labour  appeal-  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  rigidly  classified,  to  relate  to  three 
subjects: — the  length  of  the  regular  hours  of  work, 
the  prevalence  of  overtime,  and  the  different  methods 
of  calculating  or  regulating  hours,  including  such 
arrangements  as  the  relief  system,  the  “link  ’’  system, 
and  the  weekly  aggregation  of  hours. 

252.  (a.)  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  signalmen  that 
the  regular  hours  have  been  represented  as  excessive, 
and  in  this  connection  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  their  duties,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  which  the  work  involves.  It  was  maintained  by 
several  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  that  the 
classification  of  signal-boxes  into  those  on  shifts  of  8, 
30,  and  12  hours  was  not  in  all  cases  carried  out  in  such 
a way  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  difference  in 
the  laboriousness  and  responsibility  of  different  posts 
is  such  that  while  in  many  signal-boxes  the  work  is 
literally  incessant,  and  eight  hours’  employment  is  a 
heavy  aud  even  excessive  strain,  there  are  others  where 
the  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  and  12  hours’  duty  repre- 
sents for  the  most  part  mere  attendance.  Several 
witnesses,  including  an  inspector  of  railways  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  pointed  out  that  all  important  signal- 
boxes  should  be  on  an  eight  hours’  shift,  aud  that  in 
view  of  the  changes  in  the  requirements  of  the  traffic, 
more  frequent  re-classilication  should  be  carried  out. 
It  was  recognised,  however,  that  no  general  rule  could 
supply  an  exact  definition  of  an  “important”  or 
“ busy  ” signal-box,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. (3)  It  was  also  slated 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  compauies  that  this  question 
received  their  continuous  attention,  and  that  re-classifi- 
cation  proceeded  according  to  the  increase  in  traffic. (4) 
The  evidence  showed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  a 
reduction  of  hours  had  only  been  made  on  representa- 
tions from  the  stall',  and  that  cause  of  complaint  was 
still  considered  to  exist. (-')  Several  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee  referred  to  the  prevalence  of 
12-hour  shifts  in  busy'  shunting  yards,  where  the  work 
is  continuous  as.  well  as  heavy  and  dangerous.  Special 
instances  were  mentioned  iu  the  case  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  and  Cambrian  Railways.  It  is  one  of 
the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  an  eight  hours’ 
shift  should  be  adopted  in  all  busy  shunting  yards. (“) 
With  regard  to  the  hours  of  goods  and  passenger 
porters,  cases  were  mentioned  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  work  was  thought  to  require  a shorter  shift  than 
12  hours,  oi’  in  which  the  work  was  light  but  the  Louis 
exceeded  12.  (7)  It  was  poiuted  out  by  a witness  before 
the  Commission,  representing  the  porters  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  that  at  some 
stations  10  or  12  hours’  work  was  enough  to  cause 
complete  exhaustion,  and  that  the  maximum  hours  of 
porters  should  in  all  cases  be  10  a day  for  six  days  a 
week.  He  gave  details  of  his  own  work,  stathm  that 
his  average  hours  were  79  a week,  including  14J  hours 
continuous  work  every  alternate  Sanday.(,s)  Similar 
cases  were  mentioned  before  the  Select  Committee. 
With  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  the  regular  hours  of 
porters  exceed  12  a day,  it  was  pointed  out  on  the  part 
of  the  companies  that  such  cases  existed  only  at  small 
stations  where  the  work  is  light  and  intermittent,  aud 


(i)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III.,  \ 
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kimites  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  465,  ‘W7, 4(iS,  470-5, 466.  (■')  Appendix 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  252  (a.)]  hours  could  only  he  reduced  by  diminishing  the 

service  of  trains,  or  by  putting  on  additional  men,  for 
•whom  there  would  be  insufficient  occupation.  It  was 
not  maintained,  except  by  witnesses  who  advocated  a 
general  10  hours’  day,  that  these  were  instances  of 
overwork.  (‘) 

(6.)  Sun-  (6.)  With  regard  to  the  running  staff,  i.e.,  the  drivers, 

ning  staff,  firemen,  and  guards  of  goods  and  passenger  trains,  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  was  given,  throughout  the 

- course  of  which  nothing  was  more  apparent  than  the 

peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  regulation  of  hours  in 
this  department,  and  the  divergence  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  system  which  should  be  adopted.  While 
the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  the  booked  time  is  less 
serious  with  passenger  than  with  goods  traffic  on 
account  of  the  precedence  given  to  the  former,  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  booked  time  in  accordance 
with  any  given  standard  of  a fair  day’s  work  would 
appear  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  on 
account  of  the  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  work.  It 
was  stated  that  express  drivers  were  seldom  booked  on 
duty  more  than  9 or  10  hours  a day,  of  which  the 
running  time  was  probably  five  or  six  hours,  but  that 
the  physical  and  mental  strain  made  this  a harder  day’s 
work  than  that  of  running  slow  trains  on  short  journeys 
for  12  and  13  hours. (2)  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
laying  down  any  general  rule  in  the  matter  appears  iu 
the  numerous  cases  where  the  booked  timo  on  duty 
reaches  12  or  14  hours,  but  includes  an  interval,  often 
of  four  or  five  hours,  between  the  outward  and  return 
journey.  It  was  very  strongly  represented  by  locomo- 
tive men  in  their  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
that  this  interval  gave  an  opportunity  for  necessary 
rest,  and  that  they  preferred  working  the  return 
journey  to  lodging  away  from  homo  at  night.f)  The 
majority  of  complaints  of  excessive  hours  nave  arisen, 
not  in  connection  with  such  cases  as  these,  but  where 
the  journeys  are  arranged  on  a system  which  gives 
each  set  of  men  in  turn  a stretch  of  work  amounting  to 
13  or  14  hours,  with  insufficient  intervals  of  rest,  but 
alternating  with  a shorter  day.  This  system  appears 
to  apply  principally  to  guards,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  overwork  which 
it  was  said  to  involved4)  With  regard  to  goods  and 
mineral  traffic,  it  was  the  • opinion  of  numerous 
witnesses  that  the  booked  times  were  almost  uniformly 
excessive,  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  delays  incidental 
to  the  working  of  the  trains.  It  was  stated  that  on  the 
North  British,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln- 
shire, the  Midland,  the  North  Staffordshire,  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western 
(Ireland)  Railways,  the  booked  time  of  the  engine- 
drivers  frequently  exceeded  12  a day,  so  that  any 
detention,  such  as  might  easily  occur,  caused  excessive 
hours  to  be  worked.  A statement  was  handed  in  by  a 
witness  before  the  Select  Committee,  showing  the 
whole  of  the  hours  worked  by  a North.  British  engine- 
driver  in  ihe  years  1889  and  1890.  With  few  instances 
of  very  excessive  hours,  the  average  day’s  work  in  1889 
was  13  hours  40  minutes,  and  in  1890,  13  hours,  and 
with  three  exceptions  the  day’s  work  was  never  under 
12  hours.  (°)  It  was  also  stated  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  special  reference  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
ways, that  the  booked  hours  of  goods  guards  were  in 
many  cases  excessive,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  were  usually  too 
short  and  too  fully  occupied  to  be  considered  intervals 
of  rest.(6) 

Overtime.  253.  On  the  subject  of  overtime  evidence  was  given 
in  great  detail  bom  before  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  Commission. 

(a.)  The  (a.)  The  greater  number  of  complaints  of  excessive 

staff  at  overtime  applied  to  the  running  staff  rather  than  to  the 

ofedutyStS  staff  ^ fixed  posts  of  duty.  It  did  not  appear  that 
much  overtime  was  worked  by  signalmen,  though  such 
cases  had  occurred  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  limit  of  12  hours,  which  it  was  agreed  by  numerous 
witnesses'should  be  the  maximum  length  of  a shift,  is 
seldom  exceeded,  except  iu  cases  where  the  men  arrange 
to  divide  the  night  and  day  shifts  unequally.  Over- 
time, however,  may  occur  through  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  failure  of  the  relief  system.  It  is 
apparent  from  recent  improvements  on  certain  lines 
that  the  question  of  provision  for  such  emergencies,  as 
well  as  of  the  reduction  of  regular  hours,  is,  in  the  case 
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of  this  department,  mainly  a qnestion  of  additin 
the  staff. (')  Overtime  was  stated  to  be  freem  \!° 
worked  in  the  case  of  shunters,  and  of  goods  4 
passenger  porters.  The  chief  cause  of  overtime  ' 
the  case  of  porters  appears  to  be  occasional  nr  ^ 
of  traffic  at  busy  stations,  and  also  the  practice 
some  lines  of  employing  porters  as  extra 
or  signalmen  after  their  regular  hours.  Eviden 
was  given  on  this  subject  both  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  Commission,  and  while  it  w 
pointed  out  on  the  part  of  the  companies  that  suet 
employment  is  a step  to  promotion,  and  a convenient 
method  of  training  porters  in  the  work  of  higher  grades 
it  was  evident  that  it  involves  excessive  hours  of  work' 
and  it  was  therefore  suggested  by  one  witness  fiat  the 
hours  of  porters  should  be  included  in  the  returns  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  (-’)  It  was  stated  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  platelayers  were  frequently  required 
to  work  excessive  hours  in  cases  of  emergency,  par- 
ticularly when  employed  in  fog  signalling.  In 'cases 
of  sudden  and  prolonged  fog,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  stall'  is  found  insufficient,  or  that  relief  men 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  spot  at  the  time  they  are 
required.  The  manager  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  which  has  a staff  of  nearly  4,000 
trained  fogmen,  admitted  that  additional  pro-vision  for 
emergencies  was  desirable,  and  that  other  grades  than 
that  of  platelayers  might  with  advantage  be  trained  to 
the  work.(;l) 

( b .)  In  the  case  of  the  running  staff,  the  evidence  (j . 
showed  that  the  regulation  of  hours  was  attended  with 
considerable  and  peculiar  difficulty,  and  that  there  was 
often  a large  amount  of  work  in  excess  of  the  standard 
of  12  hours  a day,  which,  according  to  most  of  the 
witnesses,  should  be  the  maximum  in  all  cases.  It  was 
admitted,  however,  by  every  witness  who  dealt  with 
the  subject,  that  a certain  amount  of  overtime  is 
unavoidable.  Railway  traffic  is  always  liable  to  be 
delayed  by  accidents  or  by  stress  of  weather,  and  a 
siugle  obstruction  in  the  working  of  the  line  affects 
the  whole  system.  This  difficulty  is  far  more  serious 
in  the  case  of  goods  and  mineral  traffic  than  of  pas- 
senger traffic,  on  account  of  the  precedence  given  to 
the  latter.  Under  exceptional  conditions  of  weather, 
such  as  continuous  fog,  it  may  be  barely  possible  to 
work  the  passenger  traffic,  while  the  goods  traffic  is 
thrown  entirely  out  of  gear.  The  system  of  relief 
which  now  exists  to  some  extent  on  all  railways,  par- 
tially meets  the  case,  but  it  is  useless  under  exceptional 
conditions.  An  instance  was  mentioned  by  the  manager 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  in  which 
the  whole  traffic  was  delayed  by  dense  and  continuous 
fog,  * and  to  carry  out  the  relief  system  would  have 
required  during  four  days  an  enormous  additional 
staff,  who  would  have  no  employment  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.f1) 

254.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  overtime  worked  Iwfij 
on  different  railways,  the  evidence,  especially  before  the  JJJj. 
Select  Committee,  was  extremely  copious  and  detailed,  a®* 
consisting  chiefly  of  statements  of  the  hours  actually  n:ln;‘ 
worked  during  certain  days  or  weeks.  The  force  of 
this  evidence  obviously  consists  in  the  detail  itself,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  from  any  general  statement.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  replies  were  furnished  by 
the  companies  to  the  statements  made  in  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  hours  of  their  servants.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  referred  to  almost  every  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  greatest  number  of  instances 
of  excessive  hours  were  quoted  in  connection  with  tn 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  North  British,  ana  the 
Caledonian  Railways.  (°)  In  commenting  on  this  evi- 
dence, it  was  denied  on  the  part  of  several  compame , 
including  the  London  and  North  Western  a 
Great  Eastern  Railways  and  the  Great  Southern  an 
Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  that  the  working  anwig 
ments  were  such  as  to  cause  any  hardship  to  the 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  duty  and  expediency 
keeping  the  hours  of  labour  within  reasonable inwm 
were  fully  recognised  by  the  managements ) u , 
other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire  ana 
shire,  the  North  Staffordshire,  the  Midland,  the 
Western,  the  North  Eastern,  the  North  Britu. 
the  Caledonian  Railways,  it  was  admitted  m vai7  e 
degrees  that  excessive  hours  had  prevailed  m tn  p 
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a greater  extent  than  was  desirable,  but  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  due  either  to  unforeseen  contingencies  which 
would  now  be  provided  against,  or  to  the  special  con- 
ditions attending  the  working  of  traffic  on  those  lines.(‘) 

In  many  cases  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  instances  of 
overtime  given  in  evidence  referred  to  the  winter  of 
1S90-1 , when  the  exceptionally  severe  weather,  accom- 
panied by  fog,  caused  unavoidable  detention  to  trains, 
while  the  closing  of  canals  by  frost  threw  extra  traffic 
on  the  railways.  0 It  was  stated  that  the  relief  system 
universally  in  use  was  not  an  adequate  method  cf 
meeting  such  contingencies,  and  that  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  habitual  or  occasional  congestion  of  traffic 
was  the  construction  of  additional  relief  lines  and 
sidings,  and  that  improvements  in  this  direction  were 
proceeding,  but  required  some  time  for  their  com- 
pletion.)3) In  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  which  shows  a very  high  record  of  hours  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  it  was  stated  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  notwithstanding  an  expenditure  of 
12,000.0001.  ou  relief  lines  in  10  years,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  traffic.)1) 
The  irregularity  of  mineral  traffic  was  mentioned  as  a 
cause  of  long  hours  on  the  North  Eastern,  North 
British,  and  Caledonian  Railways,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  in  the  first  case  that  the  fluctuation  was  so  con- 
siderable that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispense 
altogether  with  overtime,  without  either  considerably 
overmanning  the  line  for  ordinary  traffic,  or  resorting 
to  the  undesirable  expedient  of  casual  labour.  In  the 
caso  of  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  Railways  it 
was  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  instances  of  long 
hours  quoted  in  the  evidence  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91,  when,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  traffic 
caused  by  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  the 
exceptional  state  of  the  weather,  the  traffic  was  totally 
disorganised  in  consequence  of  the  strike.)5)  In  every 
case  it  was  stated  that  great  improvements  in  the 
working  arrangements  had  been  effected  in  recent 
years,  partly  through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  • 
overtime.)")  With  regard  to  one  railway  recently 
constructed,  the  Midland  and  South  Western  Junction 
Railway,  evidence  was  given  by  Major  Marindin, 
Inspector  of  Railways  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the 
effect  that,  owing  to  special  difficulties  in  the  working 
of  that  line,  the  hours  had  been  in  many  cases  exces- 
sive, but  that  after  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  on  a strong  recommendation  from  that  department, 
the  company  had  revised  the  working  of  the  traffic,  so 
as  to  bring  the  hours  of  labour  within  reasonable  limits 
without  making  any  addition,  to  the  staff.)*)  With 
regard  to  Irish  railways,  it  was  stated  that  in  general 
the  work  was  less  heavy  and  continuous  than  on 
English  railways,  but  that,  in  some  cases,  the  absence 
of  a definite  standard  of  hours  with  payment  for 
overtime  beyond  that  limit,  together  with  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  cattle  traffic,  which  is  worked  by  special, 
trains,  was  a cause  of  overwork.  On  the  part  of  the 
companies  it  was  stated  that  no  complaints  of  excessive 
hours  had  been  received  from  their  si  ail,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  work  was  light  and  the  intervals  were 
long.  (s) 

255.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  and  of  the  General  Railway  Workers’ 
Union  that  overtime  should  be  paid  at  a rate  25  or  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  ordinary  wages.  This 
practice  is  followed  on  many  railways,  especially  in  the 
caso  of  the  locomotive  staff,  but  with  other  grades  it  is 
by  no  means  universal,  and  where  overtime  is  paid  it 
is  generally  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.)0) 

256.  It  was  stated  before  tbe  Select  Committee  that 
Sunday  work  was  more  usual  with  signalmen  than 
with  other  classes  of  railway  servants,  and  Major 
Marindin  therefore  suggested  that  more  frequent  leave 
of  absence  should  be  given  them  in  consideration  of 
the  strain  of  continuous  work  of  such  a kind.)1")  It  was 
stated  that  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
most  signalmen  have  every  alternate  Sunday  off,  an 
arrangement  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a relief 
system,  and  by  switching  off  many  of  the  boxes.  The 
same  method  is  adopted  on  other  railways,  but  a more 
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usual  proportion  of  working  Sundays  appears  to  be  [§  25c] 
two  out  of  three.)')  Passenger  guards,  engine-drivers, 
and  firemen  are  on  duty  a varying  number  of  Sundavs, 
sometimes  one  in  four.)-’)  On  several  railways,  such'as 
the  North  Eastern,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  North 
otallordshirc,  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 
Ireland,  the  goods  and  mineral  stall'  have  little  or  no 
Sunday  work,  but  a complaint  was  made  before  the 
Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  Suuday  work  per- 
formed by  goods  guards  011  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way.)") It  appears  to  be  usual  for  passenger  porters 
to  work  on  alternate  Sundays.)4)  It  is  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  that  Sunday  work  should  be  paid  at  tbe  rate 
ot  time  and  a half,  but  the  General  Railway  Workers’ 

Union  demands  a double  rate  of  pay,  which  is  that 
prevailing  m the  artisan  grade.)5)  In  many  cases  an 
advanced  rate  is  paid  for  Suuday  work,  hut  this  is 
chiefly  the  case  with  the  running  stall',  and  applies 
more  especially  to  engine-drivers  and  firemen.)')  It 
was  stated  before  the  Commission  that  the  practice  of 
including  Sunday  in  the  week’s  work  for  the  purpose 
ol  calculating  wages  had  recently  been  modified  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  in  the  grades  of  engine-drivers, 
firemen,  guards,  shunters,  and  signalmen,  the  week 
■was  now  usually  calculated  as  six  days,)7) 

257.  Among  the  methods  adopted  on  different  rail-  Aggregation 
ways  for  the  regulation  of  hours,  that  which  was  chiefly  ?he“iiSk“a 
brought  into  prominence  in  the  evidence  was  the  system.” 
system  of  aggregating  the  hours  for  the  week  or  fort- 
night, so  _ that  excessive  hours  are  sometimes  worked 
on  individual  days,  without  overtime  payment  being 
earned  on  the  whole  period.  This  system,  it  was  stated, 
is  almost  universal  on  Scotch  railways  in  the  case  of 
the  running  staff,  and  is  very  usual  on  English  and 
Irish  railways.  It  is  frequently  combined  with  the 
link  system,  by  which  runs  of  different  lengths  are 
taken  in  turn  by  a certain  number  of  engine-drivers, 
firemen,  and  guards.  In  this  case  long  days  are 
balanced  by  short  days,  so  that  no  overtime  is  made  on 
tho  week’s  work.  Where  the  link  system  is  not  in  use, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  booking  off  the  men  ou 
certain  days  when  long  hours  have  been  worked  on 
other  days.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, there  was  a conflict  of  opinions  among  tho 
representatives  of  railway  servants  as  to  the  advantages 
of  this  plan,  but  a very  general  preference  was  ex. 
pressed  for  a day’s  rest  in  the  course  of  the  week,  even 
with  somewhat  long  hours  on  working  days.  The 
extreme  importance  of  preventing  excessive  hours  from 
being  worked  on  any  one  way  was,  however,  unanimously 
emphasised,  and  ou  this  ground  it  was  claimed  by 
representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  and  of  the  employed  generally,  and  was 
also  strongly  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspectors  of  Railways,  that  the  day’s  work  should  in 
all  cases  “ stand  by  itself.”(s)  It  was  stated  also  before 
the  Commission  that  the  system  of  working  long  and 
short  days  was  very  much  disliked,  and  that  the  fort- 
nightly aggregation  of  hours,  as  practised  in  Scotland . 
was  “ iniquitous  ” and  dangerous  in  its  results.)") 

258.  Tho  relief  system,  which  is  adopted  to  a varying 
extent  on  all  railways,  for  the  -purpose  of  preventing  system, 
long  hours,  also  occasioned  some  comment  on  the  part 
of  witnesses.  It  is  the  rule,  where  this  system  is  in 
force,  that  an  engine-driver,  fireman,  or  guard  who  has 
been  detained  from  unforeseen  causes,  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  bo  on  duty  for  excessive  hours,  must  apply  for 
relief  at  the  nearest  locomotive  station.  The  limit  of 
hours  for  this  purpose  is  usually  12.  It  was  stated  by 
numerous  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee,  in- 
cluding representatives  both  of  the  companies  and 
their  staff,  that  the  chief' desire  of  the  men  was  to  be 
able  to  reach  home  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work,  and 
that  they  preferred  working  a reasonable  amount  of 
overtime  in  order  to  do  so,  to  being  booked  off  at  a 
specified  moment  and  obliged  to  lodge  away  from. 
homo.)1")  In  some  cases,  as  on  the  North  Eastern  and 
Great  Eastern  Railways,  recent  reductions  in  hours  o 
labour  have  been  much  regretted  by  the  men  on  this 
account,  and  the  Groat  "Western  Railway  Company, 
from  the  same  consideration,  have  preferred  in  many 
cases  to  reduce  the  hours  by  dividing  the  journeys  imo 
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t!)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  434.  (:l)  Appendix  tc 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill,  lip.  48k  4SS,  491, 495.  Digest,  Vol.  III. 
p.  51.  (4)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  473  488. 

Digest,  Yol.  Ill,,  p.  52.  (s)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III., 

P.  40H.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  49.  (»)  Appendix  lo  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Vol.  III.,  pp. 497-561.  Digest,  Vol.  IU..  PP. 59,89.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  54, 79.  (*)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  467-7o' 
477,480-7,491,493, 495.  l“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  51, 5S.  (“')  Appendix  to 
Minutes  ol  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.,  403, 471-2, 474, 477-81, 483-0, 490,492, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR! 


L§  2BS.J 


Bonk  i ii»  off. 


The  Horn's 
Movement. 


several  shorter  i'lLnS.  Another  alternative  adopted  on 
some  railways  is  to  relieve  the  men  and  send  them 
homo  as  passengers.  (!)  The  relief  system  has  been 

inoro  elaborately  worked  out  on  tho  London  and  North 
W nstern  than  on  any  other  railway.  At  all  principal 
centres  there  aro  extra  men  at  command,  and  also 
lodging-houses  for  men  unable  to  reach  home.  A man 
failing  to  apply  for  relief  when  necessary,  is  called  to 
account,  and  the  company  do  not  countenance  the 
practice  of  working  overtime  in  order  to  finish  the 
journey.  (2)  It  was  stated  before  the  Commission  by  a 
representative  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  that  the  relief 
system  was  popular  with  the  men,  and  that  the  staff 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  especially  the  goods 
guards,  desired  to  have  it  more  extensively  adopted  on 
that  ]ine.{:!) 


259.  A practice  of  which  some  complaint  was  made 
before  the  Commission,  especially  in  connection  with 
Scotch  railways,  is  that  of  booking  off  locomotive  men 
during  certain  intervals  in  the  day’s  work,  and  de- 
ducting that  time  from  tho  day’s  work  for  the  purposes 
of  payment  and  of  official  returns,  while  holding  the 
men  at  the  disposal  of  tho  company.  It  was  stated 
that  this  system  had  been  adopted  in  Scotland  since  the 
strike  of  1890,  and  was  becoming  very  general.^)  On 
the  part  of  the  North  British  Railway  Company  it 
was  stated  that  the  system  of  booking  off  applied  only 
to  the  case  of  excursion  and  other  special  trains,  when 
there  is  a long  interval  between  the  outward  and  the 
return  journey  ; that  the  men  were  not  booked  off  unless 
the  interval  exceeded  three  hours;  and  moreover, 
that  they  were  always  paid  a full  day’s  wages,  besides 
lodging  expenses,  and  were  at  liberty  to  rest.f)  On 
the  part  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  it  was 
stated  that  the  practice  of  booking  off  existed  only  in 
the  passenger  locomotive  department,  and  that  the 
men  were  nob  booked  off  unless  the  interval  exceeded 
two  hours.  During  such  an  interval  they  are  entirely 
at  liberty,  and  though  this  time  is  not  included  in  the  • 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  calculated  in  the 
payment  of  wages.(8) 


260.  Evidence  was  given  both  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  Commission,  with  regard  to  recent 
organised  movements  in  the  direction  of  a reduction 
of  hours.  In  1883  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  began  a series  of  agitations  on  behalf  of  the 
servants  of  tbo  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  the 
ultimate  result  being  the  Newcastle  Settlement  of  1890. 
The  demand  made  was  for  a maximum  10  hours’  day  for 
all  grades,  or  a shorter  day  in  certain  specified  cases,  a 
minimum  interval  of  eight  hours’  rest  between  any  two 
days’  work,  and  extra  payment  at  advanced  rates  for 
overtime  and  Sunday  work.  Tho  reply  mado  by  the 
directors  from  time  to  time  was  substantially  that  the 
programme  could  not  bo  conceded  as  a whole,  involving 
as_  it  did  the  establishment  of  uniform,  conditions  in 
relation  to  services  quite  dissimilar  in  character,  and 
that  the  points  brought  forward  resolved  themselves 
for  tho  most  part  into  qnestious  of  detail  affecting  the 
working  of  the  several  departments,  and  relating 
rather  to  wages  than  hours.  The  company  accordingly 
dealt  with  tho  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
made  considerable  concessions  to  various  grades.  On 
their  refusal  to  submit  the  question  as  a whole  to 
arbitration,  the  Amalgamated  Society  took  a ballot  on 
tho  question  of  a general  strike,  but  the  proposal  was 
defeated.  The  agitation,  considered  as  a general  ten- 
hours  movement,  had  thus  failed.  The  Newcastle 
settlement  was  of  local  character,  and  referred,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  a representative  of  the  North  Eastern 
Company,  almost  entirely  to  wages.  He  added  that 
the  agitation  itself  had  by  no  means  been  conducted 
on  the  single  issue  of  reduction  of  hours. (?)  At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
at  Hull,  in  October  1889,  a programme  was  adopted 
which  embodied  all  the  principal  demands  made  in  the 
course  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  hours  movement 
and  which  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  National  Pro- 
gramme. Tho  toms  of  the  Programme  which  related 
to  hours  wore  asfollows “ 1.  That  the  maximum  hours 
“ of  duty  be  10  por  day,  excepting  for  platelayers,  .whose 
‘ Ws  shall  be  nine  per  day.  For  shunters  in  busy 
g°0('s  yards,  signalmen  at  important  signal  boxes  and 
• boxos  always  open,  eight  hours  shall  be  the  maximum. 
In  every  ease  eacli  day’s  duty  to  stand  by  itself, 


“ and  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  wealA,  u 
“ 2.  That  overtime  bo  paid  for  at  the  rate  of t; bout‘-  ' 
“ a quarter,  and  Sunday  duty  at  time  and  a hid? 
circular  requesting  the  concession  of  these  f 
was  addressed  to  the  directors  of  everv  mil™  ani  s 
pany  in  the  kingdom.  Very  fewrepliJwere r£S* 
and  in  most  of  these  it  was  intimated  that  the  ™' 
panies  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  tho  meainS: 
employment.  (')  Tho  secretary  of  tho  Irish  ,!? 
handed  in  a pamphlet  containing  particulars  of 'ft* 
improvements  brought  about  in  the  conditions  of 
labour  on  Irish  railways  since  the  introduction 
Amalgamated  Society  in  1885.  The  movements  o,  {* 
Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Great  Western 
way  in  1890,  and  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern  fW; 
Railway  in  1891,  were  specially  successful?  SR? 
siderahlo  concessions  relating  to  hours,  wages  ini 
overtime  payment  were  obtained  by  neeotiktuT 
without  a strike.  On  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  the  terms  of  the  National  Programme 
wore  almost  literally  adopted.  On  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  am 
Wexford  Railway,  however,  where  the  movement  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  strikes,  tho  result  was  nor 
considered  satisfactory.  On  the  whole,  however  it 
was  stated  that  a great  deal  had  been  effected,  though 
in  many  cases  there  was  need  of  further  improvement  0 
It  was  stated  that  in  Scotland  the  efforts  of  the  Araal. 
gamatod  Society  in  the  direction  of  a reduction  of 
hours  were  at  first  only  sectional,  owing  to  imperfect 
organisation.  A ton  hours’  day  was  obtained  for  the 
mineral  engine-drivers,  firemen,  and  guards  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  and  was  maintained  till  after 
the  strike  on  that  line  in  1883,  when  a 12  hours' 
day  was  again  introduced.  In  the  year  1889  a general 
movement  began,  and  a circular  stating  the  demands 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  on  behalf  of  the  men  was 
sent  to  • all  tho  Scotoh  railway  companies.  Its  terms 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  tho  National 
Programme.  (J)  The  organising  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scotland 
referred  to  the  result  of  the  whole  movement  as  a total 
failure,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  Companies  that  a considerable 
improvement  in  the  hours  of  labour  had  been  made 
since  the  strike,  and  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  1892  were  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion.^) 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OP  HOURS,  BY  LAW  OR 
OTHERWISE. 


261.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  omnibuses  and 

tramways  that  the  question  has  been  raised  of  tho  r.*a 
application  of  a restriction  of  hours  to  this  industry,  pw' 
It  was  stated  by  several  representatives  of  the  em-  ^ 
ployed  that  an  eight  hours’  day  was  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  tho  men.f)  . 

262.  (a.)  The  chief  consideration  which  was  urged  ,oU«' 
in  favour  of  this  scheme  was  that  of  the  physical  and  ita*1 
general  benefit  of  tho  workers,  who  under  the  present 
system  are  deprived,  it  is  stated,  of  health  and  leisure. 

The  injury  to  health  which  almost  necessarily  results 
from  continuous  and  prolonged  exposure  to  the  weather 
was  pointed  oat  by  witnesses  on  behalf  of  omnibus  and  . 
tramway  men  both  in  London  and  Manchester.  ' * 
The  great  desirability  of  reasonable  leisure  was  also 
urged  from  a social  and  educational  point  of  riew.(6l  , .. 
It  was  further  stated  that  the  reduction  of  hours  ),*.<■ 1 
would  remove  the  principal  cause  of  disputes  between  V“ 
employers  and  employed  in  this  industry. (?)  l(; ; 

(o.)  Tho  employment  of  additional  labour  was  ad- 
vanced  as  a somewhat  secondary  consideration.  It  a ^ 
was  stated  that  the  Edinburgh  Tramway  Servants  ^ 
Association  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  eight  hours 
day  with  this  object.  (s)  With  regard  to  tho  practica-  **  ,t 
bility  of  tho  proposed,  change,  it  was  tho  opinion  oj  y ,1- 
several  witnesses  that  tho  extra  cost  to  omnibus  wm 
tramway  companies  would  be  little  or  nothing.  The  fA;j, 
employment  of  a double  shift  of  men  would  enable  an 
extra  journey  to  be  run,  the  profits  of  which  would 
recoup  the  companies  for  tho  outlay  in  wages,  A 
double  shift  would  not  in  any  case  involve  dcuiue 
wages,  since  a lower  rate  would  be  considered  suffi- 
cient for  an  eight  hours’  day.  It  was  stated  that  t o 
concessions  hitherto  granted  had  in  all  cases  increase1 
the  revenue  of  the  companies.^)  One  witness 


(')  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III..  P- 
Vol.  111.,  pp.  79.  81.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  /V oK  uIl;.  fill  ... 
OLXVII.  .(=•)  Diciest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  (JO,  (a,  66.  (•)  v,l 

pp.  69,71,  72/77,  78.  (5)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  06,  09.  ,<  J ^3.  r) 

If.. P.  66:  Digest, VoL  III.,  pp.  19,  81..  (7)  D iges t,  V°l-  D;; P'J"-  Y 
Digest,  Vol.  ni.,  p.  31;  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,! 

P.  61.  (°)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  61)  i Digest,  Vol.  III.,  P. 27' 
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-v»i4.f-  advocated  an  eight  hours’  day  in  all  industries  antici- 
• “ pa ted  that  the  whole  industrial  system  would  adjust 

itself  to  the  altered  state  of  things.  In  some  trades 
production  would  be  unaffected,  and  even  where  it  was 
lessened,  he  maintained  that  profits  would  bear  the 
strain,  and  that  where  this  was  not  the  case,  an 
industry  should  cease  to  be  carried  on  rather  than  be 
conducted  by  means  of  long  hours.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  wages,  but  their  regulation  might  be 
left  to  the  trade  unions.(‘)  Anothor  witness  believed 
that  a reduction  of  hours  would  result  in  a rise  of 
wages.  0 

lcn|S  -263  (a.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by 
representatives  both  of  employers  and  employed  that  a 
, faction  of-hours  must  involve  a reduction  of  wages, 

: ; fin-  which  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  men.  It  was  stated 

on  behalf  of  a large  number  of  tbo  staff  of  the  London 
n'lS  General  Omnibus  Company  that  they  were  on  that 
•fwKjj-  account  entirely  opposed  to  ail  eight  hours’  day.  A 
e reduction  of  wages  or  an  increase  in  faros  would  alike 
/t  bo  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes.  With 
regal'd  to  the  question  of  giving  employment  to  further 
labour,  it  was  stated  that  omnibus  men  were  “not  in  a 
position  to  be  philanthropic.’ ’f)  The  manager  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  and  the  President 
of  the  Tramways  Institute  also  pointed  out  that  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  scheme  .were  practically 
insuperable.  An  eight  hours’  day  at  the  present  rates 
of  wages  would  drive  the  companies  into  bankruptcy, 
since  any  increase  of  fares  would  lead  to  a diminution 
of  profits.  The  manager  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  stated  that  an  eight  hours’  day  at 
the  present  rate  of  .wages  would  cause  a reduction  of 
profits  by  5 per  cent,  on  capital.(J)  It  was  stated  both 
m the  case  of  this  industry  and  that  of  the  employ- 
ment of  carmen  and  draymen,  that  the  immediate 
application  of  an  eight  hours’  day  would  be  too  violent 
a departure  from  the  present  system. (5). 
x ih.il  of  264.  The  only  method  which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 

Nation1  i"  the  working  of  an  eight  hours’  day  was  that  of  a 
Sinrs.  double  shift  extending  over  16  hours.  Owing  to  the 
practical  difficulties  attending  so  considerable  a reduc- 
tion of  hours  as  from  14  or  16  to  8,  it  was  proposed  by 
one  witness  to  enforce  a 12  hours’  day  with  two  hours’ 
relief,  for  omnibus  and  tramway  men.  The  manager 
of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  stated, 
however,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  an  absolute 
impossibility,  and  that  the  only  alternatives  were  an 
average  day  resulting  from  alternate  long  and  short 
days,  or  au  eight  hours’  day  with  two  shifts. (0) 

«jS>f  “65-  (a-)  The  reduction  of  hours  by  voluntary 
methods  was  not  largely  advocated,  but  two  witnesses 
iraw™ ol  representing.  omnibus  and  tramway  men  were'  in 
[ the  favour  of  it,  in  preference  to  legislation.  One  of  these 
’-intarg  was  of  opinion  that  “any  Eight  Honrs’  Bill  would 
ra-itf  of  be  a gross  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
“ subjeet.”(') 

» (b.)  One  witness,  representing  the  Amalgamated 

•./ml'  Omnibus  and  Tram  Workers’  Union,  proposed  the 
■wirffijW  enactment  of  an  eight  hours’  day  for  all  industries, 
ifuy.  not  excepting  seasonal  trades.  Owing  to  foreign 
competition  he  believed  that  to  bo  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful the  measure  should  be  international,  but  in 
some  trades  the  experiment  could  bo  made  indepen- 
dently. He  added  that  further  education  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  a majority  in  favour  of  the  change.  The 
reason  for  advocating  legislation  was  that  trade  nnions 
were  convinced  by  experience  that  strikes  on  the  hours 
question  were  useless,  since  concessions  thus  obtained 
were  not  permanent. (s)  The  same  argument  was  used 
yi>b,rt‘  h7  those  who  proposed  legislation  applying  specially  to 
ujf..,.  tramway  and  omnibus  workers.  It  was  stated  that  the 
n't'n'J.  majority  of  the  employed  were  in  favour  of  it  on  that 
| "’Monty,  ground.  Special  difficulties  in  organising  the  members 
or  this  industry  were  said  to  arise  from  the  very  fact 
''f  their  want  of  leisure  under  the  present  system.C) 
v\  ith  regard  to  the  probable  effect  on  wages  of  a 
compulsory  limitation  of  hours,  it  was  stated  that  the 
regulation  of  wages  might  safely  be  left  to  organisa- 
tion if  the  hours  question  were  once  disposed  of.(10) 
It  was  proposed  by  one  witness  that  the  maximum 
■•‘hurt  101118  °f  cabmen  should  be  fixed  by  law.(")  On  the 
Wrt  of  the  National  Municipal  and  Incorporated 
. v»!e  i est3T  Employes  Labour  Union  a legal  eight  hours’ 
day  was  advocated  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the 

Vo1'  HI.,  p.  31.  (=)  Digest.  Vol.  III..p.  -it.  P)  Digest, 
v" ' PP-  2».  30.  (<)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  24  23.  (0  Digest, 

j1."  P-  OB.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  .is.  {«)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  CM,  (is, 


‘ unemployed  question.”  It  was  not  however  a [§  2G3  (6.)] 
universal  eight  hours’  day  which  was  proposed,  but 
one  which  should  be  compulsory  for  all  Government 
and  municipal  workmen,  and  subject  in  other  trades 
to  the  option  of  a two-thirds  majority.f)  It  was  'iv-l  Penal- 
proposed  that  an  Eight  Hours’  Act  should  bo  enforced  aTJrt, 
by  penalties  on  both  sides,  such  as  a fine  for  a first 
offence  and  imprisonment  for  a second  offence,  but 
without  hard  labour-.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one 
witness  that  there  would  bo  some  hardship  in  a very 
rigid  application  of  the  law.(:) 

266.  The  question  of  the  reduction  of  hours  in  Railwats : 
railway  labour,  whether  by  law  or  otherwise,  was  dealt  SS'leot 
with  in  evidence  before  both  the  Select  Committee  on  limitation  of 
Hallway  Servants  and  the  Commission.  It  aopeared  ll0urs- 
from  that  evidence  that  a decided  majority’ of  the 
employed,  as  well  as  many  employers,  were  in  favour  of 

the  general  principle  of  reduction  without  rigid 
limitation  of  hours. 

267.  («.)  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  Arguments 
is  substantially  comprised  in  tlic  words  of  a petition  “ f“™ur  of  ■ 
handed  in  by  a witness  before  the  Select  Committee,  in  eamomiT. 
which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  “the  present  U-)  The' 

“ system  of  excessive  hours  of  labour,”  especially  iu  aJCml 
the  case  of  men  employed  in  responsible  and  dangerous  benefit  of 
duties,  was  seriously  detrimental  to  the  health  and  ,ho workers. 
well-being  of  railway  servants,  prejudicial  to  the  truo 
interests  of  tlic  railway  companies  themselves,  and  a- 
Bource  of  positive  danger  to  the  general  public.(3) 

This  argument  wa3  repeated  in  various  forms  by  (>'■)  The 
numerous  witnesses.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  opinion  of 
demand  of  tbo  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  the  majority 
Servants  for  a 10  hours’  day  was  a fair  representation  caiheay 
of  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  railway  mtr" 
men  in  general,  especially  in  Scotland. (') 

(6.)  Erom  the  economic  point  of  view  it  was  argued  (6.)  JSco- 
that  it  would  not  only  be  ’practicable,  as  a matter  ot' 
arrangement,  to  adopt  10  hours  as  the  maximum  day  iu  n'meiica- 
all  ordinary  cases,  but  that  it  would  be  financially  Mityofthi 
possible  to  effect  the  change  without  a reduction  of 
wages.  (5)  A witness  representing  the  General  Hailway  probable 

Workers’  Union  before  the  Select  Committee,  was  of  financial 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  an  eight,  hours’  day  would  s,,cccss- 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  work  performed.  A witness  representing  the  same 
organisation  before  the  Commission,  believed  that 
nearly  all  railway  companies  made  a sufficient  margin 
of  profit  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  change,  and 
suggested  in  the  case  of  others  a solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  moans  of  au  increase  iu  passenger  fares, 
an  expedient  which  he  thought  likely  to  succeed  because 
the  majority  of  passengers  wore  persons  compelled  to 
travel.  The  argument  was  also  used  that  the  reduction  . Em 
of  hours  would  give  employment  to  additional  labour,  p t aliment  of 
especially  since  it  would  lie  necessary  for  railway  additional 
companies  to  make  a large  increase  in  their  staff  in  la''ol’r• 
view  of  occasional  extra  traffic  and  other  emergencies. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  surplus  staff  should  be 
permanently  employed,  aud  that  in  slack  times  a 
further  reduction  of  hours  should  be  made  iu  preference 
to  discharging  any  of  the  men.(B) 

268.  (a.)  On  the  other  hand,  objections  to  a rcduc-  Arguments 
tion  of  hours  were  pointed  out  by  numerous  represen-  maimst  a 
tatives  of  the  employed.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  j|“l|ij3liHl1  of 
the  existing  hours  of  labour  were  satisfactory,  and  that  („.)  .Voh- 
occasional  overtime,  which  iB  the  principal  cause  of 
long  hours,  was  unavoidable,  although  undesirable,  and 
should  be  paid  for  at  an  advanced  rate,  bub  not  other-  felt  with 
wise  restricted.  It  was  strongly  urged  by  numerous 
witnesses  that  any  reduction  of  hours  so  effected  as  to  (ii.)  oljcc 
oblige  locomotive  men  to  remain  away  from  home  at  lion  to 
night,  would  be  extremely  unpopular  with  that  section 
of  the  staff,  and  several  witnesses  wore  ol'  opinion  that  a hours, which 
10  hours’  day  could  not  be  arranged  on  any  other  plan. 

Even  stronger  representations  were  made  to  llio  effect 

that  tbo  curtailment  of  a day's  work,  which  now 

includes  an  interval  between  two  journeys,  might 

involve  the  loss  of  necessary  vest.(-)  It  was  stated 

before  the  Select  Committee'  by  representatives  of  the 

Great  Western  Railway  Company  that  memorials  had 

been  received  from  the  staff  at  a large  number  of 

locomotive  stations,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 

existing  methods  of  working  and  confidence  iu  tlm  com-  (iii.)  The 

pany.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  a uniform  limit 

of  hours  for  all  railway  servants  would  bf,  very  un’Y  iir  ofo  tin  irons 

, limit. 

(•>  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  -III.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 

So.  310,  p.  ISO.  (0  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  ]>.  Oil.  I’igesl.  Vol.  111..  |i.  31. 

(’>)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II  I.,  p.  no?.  (')  Appendix 


M.-P-W-  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  .18.  (Q  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  CU,  US,  pp.  5t,  C2. 85.  I-)  Appendix  to  Minutes- of  Evidence.  \ol.  Ul„  p.  CHS. 

m Tviwst,,.V°l'  lII  > l>p.  10,  21.  Co  Digest.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  20.  31.  DieeSt.  Vol.  Ill,  l>.  G2.  (u)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence 

U ,W.  Vol.  III.,  p.  31.  (0  Digest,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  (10.  I1")  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  BOS.  Digest,  A til.  III.,  p.  ,R  (•)  Appendix  In  Minutes 

' II,  Tip.  uu,  t».  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  31.  C*J  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  88.  of  livideuc'e,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  -172,  -171,  'tSKs  lsS,  180. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  208  in  its  operation  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
duties.  (') 

(8.)  Sco-  (6.)  It  was  stated  before  the  Commission  by  witnesses 
nTr/iffi it  *n  service  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  that 
would  a 10  hours’  day  would  certainly  involve  a reduction  in 
r™dlttianof  ‘waKca>  owing  partly  to  tho  vast  expenditure  on  recent 
loaves.”  improvements  on  that  line.(2) 

Method  of  269.  The  evidence  was  somewhat  at  variance  as  to 

lmii'Stiouof  the  extent  of  reduction  of  hours  to  be  attempted,  and 
hours.  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  bringing  it  about. 
('.•)  A? ' , Representatives  of  the  Railway  Workers’  Union  adyo- 
day  oris  cated  an  eight  hours’  day,  or  a 48  hours’  week,  with 

hours'  week,  double  payments  for  overtime  on  a day’s  work.(3) 
Other  witnesses  proposed  an  eight  hours’  maximum 
iu  the  case  of  signalmen  only,  in  main-line  boxes 
always  open.  The  great  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
(ii.)  A ten  dencc  was  in  favour  of  a ten  hours’  day  for  all  railway 
each  tiny*1'  servants,  with  the  exception  already  mentioned.  In 
standing  by  the  programme  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  farther 
itself  exceptions  to  tho  rule  are  stipulated  for  in  the  case 
of  shunters  in  busy  goods  yards,  and  platelayers,  whose 
hours  are  to  be  eight  and  nine  a day  respectively.  (') 
The  necessity  for  a daily  rather  than  a weekly  limit 
of  hours  was  pointed  out  by  representatives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  of  various  sections  of  rail- 
way servants.  It  was  maintained  that  on  no  other 
plan  could  the  occurrence  of  excessive  stretches  of 
work  ho  guarded  against,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
allowed  that  a litoral  adherence  to  any  daily  maximum 
was  impossible,  and  therefore  it  was  proposed  co 
recognise  the  necessity  for  overtime  in  emergencies, 
by  instituting  payment  for  it  in  all  cases  at  an  ad- 
vanced rated'’1)  It  was  explained  that  the  ton  hours’ 
day  was  intended  to  exclude  meal  times  if  the  mon 
were  off  duty  during  those  periods,  hut  not  other- 
wise (5)  Altogether  nino  witnesses  representing  tho 
employed  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  nine  before 
the  Commission,  were  in  favour  of  a 10  hours’  day. 
(0.) A twelve  j\_  12  hours’  day,  applying  only  to  drivers,  signalmen, 
U31U-S  day.  an£  kead  guards,  was  advocated  by  Major-General 
Hutchinson,  Inspector  of  Railways  for  tho  Board  ol' 
Trade.  0 

Evidence  in  270.  (a.)  The  General  Railway  Workers’  Union  has 

legUUUon.  pledged  itself  to  the  principle  of  a legal  eight  hours’ 
(a.)  For  all  day,  or  48  hours’  week,  not  only  for  railway  labour  but 
industries.  £01,  ap  industries.  A witness  representing  it  stated 
before  the  Select  Committee  that  he  spoke  for  20,000 
men  who  were  in  favour  of  this  movement.  The 
London  branches  of  the  Railway  Workers’  Union 
concurred  iu  the  resolution  passed  at  Hyde  Park  in 
May  1891,  advocating  an  international  eight  hours’ 
day  for  all  workers,  by  legislative  enactment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  law,  overtime  should  be  permitted 
in  exceptional  cases,  but  as  a rule  the  eight  hours’ 
maximum  should  be  universal,  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  employment  or  the  amount  of 
strain  involved.  All  remunerative  work  in  excess 
of  tho  limit  should  be  prohibited.  The  Railway 
Workers’  Union  has  not,  it  was  stated,  embodied  this 
scheme  in  any  actual  Bill.f) 

[h-\  ( b .)  A petition,  already  referred  to,  was  handed  in 

i a ways.  ^ AyjtneSS  before  the  Select  Committeo,  to  tho  effect 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  there  was 
immediate  necessity  for  legislative  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  railway  servants,  especially  of  those  employed 
in  responsible  and  dangerous  duties.  Another  witness, 
representing  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  had  drafted  a Bill  pro- 
viding' that  in  tho  case  of  railway  servants  concerned 
with  the  working  of  traffic  the  maximum  day’s  work 
should  be  10  hours.  It  was  stated  before  both  the 
Select  Committee  and  the  Commission,  by  witnesses 
representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland,  that  in  view  of  the  total  failure 
of  Scotch  railway  men  to  attain  their  object  by  com- 
bination, it  was  their  general  desire  that  tlic  Legis- 
lature should  intervene.  Unanimous  resolutions  in 
favour  of  a Ten  Hours’  Bill  had  been  passod  at 
numerous  centres.  It  was  suggested  before  the  Com- 
mission that  such  a bill  should  be  framed  on  the  lines 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Select  Committee.^) 

M eI~F-'  (e.)  A third  plan,  which  was  discussed  in  greater 
powers  of  detail  than  the  two  former,  was  a proposal  to  give 

tho  Foard 3 

of  Trade.  (i)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,p.  SOS.  (2)  Digest, 
subject  cn  Vol.  III.,  p.  Vs.  (a)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I1T..  p.  50S ; 

local  option.  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  -Hi.  (>)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I II,. 

pp.  468.  469,  472 ; Digest,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  52,85.  i5)  Appendix  to  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill..pp.  467,4-09, 4S«.  506-8 ; Digest,  V ol.  Ill,  pp.  ffl,  85. 


further  Parliamentary  powers  to  tho  Board  of  Tra  l 
enabling  that  Department  to  regulate  the  hours  r "ir” 
labour  on  railways  under  certain  specified  conditions 
This  scheme  was  unanimously  advocated  before  tl 
Select  Committee  by  representatives  of  the  Am  i 
gamatod  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  It  was  paktod 
out  that  tho  du’oet  limitation  of  hours  by  Act  of  Pa 
liament  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  and  tliit 
in  view  of  the  unavoidable  contingencies  of  railwav 
working,  tho  discretionary  power  of  the  Board  o'- 
Trade  would  bo  more  conveniently  applicablo  through 
its  comparative  elasticity.  This  opinion  was  supported 
by  representatives  of  locomotive  men  and  guards  who 
objected  strongly  to  any  direct  statutory  limitation 
of  hours.  The  details  of  the  scheme  to  some  extent 
followed  tho  lines  of  the  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of 
Labour)  Bill,  introduced  in  1891.  It  was  proposed  that 
on  the  application  of  a certain  proportion  of  the 
staff  of  any  railway  company,  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  hours  of  labour  on  that 
line,  and  should  then,  if  necessary,  impose  and  enforce 
any  limit  which  they  thought  desirable.  The  account- 
ability  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Parliament  would 
be  a sufficient  safeguard. (’)  The  secretary  for  Ireland 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  laid 
before  the  Commission  a similar  scheme  in  tho  form 
of  a draft  Bill,  which,  however,  left  nothing  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  except  the  enforce- 
ment or  non-enforcement  of  a 10  hours’  day  and  other 
definite  regulations,  to  the  same  effect  asithose  con- 
tained in  the  draft  Bill  laid  by  the  samo  witness  before 
the  Select  Committee.  Tho  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  by  this  plan  to  be  set  in  motion  on  the  application 
of  a majority  of  the  men  employed  in  handling  tho 
traffic,  in  the  service  or  in  any  one  grade  of  the  service 
of  any  railway  company.  The  witness  argued  in  support 
of  his  proposal,  that  if  hours  were  compulsorily  reduced 
the  railway  companies  might  retaliate  by  reducing 
wages,  but  on  the  optional  system  the  reduction  would 
nob  be  applied  for  unless  tho  men  wero  sufficiently 
organised  to  preserve  tho  oxisting  rates  of  wages.  lie 
stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  much  opposed  to 
legislation  in  this  matter  as  a substitute  for  the  action 
of  trade  unions,  but  further  attention  to  the  subject 
had  convinced  him  that  the  latter  alternative  involved 
continual  disputes  with  employers,  and  was  unlikely 
to  be  permanently  effectual.  The  question  had  not, 
he  stated,  been  much  discussed  by  Irish  railway 
men.0  The  schemes  laid  before  the  Select  Committee 
and  the  Commission  thus  differ  from  the  Kailway 
Servants  (Honrs  of  Labour)  Bill,  already  referred  to,  in 
the  extent  of  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  latter  providing  that  tho  Department 
should  impose  regulations  only  after  tho  company  in 
question  had  been  asked  to  frame  a satisfactory  system 
of  hours,  and  had  failed  to  do  so.(3) 

271.  Thirty-one  witnesses  before  the  Select  Com-  Y.fte? 
mitteo,  including  representatives  both  of  employers  and 
employed, were  opposed  to  any  direct  statutory  regulation 
of  hours  of  labour  on  railways.  A number  of  memorials 
were  handed  in,  protesting  against  it  on  behalf  of  men. 
chiefly  of  the  grade  of  engine-drivers,  firemen,  and 
guards,  employed  on  various  railways. (')  The  mam 
ground  of  objection,  besides  those  already  mentioned 
m connection  with  the  general  principle  of  limitation  of 
hours,  was  the  consideration  which  the  witnesses  urged 
as  men  of  practical  experience,  that  the  working  of 
trains,  dependent  as  it  is  on  fluctuations  of  traffic,  on 
the  state  of  tho  weather,  and  other  contingencies,  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a certainty,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  impose  a limit  which  could  not  hr 
enforced,  would  provo  unfortunate  for  all  concerned.!’) 
Witnesses  representing  the  railway  companies  unani- 
mously protested  against  direct  legislation,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  impracticability  and  increased  expense, 
and  also  because  in  their  opinion  any  interference  by 
the  State  with  the  internal  economy  and  discipline  or  a 
railway  would  affect  the  whole  management  of  the 
undertaking,  impair  the  responsibility  of  theeompaii'. 
and  could  only  bo  justified  by  State  acquisition  ot  tn 
entire  railway  system,  which  would  inevitably  ho  us 
ultimate  result.  (*)  Sir  H.  Oalernft,  the  Pormaiien 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Major  Manuam, 
Inspector  of  Railways,  pointed  out  further  objection 
a statutory  limitation,  as  unnecessary  and  mexpcai 


(>)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  PP-  S"C- , ‘ jp, 

Vol.  III.,  p.  85.  (s)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of _ Evidence,  Vol-  j 

(‘)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  PI).  yil  n S’.’. 
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It  is  unnecessary  because  tlie  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
otjves  of  true  economy,  will  deter  railway  companies 
from  overworking  their  servants  in  future,  and  inex- 
pedient because  the  difBculty  of  conforming  to  an 
absolute  rule  would  cause  either  constant  broaches  of 
the  law,  or.  under  certain  circumstances,  a total 
paralysis  of  traffic.  It  was  added  that  the  effect  of  a 
uniform  maximum  might  be  in  some  cases  to  aggravate 
rather  than  diminish  the  length  of  hours.  (')  It  was 
also  stated,  before  the  Commission,  by  witnesses  in  the 
service  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  those  whom  they  represented 
tbat^a  reduction  of  hours  could  be  obtained  more 
satisfactorily'  by  negotiation  with  the  company  than  by 
legislation,  and  that  the  intervention  of  any  third  party 
between  employers  and  employed  was  a mistaken  pro- 
ceeding.!2) It  was  represented  further  by  witnesses  on 
behalf  oE  the  companies,  that  any  further  legislative 
regulation  of  railways  had  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by”  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee, 
which  the  companies  would  spontaneously  follow. 0 
The  objections  to  a statutory  limitation  were  considered 
by  several  witnesses  before  the  Select-  Committee  to 
apply  equally  to  the  proposal  for  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  _ Witnesses  representing  the 
railway  companies  unanimously  opposed  the  scheme. 
They  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  under  such  a provision  be  inquired  to 
perform  an  impossibility.  The  working  of  a railway,  it 
was  stated,  is  a matter  for  detailed  consideration  deter- 
mined by  constantly  varying  circumstances,  and  no 
experience  could  suggest,  or  forethought  construct,  any 
abstract  regulation  which  would  he  useful  and  equitable 
in  practice.  It  was  objected  further,  that  the  power  of 
tbc  Board  of  Trade  to  intervene  between  employers  and. 
employed  would  amount  to  the  constitution  of  a court 
of  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  management,  and 
wonld  thus  be  entirely  subversive  of  the  discipline  of 
the  railway  staff.  Moreover,  the  control  of  hours  of 
labour  implies  the  control  of  capital  expenditure,  and 
touches  the  independent  administration  of  a railway 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  final  responsibility  of 
the  company  for  its  safe  working  and  commercial 
success.  A business  placed  in  so  anomalous  a position 
must  ultimately  be  taken  over  by  the  State  for  want  of 
private  capital.  It  was  added,  that  ohe  issue  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  a mere  recommendation  would  he 
open  to  no  such  objections,  and  would  exercise  a 
certain  moral  influence. 0 Similar  considerations  were 
urged  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  a general  control  of  the  practical 
administration  of  railways  would  involve  that  Depart- 
ment in  a much  heavier  responsibility  than  is  advis- 
able, and  would  lead  to  an  amount  of  interference 
which  might  alienate  public  sympathy. (s) 

272.  (a.)  It  was  recognised  by  every  witness  who 
"I'oS.  recommended  direct  legislation  on  hours  of  labour, 
»w'nf  that  the  exigencies  of  railway  traffic  demanded  some 
provision  for  cases  of  unavoidable  detention  and  con- 
, sequent  overtime.  0 It  was  contended  on  the  one  hand 

that  such  exceptions  would,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
they  would  not,  bo  so  numerons  as  to  render  the  law 
inoperative.  0 No  definite  scheme,  however,  was 

framed  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  “unavoidable”  infringements  of  its 
provisions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  draft  Bill  laid 
before  tlio  Select  Committee  by  a representative  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society,  which  expressly  sanctioned 
overtime  to  the  extent  of  two  hours,  and  made  the 
original  limitation  entirely  nugatory.  According  to 
other  witnesses,  overtime  should  be  permitted  only 
when  unavoidable,  and  then  at  an  ndvauced  rate  of 
payment,  bub  the  question  of  discrimination  between 
different  cases  was  left  unsolved.  Several  witnesses 
recommended  tbo  appointment  of  a board  of  arbitra- 
tion to  deal  with  such  matters,  but  failed  to  define  its 
province  in  conjunction  with  an  Hours  of  Labour  Act. 
A witness  representing  the  General  Railway  Workers’ 
Union  proposed  that  a Board  of  Trade  Inspector  should 
decide  m each  case  between  avoidable  and  unavoidable 
overtime.  Major  General  Hutchinson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  law  slioukl  refer  only  to  the  booked  time,  and 
that  returns  shonld  be  called  for,  enumerating  cases  of 
overtime,  and  the  causes  to  which  they  were  due.(s) 


j1)  Vol.  III.,  p.  7.1.  V')  I)ia;es t.  Vol.  III..  pp.  El. 71).  (*)  Appendix 
. "Umites  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  50S-10.  0 Appendix  io  Minutes 
™ E valence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  Oil.  (f'J  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
'0‘.  HI..  PJI.  507-0.  .nicest,  Vol.  III.,  lip.  IS,  00. 85,  (;)  Appendix  to 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  510.  Difiest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  111'. 
' I Appendix  to  Minutes  ol  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  508-S. 


(b.)  The  question  of  penalties  for  overtime  under  an  [§272(4.1] 
Honrs  of  Labour  Act  was  to  a great  extent  left  un-  C6.)  Penal- 
touched.  A witness  before  the  Select  Committee.  er 

representing  the  General  Railway  Workers’  Union, 
proposed  that  the  employer  should  be  punished  for  all 
avoidable  overtime.!1)  In  the  amended  draft  of  his 
proposed  Bill,  laid  before  the  Commission  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  it  was  provided  that  all  cases  of  work 
exceeding  12  hours  should  be  investigated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who,  unless  they  found  the  cause  of 
the  overtime  to  have  been  beyond  the  control  of  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  railway  company,  should 
have  power  to  impose  a penalty  on  the  company  for  tlm 
offence.  Dor  overtime  on  the  proposed  10  hours’  day 
the  only  penalty  should  bo  the  enforcement  of  an 
advanced  rate  of  payment.!2) 


3.  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

273.  In  the  industries’  under  consideration  the  bulk  Roxn 
of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  ownership  Tbasspob? 
of  tramways  by  municipal  authorities.  In  the  case  of  Ip 

Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  the  tramways  ways  by 
are  owned  by  the  Corporation,  but  leased  to  a company.  ,"J"1‘’0crPiiCS 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  municipality  both  owns 
aud  works  them  is  that  of  the  Huddersfield  Corporation 
Tramways.  The  history  of  this  undertaking  was  given 
by  the  manager.  The  tramways,  it,  was  Btnted,  were 
constructed  in  1880.  In  1882  the  Corporation,  being 
unable  to  lease  the  lines  to  a company,  obtained. powers 
to  work  the  trams  themselves.  It  was  then  tho  opinion 
of  experts,  that  owing  to  tho  severity'  of  the  gradients 
(1  in  17  and  upwards)  and  the  sparse  population,  tho 
undertaking  could  not  be  made  profitable.  The  powers 
of  the  Corporation  are  conditional.  It  is  provided  that 
every  seven  years  the  tramways  shall  be  advertised  to 
lot,  and  that,  upon  an  offer  being  made  which  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subject  to  their 
discretion,  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  shall  cease. 

The  Corporation  would  then  lease  the  lines  and  sell  tho 
rolling  stock.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  this  condition,  thc_ Corporation  not  being 
in  immediate  expectation  of  losing  the  control  of  the 
tramways.  The  witness  considered,  however,  that 
the  prospect  of  a private  company  seeking  to  acquire 
the  business  was  by  no  means  remote,  since  tlio 
Corporation  were  extending  and  renewiugtlie  lines,  and 
the  business  had  been  developing  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  Seventeen  miles  of  line  are  now 
in  working  order,  and  the  extensions  in  progress 
will  add  about  three  miles.  The  tramcars  are  all 
propelled  by  steam.  Twelve  run  daily,  with  some 
additions  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  but  there  is  no 
Sunday  traffic.  Before  May  1888,  the  services  extended 
over  14  hours  a day,  and  the  working  hours  of  drivers 
and  conductors  wore  12.  At  that  date  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  running  the  services, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  the  hours  of  tho 
men  wore  already  excessive,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  increase  them.  A system  was  therefore 
introduced  of  two  eight-hour  shifts  daily,  with  a doublo 
set  of  men.  At  the  same  time  a reduction  in  wages  was 
made,  from  32s.  to  26s.  for  drivers,  and  from  23s.  to  21s. 
for  conductors.  Tho  proposed  arrangement  was  ballotted 
on  by  the  men,  and  obtained  their  unanimous  assent. 

The  change  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  no  dispute  or 
trouble  has  since  arisen  with  tho  Corporation’s  tramway 
servants.  The  cost  of  doubling  tho  staff  was  balanced 
by  tbo  increase  in  the  running  hours  of  tho  trams, 
without  any  increase  of  fares.  Tho  witness  attributed 
any  deficit  appearing  on  tbo  balance  shoot  to  causes 
quite  independent  of  this  change  of  system.  In  1889, 

1890,  and  1891,  there  has  been  an  increasing  Ioes  on  tho 
undertaking,  that  is,  the  witness  explained,  “a 
“ deficiency  short  of  paying  tho  financial  charges, 

“ including  tho  sinking  fund  set  apart  for  tho  ro- 
“ demption  of  capital.”  Part  of  tho  increased 
deficiency  in  1891  was  due  to  extensions,  renewals,  and 
large  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  ways,  together 
with  the  increase  at  that  date  of  the  charge  for  depre- 
ciation, from  2 to  3i  per  cent  on  capital.  The  witness 
maintained  that  the  loss  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  since  the  amount  set  apart,  for  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  regarded  as  a profit.  _ The  receipts  per 
running  mile  are  lG-jd.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
income  per  mile  of  lino,  bnt  it  is  estimated  that  in  1891 
it  was  under  1,5007.  The  witness  did  not  regard  tho 

(i)  Appendix  to  Miuntes  or  Evidence.  Vol,  III., p.  207.  (s)  Digest, 

Vol.  III.,  p.  SB. 
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difference  between  the  receipts  per  mile  on  the  Hudders- 
field and  ocher  tramways  as  implying  any  defect  in  the 
Huddersfield  system.  The  small  proportion  of  trams 
to  mileage  should  bo  taken  into  consideration,  and 
moreover,  it  is  the  same  peculiarity  which  causes  the 
maintenance  of  lines  and  paving  to  be  so  serious  a 
burden  on  the  tramway  department.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Corporation  takes  a broad  view  of  the  matter,  and 
can  afford  to  look  to  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
the  loss  does  not  trouble  those  whom  it  concerns,  and 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  or  of 
the  ratepayers  to  lease  the  undertaking  to  a company. 
If  there  were  Sunday  traffic  the  tramways  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  manager,  be  a financial  success,  but 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  this  are  in  the  minority.  The 
wages  paid  by  the  Corporation  compare  very  favourably, 
it  is  stated,  with  those  of  similar  classes  of  labour  in 
the  district,  but  do  not  exceed  the  fair  market  rate.(') 
A witness  representing  the  drivers  and  conductors  in 
the  service  of  the  Corporation,  stated  that  they  were 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  conditions  of  labour,  and 
that  it  was  an  undoubted  advantage  to  the  employed 
that  such  undertakings  should  be  worked  by  the  local 
authorities  rather  than  by  a company.  The  employ- 
ment is  very  exhausting,  but  the  pay  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  hours  worked.  The  men 
have  no  desire  for  longer  hours  and  higher  wages.f) 
The  system  of  control  of  tramways  by  the  municipality, 
as  at  Huddersfield,  was  advocated  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tram 
Workers’  Union.  The  former  stated  that  the  plan  of 
leasing  to  a company  had  “ no  support  in  any  class  of 
“ labour.”  He  was  in  favour  of  State  regulation 
of  labour,  and  was  of  opinion  that  capital  should 
receive  no  interest.  It  was  stated  that  the  members  of 
the  Union  generally  were  in  favour  of  the  munic-ipalisa- 
tion  of  tramways  and  omnibuses. (:i)  A witness  repre- 
senting the  Horthem  Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways 
and  Hackney  Carriage  Employes  Association  was  of 
opinion  that  local  authorities  owning  tramways  should 
bo  prohibited  by  law  from  leasing  them  to  companies. 
The  local  authorities  would  be  satisfied  with  a lower 
dividend,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour.  C)  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  manager  of 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  and  the 
President  of  the  Tramways  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  opposed  the  principle  of  direct  control  by 
a municipality,  the  latter  stating  that  he  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  municipal  ownership,  provided  the  tram- 
ways were  leased  to  companies,  a plan  which  has  been 
successful  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Manchoster. 
He  alluded  to  Huddersfield  in  support  of  the  view  that 
corporations  yield  more  readily  than  companies  to  the 
demands  of  agitators,  and  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
keeping  down  expenses  and  leakages.^)  The  general 
manager  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Com- 
pany shared  the  opinion  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Huddersfield  Corporation  Tramways  committee  showed 
the  experiment  of  municipal  control  to  be  a failure. 
He  stated  that  the  receipts  per  running  mile  were  3d. 
more  in  the  case  of  Huddersfield  than  in  the  case  of  his 
company,  although  the  former  showed  a loss,  while  the 
latter  earned  an  average  dividend  of  a little  over 
81  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  dis- 
advantageous position  of  a private  company  in  respect 
of  Parliamentary  and  other  initial  expenses.  The 
witness  also  pointed  out  that  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Huddersfield  Corporation  were  only  a little  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  those  of  the  servants  of 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  the  hours 
of  the  latter  being  of  course  longer.(6)  An  instauco 
of  a tramway  system  owned  by  a corporation  and 
leased  to  a company  is  afforded,  as  already  stated, 
by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways.  The  ch adman 
of  the  tramways  committee  of  the  Town  Council  stated 
that  the  lines,  extending  to  about  31  miles  of  doable 
x’ails,  were  laid  by  the  Corporation  at  a cost  of  about 
360,000/.,  and  loased  to  a company  for  a period  of 
24  years.  The  lease  expires  on  the  30th  of  June  1894, 
ana  the  Corporation  have  finally  decided  that  they  will 
then  work  the  tramways  themselves,  and  have  obtained 
the  necessary  Parliamentary  powers.  It  is  considered 
that  the  Corporation  incurs  no  risk  whatever  by  this 
step,  since  the  company  have  been  making  a very 
considerable  profit  for  many  years.  In  accordance 
with  the  original  conditions,  negotiations  were  entered 
into  in  1889,  five  years  before  the  termination  of  the 


lease,  with  a view  to  agreeing,  if  possible,  on  the  to.  me  ■ 
of  a new  lease,  to  run  for  five  years,  but  the  idea"  d 
tho  company  and  the  Corporation  were  so  stroll, 
opposed  that  no  arrangement  could  bo  made  At  tf »> 
time  there  was  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  umonT. 
the  tramway  men  with  regard  to  hours  of  labour  and 
other  grievances,  and  since  it  was  also  found  that  the 
existing  conditions  were  not  such  as  to  attract  » 
desirable  class  of  men,  the  town  council  determined 
to  insert  a proviso,  fixing  the  week's  work  at  60  hours 
in  any  new  lease  that  might  he  agreed  on  between 
tho  company  and  the  Corporation.  The  company 
objected  to  this,  and  to  almost  every  condition  that  the 
Corporation  laid  down,  and  no  lease  was  effected.  The 
company’s  profits  for  a number  of  years  have  been  it 
is  stated,  about  15  per  cent.,  and  the  tramways  carry 
about  a million  passengers  weekly.  The  employment 
of  the  population  is  favourable  to  the  use  of  tramcars 
and  the  gradients,  as  a rule,  are  very  moderate.fi 
A witness  (Mr.  Sutherst)  who  had  been  concerned  in 
tho  hours  movement  among  the  omnibus  and  tramway 
men  in  London,  proposed  a scheme  for  the  municipali- 
sation  of  tramways  and  omnibuses,  and  handed  in  a copy 
of  a letter  in  which  he  had  represented  his  views  to  the 
London  County  Council.  He  contended  that  under  this 
scheme  a remedy  would  be  found  fur  such  evils  as  the 
present  overcrowding  of  the  streets,  the  want  of  con- 
nection between  different  lines,  and  the  overwork  and 
underpayment  of  the  men  employed;  all  of  which 
conditions  he  attributed  to  the  existence  of  competing 
companies,  whose  sole  object  is  to  earn  a dividend  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  and  the  employed.  The 
existing  businesses  should  be  bought  up,  with  or 
without  the  rolling  and  live  stock,  at  a fair  and  reason- 
able rate.  The  capital  required  would  bo  from  31  to 
' 4 1 millions  sterling.  The  property  should  then"  be 
leased  to  a company  at  a rental  equal  to  3$  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  purchase.  The  County  Council  and  the 
workmen  should  be  represented  on  the  board  of  manage- 
ment. Interest  on  capital  should  be  fixed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  at  a maximum  of  3J  per  cent., 
and  all  profits  in  excess,  after  providing  for  an  adequate 
depreciation  fund,  should  be  divided  in  the  proportion 
of  one  half  to  the  County  Council,  one-fourth  to  the 
company,  and  one-fourth  to  the  workmen.  Tho  lease 
should  also  contain  conditions  providing  that  the  men 
should  not  work  more  than  12  hours  a day,  including 
two  hours  for  meals,  aud  that  a fair  subsistence  wage 
shouldfbe  paid,  which  the  witness  estimated  at  21.  a week. 
The  witness  maintained  that  no  loss  could  be  antici- 
pated, except  through  bad  management,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  loss,  tho  fares  should  be  raised,  on  the 
principle  that  the  passengers  ought  to  pay  a sufficient 
sum  to  work  the  business  on  fair  and  reasonable  lines, 
and  that  unless  this  is  possible,  the  undertaking  ought 
not  to  be  continued.  He  was  convinced  that  the  public 
would  be  found  willing  to  pay  increased  fares  for  the 
benefit  of  public  servants,  and  ho  did  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  tho  business  disappearing  altogether. 
The  municipality  should  have  power  to  decide  whether 
they  would  permit  competition  or  not.  If  they  had 
a monopoly,  they  would  be  more  likely  than  a private 
company  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers. (-) 
The  treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tram 
Workers’  Union  entirely  approved  of  the  proposed 
scheme  of  municipalisation.  Under  tho  municipal 
authorities  tho  tramway  men  could  secure  reduced 
hours  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  aud  a pension  tuna 
could  be  established,  to  which  both  the  municipality 
and  tho  men  should  contribute.  Under  the  present 
system  the  great  majority  of  the  men  have  no  means 
of  providing  for  the  future. (J)  The  inanagor  ot  the 
London  Boad  Car  Company  stated  that  that  comiainy 
would  be  prepared  to  discuss  a proposal  for  disposing 
of  their  undertaking  to  the  municipality.!  1 
secretary  of  the  London  Cab  Drivers’  Society  propose 
that  cabs  should  be  owned  and  worked  by  the  munici- 


pality, and  believed  that  this  slate  of  things  ,w0“ 
ultimately  prevail.  In  the  meantime,  the  municipal1  y 
should  regulate  the  price  of  cabs.C)  The  conditio 
labour  of  the  carmen  employed  by  vestries,  and  mcai 
boards  in  London  have  already  been  a-oferrecl  to.  ; 
was  stated  that  direct  employment  by  these  a,uti10  " 
was  much  more  advantageous  to  tho  men  than  emp  . 
rnent  through  a contractor,  and  that  ther® _ffa51. 
growing  tendency  to  abolish  the  contract  system, 
vestry  elections  afford  a means  of  bringing  press 


(i)  PigBst,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  26,  28, 27.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III., 
Appendix  CXXXL  0 Digest-,  Vol.  III.  p.  25.  (•')  Digest,  Vol.  II., 
P-  68.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  31.  (T  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  10  (J)  Digest 
Vol,  III.,  p.  S3,  Digest,  Vol.  III„pp.  21, 22,  . 


) Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  27,  2S.  (»)  DigoSt.  Vol. 
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•n'  bear  on  the  employers. (l)  It  was  stated  that  the 
-! ' ' Bradford  Corporation  employed  horse  and  cart  con- 
tractors at  5s.  9 d.  a day,  who  paid  their  carters  18s.  or 
20s.  a week  for  100  hours’  work.(2)  The  evidence  with 
regard  to  State  employment  was  confined  to  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  the  carmen  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  mail  cart  contractors.  The 
secretary  of  the  London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union  stated 
that  these  carmen  were  underpaid  and  overworked  to 
a greater  extent  than  any  others  in  Loudon ; that  they 
ivere  not  paid  for  loss  of  time  while  being  examined  for 
employment  and  supplied  with  uniform;  that  the 
contractors  refused  to  employ  unionists,  or  discharged 
them  at  a minute’s  notice,  and  that  they  employed 
a large  number  of  boys,  sometimes  in  the  place  of  old 
hands.(3)  A member  of  the  Metropolitan  Cahdrivers' 
Trade  Union  stated  that  cahdrivers  who  had  forfeited 
their  licenses  through  some  offence,  were  frequently 
employed  as  mail  cart  drivers. (')  A memorandum 
supplied  by  the  Post  Office  contained  a detailed  reply 
to  these  statements.  The  facts  with  regard  to  the 
hours  and  wages  of  mail  cart  drivers  appeared  from 
this  memorandum  to  differ  considerably  from  the  con- 
ditions described  by  the  secretary  of  the  Oarmcn's 
Trade  Union.  On  each  of  the  remaining  points  of  his 
statement  this  document  furnished  a substantial  con- 
tradiction, except  on  that  of  the  non-employment  of 
unionists.  It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  contractors 
refused  to  employ  union  men,  but  that  men  were  never 
discharged  at  a minute's  notice,  except  for  gross  neg- 
ligence or  misbehaviour.  The  Secretary  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  in  forwarding  this  information,  pointed 
out  that  the  mail  cart  drivers  were  not  the  servants  of 
the  Post  Office,  but  that  their  conditions  of  employment 
were  regulated  entirely  by  the  contractors. ('•) 


4.  INSPECTION  AND  REGISTRATION.  AND 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 

?..uD  274.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  Government 

Tioswri.  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  these  industries, 
ii.rrjiwtt  inasmuch  as  the  body  of  law  on  the  subject  relates  to 
the  relations  between  the  trade  and  the  public  rather 
_-*p,rt  than  to  interference  between  the  employing  and  the 
^?w  working  class.  In  the  case  of  cabs,  indeed,  it  is  more 
«=r ihan  than  doubtful  whether  between  proprietor  and  driver 
ultra,  the  relation  is  not  one  of  bailor  and  bailee  rather  than 
of  muster.  and  servant,  and  it  is  certain  that  a person 
driving  his  own  cab  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
sot  of  regulations  as  a person  in  charge  of  a vehicle 
belonging  to  another.  At  all  events,  the  law  relates 
rathor  to  the  traffic  than  to  the  persons  conducting  it. 
trillions:  275.  (a.)  Certain  regulations,  however,  are  personal 

‘■jb  to  the  drivers  and  conductors  of  public  conveyances, 
■•-•jon'i  Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  in  section  8 of  the  M'etro- 
Usrfsrj.  politun  Public  Carriage  Act,  1869,  to  the  effect  that 
“ no  hackney  carnage  shall  ply  for  hire  within  the 
“ limits  of  this  Act  unless  under  the  charge  of  a driver 
“ having  a license  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  no 
“ stage  carriage  shall  ply  for  hire  within  the  limits  of 
“ this  Act  unless  idle  conductor  and  drivers  of  such 
“ carriage  have  respectively  licenses  from  the  said 
“ Secretary  of  State,”  the  rule  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  delegate  the  duty  of  issuing 
licenses  to  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  the  rule  to  the 
effect  that  such  licenses  are  to  he  in  force  for  a year 
unless  revoked  or  suspended,  the  rule  detailing  the 
I conditions  under  which  such  licenses  are  granted,  and 

\ • the  rule  limiting  the  liability  of  the  driver  to  the 
proprietor  for  damage  to  his  property  to  31.  In 
connection  with  these  regulations,  several  witnesses 
representing  those  employed  in  this  industry  proposed 
to  limit  the  issue  of  licenses  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic  and  the  state  of  the  labour 
market,  while  Mr.  T.  Crubbe,  a non-unionist  driver, 
objected  to  the  proposal.  (I!)  It  was  also  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  Cab  Proprietors’  Protection 
Association  to  substitute  the  issue  of  provisional 
licenses  for  three  months  as  a third  alternative  to 
either  giving  a full  license  or  refusing  the  application 
altogether.  The  same  witness  desired  to  raise  the 
liability  of  drivers  in  respect  to  damage  to  the  pro- 
prietors’ property  to  10Z.,  and  to  reduce  the  fees 
" mrged  for  licenses.^)  It  was  further  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Improved  Cab  Company,  and 


by  representatives  of  the  London  Cahdrivers’  Society  [5  jj76  (a.)] 
and  the  Metrojjolitan  Cahdrivers’  Union,  to  regulate  by 
law  the  price  paid  by  drivers  to  proprietors  in  "the  same 
way  as  the  fares  paid  by  the  public  to  the  drivers,  bat 
it  was  the  opinion  of  witnesses  representing  various 
associations  of  cab  proprietors  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a proposal  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade  and  the  public  alike.(‘)  The  secretary  of  the 
London  Cahdrivers’  Society  considered  that  the  exa- 
miners of  drivers  in  respect  of  efficiency  should 
themselves  he  subjected  to  a similar  practical  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  licensing  authority  should  fix  the 
maximum  hours  of  labour,  f-)'  A witness  representing 
the  Metropolitan  Cahdrivers’  Union,  wished  to  pro- 
hibit men  deprived  of  their  licenses  from  acting  as 
“ watermen.”!3) 

(6.)  Other  proposals  concerning  the  regulations  (A.)  - Re- 
affccting  the  control  of  the  traffic  were  to  municipalise 
all  public  conveyances,  to  provide  more  and  better 
stand  accommodation  for  cabs,  to  abolish  the  privilege 
accorded  by  railway  companies  to  certain  cabs,  to 
enable  cabmen  to  proceed  against  fraudulent  customers 
elsewhere  than  in  county  courts,  and  to  abolish  the 
distinction  of  fares  between  cabs  hired  within  and  cabs 
hired  outside  the  radius.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  summary  convictio  n of 
cab  stealers,  to  limit  a proprietor's  at  present  unlimited 
liability  for  lost  luggage,  to  deprive  the  police  of  their 
power  of  summoning  a proprietor  to  produce  an 
offending  driver,  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  carrying 
bogus  fares,  to  collect  statistics  of  cab  accidents,  to 
relax  the  law  relating  to  plying  for  hire  off  cab-stands, 
in  favour  of  the  drivers,  and,  finally,  to  consolidate 
and  revise  the  whole  body  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
subject.(‘)  Mr.  Ballard,  organising  secretary  of  the 
London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union,  proposed  that  a sj  stem 
of  licences  should  be  established  for  carmen,  with  a 
view  to  prohibiting  boy-labour  and  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents,  and  also  with  a view  to  excluding 
incompetent  or  untrustworthy  men  from  the  trade.  (®) 

276.  The  subjects  dealt  with  under  this  head,  with  Rj  jxwavs. 
reference  to  railways,  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  in-  The  Rail- 
quests,  inspection,  and  the  proposed  issue  of  certificates  Act] 
of  competency  to  engine-drivers.  is7i 

(a.)  Inquiries  into  the  causes  of  accidents  are  provided  (a.l  In- 
ter by  section  7 of  the  Railway  Regulation  Act  of  1871,  Quests. 
which  authorises  the  Board  of  Trade  to  institute  an 
inquiry  in  the  ease  of  any  accident  of  which  notice  is 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  said  Board,  that  is,  any 
accident,  either  attended  with  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury  to  any  person  whomsoever,  or  arising  from  a 
collision  between  two  or  more  trains,  one  of  which  is  a 
passenger  train,  or  due  to  a passenger  train  leaving  the 
rails,  or  being  of  a character  likely  to  cause  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury.  This  Act  applies  to  Scotland 
as  well  as  to  England,  hut  the  law  which  provides  for 
a compulsory  and  public  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all 
accidents  that  prove  fatal  does  not,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a witness  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scotland,  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  should  bo  assimilated  on  this  point  to  the 
law  of  England.  The  witness  cited  two  eases  in  support 
of  his  contention.  The  first  was  one  where  the  guard 
of  a mineral  train  was  killed  in  a collision  with  a pas- 
senger train  at  Kirkcaldy  in  December  1891,  and  where 
the  only  means  of  gettting  a public  inquiry  was  to 
charge  the  driver  of  the  passenger  train  with  culpable 
homicide.  The  second  was  one  where  a shunter  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway  was  thrown  from  the  footboard  of 
an  engine  by  contact  with  the  balance  balls  of  a signal, 
and  killed  on  the  spot,  and  where  an  inquiry  would 
have  shown  that  he  had  been  on  duty  an  excessive  time, 
and  that  the  signal  was  in  a very  dangerous  position, 
where,  in  fact,  it  still  remains. f)  It  was  stated  .how- 
ever, by  the  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  that 
the  latter  accident  occurred  through  the  man  leaping 
from  the  engine  while  in  motion,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  ascertained  whether  he  fell  or  was  knocked  down  by 
the  balance  lever  of  tho  signal  arm.  The  signal  post 
is  at  the  required  distance  from  the  rnilB,  and  its 
position  was  fixed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  officers  of 
the  company  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector.!7)  It 
was  said  to  be  the  practice  in  Ireland  also  to  arrest  any 
railway  servant  concerned  in  an  accident,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  is 
responsible  for  it.  The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
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feotAL  Commission  On  labour  : 


[$276 (a.)]  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  -Ireland,  and  tlie 
Chairman  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company,  both  referred  to  the  injustice  of  this 
practice,  and  stated  that  the  police  authorities  had  been 
communicated  with  on  the  subject. {*} 

(i.)  Inspec - (fc.)  Inspection  is  provided  for  by  section  3 of  the 

tion-  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1871,  which  gives  the  Board 

of  Trade  power  to  appoint  inspectors  as  occasion 
requires,  to  examine  any  railway  and  to  make  inquiries 
with  a view  to  enabling  the  Board  to  administer 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  railways. 
But,  except  in  the  event  of  a serious  accident,  the 
visits  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  are  ordinarily 
reserved  for  newly  constructed  lines  aud  for  new 
stations  about  to  be  opened.  There  is  no  regular 
periodical  inspection  of  railway  stations  and  work- 
shops, such  as  takes  place  under  the  Factory  Acts. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  representatives  of  the  General 
Railway  Workers’  Union,  and  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour),  that  such 
periodical  inspection  should  he  provided  for  by  tho 
appointment  of  working  men  as  sub-inspectors  to 
inquire  into  defects  and  issue  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.(2)  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  late  Sir  G.  Findlay, 
general  manager  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  general  manager  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Commission  and  the  representatives  both  of  the  railway 
companies  and  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee,  objected  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  subversive  of 
discipline,  aud  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  responsibility  for  the  safe  working  of  the  lines  from 
the  companies  to  a Government  Department,  thereby 
introducing  State  control  into  every  branch  of  railway 
administration  .(:1) 

(c.)  Engine-  (c.)  It  was  further  proposed  by  Mr  A.  Ballantyne, 
drioers'  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
car  iflea  as.  gervantg  fol.  Scotland,  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  engine-drivers  to  pass  an  examination  and 
obtain  certificates  of  competency  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  is  necessary,  he  contended,  in  the  interests 
of  the  travelling  public,  that  all  drivers  of  locomotive 
engines  should  bo  thoroughly  efficient.  At  present, 
the  only  judge  of  their  fitness  is  the  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  line.  An  engine-driver,  more- 
over, cannot  show  any  proof  of  his  qualification  when 
seeking  a fresh  situation,  and  therefore  loses  his 
. standing  in  the  railway  service  on  changing  from  ono 
employer  to  another,  and  has  to  serve  a second  appren- 
ticeship, for  railway  companies  do  not  give  certificates 
of  character,  but  expect  the  men  to  refer  their  future 
employer  to  them,  and  the  men  do  not  know  the  result 
of  the  iuquiry.(!)  On  the  other  Laud,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  contended  that 
the  suggestion  preferred  by  Mr.  Ballantyne  was 
superfluous.  All  engine-drivers,  he  explained,  go 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  cleaners  and  fire- 
men, and  thus  have  all  the  training  requii-ed  to  make 
them  thoroughly  competent.  A cleaner  must  have  at 
least  a year's  experience  as  such  before  he  can  be 
examined  as  to  his  fitness  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  fireman,  and  a fireman  must  serve  as  such  for  five 
years  before  lie  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  engine 
driver.^) 


5.  ACCIDENT  FUNDS  AND  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  AND  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
THERETO. 

and  T nSES  277.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  accident  funds  and 

wats.  M"  employers’  liability  referred  almost  exclusively  to  rail- 
way employment.  It  was  merely  stated  with  regard  to 
omnibuses  aud  tramways  in  the  North  of  England,  that 
accidents  were  very  common,  and  that  none  of  the 
companies  gave  voluntary  compensation,  even  to  men 
injured  in  “full  attention  ” to  duty.f*) 

Raiiwats.  278.  With  regard  to  the  extent  and  causes  of 
Extent  and  accidents  to  railway  servants,  no  definite  statement 
aeddeuts  was  made,  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  in  their  answers  to  the 
Schedules  of  Questions,  that  the  manipulation  of 
traffic,  especially  shunting,  was  attended  with  great 
risk,  which  might  be  considerably  diminished  by  tbe 
adoption  of  improved  couplings  and  other  appliances. (7) 


It  was  stated  by  witnesses  representing  tho  JU  i 
gamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  that  the 
of  shunting  had  been  much  reduced  in  England  j 
Scotland  by  the  use  of  the  coupling  pole,  which h” 
ever  had  not  long  been  introduced  into  Ireland  nil 
was  not  much  used,  except  on  the  Great  Southen’i  nil 
Western  Railway  ; and  further,  that  except  on  tw 
line,  very  few  shunting  yards  in  Ireland  were  proi.erh 
lighted.  Owing,  however,  to  the  comparative  small 
ness  of  the  traffic  on  Irish  railways,  accidents  arc  la-" 
numerous  than  in  England.(')  The  insufficient  lieht 
ing  of  station  yards,  and  faulty  construction  of  points" 
were  mentioned  by  another  witness  as  causes  of 
personal  accidents  on  tho  London  and  South  Western 
Railway.  It  was  stated  that  in  several  cases  there 
were  points  which  were  unconnected  with  the  signal 
box,  and  had_  to-  he  held  in  position  while  the  engine 
passed  over.p)  “ 

279.  (a.)  Evidence  was  given  before  the  Select  teife 
Committee  on  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  and  *■* 
also  before  the  Commission,  on  the  subject  of  accident  ®II:‘ 
insurance  funds  in  connection  with  railway  employ- 
ment. Among  these  the  chief  prominence  was  given 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Assurance  Society. 

It  was  stated  before  the  Commission,  by  the  general 
manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
that  in  1871  another  insurance  fund  existed,  which 
provided  for  a payment  of  35 1.  or  40Z.  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  man  killed  by  accident  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  253.  or  353.  for  complete  disablement 
or  in  less  serious  cases,  a sick  allowance  of  12s.  to  18s’. 
a week  for  six  months.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  the  London  and  Berth 
Western  Company,  regarding  it  as  “ a great  misfortune  ” 
for  tho  discipline  of  the  staff  that  they  should  eugage  in 
litigation  with  the  oompany,  proposed  to  the  menthat 
an  improved  form  of  the  insurance  society  should  he 
substituted  for  the  operation  of  the  Act.  With  the 
exception  of  about  100  dissentients,  all  the  men  in  the 
service  accepted  this  suggestion,  and  the  insurance 
society  was  reconstituted,  with  an  increased  scale  of 
benefits.  Membership  was  optional  -for  those  already 
in  the  service,  hut  was  made  compulsory  for  those 
afterwards  entering  it.  It  was  stated  that  tbe  men 
were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  In 
1892,  at  the  time  of  giving  evidence,  the  society  was 
flourishing,  and  had  a balance  of  25,0003.  in  hand. 
The  sum  that  had  been  paid  in  compensation  for 
accidents  since  its  first  institution  was  370,0003.(3) 
Similar  societies  exist  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railways. 
Membership  of  tbe  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Insurance  Society  was  made  compulsory  on  all  the 
servants  of  that  company  and  of  the  Ease  Lancashire 
Railway  Company,  by  an  order  of  the  united  board  of 
directors  in  November  1857.(J)  It  was  stated  that  in 
tho  case  of  tho  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  it;  was  left  optional,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  for  the  company’s  servants  to 
remain  under  the  Act  or  to  join  the  company's 
insurance  fund ; but  after  full  discussion  at  several  meet- 
ings the  men  decided  almost  unanimously  to  accept  the 
insurance  scheme.  The  company  then  made  it  com- 
pulsory on  men  enter  ing  the  service  to  join  the  fund, 
and  contract  out  of  the  Act.(5)  Evidence  was  given 
before  the  Select  Committee,  with  regard  to  an  accident 
fund  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  everyone 
entering  the  service,  except  as  a clerk,  is  required  io 
join.  It  does  not  appear  that  tbe  members  contract; 
out  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.f’)  Two  witnesses 
before  the  Commission  referred  to  the  _ hardship  of 
compulsory  membership  of  such  societies,  and  the 
deduction  of  subscriptions  from  wages.  One  of  these 
stated  that  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  insurance 
society  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  he 
was  told  that  he  must  join  it-  or  leave  the  company  s 
service.  It  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  company  that 
this  complaint  was  probably  groundless,  since  member- 
ship was  not  compulsory  on  those  already  in  the  service, 
aud  several  men,  as  a matter  of  fact,  declined  to  sign 
the  form  of  contract,  though  they  afterwards  volun- 
tarily did  so.(7)  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a sick 
fund  instituted  by  the  company,  cases  of  accident  are 
treated  as  cases  of  illness,  and  relieved  by  the  fund  l 
the  same  manner.  The  Midland  Railway  Fnen  7 
Society  gives  allowances  for  accidents,  and  the  wre 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Superannuation  l1  n 

(i)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  81,  82.  («)  Digest,  Vol." J’iSSf 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  I85-G.  (<)  Rules  of  the  Liuicasim-c  and  \ oikslii w -ul  j’ 
Insurance  Society.  (■)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III-. 

CXOIX.  (°)  Appendix  to  Minutes,  Vol.  III.  p.  6C6.  C)  Digest, 
pp.  41),  61. 66. 
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- for  enginemen  and  firemen  specially  provides  an  in- 
■ creased  scale,  of  pension  in  the  case  of  disablement  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.(') 

y (6.)  Ho  evidence  was  given  with  regal'd  to  the  man- 
n„emeut  of  the  insurance  fund  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  The  three  other 
societies  mentioned  divide  among  them  the  three  avail- 
able methods.  The  London  and  North  Western 
Assurance  Society  is  under  the  same  management  as 
the  provident  society  on  that  line,  namely,  a com- 
mittee of  twelve  delegates  of  the  men  and  three 
nominees  of  the  company.^).  The  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Society  is  managed  entirely  by 
the  members,  who  elect  a committee  of  24,  the  com- 
mittee then  electing  a chairman  and  vice-chairman 
from  their  own  nnmber.(3)  The  accident  fund  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  is  managed  entirely  by  the 
company,  the  committee  consisting  of  the  chairman, 
the  deputy-chairman,  and  one  other  director,  the 
secretary,  tnc  general  manager,  and  the  solicitor  of  the 

company.^) 

, r The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  contributions 
payable  and  benefits  granted  in  connection  with  these 
societies  has  been  tabulated  as  follows : — 


Table  of  Contributions  and  Benefits  in  connection 
with  Accident  Funds. 


- 

London  and 
North  Western 
Assurance 
Society.  (s) 

Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire 
Railway 
Insurance 
Society.  (6) 

Great  Eastern 
Railway 

Accident  Fund.(T) 

Company 

Half  the  annual 
contribution  of 
the  members, 
and  a sum  of  15?. 
or  80?.  on  the 
death  of  a mem- 
ber in  the  dis- 
charge of  his 
duty. 

Members  • i 

— 

Id.  to  id.  a 
week. 

Id.  or  2d.  a week. 

(1.)  Temporary 
injury. 

Ds.  to  1?.  a 

week  for  a 

week,  ac- 
cording to 
clnss,  for  25 

for  25  weeks ; 
afterwards  at  the 
discretion  of  the 
committee. 

(1)  Fatal  in- 
jnry 

80?.  or  1001. 

12?.  10s.  to 
02?.  10s. 

G5?.  or  130?.  it  notice 
is  not  given  of 

ceed  under  the 

(3.)  Permanent 
disable- 

SO?,  or  100?. 

18?.  15s.  to  00?. 

bility  Act ; 

33?.  Gs.  8d.  or 
GO?.  13s.  id.,  if 
such  notice  is 

: -:nv  280.  In  the  case  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  it  was 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee  that  voluntary 
iv:;cri.  compensation  for  accidents  was  given  by  the  com- 
pany.^) In  the  answers  to  the  Schedules  or  Questions 
received  from  Associated  Employes,  it  was  stated  that 
compensation  was  seldom  given  voluntarily  by  railway 
companies.(°) 

:• -»r,’  281.  (a.)  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Em- 

ployers’  Liability  Act  of  1880,  the  chief  ground  of 
O'CTa-  C0mplaint  was  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
; ■ ‘ " ’ employment,  which  was  only  modified  and  not  abolished 
by  the  Act.  Representatives  of  the  General  Railway 
Workers’  Union  and  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment  should  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  that  railway  servants  and  passengers 
should  he  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  compen- 
sation for  injury.  The  companies,  it  was  stated,  would 
then  adopt  means  to  reduce  accidents  among  their 
staff  to  a minimum. (I0)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
stated  by  the  general  manager  of  the  London  and 
AorthWestern  Railway,  that  a law  making  railway 
companies  liable  for  all  accidents  except  those  caused 
by  ™ negligence  of  the  injured  man,  and  prohibiting 
the  plea  of  common  employment,  together  with  con- 
tracting out  of  the  Act,  would  be  most  unjust  in  its 


operation,  and  would  probably  involve  the  London  and  [2S1  (o.)3 
North  Western  Company  in  a much  larger  expenditure 
than  the  annual  sum  which  they  pay  under  the 
insurance  scheme.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  insist  on  this  demand.(‘)  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Ireland,  that  certain  classes  of  railway 
servants  were  unaffected  by  the  Act,  and  came  under 
the  unqualified  common  employment  doctrine.  The 
clause  by  which  the  Act  is  made  to  apply  specially  to 
railway  servants,  refers  only  to  those  engaged  in  the 
working  of  the  traffic,  not  to  inen  employed  on  plat- 
forms or  in  goods  warehouses.^) 

(b.)  The  practice  of  contracting  out  of  the  Act  was  (i«)  “ Can- 
strongly  condemned  by  witnesses  representing  the  out""'0 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively,  who  stated,  however,  that  no 
Scotch  or  Irish  railway  company  had  adopted  that 
course.  It  waB  contended  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
was  defeated  by  the  permission  to  contract  ont  of  its 
provisions,  since  it  was  intended  as  a protection  for  the 
lives  of  workmen,  and  not  as  a means  of  obtaining  com- 
pensation. If  employers  of  labour,  it  was  urged,  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  the  Act,  and  pay  the  same  sum 
every  year  to  an  accident  fund,  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  take  any  extra  precaution  against  the  occurrence 
of  accidents.  It  was  stated  further  by  a witness  for- 
merly employed  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  that  the  company’s  servants  were  practically 
coerced  into  contracting  ont  of  the  Act.f)  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  stated  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  that  since  the 
Assurance  Society  had  been  formed,  there  had  been  no 
evidence,  either  by  resolution  or  memorial  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  to  show  that  they  objected  to  contracting  out 
of  the  Act.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  question  came 
before  Parliament,  a memorial  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  was  signed  by  thousands  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company’s  staff-.  Further,  in  1886,  when  a 
Select  Committee  was  sitting  on  a proposal  to  abolish 
contracting  out,  representatives  of  the  staff  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the 
Committee  ultimately  reported  in  favour  of  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  North  Western  Assurance  Society  is 
conducted.  The  advantages  of  the  Act,  it  was  further 
pointed  out,  are  merely  contingent,  while  the  insurance 
scheme  secures  compensation  or  sick  allowance  on  a 
liberal  scale  for  all  injuries  sustained  in  the  company’s 
service,  independently  of  the  negligence  or  otherwise  of 
the  company  or  the  workman.  It  was  stated  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  the 
company  would  probably  save  10.000L  or  12,0001.  a 
year,  but  that  they  preferred  to  pay  that  amount  to 
avoid  litigation  with  their  staff,  and  in  order  to  secure 
to  the  men  a certain  instead  of  an  uncertain 
advantage.^) 

(c.)  Amendments  were  proposed  in  the  sections  of  G.)  S<ig- 
this  Act  relating  to  the  limit  of  time  for  giving  notice  amend- 
of  a claim  and  for  blunging  the  case  into  court,  and  to  monte. 
the  limit  in  the  amount  of  compensation.  It  was  stated 
by  representatives  of  the  General  Railway  Workers’ 

Union,  and  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland,  that  the  limit  of  six  weeks  for 
giving  notice  of  a claim  was  too  short  a period,  and  the 
latter  witness  proposed  that  it  should  be  extended  to  at 
least  six  months.  It  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  of 
serious  injury  the  injured  man  was  unable  to  instruct  a 
solicitor  before  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  or  was  readily 
deterred  from  lodging  a claim  by  a promise  of  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  if  the  notice  were  delayed,  the  claim 
might  be  settled  out  of  court.  It  was  urged  that  in 
cases  of  fatal  accident  time  should  be  given  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inspector  to  report,  before  steps  are 
taken  to  obtain  compensation.  It  was  also  contended 
that  a longer  period  than  six  months  should  bo  allowed 
before  entering  the  case  into  court,  though  a certain 
limit  of  time  was  necessary.  These  witnesses,  as  well 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  were  ot  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  allowed  under  the 
Act,  namely,  three  years'  wages,  was  totally  inade- 
quate, and  that  the  limit  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  the  amount  left  for  the  decision  of  the  jury;  The 
greater  the  negligence  of  the  employers,  the  greater 
should  be  their  responsibility,  without  reference  bo  the 
wages  earned  by  the  workmen.  It  was  contended  that 
in  the  case  of  a youth  earning  26Z.  or  301.  a year,  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


L§  381  («.)]  maximum  amount  obtainable  under  the  Act  would  be 
quite  inadequate  compensation  for  permanent  disable- 
ment^1) 

6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

Subject  282.  Certain  subjects  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 

dealtwith.  labour,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  evidence, 
remain  to  be  noted.  These  relate  mainly  to  the  “ ticket 
system  ” among  omnibuses  and  tramways,  the  price  of 
cabs  and  the  “ privilege  system  ” among  the  hackney 
carriages,  and  the  rules  of  railway  service. 

Omnibuses  283.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  on  the  sub- 
ahd  Iram-  3ect  °*-  *ke  relative  merits  of  the  ticket  system  and  the 
The  ticket  way-bill  system  that  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
system.  ticket  check  is  regarded  as  an  improvement  from  a 
moral  point  of  view.  Mr.  Kingham,  secretary  to  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  stated  that  “ the 
“ introduction  of  the  ticket  system  enabled  us  to  detect 
“ a great  many  men  who  were  taking  money  which 
“ otherwisewe  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  out,”(2) 
and  an  omnibus  driver  of  20  years’  standing  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  “ a great  check  on  what  used  to  go 
“ on.”  “ We  have  worked,  I must  admit  it,  for  many 
“ years  under  a very  dishonest  system.  It  was  not  our 
* * fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  system  that  has  been  in  vogue 
“ for  40  years  or  more  now.”(3)  Two  other  witnesses, 
in  the  employment  of  the  London . General  Omnibus 
Company,  held  that  ‘ ‘ the  company  did  a grand  thing 
“ when  they  started  the  ticket  system.”(4)  In  addition 
to  these  statements  of  both  employers  and  employed, 
indirect  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  peculations  under 
the  old  system  is  supplied  by  the  assertion  that  neither 
drivers  nor  conductors  were  satisfied  with  the  advance 
of  Is.  a day,  given  at  the  introduction  of  the  ticket 
system  by  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  June  1891  was  attributed 
by  several  witnesses  to  the  change  of  system,  although 
the  long  hours  were  given  as  the  ostensible  reason. (5) 
The  monetary  advantage  of  the  change  would  appear  to 
bo  on  the  side  of  the  companies,  even  taking  into 
account  the  advance  of  wages  rendered  necessary.  (s) 
The  London  Road  Car  Company,  which,  like  the 
London  Omnibus  Carnage  Company,  had  adopted  the 
ticket  system  at  the  outset,  has  no  doubt  that  by  so 
doing  it  avoided  considerable  losses,  and  instances  the 
experience  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

As  to  abolishing  ticket  inspectors,”  said  Mr.  Duff, 
“ it  can  be  successfully  shown  by  figures  that  the  Road 
“ Car  Company  could  not  have  existed,  but  for  the 
“ system  which  renders  those  inspectors  necessary. ”(<) 
Given,  then,  that  the  ticket  Rystem  is  better  than  the 
provious  system  of  “way-bills,”  the  further  question 
that  arises  is  whether  it  is  perfect,  or,  failing  that,  the 
best  system  workable.  That  it  is  not  regarded  as 
perfect  seems  dear  from  several  statements  that  were 
made.  One  witness  pointed  out  that  it  was  no  safe- 
guard in  the  case  of  collusion  between  passenger  and 
conductor,  and  stated  that  this  collusion  sometimes 
existed ; “ the  ticket  system  appeals  to  the  honesty 
“of.  the  public  and  of  the  conductor,  but  it  is 
“ not  an  absolute  check,  not  with  the  most  strin- 
“ gent  regulations. ”(*)  The  same  opinion  was  even 
more  emphatically  advanced  by  Mr.  Hammill,  also 
representing  the.  employed,  who  said,  “ I know  that  at 
“ the  present  time  there  are  men,  even  under  the  ticket 
“ system,  who  are  still  paying  horsekeepers  and  drivers 
“ money ; aud  I believe  that  the  companies  know  it, 
“ and  if  they  do  know  it  they  certainly  must  know 
“ that  there  is  a system  still  being  worked  and  prac- 
“ tised  which  is  not  honest.  Neither  do  I think  that 
“ the  ticket  system  will  ever  work.”  (,J).  One  witness, 
the  President  of  the  Tramways  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
aud  Ireland,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  management  of  tramways  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
while  admitting  that  the  ticket  system  without  the 
bell-punch  “ leaves  a great  deal  to  be  desired,”  gave  as 
bis  view  that  this  system  with  the  bell-punch  “ is  not 
“ absolutely  perfect,  but  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  we 
“ can  get.”(10)  Mr.  Hammill,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
the  necessity  of  devising  a system  similar  to  that  in 
practice  in  Paris,  or  to  the  railway  system,  i.e.,  that  on 
the  routes  there  should  be  offices  where  tickets  might 
he  purchased  by  the  dozen,  so  that  “the  men  would 
“ never  he  allowed  to  handle  the  money  at  all.  I 
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1 believe,”  lie  added,  ‘ 
* be  able  to  crush  out  a 
‘ so  detrimental  to  the 


“that  by  that  course  we  should  [>-• 
a demoralising  system,  which  is  ' 

e men.( ) 


284  Trade  disputes  in  the  hackney  carriage  business  W 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  nrW  £ 
be  paid  by  the  driver  to  the  proprietor  for  the  hire  of  & : ‘ 
a cab.O  Under  the  existing  system  in  London  th. 
price  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  number  of 
horses  let  out  with  the  cab  (one,  two,  or  somef™!, 
three),  and  the  quality  of  the  “ lot.”  There  are  it 
appears,  about  four  classes  of  cabs  in  the  streets’ of 
London  ; the  fares  paid  by  the  public  are  in  each  ca»e 
identical,  but  it  is  worth  while  for  a driver  to  pay  a 
larger  hire  for  a superior  cab,  because  the  public  are 
“ sufficiently  discriminating  ” to  give  more  custom'  to 
the  better  vehicle,  f)  The  hire  money  is  paid  every 
night,  and  the  engagement  is  then  terminable  on 
either  side.  It  is  stated  that  where  a proprietor 
belonged  to  an  association,  if  a driver  failed  to  pay  the 
hire  he  could  not  get  re-engagement  with  any  member 
of  the  association  so  long  as  the  debt  was  against  his 
name.  This,  however,  was  denied  to  be  the  case  in 
more  than  one  or  two  societies:  while  in  others  if 
short  money  is  paid,  the  proprietor  uses  his  discretion 
as  to  the  re-letting  of  his  cab.  Much  conflicting  evi- 
dence was  given  on  the  subject  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
prietors. They  themselves  assert  that  these  profits 
are  far  from  large,  and  that  in  view  of  the  cost  of  cabs 
and  the  rate  of  depreciation,  the  prices  charged  are  as 
low  as  they  can  afford. ('')  The  drivers,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  the  proprietor  gets  an  unfair  share 
of  the  returns  of  the  business ; it  was,  however,  admit- 
ted by  one  of  tbeir  own  number  that  the  men  have 
generally  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  profits  of 
the  proprietors,  partly  through  neglect  of  the  item  of 
depreciation,  and  partly  through  their  persistence  in 
“ basing  their  arguments  on  the  price  charged  for  a 
“ superior  cab  and  the  cost  of  an  inferior  one.” 
Masters,  on  their  side,  according  to  the  same  witness, 
have  exaggerated  the  earnings  of  the  cabmen.(5)  The 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  masters  and 
men  is  to  a certain  extent  explained  by  the  evidence 
given  on  the  subject  of  yard  money ; under  the  system 
which  prevails  in  most  cab  yards  the  driver  has  to  pay 
numerous  small  sums  to  the  men  in  the  yards,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  hire  of  his  cab,  and  it  is  this 
which  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  “ leads  to  all  the 
“ complications.  The  drivers  state  that  they  pay 
“ one  thing  and  the  proprietors  represent  that  they 
“ receive  another,  aud  it  is  this  indefinite  quantity, 

“ this  yard  money,  that  comes  between  us,  and  we  can 
“ never  find  ont  what  it  really  is.”(°)  Another  point 
on  which  proprietors  and  drivers  hold  different  views 
is  the  question  as  to  which  side  bears  the  heaviest 
burden  of  liability.  The  extent  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  shown  by  the  two  following  statements:— 

“ The  liability  of  the  cab  proprietor  in  the  exercise  of 
his  business  is  an  unknown  quantity,  that  of  the  cab 
“ driver  is  practically  nil.”  “ We  (the  drivers)  are 
“ liable  for  all  kinds  of  things,  and  they  (the  proprie- 
“ tors)  escape  scot  free.  They  have  no  responsibility 
“ whatever  to  uhe  public,  except  for  accidents.”!') 
The  demand  of  the  drivers  is  for  a fixed  scale  of  prices 
for  the  different  times  of  the  year : they  maintain  that 
when  the  Hackney  Carriages  Act  was  framed  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  proprietor  would  be  the  person  to 
deal  with  the  public,  and  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  with  the  cabmen  as  middlemen,  it  is  both  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  to  fix  the  charges  for  the  p»jbhc 
and  not  those  for  the  drivers,  f)  The  London  Lalh 
drivers’  Association,  the  Metropolitan  Cab-drivers 
Trade  Union,  and  the  London  Improved  Cab  Company 
are  all  agreed  in  urging  this  claim. f)  One  driver, 
however,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  a large  number  oi 
non-union  cabmen,  was  of  opinion  that  “there  cannot 
bo  a uniform  price  ” ; and  the  proprietors  maintain 
that,  owing  to  the  varying  quality  of  cabs  and  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  London  life,  it  is  quite  impossible  to^ 


them  to  agree  to  a fixed  price  or  a fixed  time  tor  raising 
price.  (lu)  One  witness  on  behalf  of  the  drivers,  wm 
condemning  the  present  state  of  things,  admitted  to 
the  price  “ could  not  very  well  he  settled  by  outsi 
“ authority,  simply  because  the  value  of  the  cab  van 
“ at  different  seasons.”  He  was  of  opinion,  howev  . 
that  friendly  agreement  between  proprietors  a 
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..,^1  cabmen  might  effect  the  desired  regulation,  and  that 
periodical  consultations  between  representatives  of  the 
two  sides  would  succeed  in  keeping  prices  fairly 
adjusted.  (‘)  This  proposal  received  no  support  from  the 
proprietors,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  representing  various 
proprietors’  associations,  made  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment, “ We  certainly  are  not  preoared  to  meet  the  men 
to  arrange  a scale  of  prices./2)  ” An  argument  on 
which  great  stress  was  laid  was  that  a fixed  price  would 
inevitably  bring  about  a deterioration  in  cab  property, 
since  proprietors  would  have  no  inducement  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  running  a good  class  of  vehicles.  “It 
“ would  be  very  detrimental  not  only  to  the  cab 
“ interest,  but  to  the  public./3)  ” An  alternative,  sug- 
gested by  one  witness,  was  that  London  cabmen  should 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  in  the 
provinces,  and  should  receive  a definite  wage.(4) 

ThePrivi-  285.  The  complaint  against  the  railway  privilege 
jvitcm.  system  is  one  in  which  proprietors  and  drivers  are 
agreed.  “ The  majority  of  the  cab  trade,”  according 
to  one  proprietor,  “ have  agitated  for  the  past  quarter  of 
••  century  against  the  railway  companies  giving  pre- 
“ ference  to  certain  proprietors  to  ply  for  hire  at 
“ railway  stations,  and  excluding  the  rest.”/5)  It  was 
stated  that  there  are  at  present  9,500  unprivileged 
drivers,  and  3,500  unprivileged  proprietors,  and  that 
Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  stations  are  the  only  “ open  ” 
unos  out  of  the  18  withiu  the  radius./6)  No  extra  condi- 
tions as  to  cleanliness  or  repair  aro  imposed  upon  the 
privileged  cabs,/7)  and  the  system  is  complained  of  as 
injurious  to  the  cab  trade  in  general.  It  is  urged  that 
its  abolition  would  be  a great  gain  to  the  public  “ both 
cab-riding  and  non-cab-riding  ” ; traffic  would  he  faci- 
litated, and  the  railways  better  supplied;  under  the 
present  arrangement  the  railway  companies  could  not 
be  served  at  all  times  if  it  were  not  for  the  ordinary 
cabs.(s)  The  demands  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  were  substantially  a re-statement  of  those 
embodied  in  a petition  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1887,  and  another  to  the  Home  Secretary 
in  1892.  f)  They  desired  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
system,  and  the  creation  at  railway  stations  of  cab 
standings  under  control  of  the  usual  authorities; 
failing  this,  the  prohibition  of  privileged  cabs  to  ply  for 
hire  elsewhere  than  at  railway  stations. (10)  They  main- 
tain that  the  railway  companies  are  acting  illegally  in 
creating  cab  standings  elsewhere  than  where  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  In 
1891 , however,  Mr.  Matthews  stated  that  “ in  the  absence 
“ of  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the  stations  of  railway 
“ companies  are  not  places  at  which  cab-drivers  have  a 
“ right  to  stand,  and  the  excluded  cab-drivers  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  absence  of  public  ineon- 
“ venience.”/11)  Letters  were  written  in  1890  by  the 
cabmen  to  the  managers  of  the  chief  railway  companies 
in  London,  requesting  that  cabs  bringing  a fare  to  a 
station  might  be  allowed  to  take  one  away ; but  the 
answers  received  were  all  to  the  effect  that  no  altera- 
tion would  be  made  in  the  existing  arrangement./12) 
Even  if  this  compromise  had  not  been  rejected  it  would 
not  have  satisfied  the  petitioners,  since  the  privileged 
cabs  would  still  have  the  preference./13)  It  was  made 
clear  by  the  witnesses  that  the  cabmen  were  willing  to 
pay  the  railway  companies  for  admission  to  the  pre- 
mises. The  arrangement  at  the  London  and  South 
W estern  station,  where  all  cabs  alike  pay  Id.  on  entering, 
was  asserted  to  be  most  satisfactory ; "another  suggestion 
was  made  that  each  should  pay  4cZ.  a week,  and  so 
provide  the  10,000/.  which  tho  railway  comp  anios  now 
receive.  “The  cabmen,”  Mr.  Orabbe  stated,  “do  not 
’ ®aro  what  they  pay  for  the  privilege,  so  long  as  they 
" have  fair  play.”/14) 

280.  (a.)  Protest  was  made  against  the  rule  of  railway 
i:«j  service  whereby  anyone  employed  on  the  line  is 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  other  business  either 
' s V directly  or  indirectly.”/15)  The  wages  of  railway  sev- 

";'w  1 lt  was  asserted,  are  insufficient  to  support  a family, 

'■Vr„  , . men  maintain  that  the  companies  have  no  right 

. . y s-  to  control  a man’s  actions  when  off  duty./16)  To  this  the 
. c°mpanies  rejoin  that  they  have  every  right  if  those 
■■  mt.  actions  are  “interfering  with  the  performance  of  his 
unty  to  them  next  day.”/17)  The  reasons  given  for 


')  Oimst, 


di\*!T  ‘(r'>  bip^voCni 

,r  l)£w  v"V  JJ?"  !’•  Mills  18, (IU 

v mK,.V''1V11.! •M-  <8>  !>'>-'«*.  Vi 
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CXL  I'vrir'’  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III.,  Append i 
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1.717.  (=>)  Digest.  Vol.  TIT., 
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Digc.si,  Vol.  111.. p.  43. 
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III.,  Appendix  CXI.I. 
38,  41.  Crobbc,  23,(120. 


III., 


the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  are  that  a man’s 
whole  attention  is  required  in  the  railway  service,  aud 
that  if  he  engages  in  other  business  and  occupations  in 
his  hours  of  rest  he  will  not  lie  fit  to  do  his  work./1)  A 
representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway 
Servants  for  Ireland  objected  to  the  regulation  as 
unfair,  on  the  ground  that  tho  companies,  while  they 
demand  the  exclusive  use  of  a man’s  services,  do  uot 
guarantee  him  a week’s  wages  unless  a week’s  work 
has  keen  provided  for  him./2)  This  statement  was  con- 
tradicted  by  a manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  who  said,  referring  to  the 
above  complaint,  “ This  is  ouite  inaccurate  so  far  as  it 
affects  my  line,  and  also,  I believe,  all  the  othor 
principal  lines  in  Ireland, — every  man  is  provided 
with  a week’s  work,  or  is  naid  for  the  full  week.”/3). 
(6.)  Another  grievance  brought  forward  by  the  railway 
servants,  especially  those  on  Scotch  lines,  was  with 
regard  to  the  tenancy  of  cottages  belonging  to  the 
railway  companies.  The  evidence  on  this  point  was 
contradictory  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  tho  men’s 
occupying  these  bouses.  Witnesses  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  spoke  as  if 
it  were  a condition  of  service  on  tho  Caledonian 
Railway,  and  stated  that  “the  general  feeling  of 
Gic  men  is  that  they  would  rather  go  elsewhere 
“ for  their  houses,”  while  a witness  employed  mi  the 
same  line  represented  that  not  only  was  occupation 
of  the  company’s  houses  not  compulsory,  but  that  there 
was  great  competition  for  them,  sometimes  a dozen 
applicants  for  one  vacant  cottage./1)  Corroboration  of 
the  last-mentioned  evidence  was  received  from  railway 
managers  in  both  England  and  Scotland,  who  spoke 
moreover  of  continual  applications  for  the  erection  of 
more  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  on  tho 
lines./5)  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  companies’ 
servants  can  get  from  the  companies  at  a moderate  rent 
superior  houses,  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to 
their  work,  but  that  in  some  cases  these  advantages 
are  considered  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  dis- 
advantageous terms  of  occupancy./6)  These  terms 
provide  that  the  tenant  shall  occupy  the  house  only 
during  employment  in  the  company’s  service,  and 
this  regulation  is  objected  to  as  putting  the  railway 
servants  entirely  iu  the  power  of  the  companies ; 
“the  nien  are  thus  practically  tied  band  and  foot 
“ to  their  employers.”/7)  It  was  stated  that  the  men 
“ are  prohibited  from  taking  other  and  better  situa- 
“ tious  on  many  occasions  because  of  the  necessity 
to  move  from  the  house  at  other  than  the  customary 
“ removal  terms,  when  houses  are  not  to  be  had.”/*) 
References,  both  condemnatory  and  explanatory,  were 
made  to  the  evictions  at  Motherwell  daring  the  strike 
of  1890— 1.(°)  lb  was  admitted  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances there  was  no  hardship  in  the  regulation, 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  even  an  advantage  for  a 
man  to  get  hiB  house  taken  off  his  hands  at  once  whon 
removing  to  another  district ; but  objection  was  taken 
to  the  companies  enforcing  tho  rule  during  strikes, 
“ not  to  install  a new  tenant,  but  to  defeat  the  move- 
ment.”/1") It  was  urged  as  desirable  that  the  com- 
panies should  let  their  houses  from  month  to  month,  or 
according  to  one  proposal,  that  there  should  he  three 
mouths’  notice  necessary  oil  either  side,  unless  by 
mutual  consent./11). 


[§  2S6  (a.)] 


(6.)  Occu- 
pancy of  the 


(c.)  The  inaccessibility  of  the  railway  directors  to  fc.)  Pcii- 
the  grievances  of  the  employed  was  made  a cause  of  tjfins/rS,m 
complaint  iu  some  cases,  but  upon  this  subject  the  to  the 
evidence  was  of  a conflicting  nature.  It  would  appear  directors. 
that  all  the  companies  recognise  the  right  of  the  men 
to  represent  their  wishes  to  the  directors  by  deputation. 

In  the  case  of  a few  of  the  smaller  companies  these 
deputations  ai'e  allowed  to  consist  of  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  but  the  majority  prefer  to  receive  requests 
only  from  the  persons  directly  concerned./12)  The  chief 
dispute  which  has  arisen  iu  this  matter  of  deputations 
was  in  connection  with  the  refusal  of  the  North  British 
Company  in  1890  to  meet  the  men,  except  in  separate 
grades ; this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike, 
since  the  Union  deprecated  any  sectional  action./13) 
Individuals,  again,  have  tho  right  of  appeal  to  the 


(')  Digest.  Vol.  UI..  pp.S!l.32.  Smi 111, 21.122.  (->  I 
|>.  81.  (•')  Divest.  Vol.m.,11.88.  Colhoim.  27.282.  (>l 
pit.  SI),  Oil.  l'aisley,  2«,nS)l-fi.  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  73. 
(•■)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  73.  78.  Findlay,  25,!K!0.  ('■)  I 

B).  34,  SO,  (iS-ll,  75,  78,  81.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 

nllnntync.  25,0511.  <“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  nil.  (») 
pp.  01,  02,  07,78.  ('“)  Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  75,  81. 
(")  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  511,  03.  (>--)  Digest.  Vol.  11 
Minutes  ol  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix,  p.  502.  (ll) 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


r«o«(c.)l  directors,  through  the  heads  of  departments.  In  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway 


Servants  this  regulation  was  referred  to  with  general 
approval,  but  a witness  examined  before  the  Commission 
spoke  of  the  “ exasperation  ” of  the  men  at  the  com- 
nanies’  reiterated  enunciation  of  this  rule  in  1890,  and 
another  was  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  appeal  under 
these  conditions  was  practically  valueless,  since  the 
subordinate  officials  could  refuse  to  forward  com- 
plaints. (')  It  was  stated  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  open  to  the  aggrieved  person  to  apply 
directly  to  the  manager  or  directors,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  always  the  case.  0 The  efficacy  of  such 
an  appeal,  where  the  right  does  exist,  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  as  was  also  the 


question  as  to  whether  the  men  are  deterred  f 
making  complaints  from  fear  of  consequences.  (')  'r°m  0 
(d.)  Attention  was  called  by  one  witness  to  the  unfair 
behaviour  of  the  companies  in  requiring  at  least  thre 
characters  from  applicants  for  posts  in  their  service 
and  yet  refusing  to  give  written  certificates  to  their 
servants  on  leaving.  (2)  It  was  stated  that  it  was  the 
general  practice  of  railway  companies  to  tell  « 
refer  his  future  employer  to  them,  and  that  sometimes  n 
the  men  failed  to  obtain  employment,  through  having  £ 
no  written  character  ready  to  show.  A°caie  wa-  * 
mentioned  of  a man  who  had  a Government  certificate 
from  a previous  situation,  and  could  not  get  it  returned 
to  him  on  leaving  the  railway  service.  (®) 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 

1.  ORGANISATIONS  OP  EMPLOYERS,  ORGANISATIONS  OP  EMPLOYED,  AND  JOINT  BOARDS. 
Boad  287.  (n.)  The  only  organisations  of  employers  in  objects  of  the  Liverpool  Cart-owners’  Association  are  to 

TBAtiRPonT.  connection  with  these  industries,  with  regard  to  which  protect  and  advance  the  common  interests  of  train- 
SSSr  any  details  were  furnished,  are  the  Improved  Cabs  owners  and  cart-owners,  particularly  by  procuring  the 
employers.  Club,  London,  which  was  formed  in  1882,  and  the  promotion  or  repeal  of  legislation  affecting  those 
(a.) History  jjivorpooi  Cart-ownors’  Association,  Limited,  which  interests,  and  also  by  regulating  rates  of  cartage, 
.vas  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  in  1891.  terms  of  hiring,  and  conditions  of  labour ; and  farther. 
Several  organisations  of  cab  proprietors  in  London  to  secure  the  proper  condition  of  the  highways,  to 


were  referred  to,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Cab  Pro-  arrange  for  insurance  of  property,  and  to  collect  debts 
prietors’  Strike  Ptmd  Association,  and  various  others  and  obtain  legal  advice  for  members. 


which  are  constituted  into  what  is  termed  an  Insurance  288.  The  Cabdrivors’  Association,  Edinburgh  auil  o, , 
Association.  The  rules  of  the  two  societies  first-  Leith,  the  London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union,  the  National  liv4 


mentioned  have  alone  been  supplied  to  the  Com-  Municipal  and  Incorporated  Vestry  Employes’  Labour 
mission.  (:1)  . Union,  the  Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glasgow, 

(6.)  CoHtti - (&•)  The  Improved  Cabs  Club  is  managed  by  a chair-  an(j  the  National  Scottish  Horsemen's  Union  have 

tutianand  man,  vice-chairman,  and  secretary.  Tlio  Liverpool  supplied  copies  of  their  rales. 

t,  md taLuror.  There  nro  .Iso  four  trustees  OTgmMon  had  been  formed  among  the  to™  ml 

, <■  u, „ -ti o „„  j omnibus  workers  m London.  All  early  attempts  in  the 

tw°»"ato™^eneilmertmgs  beheld  in  tH’rmer  direction  ofnniomsmh.dbeenb.nlkedbj ■the&tnnd 
T*  monthly,  and  in  fSifw  S S 


at  a general  meeting  are  decided  by  a majority  of  votes, 
the  president  having  a casting  vote  in  the  case  of  the 


Liverpool  Oart-o^m’s  Associ^ion.  No  change^iu  uuu  th~0  incompetence'  of  its  officials/  In  1891  it 

rules  can  be  made  without  the  approval  of  a genera  S1Mfl«iad  bv  a far  more  efficient  nr<™i.ion. 


of  the  years:  and  then  collapsed,  partly,  it  was  stated,  through 
in  the  ^isc^arge  members  by  the  companies,  and  partly 


meeting.  All  disputes  arising  within  the  Cart-owners’ 
Association  are  referred  to  an  Arbitration  Sub- 
committee appointed  annually  by  the  Committee. 

(c.)  Membership  of  the  Improved  Cabs  Club  is  con- 


Mnditvms’  ^ned  to  proprietors  “ working  at  least  six  numbers,” 


was  succeeded  by  a far  more  efficient  organisation, 
formed  with  the  help  of  the  London  Trades  Council, 
namely,  the  Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tram  Workers’ 
Union.  0 This  association,  it  was  stated  by  the  sccir  • 
tary,  arose  oat  of  the  strike  in  June  1891,  and  in  189;! 
its  members  numbered  about  2,500,  of  whom  four-fifths 


r.cmditions  ; * -1  , r “ , , ,, its  momoers  mimoerea  aDout  u,ouu,  o:  wnom  iour-uuus 

and  thorp  is  an  entomco  fee  oqnnl  to  throe  months  metropolitan  members,  the  estimated  total  of 

ship,  and  subscription.  Subscriptions  arc  m both  cases  caicu-  * . T ,i„„  Ann  on,„  ;+ 

latccl  on  the  extent  of  property  worked  by  each  °JnfUjUf  r^e,n  m London  bemn  7,000.  The  , .. 

S"'  member;  in  the  Improved  ClAs  Club,  on  the  iumber  aiated,  had -been  deterred  from  Joming  the B»‘“by«» 

of  calls,  l»d  in  the  Liverpool  Citot-ownAs’  Association,  “f >°»  ,°*  “>?  nompames,  who  had  opposed*  to™*.  I 

on  the  number  of  horses':  In  both  associations  mem-  “ “ * few  m.mtem  In  prtnrm^foTO  sn  h 
hers  who  are  a certain  nnmher  of  weeks  in  arrears  are  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Wj.BJ 


' fined  or  suspended  from  benefits,  and  if  still  in  arrears  n— - “.r"'75  " y;*  ■ J „ ~ ..  . n,,. 

after  a oerfain  fnrth.r  period  are  excluded  from  the  “JT3S  MSS  S 


It  had  a few  members  in  provincial  towns,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Keighley.  (5)  It 
was  stated,  however,  by  the  manager  of  the  London 


society.  In  the  case  of' the  Improved  Cabs  Club,  no  nnion  took  place  'J™™, IZ.S/toU* 

money  may  bo  voted  away  for  any  purpose  except  by  a s u ce  0 ®.  * . ; . 7.  J ,. l.P  njiimi  wa- 

special  mooting  of  the  association’  ‘This  expenditure  of  e°”W’  I»  opinion  the  object  ot 
tile  funds  of  the  Liverpool  Cart-Owners’  Association  is  “ <"■*  “””'1  provision  of  out-ofwerk  taefe 
eout, -oiled  by  the  Committee.  *?d  many  men  joined  it  on  that  aeoonnt.  O ™ 

mmmt.  (d.)  The  Improved  Cato  Club  has  no  regulations  "““‘i  witnesses  confirmed  the  stotommt  ttot  tin 

affecting  dispites  between  employers  and  employed.  A malgamatod  Omnibus  and  J.ta  Jn» 

rWt»«~.  Tb  f of>  Liverpool  cLrt-owners’  Association  -st.r,k6’  ^ j 

provide  that  in  ease  of  /strike  or  threatened  strike,  no  1S92’  ,thf tlm?  ?f  Slv“f  *>■»'  1 “ 

inember  may  ooneodo  the  demands  of  the  men  without  CE“?d  to  “■?*•  Z/ to  iZS 

the  consent  of  the  Committee,  who  decide  all  questions  r)0(’d/c,r  a.nn10a  among 

arising  out  of  such  a situation.  Both  organisations  Another  witness  referre. i.na  lettei r*°J}l™n0„n£ 

have  imlea  with  regard  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  dto»lnt.on  of  the  Union.  « 

maximum  wages'oi-  minimum  enh-hiro  h le  paid  or 


charged  by  members.  Members  of  the  Improved  Cabs  -^SS00,a‘;1011  a me™  Mmiehester, 

Club  are  ’liable  to  a penalty  for  employing  a driver  Tif  headqnartois  of  the  aseoeiahon  me  at  Manohestto; 


Amalgamated  Tramways  and  Hackney  Carriage  Em- 
ployes Association  has  a membership  of  nearly  3,000. 


whom  thoy  know  to  be  a,  defaulter.  They  are  also 
expected  to  notify  to  the  owner  the  numbers  of  any 
cabs  of  a fellow  member  which  are  seen  at  any  race 
meeting  near  London.  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Cart- 
ownors  Association  are  prohibited  from  underselling 
fellow-members,  or  interfering  with  their  employment, 


and  it  includes  also  numerous  towns  in  East  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  The  date  of  its  formation  was 
not  stated.  The  dismissal  of  representative  delegate 
in  Manchester  had  failed  to  crush  the  association.  J- 
was  alleged  that  in  Liverpool  no  organisation  coul 
even  be  formed,  owing  to  tne  “ intimidation  practised 
by  the  employers.  0 The  Dublin  and  District  lram- 


.ho  a *» 

mutual  protection  of  proprietor,  and  driver..  The  ** 

associations  of  cab  proprietors  which  torn  the  Insur-  - . “-"J  ’ . ■ mi. . i=  ram. 

ance  Association  are  intended  primarily  to  indemnify 


sab  proprietors  which  form  the  Insur-  a°ie/  cor  10 . uu  , H’Ijb  TTnion  is  con- 
. are  intended  primarily  to  indemnify  ZlSn^.deB^ Conned 


members  for  claims  brought  against  them  on  account  , cl,,  wlEtl  l ,e  TT, ' i conducted  n>: 

of  perennal  injury  or  loaf  ofjuggnge  in.  the  streeto.  SSSi-1 


They  also  take  up  questions  affecting  the  trade,  but  do 
not  combine  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cab  hire.(4)  The 


(i)  Uigest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  40.  62,  9S.  Ballantyne,  25,054,  25,932. 
(a)  Aripoiulix  to  Minutes  ot  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  502-3.  Digest, 
Vol.  111.,  p.  49.  Clark,  23,654-0.  O Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  192,  193. 
Digest,  III.,  p.  41.  Chapman,  19,230.  (d)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  41. 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  49,  53.  Appendix  to  Mimites  of 
p.  30.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  18.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  PP 
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. Qf  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  staled 
that  he  and  other  non-unionists  had  been  annoyed 
and  intimidated  by  members  of  the  society,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  company’s  servants  belonged.  This 
witness  did  not  approve  of  the  object  of  the  Union, 
which  he  believed  was  to  encourage  strikes,  though  ho 
did  not  object  to  combination  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection.  (‘)  The  Edinburgh  Tramway  Servants’ 
Association  was  referred  to  only  in  the  lie  plies  from 
Associations  of  Employes.  The  date  of  its  formation 
was  not  stated.  In  1891  it  had  209  members  out  of  240 
men  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  Street  Tramway 
Company.  ('-)  The  first  organisation  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  among  cabdrivers  in  London  was  the 
Amalgamated  Cabdrivers’  Society,  which  was  formed 
about  1876.  For  some  years  it  was  very  strong  and 
had  large  funds,  and  during  that  time,  it  was  stated, 
no  dispute  occurred,  and  the  price  of  cabs  was  very 
reasonable.  In  1882,  however,  the  Union  funds  became 
low,  and  at  tho  same  time  the  price  of  cabs  was  raised. 
The  Society  conducted  a strike,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards dissolved.  (:l)  In  consequence  of  the  strike  of 
1883  auocher  organisation  was  formed,  called  tho 
Society  of  Cabdrivers,  which  lasted  about  two  years.  (') 
Before  the  striko  of  1891,  though  the  precise  dates  are 
not  stated,  two  Unions  were  formed  which  are  still  in 
existence — tho  London  Cabdrivers’  Society  and  the 
Metropolitan  Cabdrivers’  Trade  Union.  In  1892  the 
London  Cabdrivers’  Society  had  between  1,000  and 

2.000  members  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  18,000 
licensed  drivers.  There  had  been  no  serious  difficulty 
between  unionists  and  non-unionists.  Tho  Cab- 
drivers’  Association,  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  was  referred 
to  in  the  written  evidence  only.  It  was  formed  in 
1885,  and  in  1891  had  about  350  members  out  of  an 
available  total  of  about  720.  (6)  The  London  Carmen’s 
Trade  Union  was  formed  in  1889.  Its  membership  was 
stated  in  1891  to  be  abor  t 8,000  out  of  40,000  men  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  in  London,  and  in  1892,  5,000  to 

6.000  out  of  30,000  to  40,000.  Though  not  federated 
with  any  dockers’  union,  it  took  a sympathetic  part  in 
the  Hay’s  Wharf  strike  in  1890,  and  about  30  of  its 
members  came  out.  The  Union  in  1892  was  in  course 
of  forming  a federation  with  other  “ vehicular  traffic” 
unions.  (7)  The  National  Municipal  and  Incorporated 
Vestry  Employes  Labour  Union  was  formed  in  1890. 
It  was  stated  in  1892  that  the  membership  was  about 
4,000,  and  was  continually  increasing.  Rather  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  members  were  car-men,  the  total 
number  of  carmen  employed  by  public  bodies  in  London 
being  estimated  as  1,800  or  2,000.  The  members  reside 
chiefly  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The  organisation 
does  not  wish  to  encourage  strikes,  and  aims  at  en- 
forcing its  requirements  through  the  vestry  elections.  0 
The  Manchester  and  Salford'  and  District  Lorrymen 
and  Carters’  Union  was  formed  in  1890,  and  in  1892 
had  about  1,400  members,  including  coal  carters,  rail- 
way lorrymen,  brewers’  draymen,  and  others.  There 
are  about  five  unions  in  the  district  which  admit  horse- 
men, and  their  total  membership  is  about  3,700  out  of 
an  available  total  calculated  at  14,700.  There  is,  it  was 
stated,  a great  deal  of  jealousy  between  the  different 
organisations.  The  Lorrymen  and  Carters’  Union  ha3 
a working  agreement  with  the  Northern  Counties 
Tramway  Employes  Association,  and  works  har- 
moniously with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 


Servants,  but  not  with  the  General  Railway  Workers’ 
Union  or  the  Gas  Workers’  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union.  (')  The  Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glas- 
gow, was  formed  in  1873,  and  in  1891  had  710  members. 
In  1889  it  conducted  a partially  successful  strike  for  an 
advance  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  In  1892  it 
was  stated  that  this  organisation  was  federated  with 
the  National  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union  and  was 
about  to  he  amalgamated  with  it.  Their  united  member- 
ship was  said  to  amount  to  2,000  out  of  6,000  carters 
in  Glasgow.  The  National.  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union 
was  formed  in  1889.  In  1892  it  had  branches  at 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Ayr.  There 
had  been  branches  in  several  other  towns,  but  they  had 
been  dissolved,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  existence  of 
a condition  of  things  unfavourable  to  organisation.  0 
. (b.)  Each  of  the  societies  which  have  forwarded  i 
copies  of  rules  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Council  or  ’ 
Committee, _ consisting  of  a president,  and  in  some  cases  1 
a vice-president,  a general  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
three  trustees,  with  other  members.  The  Vestry- 
Employes’  Union,  tho  London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union, 
and  the  National  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union  have  a ' 
delegate  meeting,  which  takes  place  annually,  or 
ciuarterly  in  the  case  of  the  Vestry  Employes’  Union. 
Tho  Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glasgow,  jmd  the 
Cabdrivers’  Association,  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  hold  a 
general  meeting,  in  the  former  ease  quarterly,  and  in 
the  latter  half-yearly.  In  the  Amalgamated  Carters’ 
Society,  Glasgow,  and  the  National  Scottish . Horse- 
men’s Union,  the  president  has  a deliberative  and  also  a 
casting  vote,  apparently  both  at  Executive  and  other 
meetings.  The  chairman  of  the  Vestry  Employes 
Union  has  a casting  vote  only.  Rules  may  bo  added  or- 
al tered  only  with  the  consent  of  a majority  of  members 
present  at  a general  or  delegate  meeting.  Branches 
are  governed,  generally  speaking,  by  a body  of  officials 
similar  to  those  of  the  central  organisation ; but  in  the 
Vestry  Employes  Union,  by  a chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  only.  This  society  and  the  London  Carmen’s 
Trade  Union  elect  annually  an  Arbitration  Committee  to 
hear  appeals  and  settle  disputed  points. 

(c.)  The  entrance  fee  varies  from  6d.  in  the  case  of 
the  London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union,  to  3s.  in  the  case  of 
the  Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glasgow.  In  all 
cases  where  there  are  sick  benefits,  an  extra  entrance 
fee  or  contribution  is  required  to  entitle  members  to 
receive  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Cabdrivers’  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union,  no 
member  may  join  the  sick  fund,  or  in  the  latter  case 
any  of  the  benefit  funds,  when  over  50  years  of  ago. 
The  Vestry  Employes’  Union  admits  all  who  arc  in  tho 
employment  of  municipal  bodies.  The  other  societies 
admit  as  members  all  persons  employed  in  the  trades 
which  they  represent,  subject  to  certain  limits  of  age. 
The  subscriptions  vary  from  2d.  to  6d.  a week. 
Members  who  are  a certain  number  of  weeks  in  arrears 
arc  suspended  from  benefit  or  fined,  and  if  still  in 
arrears  after  a certain  further  period,  are  excluded  from 
membership.  Of  these  societies  tho  London  Carmen’s 
Trade  Union  grants  funeral  benefit  only,  the  Vestry 
Employes’  Union  grants  dispute  and  funeral  benefits 
only,  while  in  the  remaining  cases  sick  benefits  are 
granted  in  addition,  with  either  accident,  distress,  or 
superannuation  benefit. 


Table  of  Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions  in  Associations  of  Employe! 
Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  143, 152-155. 


Entrance  Tee 
Contribution. 

National, 
Municipal,  and 
Incorporated 
Vestry  Employes’ 
Labour  Union. 
No.  143. 

London  Carmen's  Trade 
No.  152. 

Amalgamated  Carters’ 
Society,  Glasgow. 

No.  153. 

Cabdrivers’  Association, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

No.  15*. 

National  Scottish 
Horsemen’s  Union. 

No.  155. 

Entrance  feo 

is. 

Bd. 

Is.  to  the  trade  fund.  To 
tho  sick  fund  as  follows : 
3s.  for  members  from 
18  to  30  years  of  age. 
4s.  for  members  from 
3l)  to  40. 

5s.  for  members  from 
40  to  50. 

Members  over  50  may 

To  be  fixed  by  each 
branch.  Entrance 
to  tlie  benefit 
funds,  2s.  Gd. 

Contribution 

2<7.  a week.  The 
General  Council 

s? 

more  than  2(7. 
a week  on  each 
member. 

2i7.  a week,  or  2s.  2(7.  a 
quarter.  A levy  of  Grf. 
a member  is  made  on 
the  death  of  a member  of 
the  society.  An  annual 
levy  of  2s.  a member  is 
made  to  pay  for  tho  ser- 
vices of  a tirm  of  solicitors. 

0(7.  a week  for  members 
who  reside  within  a 
radius  of  tln-eo  miles 
from  the  society's  meet- 
ing place,  and  3(7.  a 
week  for  members  who 
reside  beyond  that 
radios. 

3(7.  a week  to  the  trade, 
funeral,  and  benevolent 
funds.  2(7.  a week  to  the 
trade  fund  only.  3 id.  i 
week  to  the  sick  fune  - 
for  honorary  members, 
not  less  than  2s.  0(7.  a 

6(7.  a fortnight.  Tr 
the  11  lunds 
ltd.  a week. 

KA-  i j nicest,  voi.  ill.,  pp.  3ii,  38;  Jenkins,  17, Ml.  r;  nevicK, 
rw-.-  1 ' D%est,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  36-8.  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 

viwanons,  p.  ii.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  44.  Answers  to  Schedules 
1 wstions, p.  o.  Is)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  40 ; Colo,  18,230-1. 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  16, 47.  (-)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  47. 48. 


[§  288  (a.)  ] 


(e.)  Incoma 
and  expen- 
diture. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed. 
Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  143,  152-155. 


In  the  case  of  the  Cabdrivers’  Association,  the  funds 
must  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  in 
Government  or  other  approved  securities. 

W Dispute  (d.)  The  Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glasgow, 
rogitlations.  al°nQ  among  these  organisations,  has  a rule  with  regard 
to  disputes  between  employers  and  employed.  It 
provides  that  the  members  concerned  shall  in  all  cases 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  themselves,  but  that  on 
their  failure  to  do  so  the  Committee  shall  endeavour  to 
settle  it  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  If  the  Committee  _ 
is  unsuccessful  it  must  summon  a special  meeting  of ' 
the  society,  but  a cessation  of  work  can  only  take  place 
with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members.  In 
the  event  of  a strike  or  lock-out,  memoers  are  forbidden 
to  commit  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence,  or  to  use 
abusive  language  towards  employers  or  non-union  men. 
Any  member  who  boasts  of  his  independence  towards 
his  employer  on  account  of  membership  of  this  society 
is  liable  to  a fine  of  Is.  This  is  also  the  only  society 
which  has  a rule  affecting  non-unionists.  It  forbids 
members  to  be  “ troublesomely  solicitous  ” towards  any 
man  to  join  the  society,  and  provides  that  all  requests 
to  join  be  made  in  a reasonable  and  friendly  manner, 
outside  the  employers’  premises,  and  out  of  work 
hours. 


(».)  Objects.  (e.)  These  associations  have  several  objects  in  common, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
trade,  the  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  of 
labour.  The  Vestry  Employes’  Union  has  the  special 
object  of  reforming  tho  system  of  employment,  and  the 
London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union,  that  of  giving  immediate 
legal  aid  in  any  matter  affecting  the  trade  interests  of 
its  members.  The  preamble  to  the  rules  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Carters’  Society  states  that  the  claims  of  the 
society  will  l»o  based  on  justice,  iind  enforced  with 
moderation;  and  further,  that  it  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  more  general  principles  of  co-operation  will 
be  acknowledged,  guaranteeing  to  every  man  tho  full 
enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  his  labour. (■) 

Joint  , 289.  There  are  no  permanent  Joint  Boards  in  con- 

boaras.  nectiou  with  these  industries,  but  several  witnesses 
representing  the  employed  recommended  the  formation 
of  such  boards,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employed,  as  a moans  of  adjusting  dis- 
putes and  promoting  mutual  understanding.  A witness 
representing  the  Dublin  and  District  Tramway  Union 
stated  that  a scheme  of  this  kind  was  under  considera- 
tion by  both  the  Corporation  and  the  Trades  Conncil  of 
Dublin,  t2)  The  same  method  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Sutherst  on  behalf  of  tramway  and  omnibus  servants, 
by  a representative  of  the  Hyde  Park  Cab  Company’ 
and. by  the  general  secretary  of  the  London  Cabdrivers’ 
Society.^)  The  President  of  the  Tramways  Institute 


of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  recommended  the  con- 
stitution of  Joint  Boards  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  1867-8,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  establish  equitable 
“ Councils  of  Conciliation  to  adjust  differences  between 
“ Masters  and  Workmen.’^1)  Other  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  employed  recommended,  instead  of  a per- 
manent committee,  the  recognition  of  unions  by  the 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  discussion  of 
points  in  dispute.  Mr.  Sutherst  regretted  that  tho 
London  omnibus  and  tramway  companies  refused  to 
meet  the  men  who  represented  their  fellow -workmen 
on  friendly  terms  Various  statements  were  made  to 
the  effect  that  employers  in  these  industries  refused  to 
recognise  organisations,  and  dismissed  men  on  account 
of  being  unionists.  (2)  On  the  other  band  it  was  stated 
on  the  part  of  several  employers,  including  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  and  the  London 
Omnibus  Carriage  Company,  that  no  dismissals  had 
taken  place  on  the  ground  of  union  membership  alone, 
and  that  the  required  recognition  would  willingly  he 
given  to  any  organisation  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  whole  body  of  employes. (3)  The  general  manager 
of . the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  recognition  of  unions  and 
mutual  discussion  between  representatives  would  not 
improve  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  the  President  of  the  Tramways  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  stated  that  he  had  always  declined 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  trade  union,  pre- 
ferring to  deal  directly  with  tho  men  in  his  employment, 
and  to  bo  guided  in  his  treatment  of  them  by  “facts 
and  not  advocacy.” (4)  Tho  secretary  of  the  Dublin  and 
District  Tramway  Employes’  Union  stated  that  though 
the  tramway  company  had  opposed  tho  union,  the 
tension  between  them  had  decreased  with  stronger 
organisation.  The  company  refuses,  however,  to 
receive  deputations  from  the  Union  in  its  official 
capacity,  on  the  ground  that,  it  is  not  composed  solely 
of  the  company’s  servants. (5) 

290.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  evidenco  of  any 
organisation  of  employers  in  this  industry. 

291.  (a.)  The  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  organisation 
of  railway  servants  is  the  Amalgamated  Society  ot  t; , 
Railway  Servants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  "'lU  tw 
formed  in  1872,  and  extended  over  England,  Wales,  ar- 
Ireland.  and  a.  small  part  only  of  Scotland,  but  in  the 
year  1892  the  Scotch  society,  which  had  been  a separate  . i 
organisation  up  to  that  time,  was  amalgamated  with  it. 

In  1891  it  was  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Servants  that  the  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  numbered  over  35,000,  but  in  lows  a 
witness  who  represented  the  Society  before  the  com- 
mission estimated  it3  total  membership  at  about  ol/.W- 


) DiKest,m  m.,p.m  = Digest.  Joi ,il  b g.  » 
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arid  the  whole  number  of  railway  men  eligible  for  ad- 
mission at  150,000.  The  manager  of  the  Great!  Western 
Kailway,  however,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, estimated  the  latter  number  at  about  260,000, 
but  it  was  suggested  that  this  calculation  might  include 
.rrades  which  were  not  eligible.(‘)  The  general  manager 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  pointed  out 
to  the  Commission  that  the  Amalgamated  Society, 
though  an  influential  body,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  representative,  since  the  total  number  of 
railway  servants  of  all  grades  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  about  350,000  or  360,000. f)  The  society  is 
chiefly  designed  for  men  directly  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  traffic,  but  all  grades  are  admitted  except 
mechanics  and  artizans.  It  was  stated  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  ever  since  its  formation  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  had  put  forth  continual  demands  for  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  labour  on  railways. (3)  The 
Amalgamated  Society  was  introduced  iuto  Ireland  in 
1885.  The  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  stated  before 
the  Commission  that  it  did  not  make  much  progress- 
until  1889  or  1890,  when  several  movements  took  place 
for  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  service.  It  was 
stated  that  some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
retaining  the  men  in  the  society  when  the  period  of 
agitation  was  over,  but  that  the  tendency  to  secede  had 
been  successfully  checked.  The  aim  of  the  secretary, 
it  was  pointed  out,  was  organisation  rather  than 
agitation.  It  was  stated  on  the  other  band  by  the 
representative  of  an  Irish  railway  company  that  the 
Amalgamated  Society’s  policy  since  its  introduction 
into  Ireland  had  always  been  aggressive.  The  society 
chiefly  represents  five  of  the  seven  principal  lines  in 
Ireland,  namely  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western,  the  Midland  Great  Western,  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties,  and  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railways.  On  these  lines,  it  was  stated, 
the  society  represents  two-thirds  of  the  engine-drivers, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  firemen  and  passenger  guards, 
three-fourths  of  tho  goods  guards  and  brakesmen,  over 
two-tbirds  of  the  signalmen,  and  nearly  half  the 
.'hunters.  Tho  number  of  members  was  stated  to  be 
nearly  4,000  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  8,000  railway 
men  in  Ireland  eligible  for  membership.  (')  The  Amal- 
gaamted  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scotland  was 
formed  in  1872.  It  was  stated  by  the  assistant  secretary 
that  at  the  time  of  the  sti-ikc  of  1890  the  membership 
of  the  society  was  about  8,000,  but  that  in  August 
1892,  it  was  between  4,000  and  5,000.  The  manager  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway  pointed  out,  however,  that  at 
that  date  tho  Scotch  and  English  societies  were 
amalgamated,  and  that  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  general  secretary  the  number  taken  over  from  the 
Scotch  society  was  only  1,250.(5)  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  society  the  conditions  of  labour  on 
Scotch  railways,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
organising  secretary,  were  most  unfavourable.  The 
railway  servants  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  combine, 
“not  in  any  spirit  of  warfare,”  but  to  secure  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  of  service.  The  efforts  of  the  society 
in  this  direction  were  at  first  only  sectional,  owing  to 
imperfect  organisation,  but  in  the  year  1889  a general 
movement  began,  the  membership  of  the  society  having 
considerably  increased. (’)  The  organising  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  referred  to  tho  whole  move- 
ment, including  tho  strike  of  1890,  as  an  instance  of  the 
total  failure  of  combination  to  attain  its  ohject.(') 
Certain  witnesses  in  the  service  of  tho  Caledonian 
Kailway  Company  expressed  disapproval  of  the  comba- 
tive purposes  to  which  the  society  had  been  turned,  and 
of  its  attitude  towards  tho  railway  companies.^)  The 
General  Railway  Workers’  Union  was  formed  in  1889. 
In  1891  it  was  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  that 
the  members  of  the  society  numbered  between  20,000 
and  25,000;  but  in  1892  its  representative  before  the 
Commission  estimated  the  membership  at  14,000.  It 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  repre- 
sents all  grades  of  railway  labour,  but  chiefly  the 
artizan  class  and  the  goods  porters  and  platelayers, 
and  especially  such  as  are  not  eligible  for  membership 
of  other  trade  organisations.  The  uuion  works  very 
amicably  with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  and  other  unions.  It  took  part  in  tho  hours 
movement  originated  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  on 
the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Newcastle  settlement  in  1890. 

C)  Appendix  to  Minutesot  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  p.  400.  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
v-  < ) Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  05.  (-)  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Eudenee, 
'"tin., p.409.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  88.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  TO, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  CLXVII.  (!)  Digest,  Vol. 
‘J1B»>1>-  58, 75.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  up.  r.5,  Hfi.  Appendix  to  Minutes 
!LEi['}e"ee.  Vol,  IU.  p.  SOI.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  III.  p.  (J».  <")  Digest, 


The  Union  has  from  the  first  devoted  its  efforts  mainly  L§  2 i(a.)] 
to  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  has  made  public 
demonstrations  on  the  subject  at  most  of  the  large 
railway  centres.(')  Reference  was  made  in  the  written 
evidence  to  the  following  additional  unions  of  railway 
workers;  the  Signalmen’s  United  Aid  and  Sick  Society, 

Bradford  and  Halifax,  established  in  1883;  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Railway  Company’s  Engine-drivers’ 
and  Firemen’s  Trade  Union,  established  in  1885 ; the 
Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men, United  Kingdom;  the  United  Pointsmen’s  and 
Signalmen’s  Mutual  Aid  and  Sick  Society,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  the  Railway  Servants’  Society, 

Aberdeen  and  District.  This  last  society,  it  was  stated 
in  the  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  has  200 
members  out  of  an  available  total  of  700 ; the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Company’s  Engine-drivers’  and  Fire- 
men’s Union  has  53  members  out  of  au  available  84' ; 
and  the  Signalmen’s  United  Aid  and  Sick  Society  has 
44  members  out  of  an  available  58.  No  details  were 
furnished  as  to  the  history  of  any  of  these  societies. 

The  rules  of  all  the  above  organisations  have  been 
received  with  the  exception  of  the  Railway  Servants’ 

Society.  0 

(6.)  The  General  Railway  Workers’  Unioiy,  the  (b.)  Consti 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and  the  tutionand 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scot-  uovcrnmen  • 
land,  resemble  each  other  in  form  of  government. 

There  is  in  each  case  an  Executive  Council.  In  the 
General  Railway  Workers’  Union  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  the  general  secretary, 
and  in  the  latter  Association  the  president  also,  are 
included  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  General 
Railway  Workers’  Union  has  a sub-committee  elected 
from  the  Executive  Council  to  assist  the  general 
secretary  in  cases  where  prompt  action  is  necessary, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for 
Scotland  has  a Standing  Committee  similarly  elected, 
to  which  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  are 
entrusted  for  the  time  being.  There  is  in  each  case  a 
Finance  Committee  elected  annually  at  the  general 
meeting,  or,  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland,  elected  by  the  Executive 
Council.  Except  in  this  last  society,  the  supreme 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  an  annual  general 
meeting.  Special  general  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Executive  Council,  or  at  the  request  of  a 
majority  of  the  branches,  which  in  one  ense  must  be  at 
least  two-thirds.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland  has  no  regular  general  meeting, 
but  if  any  large  number  of  members,  exceeding  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole,  disapprove  of  the  aciton  of  tho 
Executive,  they  may  require  the  chairman  to  summon 
special  meetings  of  the  branches,  and  the  action  of  the 
society  is  determined  by  tho  majority  of  votes.  Rules 
may  be  added,  altered,  or  rescinded,  only  by  a majority 
of  the  members  present  at  a meeting  of  the  supremo 
governing  body,  which,  is  in  this  case  the  Execntive 
Council.  Branches  are  invariably  governed  by  a chair- 
man (or  president),  vice-chairman,  secretary,  treasurer, 
committee,  and  usually  three  trustees.  They  hold 
quarterly  general  meetings,  and  ordinary  meetings 
more  frequently.  Three  of  the  four  other  societies 
of  which  tho  rules  have  been  received  are  governed 
by  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  president 
or  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary',  treasurer, 
threo  trustees,  and  seven  or  eight  members  elected 
by  the  general  meeting.  In  the  United  Pointsmen’s 
and  Signalmen’s  Mutual  Aid  and  Sick  Society,  the 
treasurer  and  trustees  are  not  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Committee  meets  ;is  a 
rule  only  when  summoned  by  the  president  or  secre- 
tary. In  tho  case  of  tho  Signalmen’s  United  Aid 
and  Sick  Society,  and  the  United  Pointsmen’s  and 
Signalmen’s  Mutual  Aid  and  Sick  Society,  there  is  an 
annual  general  meeting.  This  meeting  has  sole  power 
to  make  any  change  in  the  rules.  In  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Engine-drivers’  and  Firemen’s  Trade 
Union,  a special  general  meeting  is  called  when 
necessary.  In  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen,  a delegate  meeting  assembles 
at  the  desire  of  the  branches,  and  is  alone  entitled  to 
make  any  change  in  the  rules.  Any  proposals  made  by 
the  branches  as  to  alteration  of  roles  are  forwarded  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  submits  them  to  the 
branches  in  order  to  decide  on  the  necessity  for  calling 
a delegate  meeting.  Branches,  which  are  provided  for 
only  in  the  rules  of  this  society  and  of  the  United 
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[§  291  (&.)]  Pointsmen’s  and  Signalmen's  Mutual  Aid  Sooiefcy,  are 
governed  by  a chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  three 
trustees,  and  a committee.  Ordinary  branch  meetings 
are  held  monthly,  or  more  often  if  required,  and  there 
are  quarterly  or  annual  general  meetings. 

(c.)  Condi-  (<g  Membership  of  these  four  societies  is  confined  to 
turns  <rf  tkg  grades  specified.  All  persons  employed  on  railways 
™ dp, income  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  eligible  for  member- 
and  expen-  ship  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  .Railway  Servants 
ditvre.  and  ali  persons  employed  on  or  in  connection  with 
such  railways  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
General  Railway  Workers’  Union.  Tho  entrance 
fee  varies  from  6 d.  to  Is.,  with  in  some  cases  an 
extra  payment  for  membership  of  the  sick  fund;  in 
the  two  societies  for  engine-drivers  and  firemen  it 
varies  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  The  weekly  subscription 
varies  from  2d.  to  6 d.,  with  in  some  cases  an  extra 


contribution  to  sick  and  funeral  funds.  Memhe™  t 
are  a certain  number  of  weeks  in  arrem  are  si, Safe!  6Sl’- 
from  benefits  or  excluded  from  the  society  ri  f 
benefit  is  granted  by  all  these  societies,  and  is  thZT 
benefit  provided  by  the  General  Railway  wXl' 
Union.  All  the  other  societies  pay  sick  Wpfir  n 
tie  majority  funeral  benefit  als„.P  S’’ .2 

is  paid  by  tie  Amalgamated  Society  of  SwIeS! 

(both  English  and  Sootcl)  and  by  thTttSafi1- 
mens land  Signalmen's  Society.  Tie  AmalgamSS 
Society  of  Eailway  Seryants  (England)  gr 
emigration,  travelling,  superannuation  and  ornhS 
benefits  and  except  this  last,  these  are  also  gnB 
by  the  Associated  Society  of  locomotive  iST 
and  Firemen.  The  fnnds  are  usually  invested  t.2 
the  trustees  m Government  or  other  approved  seonritgs 
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Entrance  Fee 
and 

Contribution. 

General  Railway 
Workers’  Union, 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  a 
small  part  of  Scotland. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland. 

No.  164. 

No.  165. 

No.  166. 

Entrance  fee 
Contribution  - 

6 d.  - - 

2d.  a week 
A levy  can  be  made 
by  the  Executive 
Council  when  ne- 
cessary. 

Is.  to  the  Union  and  Is.  to  the  sick  and 
funeral  fuud. 

To  the  trade,  superannuation,  and  or- 
phan fund,  5d.  a week. 

The  optional  contribution  to  the  sick 
and  funeral  fund  is  according  to  the 
age  of  the  member  on  joining. 

From  19  to  30  years  of  age,  3d.  or  5 d. 
a week. 

From  31  to  38  years  of  age,  3 Jd.  or  6d. 
a week. 

From  39  to  45  years  of  age,  4d.  or  Id. 
a week. 

From  46  to  50  years  of  age,  fid.  or  8|d. 
a week. 

The  lower  scale  applies  to  Class  A,  the 
higher  to  Class  B. 

Honorary  members  must  contribute  at 
least  10s.  6 d.  a year. 

Is.  to  the  Union  and  2s.  to  the  sick 
fund.  Honorary  members,  10s. 

2d.  a week  to  the  Union,  paid  every 
three  weeks. 

To  the  sick  and  funeral  funds,  4d.  a 
week  for  members  under  30;  5 d. 
a week  for  members  between  30  and 
35;  and  6d.  a week  for  members 
between  35  and  40. 

Honorary  members,  2s.  Gd.  a year. 

The  Executive  Council  lias  full  power 
to  declare  a levy  if  necessary. 

Entrance  Fee 
and 

Contribution. 

Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway 
Company’s  Engine 
Drivers’  and 
Firemen’s  Trades 

Signalmen's  United 
Aid  and  Sick  Society, 
Bradford  to  Halifax. 

United  Pointsmen’s 
and  Signalmen’s  Mutual 
Aid  and  Sick  Society, 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Associated  Society  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  United 
Kingdom. 

No.  167. 

No.  168. 

No.  169. 

No.  170. 

Entrance  fee 

10s.  for  drivers;  5s. 
for  firemen. 

Is.  - - 

Is.  for  candidates  under  ' 
35,  and  2s.  for  candi-  | 
dates  over  35. 

2s.  Gd.  for  candidates  from 
18  to  25  years  of  age,  anil 
an  additional  2s.  Gd.  for 
every  additional  five  years 
up  to  40  years  of  age. 

Candidates  over  40  may  enter 
as  “ protection  ” members 
only,  on  payment  of  2s. 

Contribution 

Is.  a fortnight.  The 
general  meeting 
has  power  to  raise 
the  contribution  to 
meet  any  special 
pressure  on  the 

2d.  a week 

The  Committee  may 
make  a levy  of  not 
more  than  6 d.  a 
member  each  quarter. 

There  is  a special  levy 
of  2s.  a member  on  a 
member’s  death. 

Honorary  members 
pay  at  least  10s.  Gd. 
a year. 

3d.  a week  for  members 
entering  under  35, 
and  3|d.  a week  for 
members  entering  over 
35. 

There  is  an  annual  levy  of 
3d.  a member  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the 
general  meeting,  and 
special  levies  may  be 
made  to  provide  legal 
assistance. 

Honorary  members  pay 
10*.  6d.  a year. 

is.  a week  for  full-benefit 
members  ; 6d.  a week  for 
half-benefit  members ; and 
4d.  a week  for  members  of 
the  protection  fund  only. 
Members  who  have  left  the 
railway  service  may  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  sick, 
pension,  and  funeral  funds, 
on  payment  of  Gd.  a week. 
Honorary  members  must 
pay  at  leastl0s.6rf.ayW- 
The  Executive  Committee 
may  declare  a levy  if  the 
funds  arc  found  to  « 
insufficient. 
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Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed. 
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Benefit. 

General  Railway  Workers’ 
Union,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
a small  part  of  Scotland. 

1 Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  Scotland. 

Dispute 

10s.  a week  daring  a 
dispute.  Victimised 

members  15s.  a week 
for  the  first  10  weeks, 
and  7s.  6 d.  a week  for 
the  second  10  weeks. 

12s.  a week,  or  2s.  a day,  with  an  addi- 
tional Is.  a week  for  every  child 
under  12  years  of  age.  Victimised 
members,  15s.  a week  till  they  obtain 
employment  of  equal  value,  or  a lump 
sum  of  50/.  if  they  fail  to  do  so. 
Legal  expenses  may  be  paid  if  the 
case  is  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Victimised  members,  12s.  6ef.  for 
4 weeks,  and  20/.  compensation 
if  the  Standing  Committee  is 
satisfied  that  the  claim  is  bona 
fide.  Legal  expenses  of  prose- 
cuted members  may  be  paid  if 
the  Standing  Committee 

approve. 

Emigration  - 

10/.  to  any  member  receiving  dispute 
benefit,  who  wishes  to  emigrate. 

— 

Funeral 

For  Class  A,  31.,  or  6/.  if  death  is  the 
result  of  accident.  For  Class  B,  51. 
or  10/.  respectively. 

10/.  on  death  of  member ; fl/.  on 
death  of  member's  wife  or 
unmarried  member’s  widowed 
mother. 

Orphan  - - - 

For  the  first  child,  3s.  a week,  for  the 
second  and  third.  Is.  a week,  and  for 
the  fourth,  and  every  other  up  to  the 
seventh,  6d.  a week.  Payment  is 
only  made  for  children  under  13  years 
of  age. 

Out-of-work  - 

10s.  a week  for  10  weeks,  and  bs.  a 
week  for  10  more  weeks. 

12s.  6cZ.  a week  for  9 weeks,  and 

Travelling  - 

4s.  a week  for  10  weeks,  and  2s.  Ad.  a 
week  for  10  weeks. 

Members  suspended  from  work 
by  employer  receive  12s.  6 d.  for 
4 weeks,  which  the  Standing 
Committee  may  extend  to  12. 

Sick  - 

For  Class  A,  6s.  a week  for  20  weeks, 
and  then  4s.  a week,  for  20  weeks. 
For  Class  B,  10s.  a week  for  20  weeks, 
and  then  6s.  3d.  a week  for  20  weeks. 

10s.  a week  for  26  weeks,  and  then 
7s.  6 d.  foT  26  weeks,  and  5s.  for 
the  rest  of  the  illness. 

Superannuation 

, 

A grant  of  20/.  for  disablement  by  old 
[ age  or  accident. 

Benefit. 

Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway 
Company’s  Engine- 
drivers’  and  Firemen’s 
Trades  Union. 

Signalmen’s  United 
Aid  and  Sick  Society, 
Bradford  to  Halifax. 

United  Pointsmen’s 
and  Signalmen’s 
Mutual  Aid  and  Sick 
Society,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Associated  Society 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  United  Kingdom. 

Dispute  » 

10s.  a week  for  0 
months. 

Victimised  members 
receive  5s.  a week 
for  20  weeks,  or  3/. 
to  assist  them  to 
emigrate. 

. 

Legal  assistance  may 
be  afforded  to 
members,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the 
branch,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  pro- 
tection. 

12s.  a week,  and  2s.  extra  for  each 
child  under  14.  Legal  assis- 
tance is  provided  in  all  cases 
not  criminal  in  themselves,  and 
fines  unjustly  imposed  by  em- 
ployers may  be  wholly  or  in 
part  refunded  by  the  Society. 
Discharged  delegates  receive 
100/.  compensation,  and  15s.  a 
week  for  12  months  if  out  of 
employment.  Members  whose 
wages  are  reduced  on  account 
of  their  being  delegates  have 
them  made  good.  Members 
unjustly  suspended  from  work 
receive  18s.  a week. 

Emigration  - 

— 

— 

— 

Discharged  members  going  abroad 
may  receive  51. 

Funeral 

51.  on  member’s  death, 
3/.  on  wife’s  death. 

3/. 

12/.  on  member’s  death  after  12 
months’  membership.  20/.  after 
18  months’  membership.  51.  on 
death  of  member’s  wife. 

Out-of-work  - 
Travelling 

Members  discharged 
or  suspended  from 
work  for  no  fault 
of  their  own  may 
receive  a grant 
according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

12s.  a week  for  12  weeks,  and  6s. 
a week  for  14  weeks. 

Sitk  -] 

10s.  a week  for  3 
months ; 6s.  a week 
for  3 months. 

5s.  a week  for  2G 
weeks. 

10s.  a week  for  10 
weeks,  and  5s.  for 
next  10  weeks.  A 
further  grant  may 
be  made  by  a 

10s.  a week  for  20  weeks.  6».  a 
week  until  recovery. 

Superannuation 

For  incapacity  to  work  through 
accident,  7s.  6 d.  a week ; foi 
incapacity  through  old  age,  5s. 
a week  after  10  years’  member- 
ship, 6s.  after  15,  and  7s.  6 d 
after  20  years. 

I 76278.  * 
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[§  291  (<*.)!  (<Z.)  Four  of  these  societies  hare  regulations  with 

(d.)  Dispute  regard  to  disputes  between  employers  aud  employed. 
and  other  The  course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  society 
regulations.  j8  determined  by  the  Executive  Council  or  Com- 
mittee, but  in  the  case  of  the  Associated  Society 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  members  must 
not  be  withdrawn  from  work  without  the  consent 
of  four-fifths  of  the  members  employed  on  the  railway 
system  on  which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  The  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  provide 
that  the  Executive  Committee  must  seek  to  settle 
disputes  by  arbitration,  and  only  on  the  refusal  of  the 
railway  company  to  consent  to  this  mode  of  settlement, 
may  the  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of  a with- 
drawal of  labour.  None  of  these  societies  have  rules 
alfectingithe  attitude  of  members  towards  non-unionists, 
but  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Eailway  Servants  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  man  who  participated  in  the  advantages 
gained  by  an  organisation  which  he  refused  to  join 
was  a parasite  on  organised  labour,  and  should  be 
educated  into  better  principles,  or  induced  by  any  fair 
means  to  leave  his  employment.  It  was  stated, 
moreover,  by  a representative  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Eailway  Company,  that  he  had  noticed 
a want  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
society  towards  those  who  did  not  wish  to  join  it.}1) 
The  Waterford  aud  Limerick  Eailway  Company’s 
Engine-drivers’  and  Firemen’s  Trade  Union  alone  has 
a rule  fixing  a standard  of  hours  and  wages.  It  was 
stated  however  on  the  part  of  this  Union,  that  these 
rules  were  in  no  way  recognised  by  the  company.  (2) 

(e.)  Objects.  (e-)  The  objects  Of  these  societies  are  stated  in  most 
cases  to  be  the  general  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
members  and  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  labour, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  hours ; the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  employers  and  employed,  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  other  lawful  means, 
and  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  assistance  of 
members.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Ser- 
vants for  Scotland  has  the  special  object  of  securing 
compensation  for  accidents  for  which  the  employer  is 
responsible,  and  two  other  societies  provide  legal  advice 
when  necessary.  Among  the  objects  of  tbe  two  organi- 
sations of  signalmen  is  that  of  contributing  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public,  and  the 
Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men proposes  to  regulate  the  speed  of  trains  and 
promote  the  adoption  of  modern  improvements  for  the 
safe  working  of  railways. 

Joint  292.  There  are  no  Joint  Boards  in  connection  with 

Boards.  railway  employment,  and  only  one  witness,  who  repre- 

sented a number  of  Great  Western  Eailway  employes 
before  the  Select  Committee,  proposed  the  establishment 
of  such  a board,  in  the  form  of  a committee  simply 
representative  of  employers  and  employed.  Other 
schemes  suggested  before  both  the  Select  Committee 
and  the  Commission,  by  witnesses  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants  and  the 
General  Eailway  Workers’  Onion,  included  in  each  case 
the  appointment  of  an  outsider  as  an  umpire,  thus 
admitting  the  principle  of  arbitration. (*)  Objections  to 
both  proposals  were  expressed  on  the  part  of  several 
railway  companies,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  such 
a plan  would  amount  to  the  constitution  of  an  authority 
over  tho  directors,  in  whose  hands  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  ought  to  rest.(4)  Less  formal 
methods  of  negotiation  between  the  companies  and  the 
official  representatives  of  the  men’s  organisations  were 
advocated  by  several  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Eailway  Servants  and  the  General 
Eailway  Workers’  Union,  as  a means  of  preventing 
strikes  by  the  timely  settlement  of  disputes.  It  was 
urged  that  the  Scotch  strike  of  1890  would  have  been 
averted  if  the  companies  had  from  tho  first  consented 
to  treat  with  the  Union,  and  it  was  stated  that  such 
negotiations  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  the 
threatened  strike  on  the  North  Eastern  Eailway  in  1890, 
and  another  on  the  Irish  Great  Northern  Eailway,  and 
of  improving  the  conditions  of  service  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Eailway  of  Ireland.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a prospect 
of  continued  labour  conflicts  so  loug  as  the  societies 
which  workmen  have  a legal  right  to  form  were  denied 
a full  and  respectful  recognition.  (s)  It  was  stated  that 
such  recognition  was  granted  only  by  a few,  and  those 
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not  the  principal,  railway  companies  in  the  n •*.  . 
Kingdom,  and  that  m most  oases  the  employers  1 
actual  hostility  to  unionism,  and  discharged  men  n ^ 
solo  ground  of  their  connection  with  an  oraaniMK-  m 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  both  beforTt^JnW 
Committee  and  tho  Commission,  on  the  part  h? 
great  majority  of  railway  companies,  that  they  Wl 
objection  to  the  existence  of  a union  amone  ° 
servants,  and  had  never  discharged  men  Sn  ? 
'ground  of  their  membership,  but  that  they  declined 
most  emphatically  to  treat  with  any  third  party  not  • 
their  employment,  on  matters  connected  with  tl™ 
conditions  of  service  of  their  staff.  The  j»JZj 
manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
was  of  opinion  that  tho  intervention  of  union  official- 
in  the  affairs  of  a company  would  be  fatal  to  the  hirt 
state  of  discipline  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  ],, 
the  railway  service,  with  a view  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  traffic  and  tho  safety  of  the  public.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  responsibilities  and  complications 
of  railway  working  arc  so  great,  that  no  one  is  qualified 
to  intervene  between  employers  and  employed.  It  was 
stated  at  the  same  timo  m each  ease  that  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  company  were  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  deputations  from  their  servants,  and  to  meet  all 
fair  demands  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  labour 
in  different  grades.}2)  This  position  is  illustrated  by 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  North  Eastern,  Caledonian 
and  North  British  Companies,  who  during  recent 
agitations  steadily  refused  to  concede  demands  expressed 
in  general  terms  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants,  and  treated  the  questions  raised  as 
matters  of  detail  affecting  the  working  of  the  several 
departments,  to  be  discussed  in  each  case  with  the 
persons  directly  concerned. f)  The  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  tolerance  of  organisation  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  railway  companies  were  in  the  case 
of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  and  the  London- 
derry aud  Lough  Swilly  Eailway  Companies,  whose 
directors  have  a special  aversion  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  which  they  regard  as  a 
dictatorial  and  combative  body.  In  the  latter  case  the 
general  manager  stated  that  he  had  specific  instructions 
to  employ  no  one  belonging  to  the  society.!4) 


2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITEATIOF,  AND 
MEDIATION. 


293.  There  appears  to  be  a very  general  desire 
among  those  employed  in  the  industries  under  considera- 
tion for  some  system  of  conciliation,  though  there  is 
little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anything  of  the  kind 
at  present.  It  was  advocated  on  all  hands  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  a good  understanding  between 
employers  and  employed,  of  ending  “ periodical  bicker- 
ings,” of  settling  trade  grievances,  and  hence  of  avoiding 
strikes.  The  desirability  of  some  such  system  was 
strongly  nrged  by  the  representatives  of  the  tramway 
aud  omnibus  workers  and  cabdrivers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  other.}*)  It 
appeared  to  be  recognised  that  hoards  of  conciliation 
could  only  bo  established  where  the  organisations  were 
strong  . on  both,  sides.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
employers  in  some  cases  to  acknowledge  the  mens 
unions  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  method  of  settlement.  Thus 
Mr.  Sutherst  was  of  opinion  that  “the  companie-1 
“ make  a very  great  mistake  indeed  in  not  meeting 
“ upon  friendly  terms  and  upon  terms  of  equality  the 
“ men  who  represent  their  fellow  workmen,”  and  that 
the  omnibus  strike  of  1891  might  have  been  prevented 
had  this  course  been  adopted.}*)  The  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants  for  Ireland 
stated  that  ‘‘if  workmen  and  employers  could  meet 
“ together  more  frequently  and  in  an  official  way  through 
“ the  agency  of  their  societies  to  discuss  grievances.  1 
“ have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  strikes  would  be 
“ reduced  90  per  cent.”  At  tbe  same  time  he  added, 
“ it  is  no  use  talking  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
“ until  we  have  strong  organisations.  Experience  has 
“ proved  that  an  employer  of  labour  never  thinks  oi 
“ offering  arbitration  and  conciliation  unless  tiic 
“ have  an  organisation  strong  enough  to  comman' 
“ respect.”}7)  This  assertion  was,  however,  denied 
a railway  manager,  who  stated  that  in  1889,  when 
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. dispute  arose,  the  directors  of  his  company  met  the  for  State  boards  come  principally  from  railway  servants,  [§  291  (e.)l 
Dlgn  and  settled  the  matter  by  mutual  discussion.  (’)  but  Mr.  Sutherst  desired  Parliament  to  give  the 
Xo  argument  appears  to  have  been  advanced  against  sanction  of  law  to  the  decisions  of  a court  of  arbitration 
conciliation  either  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  the  composed  of  employers  and  men  with  an  umpire  chosen 
employed.  , . by  both  sides  so  that  it  should  be  binding  upon  both 

294  (a.)  Opinions  differed  with  regard  to  the  advis-  parties.  How  this  was  to  bo  effected  was  not  clearly 
r-  ability  of  arbitration.  Some  system  of  arbitration,  explained,  but  it  was  asserted  that  “ if  a man  makes  a 
i " snch  as  the  addition  of  an  umpire  to  a board  of  concilia-  contract  he  must  abide  by  it.”(‘)  No  less  than  five 
" tiou,  was  advocated  by  various  representatives  of  those  schemes,  differing  slightly  in  detail  were  proposed  by 
employed  in  tramways,  omnibuses  and  cabs,  and  by  representatives  of  railway  servants.  A joint  board  was 
the  secretaries  of  societies  of  railway  , servants. (5)  One  suggested,  presided  over  by  an  umpire  appointed  by 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a step  appeared  to  be  the  Government,  with  compulsory  powers  over  wages  and. 
unwillingness  of  employers  to  have  recourse  to  this  other  conditions  of  labour.  One  witness- suggested  that 
measure,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  off er  of  the  men  to  to  provide  for  tho  enforcement  of  awards  fines  should 
submit  the  dispute  on  the  Scotch  railways  in  1890-91  to  ho  inflicted,  another  relied  rather  on  moral  than  legal 
arbitration  was  refused  by  the  North  British  Company  pressure. Among  the  witnesses  before  the  Select 
ou  the  ground  that  there  was  no  question  on  which  to  Committee  on  Railway  Servants,  Mr.  Tait,  t.ho  general 
arbitrate.  (')  A similar  complaint  was  made  by  the  men  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
with  regard  to  the  cabdrivers’  strike  of  1891,  but  the  Servants  for  Scotland,  advocated  a conciliation  board, 
proprietors  declared  that  the  first  intimation  of  arbitra-  with  an  umpire  chosen-  by  the  arbitrators,  or,  if 
lion  was  received  by  them  when  the  strike  was  at  they  failed  to  agree,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
an  end.  ('')  board  would  be  called  into  requisition  by  the  collective 

(b.)  On  the  other  hand,  very  strong  opinions  were  vote  of  tlio  men  on  a particular  line,  and  its  functions 
ft-  expressed  against  tho  principle  of  arbitration  by  some  would  be  to  make  general  regulations  as  to  the  hours 
'.f  S.1  witnesses,  both  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  of  labour  of  each  grade  of  railway  servants.  Mr. 

Servants  and  the  Commission,  especially  by  the  railway  Harford,  representing  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of 
managers.  Tho  President  of  the  Tramways  Institute  Railway  Servants,  suggested  that  in  disputes  affecting 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  expressed  his  belief  that  tho  hours  of  labour  alone,  tho  Hoard  of  Trade  or  the 
“ the  intervention  of  outsiders  in  trade  disputes  with  Railway  Commissioners  should  arbitrate  between  tbo 
“ which  they  are  probably  not  thoroughly  acquainted  companies  and  the  men.  and  that  their  ducisioit  should 
sometimes  does  a considerable  amount  of  harm,”(fl)  and  be  final.  Sir  H.  G.  (,'alcraft,  the  Pennancnt  Secretary 
several  witnesses  who  had  been  in  Jthe  service  of  the  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  offered  a similar  but  further 
Caledonian  Railway  Company  stated  that  they  ‘'had  developed  scheme.  He  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
“ had  a long  trial  of  a third  party,  and  had  found  out  Trade  should  act  as  a conciliation  hoard  in  the  case  of 
••  their  mistake.’’  (6)  In  neither  case  was  any  evidence  such  complaint  on  the  part  of  railway  servants  with 
in  support  of  these  views  offered,  but  it  was  intimated  regard  to  hours  of  labour  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
that  discussion  between  employers  and  employed  a strike,  and  that  the  result  should  he  reported  to 
wit  hout  the  intervention  of  an  arbitrator  would  meet  all  Parliament.  In  that  case  the  publicity  given  to  the 
difficulties.  Tho  representatives  of  railway  companies  men’s  statement,  and  also  the  refusal  or  tho  agreement 
expressed  a still  more  decided  objection  to  any  system  of  the  company  to  do  anything,  would  probably  have  a 
of  arbitration.  It  was  contended  tbat  the  intervention  great  effect.  The  witness  observed,  however,  that 
of  any  outside  authority  would,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  involving  tho  matter  of  hours  alone  are  not 
particular  circumstances  of  this  industry',  be  “ an  likely  to  occur,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not 
anomaly,”  since  the  director’s  aud  managers  alone  are  usefully  intervene  ina  wages  dispute.  All  the  objections 
responsible  for  the  commercial  success  and  safe  working  urged  by  railway  managers  and  others  to  the  principle 
of  the  railways.  (7)  Moreover,  such  a system,  it  was  of  arbitration  apply  equally  to  these  proposals.  Tho 
stated,  would  be  fatal  to  the  discipline  which  is  so  former  contended  that  all  these  schemes  amounted  to 
aecessary  among  railway  servants.  “ I do  not  know  the  constitution  of  an  authority  over  the  directors,  in 
“ anything  chat  would  be  more  deplorable,”  said  the  whose  hands  the  entire  management  might  to  rest.f) 
general  manager  of  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  295.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  resort  Med'ation. 
“ every  man  who  had  a grievance  would  be  constantly  bas  been  often  had  to  mediation  in  disputes  in  these 
“ wanting  arbitration — it  would  be  never-ending.  There  industries.  An  instance,  however,  occurred  in  the 
is  so  much  at  stake  in  working  a line  . a railway  London  omnibus  strike  of  1891.  Mr.  Sutherst  stated 
“ is  so  vast,  and  the  duties  so  varied,  that  no  man  in  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Joso.ph  Savory,  wrote  asking 
“ my  judgment  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  an  him  to  meet  himat  the  Mansion  House.  According  to  the 
" intermediary  between  employer  aud  employed.”  (")  secretary  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  “ various 
So  strong  were  the  objections  to  the  proposal  that  “ negotiations  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Sutherst, 
several  railway  managers  affirmed  that  the  risk  of  a “ the  Lord  Mayor,  Cardinal  Manning  and  Lord  Aber- 
strike  would  be  preferable  to  the  settlement  of  a dispute  “ deoti ; they  resulted  in  the  men  accepting  the  offer 
by  outside  arbitration.  (9)  “ which  had  been  made  by  the  directors  on  the  pre- 

• (c.)  There  is  a good  deal  of  controversy  in  the  evidence  “ ceding  Monday  . . . and  on  the  Friday  night 

'-rfifra.  under  consideration  as  to  the  best  methods  of  arbitration  “ the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end.”  Inconsequence 
aud  conciliation  and  the  difficulties  involved  therein,  of  the  employers  not  carrying  out  the  terms  agreed 
Various  proposals  are  made  which  range  from  sug-  upon,  tho  Lord  Mayor,  it  was  stated,  was  obliged  to 
gestions  for  purely  voluntary  hoards  to  those  in  which  intervene  again.(')  Tlio  only  other  case  of  attempted 
the  State  institutes  the  court,  appoints  the  umpire,  mediation  was  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of 
and  enforces  the  award.  A middle  course,  which  Dublin  and  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  Great  Southern  and 
is  advocated  by  some  witnesses,  .is  tbat  the  State  Western  Railway  strike  of  April  1890.  “ As  friends  of 
should  institute  the  court,  but  leave  the  question  “ the  men,  they  did  their  best  to  bring  about  an  under- 
of  the  appointment  of  an  umpire  and  enforcement  standing,”  and  though  the  directors  of  the  company 
of  awards  to  voluntary  regulations.  The  witnesses  refased  to  see  them,  terms  for  the  resumption  of  work 
do  not  all  touch  upon  this  question,  and  the  voluntary  were  arranged  in  an  interview  with  the  traffic 
method  appears  to  be  usually  implied.  The  proposals  manager. f) 


C.  TEADE  DISPUTES. 

1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


"iii  - 296.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  tho  relations 

,;vrec£;,i.  'It,r'vcen  employers  and  employed  on  railways  are,  in 
‘_rr.ai;.i  general,  very  satisfactory.  The  service  is  popular,  and 
- strikes  are  very  rare.  Tho  companies  are  usually. 
mpin”  to  meo1'  the  employed  in  a conciliatory  spirit.!1") 
ihe  manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
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Company  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  fewer 
conflicts  in  the  railway  service  than  in  any  other 
industry,  (*)  Among  men  employed  in  connection 
with  tramways,  omnibuses,  and  calls,  however,  dis- 
putes have  been  more  frequent,  and  there  is,  besides, 
an  almost  constant  source  of  friction  arising  from 
tho  comparative  want  of  organisation;  and  in  tho 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§298.]  cab  trade  especially,  from  the  “ contradictory  state  ” 
of  cab  law,  and  from  the  indiscriminate  issue  of 
licenses. ('■)  The  effect  of  organisation  in  preventing- 
disputes  was  questioned  in  some  instances  by  both 
employers  and  employed.  A railway  manager  con- 
sidered unionism  ‘‘‘totally  incompatible”  with  the 
railway  service.  “You  might  as  well  expecc  to  have 
“trade  unionism  in  Her  Majesty’s  army.”(2)  Other 
witnesses  deprecated  the  encouragement  of  unionism 
on  the  grounds  that  the  leaders  only  “ sought  to  create 
lor  themselves  a position, ’’f)  and  that  when  strong 
enough  the  Union  “ would  endeavour  to  dictate  to  the 
company.” C)  It  was  asserted  also  that  in  two  cases  the 
Union  had  done  harm  in  forcing  on  strikes  which  were 
not  really  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  men.f)  Several  witnesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  that  with  the  increase  of  organisation  more 
disputes  wonld  be  amicably  settled  or  altogether 
avoided.(°)  It  was  asserted  that  besides  striking  less 
frequently,  unionists  served  their  employers  better  than 
non-nnionists  ('),  and  that  a sound  organisation  of  the 
men  wonld  sometimes  be  even  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  employers  than  of  the  men.(8)  Instances  were  given 
of  the  intervention  of  a powerful  organisation  having 
averted  strikes. f)  It  was  stated  that  “ there  was  a 
" very  strong  Union  (of  cab-drivers)  in  existence  some 
“ years  ago,  and  during  the  existence  of  that  Union 
“ there  was  never  but  one  dispute,  and  that  was  in 
“ 1882,  when  the  Union  became  very  weak.”(in)  Besides 
increased  organisation.various  other  means  of  preventing 
or  settling  disputes  were  suggested,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  A large  proportion  of  the 
strikes  in  these  industries  have  arisen  from  questions 
connected  with  wages.  Disputes  between  cab  drivers 
and  owners,  as  already  stated,  “ generally  centre  on  the 
question  of  price, ”(")  and  demands  for  a rise,  or  refusals 
to  submit  to  a threatened  reduction  of  wages  were  said 
to  have  caused  strikes  among  carters  and  railway- 
servants.  (1S)  Other  strikes  of  men  employed  on  omni- 
buses, tramways,  and  railways  were  attributed  to  long 
hours  of  work,  f3)  and  the  omnibus  strike  of  1891  was 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  ticket  system,  in 
addition  to  a demaud  for  a reduction  of  kours.(w)  The 
frequent  refusal  of  employers  to  recognise  the  unions 
has  been  a plentiful  source  of  strife,  and  in  a few 
eases  disputes  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of 
non-union  labour.  (15) 


2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 


Shvewsbuiy  297.  “ The  greatest  strike  that  has  occurred  in  the  cab 
Yard  cah°l  ti-ade  ” (lc)  began  at  the  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  Yard,  in 
strike,  1891.  April  1891.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  raised 
the  price  of  his  cabs  to  16s.  8c7.  when  the  weather  was 
very  bad,  and  the  men  found  it  was  impossible  to  earn 
the  money.  Letters  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Union, 
hut  he  refused  to  take  less  for  the  cabs,  and  the  men 
in  his  yards  therefore  struck.  On  seeing  this,  and 
finding  that  other  proprietors  were  raising  their  prices, 
the  men  in  other  yards  struck  in  different  parts  of 
London.  A meeting  was  held  at  Yictoria  Hall,  at  which 
an  almost  unanimous  desire  was  expressed  for  a general 
strike.  The  leaders  of  the  Union,  however,  “were 
“ very  desirous  that  no  general  strike  should  take 
“ place  so  as  to  cause  any  inconvenience  towards  the 
“ public.”  They  resolved,  therefore,  that  “ the  strike 
“ should  go  on  as  it  had,  that  was  by  striking  at  different 
“ yards  at  different  times.” It  lasted  Kir  13  weeks. 
Arbitration  was  offered  by  the  men,  but  “ the  Pro- 
“ prietors'  Association  refused  to  meet  them  in  any 
“ form,  and  what  arrangements  were  made  were 
“ made  with  the  proprietors  themselves.”  (ls)  The 
communications  of  the  men  were  not  answered  at  all 
by  the  Association  ; and  in  consequence  the  strike 
continued  until  the  autumn  was  coming  on,  “ when  the 
“ cabs  came  down  in  price  without  the  proprietors 
“ reducing  them.”  (,9)  It  was  stated  chat  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  called  a sale  of  his  horses  a few 
days  after  the  strike  began;  and  proposed  to  let  out 
his  cabs  and  harness.  His  yard  was,  however,  picketed 
for  13  weeks ; and  at  the  end  of  that  time  “ he  opened 
“ one  of  his  yards,  and  let  the  cabs  out  at  the  price 
“ that  the  men  were  asking.”  f20) 
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298.  The  London  omnibus  strike  occurred  T 
1891.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sutherst  on  behnlft  i;>-' 
the  employed  that  “if  the  men  had  had  reasnliT  b‘;< 
“ hours  they  never  would  have  struck  It  be  ® J 
“ “ W*®”  of  ivagBS  it  all,  it  was  a quBslim  „f"  » 

' woA.'O  Ths  secretary  01  the  London  GsS 

Omnibus  Company  considered,  however,  that  “th 
“ introduction  of  the  ticket  check  was  the  soW™ 

“ of  the  strike  ” ; (2)  and  pointed  out  that  in  1889  wh** 

Mr.  Sutherst  made  his  first  attempt  to  induce  t^ 
omnibus  men  in  London  to  strike,  the  Road  P , 
Company’s  men,  who  had  just  had  the  ticket  system 
imposed  upon  them,  were  willing  to  do  so,  and  only 
agreed  to  defer  proceedings  because  the  General 
Omnibus  Company’s  men,  who  were  in  other  respects 
on  the  same  footing,  would  not  join  them.  A reprosen 
tative  of  the  Omnibus  and  Tram  Workers’  Union,  while 
admitting  that  the  statement  that  the  men  came  out 
for  a reduction  of  hours  was  “ practically  true,”  added 
that  “truly  the  strike  was  caused  by  the  introduction 
“ of  the  ticket  system.”(;i)  One  of  the  employed  stated 
that  “one  great  objection  that  the  men  had,  and  which 
“ practically  led  up  to  the  strike,  was  the  introduction 
“ of  the  sliding  scale. ’’O  The  ticket  system  was 

imposed  on  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company’s 
men  in  the  beginning  of  1891,  and  immediately 
"agitation  was  commenced  amongst  the  men.” f)  It 
was  stated  that  the  men  were,  moreover,  influenced 
by  the  successful  tramway  strike  in  Paris.  (•)  On  June 
3rd  Mr.  Sutherst  wrote  to  the  company  stating  that 
he  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Board  to  prefer 
certain  demands  of  the  men.  His  letter  was  laid  before 
the  Board  on  J uno  4th,  and  an  answer  was  sent  to  the 
effect  that  the  directors  would  see  him  on  June  8th. 

He  replied,  however,  that  if  they  would  not  see  him  on 
the  6th  the  strike  would  be  proclaimed ; and  it  accord- 
ingly began  on  Sunday,  June  7th.  The  directors  had 
at  this  time  “ no  means  of  knowing  what  the  demands  of 
the  men  were. ”0  Mr.  Sutherst,  it  was  stated,  addressed 
the  men  and  “ proceeded  to  lay  down  what  he  styled 


“ my  orders^’  as  to  striking,  picketing  and  other 
’1  by  declaring  that  the  Road  Car 


matters.f)  He  ended  ty  

men  would  have  to  come  out.  The  manager  of  the 
Road  Car  Company  stated  that  their  men,  having  no 
grievance  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  ticket 
system,  had  no  intention  of  joining  the  strike,  but  wero 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  strikers.  They  struck  out  of 
“ sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  London  General 
“ Omnibus  Company,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
“ their  hours  reduced.”(“)  On  Sunday,  June  7th,  the 
majority  of  the  drivers  and  conductors  in  the  General 
Omnibus  Company’s  service  ceased  work ; and  those 
that  did  take  their  omnibuses  out  “ were  followed  by 
“ a howling  mob  and  eventually  forced  to  go  back.”{"') 
Tho  lload  Car  Company’s  men,  it  was  stated,  took  out 
121  out  of  235  cars  which  it  was  intended  to  work,  and 
the  whole  would  have  been  turned  out  to  work  but  for 
the  intimidation  which  was  practised  by  tho  strikers. 
The  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
horses  fed  ; “ if  Mr.  Sntherst’s  orders  had  been  carried 
out  they  might  have  been  literally  starved.”(u)  They 
also  suffered  a good  deal  from  the  enforced  rest  and 
want  of  exercise;  and  with  regard  to  those  which 
were  sent  out  with  relief  men,  it  was  stated  that  these 
inexperienced  drivers  “ overdrove  and  worried  the 
horses,  and  did  them  a good  deal  of  harm.”(‘")  On 
Monday,  June  8th,  a meeting  of  the  directors  of . both 
companies  was  held,  and  deputations  received  from 
the  men  who  were  willing  to  work,  and  from  the 
strikers.  The  result  was  a manifesto  issued  jointly  by 
the  directors  to  the  effect  that  not  later  than  July  13th 
the  average  day’s  work  for  drivers  and  conductors  should 
be  12  hours.  A scale  of  wages  was  drawn  up,  but  the 
other  demands  of  the  men,  including  tho  dismissal  ot 
those  who  bi-ought  out  tho  omnibuses  on  Sunday,  were 
not  conceded.(13)  negotiations  then  took  place  between 
Mr.  Sutherst  and  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  resulted  m _ tie 
men’s  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and  on  Friday  night 
the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end.  The  settlement  was 
not,  however,  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Union 
considered  that  Mr.  Sutherst  “ had  certainty  carried  out 
the  strike  on  a dictatorial  policy  and  closed  it 
consulting  any  of  the  Executive  of  the  London  lraQ  ' 
Council. ”(H)  Charges  were,  moreover,  brought  again 
the  companies  that  they  had  been  using  means  '[ 
coerce  the  men  to  break  the  agreement ; that  they 
O Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  88.  Suibernt,  15,764.  P)  KiuKha^l^- 
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- discharged  or  removed  from  regular  work  men  who 
!*■'  had  been  in  their  service  for  years,  on  no  particular 
grounds ; that  they  recruited  their  numbers  by  incom- 
petent men,  and  that  they  had  themselves  in  several 
cases  violated  the  12-hours  agreement  (‘).  Most  of 
these  charges  were  refuted  either  by  officials  of  the 
companies  or  by  independent  witnesses;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  men  themselves  had  frequently  asked 
to  be  restored  to  the  old  conditions  of  work ; and  that 
where  fresh  arrangements  had  been  made  they  had  been 
faithfully  adhered  to.(2)  The  cost  of  the  strike  was 
stated  to  be,  to  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
20  0001. ; to  the  Road  Car  Company,  8,0001. ; and  to  the 
men  9,0001.  f) 

299.  The  strike  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
. ;Lra  Railway  of  Ireland,  which  was  described  in  the 
i/ir»jtero  gyjdence  as  “ the  greatest  strike  that  ever  took  place 
in  Ireland  ”(')  began  in  April  1890.  It  originated  in 
' ’ the  refusal  of  two  porters  at  Cork  to  accept  for  con- 
veyance goods  tendered  to  the  company  by  a firm  some 
of  whose  servants  were  at  the  time  on  strike.  On  the 
dismissal  of  these  men,  who  had,  it  was  alleged,  been 
previously  cautioned  for  a similar  offence,  the  strike 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  line.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  there  were  other  grievances  which  had 
helped  to  inflame  the  men  against  the  company.  In 
March  1890  the  Dublin  men  had  sent  a petition  to  the 
company  asking  for  an  amendment  in  the  new  con- 
ditions of  labour  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  strike 
of  December  1889.  It  was  sent  through  the  secretary 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Union,  but  the  company 
addressed  their  reply  to  the  man  whose  name  appeared 
first  among  the  signatures ; aud  this  “gave  very  great 
“ offence  to  the  men,  for  it  was  a direct  ignoring  of  the 
“ Society  which  the  men  had  formed  amongst  them- 
“ selves.”!.5)  There  was,  moreover,  a complaint  that 
the  company  were  employing  men  beneath  the  standard 
rate  of  wages("),  aud  these  two  grievances,  combined 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  Cork  porters,  resulted  in  the 
general  strike  which  began  on  April  25th.  According 
to  Mr.  Foreman,  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  1,000  men 
were  affected,  “ every  man  joined  in  that  strike  with 
“ the  exception  of  about  20  **(0,  but  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  railway  denied  this,  and  stated  that  the  number 
who  remained  on  duty  was  200.{8)  The  men,  he 
complained,  went  out  without  giving  any  official  notice. 
The  “paralysis  of  the  country”  caused  by  the  strike 
became  so  serious  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  approached  the  men  with  a view  to 
effecting  a settlement.  Mr.  Foreman  stated  that  the 
men  were  willing  that  they  should  endeavour  to  bring 
the  strike  to  an  end,  but  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  directors.  An  interview  was  held  with  tlio  traffic 
‘ manager,  and  terms  were  arranged  by  which  the  men 
were  to  resume  work  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
public  distress,  and  the  company  promised  that  within 
n limited  period  they  would  receive  a deputation  and 
disenss  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  men  therefore 
resumed  work  on  May  5th.  Mr.  Foreman  complained 
that  the  answer  which  the  company  subsequently  gave 
was  “ anything  but  satisfactory,”  as  they  “ refused  the 
whole  of  the  claims  that  had  been  sent  in  with  the 
exception  of  a very  slight  concession  indeed  to  the 
passenger  guards”  (°),  and  added  that  the  men  have  had 
many  reasons  to  “regret  that  they  did  not  consider 
“ their  own  interests  instead  of  the  interests  of  the 
“ public  and  fight  the  matter  out  to  the  end.”  It  was 
stated  that  the  strike  cost  the  company  100Z.  a day  in 
loss  of  traffic,  and  cost  the  Amalgamated  Society 
800Z.(10) 

Hrfi  Rail.  300.  In  1883  a strike  took  place  on  the  Caledonian 
tc’  Railway  for  a reduction  of  hours.  It  lasted  a week, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  men  “only  partially 
obtained  what  they  struck  for  ” ;(”)  hence  the  settlement 
was  only  temporary.  Agitation  for  shorter  hours  was 
re-commenced  in  1889  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  and  included  this  time  all  the  other 
Scotch  railways.  A programme  was  drawn  up  of 
which  the  principal  item  was  “a  universal  10-hour 
day  to  be  the  maximum  for  all  grades  of  the  service,” 
hut  which  also  included  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of 
reckoning  the  hours  of  labour  by  the  aggregate  fort- 
night’s-work,  and  of  the  running  of  trains  upon  the 
“ trip  ” system ; higher  pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
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labour,  and  an  eight-hours’  day  for  certain  classes  of  th  [§  *®.l 
employed.  (')  This  was  submitted  to  the  Boards  of 
directors  of  the  various  railways,  with  a request  that 
should  they  take  exception  to  any  of  its  clauses,  a 
conference  of  equal  numbers  of  directors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  might  be  held  to  discuss  them. 

The  reply  of  the  directors  was  considered  “ merely  an 
evasion  of  the  overtures  ” of  the  men.f2)  They  were 
required  to  treat  separately  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments ; and  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  and  Cale- 
donian Railways  granted  certain  advances  of  wages  which 
were  not  regarded  as  by  anv  means  eanivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  hours.  An  otter  was  made,  however,  by 
the  companies  to  moot  the  delegates  oi  the  men ; and 
this  was  finally  accepted,  though  with  the  stipulation 
on  the  men’s  side  that  they  “ could  not  go  as  depart- 
“ ments,  but  as  railway  men  all  having  an  unbroken 
“ interest  in  eacb  other’s  welfare.”!2)  At  this  con- 
ference the  directors  requested  the  delegates  to  he 
divided  into  grades,  according  to  the  different  classes 
of  labour.  From  the  men’s  point  of  view  this  appeared 
to  be  a device  “ for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  just, 

“ reasonable,  and  fair  claims  of  the  men."(4)  It  was, 
however,  pointed  out  by  a witness  that  “ engine-drivers 
“ and  signalmen,  for  instance,  arc  quite  od.  a different 
“ level  . . . and  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of 
“ redressing  grievances  than  taking  each  grade  and  . 

“ treating  it  according  to  its  merits.” f')  The  whole 
question  was,  in  consequence  of  this  requirement, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society.  Through  it,  on  September  10th, 

1890,  another  request  was  made  to  the  various  com- 
panies for  a conference  with  the  men,  but  the  replies 
given  only  demanded  that  the  men  should  approach 
them  through  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments. 

This  the  men,  “ having  from  painful  experience  in 
the  past  no  faith  in  it,”  steadily  refused  to  do; 
“believing,”  they  said,  that  “their  interests  were  so 
“ interwoven  that  it  was  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
“ interests  of  each.”(6)  They  then  sent  an  offer  of 
arbitration ; to  which  the  companies  replied  that  “they 
had  no  question  on  which  to  arbitrate  ” ;(*)  and  the 
Executive  Committee  felt  that  this  justified  them  in 
advising  a strike.  They  were,  however,  “ determined 
that  no  partial  stoppage  should  take  place  with  their 
sanction. ”(•')  By  December  12th,  4,173  resignations  had 
been  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  but  the  number  was 
considered  insufficient  to  warrant  a strike.  Meetings 
were  held  at  various  stations  outside  Glasgow,  and  at 
these  600  voted  for  a strike  and  875  for  delay.  “ The 
Executive  Committee,”  however,  it  was  alleged,  “kept 
“ up  the  agitation  until  December  21st,  when,  at  a 
“ mooting  hold  in  the  Albion  Hall,  Glasgow,  it  was 
decided  by  660  votes  (to  81)  to  strike.”(a)  It  was 
asserted  that  the  Executive  aud  the  Secretary  “ had 
power  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  strike  . . ."  . All 
that  they  would  have  had  to  do  was  to  clear  the  meeting 
of  the  non-members  and  take  the  voice  of  tlio 
society  ”(w),  but  other  witnesses  held  that  the  men 
“ acted  against  the  opinion  oi  the  Executive  deliberately 
“expressed.”  “The  men  became  _ exasperated  and 
“ would  wait  no  longer  on  the  Exccutive.”(“)  No  notice 
was  given,  and  the  strike  began  on  December  22nd. 

This  course  was  ascribed  by  some  to  a desire  on.  the 
part  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  to  “do  what  they 
“ possibly  could  to  paralyse  the  traffic  and  bring  the 
“ companies  to  their  knees  ”(13);  but  it  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  society  that  the  companies  having  broken 
their  part  of  the  agreement  by  ignoring  the  men’s 
claims,  the  men  felt  that  their  own  side  of  the  compact 
wa3  no  longer  binding ; and,  moreover,  tnat  the 
companies  knew  that  a strike  was  likely  to  occur.  “ It 
“ had  appeared  through  the  press  at  meetings  that 
“ were  held  of  ho  men,  that  unless  their  demands 
“ were  conceded  they  would  go  on  strike  .... 

“ on  the  22nd  December.”  (“)  It  was  decided  to  confine 
the  strike  to  the  three  principal  lines,  viz.,  the  North 
British,  the  Caledonian,  and  the  Glasgow  and  South 
Western,  on  the  understanding  that  the  other  lines 
would  be  guided  by  the  results  they  obtained.  The 
men  on  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  returned  to 
their  work  in  the  second  week  of  the  Strike,  those  on 
the  other  two  lines  remained  out  for  six  weeks.  It  was 
stated  that  between  8,000  and  9,000  were  out  at  one 
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time.  Most  of  the  signalmen  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway  remained  loyal  to  the  company,  and  the  line 
was  kept  open  for  traffic  during  the  whole  of  the 
strike.  Attempts  at  conciliation  were  made  by  various 
persons.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  public 
bodies  tried  to  induce  the  companies  to  submit  to 
arbitration,  but  without  success.  It  was  stated  by 
one  witness  that  during  the  running  of  the  strike  no 
direct  overtures  were  made  by  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  It  was  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  North  British  Railway,  that 
from  December  27th  onwards,  repeated  offers  were 
made  by  Mr.  Walker,  then  general  manager,  to  meet  a 
deputation  from  the  men  on  strike,  but  that  it  was  not 
till  January  29th  that  these  overtures  were  accepted. 
Mr.  Walker  then  met  the  representatives  of  the  men, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  with  regard  to  that  line. 
The  men  returned  to  work  on  January  30th.  On  the  31st 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company,  and  the  strike  terminated  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  directors  of  both  companies  should 
meet  a deputation  of  their  men  within  a limited  period. 
These  meetings  were  held  on  February  18th  and  March 
26th  respectively.  On  both  the  Caledonian  and  North 
British  Railways  arrangements  were  made  whereby  10 
hours  were  to  be  “ as  far  as  practicable  ” the  maximum 
of  actual  work ; overtime  was  to  ho  paid  after  72  hours 
a week ; the  minimum  time  of  rest  before  a man  was 
called  on  to  resume  work  was  increased  from  eight  to 
nine  hours ; and  time  and  a half  was  to  be  paid  for  Sunday 
labour.(')  With  regard  to  this  settlement  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
that  “ since  the  strike  great  improvement  has  been 
‘ ‘ made  in  the  hours  on  the  Glasgowaud  South  Western ; 
“ the  Caledonian  have  also  improved  considerably,  hue 
“ the  improvement  on  the  North  British  is  very  slight 
“ indeed,  the  hours  in  all  centres  being  still  too  long. 
"...  Also,  while  the  Caledonian  Railway  has  made 
“ an  endeavour  to  improve  the  hours,  long  hours  are 
“ still  worked.”  “ The  agreement  entered  into  between 
“ the  deputations  and  the  management  of  the  North 
“ British  line  had”  it  was  alleged  “in  less  than  a 
“ fortnight  been  flagrantly  abused.’^3)  Theso  state- 
ments were,  however,  denied  on  behalf  of  the  North 
British  Railway  Company, f)  and  with  regard  to  the 
Caledonian  Company  the  manager  stated  that  he  “ had 
“ every  reason  to  believe  that  the  staff  on  the  line  was 
“ well  satisfied;  ”f*)  and  that  “ there  is  not  the  slightest 
“ truth  in  the  allegations  that  the  Caledonian  Company 
“ have  victimised  men  who  took  part  in  deputations.  ”f) 
This  statement  was  corroborated  by  two  men  employed 
by  the  company  who  had  been  among  the  strikers ; 
who  added  that  “ where  men  have  not  been  taken  on,  or 
“ have  not  been  advanced  in  proportion  to  others,  it  is 
“ not  owing  to  their  action  in  the  strike,  but  because 
“ of  some  personal  action  of  theirs.”(“)  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  considered,  nevertheless,  that  the  con- 
cessions were  “ of  a very  meagre. character  indeed,”  and 
declared  that  the  “ agitation  must  continue  until  the 
“ principle  of  a 10-hour  day  is  unconditionally 
“ concedfed.”(7) 


3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION  AND 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 


301.  Picketing  appears  from  the  evidence  to  have 
been  extensively  carried  on  during  the  strikes  that  have 
occurred  in  these  industries,  and  several  oases  of 
intimidation  were  reported  in  connection  with  them. 
During  the  cab  strike  of  1891  it  was  stated  that  the 
strikers  made  a practice  of  collecting  money  from  those 
drivers  who  continued  work;  and  in  a few  instances 
those  who  refused  to  pay  were  followed  and  assaulted. 
It  was  suggested  that  “it  should  bo  made  illegal  for 
“ men  in  an  open  place  like  the  Strand  to  get  on  the 
“ back  spring  of  a hansom  cab  and  ask  for  a subscrip- 
“ tion  from  the  driver,  and  if  he  does  nob  subscribe  to 
“ their  Union  to  abuse  him.”(s)  During  the  omnibus 
strike  it  was  stated  that  “ picketing  was  carried  on  in  a 
most  disgraceful  manner.”^9)  The  horsekeepers  were 


C1)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  61-3,69.131.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III., 
Appendices  CLXIX.,  CLX.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  120.  Eallantyne, 
28,051.  (=}  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  121.  Conaeher, 27.111,  27,160.  (')  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  111.  Thompson,  27,910.  (-)  Digest,  Vol.  Ilf.,  p.  121. 

Thompson,  27, SSI.  (6)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  121.  Goodie.!:,  27,702. 
(7)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  OLXI.  (»)  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  115.  Chapman,  19,206.  (°)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  110. 


not  allowed  to  feed  the  horses,  and  those  dri™  . , 
conductors  who  did  go  out  were,  as  befor  8 • 

‘‘followed  by  a howHug  mob  and  eventually  forcS’ 
go  back.  The  harness  m some  cases  was  cut  andV° 
omnibus  damaged,  and  some  of  the  men  were  , 

“ seriously  hurb.”(')  In  the  case  of  the  striko  J?? 
Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railwav  it  was 
that  threats  were  employed  and  the  “loval  ^ 
terrorised.”  On  the  other  hand,  a representative 
employed  complained  that  they  “found  it  somcS 
diffiooll  to  got,  on  with  picketing  work  in  It.Cf! 
and  were  very  much  harassed  by  the  police.”  nZ. 
were  quoted  of  charges  of  intimidation  which  had G 
dismissed  by  the  magistrates  on  the  ground  of  iii„„  1 
arrest.  0 With  regard  to  the  Scotch  raiLay  sS 
much  evidence  was  adducod  on  behalf  of  tho  employer? 
and  of  those  men  who  did  not  strike,  as  to  intimidation 

practised  by  the  strikors.(:l)  One  witness  asserted  that 
the  strike  “ was  only  carried  on  by  means  of  the  picket 
system.”  (')  Representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  seated,  however,  that 
“ those  who  had  charge  of  the  strike  counselled  the 
“ men  from  time  to  time  not  to  violate  the  law  "and 
that  the  companies  had  pickets  which  “unduly  inter- 
fered with  the  pickets  of  the  men.”(6)  Some  of  those 
who  had  been  prevented  from  working  added,  moreover 
that  so  far  as  their  personal  experience  went,  no 
physical  force  had  been  used,  though  the  pickets  had 
carried  weapons.!0) 


302.  With  respect  to  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  Cmsht 
of  Property  Act,  Mr.  Kingham  stated  that  “ so  far  as  S2-,r'. 
“ picketing  and  silent  or  verbal  intimidation  is  con-  Pm£: 
“ cerned,  he  did  not  think  the  law  touched  ib,”(*)  and  Ac: 
recommended  that  the  men  should  be  compelled  to 
move  away  from  the  premises  they  were  picketing,  and 
should  be  punished  if  they  failed  to  do  so.f)  Another 
witness  thought  that  Government  ought  to  interfere 
to  see  that  no  man  shall  prevent  another  man,  either  by 
force  or  by  any  other  means,  from  going  to  his  work  if 
that  man  is  inolined  to  do  so.(“)  On  the  other  hand, 

Mr.  Campbell,  solicitor  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  for  Scotland,  arguing  from  the  case  of 
a man  against  whom  eight  charges  had  been  made 
under  the  7th  section  of  the  Act,  raised  several 
objections  to  the  section.  He  complained  that  the 
statute  was  “ elastic  in  its  terminology  and  was  com- 
“ prehensive.  A man  who  commits  one  act  may  have 
“ it  described  and  specified  as  a violation  of  more  than 
“ one  and  possibly  two  or  three  sub-sections  .... 

“ The  same  species  facti  might  be  formulated  in  two  or 
“ three  possible  cbarges.”(10)  This  he  asserted  was 
peculiar  to  the  Act.  The  word  “ intimidate  ” has,  he 
alleged,  been  interpreted  by  some  judges  “very 
peculiarly.”!11)  He  complained  further  that  though  the 
words  “liable  to  a penalty  for  each  of  the  offences" 
are  not  in  the  Act,  it  has  been  so  read,  and  hence  tho 
penalties  may  amount  to  much  heavier  punishment 
than  was  intended  by  the  Act,  and  again,  that  judges, 
knowing  that  fines  are  usually  paid  by  the  society  to 
which  the  accused  belongs,  are  disposed  to  impose 
imprisonment,  without  the  alternative  of  a fine,  though 
it  is  “ by  no  means  clear  ” that  they  have  this  power.(K) 

As  a remedy  to  these  evils  the  witness  reoommended 
that  cumulative  penalties  under  the  Act  should  he 
disallowed.  If  a man  were  guilty  of  violence  to  several 
persons,  he  should  be  considered  outside  the  statute 
and  indicted  at  common  law  for  the  assaults,  but  if  he 
were  proceeded  against  under  this  statute  the  penalty 
should  not  exceed  20Z.  or  three  months’  imprisonment-. 

The  common  law  of  Scotland  meets  nearly  everything 
provided  for  in  the  7th  section.  The  witness  further 
advised  that  the  terms  used  in  the  section  should  he 
defined,  and  that  the  words  used  in  the  Act  “ in  default 
of  payment  ” should  be  given  effect  to,  in  order  that  the 
judge  should  not  have  power  to  withhold  the  option  of 
a fine,  except  for  an  aggravated  offence  tried  beiore  a 
jury.H 


Geoffrei  Dkage, 
Secretary. 


(»)  Digest, Vol. III., p.lIK).  ICinsliaiu,  18.004  (=> 

1-1H.  Foremao,  26,22:1.  l“)  Digest.  Vol. 

A.  III., ,».  116.  Goodlet,  27.55S.  (■■)  Digest,  Vol.  Wl-  ft  M®-. , 

>.912,  28  917.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  117.  7 Digwt, VoLJUL .Ptfj; 

inglvam  is,0dfi.  <*?  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  147.  Kuwh»n>*“.r 
Digest,  Vol.  III.;  p.  1-1-0.  Gooillct  27,5(17.  (»')  Digest, 


^?^Dig‘ 'st', IVoi'. P HI?  p.  147;SKiaglj»ii ' &“{£ 

Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  p.145.  Campbell  26,095.  (u)  Disest,  \o\.  DI- 
OS, 145-6. 
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SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  received  by  G-ROUP  0.  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


PART  L— TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR: 
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] . Wages. — (i.)  Statement  of  Wages  - 235 

(ii.)  Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  - 240 

2.  Hours. — (i.)  Statement  of  Hours  - 242 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours;  c.g.,  by  Law,  the  Eight  Hours’ 

Day  ---  - ...  244 

3.  State  and  Municipal  Employment  - 245 

4.  Inspection  and  Regulation  op  Factories  and  Workshops,  and 

Legislation  relating  thereto  - - . - - - 245 

5.  Accident  Funds  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation 

relating  thereto  .....  246 

6.  Other  Conditions  op  Labour  ------  250 

B.  ORGANISATIONS: 

1.  Organisations  op  Employers,  Organisations  op  Employed,  and 

Joint  Boards  ......  . 251 

2.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  - - 271 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES : 

1.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  - - 273 

2.  Special  Strikes  - - - - - - 273 

3.  Picketing  and  Intimidation,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  - 275 


Note. 

In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Summaries  of  the 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Committees.  This  Evidence  includes : — 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  the  above. 
Under  the  bead  of  Textile  and  Clothing  Industries  these  include : — 

Leeds  Rivetters’  and  Finishers’  Statement  of  Wages  approved  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  of  Leeds,  1881 ; handed  in  by 
Mr.  Judge. 

5.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 

N.B. — The  following  official  publications  have  also  been  consulted : — 

(i.)  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  Fifth  Report,  1891. 

(ii.)  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  Year  1892. 

(iii.)  Return  on  Hours  of  Labour,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst;  (375,1890). 
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PART  I.— TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR* 


I.  WAGES. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OP  WAGES. 

303.  The  difficulty  which  attends  any  attempt  to 
summarise  the  evidence  received  with  regard  to  wages, 
is  rendered  peculiarly  great  in  the  textile  trades  by  the 
' complexity  of  the  processes  involved  in  them,  and  the 
consequent  great  division  of  labour  and  multiplicity 
of  classes  of  workers.  Amongst  these  classes  it  is 
only  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  weavers  and  spinners 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  that  the  infor- 
mation received  is  sufficiently  full  to  form  the  basis 
for  any  general  statements.  And  even  in  these  cases 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
witnesses  themselves,  the  averages  given  are  merely 
more  or  less  rough  approximations,  since  the  wages 
earned  by  each  operative  depend  not  only  upon  his  or 
her  own  skill  and  industry,  but  also  upon  the  size  and 
number  of  the  machines  tended,  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  run ; upon  the  quality  of  the  material  supplied 
and  the  nature  of  the  goods  to  be  produced,  and  upon 
the  number  of  assistants  required  and  the  wages  paid 
to  them.  So  far  as  information  with  regard  to  the 
wages  of  these  four  classes  of  workers  can  be  obtained 
from  either  the  oral  or  the  written  evidence,  it  is  shown 
in  the  four  following  tables. 

Table  I. 

Mean  op  Returns  op  Wages  op  Weavers  in  the 
Cotton  Industry. 


References.  [ 

District. 

Wages 
per  Week. 

Class  for 
Mean  Is 

Lancashire. 

*.  d. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  I.,  1452-53, 1600. 

North-east  Lar.- 

| 20  0 

I Adult  males 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  L,  1028, 1057-58, 

Bumley  - 

22  0 

Adult  males 
and  females. 

Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  p.  101. 

Blackburn  - 

20  0 

Adult  males 

Minutes  of  Evidenee, 
Vol.  I„  1022-23, 1705. 

j Haslingden  - 

17  * 

Adult  males 
and  females. 

304'.  In  obtaining  the  average  wages  of  weavers  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  cotton  industry,  it  has  been 
generally  necessary  to  accept  the  statement  of  an 
individual  witness  with  regard  to  the  rate  current  in  a 
particular  locality,  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  such 
statements  were  to  a certain  extent  supported  by  the 
tacit  assent  to  them  of  other  witnesses  examined  at 
the  same  time  or  immediately  afterwards.  The  Burnley 
district  is  the  only  one  for  which  the  average  wages 
were  given  by  more  than  one  witness,  and  in  this  case 
the  divergence  in  the  rates  quoted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  the  employed  was  very  slight. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  computed  the  weekly  average  earnings 
of  a single  loom  at  5s.  3d.,  and  the  average  earnings  of 
the.  workers  (including  both  adult  weavers  and  their 
assistants)  at  21s.  (') ; whilst  Mr.  Holmes  computed  the 
weekly  average  earnings  of  a single  loom  at  5s.,  and 
the  average  earnings  of  all  adult  weaver,  after  deducting 
the  wages  paid  to  his  assistants,  at  22s.  Q The  rates 
of  17s.  4 d.  for  the  distinct  of  Haslingden  f)  and  20s. 
for  the  whole  of  North-East  Lancashire  (4)  arc  the 
average  wages  as  computed  by  the  witnesses,  but  in 
the  case  of  Blackburn  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
were  quoted,!5)  and  the  average  wage  given  in  the  table 
is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates,  and  therefore 
probably  not  an  exact  average.  It  was  stated  by  another 
witness  that  wages  for  adult  male  weavers  in  the 
Ashton-uuder-Lyne  district  range  from  22s.  to  30s., 

(•)  feinufesof  E videnaj) Vol.I ., 1452-E^ 1800.  (*/  Answors 
“ “modules  of  Questions,  p.  101. 


but  tbe  average  rate  for  male  and  female  weavers  in  [5  804.1 
this  distoct  was  not  given.  (■)  Wages  of 

oud.  very  little  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  Cotton 
wages  of  spinners  iu  the  cotton  industry,  and  it  will  Spull‘ers- 
be  noticed  in  the  following  table  that  when  rates  of 
wages  have  been  quoted  for  spinners  in  the  oral  or 
written  evidence,  these  were  for  districts  other  than 
those  for  which  the  wages  of  weavers  have  been 
quoted. 

Table  II. 

Mean  op  Returns  op  Wages  of  Spinners  in  the 
Cotton  Industry. 

| Class  for 

References.  District.  which 

per  Week.  Mean  is 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  I Lancashire  and 
Vol.I., 712.  Olrlham  [ parts  of  adjoin- 
WagesList.  Answers  ing  counties. 
to'Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, Appendix 
VIII..  p.  895. 

Answers  to  Schedules  I Bolton 
of  Questions,  p.  769.  I 
Answers  to  Schedules  ] Preston  - 
of  Questions,  p.  99. 


87  6 I Minders,  ir 
! only. 

81  0 Minders,  ir 


These  rates  also,  depend  upon  single  statements  of 
witnesses  or  associations,  as  in  no  case  has  the  infor- 
mation been  received  from  more  than  one  source 
with  regard  to  the  wages  prevailing  in  one  locality 
Mr.  Mawdsley  computed  the  average  gross  weekly 
earnings  o!f  an  average  sized  machine  (representing 
85  dozen  spindles)  throughout  the  district  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners 
(i.e.,  the  whole  of  Lancashire  up  to  Lancaster,  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire) at  63s.,  out  of  which  the  assistants  would  receive 
about  27s.,  aiid  the  minder  35s.(s)  According  to  the 
Oldham  list  of  wages  for  self  actor  minders,  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Mawdsley  as  an  average  list  for  the  district,  the 
weekly  gross  earnings  of  a machine  of  85  dozen  spindles 
are  61s.  8 d.,  of  which  the  assistants  receive  28s.,  and 
the  minder  33s.  8 d.  jf)  but  certain  extra  allowances  are 
mentioned,  which  go  to  the  minder  only,  and  these  may 
raise  his  average  wages  to  the  sum  computed  by 
Mr.  Mawdsley.  According  to  the  Bolton  Master  Cotton 
Spinners’  Association,  the  gross  earnings  of  a spinner 
range  from  42s.  to  90s.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
mules.  (•')  If  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  amounts, 
66s.,  be  taken  as  the  average  gross  earnings  of  a spinner! 
and  this  is  divided  according  to  the  proportions  adopted 
by  Mr.  Mawdsley  in  his  calculation,  it  would  allow 
about  28s.  6rZ.  for  tbe  assistants,  and  about  37s.  6d.  for 
the  minder  himself.  It  may  be  noticed  that  according 
to  the  Oldham  wages  list  gross  earnings  of  65s.  6d.  are 
divided  between  the  assistants  (or  piecers)  and  the 
minder,  in  the  proportions  of  30s.  and  35s.  6d. ; but  as 
it  was  stated  in  the  evidence  that  Bolton  is  the  district 
in  which  piecers’  wages  are  lower  than  anywhere  else 
in  Lancashire,!5)  the  proportions  adopted  above  are 
more  likely  to  be  correct.  That  37s.  6 d.  is  not  far  from 
a true  average  for  minders'  wages  in  Bolton  seems  to 
be  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  Dr.  Giffen  gave  34s.  5 d.  as 
the  average  rate  in  this  district  in  1886,  and  that  wages 
are  said  to  have  risen  10  per  cent,  since  that  date^(B) 
according  to  which  the  present  average  rate  would  'bo 
about  37s.  lid.  The  Preston  Operative  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association  quotes  31s.  as  the  average  weekly  wage  of  a 
spinner.(')  This  also  seems  to  receive  a certain  amount 
of  verification  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Giflen  quoted  the 
average  wages  in  this  distinct  in  1886  us  28s.  lid.,  and 
that  if  a rise  of  10  per  cent,  be  allowed  for,  this  would 
make  the  present  average  about  31s.  lOi. 

(‘)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.I.,  1079.  (a)  Minutes  of  Evidence  Vol  I 
712.  (3)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  Appendix  VIII  p sn-1’ 

(*)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Quest  ions.p.  709.  (')  Minutes  of  Evidence 
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306.  A third  important  branch  of  the  cotton  industry 
is  that  of  tho  card  and  blowing-room  operatives,  who 
prepare  the  cotton  for  the  spinners.  Wages  hi  this 
branch  throughout  the  cotton  districts  are  said  to  range 
from  19s.  to  30s.  for  men,  and  from  14s.  to  26s.  for 
women,  subject  to  local  variations,  but  the  work  done 
by  men  and  women  is  different  in  kind.(!)  In  the 
district  of  Oldham  the  average  wages  of  men  employed 
in  the  carding  and  blowing-rooms  are  said  to  be 
26s.  4 d.,  and  the  extreme  variations  17s.  to  32s„  but 
it  is  stated  that  Very  few  male  hands  receive  loss  than 
20s.  or  more  than  30s.  (*) 

307.  The  representatives  of  both  employers  and  opera- 
tives agreed  that  wages  in  the  various  branches  of  tho 
cotton  trade  had  advanced  considerably  during  the  last 
30  years,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  This  is  attributed 
partly  to  improvements  in  machinery,  but  the  operatives 
consider  it  mainly  due  to  their  improved  organisation, 
and  the  continued  efforts  of  their  unions  to  gain  an 
advance  whenever  the  state  of  the  trade  renders  it 
possible.  The  representatives  or  the  employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  stated  that  the  unions  had  served  to  steady 
wages,  but  not  directly  to  raise  them,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  wages  of  those  operatives  who  have  not  been 
organised  have  risen  in  a greater  degree  than  the  wages 
of  the  organised  operatives,  f) 

308.  The  following  table  shows  the  information  that 
has  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  weavers 
in  the  Yorkshire  district  engaged  in  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries.  The  Bradford  district  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  worsted  industry,  but  so  far  as 
weaving  is  concerned  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
marked  difference  in  wages  between  this  and  the  woollen 
industry. 

Table  III. 


Mean  of  Returns  op  Wages  of  Weavers  in  the 
Woollen  Industry. 


References. 

District. 

per  Week. 

Glass  for 
which 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 

Yorkshire. 

Guiseley 

s.  d. 

Answers  fo  Schedules 

Huddersfield  - ! 

and  females. 

of  Questions,  pp.  107, 
469.  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Vol.  1., 

Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Bradford  - - | 

and  females. 

11,424-9.  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions. p.  684. 

Minutes  of  Evidence. 

and  females. 

swers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p.  107. 

"heavy  woollen” 
district. 

and  females. 

With  regard  to  this  table  it  must  be  noticed  that  in 
the  Guiseley  and  Huddersfield  districts  wages  were 
quoted  separately  by  the  employers  for  male  and 
female  weavers,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  the  Hudders- 
field distrietthere  were  separate  lists  for  men  and  women, 
that  for  the  men  being  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  women’s  list.f4)  When  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
men’s  and  women’s  rates  is  taken  as  the  average  rate 
for  adults,  this  is  probably  rather  too  high,  as  more 
women  than  men  are  usually  employed  in  weaving, 
although  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  in  his  own  mills 
56  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  were  men.f)  The  earnings 
of  a weaver  in  full  employment  in  the  Guiseley  district 
were  said  to  be  from  22s.  to  35s.  a week  for  men  and 
from  I8s.  to  28s.  a week  for  women,  but  Mr.  Peate 
considered  that,  allowing  for  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment, the  average  earnings  of  a male  weaver  would  be 
20s.  6 d.,  and  of  a female  weaver  14s.(°)  Mr.  Yates  con- 
sidered that  19s.  to  20s.  would  be  a fair  average  for  all 
weavers  in  the  Leeds  district,  disregarding  irregularity 
of  employment,  but  could  not  say  what  effect  thiB  had 
upon  the  earnings.  (7)  The  Huddersfield  Weavers’ 
Association  gives  the  average  wage  of  adult  weavers 
in  fnll  employment  as  from  18s.  to  24s.,  and  during 
slack  time  as  from  10s.  to  16s.f)  The  average  of 
these  various  rates  has  been  taken  as  the  average  rate  of 
earnings  of  an  adult  weaver  during  the  year.  The  arith- 
metic means  of  the  wages  quoted  for  fully  employed  male 


*•>  P-  8-  (s)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  482-484 
iiis^SSur01*1"  andT?4;  T <4i  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  I.. 

M3.  W Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  7161.  («)  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

Vo>-  I 7974,  7984-87.  (’)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  7703-6 

(?)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  7079.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Q.ues- 


and  female  weavers  in  this  district  bv  Mr  Tn, 
and  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Cleland,  are  20s.  and  21g°?nij 
■espeotively  O’),  and  this  seems  to  show  that  the  ‘a,;  t 
nfttin  mean  of  the  rates  niinhp.fl  r antl1. 


metic  mean  of  the  rates  quoted  above  for 
lull  employment,  Tim  21,.  is  a fair  averS™!." 
most  conflicting  evidence  given  with  regard  to  the  r»t 
of  wages  had  reference  to  the  Bradford  district.  It 


stated  by  Mr.  Drew  that  tho  average  rate  of  a weave  ■ 
earnings  in  this  district  was  9s.  a week,  but  according 
to  the  returns  from  118  employers  in  response toa 


inquiry  issued  by  a Joint  Committee  appointed  Wil 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  investigate*  ihi* 
question,  the  average  earnings  of  a weaver  for  the  u 


1891  were  13s.  SWOd^)  Two  other  witnesses  vl* 
sentlng  the  Bradford  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Association 


stated,  however,  that  this  average  was  too  high  and 
this  society  stated  m the  written  answers  to  the  schednla 
of  questions  that  wages  range  from  5s.  to  15s  weekly 
according  to  the  state  of  tracfe.O  A representative  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’  Association 
stated  that  10s.  would  be  a fair  average  for  weavers’ 
wages  throughout  the  year  in  the  Batley  and  heaw 
woollen  weaving  district,  but  this  average  is  probably 
rather  too  low,  as  the  Weavers’  Association  for  this 
district  quotes  12s.  as  “ a common  rate  of  earnings", f ) 

309.  The  evidence  given  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  w 
spinners  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries  is  less  *«£-' 
satisfactory  than  that  with  regard  to  any  of  the  three  Spi"® 
classes  already  dealt  with.  So  far  as  any  information 
has  been  obtained,  it  is  contained  in  the  following 
table : — 6 


Table  IV. 


Mean  of  Returns  of  Wages  of  Spinners  in  thi 
Woollen  Industry. 


References. 

District. 

Waves 
per  Week. 

Class for 

Mean  Is 
given. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  I.,  7030. 

Minutes  of  Evidonoo, 
Vol.  I.,  5745. 

Huddersfield 

Batley  and  the 
“heavy  woollen" 
district. 
Bradford 

s.  d. 
25  0 
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It  must  be  noticed  that  the  rate  of  wages  quoted  here 
for  spinners  in  the  Huddersfield  district  is  not  an 
average  but  the  rate  of  fixed  weekly  wages  paid  by 
Mr.  Thomson  to  his  spinners.  As  Mr.  Thomson  stated 
that  these  wages  were  offered  to  the  spinners  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  receive  piece  wages,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  assumed  that  they  are  above  the  usual  rate 
of  time  wages  and  below  the  average  piece  wages  in 
the  district,  and,  thereforo,  approximate  to  an  average 
rale  for  the  district.  (4)  The  average  rate  for  piece 
work  in  the  Batley  and  heavy  woollen  district  wub 
given  by  Mr.  Turner  as  24s.,  and  this  witness  stated 
that  time  wages  for  spinners  ranged  from  17s.  to  30s., 
according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  involved. 

The  average  of  time  and  piece  wages  for  the  district 
is,  therefore,  probably  not  higher  than  23s.  lid.,  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  extremes  here  quoted  for  the 
time  rates. (5)  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  worsted 
spinners  in  the  Bradford  district,  similar  rates  were 
quoted  by  two  witnesses,  an  employer  and  an  over- 
looker, viz.,  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  for  two  sides,  10s. 
for  three  sides,  and  11s.  6d.  for  four  sides,  giving  an 
average  of  about  9s.  6d.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed 
that  these  rates,  which  are  time  wages  and  for  work 
performed  chiefly  by  girls,  cannot  be  properly  compared 
with  the  wages  of  woollen  spinners  in  the  districts 
quoted  above,  since  the  work  in  the  latter  is  performed 
entirely  by  men,  and  the  wages  are  partly  time  and 
partly  piece  wages.  (6) 

310.  Rates  of  wages  were  quoted  by  representatives  of 

the  associations  of  wool  combers,  wool  sorters,  and  g*>“ 
warp  dressers  in  the  Bradford  district  as  follows:-- 
The  average  wages  for  male  wool  combers  were  said  to  ;riv 
be  17s-.  (id.  a week,  and  for  female  12s.,  whilst  about  1 w'1 
40  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  are 
females.  The  average  weekly  time  wages  for  wool 
sorters  were  said  to  be  29s.,  and  the  average  piece  wage 
earned  in  a week  to  be  20s.,  only  men  being  engaged 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20.  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  7.  (*)  Digest,  Wh- 

p.  8.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  107.  (?)  Minutes  of  & 

dence,  Vol.  I.,  6707.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  P;  ■ 
(')  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  7080.  (>)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  'ol  i. 
5745.  (6)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  26  and  2S. 
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in  this  industry.  Male  warp  dressers,  when  in  full 
employment,  earn  from  25s.  to  28s.  a week,  but  female 
«-arp  dressers  not  more  than  13s.  a week ; few  females 
arc,  however,  employed  in  tho  industry.  A representa- 
tive of  the  employers  in  the  Bradford  district  computed 
the  average  earnings  of  a wool  sorter  as  23s.  or  24s.  a 
week,  ana  of  a warp  dresser  in  full  employment  as 
from  26 s.  to  30s.  a week  (l). 

311.  In  the  jute  industry  at  Dundee  two  manufacturers 
quoted  the  average  wages  paid  to  their  spinners  as  15s. 
to  17s.  a week  and  10s.  to  13s.  9d.  respectively,  and  tho 
president  of  the  Dundee  Factory  Operatives’  Union 
stated  that  the  wages  of  jute  spinners  were  higher  at 
Dundee  than  at  Barrow,  where  they  earn  10s.  6 d.  a 
week.  Weavers’  wages  in  the  jute  industry  were  said 
bv  one  manufacturer  at  Dundee  to  average  16s.  9 d., 
whilst  a representative  of  the  Forfar  Factory  Workers 
Union  gave  the  average  wages  for  weavers  as  18s.  for 
four  looms,  15s.  for  three  looms,  and  from  13s.  to  20s. 
for  two  looms  according  to  the  size  of  the  machines. 
Only  women  are  employed  in  weaving  jute  (*). 

312.  With  regard  to  wages  in  the  silk  indnstiy,  it  is 
stated  by  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  that  the 
average  wages  of  dressers  in  all  the  silk  manufacturing 
districts  are  about  35s.  a week,  and  a silk  dresser  iii 
Halifax  stated  in  his  evidence  that  his  own  average 
earnings  were  about  30s.  a week.  Mr.  Hadwen,  a 
silk  manufacturer  near  Halifax,  stated  that  in  his 
factory  a dresser  earns  35s.  a week ; a spinner,  36s. ; a 
twiner,  35s. ; and  a weaver,  30s.  He  stated,  however, 
that  the  firm  to  which  he  belongs  pays  higher  wages 
than  some  others  (*). 

313.  Evidence  was  given  by  only  one  representative 
of  the  carpet  industry,  a manufacturer  at  Bridgnorth, 
who  stated  that  in  his  own  factory  the  wages  of  male 
weavers  averaged  from  32s.  to  35 s.  a week,  and  those  of 
female  weavers  from  12s.  to  15s.  a week.  The  Aberdeen 
Carpet  Weavers’  Association  states  that  the  average 
wages  are  17s.  6cZ.  a week,  fluctuating  from  33s.  to 
10s.  «. 

314.  The  representatives  of  the  Bradford  Society  of 
Dyers  stated  that  the  average  wages  in  that  industry 
were  now  from  14s.  to  16s.  or  18s.  a week,  although 
experienced  hands  earned  about  24s.  a week.  Formerly, 
however,  24s.  was  a general  average.  An  employer 
engaged  in  tho  dyeing  and  finishing  industry  in 
Leicester  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
employed  by  him  during  the  last  year  had  amounted  to 
30s.  a head  l3). 

315.  In  the  cotton  industry  both  spinners  and  weavers 
are  usually  paid  by  the  piece,  but  in  the  card  and 
blowing  rooms  the  male  operatives,  as  a rule,  receive 
time  wages,  though  the  females  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
In  the  woollen  industry  weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
but  wool  spinners  in  some  cases,  ana  worsted  spinners 
always,  receive  time  wages.  Wool  sorters  and  warp 
dressers  are  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  and  wool 
combers,  willeyers,  and  fettlers  by  tame.  Cotton  spin- 
ners and  weavers  and  wool  weavers  sometimes  employ 
assistants,  whom  they  pay  out  of  their  own  gross 
earnings  (s). 

316.  The  Huddersfield  Weavers’Assooiation  mentions 
“ commission  weaving  ” as  the  only  form  of  sub- 
contracting existing  in  tho  industry,  though  it  is  not 
what  is  usually  understood  as  sub-contracting.  In 
" commission  weaving  ” the  work  is  performed  under  a 
middleman,  who  hires  unemployed  looms  from  different 
firms,  and  undertakes  to  weave  the  raw  material  with 
which  they  supply  him  for  a certain  sum  minus  the 
vent  due  for  the  plant ; and  the  wages  paid  to  the 
weavers  are  considerably  below  the  scale  adopted  in 
the  district^). 

317.  In  the  cotton  industry  the  wages  of  the  operatives 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  districts  of  Lancashire. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  different  character  and 
quality  of  the  goods  produced,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
Baid  to  be  “ the  same  class  of  work,  but  different  rates 
' °*  wages  obtain.”(8)  In  those  industries  in  which 
the  workers’  organisations  are  weak  the  rates  of  wages 
j*®  s»id  to  vary  from  one  establishment  to  another, 
thus  weavers’ wages  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Tary  in  different  mills  from  12s.  to  16s.  for  the  same 


;)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  14  and 


work.  Mr.  Gee  stated  that  in  the  Huddersfield  district  [§  317.] 
there  was  a nominal  standard  scale  of  wages  for  both 
men  and  women,  the  women’s  wages  being  from  15  to 
30  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  still  more,  below  the  men’s 
rates._  The  terms  of  this  scale,  however,  had  been 
practioally  dictated  by  the  Masters’  Association,  which 
now  considered  it  as  representing  only  the  maximum 
wages  which  might  be  paid,  and  at  least  60  per  cent, 
of  the  employers  in  the  district  were  paying  below 
these  rates.  The  lowness  of  the  rates  of  wages  of  even 
the  male  weavers  in  the  woollen  trade  was  attributed 
to  the  large  proportion  of  women  employed.  The 
employers  feel  that  the  men’s  work  is  not  worth  above 
6d.  or  Is.  at  tbe  outside  per  piece  more  thau  women’s, 
and  use  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  to  depress  the  prico 
of  the  former.  The  employment  of  women  in  the 
woollen  trade  aiso  tends  indirectly  to  keep  wages  low, 
by  hindering  the  organisation  of  the  workers,  since 
the  women  do  not  oare  to  join  the  unions.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a great  difference  between  this  industry 
and  tbe  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  in  which  the  majority 
of  female  workers  are  organised.  A further  complaint 
from  the  woollen  weavers  relates  to  the  decrease  of 
wages  which  has  followed  upon  the  increased  speed  of 
the  looms.  The  rate  of  payment  has  been  reduced  by 
one-third  on  the  ground  that  the  fast  looms  produce 
proportionately  more  in  a given  time.  This  would  be 
true  if  the  work  produced  were  in  proportion  to  the 
speed  of  the  loom,  hut  in  consequence  of  the  more 
frequent  stoppages,  and  the  time  lost  in  breakdowns 
and  changing  the  caps  and  shuttles,  &c.,  in  the  case  of 
fast  looms,  the  work  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  speed, 
and  actual  wages  have  therefore  been  diminished. 

Several  witnesses  considered  that  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  if  there  were  a uniform  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  woollen  weavers(‘).  The  wages  of  wool  sorters  and 
wool  combers  in  tbe  Bradford  district  were  also  said  to 
vaiy  from  one  employer  to  another.  In  some  firms, 
especially  those  of  wool  staplers,  who  sell  the  wool  to 
the  spinners  after  it  has  been  sorted,  the  wool  sorters 
do  not  know  from  day  to  day  what  the  rate  of  pay  will 
be,  or  wbat  quantity  of  work  they  are  expected  to 
perform  for  it.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a minimum  standard  rate  of  wages.  (2)  Tbe  willeyers 
and  fettlers  in  the  Leeds  district  complain  that  some 
employers  pay  below  the  rate  agreed  upon  by  them 
with  the  Union,  and  that  non-union  men  are  paid 
10  per  cent,  less  than  unionists.(3)  The  wages  paid  by 
different  employers  to  the  linen  factory  operatives  at 
Brechin  vary,  as  do  also  wages  in  the  tweed  factories 
at  Hawick  and  Galashiels.  The  variations  in  the  last 
industry  are,  however,  slight,  and  are  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  a fancy  one,  and  each  firm 
has  some  speciality  in  the  work  it  produces.  (4)  The 
linen  lappers  in  Belfast  complain  that  the  variations 
in  their  wages  in  different  establishments  are  as  great 
as  from  15s.  to  30s.  or  even  35s.  a week.  Their  organi- 
sation is  therefore  endeavouring  to  obtain  a standard 
minimum  rate  of  7hd.  an  hourf). 

318.  Complaints  of  fluctuations  in  wages  due  to  Irregularity 
irregularity  of.  employment  come  chiefly  from  the  ^0en™plor‘ 
woollen  trade.  Thus,  in  the  Leeds  district,  “slack 

times  ” are  said  to  be  frequent  owing  to  foreign  tariffs 
and  changes  of  fashion,  and  in  tbe  Bradford  district 
the  work  fluctuates  according  to  the  season.  Wool 
sorters  are  very  irregularly  employed,  in  consequence 
of  the  wool  being  bought  at  one  particular  season  of 
the  year ; and  the  weavers  in  the  Huddersfield  district 
and  tho  wool  combers  in  the  Bradford  district  state 
that  the  irregularity  of  their  employment  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  contract  to  do  a certain  job,  and  are 
liable  to  bo  thrown  out  of  employment  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  Wages  in  tbe  Dundee  jute  factories 
fluctuate  with  the  season  of  the  year  as  much  as  from  2|- 
to  5 per  cent.,  since  the  jute  works  better  in  winter  (*). 

319.  Fines  are  said  to  be  very  seldom  imposed  upon  Finea  and 
cotton  spinners,  since  they  axe  disapproved  of  by  both 

the  operatives’  and  the  employers'  associations.  Finos 
for  unpunctuality  and  for  careless  or  bad  work  are, 
however,  commonly  imposed  upon  weavers  in  both  tho 
cotton  and  woollen  industries,  and  are  said  by  the 
employers  to  he  a necessary  check  upon  the  workpeople, 
whilst  the  amount  of  the  fines  hears  a very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  occasioned  by  damaged  work. 

The  operatives,  on  tho  other  hand,  state  that  the 
damage  is  often  caused  by  a defective  loom,  or  by  bad 


(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  18, 19,  and  20.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  24  and  25. 
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p.  3^  (5)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  12.  (")  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  19,  22,  24/  26, 
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warp  or  weft,  and  that  the  wearer  should  not  be 
charged  for  it.  Excessive  fining  is  especially  a 
grievance  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  weavers  who 
complain  that  the  whole  week’s  wages  are  sometimes 
swallowed  up  by  fines.(l)  Other  deductions  from  wages 
of  which  complaint  was  made  are  “ in  respect  of  oiling 
“ machinery,  getting  hot  water  for  breakfast,  carrying 
“ pieces  up  to  the  warehouse,  broken  and  worn-out 
“ machinery ; ” but  the  employers  maintained  that  the 
grievance  with  regard  to  oiling  was  manufactured 
rather  than  real,  and  that  the  deductions  made  for  this 
and  the  provision  of  hot  water  were  not  in  excess  of  the 
advantages  to  the  workpeople  or  the  expense  to  the 
employers(2). 

320..  Bonuses  were  said  to  be  sometimes  given  to  over- 
lookers on  the  production  of  the, hands  working  under 
them.  This  system  was  objected  to  by'  the  operatives’ 
representatives  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  the  over- 
lookers to  “.drive.”  or  put , ovqr-pressure  upon  the 
workers.  A.  bonus  on  production  was  said  to  be.  given 
in  rare  cases  to  the  weavers,  and  was  objected  to  oil  the 
ground  that  it  is  given  in  order  to  ascertain'  the 
maximum  amount  of  production  possible  from  a given 
loom,  after  which  wages  are  reduced.  Mr.  H.  Poster 
stated. that  in  his  mill  bonuses  are  given  only  in  the 
sorting  and  dressing  departments,  and  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  apprentices,  and  are  paid  on  the  quantity 
of  work  performed^)  . , " j 

321.  In  the  cotton  industry  the  period  of  contract 
appears  to  be:  generally  for  a week  or  fortnight,  but  in 
the' woollen  industry  of  the  West  .Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
it  was  said  that  the  operatives  are  subject  to  dismissal 
on  finishing  the  piece  on  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
their  representatives  considered  that  contracts  of 
service  should  be  for.  the  week  or  fortnight  and  not 
for -the  piece (4). 

322.  Thfe  three  branches  of  the  clothing  trades  which 
have  been  chiefly  represented,  are  the  hosiery,  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  and  the  tailoring  trades. 
Numerous,  statements  of  wages  have  been  received, 
especially  in  the  two  last  of  these  trades,  in  both  oral 
and  written  evidence ; biit  as  these,  in  the  case  of 
evidence  given  by  employers,  generally  refer  to  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  by  one  particular  firm,  or  in  a 
somewhat  restricted  area,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
evidence  given  by  the  employed,  the  average  or  range 
of  variations  quoted  sometimes  refers  to  so  wide  an 
area  that  it  does  not  represent  any  local  rate,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  base  any  general  statements  upon 
them.  Moreover,  when  both  employers  and  employed 
have  quoted  rates  of  wages  for  the  same  district,  these 
have  generally  been  widely  divergent. 

323.  Thus,  with  regard  to  wages  in  the  Leicester 
hosiery  trade,  a representative  of  the  employed  stated 
that  the  earnings  of  men  employed  on  old  machines 
varied  from  15s.  to  16s.,  and  of  those  employed  on  new 
machines  from  20s.  to  30s.  a week,  whilst  a manufacturer 
stated  that  the  operatives  earned  from  25s.  to  40s., 
according  to  the  machinery  on  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  part  of  the  stocking  made  by  themp). 
Two  other  hosiery  manufacturers  quoted  the  wages 
paid  by  them,  in  one  case  as  from  20s.  to  40s.  in  a 
factory  at  Foleshill,  and  in  the  other  as  from  20s.  to 
38s.  in  a factory  at  Hawick(°).  The  Nottingham  Rotary 
Power  Framework  Knitters’  Society  states  that  the 
wages  received  by  its  members  range  from  12s.  to  50s. 
a week,  whilst  those  received  by  the  members  of  the 
Hand  Framework  Knitters’  Federation  are  said  to 
average  from  15s.  to  20s.  a week,  but  with  very  few  of 
the  last-named  sum('). 

324.  With  regard  to  wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Ingle,  representing  the  Boot  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  stated  that  average  wages  for 
rivetters  were  2tis. ; for  clickers,  26s. ; for  finishers,  27s. ; 
and  for  machinists,  13s.  These  averages  were  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  another  manufacturer,  who  computed 
the  average  earnings  of  the  men  employed  by  him  to  be 
26s.  to  29s.  a week,  and  of  the  women  from  13s.  to  16s., 
and  by  that  of  the  president  of  the  Leeds  Boot  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  who  quoted  a certificate  furnished 
by  an  accountant  who  had  examined  the  wages  table  of 
ten  Leeds  firms.  He  found  the  average  wages  to  be  for 
rivetters,  26s.  5 id. ; for  clickers,  26s.  Hid. ; for  finishers, 
28s.  6 d.;  and  for  machinists,  14s.  6d. (")  Mr.  Judge, 


<>)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  9, 11, 14. 17, 19, 20, 21.  and  24.  (2)  Digest.  Vol.  I., 
pp.  11, 14.  and  18.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  17, 20,  and  29.  (’)  Digest. 

Vol.  I.,  p.  20.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  is  and  17.  (c)  Digest,  Voi!  II. 

p.  17.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  404.  (?)  Answers 

to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  50  and  61.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp,  21, 


however,  representing  the  Leeds  branch  of  the  Nat!-  , . 
Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  considered  tliam  : 
average  earnings  of  men  in  Leeds  were  less  than  21. 
week,  and  gave,  as  a result  of  an  investigation  nwrlTi. 
himself  into  the  wages  paid  by  the  ten  fimsS 
to,  the  average  for  rivetters  as  20s.  7 cl.  ■ for  nhviL 
23s.  7d. ; and  for  finishers,  23s.  6d.(>)  Mr  &’ 
representing  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  Uni™' 
stated  that  the  average  earnings  of  an  operative  C 
maker  throughout  the  year  at  Leicester  were  23s 
24s. ; and  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  National  Uni™ 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  states  that  the  waees  of 
its  members  average  24s.  a weekR.  Two  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  however,  one  at  Leicester,  and  the  other 
at  Carnoustie  in  Scotland,  state  that  the  wages  naidi 
their  male  operatives  range  from  20s.  to  35s.  a weekffl 
The  wages  of  clickers  in  London  were  said  to  ranee 
from  16s.  to  34s.,  and  those  of  rough  stuff  cutters  from 
16s;  to  28s.  J ewish  firms  only  work  five  day s a week  or 
four  and  a half  in  winter,  but  pay  the  same  rate  of 
wages  as  English  firms.  They  require,  it  is  tone  the 
same  amount  of  work  to  be  produced  as  is  turned  out 
in  the  longer  period  in  an  English  firm,  but  are  satisfied 
with  an  inferior  quality.  Mr.  Inskip  stated  that  wages 
m Ireland  are  nominally  the  same  as  in  England 
but  the  material  is  given  out  in  a rougher  state,  "and 
a man  who  could  make  six  dozen  pair  as  it  is  prepared 
‘‘  ™ England  would  not  probably  be  able  to  make 
abpve  four  dozen,  or  four  dozen  and  a half  in  a week 
“ in  Ireland,”  so  that  the  actual  rates  of  weekly  wages 
arc  lower(') . 


325.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  states  that  Jperi 
the  weekly  wages  earned-  by:  its  members  vary  in  In- 
different districts  from  15s.  in  parts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  45s.  in  London.  Mr.  Koir,  representing  the 
same  society,  stated  that  the.  average  weekly  wages  in 
Liverpool  did  not  exceed  25s.,  though  an  operative 
tailor  might  earn  from  40 s.  to  50s.  in  .any  particular 
week  if  in  full  employment,  and  a firm  of  employers  in 
the  same  town  quote  the  weekly  wages  as  40s.  to  60s., 
but  probably  this  refers  to  full  employment  onlyf). 

Mr.  Gordon,  a master  tailor  in  Manchester,  stated  that 
the  weekly  wage  men  in  that  town  receive  from  35s.  to 
42s.,  whilst  piece  workers  in  a busy  season  may  earn 
40s.  to  60s.  a week ; and  another  firm  of  manufacturing 
tailors  at  Manchester  state  that  wages  range  from  30e. 
to  _50s.('j  Other  weekly  rates  of  wages  quoted  by 
individual  employers  in  various  districts  are  as  follows: — 

At  Beading,  28s.  is  the  average  throughout  the  year; 
at  Plymouth,  men’s  wages  range  from  20s.  to  35s. ; at 
Dundee,  from  20 s.  to  40 s. ; and  at  Glasgow,  the  average 
is  28s.  or  30s. (')  The  following  table,  showing  the  rates 
per  horn'  paid  in  various  branches  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors,  is  taken  from  a more  extensive  table 
contained  in  the  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on 
Trades  Unions  for  the  year  1891,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. f)  As  is  shown  below,  various  other 
elements  Resides  that  of  hourly  rates  enter  into  the 
computation  of  the  actual  weekly  wages  earned  by 
tailors,  which  are  not  therefore  always  strictly  propor- 
tional in  their  local  variations  to  the  variations  in  the 
rates  given  in  the  table. 


Table  showing  Rates  of  Wages  per  hour  for  the 
year  1891,  in  various  branches  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailobs. — (Taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society.) 


(')  Minutes  ot  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  15,928-15,027.  (2)  Digest,  'oh  IJ- 
p.  26.  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  48.  (a)  Answers  i- 
Schedules  of  Quest-ions,  pp.  394  and  397.  (4)  Digest,  Vol.  u- 

pp.  24  and  26.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  31.  Answers  to  Schedules  o' 
Questions,  pp.  51  and  400.  (6)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  32.  Answers 10 
Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  401.  (7)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Quc's(*l“°,!’ 
pp.  399, '400, 403  and  404.  (s)  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  iniae 
Unions.  Kith  Report,  1891,  pp.  200-202. 
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Brandies. 


Rates  per 


B:  i he 


London— Bays  water  - 
n Chelsea 

..  City  - - 

„ Dragon 

„ Haling 

East  - 

„ Escelsior  • 

„ German  City 

„ Hammer- 

„ Marylebone- 

„ Progressive  - 

„ Putney 

„ South 


5 cl.  & Bel. 
Ml.  to  fid. 
Ml.  & (id. 

Oil.,  G id..  &| 
Id.  n 
5 d. 

fid.,  Did.,  &| 
7 d.  1 
fid.  & 7 d. 

Ml.  to  7 d. 

5 id.  & fid.' 
Sd.,  fid.,  , 
7d.  , 

6d„  U id.,  & 


Southport 
South  Shields 
Stafford 
Swansea 
W olverliainpton 
York  • 

Ireland. 

Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin 

Queenstown  - 
Tipperary 


Rates  per 


Sd.  & 5}d. 
Bid. 


■Id. 

Sd, 


Sd; 

iid.  & Ed. 


- 4Jd.  t0  5 id. 

- id.  & 4 id. 

- 4fd.  to  Sid. 

- Sid. 

- 3d. 


Me  of 


„ West  End 
Manchester 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Nottingham  - 
Plymouth 
Reading 
Rugby 


fid.,  6id„  & 
Id. 

Sd.  to  Bid. 
Sid.  & fid. 
4id.  & Sd. 
Ml.  & 5 d. 
Sd. 

ail.  & Sd. 


Scotland. 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Perth 


4!d„  Sd.,  & 
Bid. 

5d.,  Sid.,  & 
fid. 

5d.,  Sid.,  & 
fid. 

j Sd.,  Sid.,  & 


*id.  & 6d. 

iU...  e.,1  n- 


326.  In  the  hosiery  trade  wages  are  said  to  be  gene- 
rally paid  by  the  piece,  except  in  the  case  of  men 
employed  on  a few  speoial  machines,  who  receive 
weekly  wages.  It  was  also  said  that  the  middlemen  in 
country  districts  pay  their  machine  men  by  the  day, 
which  is  considered  a bad  system  as  the  operatives  do 
not  receive  the  statement  price. (')  In  the  boot  and 
shoe  making  trade  also  piece  wages  are  general,  though 
the  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’  Association  states  that 
machinists,  clickers,  and  rough  stuff  cutters  are  usually 
paid  by  the  day.  Mr.  Green  stated  that  there  was  no 
uniform  mode  of  payment  of  wages  to  the  clickers  and 
rough  stuff  cutters  in  London,  but  they  were  paid  by  the 
piece,  task,  or  week,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
particular  employer.  When  paid  by  the  task  the  men 
sometimes  do  not  know  till  the  pay  day  what  that  task  is. 
“ When  that  day  comes  you  will  soon  be  told  if  you 
“ have  not  done  enough,  but  ifyou  have  done  over  you 
“ will  not  be  paid  for  it  ”.( 3)  Tailors  are  usually  paid 
by  piece  work  according  to  a “ time-log,”  i.e;,  they  are 
paid  a certain  sum  for  an  entire  garment , calculated  at 
certain  rate  per  hour  for  the  number  of  hours  fixed  by 
the  time  log  for  that  garment.  This  time  basis  is,  how- 
ever, a fictitious  one,  as  an  ordinary  workman  can  make 
a garment  in  less  time  than  that  allowed  by  the  log. 
The  representatives  of  the  master  tailors  stated  that 
they  would  prefer  to  pay  weekly  wages,  but  the  men 
objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  put  the 
inferior  workmen  at  a greater  disadvantage.  Clothiers’ 
cutters  are  said  to  be  sometimes  paid  by  task  work,  so 
many  garments  having  to  be  cut  in  a day.'3) 


I ' :ril-  327.  The  sub-contract  system  was  said  to  exist  to  some 
I Suf?™1  ?xtenl  in  three  branches  of  the  clothing  trades,  and 
in  each  case  was  considered  to  1 ead  to  sweating  the  work- 
people, and  to  the  employment  ol!  “out"  or  “home" 
work,  and  of  foreign  labour.  Thus,  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  the  Hand  Framework  Knitters’  Federation  states 
that  the  “trade  is  .unfortunately  in  the,  hands  of  mlddle- 
(1  “RCb,  who  bring  out  the  work  from  the  warehouses 
and  give  the  same  out  to  the  workmen,"  and  the 
representatives  of  this  society  stated  in  their  evidence 
that  by  means  of  the  sub-contract  system  the  manu- 
facturer pays  from  3s.  to  3s.  2 d.  per  dozen  less  than  the 
statement  prices.  The  sub-contractors  are  also  gene- 
*7  opposed  to  the  trade  union.  The  Kotary  Power 
framework  Knitters’  Society  also  mentions  payment 
u through  a sub-contractor,  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished.” Two  witnesses,  however,  considered  that  the 


n !',!  %,est'  Voi.  j,.-  , 

ani-  $ Digest.  Vol.  rf.,i 


Schedules  of  Questions, 
,o  Schedules  of  Questions, 
Answers  to  Schedules  of 


work  given  out  by  the  manufacturers  directly  to  women  [§  327J 
to  do  at  home  was  “cruelly  sweated,” • and  that  all 
home-work  was  .a  form  of  sweuting.(l)  In  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade,  Mr.  Inskip  gave  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  sub-contract  and  sweating  systems.  He  stated  that 
middlemen  fetched  the.  work  from  the  factories  at  less 
than  the  statement  prices,  and  employedaiien  labour  at 
starvation  wages,  thus  displacing  the  English  work- 
man. Some  of  the  Poles  who  had.  recently  come  to 
England  would  work  100  hours  a week  l'or  6s.  or  8s. 

Evidence  was  also  given  by  Mr.  Ingle  with  regard  to  the 
sweating  system  in  connexion  with  the  Russian  Jews 
and  other  foreigners  in  Leeds.  He  stated  that  the 
slipper  trade  was  now  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  that 
they  worked  under  most  unsanitary  conditions  and  paid 
very  low  wages.  Mr.  Beckworth  gave  similar  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  low  wages  of  foreign  Jews  employed 
in  the  cheap  slipper  trade,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
their  labour  was  necessarily  sweated,  or  that  it  had 
been  detrimental  to  the  clothing  trades  generally  in 
Leeds.  (2)  They  had  rather  been  t he  means  "of  building 
up  a certain  part  of  the  ready-made  clothing  trade 
which  had  been  left  to  them  by  the  English  workmen. 

He  believed  that  Jewish  tailors  made  about  the  same 
wages  in  the  same  number  of  hours  as  English  tailors, 
although  the  rate  of  wages  for  a certain  amount  of  work 
was  less.  Mr.  Keir,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that 
the  employment  of  Germans  and  Russian  Jews  tended 
to  reduce  wages  in  the  tailoring  trade,  f)  It,  is  stated 
by  the  Amalgamated  Sooiety  of  Tailors  that  the  sub- 
contract system  exists  only  in  the  case  of  sweaters,  and 
is  not  recognised  by  the  men.  The  representatives  of 
the  operative  tailors  considered  that  the  sub-contract 
system  was  equivalent  to  the  sweating  system,  since 
the  sub-contractor  took  work  from  a . shop  or  . factory 
and  paid  his  workpeople  a low  rate  of  wages,  whilst 
“ he  lived  himself  out  of  the  difference  between  what  is 
“ paid  from  the  employer  and  what  he  pays  to  his 
“ workpeople."  One  witness  knew  of  cases  in  which 
the  middleman  paid  only  half  or  a quarter  of  the  log 
prices  to  his  workpeople.  The  representatives  of  the 
master  tailors,  whilst  acknowledging  that  a good  deal 
of  the  work  done  amongst  clothiers  was  sweated,  con- 
sidered that  the  workpeople  were  unjust  in  calling  all 
out-work  sweating.  Out-work  was  not  necessarily 
badly  paid,  and  the  middleman  did  not  intercept  a larger 
portion  of  the  earnings  than  would  go  as  salary  to  a 
foreman  if  all  the  work  were  done  on  the  employer’s 
premises.  The  workshops  to  which  work  was  given  out 
were,  moreover,  often  superior  to  the  regular  ones.f) 

328.  There  were  said  to  be  local  variations  in  wages  in  Variations 
all  these  trades.  In  the  hosiery  trade  much  discontent  in  wuge3, 
prevailed  on  account  of  the  different  prices  paid. 

Formerly  the  trade  had  a statement  price  which  was 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  Board  a list  of  prices  was  drawn  up 
by  mutual  agreement.  The  employers,  however,  had 
not  kept  to  them,  and  the  list  was  now  practically  a 
dead  letter.(5)  With  regard  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
it  was  stated  that  the  lowness  of  wages  in  the  Bristol 
district  compared  with  those  in  Leeds  enabled  the 
former  district  to  compete  successfully  with  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  wages  in  this  trade  are  lower  in 
Leeds  than  in  Leicester,  though  this  was  said  to  he  the 
result  of  a difference  in  the  class  of  work.  Lists  of 
standard  wages  for  different  classes  of  workers  have 
been  drawn  up  by  mutual  agreement  in  several  towns, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  London  and  N orthampton,  in  con- 
nexion with  hoards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  have  been  generally  adhered  to.  A difficulty  lias 
arisen  in  Northampton  in  connexion  with  the  manu- 
facture of  “lasting  shoes.”  The  uppers  come  from 
Germany  ready  made,  and  the  shoes  are  made  up  in  a 
very  cheap  form  for  export.  “ Lasting  ” work  is  in- 
cluded in  the  lowest  class  of  the  statement  of  wages, 
but  the  manufacturers  state  that  this  price  is  prohi- 
bitum of  the  manufacture,  and  that  when  the  lists  were 
compiled  it  was  understood  that  there  should  be  a 
special  consideration  of  this  material  at  an  early  date. 

As  this  had  not  been  done  the  manufacture  was  actually 
earned  on  at  prices  50  per  cent,  below  those  on  the 
statement,  and  the  manufacturers  wished  that  a special 
class  should  be  added  to  the  statement  to  provide  for 
this  work.  The  workmen,  however,  would  not  agree 


..  (l)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  BO  and  51.  Digest, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  13,  15,  nnd  Id.  (2)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  21,  20,  and  23. 
(:l)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  28,  2d,  31,  and  82.  (')  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  p.  51.  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  30, 31,  and  33.  Digest,  Vol.  III. 


pp.  0. 10, 11.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  15. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  828.]  ‘ that  this  -was  necessary,  and  although  the  question  had 

been  referred  to  the  board  no  decision  had  been  come 
to  when  the  evidence  was  given. (')  The  London  state- 
ment prices  govern  the  wholesale  home  trade  and  the 
export  trade.  Two  higher  statements  are  also  recog- 
nised in  the  better  classes  of  trade,  but  the  men  who 
work  under  them  are  not  subject  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration. There  had  been  a standard  price  list  in  Leeds 
before  the  Ar britation  Board  was  broken  up  there.  (2) 
The  local  variations  in  wages  in  the  tailoring  trade 
were  said  to  be  very  great,  as  the  rate  per  hour  varies 
in  different  districts  from  4 \d.  to  7 d.,  whilst  there  are 
also  different  time  logs  in  different  localities.  The 
representatives  of  the  master  tailors  stated  that  the 
adoption  of  a national  uniform  time  log  was  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  their  association,  and  that  they  had 
asked  the  operatives  to  assist  them  in  drawing  one  up. 
The  operatives  had,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
master  tailors  believed  that  the  reason  of  their  refusal 
was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  various  time 
logs  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  different 
districts.  The  operatives’  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  that  they  had  for  years  tried  to  get  a 
national  time  log,  but  could  not  get  the  masters  to  con- 
sent. They  admitted  that  they  had  refused  the  proposal 
to  assist  the  masters  in  drawing  one  up,  but  stated  that 
their  reason  was  that  the  masters  had  already  practi- 
cally fixed  the  terms  of  the  log  before  consulting  them. 
This  was,  however,  denied  by  the  employers.  The  men 
had  in  the  meantime  made  a log  of  their  own,  which 
they  had  introduced  with  great  difficulty  into  several 
towns,  and  with  which  the  masters  appeared  satisfied. 
Two,  or  in  some  towns  three,  logs  are  recognised 
according  to  the  class  of  work  done,  and  it  was  stated 
that  although  wages  did  not  vary  greatly  between 
different  establishments  of  one  class  in  the  same  district, 
there  were  wide  differences  between  those  in  the  first 
and  second,  and  the  second  and  third  classes.  A further 
cause  of  local  variations  in  wages  in  the  tailoring  trade 
is  said  to  be  the  different  methods  of  classifying  the 
materials;  “what  is  a first-class  material  in  one  town 
“ is  reckoned  as  second-class  in  another,  and  third  in 
another.’’(3) 

ofemploy-1^  329.  All  the  clothing  trades  are,  to  some  extent, 

meat.  seasonal,  and  wages  in  them  therefore  subject  to 
fluctuations  due  to  irregularity  of  employment.  This 
is  least  the  case  in  the  hosiery  trade,  which  is  said  to 
offer  fairly  regular  employment,  though  “ there  is 
three  months  short  work  generally  in  the  year.”  Both 
the  tailoring  and  boot  and  shoe  trades  are  greatly 
affected  by  seasonal  causes  and  subject  to  slack  times. 
This  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  ease  in  those  towns 
which  are  engaged  in  a particular  branch  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade.  C) 

otheSded  e-  330.  Mr..  Holmes,  representing  the  Midland  Counties 

tioriB.  U ’ Hosiery  Federation,  stated  that  fines  for  unpunctuality 
were  sometimes  levied  in  this  industry,  and  also  men- 
tioned a cnstom  of  some  employers  who  arranged  with 
their  workpeople  to  leave  a certain  portion  of  their 
wages  upon  the  pay  table.  This  form  of  indirect 
stoppage  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  openly  paying 
below  the  statement  price,  and  when  the  union 
succeeded  in  getting  it  stopped  wages  were  reduced. 
An  employer  at  Fleclmey  was  also  said  to  take  back 
so  much  a week  for  expenses,  in  lieu  of  the  old  frame 
rent  which  was  rendered  illegal  by  the  Hosiery  Act 
of  1874.  At  Hinkley  the  statement  prices  of  Notting- 
ham and  Leicester  were  said  to  be  paid,  minus  a 
percentage  for  the  cost  of  carriage,  but  this  had  been 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  with  the  consent  of  tho 
union,  f)  The  Nottingham  Eotary  Power  Framework 
Knitters’  Society  mentions  stoppages  for  broken 
needles,  varying  from  3d.  to  2s.  a week,  according  to 
the  machine  and  the  quality  of  the  yarn.  The  Hand 
Framework  Knitters’  Federation  states  that  “ there 
“ are  still. middlemen  stopping  as  much  as  2s.  a week 
“ from  the  workmen  for  ‘ frame  rent,’  contrary  to  Act 
“ of  Parliament,”  and  that  there  are  also  middlemen 
who  pay  their  workmen  in  kind,  chiefly  in  “ bags  of 
**’  flour,  out  of  which  the  middleman  gets  a large 
“ commission,  and  stops  so  much  money  weekly  from 
“ the  workmen  until  the  whole  is  paid.”(6)  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  it  is  stated  that  “ grindery  ” or 
furnishings  must  be  purchased  by  the  workpeople  from 
the  employer,  and  that  sometimes  5s.  or  6s.  for  rivets 


(*)  Digest,.Yol-  II.,  p,  25.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  20,21,  25,  and  28, 

<3)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  SI  and  32.  Digest,  Vol.  111.,  p.9.  C)  Digest, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  IS.  17,  10,  20,  30,  and  31.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p“  18. 

(“)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  50  and  61. 


is  deducted  from  a rivetters’  wages  in  a week  ffr 
is  considered  a grievance  when  the  rivets  are  sold  tn  ' 
the  workpeople  above  the  cost  price.  It  was  fuvtl  ° 
stated  that  when  finishers  work  in  a faotory  tliev  are 
charged  Is.  a week  for  room,  and  for  the  gas  used 
heating  their  irous.(‘)  In  the  Leeds  Rivettera1  ami 
Finishers  Statement  of  Wages,  it  was  provided  that 
“ sitting  room  for  finishers  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
“ of  Is-  per  week  for  men,  and  9d.  per  week  for  bovs 
“ under  18.”  It  was  further  laid  down  that  “all 
“ grindery  is  _ to  be  found  by  the  workmen,  which  is 
“ allowed  for  in  the  wages,”  and  that  “grindery  is  to 
“ be  sold  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  a Joint  Committee 
“ of  the  Manufacturers’  and  Workmen’s  Associa- 
“ tions.”0  The  operatives  tested  the  legality  of  the 
stoppages  for  room  and  gas  in  Bristol,  but  the  case 
was  decided  against  them  by  the  county  court  judge 
who  held  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  overruled  the  pro’ 
visions  of  the  Truck  Amendment  Act.  Mr.  Bradlangh 
stated  at  the  time  that  this  decision  practically  mack 
the  amended  Truck  Act  of  no  avail.(3) 


331.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  contract  a complaint  &*■!.' 
was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  National  Union  c<"'llv'- 
of  Boot  Clickers,  that  owing  to  the  overplus  of  labour 
men  are  obliged  to  sign  unequal  contracts,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  workman  must  remain  in  bis  situa- 
tion for  a certain  period,  but  that  the  master  could 
dismiss  him  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  witness 
recommended  that  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  a 
man  to  “contract  himself  out  of  being  a weeklv 
servant.”  (4) 


(ii.)  PROFIT  SHARING-  AND  CO-OPERATION* 

332.  Yery  few  instances  were  given  in  the  evidence  Pnffi- 
of  the  existence  in  the  industries  under  consideration 
of  any  system  of  profit-sharing,  though  opinion  was, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  such  a system  among  the 
representatives  of  the  various  trades.  The  only  im- 
portant case  mentioned  was  the  firm  of  Thomson  and 
Co.,  of  Huddersfield, (5)  the  establishment  of  which 
was  spoken  of  by  a representative  of  the  West  York- 
shire Power  Loom  Weavers  as  “ one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  occurred  in  this  district.”(“)  The  profit  is 
credited  to  the  operatives  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
is  kept  till  it  amounts  to  the  price  of  a share,  i.e.,  11 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  employes  of  the  firm  are  share- 
holders, and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  shares  they 
hold  is  about  6001.  Three  of  the  directors  are  workmen 
employed  in  the  firm,  and  three  are  representatives 
of  outside  workmen.  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  though 
the  system  has  been  generally  successful,  it  has  during 
the  last  few  years  been  possible  to  distribute  only 
about  3d.  for  every  11.  of  wages.  He  added  that  there 
is  a much  better  chance  at  the  present  day  than 
formerly  of  successfully  conducting  a system  of  profit- 
sharing,  because  “ it  requires  rather  a higher  education 
“ on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  to  realise  its  value. 

“ They  want  somehow  or  other  to  feel  the  importance 
“ of  being  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  concern,  and  I 
“ think  it  requires  a little  education  to  do  that.  You 
“ would  not  have  found  that  so  generally  ten  years 
“ ago.”(7)  Reference  was  also  made  to  a bonus 
system  in  the  cutting-out  department  of  the  firm  of 
S.  T.  Midgley  and  Sons,  Leeds.  (8)  With  regard  to  the 
industries  in  which  profit-sharing  has  not  been 
attempted,  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Asso- 
ciation was  of  opinion  that  such  a system  would  “ tend 
“ to  settle  the  workman  and  to  prevent  many  of  the 
‘ ‘ arbitrary  strikes  ” which  now  occur,  but  added  that 
the  Association  “ had  not  yet  advanced  to  that  point. ”0 
Mi'.  Thomson  stated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply 
to  trades  which  are  subject  to  constant  changes  of 
taste  and  fashion. (‘")  Mr.  Tyler  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a piecework  industry,  such  as  the  hosiery 
trade  of  Leicester,  (n)  and  Mr.  Judge  considered  it 
nnsuited  to  the  Leeds  trade.(13)  The  majority  of  the 
Leeds  manufacturers  were  men  of  small  capital, 

“ merely  men  of  straw “ to  talk  to  such  people  about 
any  system  of  profit-sharing  would  be  impossible.”^3) 

He  added  that  the  feeling  of  the  Union  would  probably 


* It  appeared  advisable  to  deal  with  the  subjects  ol  profit  sharii'S 
and  co-oiieration  at  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  they  are  methods  oi 
industrial  remuneration.  , ,r  . 
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be  'n  f»v<mr  of  c°-°Perafci°n  rather  than  profit-sharing. 
“ The  employer  is,  amongst  a great  number  of  working 
“ men,  a bogey,  and  they  would  rather  have 
« co-operation  without  the  bogey  than  with  it.”(l) 

333.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  in  connexion 
Jtdoeito'  these  industries  that  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives are  in  favour  of  a system  of  co-operative 
production.  “ The  adoption  and  fully  carrying  out  of 
» the  true  principle  oi  co-operation  (")  “was  recom- 
" mended  in  one  case  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
“ strikes;  and  several  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
“ that  its  establishment  would  remove  or  lessen  all 
“ labour  troubles.” 0 “It  would  produce  a better 
" feeling  between  master  and  man,  between  capital 
“ and  labour.  (')”  These  views  appear  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  actual  experience  of  co-operation  in  the  industries 
in  question.  Mr,  Mitchell,  of  Dundee,  stated  that  he 
“ thinks  it  just,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  general ; 
“ it  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  waste  both  of  ma- 
“ terial  and  labour,  and  would  largely  increase  the 
“ productive  power  of  the  country.”  (5)  It  was  urged, 
moreover,  that  the  effect  of  co-operation  on  the  character 
of  the  men  was  good.  Mr.  Ballard  stated  that  it 
“ seemed  to  encourage  a habit  of  thrift  and  temperance 
“ among  them,”  and  that  it  “ led  them  to  take  a deeper 
“ interest  in  general  subjects  as  affecting  the  working 
“ classes  especially.”  (6)  “We  consider  it  is  making 
“ our  men  better  citizens  ...  We  believe  these 
“ productive  societies  are  training  our  men  so  that 
“ they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  other  questions  in  the 
“ future,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
“ do.”(0  On  the  other  hand,  various  arguments  were 
brought  forward  against  the  co-operative  system.  Mr. 
W.  Mullin  argued  a priori  that  it  “ would  create  jealousy 
“ among  the  workers,  one  would  watch  the  other,  and 
“ the  best  results  would  not  be  obtained.”  f)  Mr. 
Rawlinson  stated  that  the  system  was,  at  any  rate,  un- 
suitable to  the  cotton  trade,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  mercantile  qualities  which  are  required  in  the 
buying  and  selling  branch  and  the  interference  of  the 
operatives  in  the  management^8)  Mr.  Salter  urged 
further  that  it  was  unsuited  to  any  trade  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  competition.  “ In  respect  to  the  co- 
“ operative  societies,  they  are  affiliated  with  each  other, 
“ and  thereby  they  do  a trade  which  is  positively  secure 
“ to  them  . They  are  not  trading  in  an  open  market.”(10) 
The  experience  of  co-operative  production  appears  from 
the  evidence  to  be  fairly  extensive.  Experiments  of 
this  nature  have  not  been  uniformly  successful,  but 
there  are  on  the  whole  more  instances  of  success  than 
of  failure. 


(a.)  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  successful  co- 
operative production  is  a society  for  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  which  was  started  at  Kettering  (")  hi 
1889  by  140  workmen.  The  amount  of  each  share  was 
1Z.,  and  each  workman  was  bound  to  take  up  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  twenty-five  shares.  The  profits 
were  divided  between  shareholders,  workmen,  and  con- 
sumers; the  workmen  were  paid  at  the  current  rate  of 
wages  in  the  trade,  and  obtained  bonuses  in  addition. 
The  society  was  independent  of  all  others,  but  had  been 
helped  at  the  beginning  by  the  Kettering  General  Co- 
operative Society,  which  took  up  a 25Z.  share.  It 
encouraged  all  its  men  to  belong  to  a union,  because  it 
had  been  found  that  unionists  were  the  best  workmen. 
It  was  stated  that  the  relations  of  all  classes  interested 
m the  concern  were  harmonious  (12) ; that  strikes  had 
been  entirely  avoided ; (IS)  and  that  the  business  of  the 
society  was  extending  (M).  A similar  society  exists  at 
Leicester  (“)  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  It 
began  business  in  July  1887,  with  a capital  of  200Z., 
and  had  from  that  time  been  uniformly  prosperous.  It 
was  Btated  that  the  wages  paid  were  higher  than  the 
district  rate,  and  that  the  work  is  “ the  most  regular  of 
any  firms  in  the  kingdom.”  (16)  The  bonus  paid  to 
workers  had  averaged  Is.  2cZ.  in  the  £ on  the  amount  of 
their  earnings.  All  the  adult  male  workers  were 
members  of  the  union;  “yet  the  soc;etyhas  not  cost 
„ *mion  a penny  during  the  whole  time  it  has  been 
in  existeiice.”(17)  It  maybe  noted  that  in  the  ease  of 
both  the  Kettering  and  Leicester  societies  the  sole 
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customers  are  co-operative  societies  (l),  and  there  is,  C§  333  (a.)j 
therefore,  very  little  competition.  Mr.  Ballard  con- 
sidered, however,  that  they  “ would  be  aide  to  enter 
' into  competition  with  the  general  trade  so  long  as 
“ they  could  he  secure  against  bad  debts.”  ('-)  Three 
co -operative  societies  have  been  started  among  tailors 
m Sheffield,  Southport,  and  Nottingham  (3)  as  the 
result  of  disputes  with  employers.  The  Sheffield 
society  was  “ the  parent  one,”  and  was  stated  to  be 
a great  success.”  f1)  The  men  employed  were  all 
unionists.  The  capital,  which  now  amounted  to  500Z. 
or  600Z.,  was  subscribed  in  1Z.  shares;  all  the  workmen 
were  shareholders,  and  a good  many  shares  were  held 
by  outsiders.  The  workmen  were  paid  according  to  the 
regular  log  of  the  town,  and  received  a bonus  in  addition 
to  their  wages.  The  profits  were  divided  between 
labour,  capital,  and  the  consumer,  The  Southport 
society  employs  at  present  only  five  or  six  men,  but  was 
said  to  be  “likely  to  be  a success.”  (5)  Reference  was 
also  made  in  the  evidence  to  sucessful  systems  of  co- 
operative production  among  the  hosiers  of  Leicester  (6) 
and  the  weavers  of  the  Halifax,  Huddersfield  and 
Dewsbury  districts.  (7) 

(6.)  Several  instances  were  given  in  the  evidence  of  (*•)  Vnsuc- 
nnsuccessful  co-operation.  In  the  cotton  trade  of  Zistances 
Lancashire,  as  early  as  1857,  a co-operative  mill  was 
started  in  Burnley  under  the  name  of  the  “ Harle  Syke 
“ Commercial  Company.”  f)  The  company  built  a 
shed,  and  worked  400  to  500  looms.  It  was  not  a com- 
mercial success,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1860.  Mr. 

Rawlinson  stated,  however,  that  several  of  the  most 
successful  firms  in  Burnley  sprang  from  it.  “They 
“ date  their  start  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  com- 
“ pany,  and  began  the  business  on  their  own  account 
“ through  the  division  of  the  machinery.”  (“)  The 
Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton  Spinning  and  Manufacturing 
Society,  (10)  which  was  started  in  1886,  ran  from  500  to 
600  looms,  and  possessed  capital  to  the  value  of  4,880Z. 

“ The  gentleman  who  went  to  them  as  manager  in  the 
“ first  instance  proved  to  he  a very  successful  man. 

“ He  had  offers  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account 
“ ...  he  left  them  . . . After  he  left  them 

“ they  got  other  managers,  but  none  of  them  could 
“ succeed  in  making  a profit.  The  company  looked 
“ very  like  going  to  pieces  ...  . They  approached 
“ their  old  manager,  who  was  in  business  on  bis  own 
“ account,  with  a view  of  asking  him  to  take  charge  of 
“ the  concern  again  . . . He  went  back,  and 
“ turned  what  had  been  previously  unsuccessful  into  a 
“ success  again.”  “ A principle  that  depends  for  its 
“ success,  apparently  (as  in  this  case)  upon  the  efforts 
“ of  one  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  successful.”  (ll)  The 
Burnley  Industrial  Manufacturing  Society  (,2)  started  in 
1885  with  a “ competent  manager,”  “ new  machinery,” 
and  “ a very  good  class  of  workpeople,  the  best  of  the 
“ class  which  we  have,  everything  which,  if  the  system 
“ was  sound,  ought  to  have  made  it  a success,  but  it 
" failed  in  about  18  months,  losing,  half  its  capital.” 

The  “ Whittlefield  Self-Help  Manufacturing  Society” 
andthe  “Calder Vale  Self-Help  Society”  (13) both  failed. 

The  failure  of  a co-operative  boot  factory  at  Northamp- 
ton was  attributed  by  Mr.  Ballard  to  want  of  capital 
and  experience  of  management.  (M)  One  case  was 
mentioned  where  the  system  proved  a failure  and 
was  disliked  by  the  operatives  (13),  and  the  African 
Mill  Company  stated  that  “ what  few  instances  there 
“ are  of  co-operative  production  have  been  failures 
“ and  must  do  so  in  a trade  where  the  profits  arc 
“ so  small  ...  as  there  is  no  room  to  turn 
“ round.”  (1S) 


334.  The  experience  of  co-operative  distribution  Co-operative  | 
appears,  though  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  scanty,  distribution. 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  successful.  Mr.  Mullin  (17) 
stated  that  in  Oldham  co-operative  stores  are  fairly 
supported,  but  not  so  much  as  might  he  expected, 

.because  the  workmen  arc  of  opinion  that  they  have 
a better  choice  by  going  to  individual  tradesmen. 

Both  at  Burnley  (1S)  and  at  Halifax  (lu),  however,  they 
were  stated  to  be  “ very  successful.”  Mr.  Beever 
considered  that  great  advantages  are  gained  from 
distributive  co-operation,  for  provisions  can  thus  bo 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  334.]  obtained  “ pure  ” and  cheaper  than  otherwise.  (‘) 
Numerous  co-opei-ative  societies  were  mentioned  as 
purchasing  goods  from  the  co-operative  boot  factories 
at  Kettering  and  Leicester.  (2)  It  may  be  noted,  with 
regard  to  the  Provident  Societies  Act,  that  Mr.  Ballard 
considered  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
the  law  were  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  funds 
of  trade  unions  being  invested  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction. (3) 


2.  HOURS. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OP  HOURS. 

Textile.  335.  Throughout  the  main  branches  of  the  textile 
Ordinary  trades  the  hours  of  ordinary  work  are  returned  by  both 
textile  U the  employers  and  employed  as  56  a week,  or  56&  including 
trades.  an  additional  half-horn’  for  cleaning.  This  uniformity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  in 
these  industries  are  women,  and  their  hours  of  labour 
Overtime.  are  limited  by  the  Factory  Act. 

336.  On  the  part  of  the  operatives,  however,  there  are 
complaints  of  overtime  being  worked  in  contravention 
of  the  Act.  In  the  cotton  industry  this  takes  the  form 
of  what  is  called  “cribbing”  time,  i.e.,  the  habit  of 
managers  and  overlookers  of  insisting  upon  tbe  opera- 
tives beginning  work  a few  minutes  before  the  time 
fixed,  and  leaving  off  a few  minutes  later,  by  which 
some  three  or  four  hours’  work  may  be  added  to  the 
week’s  total,  or  according  to  the  calculation  of  another 
witness  it  might  amount  to  15  or  20  minutes  a day. 
This  is  especially  a grievance  for  those  operatives  who 
are  paid  by  the  day  and  receive  no  extra  payment  for 
such  overtime,  whilst  the  piece  workers  receive  their 
share  of  the  extra  production  which  results.^)  The 
employers  considered  that  this  complaint  about  cribbing 
time  was  much  exaggerated,  although  they  did  not 
deny  that  the  machinery  did  occasionally  start  a few 
minutes  early  and  stop  a few  minutes  late.  Mr.  Raw- 
liuson,  however,  in  an  experience  of  57  years,  had  only 
known  of  one  case  in  which  so  much  as  20  minutes’ 
overtime  was  thus  worked  in  a day,  and  stated  that  the 
fines  inflicted  under  the  Factory  Act  are  usually  for 
three,  four,  or  five  minutes.  Mr.  Allen  Russell,  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  stated,  moreover,  that  when  time 
was  thus  “cribbed”  it  was  generally  done  by  the 
managers  without  the  consent  of  the  employers.  (3) 
According  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Superintending  Inspector 
for  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  the  operatives 
of  Lancashire  might  stamp  oat  the  system  of  cribbing 
time  in  three  months  if  they  chose,  but  it  has  been  his 
experience  that  the  inspectors  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  work-people  in  proving  a breach  of  the  law 
of  this  nature.  (“)  The  practice  of  cribbing  time  was 
said  by  Mr.  Prior,  Inspector  for  the  Halifax  and 
Huddersfield  District,  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  cotton  trade,  and  this  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Yates,  a worsted  coating  manufacturer, 
who  expressed  astonishment  at  hearing  of  the  custom, 
which  he  did  not  think  was  ever  known  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire^).  The  operatives  in  the  woollen 
and  worsted  industries,  however,  had  complaints  to 
make  with  regard  to  overtime,  which  they  said  was 
occasionally  worked  by  women  and  children,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  Factory  Act,  as  much  as  two 
hours  a day.  The  men  are  also  employed  overtime  in 
case  of  pressure,  sometimes  to  8 or  9,  or  even  10  o’clock 
at  night,  but  if  the  pressure  lasts  for  more  than  a short 
time  a separate  set  of  men  are  generally  employed  on 
a night  shift. f)  A worsted  manufacturer  at  Leicester 
stated  that  ovei’time  was  not  usual,  but  that  during 
pressure  “ there  are  cases  in  which  a spinner  may,  for 
“ the  convenience  of  his  business,  wish  to  run  the 
“ cards  and  the  combs  overtime,  in  which  case  ho 
“ would  be  obliged  to  put  men  on  to  do  the  work  for  a 
“ few  hours  extra  at  night.”  Mr.  Prior  seated  that 
the  complaints  with  regard  to  overtime  which  reached 
him  from  the  worsted  trade  generally  referred  to  the 
machinery  not  being  stopped  “ sharply  for  the  half- 
“ past  12  or  the  1 o’clock  for  cleaning  on  Saturdays.” 
There  was  said  to  he  very  little  overtime  worked  in  the 
silk,  jute,  and  linen  industries.^) 


voi.  ii..  p.  ; isauaru.  u*,oao-s.  mgesi,,  voi.  i.,  p.y.  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.!)!*  and  100.  Digest,  Voi.  I.,  p.  11.  (5)  Digest. 
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337.  There  are,  however,  certain  industries  connected 
with  the  textile  trades  which  are  confined  chiefly  a 
entirely  to  male  labour,  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  limitation  of  hours  in  the  Factory  Act,  and  in  some 
of  these  the  length  and  the  irregularity  of  the  hours  is 
a serious  grievance. 

(a.)  The  class  of  operatives  who  appear  to  have  the 
most  to  complain  of  in  this  respect  are  the  willeyers 
and  fettlers,  especially  those  in  the  Leeds  district.  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  by  them  is  said  to  be 
66  a week,  of  which  six  hours  are  considered  to  be 
overtime,  but  without  extra  payment.  In  the  busy 
season,  however,  one  set  of  men  has  worked  as  much 
as  90  hours  in  the  week,  exclusive  of  meal  times  in 
only  four  shifts.  The  hours  are  not  fixed,  and  “when 
“ a man  goes  to  the  mill  in  the  morning  be  scarcely 
“ knows  what  time  he  is  going  to  give  over  at  night.” 
Men  may  he  recpiired  to  work  all  day,  all  night,  aiid 
up  to  six  o’clock  the  next  day.  “ One  firm  has  worked 
“ now  for  over  20  yoars,  with  very  short  intermission 
“ till  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  10  and  10.30.”  “It  is 
“ called  the  ordinary  time  when  men  are  at  work  till 
“ nine  o’clock  at  night.”  The  Leeds  and  District 
Willeyers  and  Fettlers’  Union  gives  the  following  table 
of  hours  worked  bv  one  firm  for  88  weeks  consecutively, 
and  adds  that  “ the  young  men  feeders  and  minders 
“ average  eight  hours  a week  more  ” than  those  given 
in  the  table. 

2 weeks  from  6.0  a.m.  to  7.0  p.m. 

12  ' „ 6.0  „ „ 8.0  „ 


lift.; 

Cmtrtj.™, 

tote 


Uniat! 

Min?  1 


O „ O.V  „ „ 8.0U  „ 

42  „ 6.0  „ „ 9.0  „ 

26  „ 5.0  ,,  „ 9.0  „ 

Moreover,  the  willeyers  and  fettlers  have  to  take  the 
place  of  women  feeders  at  meal  times,  so  that  they 
may  have  to  wait  till  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  they  can  get  their  own  meals.  Fettlers  are 
also  employed  in  cleaning  the  machinery  on 
Sundays.  ('-) 

(5.)  The  operatives  employed  in  dyeing  have  also  (6,)£jn 
grievances  with  regard  to  long  hours.  In  Leicester 
adult  males  engaged  in  this  trade  are  said  to  work 
59  hours  a week,  and  the  women  and  young  persons 
55  hours.  In  Halifax,  however,  it  was  stated  that 
overtime  is  very  common  in  the  dye  works ; 70  and  80 
hours  a week  are  said  to  be  the  average  working  time, 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  men  have  worked 
90  hours.  The  representatives  of  the  “ Bradford  Dis- 
trict Society  of  Dyers”  stated  that  boys,  as  well  as 
adults,  are  occasionally  employed  overtime  in  defiance 
of  tbe  law,  and  that  some  boys  are  now  working  until 
10  or  11  p.m.  They  considered  that  overtime  ought  to  >, 
be  abolished  in  all  cases,  and  that  employment  would 
thereby  be  made  more  regular.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Dyers,  Crabbers,  Singers,  and  Finishers 
complains  that  the  hours  of  work  are  “ very  irregular : 

“ some  weeks  20  hours,  other  weeks  80,  or  more,” 
and  believes  that  this  irregularity  is  rendered  unneces- 
sarily great  by  the  habit  of  keeping  some  part  of  the 
machinery  idle  whilst  the  rest  is  working  overtime. 

“We  have  known  45  out  of  99  men  in  one  department 
“ have  to  return  home  for  the  day  without  starting 
“ work,  the  54  remaining  men  working  among  them 
“ 564  hours,  or  an  average  of  16  hours  per  man.”  (s) 

(e.)  The  representatives  of  the  Bradford  and  District 
Machine  Wool  Combers’  Association  stated  that  there 
were  two  distinct  sets  of  workers  in  this  industry 
engaged  on  day  and  night  shifts.  About  40  per  cent, 
of  those  engaged  on  the  day  shitt  are  females,  and  the 
regular  factory  hours  are  worked.  At  night  only  adult 
male  labour  is  employed,  and  the  hours  are  very  long, 
lasting  from  5.15  p.m.  to  6 a.m.  without  a break,  no 
meal  times  being  allowed.  Also  in  times  of  pressnro, 
the  men  on  the  night  shift  are  required  to  begin  work 
on  Saturday  at  1 p.m.  and  to  work  until  10  or  11  p.m. 
that  night,  and  to  start  again  at  12  p.m.  on  Sunday 
night,  f)  _ 

(d.)  The  representative  of  the  Bradford  Wool  Sorters’ 
Association  stated  that  it  “ has  become  tbe  custom 
“ now  to  work  overtime  amongst  wool  sorters,”  but 
that  no  night  work  is  done  by  them.  The  overtime 
generally  prevails  after  the  great  wool  sales,  and  the 
men  would  like  their  employment  to  he  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year,  as  they  consider  tho 
alternation  of  overtime  and  idleness  is  quite  unnecessary. 


(>)  Digest,  Voi.  II..  pp.  9,  10.  Answers  to  Schedules  (rf  Qnestions 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  0 : PART  L,  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


(4)]  Mr.  G.  P.  Arnold  Poster,  however,  stated  that  it  would 
bo  very  difficult  to  avoid  irregularity  in  the  work  of 
wool  sorters,  as  an  employer  cannot  buy  wool  all  the 
year  round.  (') 

Cwibiso.  338.  In  the  three  branches  of  the  clothing  trades,  with 
imrsti  regard  to  which  most  information  has  been  obtained, 
iwrm  yjZ  i the  hosiery,  boot  and  shoe,  and  tailoring  trades, 
Sis*  the  hours  of  work  tend  to  become  shorter  and  more 
" ' regular  than  was  formerly  the  case,  this  change  being 
due  chiefly  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  workers 
from  their  own  homes  and  workshops  into  factories  or 
workshops  owned  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  the 
employers. 

339.  The  introduction  of  machinery  worked  bysteam- 
Hosiery  power  lias  almost  entirely  transformed  the  hosiery  trade 
=*•  from  a domestic  to  a factory  industry ; and  as  the 
majority  of  the  operatives  are  females  their  horn's  are 
limited  by  the  Factory  Act.  In  some  cases  the  hours 
worked  are  even  less  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Act. 
Thus,  Mr.  Tyler,  a hosiery  manufacturer  at  Leicester, 
stated  that  the  hours  were  nominally  the  factory  honrs, 
but  really  about  54  a week,  and  the  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Hosiery  Union  states  that  they  have 
been  “reduced  to  eight  hours.”  There  are,  however, 
several  complaints  from  the  operatives  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  overtime  which  is  worked,  and  which 
the  Rotary  Power  Frame  Work  Emitters’  Society  con- 
siders “ the  greatest  curse  in  the  trade;  no  extra  pay 
for  it.”  The  witnesses  representing  the  Midland 
Counties  Hosiery  Federation  stated  that  overtime  was 
frequently  worked,  and  one  witness  had  known  cases 
in  which  women  worked  for  15  hours  a day  for  three 
months  in  succession.  Night  work  was  also  said  to  be 
prevalent,  especially  at  Sutton,  Mansfield,  and  Ilkeston. 
The  members  of  this  society  consider  that  the  overtime 
worked  is  unnecessary  and  tends  to  increase  the 
irregularity  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  stated 
that  as  the  trade  is  a seasonal  one  it  is  necessary  to 
work  overtime  during  the  busy  season,  and  that  at 
Leicester  for  a month  or  two  in  the  year  the  men 
worked  15  hours  a day  with  the  sanction  of  the  union. 
The  men  themselves  preferred  working  overtime  to 
adopting  the  double-shift  system,  as  night  work  on 
fine  gauge  machinery  is  bad  for  the  eyesight,  and  the 
machines  suffer  from  being  handled  by  two  different 
workers.  The  members  of  the  Hand  Frame-Work 
Knitters’  Federation  still  carry  on  their  work  in  small 
or  domestic  workshops,  and  are  said  to  have  “ no 
“ standard  hours ; the  men  will  work  10,  12,  or  from 
“ 14  to  16  hours  a day  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
“ work.”!2). 

-St  ^0.  The  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of 
ad  shoo  Boot  and  Shoe  0 peratives  stated  that  as  the  factory 
'-vfc.  system  now  prevailed  the  honrs  of  labour  were  uniform 
in  some  branches  throughout  the  trade,  but  as  the 
Workshops  Act  only  applied  to  women  and  young 
persons,  the  hours  of  rivetters  and  finishers,  who  could 
work  without  their  assistance,  were  not  limited  by  law. 
The  union  has,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
54  hours’  week  for  clickers  and  machinists,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  extend  it  to  rivetters  and  finishers. 
The  hours  worked  in  some  districts  appear  to  be  still 
less.  Thus,  the  average  hours  worked  by  different 
classes  of  workmen  in  10  representative  Leeds  firms, 
as  found  by  the  accountant  who  had  examined  their 
books  on  behalf  of  the  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  were  for  rivetters  50J  hours  a week,  and 
for  clickers,  finishers,  and  machinists,  53  hours.  Another 
manufacturer  stated  that  his  factory  at  Leeds  worked 
521  hours,  whilst  one  owned  by  him  at  Pudsey  worked 

00  hours,  and  that  the  shorter  time  in  Leeds  was 
adopted  partly  because  people  in  towns  did  not  rise 
quite  so  early  as  they  did  in  the  country.  Two  shoe 
manufacturers  at  Stafford  gave  the  hours  of  their  work- 
people as  52|  and  about  50  respectively.  The  average 
hours  for  clickers  in  Loudon  were  given  by  Mr.  Green 
as  54  in  English  firms  and  48  in  Jewish  firms,  but  the 
London  Society  of  Clickers  and  Rough  Stuff  Cutters 
quotes  the  hours  for  English  and  Jewish  firms  as  56  and 

01  respectively.  Overtime  is  said  to  be  frequently 
worked,  as  the  trade  is  a seasonal  one,  and  Mr.  Green 
considered  that  the  overtime  might  he  better  regulated 
than  is  the  case.  The  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives  is  also  said  to  disapprove  of  overtime  and  to 
)e  1’1  favour  of  some  arrangement  between  masters  and 
workmen  which  would  regulate  work  and  make  it  steady 


throughout  the  year.  They  acknowledge,  however,  [§S40t] 
that  the  nature  of  the  trade  places  several  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement.  Complaints  are  made 
both  in  London  and  in  Leeds  of  the  long  honrs  worked 
by  the  foreign  Jews  who  have  recently  entered  the 
trade,  especially  in  the  slipper-making  branch('). 

341.  In  the  tailoring  trade  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the*Tailor- 
tlie  hours  at  present,  although  the  men’s  unions  are  ing  trade, 
endeavouring  to  secure  it,  but  different  hours  are 
customary  in  various  districts.  Thus  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors  states  that  the  hours  “vary  in 
different  districts  from  9 to  16  hours  per  day,”  and 
Mr.  Heir,  who  represented  this  society,  stated  that  no 
regular  system  of  hours  obtained.  In  the  North  of 
England  a nine  hours’  day  is  general,  hut  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Dublin,  and  other  large 
centres  there  are  no  fixed  hours.  The  trade  is  seasonal, 
and  as  piece-work  prevails,  a man’s  honrs  last  as  long 
as  the  garment  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  In  summer 
men  may  have  to  work  1 2 or  14  hours  a day.  Several  of 
the  employers  state  that  the  length  of  the  hours  is  left 
entirely  to  the  men.  Thus,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Davis, 
tailors  at  Reading,  state  that  their  men  “ work  as  much 
“ or  little  as  they  please ; the  workshop  is  open  to 
them  from  2 a.m.  to  any  hour  they  desire  up  to 
“ 10  p.m,”  and  Messrs.  H.  verity  and  Sons,  tailors  at 
Manchester,  state  that  their  rales  are  for  work  to 
continue  “ from  6 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  with  two  hours  off  for 
“ meal-times  in  summer,  and  from  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m., 

“ with  same  meal-times,  in  winter  ; but  the  men  come 
“ in  when  they  have  a mind  to,  viz.,  8,  8.30,  and 
“ 9 o’clock  in  the  morning.”  The  International 

Tailors,  Machinists,  and  PreSsers’  Union  gives  the 
honrs  recognised  by  it  as  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  with 
one  and  a half  hours  off ; and  the  London  Clothiers’ 

Cutters’  Union  states  that  the  honrs  for  its  members  are 
48  a week.(3)  The  following  table  of  the  hours  worked 
by  tailors  in  nine  towns  in  Scotland  is  taken  from  a 
table  of  hours  and  wages  in  various  districts  in  Scot- 
land compiled  by  the  Soottish  National  Operative 
Tailors’  Society  from  the  returns  of  its  branches, 
published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Statistical  Tables  and 
Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  1891 : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Men  in  the  Trade  in  the 
District,  the  Weekly  Hours  of  Labour,  and 
Particulars  of  the  Overtime  Worked,  taken  from 
a table  compiled  by  the  Scottish  National  Operative 
Tailors’  Society. 

(Arranged  in  ascending  order  of  hours.) 


Aberdeen 

Dumfries 

Hawick 

Kirkcaldy 

Perth 

Stirling 

Airdrie 


Partially  observed. 

Very  little : a or  10  hours  per  wc 
in  summer  in  some  shops. 

A good  deal  in  non-union  shops. 


To  a groat  extent  in  busy  season. 


Ayr  - 
Dundee 


I 


When  required. 
In  busy  season. 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  overtime,  Mr.  Allen, 
representing  the  Master  Tailors’  Association,  stated 
that  this  was  unavoidable  in  a seasonal  trade,  and  that 
the  men  are  themselves  glad  to  he  able  to  make  up  the 
time  lost  during  slack  periods  of  trade.  (*) 

342.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  change  Recent  re- 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  these  industries  from  *he  honrs  f 
domestic  trades  to  those  carried  on  in  workshops  or  i#tour”r  ° 
factories  has  been  accompanied  by  a gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  this  statement  appears 
to  be  verified  by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[5  342.]  average  weekly  Lours  of  labour  in  the  clothing  trades 
during  the  years  1850,  I860,  1870, 1880,  and  1890 : — 

Table  showing  Mean  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Hours 
obtained  from  Returns  on  Honrs  of  Work  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  1890. 

Class  of  Work.  1850.  1800.  1870.  1880.  1890. 

Tailoring,  England  . - 68'11  G1'31  60'64  57'B4  58'58 

Tailoring,  Scotland  - - GO ' Oil  G8'2  57'1G  GG'SB  54’6G 

Boot  and  shoe  making  - GG'OO  59 ’48  56'07  54‘78  54'48 

Hosiery  - - - 62'75  59 '25  58'88  G3‘83  B5’83 

It  must  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  table  that 
the  domestic  character  of  the  industries  during  the 
earlier  years  rendered  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  length 
of  the  hours  worked,  and  that  the  averages  for  the 
years  1850  and  I860  are  therefore  obtained  from  a very 
much  smaller  number  of  returns  than  is  the  case  in  the 
last  two.  decades.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  returns  are  from  employers, 
and  that  the  hours  given  in  the  returns  from  trade 
unions  are,  as  a rule,  above  the  average  which  has  been 
obtained. 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW. 

• “ The  Higlit  Hours’  Day.” 

Arguments  348.  (a.)  In  the  clothing  and  textile  trades  very  little 
tdrtt  hours’  stress  was  laid  upon  non-economio  arguments  in  favour 
day.  of  an  oigbt  hours’  day,  nlthough  it  was  taken  for  granted 

by  many  of  the  opponents  of  such  limitation  in  hoars 
«e  om  . f^at  it  would  in  itself  bo  desirable  apart  from  the 
attendant  economic  disadvantages.  It  was,  however, 
suggested  by  some  of  the  operatives  that  “ eight  hours 
“ out  of  24  is  sufficient  for  any  man  to  toil,”  (')  and 
that  an  eight  hours’  day  “ would  be  the  means  of 
“ keeping  up  a better  physical  state  of  the  workers.”  (2) 
The  employers  also  admitted  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
in  the  past  had  led  to  an  improved  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  workers,  who  had,  it  was  stated, 
made  good  use  of  their  leisure.  f) 
nm-Bc°'  (&•)  The  principal  argument  brought  forward  by  the 
K)lThat it  advocates  of  an  eight  hours’  day  is  that  the  restriction 
would  tend  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  consequently,  of  the  output 
them-  °f  the  workers  already  employed,  would  lead  to  a 
employed,  demand  for  additibhal  workers,  and  hence  to  the 
employment  of  what  is  at  present  surplus  labour. 
Thus  the  representative  of  the  Brechin  Factory 
Workers’  Union  believed  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  a 
legislative  eight  hours’  day  would  be  to  l'aise  wages, 
because  a large  amount  of  surplus  labonr  would  be 
taken  up,  and  he  knew  of  no  more  potent  factor  to 
raise  wages  than  the  dearth  of  labour.  This  witness 
regarded  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed  as 
a sufficient  reason  for  passing  an  Eight  Hours’  Act, 
irrespective  of  any  further  conseouences  attaching  to 
it : — “ I consider  that  every  man  haB  a right  to  earn  a 
“ living,  if  possible,  and  by  any  means,  by  shortening 
“ the  hours  of  labour,  or  anything  else,  and  that  if  we 
“ can  devise  some  means  whereby  that  man  will  earn  a 
“ living  which  he  cannot  otherwise,  then  I think  we 
“ ought  to  adopt  that  scheme,  whatever  it  is.”  (4) 
This  same  object,  of  employing  surplus  labour,  was 
put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  Leeds 
Willeyers  and  Fettlers’  Union,  the  Bradford  and 
District  Power  Loom  Overlookers’  Society,  the  National 
Union  of  Boot  Clickers,  and  the  Midland  Counties 
Hosiery  Federation.  Mr.  Bower,  a member  of  the  last- 
named  society,  believed  that  the  curtailment  of  the 
hours  would  reduce  the  number  of  paupers,  and  conse- 
quently lower  the  rates,  and  that  this  would  counter- 
balance any  economic  loss  involved.  (5)  Some  witnesses 
were  asked  to  explain  whether  they  would  advocate  a 
further  reduction  of  hours,  if  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  “ fresh  crops  of  unemployed  ” had  arisen,  but 
they  declined  to  give  any  very  decided  opinion  on 
this  point,  although  they  considered  that,  it  might 
then  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  hours  from  eight  to 
sever,  or  even  six.  It  would,  however,  be  better  to 
.. . . try  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours’  day  first,  “ and  then 

the  output  they  would  see."  (°)  Another  argument  brought 

would  not  forward  in  advocacy  of  a reduction-  in  hours  is  in 

(*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  77.  (a)  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  56.  (3)  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  7679-85, 7880-82.  (<)  Digest,  Vo!.  II.,  p.  75.  (*)  Digest, 
Vol.  II.,  p.76.  («)  Digest.Vol.il.,  pp.  74. 77. 


direct  opposition  to  that  given  above.  This  is  tlw 
statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  jate  workers  in 
Dundee  and  the  hosiery  workers,  that  the  output  of 


“ WUIB.OIO,  emu.  tue  output  of 

those  now  employed  would  not  be  diminished  if  thev 
worked  a shorter  day.  (■)  The  representative  of  the 
Brechin  Factory  Workers’  Union  also  stated  that  he 
believed  the  production  of  the  workers  would  not  he 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hoars 
although  it  would  suffer  some  diminution.  (!)  Sevorai  (iiii  n 
witnesses  expressed  a conviction  that  shorter  hours  « 
would  not  involve  lower  wages,  or  that  such  a result  *•»“ 
would  be  temporary  only.  This  opinion  was,  however  K }£, 
said  in  some  cases  to  be  founded  upon  past  experience' 
when  reduction  in  hours  had  not  been  attended  by  any 
reduction  in  wages,  and  not  upon  a consideration  of 
present  economic  conditions.  (3)  One  witness  believed 
that  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  might  be 
avoided  because  “all  the  inventive  genius  has  not  yet 
“ been  expended  upon  machinery,”  but  that  if  this  were 
not  the  case  the  increased  cost  would  not  fall  upon  the 
workpeople  (4).  Several  witnesses  also  stated  that  they  (|r,| 
had  no  fear  of  being  placod  at  a disadvantage  with 
regard  to  foreign  competition,  and  others  that  they  „ 
were  prepared  to  risk  any  danger  that  there  might  be  jSSSJ* 
in  this  direction.  Two  witnesses  believed  that  other 
countries  would  soon  follow  if  England  took  the  lead  in 
introducing  the  eight  hours’  day,  but  others,  again, 
were  prepared  to  support  the  movement  in  England 
irrespective  of  the  action  taken  in  other  countries,  f') 

The  president  of  the  Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federa- 
tion thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  international 
understanding  and  international  reduction  of  the  hours, 
but  was  certain  from  his  own  observation  of  workmen 
abroad  and  at  home,  that  Englishmen  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  own  whilst  working  less  hours  than  they 
do  in  France  or  Belgium.  (") 


344.  To  sum  up  briefly,  therefore,  the  arguments  in  SummiTi 
favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day  aro  as  follows  (1)  That 
a restriction  of  hours,  whilst  likely  to  conduce  to  the  andrii 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  those  employed,  is  hour,,|k' 
especially  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
advocates  assert  that  the  output  of  the  present  workers 
will  not  bo  decreased ; (2)  that  it  will  nob  reduce  wages 
nor  cause  trade  to  suffer  from  foreign  competition, 
because  any  increase  of  cost  of  production  may  be 
avoided  by  improvements  in  machinery  or  the  improved 
efficiency  of  the  workers,  or  at  any  rate  will  not  fall 
upon  wages,  since  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  past ; and 
(3)  that  even  if  these  dangers  were  incurred,  they  must 
be  risked,  on  the  ground  that  reduced  hours  would 
mean  “ the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.” 


345.  (a.)  It  lias  already  been  stated  that  the  majority  Arp'^ 
of  the  witnesses  appeared  to  consider  a shorter  working  films’ 
day  desirable  from  a nou-economic  standpoint.  One  day’ 
employer,  however,  stated  that  there  was  no  need  for 
a reduction  of  hours  on  the  ground  of  physical 
exhaustion  in  the  textile  trades,  since  the  introduction 
of  so  much  machinery  had  made  the  work  very  light, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  further  leisure  would  conduce 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  operatives.(7) 

(5.)  All  the  opponents  of  an  eight  hours’  day  agreed  (6.)  .Es- 
in stating  that  a reduction  of  hours  must  inorease  the  ““‘Ihii 
cost  of  production.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  efficiency  the  out1:! 
of  the  workers  cannot  he  increased.  In  worsted  spinning  jj" 
three-fourths  of  the  women  are  employed  on  piece-work,  increud 
and  are  therefore  working  already  at  the  greatest  speed 
possible  for  them  ; no  time  is  lost  between  taking  off  one 
piece  of  work  and  putting  on  another,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  more  out  of  the  machinery  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  than  is  obtained  at  present. (“)  lu  the 
jute  trade  also  it  was  said  that  the  output  within  a given 
time  oould  not  be  increased,  “ it  goes  by  clockwork,  and 
“ if  there  is  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  a stoppage  there  is  a 
“ quarter  of  an  hour  loss  at  the  end  of  the  weekexactlj', 

“ it  can  never  be  made  up.”  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  there  are  standing  charges  in  the  jute  industry 
that  cannot  be  reduced  when  the  hours  are  reduced,  so 
that  a reduction  of  hours  from  56  to  48  a week  would 
involve  a loss  of  275,0001.  to  the  trade  per  annum,  which 
must  fall  either  upon  wages  or  upon  profits-!9).  The 
witnesses  who  represented  the  operatives  in  the  cotton 


* It  may  be  noted  that  the  recont  change  of  altitude  among  the 
operatives  in  the  Lancashire  textile  industry  with  regard  to  tfieauoi'uori 
of  a legal  eight  horn's’  day  has  taken  place  since  their  evidence  wo- 
given  before  the  Commission. 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56.  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  70.  (!)  Digest,  Vol.  IL. 

n.  75.  P)  Digest  I..  p.  66.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  75, 76,  77.  ( ) Diges  . 
Vol.  I..p.  60.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  v.  66.  Digest,  Vol.  II,  PP-  J5' j7’ 

(«)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  76  P). Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  I.,  7863-m. 

7883-86.  <s)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  76.  (°)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.i, 
10,629-10.040. 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  C:  PART  I.,  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


•is.)]  trade  also  asserted  that  shorter  hours  would  mean  an 
iUI  increased  coat  of  production,  which  could  not  be  com- 
pensated for  by  improved  machinery  or  methods  of 
n tit  work.(‘)  It  was  further  stated  that  owing  to  the  severity 
JSiht  of  foreign  competition,  the  English  textile  and  hosiery 
viirttj  trades  would  not  be  able  to  stand  this  increased  cost 
of  production.  The  cotton  industry  is  especially  exposed 
to  competition  from  India,  and  an  advance  of  one-fifth 
in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  would  probably  mean  a 
stoppage  of  the  trade  to  India,  China,  and  Japan. (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  operatives  are  aware  that  the  margin 
of  profit  left  to  the  employers  by  the  present  conditions 
of  the  trade  will  not  bear  further  reduction!3)  Statistics 
were  quoted  to  show  how  great  the  competition  of  other 
countries  with  Great  .Britain  is  in  the  jute  industry. 
Whilst  the  United  Kingdom  had  in  the  year  1841  a 
practical  monopoly  of  this  industry,  at  the  present  time 
it  manufactures  . only  about  one-third  of  the  total 
production.  During  the.  last-  20  years  the  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  material  in  Great  Britain  has  increased 
only  72  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  the  continent  has 
increased  556  per  cent.,  that  of  America  200  per  cent., 
and  that  of  India  550  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  would  therefore  ruin  the  trade,  and  the 
manufacturers  would  probably  remove  their  works  to 
India!4.)  In  the  worsted  trade  manufacturers  are  already 
severely  handicapped  by  the  longer  hours  worked  and 
the  tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  trade 
would  pass  over  to  Germany  if  the  hours  were  reduced 
in  England!5)  Germany  is  also  the  chief  competitor  of 
England  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  any  reduction  of  hours 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a similar  change  in  Ger- 
many  would  prove  very  injurious  to  the  English  trade!6) 
Another  objection  to  a legal  restriction  of  hours  was 
«l  brought  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  clothing 
~‘v'-  trades.  These  trades  are  all  seasonal  in  character,  and 
cannot  therefore  work  a uniform  number  of  hours 
throughout  the  year.  If  the  working  hours  were 
restricted  to  eight,  this  would  debar  the  workers  from 
making  up  in  the  busy  season  for  time  lost  during  slack 
periods,  and  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  tem- 
porary hands  during  part  of  the  year,  which  would  add 
to  the  irregularity  of  employment!7) 

£*ms01  3-H5-  The  arguments  against  an  eight  hours’  day  are 

a-sin  therefore  briefly  :—(l)  that  a further  reduction  of  hours 
is  not  necessary  for  the  physical  and  moral  wellbeing 
of  the  workers ; (2)  that  it  would  inevitably  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  and  so  render  English  manu- 
facturers unable  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
foreign  rivals ; and  (3)  that  an  arbitrary  limitation  of 
hours  is  inapplicable  to  trades  which  are  subject  to 
alternating  busy  and  slack  periods. 

347.  Opinions  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day  have 
'i.-bonrs'  b^n  expressed  by  the  operatives  in  the  Dundee  jute 
*■  trade,  the  Forfar  linen  trade,  the  hosiery  trade,  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  some  branches  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries,  the  carpet  weaving  trade,  and  a 
minority  of  the  . operatives  in  the  cotton  industry,  and 
also  by  the  President  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  methods  by  which  they  wish  shorter  hours  to  be 
adopted  are  not  always  stated,  but  when  stated  they 
fall  into  three  different  classes. 

‘ (,£')  The  majority  of  the  witnesses  are  in  favour  of 

r u.  the  restriction  of  the  hours  by  legislation,  which  is  to 

I;;’?*7  bo  compulsory  upon  all  trades  alike.  An  Act  should 
; he  passed  placing  the  maximum  limit  of  hours  at  48 
a week,  though  men  should  not  bo  compelled  to  work 
op  to  this  limit,  and  this  restriction  should  be  imposed 
even  in  cases  where  a large  body  of  workers  after  due 
and  careful  consideration  are  convinced  that  it  would 
he  injurious  to  their  trade.  It  would  bo  necessary  to 
enforce  obedience  by  the  infliction  of  a fine  or  other 
penalty  upon  those  who  violated  the  Act,  both  parties 
Joan  infringement,  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
being  subject  to  the  punishment.  One  witness  expressed 
a belief,  however,  that  such  infringements  would  not 
otten  occur,  as  when  once  the  law  was  passed  men 
would  conform  to  it  as  readily  as  to  other  laws.(8)  It 
as  admitted  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  insert 
' auses  Providing  for  longer  hours  of  work  in  exceptional 
eases.  The  trades  which  thus  advocate  a universal  and 
pP“*?°ry  limitation  of  hours  are,  as  a rule,  those  in 
Men  the  number  of  workers  is  comparatively  small 
r their  organisation  weak ; and  the  reasons  brought 
„r£d  in  support  of  it  are  that  small  societies  could 
t cttect  such  a change  by  their  own  strength,  that  the 


w ™*  77' 88'  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  II., pp. 


i.  (“)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  1140-68. 
(M  Digest.  Vol.  I.,  p.  66.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  I.. 
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trade  unions  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  in  looking 
after  wages,  without  arranging  hours, (‘)  and  that 

legal  enactments  prevent  driving  back  to  the  old 
conditions  ” as  sometimes  happens  after  the  award  of  a 
board  of  arbitration!2)  The  President  of  the  Bradford 
Power  Loom  Overlookers’  Society  advocated  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  iu 
the  textile  trades,  on  the  ground  that  the  workers  in 
these  trades  were  chiefly  women,  and  therefore  badly 
organised  and  unable  to  effect  a rednetion  of  the  hours 
for  themselves!3)  Only  one  witness  advocated  a legal 
eight  hours’  day,  subject  to  trade  option.  This  was  a 
member  of  the  Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation, 
who  considered  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  giving  the 
majority  of  the  operatives  in  each  trade  power  to  decide 
for  or  against  the  adoption  of  an  eight  hours’  day.  In 
whatever  trade  it  was  thus  adopted,  the  Eight  Honrs 
Act  would  become  binding  upon  both  employers  and 
employed!4) 

(o.)  Four  other  witnesses  were  in  favour  of  a reduction 
of  hours,  but  not  of  legislative  interference  iu  the  matter, 
which  they  considered  should  he  arranged  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
As  trade  unions  have  been  successful  in  the  past  in  effect- 
ing a considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  they 
believed  that  the  question  might  be  left  in  their  hands 
for  the.  future,  (s)  and  they  urged  that  in  each  trade  the 
operatives  should  seek  by  combination  to  procure  the 
limitation  of  the. hours  to  eight,  or  to  such  other  length 
as  would  heat  suit  the  requirements  of  that  trade!0) 

3.  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

348.  Very  little  information  is  contained  in  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  Stale  and  municipal  employ- 
ment. In  the  answers  to  the  schedules  of  questions 
issued  to  associations  of  employes,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  International  Tailors',  Machinists,  and 
Dressers’  Union  (London  and  Provinces),  and  by  the 
Clothiers’  Cutters’  Union  (London)  to  the  effect  that 
Government  employes  were  paid  lower  wages,  and  in 
one  instance  worked  longer  hours  than  those  enraloyed 
by  private  firms.(')  With  regard  to  Government 
contracts,  all  persons  who  tender  for  them  in  the  hosiery 
and  boot  and  shoe  industries  must,  it  was  stated, 

Suarantee  the  payment  of  the  “current”  rate  of  wages. 

his  rale  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  broken,  and 
evasion  is  also  to  some  extent  made  possible,  because 
the  term  “ current  rate”  is  not  sufficiently  definite-H 
Under  this  rule  Government  contracts  may  be  executed 
in  the  lowest  paying  districts,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
the  contracts  in  the  hosiery  trade  had  by  this  means 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  paid  for  all  other 
classes  of  work.(B)  This  latter  statement,  made  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  President  of  the  Midland  Counties’ 
Hosiery  Federation,  was  corroborated  by  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Hosiery  Union;  “ Government 
“ orders  given  out  . . . are  made  on  competitive 
“ terms  of  such  a nature  that  employers  cannot  make 
“ it  pay  them  by  working  it  honestly.  Have  to  put 
“ common  yarn  in,  make  them  on  different  machines, 
“ and  employ  boy  or  girl  labour.  The  result  is  that 
“ instead  of  the  Government  work  being  any  good  to 
“ the  town  or  country,  it  is  an  evil,  for  all  other  classes 
“ of  work  are  reduced  iu  price  through  the  same. 
“ Tenders  should  not  be  accepted  from  firms  who 
“ tender  so  low  that  they  have  to  take  the  loss  from 
“ work-peoplo’s  wages.”  A similar  statement  was 
furnished  by  the  Nottingham  Rotary  Power  Framework 
Knitters’  Society,  who  added  that  “nearly  all  the 
“ Government  orders  for  hosiery  go  to  the  firms  who 
“ pay  less  than  the  statement  price  to  their  work- 
“ people.”  Mr.  Holmes  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Government  contracts  “ instead  of  being  a blessing  to 
“ tho  men  were  a curse.”  (10) 


4.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION  OF 
FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS,  AND 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 


349.  In  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Workshops  for  the  year  ending  October  1892,  Mr. 
Whymper  statos  that  “ the  principal  objects  of  the 
" Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1891  are  to  render  the 
“ inspection  of  workshops  more  efficient,  especially  as 
“ regards  sanitation,  (and  in  factories  to  provide  for  a 


?i„  p.  77.'  (ij  Introduction  to  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,: 

(B)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  X*.  16, 27.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II„  pp.  l+,  is.  (I0)  In- 
troduction to  Answers  to  Schedules  or  Questions  addressed  to  Trade 
Unions,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.  Digest,  Vol  U.,  p.  14. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§S19.]  « more  thorough  protectioa  of  machinery.  It  is 

“ attempted  to  roach  these  ends,”  Mr.  Whymper  con- 
tinues, “ by  two  means  in  particular.  The  one  hands  over 
“ to  the  local  authorities  the  sanitary  charge  of  those 
“ workshops  in  which  it  was  hitherto  undertaken  by  the 
“ factory  inspector.  By  the  other  means,  the  Secretary 
“ of  State  is  enabled  to  make  special  rules,  as  regards 
“ both  sanitation  and  danger,  to  be  administered  by 
“ factory  inspectors,  and  to  apply  in  any  factory  or  work- 
“ shop  where  he  may  certify  them  to  be  necessary.”?) 
The  manner  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  sanitary 
supervision  of  workshops  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  regulations  in  the  Act  which  refer  to  questions  of 
safety  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  have  been 
already  dealt  with  in  the  summary  of  the  evidence 
given  in  connexion  with  the  iron,  engineering,  ship- 
building and  cognate  trades.?)  With  regard  to  the 
other  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1891,  Mr.  Whymper  adds 
that,  “ except  in  two  matters  (they  are)  devoted  to  such 
“ minor  changes  as  experience  has  suggested.  The 
“ two  matters  alluded  to  are  the  raising  of  the  com- 
“ mencing  age  from  10  to  11  years  from  1893,  and  the 
“ prohibition  of  work  by  women  for  four  weeks  after 
“ child  birth.”?) 

amend^  350.  Frequent  complaints  were  made  by  the  witnesses 
jnents  in  with  regard  to  those  amendments  in  the  principal  Act 
theexhtinK  by  which  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the 
clauses  which  refer  to  sanitation  is  divided  between  the 
government  and  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  by 
which  the  inspectors  have  no  power  to  order  structural 
alterations.  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Bradford  Managers’  and  Overlookers’ 
Society,  held  that  the  inspector  ought  “ in  every 
“ department  . . . to  be  armed  with  power  to 
“ enforce  his  orders”;?)  Mr.  James  Reid  stated  that 
“ in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  the  inspector  should 
“ possess  stronger  powers.”?)  “Between  the  two 
laws,”  said  Mr.  JCeir,  general  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Tailors,  “ between  the  Sanitary  Acts 
“ and  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts,  the  whole 
“ thing  is  left  alone.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
“ employer,  and  so  long  as  he  can  get  men  to  work  in 
“ unhealthy  and  low- rented  places,  he  is  quite  satisfied 
“ to  get  his  work  done  there  . . . There  are 
“ many  generous  minded  employers  who  like  to  see 
“ their  workmen  in  comfortable  workshops,  but, 
“ unfortunately,  it  is  a fact  that  there  are  some  who 
“ do  not,  and  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the  Factories  and 
“ Woi'kshops  Acts  are  not  able  to  cope  with  those.”?) 
Statements  to  a similar  effect  were  made  by  other 
witnesses.?)  With  regard  to  the  evidence  given  on 
this  point  by  the  inspectors  themselves,  Mr.  Prior 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  working  of  this  section  of 
the  new  Act  was  “ doubtful,”  especially  “ as  far  as  the 
“ country  districts  ...  are  concerned  ”(8),  and 
Mr.  Beaumont,  added  “I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
woi-k.”?)  “I  do  not  think  we  are  much  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  question,”  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Bignold.  “ Up  to  1872  . . . the  Workshops 
“ Regulations  Act  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
“ local  authorities  . . . They  did  nothing,  and 
“ it  was  carried  over  to  the  factory  inspectors  . . . 
“ Now,  at  the  end  of  another  18  years,  it  is  handed 
“ back  again  to  the  local  authorities  to  do  as  they  like, 
“ and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  we  are  to  keep  them  in 
“ check  in  some  way,  I do  not  quite  understand  how.’’?0) 
The  Act  of  1891  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1892,  and,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors for  that  year,  appears  to  have  proved  not 
altogether  satisfactory  on  this  point.  Mr.  Cramp,  Bier 
Majesty’s  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories,  states 
that  “ the  handing  over  of  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
‘ 1 workshops  to  local  authorities  has,  so  far,  increased 
' ‘ the  work  of  factory  and  workshop  inspection  rather 
than  decreased  it.  In  a few  towns,  such  as  Birming- 
“ ham  and  Nottingham,  the  work  has  been  undertaken 
“ by  the  city  councils  and  officers  appointed  to  visit 
“ the  workshops,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  towns  and 
“ villages  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  local  autho- 
“ rities.”  And  Mr.  Hine  asserted  that  “with  the 
“ exception  of  Leeds  and  one  or  two  small  places,  he 
“ had  as  yet  found  no  signs  of  any  action  having  been 
“ taken  at  all.”  “In  more  than  one  instance,”  he 
added,  “ have  I been  told  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 


“ • • • ^at  they  have  drawn  their  sanitary  enm  r 
“ mittee’s  attention  to  the  new  Act,  but  have  receimi  “*‘5 
“ no  instructions  to  put  it  into  operation.”?)  VM 
351.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  districts  in  the  textil 
and  clothing  industries,  the  complaints  with  regard  k Si 5 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories  and  small  -work 
shops  pointed  to  the  need  of  some  rigid  system  of 
inspection,  and,  m some  cases  the  witnesses  themselves 
claim  that  the  remedy  lies  partly  in  granting  the 
factory  inspectors  power  to  enforce  sanitary  improve 
ments.  No  complaint  was  made  with  regard  to  sanik" 
tion  in  the  textile  industry  in  Lancashire  by  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Association 
in  the  textile  industry,  Dundee,  except  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tenters’  Association,  in  the  hosiery  factories  in 
Leeds  and  Leicester,  nor  in  the  spinning  departments 
in  the  district  of  Bradford.?)  The  inspectors  them- 
selves  stated  that  great  improvements  had  taken  place 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories,  but  acknowledged 
that  grave  cause  for  complaint  exists  in  many  of  the 
older  factories  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  struc- 
tural  alterations  which  they  have  no  power  to  enforce.?) 
Thus,  Mr.  Beever,  President  of  the  Halifax  Trade  and 
Labour  Council,  stated  that  “ a good  many  ” of  the  old 
corn  mills  in  his  district  “are  very  low  rooms”  and 
contain  no  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  the  dust.  “ In 
“ 18  months,  betwixt  1890  and  1891,  there  were  several 
“ fatal  oases  of  chest  disease.”  (4)  Complaints  with 
regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions  were  also  urged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Bradford  Wool  Combers  and 
Warp  Dressers,  the  dyers  from  Bradford  and  Halifax, 
the  tenters  from  Dundee,  the  willeyers  and  fettlers 
from  Leeds,  and  the  Forfar  factory  workers.?)  With 
regard  to  the  hoot  clickers  in  London,  Mr.  Green  stated 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workshops  in  which 
most  of  the  clickers  were  engaged  is  “ very  bad  indeed.” 

The  employers  in  London,  this  witness  explained,  are 
mostly  “small  employers”  who  have  no  “proper 
factories,”  and  start  work  in  their  own  houses.  In 
some  cases,  the  state  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  is 
“ something  deplorable.”  The  inspectors,  Mr.  Green 
urged,  “ do  not  do  their  duty.”  It  maybe  noted,  how- 
ever, that  no  complaint  on  this  ground  has  ever  been 
made  to  them.?)  Similar  complaints  with  regard  to 
sanitation  were  brought  forward  by  the  general  secre- 
taries of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives’  Union  and  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors.?)  “The  men,” 

Mr.  Inskip  stated,  “ are  put  in  cellars  where  no  day- 
“ light  penetrates,  and  in  sheds  not  fit  for  horses  or 
“ dogs,”?)  and  Mr.  Heir  asserted  that  “our  men  are 
“ compelled  ...  to  live  under  conditions  that  are 
“ really  not,  in  many  cases,  fit  for  human  beings  to  live 
“ in.?)  On  the  whole,  the  witnesses  appear  to  regard 
this  state  of  things  as  mainly  due  to  insufficient  in- 
spection, but  Mr.  Keir  considered  that  it  was  largely 
owing  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  joint  working 
of  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts.?0) 


352.  The  chief  complaints,  however,  urged  in  con-  • 
nexion  with  these  Acts  had  reference  to  the  sections 
which  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  employment  of  j 
young  persons  and  children.  Under  section  96  of  the  ^*.15  i 
Act  of  1878,  an  operative  ceases  to  be  a child  at  the  age  chfldw-  i 
of  14,  and  becomes  a “young  person,”  and,  uuder 
section  26  of  the  same  Act,  children  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  14  maybe  employed  full  time”  as  “young 
persons  ” 011  passing  the  educational  standard,  fixed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department.  This  standard  is  the  fourth  for 
England  and  Wales  and  the  fifth  for  Scotland.  The 
employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  was 
altogether  prohibited  in  a factory  or  workshop  by  the 
Act  of  1878,  and  the  amended  Act  of  1891,  as  before 
stated,  has  raised  the  age  to  11.  The  Scotch  Education 
Act  requires  in  addition  that  all  candidates  for  employ- 
ment should  have  passed  the  third  standard,  but  the 
English  Education  Acts  leave  the  standard  to  be  fixed 
by  the  byc-laws  in  the  various  districts.  The  hours  of 
employment  for  women  and  young  persons  are  12  on 
five  days  of  the  week,  minus  two  hours  ou  each  day  for 
meals.’  On  Saturday  the  hours  are  seven  and  a half, 
minus  one  hour  for  meal  times,  or  six  and  a half,  « less 
than  one  hour  is  granted  for  refreshment.  The  net 
working  hours  are  therefore  56J  a week.  A relaxation 


(■)  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops.  October, 
1892,  p.  1.  (2)  Summary,  Group  A.,  Part  IX.,  pp.  l 10-112.  (»)  Report  of 
Chief  Inspector  of  'Factories  and  Workshops,  October.  1892,  p.  1 
(*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,p.  92.  Watson  and  Sutcliffe,  10,382.  (s)  Digest.  Vol.  I 
P-  82 ; Reid,  11,218.  («)  Digest  Vol.  II..  p.  99 ; Keir,  14,689.  (’)  Digest, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  82-3.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  99-100.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  62 ; Prior,  6908. 
689).  fJ)  Beaumont,  92-16.  (10)  Digest, Vol.  I„  p.  62;  Bignold,  10,186-8, 
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■.«.]  of  the  law  in  respect  of  overtime  is  granted,  subject  to 
‘ J certain  conditions  laid  down  in  section  66  of  the  Act  of 
1878. 

353.  It  was  urged  with  reference  to  these  clauses  that 

**4:  *he  fourth  standard  is  not  sufficiently  high  as  a qualifi- 

■gShw  cation  in  England  and  Wales  for  “ full-time  ” employ- 
ed meat  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14 ; (>)  “ that  the  Fac- 

“ tory  Act  might  be  so  altered  that  it  would  allow  ” 
women,  with  the  permission  of  the  inspector,  to  bo  en- 
gaged overtime  at  light  work  “ where  machinery  was 
not  employed  ” ;('J)  and  that  overtime  for  girls  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  14  should  be  abolished.  (a) 

354.  But  the  main  criticism  in  connexion  with  these 
clauses  was  directed  to  the  general  question  of  the 
employment  of  half-timers.  In  Lancashire,  89,234 
children;  in  Yorkshire,  47,775;  in  Cheshire,  9,639; 
and  in  the  rest  of  England  and  WaleR,  24,038  are 
employed  as  half-timers,  some  under. the  Factory,  some 
under  the  Education  Acts.(')  In  fact,  about  two  out  of 
every  three  children  over  10  years  of  age  in  Lancashire, 
in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Leicestershire,  one  out  of 
every  four ; in  Staffordshire,  one  out  of  every  14,  and  in 
the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  about  one  out  of  every 
31  are  half-timers.  “ Practically,”  Mr.  Waddington 
stated,  “ our  upper  standards  arc  composed  of  about 
“ 60  per  cent,  of  half-timers,  even  in  the  very  best 
“ schools,  except  in  the  higher  grade  schools. f) 

iirif  («.)  Witnesses  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Forfar,  and  Brechin,  and  from 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  were  opposed  to  the 
half-time  system,  and  desired  the  age  to  be  raised  to 
12  or  higher.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Drew,  represen- 
tatives of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’ 
Association,  Mr.  Bean,  representative  of  the  Brechin 
Factory  Workers’  Union,  and  Messrs.  Waddington  and 
Jones,  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
claimed  that  the  half-time  system  exercises  a bad 
influence  over  the  children,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Waddington  stated  that  the  “ parent  being  very 
“ desirous  to  get  the  child  to  work,  puts  all  possible 
“ energy  into  the  child  up  to  the  passing  of  the  standard 
"...  and  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  they  come  to 
“ us  and  ask  us  not  to  give  them  any  lessons  at  all. 
"...  The  education  of  the  whole  school,”  he  added, 
“ suffers  through  the  presence  of  the  half-timer,”  for 
" all  our  curriculum  has  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  suit  ” 
his  convenience.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1878  enacts 
that  half-timers  shall  be  employed  either  during  the 
morning  of  one  week  and  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
next,  or  on  alternative  days.  Consequently,  Mr.  Jones 
stated,  “we  have  children  attending  school  in  five 
“ different  ways,  mornings  and  afternoons,  alternate 
weeks;  some  come  every  morning,  some  come  every 
“ afternoon,  some  come  alternate  days,  two  days  one 
“ week  and  three  days  the  other,  and  some  come 
“ spasmodically.  We  cannot  possibly  make  a time- 
" table  that  will  fit  ” all  these  cases.(6)  But  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  school  work  for  half- 
timers,  these  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the 
childreu  at  work  in  the  factories  are  physically  unfit 
for  school.  “When  children  have  been  working  in  the 
morning,”  added  Mr.  Waddington,  “ we  find  very 
u °**en  they  are  drowsy,  very  sleepy,  their  receptive 
power  is  impaired.”  Moreover,  some  of  the  work 
performed  by  children  tends  to  immorality,  and  children 
employed  as  half-timers,  it  was  said,  “give  up  the 
childlike  ways  of  a child  too  early.”  That  the  system 
is  necessary  owing  either  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
or  the  interests  of  the  trade  was  regarded  by  some 
witnesses  as  doubtful.  “I  find  in  my  own  school,” 
Mr.  Waddington  asserted,  “ that  the  poorer  parents  are 
„ the  persons  who  send  their  children  to  work,  and 
„ lte '?  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  the  experience 
„ ot  the  teachers  in  the  half-time  districts  that  poverty 
and  half  time  have  very  little  connexion.”  Mr.  Bean 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  half-time 
87®tem  would  not  prove  “hard  on  the  parents.”  “Icon- 
sider,  he  observed,  “ that  the  half-time  system  has 
caused  to  a great  extent  the  low  wages  of  adults.” 
Neither  Mr.  Waddiugton  nor  Mr.  Noble  attached  any 
importance  to  the  argument  based  on  the  necessity  of 
commencing  the  training  of  the  children  at  a very  early 

. ^0  On  the  other  hand,  a large  number  of  witnesses, 
***  ®<duding  Mr.  Beaumont,  inspector  of  woollen  and 
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worsted  trades  at  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Osborn,  inspector  [§  354  (4.)] 
of  cotton,  cloth  factories,  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  half-time  system,  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Osborn, 

Rev.  H.  Williamson,  and  others  doubted  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  age  to  11.  The  main  reasons  urged  in 

3ovt  of  this  position  are  that  the  family  earnings 
to  be  increased  by  those  of  the  children ; that  the 
children  themselves  become  more  skilled  by  beginning 
work  at  an  early  age,  and  that,  if  half-times  were 
excluded.,  it  would  be  oftener  necessary  for  the  mothers 
to  work  in  the  factories.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  children  themselves,  Mr.  Osborn 
was  of  opinion  that  the  combination  of  work  and 
schooling  produced  good  effects,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Williamson  added,  “ 1 am  convinced  that  a large 
“ number  of  children  in  Dundee  will  suffer  more 
through  being  kept  from  working  half-time  at  that 
'■  age  than  they  would  by  entering  the  mills.”(*) 

355.  The  other  amendments  to  which  reference  was  Certain 
madq  in  the  evidence  given  in  connexion  with  the  ot,ierpro- 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  related  mainly  to  the  amend-  • 
questions  of  sanitation,  safety,  and  accidents,  medical  meets  in 
certificates  of  fitness,  domestic  workshops,  the  employ-  with  the" 
ment  of  women,  and  the  desirability  of  extending  the  Act. 

Acts.  With  regard  to  sanitation,  Mr.  Hatton  desired 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  upon  each  employer 
to  see  that  damaged  and  diseased  wool  does  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  wool  sorter, 0 Mr.  Bannister 
proposed  that  women  should  not  be  employed  in 
“ willeying  ” on  account  of  the  dangeroas  character  of 
the  occupation,  (a)  and  Mr.  Bignold  was  of  opinion  that 
the  exact  cubic  space  for  each  worker  should  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  Act.(4)  To  provide  for  the  greater 
safety  of  the  workers,  Messrs.  Turner,  Drew,  Amold- 
Forster,  and  Beaumont  urged  that  the  use  of  shuttle 
guards  should  be  enforced  by  law(5)  and  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson and  Mnllin  desired  that  power  should  be  granted 
to  the  inspector  to  order  the  fencing  of  any  portion  of 
the  machinery  which  ho  may  deem  to  be  dangerous. ('j 
Under  the  present  law  the  inspector  can  enforce  the  fenc- 
ing of  what  is  called  the  “ mill  gearing  ” only.  He  can 
not  enforce  the  fencing  of  the  machinery,  because  it  is  re- 
garded, not  as  part  of  the  freehold,  but  as  the  personal 
property  of  the  occupier  of  the  factory.  It  was  further 
suggested  by  Mr.  tree,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Drew  that 
the  Act  should  specify  the  time  at  which  the  machinery 
should  be  stopped  and  cleaned. 0 With  regard  to  medi- 
cal  certificates,  it  was  proposed  that  the  certifying  sur- 
geons should  be  independent  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  factory  inspector  ;(*)  that  the  children 
employed  in  the  mill  should  be  subjected  to  supervision 
at  intervals ;(")  that  the  certifying  surgeon  should  be 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  his  notice ;('°)  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
women,  a medical  inspector  should  judge  whether  they 
were  capable  of  doing  the  work  alloted  to  them,  without 
injury  to  themselves.  (“)  According  to  the  sections  of 
the  present  Aot,  relating  to  the  inspector’s  power  of 
entry  and  the  registration  of  workpeople,  “an  inspector 
“ before  entering,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred 
“ by  this  Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier, 

“ any  room  or  place  actually  used  as  a dwelling  as  well 
“ as  for  a factory  or  workshop,  shall,  on  an  affidavit 
“ or  statutory  declaration  of  facts  and  reasons,  obtain 
“ written  authority  so  to  do  from  a Secretary  of  State, 

“ or  such  warrant  as  is  herein-after  mentioned  from  a 
“ justice  of  the  peace.”  “The  occupier  of  every 
“ factory  and  workshop  (including  any  workshop 
“ conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  any 
“ child,  young  person,  or  woman  therein)  and  every 
“ contractor  employed  by  any  snch  occupier  in  the 
“ business  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall,  if  so 
“ required  by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  an  Order  made 
“ in  accordance  with  section  65  of  the  principal  Act*, 

“ and  subject  to  any  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Order, 

“ keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  wiuh  the  prescribed 
“ particulars,  lists  showing  the  names  of  all  persons 
“ directly  employed  by  him,  either  as  workman  or  as 
“ contractor,  in  the  business  of  the  factory  or  workshop, 

“ and  the  places  where  they  are  employed,  and  every 
“ such  list  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  inspector 
“ under  the  principal  Act  or  by  any  officer  of  a sanitary 
“ authority.”  Mr.  Heir,  Mr.  Inskip,  and  Mr.  Simmons 
desired  that  these  clauses  should  be  amended,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  employers  to  find 


* In  November  1893,  this  Order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
with  reference  to  certain  groups  of  industries. 
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11,913.  (*)  Bignold,  10,190-4.  (5)  Turner  and  Drew,  6439;  Arnold- 

Forster,  9712 ; Beaumont,  92GG-9.  (“)  Mullin,  1(>8 ; Henderson,  9001. 

(?)  Turner,  Drew,  54S2;  Gee,  6100.  (8)  Waddington,  3S17.  (»)  Wad- 
dington, 8817.  (>“)  Waddington,  3S17.  (ll)  Mrs.  Hicks,  8218. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  355.]  workrooms  for  all  persons  in  their  employ,  and  that  all 
premises  used  as  workshops  for  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture of  any  kind  whatever  should  be  registered.  Mr. 
Heir  farther  proposed  that  the  factory  inspector  should 
have  power  to  enter  any  home,  if  used  as  a workshop, 
and  report  thereon,  and  that  the  “occupier  of  every 
“ factory  and  workshop,  &c.,”  should  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  keep  the  lists  of  his  employed, 
and  the  places  where  they  are  employed,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  Act,  such  lists  to  be  open  to 
public  inspection.^)  With  regard  to  the  employment 
of  women,  Dr.  Tatham  desired  that  an  occupier  of  a 
factory  or  workshop  shall  not  knowingly  allow  a woman 
to  be  employed  therein  within  six  months  after  she  has 
given  birth  to  a child  instead  of  the  period  of  one 
month  fixed  by  the  present  Act,  and  Mr.  Holmes  urged 
that  the  employment  of  married  women  should  be 
prohibited  after  the  birth  of  their  first  or  second 
child. f2)  Finally,  it  was  desired  that  the  terms  of  the 
Act  should  be  extented  to  all  workshops,  to  public 
houses,  laundries,  and  to  the  rag  industry.^1) 


? snlct™011*  • !rLc  numker  of  factories  and  workshops  liable  to 
n pe  ion.  inspection  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  is 
between  120,000  and  130,000.  In  the  year  1891,  the 
total  number  of  visits  paid  to  factories  was  72,807,  to 
workshops  52,259.  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of 
prosecutions  was  935,  of  convictions  859.  The  district 
of  Huddersfield  and  Halifax  contains  1,947  factories 
and  1,870  workshops.  Mr.  Prior  (the  inspector  for  the 
district)  stated  that  “ as  far  as  possible,”  he  visits  every 
factory  and  workshop  once  in  three  years,  apart  from 
special  visits.  Mr.  Beaumont  is  sole  inspector  for  the 
district  of  Bradford,  which  includes  2,103  factories  and 
590  workshops,  and  has  a total  population  of  530,000. 
During  the  year  1890,  the  inspector  made  2,000  visits 
to  factories  and  250  to  workshops.  He  also  made  150 
special  visits  in  cases  of  accident,  and  attended  20 
inquests.  Every  factory  and  workshop  in  the  district 
is  visited  about  once  in  every  two  years. (') 


Inadequacy 
of  present 

inspeition.nC 


357.  The  present  system  of  Government  inspection 
under  the  Act  appears,  however,  to  be  inadequate. 
Complaints  to  this  offect  were  made  by  the  representa- 
tives from  the  textile  industry  in  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Bradford  and 
District  Wool  Combers’  Association,  the  Managers’  and 
Overlookers’  Society,  the  Power-Loom  Overlookers’ 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  Dyers  in  the  district  of 
Bradford,  the  Halifax  Trade  and  Labour  Council,  the 
Dundee  Trades  Council,  and  the  Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union,  from  the  Forfar  Factory  Workers, 
the  Union  of  Upholsterers,  the  East  London  Roue- 
workers’  Union,  and  the  Confectioners’  Union.  ‘A 
similar  complaint  is  also  urged  by  witnesses  from  the 
Willeyers  und  Fettlers’  Union,  Leeds,  and  the  Brechin 
Factory  Workers’  Union,  and  from  the  Midland  Comities’ 
Hosiery  Federation,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
•Tailors,  the  Master  Tailors’  Association,  and  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives'  Union. (5)  The  evidence  given  by 
the  inspectors  themselves  is  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Acts  now  in  operation,  stated  Mr.  Whymper,  require 
“a  well  considered  increase  iu  the  stall'  of  inspectors.” 
TTi-?1 r"?>.  fuctorT  lnspector  for  the  Huddersfield  and 
Halifax  District,  stated,  that  although  11  every  factory  * 
“ and  every  workshop  ought  to  be  visited  at  least  once 
m 12  months,  the  most  he  could  “ possibly  . 
do  was  to  “ make  a point  of  visiting  every  factory 
once  in  3’ears/’_  “My  own  desire  for  an 

increased  stall,  Mr.  Prior  added,  “is  to  a very  great 
“ extent  on  behalf  of  people  who,  I am  afraid,  will  not 
“ come  fully  before  this  Commission.  I speak  of  the 
,,  P®°Pl°  the  small  workshops,  and  in  the  country 
districts.”  Mr.  Bignold,  factory  inspector  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  was  of  opinion  that  tho  amount  of  work 
demanded  from  the  inspectors  is  “utterly  absurd.” 
Mr:  Henderson,  superintending  inspector  for  Scotland 
and  the  -North  of  England  stated,  however,  that”  before 
giving  an  opinion  ” on  this  matter  ho  was  “ inclined  to 
wait  ” until  the  amended  Act  came  into  operation  (“) 
It  may,  therefore,  be  noted  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  lor  the  year  1892,  to  which  previous  reference 
has  been  made,  Mr.  Oram  states  that  “ the  increase  in  the 
P°Pu^at'01l>  especially  in  the  large  centres  of  industry, 
naturally  leads  to  a proportionate  increase  in  the 
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“ number  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  staff 
“ which  was  able  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  require  ® *>•! 
“ ments  of  the  former  number  is  insufficient  to  deal 
“ adequately  with  the  increased  demands  made  upon 

“it  . . .”  “ The  additions  to  the  staff  made  durinu 

“ the  year,”  he  added,  “ have  strengthened  the  depart 
“ ment,  but  I think  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to' the 
“ number  of  assistants  who  would  aid  Her  Majesty's 
“ inspectors  of  factories  in  clerical  work  . . , a3 
“ well  as  in  the  general  visitation  of  the  workshops 
“ including  those  of  the  outworkers.(‘)  Complaints 
were  rarely  made  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  staff  of  inspectors.  Mr.  Mullin  asserted  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  present  staff  might  with  advantage 
be  discharged,  and  their  places  taken  by  more  efficient 
meu.f)  “I  think,”  Mr.  Mawdsley  stated,  “factory 
“ inspection  now,  on  the  whole,  as  carried  out  in 
“ Lancashire,  is  pretty  fair,”  but,  he  added,  “two- 
“ thirds  of  them  do  not  do  half  the  work  the.y  ought  to 
“ do.”  There  is  “ a deliberate  intention”  on  the  part 
of  the  inspectors  not  to  get  the  employers  convicted. 

Mr.  Holmes,  a representative  of  the  Midland  County 
Hosiery  Federation,  complained  that  the  inspector  in 
that  district  “suffers  from  a lack  of  practical  knowledge 
“ of  how  he  can  be  ‘ bested.’  ” “ Unless  they  have  what 
I should  term  practical  knowledge  of  factory  work,”  be 
added,  “ they  are  not  so  well  able  to  be  efficient  factory 
“ inspectors.  ...  I think  there  should  be  more 
“ practical  men.”  Similar  views  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  the  appointment  of  working  men 
inspectors  were  urged  by  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Wilson, 

Mr.  Inskip,  and  Mr.  Marston  proposed  that  additional 
or  sub-inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  act  under  and 
conjointly  with  the  present  staff,  and  who  should  be 
practical  men  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
operatives.  The  appointment  of  this  class  of  men  was 
also  desired  by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Bower,  and  Keir,  and 
Mr.  Whymper  was  of  opinion  that  “ the  suggestion  that 
“working  men  should  be  appointed  as  assistant 
“ inspectors  ” might  be  very  serviceable,  but  more 
particularly  in  certain  districts  and  for  certain 
industries,  f1)  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Mawdsley  were  opposed  to  the  proposal.  “ I quite 
believe,”  said  Mr.  Mawdsley,  “ in  the  educational  test, 

“ It  is  very  essential,  I think,  that  there  should  be  an 
“ educational  test,  and  a moderately  high  one,”  and 
Mr.  Henderson  added,  that  “what  is  wanted  is  dili- 
“ gence,  common  sense,  and  discretion.”  “Ido  not 
“ think  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  a trade  really 
“ affects  the  value  of  the  inspector  muchT'C)  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  of  inspection  it  was  also 
proposed  that  assistant  inspectors,  not  known  in  the 
district,  should  be  appointed  to  pay  “ surprise  ” visits, 
and  that  a publication  of  a few  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Act  should  he  made,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  district 
appoint  places  of  meeting  where  people  who  desired 
information  might  come  and  apply  for  it. (i)  The 
majority  of  witnesses  further  held  that  where  a large 
number  of  women  were  employed,  a staff  of  female 
inspectors  should  be  appointed,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  would  “ know  where  to  go,  and  what  to  look 
for  ” ; and,  in  the  second  place,  women  will  make  state- 
ments  to  one  of  their  own  sex  which  they  would  not 
mako  to  meu.  It  was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  need  for  their  appointment  is  diminished  by  the 
fact  that,  under  the  present  system,  attention  is  paid  to 
anonymous  communications,  and  the  law  does  not 
provide  for  that  class  of  grievance  which  women  would 
prefer  to  confide  to  one  of  their  own  sex.  The  majority 
of  the  inspectors  considered  that  the  advantages  of 
their  appointment  were  over-estimated,  and  the 
difficulties  under-estimated.  It  was,  however,  proposed 
that  their  work  should  be  confined  to  that  class  of  duties 
• for  which  they  are  specially  suited,  or  that  one  female 
inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the  Home  Office, 
with  whom  the  women  workers  could  communicate, 
and  if  necessary,  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  should 
request  her  to  investigate  any  given  case  locally.  (®) 

358.  The  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  Mr.  Osborn  jhaWt* 
stated,  was  passed  in  order  to  regulate  the  “ steaming  ” Cloth  I*- 
of  the  cotton  weft  necessitated  by  the  development  of  ton(S 
the  art  of  “sizing.”  Tho  Act  provides  a table  of  the 
degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity  to  which  every 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  conform,  and  enforces  an 
improved  method  of  ventilation  in  the  mills  to  which  it 


(‘)  Report  of  tlie  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the 
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• Hi1  applies-  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Osborn,  Her  Majesty’s 
inspector  under  the  Act,  the  operation  of  the  Act  is 
-‘most  valuable.”  It  has,  he  stated,  proved  beneficial 
in  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  operatives,  and 
J[r.  Wilcock,  a representative  of  the  cotton  spinners, 
Preston,  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Act  had  been  of 
great  benefit  to  working  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Henderson,  inspector  for  Scotland  and  the  North 
ol  England,  complained  that  the  Act  had  caused  much 
“inconvenience,  and  trouble,  and  expense”  to  em- 
ployers. “ The  Act,  I think,”  he  observed,  “ has  been 
passed  very  hastily.”  The  fact  of  introducing  steam  at 
all,  even  for  a limited  time  and  for  a special  purpose, 
brings  a factory  under  the  Act.  “I  think  the  Act 
“ itself  was  passed  under  a very  grievous  misapprehen- 
“ sion  as  to  the  consequences  of  steaming ; I think  they 
“ were  very  grossly  exaggerated.”  Mr.  Noble,  a 
member  of  the  United  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, also  complained  that  the  Act  had  been  “ injurious  ’ ’ 
to  manufacturers.  The  warps,  he  stated,  “ are  greatly 
“ affected  by  the  changing  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
“ sphere ; and  to  admit  600  cubic  feet  of  air  when  an 
“ east  wind  is  prevailing,  would  seriously  interfere, 
“ and  does  interfere  with  the  work.”  “ We  have  no 
“ objection  to  the  ventilation  if  it  were  uuder  the 
" control  of  the  operatives.”  Mr.  Osborn  himself 
acknowledged  that  the  clause  which  referred  to  venti- 
lation “ is  certainly  a very  strong  one  ” (‘).  Mr.  Birt- 
whistle  and  Mr.  Barker,  representatives  of  the  Lan- 
cashire textile  industry,  complained,  however,  that  on 
account  of  insufficient  inspection  the  Act  has  not  been 
properly  enforced.  “ Mr.  Osborn  has  the  whole  country, 
“ so  far  as  that  Act  is  concerned,  to  deal  with  himself 
“ . . . It  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  it,” 
said  Mr.  Birtwhistle.  “ The  inspector  cannot  attend 
“ to  the  business  he  has  in  hand,”  Mr.  Barker  added, 
“ it  is  too  much.”  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
Mr.  Whympcr,  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  by 
Mr.  Osborn  himself.  Every  mill  in  which  “ steaming  ” 
takes  place  must  be  visited  four  times  a year.  This 
involves.  Mr.  Osborn  stated,  2,400  visits  annually,  and 
each  inspection  may  take  1|  hours  or  longer.  The 
work  of  the  inspector,  he  added,  is  “ in  excess  of  what 
“ one  man  can  do  effectively  ” (*). 


5.  ACCIDENT  FUNDS  AND  EMPLOYER’S 
LIABILITY,  AND  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
THERETO. 


359.  It  was  represented  in  the  evidence  that,  as 
compared  with  other  occupations,  employment  in  textile 
factories  is  not  especially  dangerous  f).  Testimony 
was  borne  by  the  inspectors  to  the  willingness  of 
employers  to  take  proper  precautions  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  accidents,  and  Mr.  Walker,  an  employer 
in  the  jute  trade  at  Dundee,  was  of  opinion  “ that  the 
“ accidents  are  much  fewer  than  they  formerly 
“ were”  (4).  This  view  was  shared  by  Mr.  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  Government  inspectors  examined  before  the 
Commission,  who  spoke  of  “a  decided  decrease”^). 
On  the  other  hand,  one  representative  of  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  industry  stated  that  “ the  number  of  accidents 
‘ seems  to  be  on  the  increase  ” (s).  The  question  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  number  of  accidents  in  tfce 
textile  industries  is  tending  is  one  which  cannot  easily 
bo  answered  from  the  evidence  of  individual  witnesses. 
Whichever  view  he  correct,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Henderson,  Her  Majesty's  superintending  inspector, 
‘f  v ,1'ePorfc  for  t^ie  Iear  ending  October  1892,  speaks 
of  the  “ very  valuable  aud  far-reaching  results  ” of  the 
amendments  in  connexion  with  safety  and  accidents 
made  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1891.  He  takes  occasion, 
however,  to  point  out  that  “ it  may  be  some  time  before 
I(  “e  influence  of  the  additional  precautions  now 
(I  enforced  for  the  protection  of  dangerous  machinery 
„ s“owa  itself  in  any  sensible  reduction  in  the  number 
„ °*  accidents  reported  from  factories,  because  the 
„ much  greater  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
„ question  has  warned  employers  of  their  responsibility, 
„ au(i  induced  them  to  be  more  careful  in  reporting 
u accidents  when  they  do  occur.  An  increase  in  the 
„ number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  department 
" 'it!'  t^eBe  circumstances  does  not  necessarily  point 
„ f0  fact  that  the  number  of  such  accidents  have 
„ mcreased,  but  simply  that  the  law  itself  is  being 
more  stringently  enforced  or  observed”  (7). 
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360.  Among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  L§  380.] 
accidents  was  the  increased  speed  at  which  machinery  Causes  of 
is  worked,  and  the  consequently  greater  strain  on  the  aceide"ts- 
workman  (‘).  Another  cause  insisted  upon  by  witnesses 

was  the  carelessness  of  workmen,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  children  employed  under  them.  It  was  stated 
OUat  accidents  frequently  happen  through  the  cleaning 
of  machinery  while  in  motion,  and  although  in  many 
cases  the  workmen  have  a legitimate  grievance  iu 
respect  of  the  insufficient  time  allowed  for  cleaning, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  it 
at  odd  times  as  well,  employers  complain  that  they 
cannot  induce  the  operatives  to  “ clean  at  the  proper 
time,  when  the  machinery  ia  stopped  f2).  Another 
common  source  of  injury  is  the  escape  of  shuttles 
from  fast  looms,  and  accidents  were  stated  to  be  often 
traceable  to  the  overcrowding  of  machinery,  and 
among  the  Bradford  District  Wool  Combers  to  the 
fact  of  the  workshops  being  allowed  to  get  so  very 
much  out  of  repair  (3).  The  matter  of  fencing 
machinery  is  generally  spoken  of  as  having  more 
attention  paid  to  it  than  formerly;  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  _ Operative  Cotton  Spinners  report  that 
machinery  is  very  adequately  fenced  as  a rule,  and 
the  same  satisfactory  account  is  given  by  the  Brechin 
Branch  of  the  Factory  Workers’  Union  (4).  A com- 
plamt  was,  however,  made  by  the  Willeycrs  and  Fettlers 
of  the  Leeds  District  that  in  some  cases  machines  arc 
fenced  with  strap-guards,  which  are  not  found  to  be  a 
sufficient  protection  (5).* 

361.  The  effect  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  on  the  The  Em- 
number  of  accidents  appears  to  be  more  indirect  than 
direct.  Very  few  prosecutions  take  place  under  the  Art. 

Act,  but  Mr.  Henderson  states  that  “ the  additional 

responsibility  placed  upon  occupiers  of  factories 
(t  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  adds  much 

weight  to  the  representations  of  an  inspector  in 
“ regard  to  unfenced  machinery.”  (“)  The  chief  hin- 
drance to  the  claiming  of  .compensation  under  the  Act 
was  pointed  out  to  be  the  cost  of  an  action ; even  if  a 
workman  wins  his  case  and  gets  compensation,  “tho 

obtaining  of  it  costs  the  worker  more  than  the 
“ compensation  obtained.”  (?)  With  regard  to  tho 
working  of  the  Act,  the  operatives  complain  that  some- 
times considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing 
convictions  for  neglect,  because  the  magistrates  are 
selected  from  the  class  of  employers;  also  that  a 
workman  who  brings  an  action  against  his  employer 
incurs  danger  of  dismissal. (s)  Moreover,  since  em- 

ployers are  liable  only  where  notice  has  been  given  of 
a defective  machine,  there  is  no  incentive  to  vigilance 
on  their  part.(9)  Several  witnesses  staied,  however, 
that  compensation  was  sometimes  paid  without  going 
to  law,  and  though  this  was  said  to  be  done  reluctantly 
in  some  cases,  it  was  not  invariably  so;  indeed,  one 
witness  spoke  of  the  “very  considerate  view”  taken  by 
the  employers  in  a case  which  bad  come  under  his 
observation.^0) 


362.  Several  amendments  to  the  Act  were  urged  as  Proposed 
desirable,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  abolition 
of  the  contributory  negligence  clause,  which,  it  was  the  Act." 
asserted,  at  present  renders  the  Act  practically  inope- 
rative. In  support  of  this  plea  the  Unions  maintain 
that  the  negligence  of  the  workman  is  not  the  primary 
cause  of  accidents,  and  generally  only  remotely  con- 
tribntes  to  them.  With  regard,  to  an  employer’s 
liability  for  accidents  caused  by  defective  machines,  one 
witness  referred  to  a case  which  went  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  which,  he  stated,  the  ruling  of  the  Judges 
was,  that  if  a machine  was  as  originally  sent  out  by 
the  manufacturer  it  was  not  a defective  machine.  The 
opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  been  taken  on  this 
point,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  in  the  case 
in  question  was  “ that  the  defect  in  the  condition  of  the 
‘ ‘ machinery  must  be  such  as  to  show  negligence  on 
“ the  part  of  the  employer,”  hut  that  “the  Court  of 
“ Appeal  certainly  did  not  decide  any  such  absurditv 
“ as  suggested”  above.(n)  An  objection  was  also 
made  to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment.  ('-)  The 
practice  of  contracting  out  of  the  Act  was  disapproved 
of,  but  there  were  no  actual  complaints  under  this 


* For  the  relation  between  accidents  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  see  supra,  pages  110-1. 

(L)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  9;  Mullin,  140,7.  (2)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  20. 
38  i Vol.  II.,  p.  0.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pn.  19,  20,  38;  Vol.  II.,  p.  ll- 

Walker,  10,828;  Wilson,  11,443;  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2t;  Digest.  Vol.  II 
pp.  8, 9.  (■»)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  38 ; Mawdslev,  71li : Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  u! 
{*)  Digest.Vol.il.,  p.  9.  (s)  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  ami 
Workshops, _1892.  p.  SI.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  I..  p.  19;  Vol.  II.,  p.  8. 

24.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  T„  p.  9;  Mullin,  113, 
24 ;_  Vol.  JI.,  p.  ll;  Mawdsloy,  710. 


»)  Dig — ....  ... 
128.  (“)  Digest, 

(“)  Digest,  Vol.  I., 


(*>)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  90. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


head  ■ the  witnesses  who  condemned  the  practice  stated  “ upon  weekly  wages,  and  the  men  worked  the  machines 
that  it  was  not  met  with  in  the  districts  and  industries  “ so  that  no  gam  accrued  over  hand  labour,"  and  in  ' 

with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  that  in  desiring  consequence  of  this,  and  the  fnotion  caused  with ’the 

its  prohibition  that  were  only  speaking  in  the  interests  Union,  a great  part  of  the  machinery  is  standing  idle  (i) 
of  the  working  classes  in  general. (l)  A further  recom-  The  employers,  however,  consider  that  the  machinery 
mendation  was  that  some  steps  should  bo  taken  to  would  benefit  the  workmen  as  much  as  the  masters,  if 
jngnre  that  the  cost  of  a prosecution  under  the  Act  it  were  allowed  a fair  trial,  aud  the  following  facts  arc 

should  uot  absorb  the  whole  of  the  compensation  cited  by  Messrs.  Butlin  and  Son When  we  intro- 


adiudged.0  “ duced  he,elinS  machinery  our  men,  as  usual,  were 

_ “ concerned  very  much  about  the  difference  it  would 

363.  Insurance  against  accidents  (apart  from  the  « malce  to  them  in  loss  of  wages,  but  before  the 
Union  benefit  funds),  is  provided  in  one  form  or  “ machine  had  run  six  months  we  had  men  leave  rather 
another  in  certain  factories.  One  firm  was  reported  as  “ than  put  the  heels  on  by  hand.  The  deduction  is 
insuring  its  employes  at  its  own  expense  ; the  workmen  <■  ijd.  to  2 d.  per  pair,  according  to  quality,  but  it  is 
paid  no  contribution,  and  in  case  of  accident  received  “ worth  much  more  to  them.  In  the  finishing  ma- 
half  wages  during  the  period  of  incapacitation.  (3)  “ chinery  lately  introduced  we  are  paying  higher 
Some  firms  have  recently  begun  a “ co-operative  <<  wages  to  the  men  running  them  by  the  week  than 
system  of  compensation  for  accidents,  by  which  the  « they  can  earn  by  the  dozen  in  their  homes  at  state- 
men  pay  a regular  subscription  in  proportion  to  their  <<  ment  wages,  and  working  longer  hours, ’’  (*)  The 
wages,  and  this  plan  is  said,  to  work  well.(')  Oftener,  workmen,  however,  deny  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
however,  there  is  no  definite  system  of  insurance,  but  introduction  of  machinery  as  such,  and  state  that  their 
employers  compensate  at  their  discretion,  or  according  objection  has  only  been  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
to  custom.  employers  as  a means  of  oppressing  their  work- 


6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 


employers  as  a means  of  oppressing  their  work- 
people. (3) 

366.  The  question  of  apprenticeship  plays  a very  small  Appk» 
part  in  the  textile  trades,  since  it  is  only  in  the  Bmaller  stiP. 
and  subsidiary  industries,  such  as  those  of  the  wool 
sorters,  warp  dresserB  and  linen  lappers,  that  any  system 


sorters,  warp  dressers  and  linen  lappers,  that  any  system 

364.  Three  questions  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  0f  the  kind  exists.  Some  importance  has,  however, 

labour  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  evidence  been  attached  to  it  in  the  evidence  from  the  boot  and 
still  remain  to  be  considered.  These  are  the  general  shoe  and  tailoring  trades  in  both  of  which  the  system 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  attitude  hag  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse.  Both  the  employers 

of  the  workmen  towards  it,  the  system  of  apprentice-  and  the  employed  have  expressed  a desire  to  revive  the 

ship,  and  some  complaints  which  have  been  made  with  system,  but  whilst  the  motive  put  forward  by  some 
regard  to  employers  as  landlords.  employers  has  been  the  provision  of  a sufficient  supply 

_ . „ ^ , ...  _e of  competent  workmen,  that  of  the  employed  is 

365.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  - generally  said  to  be  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 

chinery  have_  been  indirectly  noticed  m the  state  on  learners,  and  henco  of  skilled  workers.  Complaints  of 
of  wages  aud  hours,  but  they  may  be  briefly  recapitu-  ^ „ overorowdjng  >>  0f  boy  labour  were  made  by  the 

lated.  In  the  textile  trades  no  objection  has  been  made  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  Clickers 

to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  On  and  £be  jjoojj  arld  Shoe  Operatives’  Union,  and  both 
the  contrary,  both  the  employers  ana  the  employee  ^ese  societies  endeavour  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
agree  that  any  improvements  m machinery  are  gladly  the  number  of  hoys  employed.  The  former  society  also 
accepted,”^)  and  that  they  have  been  the  cause  ot  a aims  at  enforcing  a five  years’ apprenticeship,  but  tho 


considerable  advance  in  wages  during  recent  years  in  jj  and  Shoe  Operatives’  Union  is  making  no  attempt 
Borne  branches  of  the  cotton  trade. (°)  The  represen- ^ ■ •’  -- 


some  branones  of  the  cotton  trade.  ( ; J.ne  lepiesen-  rcyjve  ti1Q  old  system,  as  the  process  of  manufacture 
tatives  of  the  Wool  Combers  Association,  on  the  other  ^;ig  corapie|eiy  changed.  (4)  With  regard  to  the  tailor- 
hand,  complained  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  • trado  a dosire  js  expressed  by  the  Clothiers’  Cutters’ 

wmen  had  been  introduced  into  their  trade  had  tended  fjnion  to  revive  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  so  that 


to  the  advantage  of  the  employers  at  the  expense  of 


tho  employed.  They  made  no  objection  to  the  intro-  Berveu  uvo  aayaiL  ,0„10  ^ „^,.w  

duction  of  machinery  as  such,  but  considered  that  its  employerB  in  tbis  trade  complain,  on  the  other  hand, 
benefits  should' be  equally ’shared between  the  employers  tbat  the  men’s  unions  have  so  limited  the  number  of 
aud  the  workmen.  (0  lhe  introduction  of  new  kinds  apprentices  that  they  are  obliged  to  empioyywomen  to 
of  machinery  has  bad  a very  important  effect  upon  the  ta£e  tbe  place  of  boys.  They  CODBider  that  every  shop 
hosiery  trade,  having,  m fact,  entirely  revolutionized  which  enfploys  a dozen  men  ought  to  have  always  two 
this  industry.  The  representatives  of  the  hand-loom  apprellticeB  in  COurse  of  training,  because  according  to 
weavers  pointed  out  the  decay  into  which  then-  trade  t£0  av  e death  rate  of  tailorB  it  may  be  expected 
had  fallen  through  the  introduction  of  steam-power  that  -n  g^j  years»  time  the  twelve  men  would  die  and 
machinery,  and  the  consequent  impovenshmMit  of  twelye  tices  would  bo  required  to  take  their 

many  of  the  older  workers.  Yery  few  hand-looms  are  , 
now  made,  and  these  are  chiefly  for  gloves,  not  for  * ' 1 ' 

stockings.^)  Another  witness  stated  that  an  increasing  367.  The  remaining  quefetion,  that  of  employers  as  feiH* 
number  of  women  are  now  employed  in  the  hosiery  landlords,  has  been  brought  forward  only  m the  m 


no  one  may  he  able  to  obtain  employment  who  has  not 
served  five  or  seven  years  to  the  trade,  f)  The 
employers  in  this  trade  complain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  men’s  unions  have  so  limited  the  number  of 


’ trade,  both  in  circular  weaving  and  on  the  rotary  frames  evidence  from  the  textile  trades,  and  even  in  this  has 

and  “ Cotton’s  patent,”  and  that  the  effect  had  been  to  been  very  slightly  touched  upon.  Representahves^ol 


force  down  mon’s  wages. f)  The  employers,  however,  the  operatives  both  in  the  cotton  and  the  woollen 
stated  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  had  industry,  however,  expressed  their  disapproval  of  uie 
resulted  not  only  in  the  employment  of  more  labour,  system  of  bousing  workpeople  in  dwellings  built  or 


but  in  an  advance  of  wages,  although  thoy  admitted  owned  by  the  employers,  and  the  reasons  given 
that  the  change  had  involved  hardships  in  the  case  of  (l.)  that  it  gives  the  employer  undue  power  over 
the  old  hand-loom  weavers.  (10)  Several  of  the  employers  workpeople,  and  (2.)  that  the  houses  thus  provided 


nneoiU  uauu-iooiu  weave, d-\  / wons-peopie,  _ r- - ■ , 

in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  complained  of  the  opposition  more  highly  rented  in  proportion  to  their  value  t 

offered  by  the  workmen  to  the  introduction  of  ma-  other  bouses  in  the  same  locality.  It  was  stated 
-i.: olthoiicrh  t.hn  men's  nnirni  t-l mode  in  nhlisratOrV  UPOn  tile 


docs  not  now  formally  sanction  opposition  to  machinery,  workpeople  to  live  in  their  houses,  and  that  it  was  no 
it  places  so  many  restrictions  upon  its  use  that  this  is  'necessary  to  provide  accommodation  near  to  the  m 
' TvinrWorl  n.nri  the  comuetition  of  the  ,v,  •mormew  iT\  T'hp.  twn  emulovers  who  relerreu 


practically  hindered,  and  the  competition  of  the  m this  manner  (*).  The  two  employers  who  re^err  , 

American  trade  is  thus  rendered  _ more  severe.  In  this  question  agreed  in  stating  that  the  cottages  o 

support  of  this  statement  it  was  said  that  in  America  by  their  firms  were  let  at  a lower  rent  than  . „ 

to  produce  100Z.  worth  of  hoots,  costs  17Z.  10s.  in  labour,  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they 

and  in  Leeds  33Z. , the  difference  being  attributed  to  the  personally  prefer  not  to  he  in  the  position  of  land  o • 
American  labour-saving  machinery.  (")  One  employer  Jfo  evidence  was  brought  forward,  however, 

states  that  his  men  have  done  all  they  could  to  oppose  regard  to  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  i : 


the  introduction  of  machinery.  “ The  Union  insisted  generally. 


(1)  Digest, Yol.  I., p. 26 : Hawdsley,  717 ; Wilson,  11,047, 8.:  (’(Wilson,  D(  Answers  to  Schedules  0.t,fiQ'ueaJj?I^iEp'  tny0i.  (&.,A“p; 
1MOO-8, 11,645.  (3)  Digest,  VoLLp.  24;  Heptonstall,  5982.  W, Digest,  Schedules  of  auctions,  p.  «83-  ( LW^wow  to  SchMulM 

Vol  I.,  p.  32;  Wkor,  10,842.  (»)  Answers  to i Schedules  ol  Questions,  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II , PP-  21,  24,  27.  U vol.  I1I..P- J 

pp.  175,  788.  ’.®  Digest,  Vol.  1,  pp,  9.  13.  (’)  Digest,  Vol  I.  p.  24.  Questions  U 139.  .fc lift  Vol.  H.,  y«L  l «* 

(>i)  Digest.  Yol.  IX.,  pp.  PI,  1C.  n Digest,  Vol.  II„  p.lB.  (“(Digest,  ® Digest,  Yol.  I.,  P-  757^9 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  17, 18.  ('>)  Digest,  Vol.  IE.  pp.  22, 25.  (8(  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  0709-18, 757*-». 
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B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


1.  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS,  ORGAN- 
ISATIONS OF  EMPLOYED,  AND  JOINT 
BOARDS. 

368.  (a.)  The  United  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
jnds  over  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of 
ire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  and 
is  a federation  of  about  32  local  associations.  It 
its  about  200  firms,  which  own  some  200,000 
uid  include  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton 
turers  in  the  districts.  The  association  was 
d in  1890.  (*)  The  North  and  North-east 
e Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
i a federation  of  the  local  associations  of 
in  Blackburn,  Preston,  and  Burnley.  The 
i covered  by  the  association  contains  about 
6,000,000  spindles  and  200,000  looms,  and  not  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  employers  are  members.  The  associa- 
tion has  existed  in  its  present  form  since  1872.  (*) 
The  United  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  extends  over 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  f) 

(5.)  The  government  of  each  association  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  Executive  or  Central  Committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  local  associations.  In  the 
North  and  North-east  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners’  and 
Manufacturers’  Association  the  number  of  representa- 
tives is  limited  to  11  members  from  Preston,  11  from 
Burnley,  and  13  from  Blackburn ; in  the  United  Cotton 
Spinners’  Association  2 delegates,  in  addition  to  the 
local  chairman  and  secretary,  may  be  chosen  by 
each  district,  and  in  the  United  Cottou  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  one  representative  is  chosen 
for  every  10,000  looms.  The  Committee  of  the 
latter  association  has  power  to  appoint  Sub-com- 
mittees if  necessary,  and  Sub-committees  to  inquire 
into  disputes  with  workmen  may  be  appointed  in  the 
former.  Committee  meetings  must  be  held  at  least 
once  a quarter  in  the  North  and  North-east  Lancashire 
Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
monthly  in  the  United  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, in  which  there  are  also  general  meetings  held 
annually,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Committee  may 
determine.  The  Committee  of  this  society  may  not 
make  any  final  decision  affecting  the  trade  as  a whole 
without  referring  to  tho  local  associations,  and  that  of 
the  North  and  North-east  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners’ 
and  Manufacturers’  Association  must  postpone  its 
decision  ou  any  matter  at  the  request  of  five  members 
who  are  desirous  of  consulting  their  local  associations. 
The  rules  of  the  United  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  United  Cotton  Spinners’  Association, 
may  bo  altered  at  any  general  meeting  after  one 
month’s  notice  has  been  given,  but  in  the  North  and 
North-east  Lancashire  Cotton  SpinnerB’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  the  rules  may  be  altered  only  at 
a special  meeting  of  the  Oommitte,  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  alteration  has  been  given  at  a previous 
committee  meeting,  and  the  alterations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  confirmed  by  the  local  associations. 

(«•)  Any  cotton  spinners  or  manufacturers  approved 
v toe  Committee  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
United  Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Assooia- 
uons,  and  all  members  of  the  federated  local  associa- 
tions, or  of  other  associations  if  approved  by  the 
majority  of  members,  are  eligible,  for  the  North  and 
worth-cast  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners’  and  Mann- 
metnrers’  Associations.  Neither  society  requires  its 
members  to  pay  ah  entrance  fee.  Members  of  the 
nited  Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tes pay  an  annual  subscription  of  11.  Is.,  in  addition 
o which  the  Committee  of  the  latter  may  raise  levies 
J°!  feeding  3d.  a loom,  when  necessary.  In  the  North 
no  North-east  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners’  and  M’anu- 
.icturers’  Association  there  is  no  annual  subscription, 

* levies  of  3d.  for  each  loom  and  id.  for  each  spindle 
•re  raised  by  the  local  associations  whenever  funds  are 

KBrt&WUvPP-18-18-  (2)  Digest  Vol.  I,  p.lS.  (»)  Minutes 
Bvia<mce,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  CXXII. 


the  control  nftl, C? at*jal  Committee  in  each  case  has  [§  388  fc.)j 

east  ltnnnfvhefll?d3’  ^ufc.in  the  Horth  and  »brth- 
east  Lancashire  Association  four  treasurers  are 
appointed,  in  whose  names  the  funds  are  banked. 

ZLtVeg?rd  ,tbc  action  ot  these  societies  m H) Dispute 
trade  disputes  in  which  their  members  are  engaged  regulations. 
iool*  rul6.  of  the  United  Cotton  Manufacturers5 
Association  that  such  disputes  must  first  be  brought 
„f°r?Ahelooal  association,  wherever  one  exists,  and 
this  body  may  refer  them  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Where  no  local  association  exists,  disputes  mav  be 
referred  directly  to  the  central  association.  Tho  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers’  Association  allows  its 
local  associations  to  settle  any  disputes  which  do  not 
involve  alterations  of  the  local  standard  list,  but 
statements  of  applications  for  assistance,  and  of  settle- 
ments or  attempted  settlements,  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Committee  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
meet  to  discuss  the  question  must  not  represent  the 
district  interested.  This  association  gives  no  assistance 
to  members  who  do  not  pay  wages  up  to  the  standard 
nsu  ot  the  district,  or  to  members  who  reduce  their 
wages  to  the  standard  list,  unless  they  can  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

i Tbe  of  these  associations  are  the  regu-  («’•)  Objects. 

lation  of  wages  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  trade,  in  addition  to  which  the  United 
Gotten  Manufacturers’  Association  wishes  to  consider 
Parliamentary  legislation  and  to  defend  cases  affecting 
individual  members,  and  the  North  and  North-east 
Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation to  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  combination, 
strikes,  and  intimidation  by  workpeople.  The  United 
Cotton  Spinners’  Association  only  wishes  to  watch  over 
ana  promote  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally  and 
of  the  members  in  particular.  (’) 


1 Organisa- 


369.  (ft.)  The  organisation  of  tbo  omployed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  uiSsoT' 
and  the  adjoining  counties  is  very  complete.  The  °:>‘P*n>efi, 
principal  associations  with  regard  to  which  evidcnco 
has  been  given  are  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives,  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Oporativc  Cotton  Spinners,  tho  Northern 
Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of  Weavers,  the 
North-east  Lancashire  Weavers’  Association,  and  the 
United  Textile  Workers.  The  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives,  which  has 
existed  in  its  present  form  since  1886,  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  trade  district,  and  is  a federation 
of  20  local  societies,  most  of  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  districts.  The  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  embraces  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  up  to  Lancaster  and  tho  cotton  spinning 
districts  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Northern  Counties  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Weavers  extends  ovqt  the  same 
area.  The  latter  association,  which  was  established  in 
1884,  is  divided  into  28  districts.  When  Mr.  Birtwistle 
gave  evidence,  the  North-east  Lancashire  Weavers’ 
Association  included  all  the  towns  between  Colne  and 
Chorley,  with  tbe  exception  of  Blackburn,  Preston,  and 
Darwen.  Since  Mr.  Birtwistle  resigned  bis  secretary- 
ship, however,  several  of  tbe  larger  districts  have 
withdrawn,  and  appointed  secretaries  of  their  own, 
and  the  association  now  covers  only  Church,  Oswaldt- 
wistle,  Great  Harwood,  Haslingden,  Clitheroc,  Clayton- 
le-Moors,  Walton-le-Da,le,  and  Rishton.  It  wa3  estab- 
lished in  1858.  The  United  Textile  Factory  Workers 
is  an  association  formed  to  include  card  and  blowing 
room  operatives,  spinners  and  weavers  throughout  the 
four  counties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  (-).  The 
numbers  of  male  ana  female  members  of  the  various 
societies,  together  with  the  percentages  of  females  and 
of  unionists  in  the  whole  number  of  workpeople 
employed,  are  given  in  a table  below. 

(‘)  Tabulated  (Rules.  Nos.  410  and  442.  Minutes  of  Evidence 
Vol.  in..  Appendix  CXXII.  (*)  Dige.-t,  Vol.  T.,  p.  10.  better 
received  from  15.  J.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  North-east 


Lancashire  Amalgamated  Weavers’  Association,  June  24,  ISIS. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  SCO  (a.)] 


(6.).  Consti- 
Qovemweuf. 


Table  showing  the  Numbers  of  the  Members  in  tbe  various  Trades  Unions  in  tho  Lancashire  District  the 
Number  of  Workpeople  Employed,  and  the  Percentage  of  Females  and  of  Unionists.  ’ 0 


N umber  of  Unionists.  1 

Total  Numbor  Employed.  1 

Percentage  of 
Females. 

' 

Associations  of  Employed. 

Male,  j 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Unionists. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions, p.  S8.  Digest, 
vol.  I„  p.  10. 

Amalgamated  Association 
of  Card  and  Blowing 
Room  Operatives. 

6,300  | 

18,500 

26,000 

12,500 

47,500 

79T6  (of  total) 
74  (of  unionists) 

41'OC 

Answers  &e„  p.  OS.  Digest, 
Vol.  I„  p.  10. 

Amalgamated  Association 
of  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners. 

18,926 

None 

18,926(1) 

20,500 

Noue 

20,500 

None 

92-32 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10  - 

Northern  Counties  Amal- 
gamated Association  of 
Weavers. 

24,700 

40,300 

65,000 

65,922 

107,873 

173,795  (2) 

G2'07  (of  total) 
62  (of  unionists) 

S7'l 

Answers  &e.,  p.  101 

' 

Blackburn  Power  Loom 
Weavers’  Protection 
Society. 

1,140 

1,861 

1,860 

3,000 

23,400(8) 

62  (of  unionists) 

„ „ 12*82 
N-B--®iereis 
another  union 
m tho  town. 

Answers  &c.,  p.  100.  Pur- 
tlior  correspondence. 

Asliton-undor-Lyno  and 
District  Power  Loom 
Weavers’  Association. 

230 

4,760 

5,000 

~ ' 

" 

8,000 

95  (of  unionists)  (<) 

62-5  (‘) 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol. 
I.,  question  1184..  Fur- 
ther correspondence. 

North-East  Lancashire 
Weavers'  Association. 

4,820 

7,046 

11,8118  (•) 
28,000 

- 

14,5000 

(il'98  (of  unionists) 

78*38 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10.  Fur- 
ther correspondence. 

United  Textile  Factory 
Workers. 

70.000 

55,000 

125,000 

320,000 

44  (of  unionists) 

SO'OO 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10  - 

Burnley  Weavers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

2,800 

4,200 

7,000 

19,000  (8) 

60  (of  unionists) 

86-84 

N.B.-But  ice 

numbers  for- 
ming total. 

(')  The  number  given  in  the  oral  evidence  was  “about  10,000,”  but  tho  exact  number  — 

Questions.  (2)  and  Pi  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  half-timers.  (<)  This  percentage  is  given  in  a letter  from  the 

dated  June  24, 1893.  Tho  percentage  given  in  the  Answers  to  tho  Schedules  of  Questions  is""  ,m ‘ 

in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  n — — K-u’-- ■*“  ” 

children  who  would  perhaps  be  left  o , , .. 

oral  evidence.  The  numbers  Quoted  in  the  table  are  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  in  a letter : 
given  as  14,000  or  13,000.  The  arithmetic,  mean  has  been  taken  in  order  to  find  the  percentage  of  unit 
twisters,  and  others  connected  with  weaving,  besides  the  weavers  proper. 


given  in  tho  Answers  to  the  Schedules  oi 
a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  society, 

_ — r_.  — — ,‘)  Tho  percentage  of  non-unionists  is  given 

the  Schedules  of  Questions  as  "probably  40,”  which  would  give  60  per  cent,  of  unionists.  The  total,  8,000,  includes 
perhaps  be  left  out  of  account  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  unionists.  (“)  28,000  was  the  number  of  members  given  in  tho 
numbers  Quoted  in  the  table  are  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  in  a letter  received  June  24,  1893.  (?)  This  number  was 
non  'Pho  arithmetic  moan  h»«  hoon  tnkor.  in  malar  tn  (It. a t.ha  narnantan,  nf  ..ninniata  (S)  This  total  includes  overlookers, 


(6.)  Tbe  government  of  these  societies  varies  chiefly 
in  matters  of  detail.  There  is,  usually  speaking,  a 
General  Council  or  representative  meeting,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  local  branches,  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested,  and  a smaller  Executive  body, 
termed  the  Committee  or  Council,  which  carries  on  the 
general  business  of  tbe  society.  In  the  United  Textile 
Factory  Workers,  the  larger  body  is  termed  the  United 
Council,  and  the  smaller  one  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
the  latter  has  power  to  elect  by  co-option  a Sub-legisla- 
tive Council,  to  which  it  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers. 
The  principal  officers  are  a president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer,  who  are  generally  appointed  by 
tho  Executive  body,  though  in  some  cases  by  the 
representative  meeting,  and  there  are  usually  two 
auditors  and  three  or  moro  trustees.  The  officers 
receive  fixed  salaries,  tho  amounts  of  which  are  as  a 
rule  decided  at  a representative  meeting,  which  has 
also  power  to  remove  any  officer.  They  are  elected 
for  varying  terms  of  office.  The  secretary  and  tho 
trustees  often  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
majority  of  the  members,  whilst  the  other  officers  are 
appointed  for  a year  or  six  months.  Representative 
meetings  are  held  every  quarter  in  some  societies  and 
annually  in  others,  and  a special  representative  meeting 
must  generally  bo  summoned  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee,  or  of  a certain  number  of  members.  These 
societies  are  sub-divided  into  districts  and  branches, 


and  in  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives,  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  the 
districts  are  grouped  into  “provinces.”  These  divi- 
sions generally  draw  up  their  own  rules,  and  fix  the 
contributions  of  members,  and  the  nature  and  amounts 
of  the  benefits ; they  are  governed  by  representative 
and  executive  bodies  and  officers  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Central  Associations,  with  the  general  rules  of 
which  their  regulations  must  be  in  conformity.  Mem- 
bers are  generally  allowed  to  appeal  from  any  decision 
of  a provincial  or  district  government  to  the  Central 
Executive,  and  a final  appeal  is  allowed  from  this  body 
to  the  general  representative  meeting.  Alterations  of 
the  rules  may  be  made  only  at  a general  representative 
meeting,  and  a certain  length  of  notice  of  such  altera- 
tions is  required  both  to  the  Central  Executive  aud  to 
the  various  local  sub-divisions  of  the  society. 

(e.)  The  amounts  of  the  entrance  fees  and  weekly  or 
other  contributions  from  members,  and  the  benefit  ' 
funds  granted  by  the  various  associations,  are  given  in 
the  tables  below.  Members,  or  districts,  in  arrears 
with  their  contributions  are  generally  suspended  from 
all  benefits  when  tbeir  arrears  have  reached  a certain 
amount,  and  if  this  is  not  cleared  off  within  another 
fixed  period,  such  members  or  districts  are  excluded 
from  the  association. 
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„HIJ  Tl,I>  of  S™*1811  by  Associations  of  (Tabulated  Kolos,  Nob.  860,  372,  378,  (f  i»  («.)] 

Amalgamated  I^ffiM&t  NMMM 

Association  of  Association  of  Counties  Amalsa-  Protection  Society.  lower  Loom 

Benefit.  ama,ga  (Affiliated  to  " cavers’  Assoeia-  Lancashire 

Card  and  Blowing  Operative  Cotton  mated  Association  „ Northern  tl0.T  at* -5hatod  „r  , , 

™uu“  Counties  Amalgo-  n to  Northern  Weavers’ Associa- 

Hoom  Operatives.  Spinners.  of  Weavers.  SSSf&SSStR  tion. 

S era Nam.  No.  mi.  °‘SST> 

Accident  benefit  - SOf.ifgemianently  ml.  U ^permanently  _ _ _ _ 

assistance  in  ob- 
taining compen- 
sation under  the 
Employers’  Lia- 


10s.  a week,  and  Is.  for 
each  child  under  IS, 
until  13  weeks  after 
end  of  dispute,  if 


The  same  as  ordi- 
nary members 
for  IS  weeks. 


caused  by  another 
branch  of  cotton 
operatives  receive  6s. 
a week,  and  Is.  for 
each  child  under  10, 
unless  dispute  is 
sanctioned  by  an 
Executive  or  repre- 
sentative meeting, 
when  they  receive 

12s.  a week,  and  Is. 
for  each  child  under 
13,  for  20  weeks. 


fourths  of  the 
General  Council, 
in  proportion  to 
its  membership 
<3). 

No  district  may 
increase  the 
amount  of  its 
dispute  benefit 


Members  receiving 
dispute  benefit  may 
receive  nine  weeks’ 
full  pay  in  order  to 
emigrate. 

Victimised  members 
who  wish  to  emigrate 
receive  half  the  pay 


legal  Pnssistance 
is  also  provided. 


Such  assistance  Three-fourths  of 
ns  the  Committee  their  average 

mnj  determine.  wages  for  the  last 

month  up  to  four 

Legal  assistance  if 


31.  or  48.  for  mem- 
bers aged  from 
45  to  50  on  entry. 


ing  to  contribu-  ccive  7s.  a week 


down,  expiration  if  out  of  work 
of  lease,  or  dis-  through  fire, 

solution  of  part-  failure,  break- 


Paymems  varying 
with  the  scale  of 
contributions  aro 
made  to  members 
out  of  work  by 
failure  or  bank- 
ruptcy. fire, 
breakdown,  or 
repairs  of  engines, 
boilers,  and  mill 


running  short 
time,  or  playing 
for  beams.  Weft 
or  twist. 


PS-ymcnts  iu  case  off temporary  disablement  from  accident  are  made  out  of  the  local  branch  funds.  (s)  Weekly  payments  in  case 
SSSST7  rlte  Vm“raI  fl'?m  ac??e',d  are  ’"hd?  out  of  thB  local  branch  funds,  from  which  additional  grants  may  be  made  in  caso  of  permanent 
disablement.  (*)  The  secretary  stated  in  oral  evidence  that  the  dispute  benefit  granted  was  5s.  a member.  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  1010.) 


(d.)  The  funds  of  the  associations  are  usually  invested 
by  the  trustees  when  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Executive 
or  the  representative  meeting.  Orders  for  withdrawal 
must,  as  a rule,  be  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  or 
representative  meeting,  and  receive  the  signatures  of 
the  principal  officers. 

‘ (c.)  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  trade  disputes,  all 

these  associations  require  that  the  members  should  lay 
ony  grievance  or  difficulty  that  may  arise  before  the 
local  Committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  body 
must  investigate  the  matter  and  endeavour  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  the  general 
secretary  must  be  informed  of  the  particulars,  and  in 
his  turn  investigate  them  thoroughly  with  a view  to  a 
settlement,  and  in  case  of  failure  summon  a meeting 
ot  the  central  Executive.  In  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Card  and  Blowing  Boom  Operatives  and  the 
North-East  Lancashire  Amalgamated  Weavers’  Asso- 
ciation, the  Executive  Council  has  power  to  sanction  a 
strike,  and  also  to  close  the  dispute  when  it  sees  fit. 
lu  the  latter  association,  however,  a full  report  of  all 
particulars  must  be  sent  to  each  local  association 
before  a strike  is  undertaken.  In  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  a represen- 
tative meeting,  and  in  the  Northern  Counties  Amalga- 


mated Association  of  Weavers,  a meeting  of  the 
General  Council,  must  he  summoned  to  give  the  filial 
decision  with  regard  to  a strike,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  latter  Association  arc  very  strict  on  this  point. 

No  strike  may  be  undertaken  without  the  sanction  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  General  Council, 
and  this  may  not  bo  granted  unless  50  per  cent,  of  the 
workpeople  in  the  mills  affected  are  members  of  the 
association,  and  3 per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
district  are  directly  affected  by  the  dispute. 

(/.)  The  organisations  under  consideration  cover  so  (/•)  Minor 
large  a district  and  contain  so  many  members  that  tho  rcoulalian*. 
Central  Association,  as  a role,  lays  down  provisions  of  a 
very  general  character,  leaving  all  the  details  of 
government  to  the  provinces  or  districts,  and  if, -is 
expressly  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  rules  of  tho 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and  plotting  Boom 
Operatives  that  this  society  considers  it  advisable  to 
deal  chiefly  with  districts,  and  to  leave  the  latter  freo 
to  make  provisions  for  tlioir  individual  members. 

Thus  no  regulations  for  the  conditions  of  employment 
are  laid  down  iu  the  rules  of  the  Central  Associations, 
except  in  the  North-East  Lancashire.  Weavers’  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  the  general  secretary  is  said  to  arrange 
the  prices  for  weaving,  winding,  and  warping. 

I i 3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§300  fa.)]  (&•)  The  objects  of  these  associations  arc  generally 

fa.)  Objects.  vcry  similar,  althongh  the  United  Textile  Factory 
Workers  confines  itself  to  that  of  removing  “ any 
“ grievance  from  which  members  may  be  suffering  by 
, “ means  of  parliamentary  or  Government  inter- 

“ ference.”  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card 
and  Blowing  Room  Operatives  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  have  iden- 
tical objects,  which  are  the  provision  of  benefits  for 
their  members,  the  securing  of  a fair  and  uniform  rate 
of  wages,  the  conciliatory  settlement  of  disputes  with 
employers,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory  Acts 
'n id  other  legislative  enactments  for  the  protection  of 
labour.  The  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciations of  Weavers  and  the  North-East  Lancashire 
Amalgamated  Weavers’  Association  also  aim  at  securing 
a fair  and  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  the  former 
society  wishes  to  prevent  unnecessary  reductions  and 
fines.  The  North-East  Lancashire  Amalgamated 
Weavers’  Association  provides  benefits  for  its  members, 
• and  undertakes  to  protect  them  from  injustice.^) 


ployed. 


370.  In  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  there  is  a 
Joint.Committoc  of  the  employers  and  operatives  in  the 
weaving  industry,  which  considers  all  questions  of 
wages  and  trade  disputes,  and  endeavours  “ to  preserve 
“ good  feeling  between  employers  and  operatives.” 
It  is  not,  however,  authorised  to  come  to  a final 
conclusion  upon  any  of  the  matters  brought  under  its 
notice.  The  Committee  consists  of  12  members, 
six  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Association  of  each  side. 
Either  party  may  convene  a meeting  by  giving  10 
days’  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  other  party,  but 
meetings  may  not  be  held  more  often  than  once  a 
month,  except  in  the  case  of  adjournment.  The 
employers’  and  operatives’  sections  must  respectively 
report  to  their  constituents  as  to  the  general  results  of  the 
various  discussions,  but  otherwise  all  proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  must  be  secret. f)  This  Committee 
is  said  to  have  been  very  successful.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1881,  some  20  or  30  cases  have  come 
before  it,  and  it  has  only  once  failed  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Before  a Standing  Joint  Committee  was 
appointed,  the  Central  Committees  of  the  employers’ 
and  operatives’  associations  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  in  order  to  settle  disputes,  and  this  is  the 
method  still  adopted  in  the  carding  and  spinning 
branches  of  the  industry.  (3)  The  representatives  of 
the  operatives  in  the  latter  departments  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  method,  and  it 
was  stated  that  in  19  cases  out  of  20  disputes  were 
settled  by  conferences  between  the  Committees  or 
secretaries  of  the  two  associations^1)  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
however,  pointed  out  that  there  was  a waul  of  system 
in  the  methods  of  settling  disputes  adopted  by  the 
carding  and  spinning  branches  of  tho  industry,  as 
compared  with  that  adopted  in.  the  weaving  branch. 
Although  general  questions  of  advances  or  reductions 
may  be  settled  thus,  there  is  no  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  individual  disputes,  and  there  are  many 
local  strikes  in  consequence.  The  employers  would 
prefer  to  have  a Standing  Joint  Committee,  but  they 
believed  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an 
arrangement  lay  in  the  incomplete  organisation  of  both 
sides,  rather  than  in  auy  disinclination  upon  the  side 
of  the  operatives. f) 

371. _ The  representatives  of  both  employers  and 
operatives  in  the  cotton  industry  agreed  in  attributing 
the  improved  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
which  had  distinguished  recent  years  to  the  more 
efficient  organisation  on  the  two  sides  and  the  closer 
intercourse  which  had  resulted  from  it.  The  opera- 
tives stated  that  their  difficulties  in  obtaining  redress 
arose  with  employers  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Employers’  Association,  and  they  believed  that  if  all 
the  employers  joined  their  association  it  would 
materially  conduce  to  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The 
employers,  on  their  part,  consider  it  easier  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  disputes  with  the  union  officials  than  with 
tho  operatives,  and  attribute  the  improved  relations  in 
a great  measure  to  the  frequent  intercourse  which  takes 
place  between  the  officials  of  the  associations  on  both 
sides.(s)  It  was,  however,  asserted  by  two  employers, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  A Simpson,  was  especially  emphatic, 
both  in  his  evidence  and  in  further  correspondence, 
that  “ the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  trades  unions  is 


“the  trade.”  They  consider  that^Ksl  °f 
the  employers  to  pay  higher  wages  than  1 roe 
afford,  even  though  the  rates  are  fettled  bv  th«y- 
action  of  tho  employ™,'  and  J“."‘ 

tions-i1)  One  mimes,  stated  thft  tho 
unfaTom-abljr  npon  the  operatives  with  regard  to  £ 
quality  of  the  Irak  produced,  and  thf 
antagonism  and  msubordination  to  which  “ 

The  operatives  are  said  practically  to  oomqel  E 
master,  to  produce  what  suits  them,  without  rErtS 
the  requmemente  of  the  market,  and  to  be  WTteJS 
of  producing  bad  work  when  they  receive  an  onUf 
work  allowance  from  the  union  in  case  of  dismSSm 
The  witness  admitted,  however,  that  a stroke, 
organisation  upon  the  side  of  the  masters  would  S' 
them  more  power  m the  arrangement  of  warns  rn  j 
that  the  operatives  would  always  get  tho  better  of  l 
bargain  so  long  an  the  Masters’  Association  was  in  hi, 
fn1?”  “ % veritable  rope  of  sand.”  He  further 
that  he  had  no  personal  objection  to  the  trade  uni0“ 
tat  would  only  suggest  that  the  rule  with  rcond  io 
out-of-work  allowance  should  he  abrogated,  and  that 
all  picketing  should  be  stopped.  (3) 


372.  Evidence  has  been  received  with  regard  to  only  II  Y™ 
me  association  of  emulovers  in  Ww-wt,,--,, „ 3 


cue  association  of  employers  in  the  Yorkshire  woollen  mu 
and  worsted  manufacturing  district..  This  is  th„  91*®* 
Huddersfield  Woollen  Manufacturers'  and  Spinner,'  Stan 
Association,  which  w°°  — -i ^ • ■ ' 


i n SMntionedbyMi’.  Gee  as' having 

been  established  m 1881  in  opposition  to  the  association 
of  the  employed  which  began  at  about  the  same  time 
No  further  information  has  been  received  with  regard 
to  the  rules  or  constitution  of  this  association  of 
employers. 


373.  The  most  important  associations  of  employed  in  Oipt* 
this  district  with  regard  to  which  either  oral  or  written 
evidence  has  been  received  are  the  West  Riding  of  cmpfcj'- 
Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Association,  the 
Bradford  Warpdressers’  Association,  the  Bradford 
Overlookers’  Provident  Society,  No.  3,  the  Bradford 
Managers’  and  Overlookers’  Society,  No,  2,  the  Bradford 
and  District  Power  Loom  Overlookers’  Society,  the 
Bradford  Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers,  Crabbers, 

&c.,  the  Bradford  Wool  Combers’  Association,  the 
Bradford  Wool  Sorters’  Association,  and  the  Leeds  and 
District  Willoyers’  and  Fettlers’  Union.  The  rules  of 
only  a few  of  these  societies  have  been  laid  before  the 
Commission,  and  therefore  these  are'  the  only  ones 
of  the  constitution  of  which  any  account  can  be 
given.  In  so  far,  however,  as  any  information  was 
procurable  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  members, 
and  the  rates  of  contributions,  in  the  other  associations, 
or  the  benefits  given  by  them,  it  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  tables  below. 

(a.)  The  West  Riding  of  .Yorkshire  Power  Loom  (#.) D"- 
Weavers’  Association,  which  was  established  in  1881,  fltnL 
has  its  head  quarters  at  Huddersfield,  and  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  those  of  Huddersfield,  Brad- 
ford, and  Batley.  Its  membership  was  formerly  re- 
stricted to  weavers,  hut  since  1891  it  has  admitted  any 
factory  operatives  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries, 
who  have  no  organisation  of  their  ownp)  The  Brad- 
ford and  District  Overlookers’  Provident  Union,  No.  3, 
which  was  established  in  1862,  is  the  smallest  of  three 
associations  of  ovei’lookers  in  the  Bradford  district, 
which  are  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  friendly  societies 
than  of  trades  unions  proper.  This  society  is  said  in 
the  written  answers  to  the  schedules  of  questions  issued 
by  the  Commission  to  contain  350  members ; whilst  in 
the  oral  evidence  it  was  stated  that  the  Bradford  and 
District  Power  Loom  Overlookers’  Society,  which 
includes  the  district  within  a radius  of  four  miles  from 
Bradford,  has  697 members,  and  the  Bradford  Managers’ 
and  Overlookers’  Society,  No.  2,  which  has  branches  in 
Halifax,  Keighley,  and  Wakefield,  has  668  members, (fi) 

Tho  Bradford  and  District  Warpdressers’  Association, 
which  was  established  in  1888,  was  said  to  he  federated 
with  the  warpdressers’  associations  in  Lancashire,  but 
not  to  be  connected  with  auy  other  organisation  of 
operatives  in  tho  woollen  industry.  (7)  The  numbers  of 


> M?1 b0mwSllS’  i69-  37?-  ?78,'  38«-  (a>  Tabulated  Rules, 

- . ym!le,s  _2f  JSyidonce,  Vol.  I.,  2461-02.  (')  Minutes  of 

■s  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I..  2462- 
. T-..I  r ....  ^ 11,14,  1st. 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  I.  pp.  13, 16. 

Mr.  A.  Simpson,  and  further  It w . ...  „ 

}'nl- I.,  p.  16.  J»)  Russell.  3601-2,  3629-646.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  I,  P-  If- 
(?)  Minutes  of  Evideuce,  Vol.  J ..  4792.  (6)  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  28  i Digest, 
\ ol.  II.,  p.  8.  (5)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  6802-3. 


3.  13, 16.  Summary  of  evidence  given  in  by 
' — letters  received  from  him.  I*)  Digest. 
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-rj/fl.)]  male  and  female  members  of  the  various  societies,  unionists  in  the  whole  number  of  workpeople  employed  15 t73  (a.)] 

J together  with  the  percentage  of  females  and  of  are  given  in  a table  below 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  the  Members  in  the  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Yorkshire  District,  the  Number 
of  Workpeople  employed,  and  the  percentages  of  Females  aud  of  Unionists. 


Association  of  Employed. 


Number  of  Unionists. 


Male.  Female.  Total. 


Total  Number  employed.  percontage 
Male.  I Female.  I Total.  Females. 


Percentage 
of  Unionists. 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  VoL  I. 
53S3.  Answers  &c.. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I, 
50S2-S  and  5092-3. 
Answers  &c.,p.  107. 
Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25. 

Answers  Sc.,  p.  109. 
Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20. 
Answers  &c.,  p.  108. 


"West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Power  Loom  Weavers’ 
Association. 

Huddersfield  branch  of 
Bradford  branch  of  above 


Batley  branch  of  above  - 

Bradford  Warpdressers’ 
Association. 

Bradford  Amalgamated 


Bradford  Wool  Sorters’ 
Association. 

Leeds  and  District  Wil- 
leyers’  and  Fettlers’ 
Union. 


14,010 

8,500 


Very  few 


0,000 
30,000  (3) 
15.000(a) 
1,500 


unionists. 
70'93of  total. 
Very  small 


ms  of 
unionists. 
40  of  total. 
None 


18 

N.B.- 1,300  dyers 
arc  said  to  belong 
to  theGosworkers’ 
Union,  which 
nuikes  the  true 
por-centnge  of 
unionists  S3.(°) 


.,  — - - ..JO  is  the  number  obtained  by  adding  together  the  totals 

given  for  the  three  districts  of  the  union.  (*)  In  the  oral  evidence  it  was  said  that  " at  least  GO  ]ier  cent.”  of  the  mombors  were  females.  According 
to  the  totals  obtained,  00  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  union  arc  females,  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  employed.  (3)  The  total  number 
employed  was  quoted  in  the  oral  evidence  os  32,000,  but  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  workers  given  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions  gives  a total  of  80,000.  (*)  In  the  oral  evidence  the  total  number  of  members  was  said  to  be  1,000 ; the  number  of  male  members  100  or 
200,  and  the  number  of  female  members  750  or  800.  The  numbers  quoted,  in  the  table  are  those  given  in  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 
Questions.  (s)  In  the  oral  evidence  the  total  number  of  operatives  employed  was  said  to  be  about  13,000.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules 
of  Questions  give  it  os  15,000.  (e)  The  number  of  dyers  belonging  to  the  Gasworkera’  Union  is  quoted  in  tho  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of 


Questions  a; 


io  the  percentage  of  unionists  is  30  pc 


(7)  This  number  was  given  by  the  witness  as  “ 3,000  to  4,000.” 


(6.)  The  supreme'  authority  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Association  is  in  the 
hands  of  a General  Committee  of  Management,  which 
consists  of  one  representative  for  each  hundred  or 
fraction  of  ■ one  hundred  members,  elected  from  the 
branch  Committees.  This  body  meets  every  quarter, 
and  at  its  Annual  meeting  appoints  an  Executive  Council 
consisting  of  the  principal  officers  and  10  other 
members.  The  Bradford  Overlookers’  Provident  Union, 
No.  3,  and  the  Bradford  Warpdressers’  Association  are 
both  governed  by  a Committee,  appointed  in  addition 
to  the  principal  officers,  and  by  half-yearly  and  monthly 
or  weekly  general  meetings  of  members.  The  com- 
mitteemen in  the  Bradford  Overlookers’  Provident 
Union,  No.  3,  are  appointed  in  rotation  as  their  names 
appear  in  the  contribution  book,  but  in  the  Warp- 
dressers’  Association  they,  like  the  other  officers,  are 
eleoted  by  ballot.  The  principal  officers  in  all  three 
societies  are  a president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
trustees,  and  in  two  there  fire  also  auditors.  The  rules 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’ 
Association  provide  for  the  government  of  branches  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  central  government,  but  the  rules 
of  the  other  societies  make  no  provision  for  branch 
government.  The  Committee  of  the  Warpdressers’ 
Association  finally  decides  all  cases  of  appeal,  but 


Members  of  the  Overlookers’  Provident  Union,  No.  3, 
may  appeal  from  tbe  Committee  to  a monthly  general, 
meeting.  The  rules  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Power  Loom  Weavers’  Association  may  be  altered  by 
a cwo-tbirds  majority  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Management,  if  notice  has  been  given  to  each  branch 
Committee  21  days  beforehand.  No  alteration,  how- 
ever, is  valid  until  registered.  The  rules  of  the  Over- 
lookers’ Provident  Union,  No.  3,  may  be  altered  at  a 
special  general  meeting,  if  the  proposed  changes 
have  been  road  at  three  previous  monthly  meetings, 
and  those  of  the  Warpdressers’  Association  may  be 
altered  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
at  any  general  meeting. 

(c.)  The  amounts  of  the  entrance  fees  and  contributions 
and  of  the  benefits  provided  for  members,  are  given  in 
the  tables  below'  All  three  societies  contain  regulations 
with  regard  to  arrears  of  contributions.  After  these 
have  reached  a certain  amount,  the  member  in  question 
is  suspended  from  the  benefits  of  the  society,  and  in 
the  Overlookers’  Provident  Union,  No.  3,  and  the 
Warpdressers’  Association  the  member  is  excluded  if 
his  arrears  are  not  paid  off,  in  the  former  case  before 
they  reach  24s.,  and  in  the  latter  before  they  have 
accumulated  for  12  months. 


Table  of  Contributions  in  Associations  of  Employed,  Yorkshire. 
(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  386,  388,  aud  389.  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  9, 
and  further  Correspoudence.) 


- 

West  Riding  of 
Y orkslxire  Power  Loom 
"Weavers’  Association. 

Bradford  Overlookers’ 
Provident  Society,  No.  3. 

No.  SS8. 

Bradford 
Warpdressers’ 
Association. 
No.  3S9. 

Bradford  aud  District 
Machine 
Wool-Combers’. 
Association. 

Leeds  and  Distinct 
Willcyers’  and  Fettlers’ 

Entrance  fee  - 

— 

Ago  under  20  years,  10s. 
Age  20  to  30  years,  16s. 
Age  30  to  84  years,  21s. 

8s.  Od. 

Is.  2d.  for  men. 
Od.  for  women. 

Ago  on  entry : — 
18  to  25  years,  2s.  Od. 

30  to  35  years!  5s.  lid. 
35  to  40  years,  7s.  0d. 
40  to  41  years,  10s. 

Contribution  - - 

lid.,  2d.,  2\d„  or  3d.  a 
week,  according  to 
the  benefits  desired, 
subject  to  altera- 
tions during  a strike. 

Ago  under  20, 2s.  a month. 

Ago  20  to  SO,  2s.  2d.  a month. 

Age  30  to  34, 2s.  4d.amonth. 
Also  3d.  a year  to  the 
contingent  fund.  A levy 
of  0 d.  is  raised  when  the 
funds  are  less  than  81.  a 
member. 

3d.  a week.  Tho 
committee  can  raise 
a levy  ill  case  of 
need. 

'3d.  a week  for  men. 
2d,  a week  for  women. 

Od.  a weok  for  members 
under  40  years  of  age 
on  entry.  7id.aweek 
for  members  over  40. 

Ii  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


tS  873  (o.)'J 


(d.)  Funds. 


(«.)  Dispute 
regulations. 


If.)  Minor 
regulations. 


Iff.)  Objects 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed,  Yorkshire. 


(Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  386,  388,  and  389.  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23.  Digest,  Vol.  II.  p.  9 

and  further  Correspondence.)  ' 1 ’ '*  tlsase.: 


(d.)  The  funds  of  these  associations  may  be  invested 
by  the  treasurer  or  trustees,  at  the  direction  of  the 
executive  or  of  a general  meeting,  or  may  be  deposited 
m a bank.  In  the  Overlookers’  Provident  Union,  No.  3, 
investments  and  withdrawals  must  be  signed  by  six 
members  of  the  Committee  and  the  secrotary,  but  in  the 
other  societies  the  signatures  of  the  trustees  and  the 
secretary  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

(e.)  The  rules  of  the  Overlookers’  Provident  Union, 
No.  3,  contain  no  regulations  with  regard  to  trade 
disputes  ; but  those  of  the  Warpdressers’  Association 
provide  that  the  members  concerned  in  a dispute  with 
their  employer  must  inform  the  secretary,  and  he 
must  summon  the  Committee  to  consider  the  matter  if 
necessary.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power 
Loom  Weavers’  Association,  the  branch  Committee 
must  if  possible  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  of  any 
dispute  that  arises,  but  in  case  of  failure  the  general 
secretary  must  give  his  assistance.  If  the  dispute 
cannot  be  settled  by  these  means,  the  General  Committee 
may  sanction  a strike  after  carefully  investigating  the 
matter. 

(/•)  Ho  support  is  given  to  members  of  the  Over- 
lookers’ Provident  Union,  No.  3,  and  the  Warpdressers’ 
Association,  who  lose  their  employment  through  their 
own  neglect  or  misconduct.  Members  of  the  former 
society  are  punished  by  a fine  if  they  boast  of  their 
independence  towards  their  employers  on  account  of 
their  membership  of  the  society ; and  members  of  the 
latter  society  who  leave  work  for  which  they  have 
been  paid  unfinished,  are  subject  to  a fine  and  must 
return  and  finish  the  work  or  refund  the  money  they 
had  received.  Members  of  the  Overlookers’  Provident 
Union,  No.  3,  are  forbidden  to  inform  non-members  of 
vacant  situations,  and  no  member  of  the  Warpdressers’ 
Association  may  teach  the  trade  to  anyone  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee.  Both  these  societies  keep 
“ vacant  books  ” in  which  are  registered  the  names  of 
members  out  of  work,  and  all  members  are  expected 
to  inform  the  secretary  or  vacant  book-keeper  of  any 
vacant  situation  of  which  they  may  hear. 

(S'-)  Tho  objects  of  these  societies  fall  under  three  main 
heads,  via.,  tho  provision  of  benefits,  the  maintenance 


of  fair  wages,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed.  The  first  two  of 
these  objects  are  common  to  all  three  associations,  but 
the  third  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Overlookers’  Provi- 
dent _ Union,  No.  3,  which  aims  at  regulating  the 
relations  between  the  managers  or  overlookers  them- 
selves. This  society  also  reminds  its  members  that 
excellence  of  workmanship  is  required  in  order  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  trade  of  the  district. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’ 
Association  desires  to  protect  its  members  from  unjust 
stoppages,  or  other  injustice  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  the  Warpdressers’  Association  wishes  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes  with  employers  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise  (*). 


374.  Evidence  was  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  Join: 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Weavers’®4^ 
Association  with  regard  to  a Joint  Committee  which 
their  association  was  then  (November  1891)  en- 
deavouring to  establish  in  conjunction  with  the 
Huddersfield  Woollen  Manufacturers’  and  Spinners' 
Association.  It  was  stated  that  it  had  actually 
been  agreed  that  such  a Board  should  be  formed, 
consisting  of  six  workmen  and  six  employers,  and 
that  their  first  duty  should  be  to  draw  up  a minimum 
wages  seal e_  for  the  district.  No  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  a reference  to  arbitration  in 
case  the  two  sides  of  the  Board  should  fail  to  agree  0. 

No  other  Joint  Committee  in  the  woollen  or  worsted 
industries  has  been  mentioned  in  either  the  oral  or 
the  written  evidence,  but  it  was  said  that  in  a few  cases 
the  employers  allowed  “mill  committees”  to  be 
formed,  which  act  as  mediators  between  the  operatives 
and  the  firm.  Any  grievance  is  then  brought  before 
the  mill  committee  and  investigated,  and  disputes  are 
often  avoided  by  this  means.  In  such  cases  the  opera- 
tives elect  their  own  representatives  on  tho  committees, 
and  pay  them  for  the  time  thus  employed  by  means  of 
a voluntary  yearly  levy  for  the  purpose.  When  women 
are  employed  in  the  mill  they  are  often  allowed  pro- 
portional representation  upon  the  mill  committee  fl. 


. (')  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  886, 8S8, 889.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  lit. 

Appendix  CXXV.  (*)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  -4917-4962, 5186-5138. 
(5)  Diifost,  Vol.  I„  p.  19. 
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SUMMARY  GROUP  C : PART  I.,  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


•?ssj  375.  It.  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  only  one 
.v  ini  organisation  of  employers  in  the  'woollen  industry,  and 

Nations  ti,at  is  merely  a local  one,  whilst  from  the  table  of 

V’-ju-rs  members  in  the  associations  of  the  employed  it  will  be 
jjxaa.  seen  that  the  only  organisation  of  any  great  importance 
or  extent  is  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom 
Weaver’s  Association,  and  that  in  this  the  percentage 
of  unionists  amongst  all  the  employed  in  the  industry 
is  very  small.  In  the  oral  evidence  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  defective  organisation  of  the  employers 
and  operatives  in  the  woollen  industry  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  low  wages 
iu  the  former  industry  compared  with  those  in  the 
latter  were  attributed  in  great  measure  to  this  cause. 
The  representative  of  the  Batloy  district  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’  Association  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  employers  in  that  district  should 
become  organised,  as  those  in  the  Huddersfield  district 
had  done,  a,s  he  thought  it  would  then  he  possible  to 
promote  joint  action  in  securing  a uniform  rate  of 
wages.  It  was  suggested  that  one  reason  of  the 
defective  organisation  of  the  operatives  in  this  district 
was  the  preponderance  of  women,  who  do  not  care  to 
subscribe  to  a union  because  they  expect  to  give  up 
work  in  the  mills  when  they  are  married.  The  poverty 
and  want  of  education  of  the  workers  generally,  and 
the  want  of  fellow-feeling  amongst  the  various  grades 
of  operatives  were  other  reasons  assigned.  Amongst 
the  wool  sorters  it  was  said  that  organisation  exists 
only  where  the  men  are  ill-treated,  and  that  those 
who  are  in  regular  employment  will  not  join  the 
association  ('). 


HI.  Scor-  376.  Evidence  has  been  received  with  regard  to  three 

rfflvn11  associations  of  employers  in  connexion  with  the  jute 
landiiicia  and  linen  industries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
•Ira.  are  Dundee  Jnie  Trade  Employers’  Trade  Com- 
: ' ' miltee,  the  Belfast  Linen  Merchants' Association,  and 
the  Flax  Spinners'  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  Belfast.  Only  oral  evidence 
has  been  received  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  and 
only  written  evidence  with  regard  to  the  other  two. 

Mr  («•)  There  is  said  to  be  no  true  association  of  ern- 
li!  ployers  in  the  jnte  trade,  but  the  principal  employers 
in  the  town  of  Dundee  have  appointed  16  of  their 
number  to  form  a Trade  Committee,  which  considers  all 
questions  of  general  importance  before  they  are  referred 
to  the  general  body  of  employers  f).  No  further 
evidence  has  been  received  with  regal'd  to  the  con- 
stitution or  regulation  of  this  Committee.  The  Linen 
Merchants’  Association,  which  wa3  established  in  1872, 
represents  76  firms  of  linen  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  Belfast  and  throughout  the  province  of 
Ulster and  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association  represents 
18  establishments  in  Belfast  and  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  and  Tyrone,  which  own 
about  half  of  the  entire  machinery  engaged  in  the 
industry  (*). 

(k)  Copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Linen  Merchants’  and 
I’hix  Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers’ 

• Associations  have  been  sent  to  the  Commission.  In 
each  case  the  government  of  the  association  is  iu  the 
hands  of  a Council,  a certain  proportion  of  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  annually.  A chairman  or  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  are  the  chief  officers,  and  iu 
both  societies  the  Council  has  the  right  of  appointing 
Committees  for  special  purposes.  The  Council  meets 
quarterly  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  a General  Meeting 
13  bold  annually,  and  at  other  times  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Council.  In  the  Linen  Merchants’  Association 
each  firm  has  only  one  vote,  but  in  the  Flax  Spinners’ 
and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers’  Association 
members  are  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  1,000 
spindles  and  one  for  every  50  looms  belonging  to 
them  or  to  the  Company  which  they  represent.  The 
rules  of  the  former  association  may  be  altered  with  the 
approval  of  two  Council  meetings,  if  the  change  is 
ratified  by  a general  meeting,  and  in  the  latter  associa- 
tion rules  may  he  made  or  altered  only  at  a general 
meeting  after  at  least  three  days’  notice  has  been 
given. 


1 “ / (c.)  The  only  necessary  qualification  for  membership 

eM“,c?se  is  *°  be  an  employer  or  member  of  a firm 
■’  «.  ‘ |'Mgaged  iu  the  branch  of  the  linen  trade  in  question, 
ana  members  are  required  to  give  a written  notice 
n >aWa^’  wkicb.  in  one  case  must  bo  of  three 
months  length.  There  is  an  animal  subscription  of 


Vo,"L'  ”• ,n- 

I 76278. 


1Z.  Is.  and  upwards,  at  tho  discretion  of  the  Council,  to  [§370  (e.)] 
the  Linen  Merchants  Association,  whilst  members  of 
the  Flax  Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  contribute  on  every  spindle  and  loom 
m their  works,  at  a rate  settled  each  year  by  the  annual 
meeting  ('). 

. (&)  Neither  of  these  associations  makes  any  provision  (<*•)  Trade 
in  its  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  aarfd&f0”* 
employment  or  for  action  with  regard  to  trade  disputes,  jmtes. 

It  is  stated,  however,  in  the  Answers  to  tho  Schedules 
of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission  that  tho  Flax 
Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers’ 
Association  does  take  action  with  respect  to  regulating 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour  and  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  difference  arising  between  employers  and 
workpeople,  but  iu  such  cases  is  guided  in  its  action 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  tne  ease,  and  not  by 
any  fixed  system  or  method.  The  Linen  Merchants’ 
Association  has  not  hitherto  taken  any  official  action 
with  regard  to  wages  or  the  conditions  of  employment 
bat  is  ready  to  arbitrate  in  case  of  disputes  between 
members  and  their  workpeople  0. 

_(e.)  The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  other-  («.)  Objects. 
wise  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  latter 
association,  which  also  desires  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  linen  trade  by  bringing  Bills  before  Parliament 
or  by  other  means.  The  objects  of  the  Flax  Spinners 
and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers’  Association 
are  to  serve  as  a medium  of  communication  between 
the  members  of  the  trade,  and  to  promote  uniform 
action  amongst  them  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
restricting  individual  liberty^). 

- 377.  The  principal  associations  of  employed  in  the  Qrganisa- 
jute  and  linen  industries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  employed, 
regard  to  which  oral  or  written  evidence  hns  been 
received  are  the  East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’ 
Association,  the  Dundee  and  District  Yarn  Dressers’ 
Association,  tho  Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union,  the  Scotch  Mill  and  Factory 
'Workers’  Federal  Union,  and  the  Brechin  and  Forfar 
branches  of  the  same,  the  Irish  Linen  Dappers’  Trade 
Union,  the  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Power  Loom 
Tenters’  Trade  Union,  and  the  Belfast  Flax  Roughcrs’ 

Trade  Union.  The  rales  of  all  these  societies,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  Irish  Linen  Lappers’  Trade  Union, 
have  been  laid  before  tho  Commission,  and  any  in- 
formation which  has  been  procurable  with  regard  to 
the  membership,  contributions,  or  benefits  of  the  latter 
society  has  been  incorporated  in  the  tables  below. 

(a,.)  The  Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory  Opera-  (“•)  Y>eir 
tives’  Union  extends  over  the  district  of  Dundee,  ex  en ' 
Montrose,  Arbroath,  Blairgowrie,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
and  Perth.  All  its  members  are  engaged  in  the  jute 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  500  persons  at  Perth,  who 
are  linen  operatives.  This  society  was  established  in 
1885  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  H.  Williamson, 
a minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Duudee,  who 
has  since  held  the  office  of  honorary  president  in  the 
society.  His  object  in  organising  the  workers,  the 
largo  majority  of  whom  aro  women,  was  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  any  further  reduction  in  their  wages,  and 
since  the  formation  of  the  union  wages  have  advanced 
25  or  30  per  cent.,  as  the  result  of  “solicitation”  and 
without  strikes.  Mr.  Williamson  had  founded  similar 
unions  in  the  districts  of  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin, 
and  Kirkcaldy,  but  in  these  places  counter-movements 
had  been  set  on  footf).  The  Brechin  Factory  Workers’ 

Union,  which  was  at  first  united  with  the  Dundee  and 
District  Mill  and  Factory  Workers’  Union,  separated 
from  it  in  1888,  and  iu  the  following  year  became 
federated  with  the  Scotch  Mill  and  Factory  Workers’ 

Federal  Unionf).  The  latter  society  comprises  the 
local  unions  of  mill  and  factory  workers  at  Arbroath, 

Brechin,  Forfar,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Kirrimuir,  the 
Scottish  Bleachfield  Workers’  Union,  the  Aberdeen 
Workwomen’s  Society,  and  the  Ayr  Woollen  Workers’ 

Society.  The  Forfar  branch  of  this  society  was 
established  in  1885(B).  The  numbers  of  male  and  female 
members  of  the  various  societies,  together  with  the 
per-centages  of  fomalcB  and  of  unionists  in  the  whole 
number  of  workpeople  employed  are  given  in  a table 
below. 


(i)  Tabulated  Rules.  Nos.  4- Hi  and  417.  (-)  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  p.  771.  (3)  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  440  ami  447.  (*)  Digest, 
r --  •>»  53.  (sj  Digest.  Yol.  II.,  P,  10.  (“)  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
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Table  showing  tho  Numbers  of  the  Members  of  Trades  Unions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Number  nf 
Workpeople  employed,  and  the  Per-centages  of  Females  and  of  Unionists.  01 


References. 

Associations  of 

Number  of  Unionists.  | 

Total  Number  Employed.  | 

Per-centage  of 

Ear-ccntogcol 

Unionists. 

Employes. 

Male,  j 

PemaleJ 

Total,  j 

Male.  | 

Female,  j 

Total.  | 

Females. 

Digest,  Vol.  I.,  pp,  81  1 

Dundee  and  District 
Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives  Union.  | 

710  0) 

5,285  ' 

5,945 

22,750 

42,250 

65,000  (a) 

88 '06  (of  unionists). 

Answers  to  Schedules  | 
of  Questions,  p.  868. 

Answers  to  Schedules  1 
of  Questions,  p.  108. 

East  of  Scotland  Power 
Loom  Tenters’  Asso- 
ciation. 

346 

None 

310  (*) 

500 

None 

500  (*) 

None 

69-2 

Digest,  Vol.  I..  p.  81  - 
Answers  &c.,  pp.  859 
and  103. 

Forfar  Factory  Workers’ 

700 

1,411 

2,111 

900 

1,000 

2,800 

68 ‘Si  (oflunionists), 
07 '85  (of  total). 

75*39 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  10  - 

Brechin  Factory 

Workers’  Union. 

... 

** 

1,125 

733 

1,467 

2,200 

87 '91  (of  unionists), 
G6‘68  (of  total). 

51*13 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  12  - 

Irish  Linen  Lappors’ 
Trade  Union. 

485 

None 

« 

000 

None 

800 

72*5 

of’  whom  61), obb  belong  to  Dundee!  IB  to  the  district,  and 

•••  ’ ' 'os.  (»)  It  was  stated  that  tlio  number  ..  ....  

— - *o  bo  from  150  to  100  non-unionists.  Iftlie 


it  12  per  cent,  were  men.  (')  It  was  stated  in  tho  oral  evidence  *w 

Britain.  In  a letter  dated  July  7th,  181)3.  Mr.  Walker  gave  the  total  is 

, and  0,600  to  other  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  He  stated  that  86  ner 
unbar  of  members  on  tho  roll  was  340,  but  of  these  only  200  were  “financial”  member?  is 

on-unionists.  If  the.  exact  arithmetic  mom,  n, 


'0  numbers  has  therefore 


(6.)  Consti-  (6.)  The  form  of  government  is  very  similar  in  all 
pocetm?"'*  those  societies  whose  rules  have  been  obtained.  In 
meat.  " most  cases  the  Executive  consists  of  a president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a Committee  of 
from  three  to  22  members,  and  there  are  also  two  or 
three  trustees,  and  two  or  more  auditors.  The  officers 
are  generally  elected  at  general  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  hold  office  for  a year  or  for  six  or  three  months. 
The  Executive  Committee  meets  every  week  or  month, 
or  in  one  case  fortnightly,  and  general  meetings  of 
members  are  held  in  the  different  societies  every 
month,  quarter,  or  half-year.  Special  Committee  or 
general  meetings  may  also  be  summoned  when  neces- 
sary at  the  desire  of  the  president  or  of  a certain 
number  of  members.  The  Executive  of  the  Scottish 
Mill  and  Factory  Workers’  Federal  Union  is  a Federal 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  local 
unions,  in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  every  500 
members,  appointed  annually.  Disputes  between  mem- 
bers of  the  East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’  Pro- 
tective Federal  Association  and  of  the  Belfast  and  North 
of  Ireland  Power  Loom  Tenters’  Trade  and  Benevolent 
Trade  Union  may  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
three  members,  and  in  the  latter  society  and  the  Flax 
lioughers’  Trade  Union  members  may  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Committee  to  the  next  general  meeting. 


Alterations  hi  the  rules  may  be  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  present  at  a special  or  ordinary  general 
meeting.  In  the  East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom 
Tenters’  Protective  Federal  Association  the  majority 
must  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
notice  of  the  proposed  alterations  must  have  been 
given  at  the  previous  quarterly  meeting,  and  in  the 
Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Power  Loom  Tonters’ 
Trade  and  Benevolent  Trade  Union  propositions  for 
alterations  of  the  rules  must  he  signed  by  12  members 
and  laid  before  the  Committee,  which  must  summon  a i 
special  general  meeting  to  decide  them.  All  alterations  1 
in  rules  of  unions  federated  to  the  Scottish  Mill  and 
Factory  Workers’  Federal  Union  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Council  for  approval. 

(e.)  Particulars  with  regard  to  the  entrance  fees,  con-  /t,f  r 
tributions,  and  benefit  funds  of  the  various  associations  Mima 
are  given  in  the  tables  below.  Members  who  fall  into 
arrears  with  their  contributions  are  in  three  societies 
subject  to  a fine  which  increases  with  the  amount  of 
the  arrears.  In  other  cases  members  are  suspended 
from  all  benefits  after  their  arrears  have  reached  a 
certain  amount;  and  in  all  the  societies  there  is  a 
fixed  maximum  limit  of  arrears,  and  members  who 
exceed  this  are  excluded. 


Table  of  Contributions  to  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Linen  and  Juto  Industries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Dundee  and 
District  Yarn 
Dressers* 
Association. 
No.  402. 

Dundee  and 
District  Mill 
and  Factory 
Operatives’ 
Union. 

East  of 

Scotland  Power 
Loom  Tenters’ 
Association. 
No.  400. 

Scotch 
Mill  and 
Factory 
Workers’ 
Federal 

Brechin 

Factory 

Workers’ 

Factory 

Workers’ 

Lappers’ 

Trade 

Union. 

Belfast  and  North  of 
Ireland  Power  Loom 
Tenters'  Trade  Union. 
No.  401. 

Belfast 

Flax 

Roughen1 
Union. 
No.  403. 

1.  Entrance  Fee. 

Is.  for  full  mem- 
bers; Grl.  for 
assistants. 

3d..  0d.,  or  9d. 
according  to 
benefits  de- 
sired. lid. 
for  half- 

2s.  Od. 

3d.  for  adnlts, 
lid.  for  half- 
timers. 

3d.  for  adults, 
lid.  for  half- 
timers. 

Ago  20  to  25,  li. 

„ 25  „ 28, 11.  5 S. 

„ 28  „ 30,  11.  10s. 

SO  „ 32. 11. 16S. 

32  „ 85,  21. 

„ 35  88,  21.  6s. 

„ SS  „ 40,  21. 10s. 
Trade  members  pay 
5s.  less  in  each  case 
than  the  scale,  and 
if  aged  from— 

40  to  46, 21. 

2.  Contribution. 

3d.  a week  for  full 
members;  lid.  a 

Id.,  2d.,  or  3d. 

cording  to 
the  benefits 
desired,  id. 
a week  for 
half-timers. 

3d.  . a week 

raised  when 
necessary. 

Id.  or  2d.  a 
woek,  ac- 
cording 
to  bene- 
fits de- 
sired. Id. 
a week 
for  half- 
timers. 

Id.,  2d.,  or 
more  a week, 
according  to 
benefits  do- 
sired.  id.  a 
week  for  half- 
timers. 

Id.,  2d.,  or  4d. 
a week  for 
adults,  and 
id.  or  Id.  a 
week  for  half- 
timers,  ac- 
cording to 
benefits  de- 

6d.  a,  week 

Is.  a week  for  full 
members.  8d.  a 
week  for  trade 
members.  A levy  of 
Is.  is  raised  on  tlie 
death  of  a member. 
If  the  funds  fall 
below  11.  a member 

a levy  may  be  raised 

which  may  not  ex- 
ceed 3s.  a member 
in  three  months. 

4d.  a week* 
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jJBlft)]  Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Linen  and  Jute  Industries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  [5  877  (*.)! 


Benefit. 

Dundee  and  District 
Yam  Dressers’ 
Association. 

No.  402. 

Dundee  aud  District 
Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union. 

East  of  Scotland 
Power  Loom 
Tenters’  Association. 

No.  400. 

Scotch  Mill 
and  Factory 
Workers’ 
Federal 

Brechin  Factory 
Workers’ 

Accident  benefit 

— 

Amount  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  but  not 
more  than  4s.  a week 
for  five  weeks. 

Grants  may  be  made 
to  members  in- 
capacitated from 

- 

- 

Dispute  benefit 

10s.  a week  to  fall 
members;  5s.  a week 
to  assistants.  Vic- 
timised members 
receive  the  amount 
of  their  wages,  if  not 
more  than  25s.  a 
week  until  they  ob- 
tain work  or  assist- 
ance in  leaving  the 
district. 

The  Committee  fixes  the 
amount  payable  to 
members  on  strike  or 
locked  out.  Members 
who  pay  2d.  or  3d.  ! 
contributions  receive 
double  or  treble  benefit. 
No  benefit  is  allowed  if 
the  funds  of  the  union 
fall  below  50 1.  Vic- 

timised members  receive 
legal  or  other  assistance. 

Victimised  members 
receive  the  amount 
of  their  wages,  if 
not  more  than  25s. 
a week,  until  they 
obtain  work,  or 
assistance  in  leav- 
ing the  district. 

6s.  or  12s.  a 
week  ac- 
cording to 
contribu- 
tor half- 

Gs.  a week  for 
every  Id.  of 

tribution. 
Victimised  mem- 
bers are  pro- 
tected. 

Distress  benefit 

— 

• 

— 





Emigration  benefit  - 

Grants  may  be  made 
to  members  who 
wish  to  emigrate. 

~ 

Euneral  benefit 

An  allowance  is  made  to 
the  friends  of  a do 
ceased  member  of  10s. 
for  the  first  year,  and 
5s.  for  each  year  of 
membership,  up  to  3 1. 

Out-of-work  benefit 

An  allowance  is  made  to 
members  out  of  work 
through  a break-down 
of  machinery. 

7s.  a week  for  13 
weeks ; 5s.  a week 
for  13  weeks,  but 
not  more  than 
71.  16s.  in  12 

months. 

Sick  benefit 

— 

— 



— 

Superanuation 

Grants  may  be  made 
to  members  in- 
capacitated from 
work  by  old  age 
or  infirmity. 

Travelling  benefit  - 

Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Jute  and  Linen  Industries  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland — continued. 


Benefit. 

Forfar  Factory 
Workers’ 

Irish  Linen  Lappers’ Trade  Union. 

Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland 
Power  Loom  Tenters’  Trade  Union. 

No.  401. 

Belfast  Flax 
Roughers’ 
Trade  Union. 
No.  408. 

Accident  benefit 

40/.  if  permanently  disabled. 

_ 

Dispute  benefit 

Amount  fixed 
by  Com- 

15s.  a week. 

14s.  a week,  as  long  as  the  society 
thinks  fit. 

12s.  a week. 

Distress  benefit 





— 

Funeral  benefit 

1 1.  on  death 
of  member 
contributing 
Id.  a week. 

2l.  on  death 
of  member 
contributing 

Full  members  7 1.  and  levy  of  Is.  on 
each  member,  and  5l.  on  death  of 
wife.  Trade  members  57.  and 
levy  of  Is.  on  each  member,  and 
31.  on  death  of  wife. 

Gl.  on  the  deatli 
of  a member ; 
41.  on  the 
death  of  a 
member’s 
wife. 

Out-of-work  benefit 

10s.  a week  for  length  of  time 
varying  with  length  of  mem- 
bership. 

1 Os.  a week  for  13  weeks. 

7s.  6<Z.  a week  for  13  weeks. 

5s.  a week  until  work  is  obtained. 

Sick  benefit 

- 

— 

10s.  a week  for  13  weeks. 

: 7s.  6 d.  a week  for  13  weeks. 
5s.  a week  until  recovery. 

" 

Superannuation 

benefit. 

If  unable  to  work  at  the  trade 

7s.  a week  after  20  years’  mem- 
bership. 

8s.  a week  after  25  years’  mem- 
bership. 

10s.  a week  after  80  years’ mem- 

Travelling  benefit  - 

— 

— 

K k 2 
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[§  S77  (d,\  The  funds  are  in  most  cases  banked  by  the 

(d.)  Funds,  treasurer  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  the  name  of  the 
particular  bank  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited  being 
generally  mentioned  in  the  rules.  The  rules  of  the 
Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives’ 
Union  mention  various  modes  of  investment,  which 
may  be  adopted,  but  expressly  exclude  investments  in 
building  or  loan  societies,  joint  stock  banks,  or  any 
personal  securities. 

M (e.)  Members  of  the  FlaxRoughers’  Trade  Union,  who 

reffu  a ions.  ^re  engagecj  jn  a dispute  with  their  employer,  must 
inform  the  president  and  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  endeavour  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement.  A strike  may  not  be  authorised 
unless  by  the  consent  of  a general  meeting  or  the  vote 
of  the  trade  taken  by  circulars.  Members  of  the 
Dundee  and  District  Yarn  Dressers’ Protective  Associa- 
tion and  the  Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union  may  not  strike  without  the  consent 
of  the  Committee.  The  rules  of  the  latter  society 
require  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  refer  any  dispute 
about  wages  or  hours  to  arbitration,  and  that  the 
Committee  shall  protect  any  victimised  members.  The 
Scottish  Mill  and  Factory  Workers’  Federal  Union  may 
only  support  strikes  which  have  been  entered  upon  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  the 
federated  unions  may  take  part  in  local  strikes  inde- 
pendently of  the  Federal  Union. 

(/.)  Minor  (/,)  A fine  is  imposed  upon  members  of  the  East  of 
egu  a tons.  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’  Protective  Federal 
Association  who  boast  of  their  independence  towards 
their  employer’s,  and  no  support  is  given  to  those  who 
lose  their  employment  through  misconduct.  Members 
of  this  society,  of  the  Dundee  and  District  Yarn 
Dressers’  Protective  Association,  and  of  the  Flax 
Roughers’  Trade  Union  are  subject  to  a fine  if  they 
assist  non-members  to  obtain  work,  and  must  try  to 
persuade  their  fellow  workmen  to  become  members. 
Members  of  the  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Power 
Loom  Tenters’  Trade  and  Benevolent  Trade  Union  who 
take  charge  of  more  than  an  average  number  of  looms 
without  the  sanction  of  the  society,  are  expelled,  and 
those  of  the  Flax  Roughers’  Trade  Union  who  do  over- 
work or  transgress  the  shop  regulations  are  subject  to 
a fine.  Members  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom 
Tenters’  Protective  Federal  Association  and  of  the 
Dundee  and  District  Yarn  Dressers’  Protective  Associa- 
tion are  required  to  inform  the  secretary  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  within  24  hours,  of  any  vacancy  of  which 
they  may  hear. 

(g.)  Objects.  ('J.)  The  provision  of  benefit  funds  and  the.  protection 
of  the  members’  interests  are  the  main  objects  of  these 
societies.  The  East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’ 
Protective  Federal  Association  and  the  Dundee  and 
District  Yarn  Dressers'  Protective  Association  also 
wish  to  promote  a friendly  feeling  among  members, 
the  Flax  Ronghers’  Trade  Union  desires  to  regulate 
the  dealings  between  members  and  non-members,  and 
the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters  in  the 
trade('). 

378,  No  j°int  committee  or  board  of  conciliation  was 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  these  industries.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  the  formation  of  the  Jute  Trade 
Employers'  Trade  Committee  in  Dundee  had  made  it 
very  much  easier  for  the  operatives  to  approach  their 
employers  than  it  had  been  before,  and  that  friendly 
and  courteous  relations  had  now  been  established 
between  the  two  organisations,  although  at  first  the 
employers  had  endeavoured  to  boycott  the  union (2). 

379.  The  minor  textile  industries,  with  regard  to 
Inch  oral  or  written  evidence  has  been  received,  are 

the  carpet,  silk,  lace  and  rope  manufacturing  industries. 

(a..)'  Copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Silk  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  founded  in  1887,  and 
of  the  Nottingham  Lace  Manufacturers’  Association, 
founded  in  1869,  have  been  sent  to  the  Commission! 
but  no  further  evidence  has  been  given  with  regard  to 
these  associations  of  employers^).  It  was  stated,  in 
the  oral  evidence,  that  two  associations  of  employers 
existed  in  the  carpet  manufacturing  industry,  one  of 
which  regulates  prices  and  other  matters  outside  the 
interests  of  the  workmen,  whilst  the  other  fixes  the  rate 
of  wages  and  considers  any  difficulties  which  may 
arise  with  the  workmen.  The  latter  association  was 
said  to  be  practically  in  abeyance,  because  no  occasion 
had  arisen  for  it  to  meet  during  several  years,  hut  it 
still  exists  as  an  institution,  and  would  be  called  together 
in  case  of  necessity  Q).  No  further  evidence  has  been 

.,(>)  Tnbriated  Rules,  Nos. ,400-8.  Minutes~ot  EWdeneo,  Vol.  Ill 
Appendices  3CXi.  arid  CXXXI.  (a)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol,  I„  11.(88’ 
Vpl  67  ’ P’  S3‘  ( ) Tab“lated  Rules,  Nos.  444  and  .145.  (■>}  Digestj 
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extent. 


received  with  regard  to  the  constitution  ami  , , . 
these  associations,  and  no  mention  has  rn*es  ot  » 
any  association  of  employers  in  the  rope  makboT^i  °‘ 
(6.)  The  executive  of  the  Nottingham  Lace  Hr  * 
faoturers  Association  consists  of  a Commit  , u-  !4 
members,  together  with  the  principal  ofW«  ,of  13  1" 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  a CoSci?  of  at  T ** 
members  with  the  principal  officers  The  l ® 25 
elation  » divided  into  iisteict.  S ?“• 

which  is  represented  by  Sve  connoilmm  Ju? 
additional  representative  for  every  ten  memiie™  J,  T 
district  or  section.  Any  Chamber  of  Commerce  aSK.S 
to  the  Association  may  also  annually  appoint T 
presentatiye  upon  the  Council.  The  Council  w “ *- 
to  appoint  Committees  to  transact  special  bLinem 
necessary.  In  both  associations  si  **» 

meeting  or  Conference  is  held,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  summoned  by  the  secretary8™' ti? 
request  of  the  Committee  or  Cimcil,  HfMiS 
number  of  members,  a few  days’  notice  of  aueh  ™ 
being  required  Members  of  the  NottinghS,  SS 
Manufacturers’  Association  have  at  general  nSg, ti 
vote  for  every  five  machines  for  which  they  subscrZ 
but  at  Committee  meetings  only  one  vote  each  and 
only  one  partner  m any  firm  may  vote  at  a CommiS 
meetmg.  The  chief  officers  in  both  associations  ^ 
qllifc  6?’  vice-president,  treasurer  and  secretary  in 
addition  to  whom  the  Silk  Association  appoints  one 
auditor,  and  the  Nottingham  Lace . Manufacturers’ 
Association  two  auditors  and  three  trustees.  Altera- 
tions in  the  rules  of  either  association  may  be  made 
,an  a“n“al  or.  special  general  meeting  after  a 
certain  length  of  notice  has  been  given.  In  the  Silk- 
Association  such  alterations  in  the  rules  must  ■obtain 
the  sanction  of  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
present,  and  m the  Nottingham  Lacc  Manufacturers’ 
members011  mU8t  tave  been  ProPosed  by  five 

(c.)  Any  silk  manufacturers,  merchants,  dyers.  , 
finishers  and  others  who  have  a bond  fide  interest  in  the  f 
silk  industry  may  become  members  of  the  Silk  Associa-  ’ 
tiou  on  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  from  11.  Is.  I 
XoJ>L  «*•»  each  11.  Is.  subscribed  giving  a right  to  one 
vote.  The  subscription  of  members  of  the  Nottingham 
Lace  Manufacturers'  Association  is  fixed  annually  at  so 
much  for  every  machine  worked,  but  any  member  ivho 
does  not  wish  to  pay  on  all  his  machines  may  send  a 
registered  number  to  the  secretary,  indicating  for 
which  machines  he  pays.  A majority  of  two-thirds  at 
a special  general  meeting  may  levy  an  additional  rate 
on  each  machine  if  necessary.  Plain  net  manufacturers 
pay  only  half  contributions,  and  are  entitled  to  half 
benefits.  A specified  length  of  notice  of  withdrawal  is 
required  from  members  of  either  association. 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Nottingham  Lace  Manufacturers'  (i 
Association  may  claim  pecuniary  assistance  if  their  ■$' 
case  is  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  sanctioned  by  a J 
majority  of  two-thirds  at  a special  general  meeting, 
ihe  Council  of  the  Silk  Association  has  power  to  appor- 
P.ar*i  the  Childs  to  form  and  support  libraries  and 
technical  museums,  or  lectures  and  scientific  classes. 

_ (e.)  The  Silk  Association  makes  no  provision  for  (e 
disputes  with  workpeople,  but  the  Nottingham  Lace  n 
Manufacturers'  Association  requires  that  no  lock-ont 
shall  take  place  unless  there  is  a maj  ority  of  two-thirds 
m favour  of  it,  and  that  when  a strike  occurs  against 
any  member,  the  names  of  the  men  on  strike  must  be 
sent  to  the  association,  and  no  member  may  employ 
men  on  strike  belonging  to  any  factory  in  respect  of 
which  the  funds  of  the  association  have  been  voted. 

In  order  to  prevent  disputes  between  employers  and 
operatives,  this  association  endeavours  to  work  har- 
moniously with  the  Lace  Trade  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Reference. 


(/.)  The  objects  of  these  two  associations  arc  very  ( 
dissimilar  in  character.  The  Silk  Association  wishes 
“ t°  promote  and  maintain  the  silk  industry  of  Great 
‘ Britain  and  Ireland  in  all  its  branches,  and  encourage 
“ the  production  of  raw  silk  in  India  and  our  colonies ; 

‘ to  collect  and  disseminate  amongst  its  members 
“ useful  information  and  statistics  affecting  manufacture 
“ and  commerce  in  silk;  and  to  promote  technical, 

“ commercial  and  linguistic  education,  and  any  ue- 
“ cessary  Parliamentary  legislation.”  The  Notting- 
ham Lace  Manufacturers’  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  restricts  its  action  to  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  employers  and  operatives,  and  wishes  ‘‘to 
“ promote  the  trade  interests  of  members  by  the 
«'i  “troduction  and  settlement  of  the  best  trade  rules 
“ and  rates  ef  wages,  by  taking  common  action  on  all 
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...  ..  guestious  affecting  the  relations  between  employers 
■ '••e  „ and’ employed,  ancl  resisting  unjust  demands  on  the 
■■  part  of  the  employed  ”('). 

jj-  380.  Written  evidence  bas  been  received  with  regard 
, i si  , jJjq  United  English  and  Scotch  Carpet  Weavers’ 

• ’ Aggociation,  the  Kidderminster  Power  Loom  Carpet 

Weavers’  Mutual  Defence  and  Provident  Association, 
the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society,  the  Amalgamated 
Sooicty  of  Silk  Twisters,  the  Associated  Trimming 
Weavers’  Society  of  Leek,  the  Aberdeen  Rope  and 
Twine  Spinners  and  Hemp  Dressers’  Union,  and  the 
East  Loudon  Rope  Makers’  Union,  and  the  rules  of  all 
these  societies,  with  the  exception  of  that  last-named, 
have  been  laid  before  the  Commission.  This  same 
society  is  also  the  only  one  with  regard  to  which  oral 
evidence  was  given. 

; ~l“’r  la.)  The  United  English  and  Scotch  Carpet  Weavers’ 
Association  extends  over  Heckmondwike,  Dewsbury, 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  Durham,  Kendal,  Holme,  and 


Barnard  Castle  in  England,  and  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  [§  3S0  (a.)] 
Aberdeen,  and  Bannockburn  in  Scotland,  aud  contains 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  in  these 
districts!1),  The  Silk  Dressers’ Trade  Society  extends 
over  Rochdale,  Macclesfield,  Horbury,  Congleton, 

Colgate,  Brighouse,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Longway 
Bridge,  and_  Bentham ; but  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Silk  Twisters,  established  in  1886,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Trimming  Weavers’  Society,  established  in 
1871,  arc  both  small  societies  confined  to  Leek  only  (!). 

The  East  London  Rope  Makers’  Union  is  composed 
entirely  of  women  engaged  in  the  jute  aud  rope- 
making industries  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  wii  1 
be  dealt  with  in  the  Summary  on  the  Employment  of 
Women.  [See  §>  763  (p.  543, 1st  col.)  and  769,  &c.j  It 
was  established  in  1889  ?*)• 

The  numbers  of  male  and  female  members  of  these 
societies,  together  with  the  percentages  of  females  and 
of  unionists  in  the  whole  number  of  workpeople  em- 
ployed, are  given  in  a table  below. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Members  of  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  minor  Textile  Industries,  the  Number 
of  Workpeople  employed,  and  the  Percentages  of  Females  and  Unionists. 


Associations  of  Employed.  | 

Number  of  Unionists.  j 

Total  Number  employed. 

Percentage  j 

Percentage 

References. 

Hale.  | 

| Female. 

j Totai. 

Male.  | 

^ Female,  j Total. 

Females,  j 

Unionists. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p,  10». 

United  English  and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers'  Assoeia- 

982  j 

982  | 

1,022  | 

None  ! 1022 

9C-8S 

Answers  &c.,  p.  105  - 

Silk  Dressers'  Trade  Society 

090 

None 

590 

950  j 

None  : 950 

02-1 

Answers  &c.,  p.  10  i 

Aberdeen  Rope  and  Twine 
Spinners’  and  Hemp 
Dressers’  Union. 

70 

N°” 

70 

no 

20  j 180 

I 15-88 

58-84 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  S50.  Di- 
gest, Vol.  I..  p.42. 

East  London  Ropemakers' 
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2C0(i) 

^Not 

1,900  19)00  (*) 

| Women 

! All 
| Unionists. 

13-20 
Of  women 

0)  In  tho  oral  evidence  this  number  was  Riven  as  230.  ) According  to  these  numbers  the  percentage  would  be  10  per  cent,  of  women  only. 
l*i  In  the  oral  evidence  tlus  number  was  given  as  2,300.  i 


; Cos/;.  (6.)  The  government  of  the  various  societies  is  very 
••nand  similar.  In  all  cases  there  is  an  executive  body, 
fA-isnaf.  sj.yje(|  Committee,  Managing  Trade  Committee,  or 
General  Committee  of  Management,  which  consists  of 
the  principal  officers  and  generally  from  five  to  seven 
other  members.  In  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk 
Twisters  the  Managing  Trade  Committee  contains  one 
member  from  each  twisting  shed,  and  an  additional 
member  for  every  20  members  in  the  shed.  The 
principal  officers  in  all  the  societies  are  a president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  two  auditors,  and  from  two 
xo  five  trustees ; these  societies  have  also  a vice- 
president,  and  two  an  assistant  seorctary.  The  five 
committeemen  in  the  United  English  and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers’  Association  are  elected  by  the  district 
in  which  the  General  Committee  of  Management  is 
located,  and  this  must  not  he  iu  the  same  country  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  years,  unless  it  is  so 
decided  by  the  vote  of  a three-fourths  majority  at  the 
annual  delegate  meeting.  There  is  a governing  branch 
also  in  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  which  has ^ the 
right  of  appointing  the  seven  committeemen.  The 
three  largest  societies  of  which  the  rales  have  been 
received  have  annual  delegate  meetings,  which  are 
attended  in  the  United  English  and  Scotch  Carpet 
Weavers'  Association  by  six  representatives  from 
England  and.  four  from  Scotland,  chosen  by  the 
various  districts;  in  tho  Kidderminster  Power  Loom 
Carpet  Weavers’  Mutual  Defence  and  Provident  Asso- 
ciation by  one  or  two  representatives  from  each 
factory  according  to  the  number  of  members,  and 
in  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  by  one  delegate 
from  each  branch.  In  the  three  smaller  societies 
meetings  are  held  annually,  half-yearly,  or  in  one  case 
weekly.  Special  general  or  delegate  meetings  may 
usually  be  summoned  by  the  chief  officers,  or  on  tho 
request  of  a certain  number  of  membei's.  Regulations 
for  the  government  of  districts  or  branches  according 
to  the  same  method  as  the  central  government  are  laid 
down  in  the  rales  of  the  United  English  and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers'  Association,  and  the  Silk  Dressers’ 
Trade  Society,  whilst  in  the  Kidderminster  Carpet 


(')  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  iU  and  445. 


Weavers’  Mutual  Defence  and  Provident  Association 
the  members  at  each  factory  appoint  a local  Com- 
mittee, secretary,  aud  auditors.  Members  of  the 
Silk  Dressers'  Trade  Society  who  have  any  dispute 
with  the  branch  Committee  may  appeal  to  a general 
branch  meeting,  and  from  this  to  the  central  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  whose  decision  is  final.  Iu  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk  Twisters,  the  Associated 
Trimming  Weavers’  Society,  aud  the  Aberdeen  Rope 
and  Twine  Spinners’  and  Hemp  Dressers’  Union,  mem- 
bers may  appeal  against  a decision  of  the  Committee  to 
• that  of  a general  meeting,  aud  in  the  last-named 
society  a further  appeal  is  allowed  to  arbitration.  In 
this  caso  the  member  concerned  must  appoint  one 
arbitrator  and  the  Co  tinni-tee  another,  and  their  deci- 
sion, or  that  of  an  umpire  chosen  by  them,  must  be 
final.  Alterations  in  the  rules  of  these  societies  may 
generally  be  made  only  by  a special  general  meeting, 
or  by  the  annual  general  meeting  if  a specified  length 
of  notice  of  such  alterations  bas  been  given.  The  rules 
of  tho  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  may  be  altered  at 
tho  annual  delegate  meeting  only  if  three  months' 
notice  has  been  given,  and  the  proposed  alterations 
have  been  voted  on  by  each  branch.  If  the  alterations 
are  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  two  months’ 
notice  is  sufficient. 

(c.)  Particulars  with  regard  to  the  entrance  fees,  ic.)  Conlri- 
contributions,  and  benefit  funds  of  the  various  assoeia-  and 

tions  are  given  in  the  tables  below.  Members  who  Jl 
allow  their  contributions  to  run  into  arrears  are 
usually  suspended  from  all  benefits  when  the  arrears 
have  reached  a certain  amount,  and  arc  excluded  from 
the  society  if  they  are  allowed  to  ran  on  for  a further 
specified  period.  In  three  societies  members  are 
subject  to  a fine  of  Is.  or  6 <1.  if  they  have  not  paid 
np  all  contributions  upon  the  half-yearly  or  annual 
meeting  night.  Any  district  or  branch  of  the  United 
English  and  Scotch  Carpet  Weavers’  Association  which 
has”  not  paid  its  contributions  within  two  mouths  of 
the  time  when  they  are-  due,  is  charged  5 per  cent, 
interest  upon  such  contributions. 


K k 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


Table  of  Contributions  to  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Minor  Textile  Industries. 


- 

United  English 
and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers’ 
Association. 
No.  395. 

Power  Loom  Carpet 
Weavers’  Mutual  Defence 
and  Provident  Association, 
Kidderminster. 

No.  396. 

Silk  Dressers’  Trade 
Society. 

No.  397. 

Amalgamated 
Society  of 
Silk  Twisters, 
Deck. 

No.  308. 

Associated 
Trimming 
Weavers’ 
Society,  Leek. 
No.  399. 

Aberdeen 

Bopo 

MdTwirc 
Spinners'  and 

"asr 

Entrance  tee  - 

Amount  not  stated. 

Pull  members:— 

Age  on  entry  21  to  25, 5s.  : 
„ „ 25  to  80, 10s. 

„ ,,  SO  to  35, 16s. 

„ „ 35  to  40, 20 s. 

Trade  members  :— 

Age  below  50,  2s.  6(2. 

„ above  50, 6s, 

Pull  members  :— 

Ago  on  entry  20  to  26, 8s. 

„ „ 25  to  SO,  Os. 

„ „ 80  to  35, 7s.  6d. 

„ „ 85  to  40, 10s. 

Trade  members  :— 

Age  on  entry,  20  to  25, 5s. 

„ 25  to  30. 6s. 

„ „ 80  to  40, 7s.  6 A. 

„ „ 40  to  50, 10s. 

5s. 

Amount  not 
stated. 

is.  a. 

Contribution 

8cl.  a week  for  full  members. 

6(2.  a week. 

Ocl.  a week,  or 

3d.  a week. 

A special  levy  may 
he  raised  when 
necessary. 

Districts  may 

raise  levies  £or 
local  purposes. 

members. 

6 (2.  a fortnight  for  trade 
members. 

A general  mooting  may 
raise  a special  levy  when 
the  funds  aTe  reduced  to 
2,0001. 

Branches  may  raise  levies 
for  local  purposes. 

5(2.  a week  for  trade  members. 

TheExocutivo  Oommittee  may 
increase  the  contribution 
when  tho  funds  are  below 
25s.  a member. 

Special  levies  may  be  raised 
during  strikes. 

The  contribu- 
tion may  be 
increased 
when  tho 
funds  are 
below  5001. 

mined  by 
the  society. 

Table  of  Benefits  given  by  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Minor  Textile  Industries. 


Benefits. 

United 

English  and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers' 
Association. 

Power  Loom  Carpet 
Weavers’  Mutual 
Defence  and 
Provident  Association, 
Kidderminster. 

Silk  Dressers’  Trade 
Society. 

Amalgamated 
Society  of  Silk 
Twisters,  Leek. 

Associated 
Trimming  Weavers 
Society,  Leek. 

No.  395. 

No.  396. 

No.  397. 

No.  898. 

No.  399. 

Accidentbeneflt 

— 

25 2.  is  granted  to  members 
permanently  incapacitated. 

— 

— 

- 

Dispute  benefit 

Victimised  members 
are  supported  from 
the  funds. 

Victimised  members  receive 
not  more  than  20s.  a week. 

10s.  a week  until  the  end 
of  the  strike.  Vic- 
timised members  re- 
ceive 24s.  a week  until 
they  obtain  work. 

Amount  determined 
by  trade  committee 
in  case  of  strikes. 

Victimised  members 
receive  20s.  a week. 

Distress  benefit 

A grant  may  be  made  to  any 
member  who  is  obliged  to 
go  into  a poor  house  or 
lunatic  asylum. 

Emigration 

benefit. 

After  4 years’  membership, 
31.  to  go  to  America,  or  62. 
to  go  to  Australia  or  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

After  7 years’  membership, 
71.  to  go  to  Australia  or 
New  Zealand. 

Puneral  benefit 

Pull  members 
After  1 to  4 years’  member- 
ship, 62. 

After  4 to  8 years’  member- 
ship, 71.10s. 

After  8 to  16  years’  member- 
ship, 101. 

Over  16  years’  membership, 

Half  may  be  received  on  tho 
death  of  a wife.  Members 
who  have  been  super- 
annuated 6 to  8 years,  21., 
and  more  than  8 years,  81. 

Trade  members : — 

After  1 or  2 years’ member- 
ship, 11.  or  21. 

After  5 year's’  membership. 

61.  on  death  of  member. 
42.  on  death  of  member's 
first  wife. 

22.  on  dea  th  of  member's 
second  wife. 

After  6 months’  mem- 
bership, 52.,  and  for 
every  additional 
year  an  additional  ; 
10s.  to  a maximum 
of  102. 

If  a member  has  left 
the  society  and  re- 
enters, 10s.  for  each 
re-admission  is  de- 
ducted from  the 
amount  payable. 

After  1 year’s  member- 
ship,82.,andfor  every 
additional  year  an 
additional  10s.,  up  to 
a maximum  of  101. 

32.  of  these  amounts 
may  he  paid  on  the 
death  of  a wife. 

After  8 years’  membership, 
After  10  years’  membership. 

Out  - of  - work 
benefit. 

— 

— 

10s.  a week  for  1 3 weeks ; 
5s.  a week  until  work 
is  obtained. 

— 

— 

Sick  benefit 

8s.  a week  for  20  weeks. 

2s.  6(2.  a week  until  recovery. 
The  services  of  a dootor  are 
provided. 

8s.  a week  for  13  weeks. 
0s.  „ „ 

5s.  „ until  recovery. 

Superannuation 

benefit. 

Members  over  50  years  of  ago 
who  are  incapacitated  from 
regular  work  receive 
After  20  years’  member- 
ship, 2s.  6d.  a week. 
After  25  years’  member- 
ship, 3s.  6(2.  a week. 

After  20  years’  mem- 
bership, 2s.  a week. 
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,t  \ rjijje  funds  are,  as  a rule,  to  be  banked  in  the  nameB 
ijiM-'I  f the  trustees  or  principal  officers,  or  to  be  invested 
l A*'  L such  securities  as  a general  meeting  may  decide,  or 
ns  are  enumerated  in  the  rules  of  the  society.  The 
rules  of  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  forbid  any 
money  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  private  trades- 
men or  firms. 

r i/e  u\  jn  both  the  associations  of  carpet  weavers  any 
trade  dispute  must,  if  possible,  be  settled  locally  by  the 
branch  Committee  or  secretary,  but  if  they  fail  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  General  Committee,  which  may  not 
sanction  a strike,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  trade.  In  the  Kidderminster  Power  Loom 
Carpet  Weavers’  Mutual  Defence  and  Provident  Asso- 
ciation such  consent  may  be  given  only  by  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a special  delegate 
meeting,  taken  bv  ballot.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk  Twisters  no  strike 
may  take  place  until  the  Managing  Trade  Committee 
has  requested  the  employers  to  submit  the  question  at 
issue  to  a board  of  arbitration  chosen  by  themselves 
and  the  members  of  the  Society.  If  they  refuse,  the 
matter  must  be  referred  to  a special  general  meetiug. 
The  rules  of  the  Aberdeen  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners’ 
and  Hemp  Dressers’  Union  also  require  the  Committee 
to  attempt  a settlement  by  arbitration  or  other  lawful 
means,  before  a strike  is  entered  upon, 

, V|.Mr  All  these  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fiitin t.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk  Twisters,  lay  down  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  apprenticeship.  The  United 
English  and  Scotch  Carpet  Weavers’  Association  and 
the  Associated  Trimming  Weavers’  Society  only  allow 
one  apprentice  to  be  employed  for  every  seven  journey- 
men or  seven  looms,  and  apprentices  to  carpet  weaving, 
trimming  weaving,  and  rope  and  twine  spinning  must 
serve  for  six  years,  and  those  to  hemp  dressing  for 
four  years.  The  members  of  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade 
Society  are  required  to  keep  the  number  of  apprentices 
within  due  hounds,  and  no  member  of  the  Kidder- 
minster Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers’  Mutual  Defence 
and  Provident  Association  may  permit  any  ineligible 
person  to  be  taught  weaving  or  to  do.  the  work  of  a 
weaver.  Ho  member  of  the  latter  society  may  work 
overtime,  or  may  pay  for  having  his  work  repaired 
after  it  has  left  tbe  loom,  under  penalty  , of  a fine  or 
suspension  from  benefits.  In  two  societies  a fine  is 
imposed  upon  any  member  who  boasts  of  his  inde- 
pendence towards  his  employer,  and  two  refuse  support 
to  members  who  are  discharged  from  their  employment 
for  neglect  of  work  or  other  misconduct.  The  branch 
secretaries  of  the  two  associations  of  carpet  weavers 
are  required  to  keep  lists  of  the  looms  in  their  districts 
which  are  working  or  not  at  work,  and  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society  is  required 
to  send  a list  of  unemployed  members  every  month  to 
each  branch  secretary,  and  all  members  to  report  any 
vacancy  of  which  they  may  hear  to  their  branch  secre- 
tary within  24‘  hours. 

Mjutt.  (g.)  The  rules  of  the  United  English  and  Scotch 
Carpet  Weavers’  Association  contain  no  list  of  objects, 
bnt  the  provision  of  benefits  is  mentioned  as  an  object 
by  all  the  other  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Aberdeen  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners’  and  Hemp 
Dressers’  Union,  which  mentions  as  its  only  object  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  work. 
The  Associated  Trimming  Weavers’  Sooiety  and  the 
Kidderminster  Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers’  Mutual 
Defence  and  Provident  Association  desire  to  maintain 
a fair  rate  of  wages,  and  the  latter  society  aims  at 
regulating  the  supply  of  labour,  the  hours  of  work,  and 
the  relations  of  workmen  and  their  employers.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk  Twisters  wishes  to 
promote  the  equitable  settlement  of  all  disputes^1) 
v 381.  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
■“k  Reference  for  the  Lace  Trade,  Nottingham,  have  been 
sent  to  the  Commission.  This  Board,  which  was 
established  in  1868,  consists  of  13  representatives  of 
the  Lace  Manufacturers’  Association  and  13  of  the 
Amalgamated  Sooiety  of  Operative  Lace  Makers.  On 
each  side,  six  representatives  are  from  the  lovers,  four 
from  the  curtain,  and  three  from  the  plain  not  trade, 
and  all  members  serve  for  one  year.  The  board  elects 
annually  a president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
two  secretaries,  and  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  which 
consists  of  four  employers  and  four  workmen,  of  whom 
two  must  represent  the  levers,  one  the  plain  net,  and 
one  the  curtain  branch  on  each  side.  All  disputes 

(')  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  895-9,  anil  405. 


referred  to  the  Board  are  in  the  first  instance  investi-  [§  381.3 
gated  by  tbis  Committee,  which  may  use  its  influence 
in  settling  them,  but  may  nob  make  any  award.  Should 
no  settlement  be  thus  effected,  the  dispute  must  be 
submitted  to  that  section  of  the  trade  with  which  it  is 
concerned,  and  if  the  section  is  unable  to  recommend  a 
settlement  it  must  be  laid  before  the  full  Board,  which 
must  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  question  within  a period 
of  one  month.  In  case  of  equal  voting,  the  question 
must  be  referred  within  14  days  to  two  referees,  one 
chosen  by  each  side,  who  must  appoint  an  assessor ; 
and  if  the  referees  fail  to  give  a decision  within  seven 
days,  the  assessor  must  be  asked  to  give  one  within  a 
similar  period.  The  decision  of  either  the  referees  or 
the  assessor  is  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  If 
any  member  of  either  the  employers'  or  the  operatives’ 
association  is  found  guilty,  after  a careful  inquiry,  of 
not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in 
respect  to  the  price  per  rack,  &c.,  he  must  pay  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  such  inquiry, 
and,  if  an  employer,  the  difference  in  wages  from  the 
time  the  complaint  was  made.  The  associations  are 
held  responsible  for  such  payments  on  tbe  part  of  tbeir 
members,  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative 
Lace  Makers  has  full  power  to  withdraw  the  workmen 
from  the  service  of  an  employer  who  refuses  to  conform 
to  this  rule.  The  ordinary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  are  borne  equally  by  tbe  operatives  and  tbe 
employers.  It  is  a regulation  of  the  Board  that  it  will 
not  investigate  any  dispute  unless  the  operatives  are  at 
work.(‘)  This  board  is  said  to  have  been  generally 
successful  in  preventing  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  for 
the  last  10  years  all  disputes  have  been  amicably 
arranged.  It  is  regarded  favourably  by  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  workmen  as  well  as  by  the  manufac- 
turers as  a body.(2)  No  information  has  been  received 
with  regard  to  any  Joint  Boards  or  Committees  in  the 
carpet,  silk,  or  rope  making  trades,  nor  with  regard  to 
the  general  relations  of  the  associations  of  employers 
and  of  employed  in  these  industries. 

382.  Evidence  has  been  received  with  regard  to  three  Cwnnso 
associations  of  employers  in  the  clothing  trades.  Thcso  organisii- 
are  the  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  tiousot 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  aud  Leather  emp  nyi:rs- 
Trades  Protection  Society,  and  the  Master  Tailors’ 
Association,  all  of  which  have  sent  copies  of  their  rules 
to  the  Commission. 

(a.)  The  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’  Association  Tkeir 
represents  44  employers  or  establishments,  who  6-1  eu ' 
together  employ  a total  of  4,500  workpeople,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  operatives  employed 
in  Leeds,  f)  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion and  Leather  Trades  Protection  Sooiety  was  founded 
in  1882,  and  now  consists  of  all  the  boot  manufacturers 
of  any  importance  in  London,  and  of  certain  leather 
merchants  and  boot  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country. (')  The  Master  Tailor's’  Association,  which 
was  founded  in  1890,  includes  some  800  firms  amongst 
its  members,  and  has  established  branches  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Perth  and 
Inverness  to  Plymouth  and  Brighton,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  where  there  is  an  independent 
association  of  master  tailors.!5) 

(6.)  The  government  of  the  association  is  in  each  (6.)  Constj- 
case  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  body,  consisting  of  a JJ 

Committee  or  Central  Board  of  a certain  number  of 
ordinary  members  in  addition  to  the  principal  officers. 

The  officers  are  a president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents, 
a treasurer,  one  or  more  secretaries  and  auditors,  and 
they  are,  as  a vule,  elected  annually.  The  Committee 
of  the  Boot  and  Shoo  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
Leather  Trades  Protection  Society  is  permitted  to 
delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a Sub-committee.  There 
are  annual  or  half-yearly  general  meetings  of  the 
members  of  these  associations,  and  special  general 
meetings  must  be  summoned  on  the  request  of  a 
specified  number  of  members.  Tbe  Master  Tailors’ 
Association  is  the  only  one  which  lays  down  any 
provisions  for  branch  government,  aud  these  are  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  central  government. 

Branches  may  be  established  in  such  centres  as  the 
local  members  aud  tho  central  board  may  determine,  or 
existing  local  associations  may  become  branches  by 
affiliation.  Disputed  questions  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  Committee  or  Central  Board  in  any  association 


(■)  Tabulated  Rules,  No.  557.  ip)  Memorandum  on  the  Rules  o 
Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  p.  xxxvi.  O')  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  705;  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21.  (')  Digest, 

Vol.  III.,  p.  32.  (s)  Digest  Vol.  II.,  pp.  29, 82. 
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[§38a(o.)]  must  be  referred  to  a general  meeting,  and  alterations 
of  the  rules  may  only  be  made  by  a general  meeting, 
though  the  Committee  generally  has  power  to  make 
bye-laws. 

(e.)  Condi - (c.)  Member's  of  the  Boob  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’ 

membership  Association  and  Leather  Trades’  Protection  Society  may 
and  contri-  be  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  wholesale  and  retail 
buttons.  traders  in  the  leather,  boot  and  shoe  trades,  or 
dependent  industries,  but  members  of  the  Leeds  Boot 
Manufacturers’  Association  must  be  bond  fide  boot 
manufacturer's.  The  annual  subscription  in  the  latter 
society  is  10s.  for  each  firm,  and  in  the  former  there  is 
a minimum  annual  subscription  of  10s.  6 d.,  which  may 
be  increased  by  the  Committee.  The  branches  of  the 
Master  Tailors'  Association  pay  10s.  6 cl.  for  each  of 
their  members  to  the  central  fund,  and  have  power  to 
levy  local  subscriptions.  Each  branch  controls  its  own 
funds,  and  may  not  draw  on  the  central  fund  except  for 
Bpeoial  purposes,  but  the  central  board  may  pay  the 
expenses  of  organising  or  extending  any  branch. 
The  Committees  of  the  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
Leather  Trades  Protection  Society  have  the  control  of 
the  funds,  which  in  the  latter  association  must  be 
applied  solely  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  rules. 

Situations  fck)  Each  branch  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association 
must  appoint  an  Arbitration  Committee,  to  which  all 
disputes  between  a member  and  his  workmen  must  be 
at  once  reported.  If  this  Committee  fails  to  effect  a 
settlement,  'the  matter  must  be  undertaken  by  a branch 

general  meeting,  or  finally  by  the  Central  Board. 

isputes  between  members  of  the  Leeds  Boot  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  and  their  workmen  must  also  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  settlement  by  arbitration, 
if  possible.  Lists  of  men  out  on  strike  are  famished  to 
all  members  of  this  society,  and  any  member  who 
employs  such  a workman  is  subject  to  a penalty  of  21. 
i •e>ultP0r  Each  branch  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association 

g a ions.  |jxes  a statement  of  maximum  prices  payable  to  work- 
men, and  members  of  the  Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’ 
Association  who  adopt  new  machinery  or  systems  of 
work  arc  urged  also  to  adopt  the  rate  of  wages  usually 
paid  by  the  firms  who  use  such  machinery  or  systems. 
If  no  firm  in  the  town  already  uses  the  same,  a special 
committee  meeting  must  be  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion^ Members  of  this  association  are  also  urged  to  make 
inquiries  through  the  secretaries  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  persons  applying  for  work,  and  are  forbidden  to  offer 
any  inducement  to  a workman  to  leave  his  present 
situation.  Members  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association 
who  are  guilty  of  breaking  any  rule  or  of  not  com- 
plying  with  any  decision  of  the  association  are  subject 
to  a penalty,  and  the  Central  Board  may  make  it  a 
condition  of  settlement  with  the  operatives’  unions  that 
their  members  shall  cease  to  work  for  such  members 
until  they  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  Leather  Trade  Protection  Society  are 
required  to  give  notice  to  the  secretary  of  any  information 
they  may  receive  concerning  the  affairs  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  attempts  to  obtain  goods  on  false  pretences,  or 
other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  members. 

(/.)  Objects.  if-)  The  objects  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  Leather  Trades  Protection  Society,  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  members,  whilst  those  of  the  Master  Tailors' 
Association  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  relations  of 
employers  and  workmen  or  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  former  society  wishes  to  prosecute 
fraudulent  debtors,  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  association  as  receivers  or  trustees  of  the 
estates  of  bankrupt  persons  who  are  indebted  to 
members,  to  keep  a register  of  indebted  persons,  and 
to  communicate  with  mercantile  and  public  bodies  and 
with  tbe  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  suggest 
measures  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  commercial  law.  The  Master  Tailors’ 
Association  desires  to  adopt  a national  time-log,  to 
prevent  the  continued  deterioration  of  workmen 
by  classifying  them  and  arranging  a rate  of  payment 
such  that  the  best  workmen  shall  receive  the  highest 
wages,  and  by  altering  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  so 
as  to  provide  a sufficient  supply  of  well  instructed  and 
skilful  journeymen  tailors  ; to  defend  members  incase 
of  arbitrary  strikes,  and  to  provide  for  the  friendlv 
settlement  of  disputes  or  grievances  in  the  trade.  The 
Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’  Association  mentions  no 
objeots  except  the  general  ones  of  promoting  the 


interests  of  the  trade,  and  securing  uniformity  of 
among  manufacturers.  1 1 “hoa 

383.  Oral  or  written  evidence  has  been  receive!  M 
regard  to  15  associations  of  emnWed  in 
clothiag  trades.  Three  ' of  th&ef  "k  g W"»  fe 


uiowung  wanes.  rnree  oi  tnese,  viz.  the  r„ , 

Chokers’  and  Rough  Stuff  Cutters’  Trade  TJnionthe 
d the 
dong 

Amalgamated  Society  of  TaBor^S;  ?mtK 'fiS 

0 iterative  Tailors  Trade  Pmt.fin.t-.inn  . la| 


National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  ' 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  lu»i„ 
to  the  boot  and  shoe  making  trade,  and  four  via  ™" 


Operative  Tailors’  Trade  Protection  and  Benefit  s,Sal 
the  International  Tailors’  Machinists’  and 
Union,  and  the  Bristol  Clothiers’  Cutters’  Trade  till 
ciatioh,  to  the  tailoring  trade.  Pour  societies  Z,' 
connected  with  the  hosiery  trade;  these  are  th 
Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation,  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Amalgamated  Hosiery  Union  the 
United  Rotary  Power  Framework  Knitters’  Trade'  ami 
Friendly  Society,  and  the  Amalgamated  Ha-nd  pram 
work  Knitters’  Federation.  The  remaining  societies 
connected  with  minor  clothing  industries,  are  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Felt  Hatters 

the  Felt  Hat  Trimmers  and  Wool  Formers’ Association’ 

the  Operative  Glovers’  Society,  and  the  Leicester  and 
District  Elastic  Web,  G-artcr,  Strand,  Tabb  and  Textile 
Brace  Weavers’  Trade  Protection  Association.  The 
rules  of  all  these  societies,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation,  have  been 
been  laid  before  the  Com  mission.  (') 

(a.)  The  United  Clickers’  and  Rough  Stuff  Gutters’  <«•>  r* 
Trade  Union  extends  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ""Vl 
and  to  some  foreign  countries,  but  the  majority  of  its 
members  belong  to  London  and  the  district,  where 
they  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
workpeople  employed.  The  clickers  of  the  Midland 
counties  shoe  towns  are  not  yet  members  of  this  society. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  the  National  Union  of  Boot 
and  Shoo  Operatives,  but  as  “ it  did  nothing  for  thorn” 
they  gradually  left  it,  and  are  now  practically  without 
any  association.  0 The  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives,  which  was  formed  in  1874,  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  principal 
centres  in  England  are  Leicester,  London,  North- 
ampton, Kettering,  Leeds,  Norwich,  Bristol,  Stafford, 
and  Higham  Ferrers  ; in  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Arbroath,  Dundee,  and  Kilmarnock ; and  in  Ireland. 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  It  now  includes  45,000 
members,  of  whom  only  about  600  belong  to  Dublin  as 
some  firms  there  do  not  recognise  it.  The  number  of 
members  is  larger  in  Belfast,  although  the  firms  arc 
smaller  in  that  town  than  in  Dublin.  Women  form 
only  about  5 per  cent,  of  the  union,  because  until 
recently  no  attempt  was  made  to  organise  them.  Since 
the  society  was  formed  it  has  spent  47,9221.  3s.  on 
strike  payment,  8,4861.  10s.  4 d.  on  compensation  for 
loss,  2,430Z.  15s.  3d.  on  the  management  of  disputes, 
4,5001.  on  travelling  benefit,  46,321Z.  8s.  4d.  on  sick  and 
funeral  benefits,  and  6.427Z.  Os.  3d.  on  the  expenses  of 
management.  These  sums,  together  with  tho  estimated 
branch  expenditure  of  50.000Z.,  make  a total  of 
166.086Z.  17s.  3d.,  and  the  sum  available  when  evidence 
was  given  (February  24th,  1892)  was  80,0262.  Is.  5(Z.(J) 

Tho  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  was  established 
in  1866,  and  extends  over  England,  Ireland,  and  some 
towns  in  Scotland,  but  the  majority  of  Scottish  towns 
form  branches  of  the  Scottish  National  Operative 
Tailors’  Trade  Protection  and  Benefit  Society.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  has  19,000  members,  of 
whom  3,000  are  in  London,  and  they  form  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number  of  working  tailors  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^)  Tho  Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federa- 
tion extends  over  the  counties  of  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  includes  about 
half  of  the  entire  number  of  workpeople  who  arc 
eligible  for  membership. (s)  Tho  Amalgamated  Hand 
Framework  Knitters’  Federation  also  extends  over  the 
counties  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  andLeicester- 
shire  in  England,  and  has.  moreover,  branches  at 
Roxburgh  and  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  but  only  contains 
a small  proportion  of  the  men  engaged  in  hand  frame- 
work  knitting,  and  not  any  of  the  women. f)  The 
numbers  of  male  and  female  members  of  tbe  various 
societies,  together  with  the  percentages  of  females 
and  of  unionists  in  tbe  whole  number  of  workpeople 
employed,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


) Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  240-52,  404.  (a)  Dip;cst,  Vol.  II.,  fc  »• 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  26.  (<)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  P.  30.  Tabulated  K«B». 
i.  249  and  262.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II„  p.  IS.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  U,  t-  «■ 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Members 
Workpeople  employed, 


in  various  Trade  Unions  in  the  Clothing  Trades,  the  Number  of 
and  the  Percentages  of  Females  and  of  Unionists. 


Digest,  Vol.  II.. 
Additional  con 


Digest.  Vol.  II..  P.  30. 

Answers,  &c„  p.  81. 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  IS 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  P;  14. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p,  50. 


Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  15. 
Evidence,  Vol.  II., 

13^98-40. 


Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  p.  4!). 

Additional  correspondence! 


_ 

Number  of  Unionists. 

Total  Number 

mployed. 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Male. 

female 

Total. 

Male. 

female 

Total. 

Females. 

Unionists. 

United  Clickers'  and 
Rough  Stuff  Cutters' 
Trade  Union. 

1,600 

Norn 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

None 

n 

National  Union  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives. 

30,700 

1,371 

32,071 
(42  508)0 

~ 

“ 

4"27  (of  unionists) 

~ 

North  - Bast  London 

Branch  of  above. 

4,944 

3 

4,917 

- 

- 

20,000 

•00  (of  unionists) 

24-73 

Aberdeen  Branch  of  above 

100 

None 

100 

180 

20 

150 

13-33  (of  total) 

GO-GO 

Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors. 

18,200 

Bon. 

18,200 

- 

- 

182,0000 

10 

Midland  Count  ies  Hosiery 
federation. 

3,250 

1,500 

4,750(3) 

10,000(4) 

8TS7  (of  unionists) 

47-5 

Nottingham  Branch  of 
above. 

1,500 

400 

1,900 

1,950(3) 

0,9000 

8,850 

77-90  (of  total) 
21-05  (of  unionists) 

21-47 

Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire Amalgamated 

Hosiery  Union. 

1,510 

2.3S0 

3,890 

7,510 

12, ISO 

19.S90 

62 '22  (of  total) 
00 '98  (of  unionists) 

19-53 

United  Rotary^  Power 

COO 

850 

950 

700 

2,350 

3,050 

77'0_4  (of  total) 

81-14 

federation. 

30  81  (of  unionists) 

Amalgamated  _ Hand 

1,441 

None 

L441H 

5,000 

Not 

known. 

5,000  (8) 

Not  known 

_ 28(82 

federation. 

note  ns  to  the 

' 

total. 

Operative  Glovers'  Society 

220 

None 

220 

- 

- 

520 

None  in  union 

42'3 

Amalgamated  Society^  of 

3,524 

3,003 

C.5S7 

0,517 

0,791 

13,308  0 

51  *02  ^(nf  total)  ^ 

Hatters. 

: Outi-  ( h .)  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  the  rather  complicated 
regulations  laid  down  by  tbe  extensive  and  highly 
organised  societies,  such  as  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors,  and  the  very  simple  constitution  of 
the  small  societies,  like  the  Operative  Glovers’  Society, 
or  the  Amalgamated  Hand  Framework  Knitters’ 
Federation.  In  all  the  societies  the  transaction  of  the 
ordinary  business  is  in  tbe  hands  of  an  Executive,  which 
consists  of  certain  officers  and  a Committee  or  Council, 
whilst  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a larger  body, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  unions,  is  usually  a 
conference  or  delegate  meeting,  and  in  the  smaller 
ones  is  often  a general  meeting  of  the  members.  In  a 
few  societies  one  branch  is  fixed  upon  as  the  permanent 
or  temporary  locality  of  the  head  office,  and  hence  as 
the  seat  of  government,  and  this  branch  has  sometimes 
a peculiar  importance  in  the  society.  Thus,  in  the 
National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  the 
president  and  treasurer  are  elected  by  tbe  votes  of 
branches  which  are  situated  within  five  miles  of  the 
seat  of  government.  The  principal  officers  are  usually 
a president,  general  secretary,  treasurer,  two  or  more 
trustees,  and  one  or  more  auditors.  In  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Tailors  all  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  act  as  trustees.  Some  societies  have 
vice-presidents,  and  some  have  assistant  secretaries, 
ln  addition  to  the  other  officers.  In  the  National  Union 
of  Boot  aad  Shoe  Operatives  and  the  Amalgamated 
society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  each  district  or 
section  elects  an  official  termed  an  investigator,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  and  attempt  to  settle  all  trade 
disputes.  As  already  stated,  in  some  of  the  larger  • 
societies  Conferences  or  meetings  of  delegates  are  held 
edher  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  general 
meetings.  Thus,  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
tailors  a Conference  is  held  once  in  three  years,  which 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  branches  and 
districts,  and  to  which  foreign  societies  of  tailorB  and 
l 76278. 


the  women’s  societies  in  the  trade  are  also  invited  to 
send  representatives,  and  triennial  Conferences  are  also 
held  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Felt 
Hatters,  whilst  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Makers  a vote  of  the  union  on  the  propriety 
of  holding  a Conference  is  taken  every  three  years. 

In  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  a 
Conference  is  held  every  two  years,  and  in  all  other 
cases  the  delegate  or  general  meeting  is  held  annually 
or  more  frequently.  Special  Conferences,  or  delegate 
or  general  meetings  may,  as  a rule,  be  summoned  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Executive  or  of  a certain  number  of 
members  or  of  branches.  Regulations  for  branch 
government  are  laid  down  by  several  societies,  and  in 
the  larger  ones  tbe  branches  are  grouped  into  districts, 
and  these  again  have  a separate  gorernment,  which, 
however,  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  form  of  th« 
central  administration.  Members  who  are  aggrieved 
by,  or  dissent  from  the  decision  of,  one  administrative 
section  of  the  society  may  as  a rule  appeal  from  it  to 
a higher  one.  Thus  there  is  generally  a right  of  appeal 
from  a branch  Executive  to  a branch  general  meeting, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  district  or  central  Executive, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  a further  appeal  from  this 
body  to  a general  or  delegate  meeting,  of  which  the 
decision  must  be  final.  Generally  speaking,  new  rules 
may  bo  added,  or  existing  rules  altered  or  rescinded, 
only  liy-  a general  meeting  or  Conference  of  the  society. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a certain  length  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  alterations  most  have  been  Driven  before 
they  can? be  discussed,  and  in  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Journeymen  Felt  Hatters,  the  Amalgamated.  Society  of 
Tailors,  and  the  Scottish  National  Operative  Tailors 
Trade  Protection  and  Benefit  Society,  such  propositions 
must  first  be  published  in  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
society. 

(c.)  The  amounts  of  the  cntranco  fees  and  contribu-  (c.)  Contri- 
tions, and  of  tbe  benefit  funds  granted  by  tbe  various  launt9^nd 
associations,  arc  given  in  tbe  tables  below.  Members 

L 1 
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r§  388  (c.)]  who  are  in  arrears  with  their  contributions  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  which  varies  in  different 
societies  from  one  to  six  months,  are  suspended  from 
benefits  until  they  have  paid  off  their  arrears  and  been 
a certain  length  of  time  “ clear  upon  the  books.”  If, 
however,  they  allow  their  arrears  to  run  on  for  another 


stated  period  they  are  excluded  from  the  societv  t 
some  societies  members  are  subject  to  a fin  -p  ■ '■'** 
arrears  upon  the  annual  meeting  nioUx  .e  “ ln 


arrears  upon  the  annual  meeting  night  andT  ^ 'U 
cases  a fine  is  imposed  when  the  arrears  jJJ®8 
certain  amount.  s reacl1  a 


Table  of  Contributions  in  the  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Clothing  Trades. 
(Tabulated  Eules,  Nos.  240  to  252  and  404.) 


Table  of  Contributions  in  the  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Clothing  Trades — continued. 
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Table  of  Benefits  in  the  various  Trades  Unions  in  the  Clothing  Trades. 
(Tabulated  Kules,  Nos.  240  to  252  and  404.) 


United  Clickers' 

and  BiOngh  Stuff 

Cutters’  Trade 
Union. 


Such  sum  as  the 
funds  allow  is 
granted  by  the 
Committee. 


National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives. 


Emigration  bene- 
fit. 

Funeral  benefit  - 


ft  remaining  in  the  branch  after 
IS  weeks’  membership.  Is.  a (lay, 
after  20  weeks,  2s.  a day,  or  Ss.  a 
day  if  all  the  men  are  not  ordered 


If  member  remains  in 
week  for  JO  weeks, 
town,  his  wife  receiv 
2s.  a,  week  for  10  weeks  for' each 
Child  under  13  years  ‘ 


and  2d.  for  each  child.  Widowed 
members  receive  the  sai 
allowance  for  children,  and  si..-  . 
gle  members  supporting  invalid 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  receive 
same  as  married  members.  Vic- 
timised members  receive  such 
amount  as  branch  decides. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailor  s. 


Under  one  month's  membership. 
10s.  a week. 

Under  ^six^ months'  membership, 

After  six  months'  membership, 
15s.  a week. 

Superannuated  members,  15s„  in- 
cluding supcrannual  ion  i,  ft. 
victimised  members,  standard 
-"‘e  of  wages  till  employment-  is 


3f.  on  a member’s  death  \ 2!.  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  or  widowed 
mother  if  unmarried.  No  mem- 
ber may  receive  benefit  for  a 
second  wife  within  three  years 
from  the  doatli  of  the  first. 


a member’s  death ; 31.  on  the 

death  of  a member's  wife  or 
widow,  if  Hie  latter  lias  contri- 
buted 8 d.  a quarter.  No  member 
may  receive  benefit  for  second 
ofe  till  five  years  after  death 


first. 


0s.  a week  for  12  weeks  in  . 
year.  No  member  may  receive 
more  than  351.  altogether. 
Women  must  not  exceed  171. 10s. 
except  as  a special  grant. 


A single  man  leaving  branch 
during  dispute,  10s.  Married 
man  5s..  or  10s.  if  his  wife  g 1 

too,  and  rail  or  boat  fare 

exceeding  0s.  Travelling  books 
are  issued  which  entitlo  members  1 
to  receive  Is.  Gd.  a day.  No 
member  may  receive  more  thou 


Travelling  books  are  issued 
which  entitle  members  to  20 
reliefs  of  Is.  Cd.  in  provincial 
s,  and  2s.  in  London.  Super- 


After  six  months,  C,l„  and  11.  on  the 
death  of  one  wife. 

After  12  months,  101.,  or  il.  on  the 
death  of  a wife,  and  the  remaining 
81.  on  the  member’s  dea  th. 

Members  over  45  after  six  months 
rcceivo  01,,  or  21.  on  death  of  one 
wife,  and  41.  on  their  own  death. 

No  member  can  receive  benefit  for 
more  than  one  wife. 

I Members  thrown  ont  of  work 
through  infectious  sickness  in 
their  homes,  if  not  sick  them- 
selves, receive  the  same  benefit  as 
for  dispute. 

I 10s.  a week  for  13  weeks. 


8s.  6 d.  until  recovery.' 

Members  who  havo  received 
181.  0s.  id.  in  two  years,  get  3s.  ed. 


I If  (50  years  of  age  after  20  years' 
membership,  5s.  a week. 

After  12  years,  2s.  (id.  a week  until 
1 death. 

Travelling  cards  are  issued  which 
entitle  members  to  receive  Is.  4ci. 
from  any  branch  for  45  days 
between  August  1st  and  March 
31st.  No  benefit  granted  April, 
May,  June,  July,  or  November, 
unless  by  special  order.  Benefit 
not  granted  twice  in  the  same 
town  within  six  weeks. 


Table  of  Benefits  in  the  various  Trades  Unions  in  tlio  Clothing  Trades — continued. 


Benefits. 

Scottish  National 
Operative  Tailors’  Trade 
Protection  and  Benefit 
Society. 

No.  252. 

International 
Tailors’, 
Machinists’, 
and J’ressers’ 

No.  250. 

Bristol  Clothiers’ 
Cutters’  Trado 
Association. 
No.  251. 

Dispute  benefit 

14s.  a week. 

2s.  a day  until 
dispute  is 
settled. 

If.  a ^ week  for  eight 

Emigration  bene- 



_ 



Paneral  benefit  - 

After  six  months’  mem- 
bership, Sl.,  or  22.  if  wife 
dies  first,  and  tho  rest  on 
the  member’s  death. 
After  12  inontl"-’.  10f.,  or 
il.  on  the  wife’s  death, 
and  the  rest  on  the 
member's  death, 
li.  on  the  death  of  a child 
under  14.  if  insured  for 

On  tho  death  of  a 
member  a sum  is 
n.lbvd  by  vo'.r.nlnr.v 

Members  thrown  out  of 
work  by  any  infectious 
disease  in  their  homes, 
if  not  siek  themselves, 
receive  14s.  a week. 

2s.  for  each  working 
day  for  six  weeks. 

Leicester  aud  Leicester-  United  Rotary  Power 
shire  Amalgamated  | Framework  Knitters'  Trad6 
Hosiery  Union.  j and  Friendly  Society. 
No.  246. i No.  247. 


13s.  a week  for  17  weeks. 
12»6d.  „ 

10s.  „ ,.  „ 

Victimised  members  « 

18s.  a week  for  17  weeks. 


10s.  I id.  a week  for  four 
weeks. 

7s.  fid.  a week  for  four 
weeks  more  in  12  months. 


Pay  to  members  legally  on 
strike  is  regulated  by  Council. 
Pay  to  victimised  members 
settled  by  Council. 


On  wife’s  death  after  1 year  21. 


21.  on  the  death  of  second  wife. 


I 1 2 


[?  SSS  (c.)] 
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Benefits. 

Scottish  Nation:- 1 
Operative  Tailors’  Trade 
Protection  and  Benefit 
Society. 

No.  252. 

International 

Machinists’ 
and  Prossers’ 
Union. 
No.  250. 

Bristol  Clothiers' 
Cutters'  Trade 
Association. 
No.  231. 

Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire Amalgamated 
Hosiery  Union. 

No.  240. 

United  Rotary  p0W(Jr 

Framework  Knitters' Tnu],, 
and  Friendly  Society. 

Sick  bonofit 

Sick  or  accident  benefit — 
10s.  a week  for  IS  weeks. 

as'.  I!  " ” 

Ss.  .,  until  recovery. 

A sum  is  raised  by 
voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. Members  on 
striko  who  cannot 
accept  work  on  ac- 
count of  illness  re- 
ceive 10s.  a week  for 
16  weeks,  or  until  the 
amount  of  dispute 
benefit  to  which  they 
are  entitled  is  made 
up. 

®^(a  wook  for  12  weeks  ia  oni 

Superannuation 

benefit. 

If  unable  to  earn  more 
than  10s.  a week — 

After  10  years’  member- 
ship, 2s.  g A.  a week. 
After  16  years'  in  ember- 
ship,  Ss.  3 &.  ft  week. 
After  20  years’  member- 
ship, is.  a week. 

Travelling  benefit 

Members  travelling  on 
account  oi  dispute  re- 
ceive cards  which  entitle 
them  to  Is.  a day  and  2s. 
on  Saturday. 

No  member  can  receive 
benefit  on  more  than  60 
days  in  one  yew  or  twice 
in  one  place  within  six 

Not  more  than  ljd.  a 
mile,  or  not  more 
than  If.  altogether. 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  C : TART  I.,  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES.  2G9 


(d.)  With  regard  to  the  investment  of  funds,  the  mode 
to  be  adopted  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive,  or  of  a general  or  delegate  meeting.  The 
i-iilcs  of  several  societies  direct  that  the  funds  shall 
he  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings’  or  other  banks, 
generally  in  the  names  of  the  trustees. 

(o.)  Members  involved  in  a dispute  with  their  employer 
arc  generally  required  to  lay  the  case  at  once  before 
the  secretary  or  Committee  of  the  branch,  or  in 
societies  which  have  no  sub-divisions,  before  the  general 
secretary  or  Executive  Committee.  These  officials  must 
investigate  the  matter,  and  endeavour  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement,  but  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so, 
a general  branch  meeting,  or  a general  or  delegate 
meeting  of  the  society,  must  be  summoned  to  consider 
the  question.  Before  a cessation  of  work  may  take 
place  the  consent  of  the  oentral  Executive  must  be 
obtained,  or,  if  the  strike  is  a general  one,  the  vote 
of  the  whole  union  must  in  some  cases  be  taken.  If 
the  Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Makers  refuses  to  sanction  a striko  in  any  section, 
that  section  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration 
of  three  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  the 
Council,  one  by  the  section  concerned,  and  one  by 
the  section  nearest  to  it.  The_  Council  of  this  society 
and  that  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives  may  at  any  time  appoint  fresh  investigators 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a strike,  and  to  take 
farther  measures  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a close.  Each 
branch  of  the  latter  society  must  endeavour  to  form 
a board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  when  such 
boards  are  formed  branches  must  arrange  with  the 
employers  to  give  or  take  three  months’  notice  before 
enforcing  an  advance  or  a reduction  of  wages.  The 
Council  and  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  are  required  by  their  rules  to 
submit  any  dispute  to  arbitration,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  employer,  and  members  or  branches  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  receive  no  support 
from  the  Society  if  they  have  refused  to  submit  to 
arbitration.  The  Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Hand 
Framework  Knitters’  Federation  claims  a right  of 
mediation  in  all  disputes,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
delegate  meeting.  The  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Journeymen  Felt  Hatters  state  that  all 
picketing  is  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Council, 
to  which  the  general  and  district  secretaries  must 
submit  weekly  reports  of  the  dispute,  and  which  can 
declare  a strike  closed  at  any  time. 

(/.)  Amongst  the  minor  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
rules  there  are  several  which  concern  apprentices.  Thus 
six  societies  endeavour  to  restrict  the  number  of  appren- 
tices who  may  be  employed  in  one  shop ; the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Journeymen  Felt  Hatters  do  not  allow 
apprentices  to  be  employed  by  firms  which  have  journey- 
men under  agreement;  and  the  United  Rotary  Power 
Framework  Knitters’  Trade  and  Friendly  Society 
requires  members  to  engage  their  own  lads,  and  not  to 
take  anyone  of  whom  they  do  not  approve,  but  forbids 
them  to  entice  away  boys  from  their  previous  employers 
under  penalty  of  a fine.  No  objections  are  made  to 
the  system  of  piece-work  by  these  societies,  but  in  the 
National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  members 
who  work  for  employers  who  use  lasting  and  finishing 
machines  are  required  to  work  on  day  wages.  Members, 
both  of  this  society  and  of  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  are,  however,  forbidden  to  introduce  work  on  day 
wages  into  shops  where  piece-work  is  the  custom.  The 
numbers  of  the  latter  society  are  also  forbidden  to  work 
for  middlemen  or  sweaters.  The  rules  of  four  societies 
refuse  auy  support  to  members  who  lose  their  employ- 
ment through  misconduct,  and  members  of  the  English 
uud  Scotch  societies  of  tailors  who  leave  unfinished 
work  for  which  they  have  been  paid  are  suspended 
trom  all  benefits  until  they  have  refunded  the  amount. 
Several  societies  inflict  some  penalty  upon  members 
who  find  work  for  non-members  whilst  there  are 
any  members  unemployed.  The  maximum  number  of 
working  hours  is  fixed  by  two  societies,  aud  a standard 
rate  of  wages  is  mentioned  in  a few  cases.  Female 
labour  is  mentioned  only  in  the  rules  of  the  Scottish 
National^  Operative  Tailors’  Trade  Protection  and 
Benefit  Society,  which  forbids  its  members  to  teach,  or 
prepare  or  finish  work  for  women,  and  allows  tbera  to 
reluse  to  work  with  women  if  female  labour  has  been 
introduced  into  a shop  against  their  will.  The  Executive 
committee  of  this  society  must,  however,  assist  in 
organising  the  women  employed  in  the  trade.  The 
majority  of  these  sooieties  have  some  regulations  with 
a ' lew  to  providing  work  for  unemployed  members,  and 
as  a ru^°  a register  of  unemployed  members  is  kept, 


which  must  be  signed  by  them  daily,  or  at  stated  [§  383  (/.)] 
intervals.  In  the  larger  societies  the  branch  secretaries 
are  required  to  send  periodical  reports  to  the  general 
secretary,  of  the  state  of  trade  and  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  their  districts,  and  the  general  report  of 
the  whole  nuion  is  furnished  to  each  branch.  Fares  are 
in  several  instances  paid  for  members  who  remove  to  a 
branch  where  there  is  a prospect  of  their  obtaining 

(</-.)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  various,  but  (o.)  Objects. 
those  which  occur  most  frequently  are  the  provision  of 
benefit  funds,  and  tho  maintenance  or  advance  of  wages. 

The  establishment  of  an  uniform  rate  of  wages  through- 
out the  trade  is  au  object  of  the  United  Clickers’  aud 
Bough  Stuff  Cutters’  Trade  Union,  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  and  the  Felt  Hat  Trimmers’ 
and  Wool  Formers’  Association.  The  second  of  these 
societies,  the  International  Tailors’  Machinists’  and 
Pressers’  Unioii,  and  the  Bristol  Clothiers’  Cutters’ 

Trade  Association  also  aim  at  obtaining  uniform  hours 
of  labour.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system  is 
mentioned  amongst  the  objects  of  the  National  Union 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  and  the  International 
Tailors’  Machinists’  and  Pressers’  Union,  and  three 
sooieties  of  boot  makers,  and  one  of  tailors,  desire  tho 
establishments  of  workshops,  or  the  improvement  of 
those  that  exist.  The  regulation  of  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  or  of  boy  labour  is  mentioned  by  a few 
societies,  and  the  United  Clickers’  and.  Hough  Stuff 
Cotters  Trade  Union  wishes  to  abolish  piece-work,  and 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  a week’s  notice  on  either  side. 

A few  sooieties  also  desire  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and  the  Felt  Hat  Trimmer*' 
and  Wool  Formers’  Association  endeavours  to  settle 
disputes  amicably  and  without  strikes.  Several  societies 
put  forward  objects  of  a more  geueral  character,  such 
as  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  aud  welfare  of  the 
members,  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually,  and  tho 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  their  trade;  and  in 
some  instances  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  mutual  assistance  and  co-operation  of  trades  unions 
in  the  same  or  iu  different  trades. 


384.  (o.)  Boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  exist 
at  present,  or  have  been  in  existence,  in  connexion  with 
the  three  chief  branches  of  the  clothing  trades,  viz., 
hosiery,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  tailoring.  The 
Nottingham  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for 
the  hosiery  and  glove  trade,  which  was  established  in 
1860,  was  the  first  permanent  and  systematic  hoard  of 
the  kind  in  England.  The  trade  in  question  had  for 
some  years  suffered  from  constant  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
aud  it  was  in  order  to  avert  a proposed  general  lock-out 
that  Mr.  Muudella  iu  1860  persuaded  the  manufacturers 
to  meet  some  of  the  workmen  in  a friendly  conference. 
Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in.  overcoming 
the  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  two  sides, 
but  the  result  of  this  action  was  the  formation  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  which  worked 
with  the  greatest  success  for  some  20  years.  Moro 
recently,  however,  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  the  Board 
has  fallen  into  disuse  aud  become  practically  extinct  (') 
It  was  stated,  by  a representative  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Hosiery  Federation  that  tho  alleged  cause  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Board  was,  that  with  Hie  new 
machinery  the  men  got  excellent  wages  up  to  a oertain 
time,  and  then  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Board;  but 
that  the  real  cause  of  failure  was,  that  the  interests  of 
the  three  or  four  classes  of  workmen  represented  on  the 
Board  were  not  identical.  The  workmen  were  said  to 
he  in  favour  of  reviving  the  Board,  but  the  employers 
are  opposed  to  it.(2)  A Conciliation  Board  for  the 
hosiery  trade  on  the  modol  of  the  Nottingham  one  was 
formed  in  Leicestershire  in  1868,  and  has  had  a very 
similar  history,  both  as  regards  its  great  success  during 
many  years,  and  its  subsequent  failure.(3)  It  was 
stated  that  the  periodical  meetings  of  this  Board  had 
boon  dropped  since  1884,  aud  that  when  there  bad  been 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  iu  1886,  it  was  “ iu  such  a state 
of  decomposition  ” that  it  could  not  be  got  together. 
The  reason  of  the  failure  was  alleged  to  be  that  “ tho 
“ employers  had  lost  confidence  in  themselves,  and  ihe 
“ workpeople  bad  lost  confidence  in  the  employers,  and 
“ in  themselves,  and  consequently  the  board  of  nrbitra- 
“ tion,  though  it  existed,  was  not  called  into  operation, 
“ because  they  had  no  faith  in  it.”(4)  A Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 


Boards. 
fa.)  Their 
history 


. (‘)  Memorandum  on  tlm  Rite  of  Boavds  of  Arbitration  and  Ooncilin- 
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[§  884(0.)] 


(i.)  Their 


at  Leicester  lias  been  in  existence  since  1875,  and.  is 
said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and  similar 
Boards  in  this  trade  were  established  in  Northampton 
some  lour  or  five  years  ago,  and  in  London  in  1890,  and 
are  also  in  existence  at.  Kettering  and  Bristol. (0  A 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  which  existed  in 
the  Leeds  boot  and  shoe  trade,  was  broken  up  by  the 
action  of  the  workmen  in  1881,  in  consequence  of  a 
reduction  in  wages  following  upon  an  arbitration.  A 
Joint  Committee  of  six  manufacturers  and  six  workmen 
was  then  formed,  which  worked  satisfactorily  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  made  what  was  known  as 
an  addendum  or  addition  to  the  wages  list  for  classes  of 
work  of  recent  introduction.  This  Committee  was, 
however,  broken  up  in  1890  in  consequence  of  a lawsuit, 
in  which  Mr.  Judge  was  engaged,  when  the  employers 
were  believed  by  the  workmen  to  1)0  acting  against 
him,  although  “ apparently  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
“ friendship.”!2)  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lilley,  Chairman 
of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Society,  that  the 
London  Board  of  Conciliation  had  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  at 
first  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  workmen.  A 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  this  trade  had 
indeed  been  formed  in  1884,  in  conformity  with  an 
agreement  which  closed  a five  weeks’  strike  in  that 
year,  and  sat  for  several  weeks.  The  London  “ third- 
“ class  statement  of  wages,”  which  was  drawn  up  by 
tbis  board  was  rejected  by  the  men  that  same  year,"  but 
the  members  who  belonged  to  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  Board  continued  to  meet  until  the  autumn 
of  1887,  when  further  negotiations  took  place  with 
a view  to  forming  a general  Board,  but  these  fell 
through  as  the  men  declined  to  accept  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  Negotiations  wore  resumed  on  several 
occasions,  until  after  a strike  of  17  days’  duration,  a 
joint  conference  took  place  between  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workmen  early  in  1890,  at  which 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  a Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  should  be  constituted.  This  Board  has 
worked  satisfactorily  since  then.*!3)  A general  arbi- 
tration board  for  the  tailoring  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  established  in  1891,  and  consisted  of 
six  employers  elected  by  the  Master  Tailors'  Association 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  six  workmen,  of 
whom  two  belonged  to  the  Scottish  National  Operative 
Tailors’  Society,  and  four  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors.!4)  This  Board,  however,  proved  to  be  quite 
ineffectual  in  settling  tbe  first  disputes  submitted  to  it, 
and  before  tbe-  end  of  the  year  the  operatives’  associa- 
tions withdrew  from  it  entirely.  Very  contradictory 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  cause  of  its  failure, 
but  it  seems  to  bave  been  chiefly  due  to  the  - mutual 
distrust  of  the  two  sides.(5) 

(6.)  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  for  the  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade  of 
Nottingham  and  District,  and  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  for  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 
of  London  have  been  obtained  by  the  Commission. 
The  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade  Board  consists  of  11 
manufacturers,  who  are  elected  by  a public  meeting  of 
their  own  body,  and  11  operatives,  elected  by  a meeting 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  and  the  London 
Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  consists  of  eight  manu- 
facturers and  eight  workmen,  elected  by  general 
or  special  meetings  of  their  own  bodies.  The  elections 


e taken  from  the  “Times” of  JnlylOtb 

Arbitration  in  the  Shoo  Triule  .—The  National  Federation  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Associations  1ms  ordcrod  the  immediate  sus- 
pension of  ali  shoo-trado  arbitration  hoards  throughout  the  country. 
This  stop,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  numerous  strikes  in  all 
the  shoe-making  centres  of  England,  lias  been  taken  by  he.  employers 
in  fioiiseciuoiico  of  a strike  at  Messrs.  Smith.  Son.  and  Company’s  factory 


—I.  wlicro  the  men’s  union  object  to  the  introduction  of  what  is 

known  as  tlio  team  system.  It  is  a condition  of  all  the  arbitration 
10  strike  or  lock-ont  in  the  matter  to  bo 
'—nion  declines  to  allow  the  men  to  go 
‘‘  u of  labour,  is  removed. 


boards  that  tlioro  shall  ' 
arbitrated  upon ; but  tlio ... 

back  unless  the  cause  of  tbe  strike,  the  new  sj 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  the  members  of  arbitration  boards  in  all  tho 


■’  The  strikes  and  tl „„„„  ul  auH 

were  formally  withdrawn,  yesterday,  by  both  the  National  Federation 

and  tho  National  Union  h—  ‘ "•  — 

Wright,  who  a'  ' ' 


lion  handing  the  requisite  notices  to  Sir  Thomas 
telegraphed  them  from  Leicester  to  the  various 


ss  afTected.  The  whole  o!  the  questions  in  dispute  will  be  referred 
so  trie  National  Arbitration  Board,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Wright  is 
president,  and,  failing  an  agreement,  they  will  be  referred  to  Sir  Henry 


.lames,  the  umpire,  whose  decision  will  be  final.  : 

also  formulating  a schema  whereby  substantial  guarantees  will  bo 
required  from  both  sides  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  look-outs.” 

^ For  ^ the  recommendations  of^ the  Hub-Committee  appointed  in 

an'f  lock-mUs*?!!  t'l 
to  this  Summary  on  p.  27(i. 

(')  Memorandum  on  Rules  o£  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
j).  xxxvii ; Digest.  Vol.  II„  pp.  88,  80.  (2)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  20,  21. 

I1)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  pp.  ]2.  13.  (')  Tabulated  Rules.  No.  378. 

P;  M emorandum  on  the  Rules  of  Hoards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
p.  xxxviii.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  90, 81. 


m each  case  are  annual,  and  tho  members  of 
Boards  appoint  every  year  a president  or  chair™ 
vice-president  or  vice-chairman,  one  or  two  secrerav’ 
and  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  ’ 

bers.  These  Committees  of  Inquiry  must  kvesSo 
disputes  m the  first  instance,  and  endeavour  to  Ik “ 
an  amicable  settlement,  but  failing  to  do  so  i 
report  them  to  the  Board.  Ordinary  Board  moetiZ 
are  held  once  a quarter,  and  on  a request,  signed  £ 
three  members,  being  sent  to  the  president  or  sieved 
specifying  the  nature  of  tho  business  for  considerate 
a special  meeting  mnBt  be  summoned.  If  at  7-  ' 
meeting  both  the  president  and  vice-president  are 
absent,  the  members  present  elect  a temporary  eh,;? 
man.  In  the  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade  Board  the 
chairman  has  a casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
vote,  but  in  the  London  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  1 
deliberative  vote  only.  The  latter  Board  has  a rule 
that  the  number  of  voters  upon  each  side  must  lm 
equalised  by  the  withdrawal  by  ballot  of  the  number 
ot  members  who  are  in  excess  upon  either  side  and 
that  no  member  may  vote  upon  a question  in  which  ho 
is  directly  interested  In  both  cases  alterations  of 
the  rules  may  be  made  only  at  a quarterly  meeting  or 
special  meeting  convened  for  tho  purpose,  and  notice 
of  proposed  alterations  must  be  given  one  month 
beforehand.  Any  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  these 
Boards  must  be  borne  equally  by  the  employers  and 
the  operatives.  Any  complaints  submitted  to  tins 
Boards  or  Committees  for  investigation  must  be  em- 
bodied in  writing,  stating  clearly  the  nature  of  tho 
question  at  issue,  such  statements  to  he  sent  in  one 
week  or  three  days  before  a Board  meeting.  The  rules 
of  the  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade  Board  require  that  a 
month’s  notice  of  any  desired  advance  or  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  most  be  given  before  the  Board  can 
consider  the  matter,  and  the  London  Boot  and  Shoe 
Trade  Board  lays  down  that  any  changes  in  modes  of 
working  which  involve  alterations  in  the  hours  of 
labour  oh  the  scale  of  payments  must  be  matters  of 
notice,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  arrangement  before- 
hand, so  as  to  avoid  needless  subsequent  disputes.  It 
is  also  required  in  the  rules  of  this  Board  that  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  must  first  be 
brought  before  the  employer  or  his  representative,  and 
if  no  settlement  takes  place  the  representative  of  the 
union  must  see  the  employer.  If  he  cannot  settle  it, 
the  work  in  dispute,  or  portions  of  it,  muBt  be  marked 
by  the  employer  and  workmen’s  representatives,  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  In  case  of 
disputes,  work  must  be  given  out  and  received,  and 
payment  made,  as  previously,  until  the  decision  of  the 
Board,  or  if  the  dispute  concerns  a new  class  of  work, 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  binding 
until  that  of  the  Board  is  given.  If  any  suspension  of 
work  takes  place  on  either  side  the  Board  may  refuse 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  in  dispute  until  work  is 
resumed,  and  will  take  the  fact  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  case.  The  rules  of  the  Hosiery  and  Glove 
Trade  Board  make  no  provision  for  reference  to  arbi- 
tration, but  in  the  London  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 
Board,  two  arbitrators,  who  must  both  be  practical 
men,  must  be  elected,  one  by  the  employers,  and  the 
other  by  the  workmen,  and  these  must  elect  an  umpire, 
to  act  if  called  upon.  Any  question  which  is  referred 
by  tho  Board  to  the  arbitrators  must  be  argued  before 
them  by  tho  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board,  or  by  any  two  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a 
workman  and  one  an  employer,  and  the  arbitrators 
have  power  to  call  witnesses,  and  to  require  tho 
production  of  books  and  documents  by  any  or  either 
of  tho  parties  to  the  dispute  in  question,  ('j 


385.  In  the  hosiery  trade  organisation  appears  to  bo 
very  incomplete  amongst  the  operatives,  and  is  non- 
existent  upon  the  side  of  tho  employers.  The  failure  JjjjfJ-J 
of  the  Conciliation  Boards  is  chiefly  duo  to  this  fact, 
and  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  there  is  said 
to  be  much  discontent  on  account  of  the  different 
prices  paid  by  various  employers.  In  Leicester  and 
the  neighbourhood,  however,  the  relations  of  employers 
and  operatives  in  this  trade  are  said  to  be  fairly 
-good.(2)  In  the  London  Boot  Clickers’  industry  the 
relations  of  the  employers  and  operatives  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  employers  have  opposed  and 
refused  to  recognise  tbe  men’B  union,  and  disregarded 
an  attempt  made  by  the  union  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  a view  to  establishing  a board  of  arbitration. 

In  the  other  branches  of  the  London  Boot  and  Shoe 


(fi  Tabulated  Rules.  Nos.  Bin,  0B5.  (J)  Digest,  Vol.  II„  »]>• ». 15- ,7’ 
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•'Si]  Trade,  however,  good  relations  have  prevailed  since  the 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation, 
and  similar  conditions  exist  in  Northampton.  In 
Leeds  also  the  relations  between  employers  and  men 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  said  to  be  good  upon 
the  whole,  although  difficulties  have  arisen  through 
the  refusal  of  unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists  (‘). 
The  relations  between  the  organisations  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  the  tailoring  trade  are  still  far  from 
■mod,  and  the  master  tailors  complain  that  the  men 
refuse  to  recognise  their  association,  although  they 
recognised  that  of  the  operatives.  They  believed  that 
the  men  regarded  their  association  as  “an  upstart 
affair,”  because  it  had  only  been  established  for  two 
and  a half  years,  whereas  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  had  existed  for  26  or  27  years.  The  operatives 
stated  that  they  suspected  the  Master  Tailors’  Associa- 
tion of  being  a “ mere  bogus  affair,”  as  they  had  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  of  whom  it  was  really  composed. 
Thoy  had  broken  off  negotiations  with  this  society  on 
the  subject  of  a national  time  log,  because  they  did 
not  consider  it  able  to  enforce  its  decisions,  but  they 
would  be  willing  to  meet  the  masters  again,  so  soon  as 
they  were  better  organised  f). 


2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND 
MEDIATION. 

isfiiii-  386.  The  existing  and  proposed  Boards  of  Conciliation 
'■ or  Joint  Committees  in  the  textile  and  clothing  trades 
have  already  been  considered  amongst  the  organisations, 
and  it  lias  been  seen  that  there  is  a very  large  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  such  systems  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  In  the  textile  trades,  it  is  true,  that 
comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  actual 
establishment  of  such  boards,  but  a desire  for  them  is 
expressed  by  both  employers  and  operatives,  and  the 
still  imperfect  organisation  of  some  branches  of  the 
trades  appears  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  further  development.  In  the  clothing  trades, 
upon  the  other  hand,  two  long  established  and  very 
successful  boards  in  the  hosiery  trade  have  recently 
fallen  into  decay,  and  are  practically  extinct,  but  n new 
group  of  boards  which  have  arisen  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  seem  to  have  already  had  a fair  amount  of  success, 
and  to  be  likely  to  continue  in  operation. 

Miration,  387.  There  is  a wide-spread  feeling  in  favour  of 
•non  in  arbitration  iu  the  clothiug  and  textile  trades,  with  the 
4,0  • exception  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  select  from  the  evidence  many 
arguments  or  many  instances  in  support  of  this  favour- 
able attitude.  The  terms  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  or 
Mediation  are  used  somewhat  indifferently  by  the 
witnesses,  and  no  particular  distinction  is  drawn 
lietween  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  the  individual  arbitrator. 
But  in  theory,  at  least,  they  are  in  favour  of  some 
system  of  arbitration  as  a last  resort,  on  the  general 
ground  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  dead-locks  and 
strikes.  In  spite  of  unsatisfactory  attempts  in  this 
direction,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  less  highly 
organised  trades,  and  those  in  which  there  is  no 
definite  system  of  conciliation,  a general  tendency 
towards  this  method  of  settling  disputes  is  observable. 
This  attitude  towards  arbitration  has  not,  however, 
generally  speaking,  resulted  in  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  rules  of  the  associations  providing  for 
reference  to  arbitration  before  a strike  or  lock-out 
may  take  place,  nor  in  the  formation  of  Boards  of 
Arbitration.. 

•vwt”ce  388..  A clause  providing  for  arbitration  exists,  how- 
' ®V8ri  in  the  rules  of  the  Dundee  and  District  Mill  and 
Factory  Operatives’  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors,  and  the  Employers’  Association  in  the 
sumo  trade,  and  the  President  of  the  Dundee  Operatives 
Union  stated  that  the  workers  were  “ favourable  to 
arbitration,”  and  “ quite  willing  to  act  up  to  the  rule/’f) 
Mr,  Inskip,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives’  Union, 
recommends  local  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  in  the  case  of  a federation  of  employers,  a central 
board  in  addition.  “I  am  of  opinion,”  he  continued, 
K “at  had  such  a board  been  in  existence  the  lock-out 
„ ali  Bristol  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  union  and  to  the  employers 
would  have  been  avoided.”  It  may  be  noted  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion  that  the  dispate  was 
wrought  to  a close  when  referred  to  arbitration. (4)  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lilley  and  Mr.  Freak, 
who  represented  respectively  the  masters’  and  the  men’s 
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associations  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  that  the 
system  of  arbitration  which  now  prevails  iu  London 
ana  Nottingham  was  the  “ outcome  of  strikes,”  and 
had  not  been  brought  about  without  n good  deal  of 
■.mu-U%’  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  me:. 

This,”  they  stated,  “ has  now  been  overcome,”  and 
the  boards  of  arbitration  which  have  been  established 
provide  a carefully  graduated  system  by  whch  the 
intervention  of  the  arbitrator  is  reserved  for  extreme 
cases.  “ The  union  (has)  agreed  in  writing  that  under 
“ n<>  circumstances  shall  the  men  leave  off  work.  In 
“ fact,  if  they  leave  off'  work,  they  are  out  of  court  for 
“ coming  to  the  board.”  -‘As  a body,”  said  an  em- 
ployer, “ it  has  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  board. ”(', 
The  recent  history  of  arbitration  in  the  tailoring  ansi 
hosiery  trades  has  been  less  successful.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  witnesses  expressed  themselves  strongly 
ill  favour  of  this  method  of  settling  disputes. (-) 
Reference  was  made  to  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  the  direction  of  arbitration,  in  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  men,  the  difficulty 
appeared  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
employers  to  submit  to  that  method  of  settlement. 
Mr.  Inskip  mentioned  a dispute  on  a technical  point 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  at  Bristol,  which  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  ManHeld,  member 
for  Northampton,  but  the  employers  afterwards  procured 
an  alteration  of  the  award  and  the  dispute  broke  out 
again.  “ We  persisted  in  having  the  dispute  referred 
“ (again)  to  arbitration,  and  after  the  men  had  beer. 
“ iocked  out  sonie  weeks,  the  employers  consented,  and 
“ the  verdict  of  the  umpire,  who  was  a manufacturer, 
“ was  in  favour  of  the  workmen.”(3)  Mutual  distrust 
and  misunderstanding  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  recent  attempt  at  arbitration  in  the 
tailoring  trade.  According  to  one  witness  one  of 
the  difficulties  arose  from  the  demand  of  the  men  for 
local  arbitration  in  the  particular  dispute,  while  the 
master  tailors  wished  all  points  at  issue  to  he  settled 
by  general  arbitration  for  the  whole  trade.  Other 
difficulties  arose  with  respect  to  the  method  as  well 
as  the  scope  of  the  proposed  arbitration,  and  the  men’s 
union  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  employers’ 
aBsooiation.  But  both  sides  appeared  equally  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  itself. 0 Mr.  Taylor, 
a member  of  the  Irish  Linen  Lappers’  Trades  Union, 
stated  that  his  uuion  had  offered  to  refer  a dispute  that 
was  then  going  on  to  arbitration,  but  that  the  Linen 
Merchants’  Association  refused  to  agree  to  this  step. 
In  consequence,  they  were  at  a “ dead-lock,”  though  the 
men  were  “perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  offer.” 
He  considered  that  a court  of  arbitration  iu  Belfast 
would  be  “very  desivable,”  but  as  “(they)  were  only 
two  years  in  existence,  they  could  scarcely  act  first. "p) 
Mr.  Ward,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Gas  Workers’  and 
General  Labourers’  Union,  gave  similar  evidence  with 
regard  to  a strike  that  had  been  going  on  for  23  weeks 
at  Berry’s  Serge  Factory  iu  Devonshire.  “We  have 
“ approached  the  employer  several  times  and  offered 
“ to  submit  the  case  either  to  arbitration  or  to  the 
“ Plymouth  Board  of  Conciliation,  but  be  has  refused 
“ point  blank.”  (“)  Various  attempts  are  being  made 
to  supply  some  system  of  arbitration,  which  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  any  trade,  where  there  is  no 
express  provision  for  settling  any  dispute  that  may 
arise.  These  partake  of  the  character  of  arbitration, 
conciliation,  and  mediation,  though  they  are  differently 
named  in  the  several  instances.  The  object  of  the 
“ Mayor’s  Arbitration  Board  ” which  has  recently  been 
established  at  Leicester  is  that  “ incase  little  differences 
“ could  not  be  settlod  by  the  people  themselves,  there 
“ should  be  a sort  of  appeal  board.’’Q  Mr.  Wates,  a 
partner  in  a worsted  spinning  firm,  and  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  appointed  chairman. 
He  stated  that  the  board  was  composed  o£_  men 
“ representing  totally  different  trades,”  because  it  was 
thought  that  this  would  result  iu  a more  “ unbiassed  ” 
and  ‘ * dispassionate  ” treatment  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Appeal  was  only  to  be  made  to  the 
supreme  board  in  the  last  resort,  when  the  individual 
board  of  arbitration  belonging  to  the  particular  trade 
had  come  to  a dead-lock.  Ho  thought  that  this 
contingency  was  likely  to  arise,  because  as  these  local 
boards  were  composed  of  “ an  equal  number  of  em- 
“ ployers  and  omployed  ...  I always  l'eel  that 
* 1 the  weak  point  is  the  want  of  an  umpire,  who  should 
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[§  388.] 


Arguments 

against 

arbitration. 


“ be,  so  to  speak,  outside  it  all.’'C)  A somewhat 
similar  board  was  described  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster. 
The  Bradford  Board  of  Conciliation  was  constituted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  having  in  this  way  an  external  oi’igin 
was  of  necessity  a “ permissive  body,”  and  only  took 
action  on  the  invitation  of  tbe  two  parties.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  umpire 
in  the  rules  of  either  of  these  boards.  The  former, 
it  was  stated,  had  not  been  in  existence  long  enough 
for  its  services  to  be  called  into  requisition,  but 
the  members  of  the  latter  on  one  occasion  were 
equally  divided  and  no  settlement  was  possible.  Q The 
“ original  idea”  of  the  board  on  this  point,  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  added,  “might  have  to  be  amended.”  The 
Leeds  Board  of  Conciliation  was  formed  in  1890,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  settling  several  disputes. 
Mr.  Beckworth,  president  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  explained  that  its  object 
was  to  “ mediate  ” botween  the  two  parties,  when 
disputes  arose  which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  boards 
of  arbitration  in  the  separate  trades.  When  a dispute 
occurs  the  board  proffers  its  servioes,  but  until  both 
sides  are  willing  to  accept  them,  no  steps  are  taken. 
The  word  “arbitration,”  he  added,  “has  not  been 
‘ ‘ found  acceptable,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  working 
“ these  things  we  have  found  that  mediation  is  really 
“ what  is  wanted.”  The  points  of  difference  are 
gradually  narrowed  down,  and  “ by  mutual  mediation  ” 
a settlement  has  been  arrived  at  in  two  cases  at  least. (*) 
Corroborative  evidence  as  to  this  board  was  given 
by  the  vice-president  and  the  secretary,  both  working 
men. 

389.  The  opposition  to  arbitration  in  this  group  of 
industries  comes  exclusively  from  the  textile  trade  in 
Lancashire.  With  one  doubtful  exception  all  tbe  em- 
ployers in  the  district  as  well  as  the  operatives  are  of 
opinion  that  disputes  are  most  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  joint  committees  or  local  boards  of  conciliation. 
“ It  is  very  much  better,”  Mr.  Rawiinson  stated,  “to 
“ throw  the  responsibility  of  an  important  decision 
,!  upon  those  whom  the  decision  will  affect,  than 
“ to  throw  it  upon  independent  parties.  ”C)  Moreover, 
it  is  urged  these  boards  are  composed  of  practical  men, 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  find  an  arbitrator  who  is  both  impartial 
and  competent.  “lam  afraid,”  Mr.  Wilkinson  stated, 
“ a difficulty  would  arise  in  selecting  the  referee.  If 
“ the  employers  had  to  select  a man,  naturally  we  know 
“ on  which  side  he  would  he,  and  ditto  with  the  men.  If 
“ they  could  agree  on  a suitable  man  and  a man  who 
“ could  understand  the  technical  points,  then  it  might 
“ do.”(6)  Again,  Mr.  Birtwistle  asserted  that  the 
employers,  on  one  occasion,  “ said  that  it  was  a matter 
“ that  no  one  but  an  employer  himself  could  under- 
“ stand.  The  operatives,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
“ scarcely  trust  an  employer  to  he  a referee.  There  is  a 
“ lot  of  technical  knowledge  required  to  solve  these 
“ questions  which  we  believe  none  but  ourselves  under- 
“ stand  thoroughly.  ”(")  “ I do  uot  think,”  said 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  an  employer,  in  reference  to  a refusal  to 
submit  a dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Manchester  and  Lord  Derby,  “ that  it  would  have 
“ been  prudent  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  a great  trade 
“ to  the  opinion  of  any  single  individual  who  ncces- 
“ sarily  could  not  know  anything  of  the  details  and 
“ intricacies  of  the  trade, ”0  and  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Cotton  Spinners,  and  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission, expressed  the  opinion  that  “ if  (we)  had  nrbi- 
“ tration  (we)  would  have  much  less  wages  than  (we) 

“ are  getting  now.  Arbitrators  generally  go  for  a 
‘ ‘ certain  standard  of  profit  for  capital,  generally  speak- 
“ ing  it  has  been  10  per  cent.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
“ system  altogether:  we  have  tried  it.  Mr.  Thomas 
“ Hughes  was  our  arbitrator  at  onetime,  and  he  gave  us 
“ a reduction  of  wages  when  profits  were  bigger  than 
“ they  were  when  we  got  the  last  advance.”  This 
witness  mentioned  another  case  in  which  Mr.  Hinckes, 
M.P.,  was  appointed  umpire,  by  the  arbitrators  chosen 


by  either  side.  “ The  operatives  did  not 


“ advance,  though,  if  they  bad  been  orgaSef t a"y 
“ are,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  th™,  've 
“ have  had  5 per  cent.  They  would  have  come 


“ b trike  for  it  and  they  would  have  got  it  wnv011 
“ week.”0  Another  objection  to  ar&LTfe 


was  raised  by  Mr.  Noble,  an  employer,  was  to  the  Iff 
that  “it  generally  takes  a half  course,  and  these  a!^ 
“ ments  are  not,  as  a rule,  satisfactory.’^)  This  * 
was  supported  by  an  operative,  who  added  that  <■ 


most  arbitration  cases  tbe  arbitrator  simnlv  Ly? 
“ the  difference  between  tbe  two  disputants  irre*™,* 

“ of  the  merits  of  tbe  case.”R  So  „•£*!&** 


’(3)  gQ  muoh  ^ - 

tration  distrusted  that  Mr.  Birtwistle  static  “'ifc' 
“ difficulty  is  to  induce  people  to  accept  it.”  ““ 

390.  There  is  not  much  evidence  on  the  Question 
whether  arbitration  should  be  compulsory  or  voluntan. 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  either  im 
Illicitly  or  explicitly  expressed  their  preference  for  the 
voluntary  system.  Mr.  Judge,  representing  the  Leeds 
branch  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operative  Union  stated 


Mat*; 

Ui;.. 


that  he  “ failed  to  see  how  compulsory  avbi'tratioi 
“ could  be  carried  out.  If  an  award  were  made  by  • 


Government  official,  and  tbe  men  were  told  thev 
“ must  take  it,  and  then  a man  said,  ‘ Well,  I rive  in 
“ ‘ notice,  J will  not  work  any  longer,’  I would  not 
“ care  to  see  that  made  a penal  offence,  which  it  must 
j bc  in  order  to  make  compulsory  arbitration  worth 
“ anything.”^)  “ You  cannot  compel  a man  to  work  ” 
Mr.  Beckworth  added,  “ and  you  cannot  compel  an 
“ employer  to  go  on  with  his  employment  of  labour 
‘ Yo.n  can  only  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  public 
“ opinion.”(s)  On  the  other  hand,  three  employers  and 
one  trades  union  official  were  in  favour  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  “Unless  an  umpire  was  a permanent 
“ official  and  his  award  enforceable  by  law,  disputants 
“ would  rarely  agree  in  tbe  selection  of  au  umpire,” 
said  Mr.  Simpson,  a cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  only 
advocate  of  arbitration  in  the  Lancashire  textile 
industry.  Mr.  Gordon,  a master  tailor,  also  desired  to 


see  the  compulsory  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration . “ If  an  employer  would 
“ not  submit  to  the  award,”  he  added,  " 


t~  , , ./e  would  turn 

“ him  out  of  the  association.’’^)  Mr.  Simpson  admitted 
the  difficulties  involved  in  any  proposal  of  this  nature, 
but  the  only  definite  attempt  ,to  meet  them  was  made 
by  Mr.  Freak,  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  chairman  of  the 
Boot  Manufacturers’  Association  and  of  the  London 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  These  witnesses 
proposed  that  “ an  Act  should  be  passed  setting  up  a 
“ tribunal  to  which  appeal  should  be  made.”  This  Act 
should  require  boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  to 
be  registered  in  a similar  way  to  a public  company,  and 
the  magistrates’  court  should  he  the  court  to  which 
appeal  should  he  made  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
registered  boards.  Any  dispute  arising  should  first  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  to  the  sub-board  of  arbitra- 
tion, then,  if  necessary,  to  the  full  board,  then  to  the 
arbitrators,  and  finally  to  tbe  umpire.  As  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  decision  of  the  board  by  the  magis- 
trate, it  was  stated  that  if  two  parties  entered  into  a 
contract  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a tribunal,  this 
decision  must  be  enforced  by  a penalty  similar  to  that 
which  attaches  to  any  breach  of  contract.  This  would 
be  more  practicable  if  tbe  law  required  every  man  to 
sign  a contract  to  submit  to  arbitration,  in  which  case 
the  association  would  cease  to  act,  “ they  would  become 
“ individuals  entering  into  a contract.”  Other  diffi- 
culties, it  was  suggested,  might  be  met  by  the  bestowal 
of  legal  powers  on  tbe  board,  in  tbe  direction  of 
“ coercive  authority.”  Fines  might  be  imposed  oil 
either  masters  or  men  who  wished  to  leave  the  associa- 
tion rather  than  submit  to  an  award.  The  “legal 
‘ 1 remedy  would  be  very  seldom  put  into  force,  except 
“ in  extreme  cases ; the  knowledge  that  there  was  some 
“ sort  of  legal  sanction  would  have  a great  moral  effect 
“ on  both  sides.”  What  was  really  wanted,  it  was 
stated,  was  an  effective  authority  by  which  tbe  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  the  trade  unions  could  control 
their  own  members. (•) 
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SUMMARY— GROUP  C : PART  L,  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

iasi]  391-  I*  appears  from  the  evidence  given  in  connexion 
iv-oi'or-  with  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  that,  either 
Vision  with  the  greater  development  of  personal  intercourse 
it"*8  between  employers  and  employed,  or  witli  the  increase 
0f  organisation  among  them,  strikes  tend  to  become 
much  less  frequent  and  severe.  Thus,  a representative 
of  the  firm  of  Southwell  and  Co.  stated  that  strikes 
were  very  infrequent  in  the  carpet  trade.  “I  have 
“ always  felt,”  he  added,  “ that  we  have  owed  a great 
“ deal  of  our  exceptional  peace  ...  to  seeing  a 
“ good  deal  of  the  men  and  knowing  them  and  interest- 
“ ing  ourselves  in  them  . . . and  if  employers 

“ could  do  a little  more  in  that  direction  I have  always 
“ thought  that  that  would  avoid  many  strikes,  because 
“ . . . there  would  bo  sympathy  between  the  men 

“ and  their  employers.  A very  great  deal  depends  on 
“ the  personal  element  in  these  discussions.  ...  I 
“ feel  certain  it  is  much  better,  without  calling  in 
“ anyone  to  deal  with  the  employers  and  employed 
“ direct  in  the  first  instance.”)1)  It  was,  however, 
urged  by  the  greater  number  of  witnesses  that  organisa- 
tion on  both  sides  was  the  best  preventive  of  disputes. 
“ A good  organisation  of  employers  and  a good 
“ organisation  of  workpeople,”  Mr.  Mulliu  stated, 
“ tend  to  lessen  disputes  and  bring  about  speedy  settle- 
“ ments.”  The  operatives  “ want  every  employer  to 
“ join  the  Employers’  Association,  and  then,  we  think, 
“ the  biggest  part  of  the  strikes  will  bo  averted.” 
Members  of  the  Employers’  Association  are  better 
informed  as  to  the  customs  of  the  trade,  and  where 
“ masters  and  men  ” are  through  their  representatives 
“ brought  into  closer  contact  and  more  frequent  asso- 
“ oiation  with  each  other  a better  understanding” 
prevails.  Thus,  Mr.  Noble  Btated  that  “ with  the  closer 
“ connexion  and  feeling  that  has  come  into  operation 
“ of  late  years  between  the  two  unions  ...  a better 
“ feeling  is  being  established.”  This  understanding 
has  tended  to  grow  year  by  year,  while  “ the  disputes 
“ have  become  less  and  less.”  If  the  employers 
would  cultivate  a closer  relationship  with  the  officials 
“ of  the  operatives’  associations  it  would  be  the  means 
“ of  preventing  strikes.”)-)  In  the  comparatively  un- 
organised industries,  evidence  was  also  given  to  the 
effect  that  the  tendency  to  dispute  was  lessened  with 
the  development  of  organisation.  The  case  was  men- 
tioned of  a strike  of  women  in  1891  at  the  Pier  Cordage 
"Works,  Millwall,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  manager 
said  that  “if  he  had  known  he  was  going  to  have  an 
“ organised  strike,  he  would  not  have  held  out  at  all.")*) 
In  the  East  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’  Association 
disputes  were  stated  bo  be  “ still  becoming  less,  especially 
11  where  the  men  workers  can  claim  the  intervention  of 
“ a union. ”0  Mr.  Jonathan  Peate  asserted  that  he 
had  “ very  strong  reasons”  for  believing  that  “as  the 
“ workers  become  more  organised  a better  state  of 
“ things  will  exist  in  the  future  between  workmen  and 
“ employers.”)5)  It  may  be  noted  that  although,  in 
the  industries  under  consideration,  proposals  of  arbitra- 
tion offered  by  one  side  concerned  in  the  dispute  have  in 
a few  cases  been  refused  by  the  other,  conferences, 
attempts  at  mediation  or  arbitration  have  preceded 
most  of  the  important  strikes.)'1) 

Sf  The  great  majority  of  strikes  in  the  textile  and 

e-i  clothing  industries  have  been  caused  by  disputes  con- 
nected with  wages,  and  Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  “ "Where 
“ the  trade  is  organised,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that 
t|  a strike  is  agreed  upon  by  the  association  for  any- 
“ thing  else.  ”0  “ In  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire 
“ reductions  in  wages  area  fruitful  source  of  strikes,  ”f) 
and  threatened  reductions  have  also  caused  strikes 


among  the  jute  workers  of  Dundee  and  the  dyers  of 
Bradford.  Strikes  for  an  advance  of  wages  fJ)  have 
occurred  among  the  spinners  at  Bradford  and  the  dyers’ 


labourers  at  Hawick,  while  others  have  been  caused  by 
the  absence  of  a standard  rate  or  scale.)1")  One  case 'is 
mentioned  of  a strike  for  a reduction  of  wages.)11) 
With  regard  to  unionism,  it  was  stated  that  “ Another 
|(  source  of  strife  in  the  boot  trade  is  the  antipathy  of 
(1  omployers  to  see  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
„ workmen  in  case  of  dispute.”)12)  “ Overbearingness 
of  union  ” was  given  as  the  cause  of  a dispute  in  a 
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hoot  factory  at  Carmoustie.)1)  And  in  the  Hinckley  £§392.1 
t,nd  Leicester  districts,  and  in  one  case  at  Colchester 
strikes  have  been  caused  by  refusals  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  recognise  the  union.)5)  In  one  instance  it 
was  stated  that  “the  employer  has  locked  out  eight 
meu  . . . simply  and  solely  because  they  are  meni- 
, »ers  of  a trades  union;  there  is  no  dispute  aboui 
' price.”)3)  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  mu. 
chinery  has  been  the  cause  of  several  disputes.)1)  In 
other  instances  disputes  are  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  employment  of  women  and  boys  instead  of  men.)"’) 

A few  instances  were  given  of  strikes  caused  by  refusal 
of  compensation  for  bad  material,)11)  long  hours  of 
work,)')  and  the  conduct  of  officials.)5)  Personal,  local, 
and  technical  causes  (°)  were  mentioned  as  having  given 
rise  to  minor  disputes  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 
particular. 

2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

393.  In  1883-4  a strike  took  place  in  the  cotton  trade  Textile 
which  affected  the  whole  of  North  and  North-East  TRADEa- 
Lancashire,  but  which  “ on  account  of  the  threats  by  Cotton 

“ the  employers  to  lock  out  the  whole  of  the  districts)1”)  trade.  X. 
located  itself  practically  in  Blackburn.  For  a long  Lan^sbire 
period  before  the  strike  it  was  stated  that  business  1S83-4. 
“had  been  very  bad,”  “ there  were  many  failures.”  and 
many  works  “ were  closed  through  bankruptcy.” 

“ Employers,”  Mr.  Rawlinson  added,  “ wore  driven 
“ either  to  reduce  their  wages  or  to  close  their  works ; ” 

“ it  was  a simple  choice  'between  the  two.”)11)  The 
matter  in  dispute  was  a proposed  5 per  cent,  reduction 
in  wages,  over  which  the  two  sections  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Employers’  and  "Workmen’s  Associations 
failed  to  agree.  This  reduction,  it  was  stated,  “ was 
“ considered  a fair  reduction  by  the  leaders  of  the 
“ operatives.”)12)  “ As  a matter  of  fact,  the  weavers  in 
“ Preston,  Accrington,  Burnley,  and  other  districts 
“ accepted  it,”  but  “in  Blackburn,  Darwen,  and 
“ Padiham  they  over-ruled  their  leaders.”  (“)  The  strike 
began  in  December  1883  and  ended  in  February  1884. 

In  the  end  a compromise  was  effected  between  the 
masters  and  men,  in  which  the  terms  of  settlement 
were  “ that  the  work  should  be  resumed  with  a 5 per 
“ cent  reduction  until  June  l884.”(H)  ‘ ‘ The  operatives, 

“ therefore,  went  back  to  work  upon  the  same  terms  as 
“ those  against  which  they  struck,  but  an  arrangement 
“ was  made  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  reviewed 
“ in  the  May  following.”)15)  This  undertaking  was 
carried  out,  and  as  trade  had  slightly  improved  in  the 
interval,)111)  the  5 per  cent  was  restored  in  the  first  week 
in  July.  Arbitration)17)  was  stated  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  operatives  as  a means  of  settling  the 
dispute,  but  was  declined  almost  unanimously)1*)  by  the 
employers.  The  persons  suggested  as  arbitrators  were 
the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Derby.  The 
Secretary  of  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire 
Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers'  Association  stated 
that,  had  the  arbitration  been  accepted.  “ the  employers 
“ would  have  suffered  more  loss;  there  would  have 
“ been  more  machinery  standing,  and  altogether  the 
“ state  of  things  with  the  5 per  cent,  advance  would 
“ probably  not  have  been  better  than  it  was  with  the 
“ 5 per  cent,  reduction  ”(19)  He  added  that  lie  “ did  not 
“ think  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  entrust  the 
“ destinies  of  a great  trade  to  the  opinion  of  any  single 
• 1 individual  who  necessarily  could  not  know  anything 
“ of  the  details  and  intricacies  of  the  trade.”)91) 

394.  A considerable  strike  occurred  in  1883  among  Tower  loom 
the  power  loom  weavers  of  the  West  Riding  of  York-  Y^sha-iT" 
shire.)21)  About  1881  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  isss 

the  workpeople  to  get  the  firms  in  the  distinct  to  pay  a 
uniform  rate  of  wages.  “To  n certain  extent  they 
“ were  successful.  There  was  no  employers’  associa- 
“ tion  at  that  time.”  (“J  In  consequence  of  the  action, 
however,  the  employers  organised  and  “ after  some 
“ considerable  time”  (°)  brought  out  a statement  of 
wages.  “ The  men  said  that  it  was  not  good  enough, 
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“ ana  they  refnscd  to  accept  it.  That  was  the  cause 
“ of  the  strike.”  The  strike  lasted  12  weeks,  and 
resulted  in  the  men’s  acceptance  of  the  scale  after  a 
few  concessions  had  been  made.  It  still  involved  a 
reduction  of  wages,  which  fell  more  heavily  upon  the 
women  than  the  men.  The  reason  given  for  this  was 
that  “ at  the  time  there  were  considerably  more  men 
“ weavers  in  the  trade  than  women  weavers  and  . . . 
“ the  attention  of  the  committee  . . . was  directed 
“ more  to  the  question  of  men’s  labour  than  of  women’s 
“ labour^1)  It  was  stated  that  the  want  of  organisa- 
tion in  the  trade  was  “ very  bad,”!2)  and  that  “ the 
“ women  were  very  badly  organised ; even  worse  than 
“ the  men.(3)  The  scale  even  in  its  modified  form  was 
“ forced  upon  the  workmen  ” (4) ; they  had  no  share  in 
drawing  it  up,f)  and  “nothing  bat  the  pinch  of 
“ hunger,”  it  was  stated,  “ drove  them  to  accept  it.”(“) 
The  strike  was  said,  however,  to  have  left  the  union 
richer  than  when  it  began,  because  at  first  it  had  prac- 
tically no  funds,  “but  levies  were  laid  as  far  as  possible 
“ to  meet  the  expenditure  which  was  going  out.”(7) 

395.  In  1889  a strike  took  place  among  the  jute  and 
linen  workers  of  I’orfar.f’)  A demand  was  made  for  an 
increase  of  wages  of  5 per  cent,  “because  of  an  increase 
“ that  had  been  conceded  at  Dundee the  demand 
was  denied,  and  the  men  in  two  of  the  factories  of  the 
town  struck  work.  In  one  they  were  successful  in 
three  days  in  gaining  their  demand ; in  the  other  they 
“ could  not  get  the  employers  to  respond  reasonably 
“ about  the  matter.”!1")  After  they  were  out  two  weeks, 
all  the  other  firms  in  the  town  locked  out  their 
operatives.  For  10  weeks  the  number  on  strike  was 
500,  and  the  total  number  both  on  strike  and  locked  out 
by  the  employers  was  2,400.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  dispute  was  settled  by  conciliation,  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Thornton,  the  town  clerk.  The  men 
earning  less  than  20s.  got  an  advance  of  5 per  cent- ; 
Those  earning  less  than  17s.,  an  advance  of  7i  per  cent. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  women’s  wages,  because 
“ the  union’s  funds  and  all  the  money  collected  . . . 
“ were  exhausted,  and  the  employers  also  were  pre- 
“ sumably  tired  of  the  dispute.”!*1)  A promise  was 
given  that  the  women’s  claims  should  be  considered  in 
the  spring  of  1890,  but  this  had  not  been  fulfilled  by 
4th  December  1891.  The  concession  of  the  employers, 
Mr.  Boy  asserted,  was  “ a promise  that  looked  larger 
“ than  it  was  in  reality.  The  number  who  were  to 
“ participate  in  the  rise  was  comparatively  so  small 
“ that  it  was  not  as  much  as  if  they  had  given  5 per 
“ cent,  to  the  women  alone,  who  .ware  the  parties  who 

struck.”!12)  The  strike  cost  the  Factory  Workers’ 
Union  about  2,400Z.(13) 

396.  In  1890  a strike  occurred  at  the  Shelley  Eoad 
Mill,  Preston,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hartley  Brothers.!14) 
“ The  spinners  alleged  that  their  earnings  has  been 
“ reduced  in  consequence  of  bad  material  put  in  ly 
“ Hartley  Brothers”!15)  and  claimed  compensation.  It 
was  stated  by  a representative  of  the  mill-hands  that 
the  strike  was  due  to  mismanagement  (")  on  the  part 
of  the  manager ; hut  this  charge  was  contradicted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Operatives  Society  of 
Preston.(1;)  The  secretary  of  the  North  and  North- 
East  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association  asserted  that  in  the  first  instance  “ it  was 
“ a very  trumpery  dispute ; 30«.  would  have  settled 

it.”(ls)  The  employer,  however,  refused  compensa 
tion ; and  when  the  representative  of  the  Cotton 
Operatives  Association  saw  him  and  intimated  that 
they  would  demand  it,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
executive  of  the  employers,  who  refused  to  give  him 
permission  to  pay  the  claim.  The  secretary  of  the 
Employers’  Association  went  through  the  mill,  saw  the 
material,  and  acknowledged  that  the  spinning  was  bad 
but  refused  compensation,  “ ns  it  was  the  principle  of 
“ the  thing  they  objected  to.”!10)  The  strike  began  on 
23rd  January  1890,  when  a legal  notice  was  given  and 
the  mill  picketed.  Implicit  instructions  were  given  to 
the  pickets  that  under  no  circumstances  were  they  to 
use  violence,  but  several  cases  of  intimidation  were 
reported.  Five  persons  were  summoned  and  con- 
victed, (2n)  and  the  Preston  Association  paid  the  fine  in 
one  case  “because  from  the  evidence  that  they  had 
“ they  did  not  believe  the  man  had  been  guilty  of  the 
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“ charge  that  was  preferred  against  him  ”m  i\rT  r, 
linson  stated  that  “ there  was  a good  deal  nfTiV  1 
“ and  hooting.  Hartley  Brothers'3  imported  baX^ 

“ they  were  sent  back  again  and  terroS^i 
Mr.  Wilcock,  one  of  the  imported  hands  assertwM  ^ 
the  statement  was  denied  by  Mr.  Stewart 
they  went  to  work  they  found  that  the  maihheyhad 
been  loosened  m order  that  injury  might  vSfon 
I ho  employer  earned  on  his  work  during  the  strllTi  ‘ 
means  of  imported  labour,  and  “had  half  the  machine,? 

* running  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  W 
The  strike  lasted  about  six  months,  and  was  fi™i 
settled  by  the  local  union.  The  bdiyidnTetS 
wore  not  consulted!") , and  it  ended  in  the  men  “re 
turning  to  work  on  the  same  terms  that  they  cam! 
out.  (■)  They  considered  that  they  could  have  settkd 
it  better  themselves  “when  they  saw  Mr  twi 

“ ab“t  ’re,oks  About  1,800! IS 

meut  instriko pay  by  the  Operatives’  Association  *2 
tbo  strike,  and  1,500!.  pas  paid  by  tbe  EniolopSJ 
Association  to  Messrs.  Hartley  Brothers  as  comm, 
tion  for  the  loss  they  incurred. f) 

397.  A strike  occurred  in  1886  among  tho  Leicester  0 
hosiers.!®)  Prices  were  very  nueepial,"  and  a meetiu”  * 
was  held  between  employers  and  employed  and  a M 
uniform  list  of  prices  drawn  up,  signed  by  represents-  n 
tives  of  both  sides.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
employers  that  “ as  soon  as  the  lists  were  issued  there 

‘ seemed  to  be  some  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
“ people  that  their  own  representatives  had  not  secured 
“ fluito  as  good  lists  as  they  might  have  done,  so  they 
struck  against  their  own  representatives  really 
A representative  of  the  employed,  however,  stated  that 
the  strike  “ arose  first  through  one  of  the  employers 
endeavouring  to  supersede  men  by  bov  labour  ”(") 
‘and  that  after  this  strike  had  continued  some  time 
“ the  employers  combined,  taking  us,  as  they  thought.,’ 

‘‘  at  our  weakest,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
lt  reduction  all  round.  The  result  was  a general  strike 
throughout  the  town,  and  an  entire  stoppage  of.  tho 
“ whole  of  the  factories.”!12)  The  Mayor  of  Leicester 
mediated  between  the  two  sides,  and  a list  was 
arranged  which  “was  not  a reduction  all  round,  but 
“ was  more  of  a revision.  In  some  cases  it  was  an 
“ advance ; in  some  cases  ic  was  a reduction  ; but  on 
tho  whole  we  stood  pretty  much  where  we  were 
“ before.”!13) 

398.  About  a month  after  an  arrangement  had  been  'f 
made  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  arbitration,  8 
the  operatives  in  Southport  sent  their  employers  a 
circular  demanding  “ an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  on  our 

“ present  prices,  i.e.,  5 d.  and  5$d.”(14)  The  employers 
of  thq  Southport  Branch  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Associa- 
tion refused  this  demand,  and  the  result  was  a strike.!15) 
The  branch  therefore  requested  the  intervention  of  the 
executive  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association,  which, 
according  to  its  settled  policy,  advised  a reference  to 
the  General  Arbitration  Board.  The  employers  agreed 
to  this  course,  but  the  workmen  would  only  agr.ee  on 
condition  that  any  increase  of  pay  which  the  board 
might  grant  should  date  back  to  the  day  the  men 
resumed  work.  The  condition  was  granted  and  work 
was  resumed.  On  May  11th,  1891,  the  following  award 
was  issued  by  the  board : “We  recommend  the  masters 
in  Southport  to  pay  the  advance  of  Ad.  per  hour 
“ demanded  by  the  men,  on  condition  that  the  classi- 
“ fication  of  material,  as  printed  in  the  time  log,  be 
“ strictly  adhered  to ; the  machine  to  be  used  at  the 
“ discretion  of  the  employers.”  !16)  The  Southport 
workmen  refused,  however,  to  abide  by  this  decision, 
or  to  submit  to  further  arbitration,  and  again  went 
out  on  strike.  For  eight  weeks  the  executive  of  the 
Masters’  Association  made  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
strife.  During  this  time  the  employers  were  able  to 
get  their  work  done  and  carry  on  their  business.  The 
men  therefore  demanded  an  individual  undertaking 
from  two  members  of  the  executive,  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Johnston,  not  to  assist  the  Southport  masters  on  pain 
of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  workmen  from  the 
firms  of  which  they  were  partners.  The  undertaking 
was  declined,  but  arbitration  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
demand  was  offered.  The  men’s  union  refused  it,  and 
withdrew  the  workmen.  The  Liverpool  branch  of  the 
association  then  unanimously  resolved  to  lock  out  all 
Billing-ton,  4735.  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  52.  (a)  Rawliiison,  20/11. 
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■'SSO  union  workmen  till  the  men  withdrawn  from  the  two 
firms  returned  to  work.  After  the  strike  had  lasted 
for  eight  weeks  tho  Liverpool  men  had  to  return 
without  the  undertaking  they  struck  to  enforce,  and 
the  Southport  men  were  induced,  by  the  exhaustion 
of  their  funds,  and  tho  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  to  submit  to  independent  arbitration.  The 
first  question  submitted  to  the  arbitrator  was  whether 
under  the  award  of  May  11th  “day  wage  and  machine 
men”  were  entitled  to  an  advance  of  \d.  per  hour. 
The  operatives  contended  that  they  were,  the  employers 
that  they  were  not,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  paid 
at  a higher  rate  than  5 i,  and  5 id.  an  hour,  and  were 
therefore  not  included  in  the  demand.  The  arbitrator’s 
decision  was  as  follows:  “The  repi'esentatives  of  the 
“ men  contended  that  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
“ pay  this  ‘ baok  money  ’ to  ‘ day  wage  and  machine 
“ men  ’ was  a breach  of  the  award.  I do  not  agree 
“ with  this.  By  paying  the  advance  (and  the  back 
“ money)  to  men  previously  receiving  4 $d.  and  5 cl. 
“ per  hour,  the  employers  have,  in  my  opinion,  complied 
“ with  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board  upon  this 
“point  . . . I think  the  Southport  employers  acted 
“ wisely  in  advancing  the  wages  of  their  ‘ day- wage 
“ and  machine  men,’  but  had  they  done  otherwise 
“ I could  not  have  said  that  they  were  refusing  to 
“ comply  with  the  award.”  (*)  The  second  point  sub- 
mitted was  the  classification  of  materials.  According 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association 
“this. question  of  classification  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
“ the  dispute  at  Southport.’’  0 The  men  contended 
that  if  the  employers  forced  goods  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  first-class  into  the  second-class  scale,  the 
advance  of  per  hour  was  “ illusory.”  On  the  other 
nand,  an  employer  stated  that  “ in  Southport  they  had 
“ put  nearly  all  tho  common  and  inferior  tweeds  into 
“ the  first  class.”  (•*}  It  was,  however,  conceded  before 
the  arbitrator  that  the  employers  intended  by  giving  a 
“new  reading”  to  the  classification  of  goods  to  prevent 
the  operatives  getting  the  full  advantage  of  an  advance 
of -Jd.  per  hour.  He  decided  that,  “in  his  opinion,  a 
“ new  reading  was  not  authorised  by  the  award.”  0 
Ho  change  should  have  been  made  in  the  classification 
without  either  the  previous  consent  of  the  operatives 
or  an  appeal  to  arbitration,  and  as  the  employers 
sought  the  change,  they  should  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  put  the  arbitration  rules  in  force.  The  arbitrator 
finally  advised  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
proposal  that  “the  two  executives  should  make  up 
“ bunches  of  patterns  into  first  and  second  class 
“ material  for  the  guidance  of  employers  and  employed 
“ at  Southport.”  (")  That  course  has  not  been  adopted, 
however,  “ and  at  the  present  time  it  is  still  an  open 
“ question ; wo  cannot  get  the  men  to  submit  these 
“ bunches  for  consideration.”  (') 


3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION,  AND 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 

Sf™7  399.  With  regard  to  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
•-•tionof  Property  Acb,(7)  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the 

opinions  of  employers  and  employed  differ  very  widely. 

The  representatives  of  tho  employes  were  almost  unani- 

mously agreed  that  “ the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  is 

" a danger  to  trade  unionists, ”(s)  especially  to  those  in 

positions  of  authority.  It  is  stated  in  that  section 

that : — “ Every  person  who,  with  a view  to  compel  any 

other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act 
which  such  other  person  has  a legal  right  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  or  without  legal 
authority : 

“ 1.  Uses  violence  to  or  Intimidates  such  other  person, 
or  his  wife  or  children,  or  injures  his  property ; 


“ 2.  Persistently  follows  such  other  person  about  from 
place  to  place  ; or, 

“3.  Hides  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned 
or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  deprives  him  of 
or  hinders  him  in  tho  use  thereof ; or, 

“ 4 Watches  or  besets  the  bouse  or  other  place  where 
such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
business,  or  happens  to  be,  the  approach  to  such 
house  or  place ; or 

“ 5.  Follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more  other 
persons  in  a disorderly  manner,  in  or  through 
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auy  street  or  road,  shall,  on  conviction  by  a court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  he  liable  either  to  pay  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  202.,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

,4  -Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a 
tt  Person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  business,  or 
,,  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place, 
“ °?,  r laei'ely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information 

((  shall  not  be  deemed  a watching  or  besetting  within  the 
, meaning  of  this  section.”  Mr.  Judge  stated,  however, 
that  lie  had  been  convicted  on  the  sole  ground  of  having 
written  a letter  to  an  employer  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
continued  to  discharge  men  because  they  were  seen 
speaking  to  him,  his  men  would  be  withdrawn  ard  his 
premises  picketed.  This  was  held  to  be  an  illegal 
threat,  and  Mi-.  Justice  Stephen  emphatically  stated 
that  a threat  causing  any  kind  of  fear  was  an  offence. 

I ms  decision  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Mr.  Judge  considered  that  the  use  of  such 
language  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary 
^Police  Act.  He  “would  not  justify  the  offence,  but 
would  modify  the  punishment.”!1)  Mr.  Marstou  was 
of  opinion  that  “ the  7th  section  of  the  Conspiracy  Act 
“ operates  very  arbitrarily  against  trades  unions,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished, ”(=)  and  Mr.  Keir  proposed  “ to 
| wipe  the  7tli  section  of  the  Act  altogether  out  of  the 
“ Statute  Book,  and  treat  a man  who  tries  to  intimi- 
date his  fellow  man  under  tho  common  law.”  Ho 
denounced  the  clause  as  one  “ directed  distinctly 
‘ against  trades  unionists.  It  creates  an  offence,  and 
“ punishes  you  for  the  offence  afterwards.’’^)  As 
regards  picketing,  Mr.  Tnskip  considered  that  the  work- 
men have  been  unduly  interfered  with,(')  but  that  they 
already  have  sufficient  rights  under  the  Act  if  properly 
interpreted!5).  “ We  only  want  oui-  right  of  obtaining 
and  communicating  information  recognised.”!0),  He 
desired,  therefore,  “ that  the  Act  should  be  so  amended 
“ that  magistrates  and  tho  clerks  who  advise  them 
“ should  not  have  the  power  they  now  have  of  reading 
“ the  7th  section  without  reading  also  the  saving 
“ clause.”!3 * * * 7)  A resolution  was  stated  to  have  been 
carried  unanimously  at  a meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors  at  Liverpool,  in  August,  1891 , to- tho 
effect  “ that  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  section  7 
“ of  the  Conspiracy  and  Property  Act  of  1875  ought  to 
“ he  brought  into  accord  with  the  saving  clause  of  that 
“ section,  seeing  that  there  have  been  several  instances 
” where  the  meaning  of  the  Act  lias  been  misconstrued 
“ in  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  superior 
“ courts,  thereby  causing  needless  expense  and  anxiety 
“ to  trade  unionists.”!*)  The  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  one  exception,  would  like  to  see  the  laws  of 
picketing  made  a little  more  stringent.f)  Reference 
was  made  by  several  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
convictions.  (*)  Mi-.  Simpson  held  that  “ the  only  way 
“ of  dealing  with  tho  difficulty  is  to  do  away  wholly 

“ .with  picketing I should  make 

“ it  a point  of  damages I 

“ think  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  juries  to  give 
' damages  in  a civil  action  than  it  is  to  get  justices  to 
“ convict.”!11)  Mr.  Russell  “ would  certainly  put  down 
“ picketing  by  legal  means, ”(,s)  and  Mr.  Allen  “ would 
“ not  allow  pickets  of  more  than  one  person.”!1-*)  Mr. 
Gordon  “would  like  to  sec  a sufficient  protection 
afforded  to  those  men  who  are  willing  to  continue 
“ their  labour  for  tho  employers,” (")  and  Mr.  Noblo 
thinks  " that  the  law  should  make  it  an  offence  to 
“ follow  and  hoot  at  the  hands  and  to  intimidate  them 
“ in  various  ways,  though  without  doing  them  bodily 
“ injury. ”(u)  Mr.  Rawlinson,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
that  the  law  is  strong  enough.  “It  is  in  the  iinpossi- 
“ bility  of  administering  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
“ drawn  that  the  difficulty  lies.”!1'*)  He  could,  however, 
suggest  no  specific  alteration  either  in  the  law  or  in  its 
mode  of  administration. 

Geoppkey  Dbage, 
Secretary. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


APPENDIX. 


RULES  FOR  THE  PRETENTION  OF  LABOUR 
DISPUTES  IN  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
TRADE* 

At  the  conference  of  the  Federated  Associations  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Union 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  held  in  August  1892,  a 
suh -committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a code  of  rules 
for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  to 
secure  the  reference  of  all  trade  disputes  to  arbitration. 
This  sub-committee  accordingly  recommended  that  a 
permanent  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  should 
be  established  in  each  trade  centre,  and  that  every 
question  affecting  the  relations  of  employers  and  work- 
men, collectively  or  individually,  should  be  submitted 
for  settlement  to  such  local  hoards.  The  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  London  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  were  recommended  as  a model  for  other 
centres.  All  disputes  should  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
secretary  of  the  local  board,  and  by  him  to  the  inves- 
tigators, or,  failing  these,  or  in  the  event  of  their  being 
unable  to  settle  the  matter,  to  the  committee  of  inquiry. 


* Minutes  of  Evidence  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  CXIV. 


Any  question  which  cannot  be  decided  by  the  committee 
of  inquiry  must  be  _ referred  to  the  local  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  to  decide  or  refer  to  tho 
arbitrators  or  umpire.  If,  for  any  reason,  a local  board 
is  nn  able  to  appoint  arbitrators  or  an  umpire,  the 
president  of  the  Federated  Associations  and  a member 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  are  empowered  to  appoint 
the  arbitrators,  and  failing  their  decision  the  matter 
must  be  referred  to  an  umpire  appointed  at  an  annual 
conference  between  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federated  Associations  and  a committee  of  an  equal 
number  representing  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives.  If  the  employers  or  operatives  desire 
to  amend  the  existing  prices  or  conditions  they  are 
required  to  give  at  least  three  mouths’  notice,  to  come 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  a season,  and  if  it  is 
decided  by  the  local  board  that  the  proposed  change 
involves  a new  principle,  it  must  be  referred  tothe 
conference,  pending  the  decision  of  which  no  steps 
must  be  taken  to  enforce  tho  change.  It  is  particularly 
urged  that  on  no  account  should  there  be  any  cessation 
of  work,  at  the  instigation  of  either  employers  or 
employed. 
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GROUP  C. 


SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  received  by  G-ROUP  C.  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


PART  II.— CHEMICAL,  BUILDING,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
TRADES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OP  LABOUR: 

Page. 

].  Wages. — (i.)  Statements  of  Wages  - 282 

(ii.)  Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  ...  293 

(iii.)  Superannuation  Funds  - 295 

2.  Hours. — (i.)  Statements  of  Hours  ------  295 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours;  e.g.,  Early  Closing  and  the  Eight 

Hours’  Day  - - - - - 303 

3.  State  and  Municipal  Employment  - 307 

4.  Inspection  and  Regulation  op  Factories  and  Workshops,  and  Legis- 

lation KELATING  THERETO  ------  307 

5.  Aooident  Fund3  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation 

RELATING  THERETO  ...  - ...  309 

6.  Sick  Funds  and  Conditions  of  Employment  in  respect  of  Health  - 311 

7.  Other  Conditions  of  Labour  - - - - - -313 

B.  ORGANISATIONS: 

1.  Organisations  of  Employers,  Organisations  of  Employed,  and  Joint 

Boards  --------  - 314 

2.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation  - 326 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES: 

1.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  - - 328 

2.  Special  Strikes  - ...  - 329 

3.  Picketing  and  Intimidation,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto  - 333 


Note. 

In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  tlie.  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  Summaries  of  the 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Committees.  This  Evidence  includes : — 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards. 

4.  The  Rules  of  Accident,  Sick,  and  Superannuation  Funds  handed  in  to  the  Commission. 

5.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  fomarded  to  the  Commission,  hut  not  printed  with  the  above. 

Under  the  head  of  Chemical,  Building,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades,  these  include:— 

Letters  from  five  doctors,  testifying  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  long  hours  upon  shop  assistants, 
especially  upon  females ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Milligan. 

Report  of  the  London  United  Trades'  Committee:  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  upon  the  “ Eight  Hours’ 
Movement,’’  &c. ; handed  in  by  Mr.  Dew. 

6.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 

N.B The  following  official  sources  of  information  have  also  been  consulted 

(i.)  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  Fifth  Report,  1891. 
lii.)  Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1891,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(iii.)  Returns  on  Homs  of  Work,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Broadhurst  (875,  1890). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


PART  II.— CHEMICAL,  BUILDING,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
TRADES. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR  * 


1.  WAGES. 


(i.)  STATEMENTS  OP  WAGES. 


[§400.] 

I.  BtriXD- 

COO-KATE 
'Trades. 
Sources  of 
information. 


400.  The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  various  classes  of  workmen  in  the 
building  and  cognate  trades  has  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions 


for  1891  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the 
written  evidence  given  in  to  the  Commission,  which  has 
been  supplemented  in  a few  cases  by  the  oral  evidence 
taken. 


Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Wages  in  the  Building  and  Cognate  Trades,  arranged  in 
descending  ordcr.f 


References. 


Class  of  Workmen. 


REMARKS. 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  160-163. 


Bricklayers 


£ s.  ci. 

1 12  6f  In  the  returns  for  108  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  bricklayers  are  found  to  be  32s.  5|d.,  and  in 
the  returns  for  177  districts  given  by  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society  they  are  found  to  be  32s.  7 \d. 
The  amount  given  in  the  table  is  the  mean  of  these 
two  results. 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  189-192. 


Plumbers  - 


12  G£ 


In  the  returns  for  1 12  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  plumbers  are  found  to  be  31s.  8 $2.,  and  in 
the  returns  for  107  districts  given  by  the  United 
Operative  Plumbers’  Association  they  are  found  to  he 
33s.  3|d.  The  amouut  given  in  the  table  is  the  mean 
of  these  two  results. 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IT., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trades 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  193-197. 


Masous 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  185-188. 


Plasterers 


1 12  3 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  Carpenters  and 
Appendices  XXX.  and  XXXIII.  joiners. 
Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  I 
Trades  Unions  for  1891,  pp.  1 
176-179. 


1 12  Of 


In  the  returns  for  119  districts  given  by  the  Notional 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  masons  are  found  to  be  31s.  10§a.;  in  the 
returns  for  136  districts  given  by  the  Operative  Stone- 
masons’ Friendly  Society  they  are  found  to  be 
31s.  1 ljjrf.,  and  in  the  returns  for  46  districts  given  by 
the  United  Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Seotlund 
they  are  found  to  be  32s.  llfd.  The  amount  given  in 
the  table  is  the  average  of  these  three  results. 

In  the  returns  for  111  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Bnilders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  plasterers  are  found  to  be  31s.  2^d.,  and  in 
the  returns  for  94  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  they  are  found  to 
be  33s.  3 ^d.  The  amount  given  in  the  table  is  the 
mean  of  these  two  results. 

In  the  returns  for  1 18  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners  are  found  to  be 
80s.  9 $d. ; in  the  returns  for  298  districts  riven  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  they 
| are  found  to  be  32s.  0 \d. ; in  the  returns  for  86  dis- 
tricts given  by  the  General  Union  of  Operative  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  they  are  found  to  be  33s.  ll|“-> 
and  in  the  returns  for  100  districts  given  by  the  Union 
of  Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  they  are  touna 
to  be  31s.  4 \d.  The  amount  given  in  the  table  is  the 
average  of  these  four  results. 


^en  dealt  with  in  the  SumnnuT 

whichltTs^not^ta^  whether^hevM^foiMSqo  m”isqiaraDAtareforfiS9V11  atlcases  except  in  those  of  coopers,  coachmukers,  and  brickniate^Jj 
'or  July  1893  have  been  sent  lo  hi  tvS  of  P**.68  ot  wn«es  in  the  various  districts  and  for  the  various  classes  of  workman 
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Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns.of  Weekly  Wages  in  the  Building  and  Cognate  Trades,  arranged  in 
descending  order — continued. 


References. 

1 

j Class  of  Workmen. 

Weekly 

REMARKS. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  ou  Trades 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  180-185. 

' 

Painters  - 

& s.  d. 
1 10  11} 

In  the  returns  for  109  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  painters  are  found  to  be  28s.  G }</. ; in  the 
returns  for  48  districts  given  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  House  Decorators  and  Painters  they  are 
found  to  be  32s.  id.,  and  in  the  returns  for  66  districts 
(of  house  painters  only)  given  by  the  National  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters 
and  Decorators  they  are  found  to  be  32s.  Old.  The 
amount  given  in  the  table  is  the  average  of  these  three 
results. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Slaters 

1 10  6} 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
slaters  as  found  from  the  returns  for  93  districts  given 
by  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders. 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  54-55. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  pp.  54-57. 

Coopers  - 

1 10  4} 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
coopers  as  found  from  the  oral  and  written  evidence 
relating  to  six  branches  of  the  Mutual  Association  of 
Coopers  and  the  Coopers’  Branch  of  the  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union. 

Statistical  Tables  and  Report 
on  Trade  Unions  for  1891, 
pp.  198-200.  Answers  to  I 

Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  40- 
45.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  44. 

Cabinet  makers  - 

1 9 9} 

• 

In  the  returns  for  51  districts  given  by  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Cabinet  Makers  the  average  weekly  wages 
are  found  to  be  32s.  4 Ad. ; in  the  returns  for  16  dis- 
tricts given  by  the  United  Operative  Cabinet  and  Chair 
Makers’  Society  of  Scotland  they  are  found  to  be 
29s.  4}<f.,  and  in  the  answers  from  eight  branches  of 
the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association  they  are 
found  to  be  27 s.  8}d.  The  amount  given  in  the  table 
is  the  average  of  these  three  results,  and  is  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  oral  evidence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association,  who  slated  that 
the  average  earnings  were  under  30s.,  although  in 
good  shops  more  was  earned. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  409-415. 

Coachmakers 

1 6 5}  1 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
coachmakers  as  found  from  the  written  evidence  of 
nine  employers. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  375-381.  Digest, 
Yol.  II.,  p.  40. 

Brickmakers 

1 6 1$ 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
brickmakers  as  found  from  the  written  evidence  of 
seven  employers  and  the  oral  evidence  of  a representa- 
tive of  the  Operative  Brickmakers’  Society  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Plasterers’  labour- 

1 1 If 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  o( 
plasterers’  labourers  as  found  from  the  return®  for  105 
districts  given  by  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IT., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Masons’  labourers 

J 1 0 9} 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
masons’  labourers  as  found  from  the  returns  for  11  •» 
districts  given  by  the  National  Association  ot  A Fas  ter 
Builders. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Bricklayers’  la- 

1 0 9J 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
bricklayers’  labourers  as  found  from  the  returns  for 
109  districts  given  by  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders. 

Note. — In  the  tables  given  in  by  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  the  rates  of  wages  per  hour  are  given  alone.  In 
order  to  find  the  average  weekly  wages,  the  average  rate  per  hour  was  first  determined,  and  this  multiplied  by  what  was  found  to 
be  the  average  number  of  horn’s  worked  per  week. 


Hrmitr  401-  It  will  he  noticed  that  there  is  considerable 
ynformity  in  the  rates  of  wages  thus  obtained  for  the 
different  classes  of  workmen,  those  of  all  workmen 
engaged  in  the  building  trades  proper  (with  the 
exception  of  the  labourers)  lying  between  30s.  6)-cZ. 
nnd  32s.  6%d.  There  are,  however,  in  all  those  classes  of 
labour  extensive  local  variations.  Thus  the  rates  per 
hour  quoted  by  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’ 
Association  vary  from  5 JcZ.  in  Londonderry  to  lOd.  in 
London,  and  those  quoted  by  the  Operative  Bricklayers’ 
society  vary  from  5 d.  at  Cromer  to  9 d.  in  most  of  the 
large  and  northern  towns. 

IJ1  the  majority  of  these  trades  there  have  been 
recent  iidvances  in  wages,  which  are  attributed  to  trade 
union  efforts,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  effect  of  strikes, 

thus  during  the  year  1891  there  were  advances  in  the 
rate  of  wages  in- 


96  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners, 

46  branches  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society, 

45  branches  of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’ 
Association. 

31  branches  of  the  National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers,  and 

28  branches  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Friendly 
Society, 

as  well  as  numerous  similar  advances  in  the  branches 
of  smaller  societies.  (')  The  alterations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  weekly  wages  of  masons  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Scotland  since  1869  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  (I 2) 


(')  Statistical  Tables.  Ac.  for  ISOl.  up.  163,  174..  18R.  192. 196.  (*)  Mi- 
nutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  Appendix  XXX 

N n 2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  402.] 


Mode  ol 
payment. 


Table  of  Masons’  Weekly  Wages  in  Seven  Years  in  Seven  Towns  in  Scotland. 


Town. 

1869. 

1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884.  j 

1888.  | 

1891. 

Aberdeen  - 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  \ 
1 7 74  1 

£ s.  d. 

1 9 9 ' 

£ x.  d. 
1 6 6$ 

£ s.  d. 
1 6 6f 

£ s.  d.  ' 

& x.  1 

Ayr 

1 6 lj 

1 7 74 

1 16  14 

15  6 

1 7 74 

_ 

Dumfries  - 

18  6 

I 7 74 

1 16  4 

19  9 

19  9 

19  9 

Dundee 

1 5 6 

1 7 74 

1 12  2}- 

1 (>  6$ 

1 10  9J 

19  9; 

1 12  11J 

Edinburgh 

1 7 7^ 

1 7 71 

1 18  3 

l 5 6 

1 7 74 

19  9 

1 14  0 

Glasgow  - 

1 7 74 

1 1)  9 

2 0 44 

1 5 6 

19  9 

1 9 9 

1 12  11* 

Inverness  - 

1 4 114 

1 4 114 

1 11  104 

1 G 6$ 

1 6 6J  | 

1 10  9J 

1 10  •)} 

Note. — Wherever  two  rates  have  been  given  for  one  year  the  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  a 
general  reduction  in  masons’  wages  in  Scotland  between 
the  years  1876  and  1880,  and  in  the  oral  evidence  this 
was  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
failure  in  3878,  after  which  “ there  was  an  entire 
stoppage  ” of  the  building  trade  in  the  district.  (‘) 
Since  1880  wages  have  gradually  risen  again,  but  have 
not  yet  recovered  the  1877  rate.  A similar  movemont 
took  place  in  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
in  Glasgow  and  of  masons  in  England  at  the  same 
time.  (*) 

403.  Wages  in  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
trades  are  as  a rale  calculated  by  the  hour  and  paid 
weekly.  In  Scotland  the  wages  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  said  to  be  paid  fortnightly  in  some  cases,  and 
m Dublin  they  are  calculated  by  the  day  instead  of  the 
hour,  whilst  in  a few  small  towns  in  England  they  arc 
calculated  by  the  week.  (3)  Piece-work  is  much  disliked 
by  the  builders’  trades  unions,  several  of  which  forbid 
tbeir  members  to  work  in  this  manner.  It  is  stated 
that  piece-work  leads  to  a reduction  of  wages  and  to 
work  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
practised  except  in sweating  ” shops,  and  in  making 
staircases,  for  which  special  bands  are  necessary. 
Task-work  is  also  disliked  and  nob  recognised  by  the 
unions.  (*)  Cabinet  makers  are  paid  according  to 
three  different  Bystems,  by  time-work,  piece-work,  or 
lump-work.  In  piece-work  the  workman  undertakes  a 
piece  ot  Juruiture  at  a certain  price  after  reckoning 
minutely  the  cost  of  every  detail.  In  lump-work,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  details  are  not  taken  iuto  consideration, 
but  the  employer  gives  out  a piece  of  furniture  to  be 
made  at  a price  fixed  by  himself  or  the  workman  on  a 
mere  guess  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be.  Something  is 
then  paid  on  accourt  each  week  until'  the  article  is 
finished,  when  the  balance  is  made  up.  This  system  is 
m uch  disliked  by  the  workmen,  who  regard  it  as  a form 
ol  sweating,  and  speak  of  “ the  rotten  system  of  lump- 

work,  getting  full  pressure  out  of  the  best  workmen 
‘ ‘ and  rating  the  others  at  the  same  level.”  In  the  best 
shops  payment  is  by  the  hour  or  the  day.  (5)  The 
substitution  of  cheap  furniture  foT  high-class  work  is, 
however,  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  this  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  large  number  of  foreign  Jews  who  have 
entered  the  trade  both  in  London  and  Leeds,  and  who 
learn  to  make  only  certain  parts  of  a piece  of  furniture 
which  is  divided  up  between  several  persons.  These 
foreigners  carry  on  the  trade  in  their  own  houses  or  in 
“ shanties,”  and  work  long  hours  for  very  small  wages. 
They  sell  their  work  to  furniture  dealers,  and  as  they 
must  be  paid  before  2 o’clock  on  Saturday  in  order  to 
buy  wood  for  the  following  week’s  work,  if  they  are  too 
late  to  cash  their  cheques  at  a bank  they  are  obliged  to 
take  them  to  another  salesman  to  cash  them  for  a small 
commission.  Or  if  they  cannot  sell  the  work  at  all  they 
leave  it  in  pawn,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will 
receive  whatever  price  it  fetches  minus  the  commission 
and  a small  advance  which  is  made  upon  it  to  enable 
them  to  buy  wood.  In  other  cases  the  employers  pay 
their  foreign  workmen  in  advance,  in  order  to  keep  them 
bound  to  work  under  very  unfavourable  conditions.  (6) 


, , a,  * uju  oy  piece-work,  thoiHi 

weekiy  wages  are  also  common,  (')  and  coopers  are  paid 
either  by  day-work  or  on  piece-work  according  to  prices 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  In  the  Newcastle  district 
there  are  said  to  be  three  sections  of  coopers’  work  viz 
tight  work  for  daily  produce,  and  dry  work  for  the 
browery  aucl  the  spirit  trades,  and  a standard  price  is 
fixed  for  each  article.  (?)  On  the  East  and  West  coasts 
ot  Scotland  all  the  journeymen  coopers  engaged  in 
making  barrels  for  fish  agree  to  make  a certain  number 
every  week,  from  20  to  30,  and  are  paid  by  the  week 
thus  working  by  a kind  of  task-work.  (3)  Task-work  is 
also  mentioned  in  cabinet  making,  but  no  particulars 
aro  given  with  regard  to  its  nature.  (4) 


404.  .Pho  sub-contract  systoin  in  building  is  a fre-  Sab** 
quent  subject  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  lrac,s- 
workmen,  who  explain  that  their  grievance  only  refers 
to  those  cases  in  which  a master  builder  allows  some 
of  his  workmen  to  undertake  part  of  a building  on 
their  own  responsibility,  or  in  which  the  subicon- 
tractors  do  not  provide  materials,  but  simply  pay 
the  wages  of  _ the  workmen.  In  the  first  case  the 
work  is  sometimes  sub-let  to  the  men  on  the  promise 
of  a certain  payment,  but  without  any  written  agree- 
ment. It  is  said  that  they  accept  the  work  at  a price 
too  low  to  allow  of  any  profit,  and  when  they  ask 
for  the  balance  due  to  them  the  employers  find  fault, 
with  tlio  work  and  refuse  it.  (5)  In  the  second  case  the 
sub-contractors  have  no  reputation  to  lose  and  therefor : 
pay  low  wages,  adulterate  the  materials,  and  scamp  the 
work.  “ Sub-lettiug  practically  means  that  the  same 
amount  of  work  is  squeezed  out  of  four  men  by  a 
scamping  system  that  would  in  an  ordinary  way  be  got 

“ out  ot  five  men  ....  In  bricklaying 

“ a certain  master  will  take  the  job  of  laying  bricks  on 
a certain  building  at  so  much  a thousand  or  so  much 
“a  yard.  Then  he  will  employ  . . a couple  of  men 
who  are  well  known  in  the  trade  as  * bell-horses.’  Pro- 
“ bably  they  are  two  of  the  strongest  men  he  can  get; 

“ he  will  give  them,  perhaps,  '6d.  or  4>d.  an  hour  more 
“ than  he  will  give  to  the  other  men,  and  they  take  the 
“ corners  and  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  building, 

“ and  push  the  line  np  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  general 
“ line  of  men  who  are  working  along  it  have  to  keep 
“ up  level  as  the  liae  is  moved,  otherwise  they  are  dis- 
“ charged.”  (()  A similar  complaint  is  made  of  the 
“ sweating”  employers  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
London,  who  aro  said  to  choose  their  foremen  simply 
on  account  of  their  power  of  driving  the  workmen, 
although  they  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  higher 
technicalities  of  the  trade.  Beady-made  carpentry  is 
said  to  bo  made  by  the  cartload  for  jerry  builders  in 
sweating  shops  of  this  kind.  0 Tlie  trades  unions 
have,  however,  no  objection  to  the  form  of  sub-con- 
tracting which  is  usual  when  a large  contractor  under- 
takes the  whole  of  a building  and  sub-lets  the  various 
branches  of  the  work,  still  retaining  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole.  It  was  stated  by  some  employers  that 
tho  sub-letting  of  portions  of  the  work  which  require 
special  skill  is  an  advantage  to  all  concerned,  and  that 


DtasT  Vo!°I 11 1 'm'  47'  Vo1'  %*  & 8:l3;8w-  (,')  Answers  to  Schedules  ol  Questions,  pp.  53,  408.  J1) 

t ® Vnl  Tt  j V?1- 1I"  PP;®AS*.  and  48.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  34.  05.  (3)  Answers  to  Schedules  ol  Questions,  p.  5‘- 

Ouestmns’  m. “Wi  nt,.?1 s',  3a,r?\8’i™d„  4S',  A"s've1rs,  t0  Schedules  of  (‘)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp, 41. 45.  (4)  bigest,  Vol 

yuesuqns,  ^pp.  29  _and_31.  (•■)  Answers  Jo  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp. -10  and  42.  (’>  Dinest  Vol  IT.,  nn  4,3  and  47.  0 Digest  A at  H* 

p.  SB. 


op.  41,44.  Invest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  44, 45.  (8)  Bluest,  Vol.'ll,,  j 
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plumbing,  plastering,  marble,  mosaic  and  smiths’  work 
' are  generally  recognised  as  specialities.  In  some  cases 
the  architect  specifies  in  the  agreement  that  the 
plumbing  or  plastering  shall  be  sub-let,  and  even 
mentions  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  to  take  it.  The 
effect  of  this  system  upon  wages  is  said  to  be  good 
rather  than  the  reverse,  for  while  ordinary  master 
builders  only  pay  the  wages  current  in  the  trade,  spe- 
cialists often  pay  id.  an  hour  more  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  workmen.  0 A form  of  sub-contracting  is 
common  in  coach-building  according  to  which  the 
employer  gives  out  the  work  to  certain  men  “ who  are 
“ selected  for  their  good  qualities,  and  who  engage  the 
" men  who  work  under  them  ; they  are  also  responsible 
“ for  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  pay  the  men  they 
“ engage.”  The  workmen,  however,  complain  that 
these  piece-masters,  or  sub-contractors,  make  their 
profit  by  getting  oiie  men  under  them  to  work  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  that  “ in  some  shops  one  man 

, “ has  all  the  work,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  other  men 

“ employed.”  0 The  system  of  sub-contracts  appears 
to  prevail  in  some  districts  amongst  cabinet  makers 
and  coopers,  as  at  High  Wycombe,  where  “ most  of  the 
“ polishing  and  a large  per-centage  of  the  upholstering 
“ and  some  parts  of  the  back-making  are  paid  through 
“ a sub-contractor  j”  and  at  St.  Helens’,  where  coopers 
are  paid  through  a sub -contractor  “ in  two  or  three 
“ shops  out  of  six”;  whilst  in  other  neighbourhoods 
the  system  is  almost  unknown. 0 

Yimtims  405.  In  all  branches  of  tho  building  trades  thei’c  arc 
«ras.  considerable  local  variations  in  wages,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  These  variations  are  in  some 
cases  attributed  to  want  of  organisation  rather  than 
to  any  local  differences  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
labourers,  and  amongst  house  painters  they  are  said  to 
be  due  to  the  employment  of  unskilled  men  who 
“scamp”  their  work  and  to  the  severe  competition 
amongst  the  workmen. 0 Insufficient  scope  for  vari- 
ations in  wages  was  complained  of  by  a non-unionist 
representat  ive  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  who  stated 
that  the  influence  of  the  trade  unions  reduced  wa<»es 
to  a dead  level,  so  that  the  masters  were  unable  to 
pay  higher  wages  to  the  superior  workmen.  He  did 
not  advocate  a strict  classification  of  the  workmen  with 
regard  to  wages,  but  thought  that  the  foreman  might 
be  allowed  discretional  power  in  the  matter.  Several 
employers  supported  his  view  of  the  tendency  of  the 
unions  to  make  the  wages  of  good  and  bad  workmen 
equal.  (r')  There  are  considerable  local  variations  in 
the  wages  of  cabinet  makers,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
wages  of  coaohbuilders  vary  more  with  tho  locality  and 
the  shop  than  according  to  skill.  They  are  generally 
highest  where  the  union  is  strong,  but  the  latter  has 
made  no  attempt  to  establish  a uniform  rate  of  wages 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  this  would  be  impossible 
under  the  present  system  of  different  classes  of  work- 
shops. It  has,  however,  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
general  rate  of  wages,  and  to  establish  higher  ones  in 
the  high-class  shops.  0 

I W°l’k  is  irregular  in  all  the  building  trades,  as 

( .'-s!.  some  branches  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  season 
and  weather,  and  their  irregularity  affects  the  ocher 
trades.  There  is  least  irregularity  from  this  cause 
amongst  carpenters  and  joiners,  but  even  for  them  work 
m very  scarce  during  January,  February,  and  March.  (r) 
Bnckniakers,  bricklayers,  and  stonemasons  appear  to 
suffer  most  in  this  respect,  and  are  said  to  be  “em- 
u Ployed  six  months  in  the  year,  and  stopped  in  wet 
weather,”  or  to  be  fairly  well  employed  in  the 
summer,  and  subject  to  starvation  in  tho  winter.  0 


fafrLi-  - c0“Plamts  were  made  with  regard  to  house 
painters,  a large  proportion  of  whom  are  unemployed 
Mc£f;2,CtoreE  t0  Mar.ch-  The  representatives  of  two 
. societies  of  house  painters  considered  that  far  more 
painting  could  be  carried  on  in  the  winter  than  was 
customary,  and  suggested  that  if  public  work  were  done 
dnrnig  the  slack  time  it  would  render  employment  more 
ot,,ei‘  trades  the  employment  is  said  to 
oy  rfgul,ai'1  <!x;cePt  for  s°me  seasonal  fluctuations 
thus  coacbmakers  have  usually  a slack  season  durum 
rnKi^fcer’iand?f^  XeF  busy  in  the  spring,  whilst  fo? 
cabinet-makers  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  is  sene- 
„ oa:ly  vtry  <*“et>  tlle  summer  busy,  and  August  and 
September  slack,  and  then  till  Christmas  good.”!-) 
indns^v6^  trade  is  oft,m  dependent  upon  some  other 
mdustrj , the  fluctuations  of  which  affect  the  coopers 
directly.  Thus  at  St.  Helens  it  depends  upon  the 
bleochmg  powder  trade;  at  Hull  upon  the  oil  trade; 

coasts,  of  Scofcland  aPon  the  fish- 
mg , and  at  Belfast  upon  the  whiskey  trade.  (*) 


...  „ 1 *-e  ar?  .very  few  allowances  in  addition  to 

wages  mentioned  in  these  trades,  but  coopers  employed 
by  breweries  are  generally  given  an  allowance  of  beer, 
and  those  employed  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
sometimes  have  free  lodgings  and  food  provided  for 
them.  Food  is  also  sometimes  provided  for  Jewish 
cabinet  makers.  (4)  Ihere  are  as  a rule  no  fines  or 
deductions  from  wages  in  the  building  trades,  with  tho 
exception  of  occasional  deductions  for  the  purpose  of 
insurance  The  payment  of  railway  fares  by  the  men 
m going  to  their  work  was  mentioned  as  a grievance  bv 
two  witnesses,  one  oF  whom  referred  to  the  large  amount 
of  money  spent  in  this  manner  by  tho  lath-renders 
whose  work  is  very  irregular,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
take  a job  wherever  they  can  get  one.  (si  The  other 
witness,  himself  an  employer,  Jesirod  that  employers 
should  be  legally  bound  to  pay  the  railway  expenses  of 
men  sent  to  work  in  the  country  .0  Attention  was  also 
called  to  the  fact  that  carpenters  provide  their  own 
tools  which  cost  from  10/.  to  25/.,  and  the  witness 
therefore  recommended  that  employers  should  provide 
a watchman  to  take  caro  of  them.  0 Deductions  from 
wages  to  pay  for  the  use  of  gas  or  other  artificial  li-riit 
are  common  in  the  case  of  cabinet  makers,  and  often 
amount  to  6 d.  a week,  and  one  large  firm  at  Hull  is  said 
to  stop  5 per  cent,  on  all  earned  by  the  piece  amongst 
chair-makers,  but  amongst  coopers  and  coachroak'ers 
the  only  direct  stoppages  are  for  loss  of  time.  0 Both 
coopers  and  cabinet  makers  arc  required  to  provide 
their  own  tools,  which  for  the  former  are  worth  about 
4/.  a set,,  whilst  those  of  cabinet-makers  are  worth 
repaid  0 * ^ and  C°8t  1s‘ il  wcok  fo,‘  grinding  and 


Allowances 
and  deduc- 


. • j'  °1,u  written  evidence  which  has  bcei 
received  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  workmen  enga-mc 
in  the  printing,  bookbinding,  and  cognate  traces’  i' 
summarised  in  the  four  tables  below.  The  rates  whicl 
have  been  quoted  in  these  sources  for  the  various  dis 
tncts  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Association  anc 
the  Bookbinders  and  Machine  Rulers’  Consolidate 
Union  have  been  compared  with  those  quoted  in  the 
“Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trades  Unions’ 
for  1891,  and  when  a difference  occurred  the  rate 
quoted  in  the  tables  is  that  given  in  the  latter  publica- 
tion, as  it  is  probably  of  a more  recent  date  than  the 
one  given  in  the  evidence.  Any  divergence  of  this 
kind  has,  however,  been  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
tables. 


Sources  of 
information. 


s,.i,2,ii?i1K,fSt’  42,  0 Vol.  IX..  p.  51.  Answers  to 

n ™ Q"e?«onf.,P-,4130  (»)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 

Questions,  pp.  HI,  112,  148.  (-*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  34.  Answers  to 
Modules  of  Questions,  pp.  43,  55,  57.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  u. 
(")  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  41.  (?)  Digest,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  .34.  <»)  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  43,  46,  47,  and  55.  (»)  Digest,  Vol  II 
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286  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 

Wages  of  Members  of  the  Typographical  Association  in  different  Districts,  and  of  the  Dublin  Tvnn»pa„i  • , 
Provident  Soeietv.  ° a')Uloa' 


"Digest,  tfol.  Ill,  p.  62.  P 


p.  77 
p.  79 


p.  78 
p.78 


Digest.,  Vol.  III. 


Holmflrth  and  Dis- 
trict. 

Belfast  - 


Bradford  and  District 

Leicester 

Oldham 

Sunderland  - 
Hull  and  District 
Preston  and  Chorley  - 
■Wolverhampton 
York  - 


Scarborough  - 
Shrewsbury  . 

Nowry  and  Armagh  - 


Exeter  - 
Waterford 


AVeekly  Wages. 

Newspaper  Work  (chiefly 
Piece-Work). 

Jobbing,  Ae. 

(TimeWork). 

Morning 
Papers  (Night 
Work). 

Evening 

^D.y 

».  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

34  0 

at  o 

33  0 
33  0 

44  0 

45s.  to  50s. 
(average). 

38s.  (average) 

36  9 

82s.  6 d.  (weekly 
papers) . 

33s.  (average). 

(minimum). 

40s.  (average) 

35 s.  (average) 

32  0 

38s.  (average) 

= 

81  6 
31  6 
30  6 
30  6 

86s.  (average) 

; — ; 

30  0 

(min-br.-mi;.. 
30  0 

30s.  (average) 

40  0 

32s.  (weekly 
papors). 

80  0 

(minimum). 
30  0 

(minimum). 
29  0 

28  0 

26  3 

25  0 

(standard). 
23  0 

22  0 

(minimum). 

°r  “»  Wpfai 


It  was  stated  in  the  oral  erider.ee  tbit 
although  32s.  6 d.  is  the  recognised 
mimmyxm  rate,  many  men  earn  35e 
and  a few  of  the  Best  37s.  6 d. 


Ordinary  hands.  28s. ; superior  hands, 
30s.  to  32s.  The  arithmetic  mean  of 


Skilled  labour,  but  class  of  work  not 


Class  of  work  not  stated. 

Wages  are  said  to  be  28s.  to  80s.  The 
arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 
Class  of  work  not  stated. 

Wages  said  to  bo  28s.  to  38s.  The 
arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 
Class  of  work  not  stated. 

Wages  at  Armagh  from  20s.  to  27s. ; at 
Newry  2Ss.  to  32s.  lid.  The  arithmetic 
mean  of  20s.  and  32s.  6 d.  has  been 
taken. 

Class  of  work  not  stated. 

“ Standard  ” wages.  Class  of  work  not 
stated. 

Wages  aro  said  to  be  22s.  to  24s.  The 
arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 
Class  of  work  not  stated. 

In  some  offices  the  minimum  is  20s.,  in 
others  24s.  The  arithmetic  mean  has 
been  taken.  Best  hands  earn  35 s. 


Wages  of  Members  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Association  in  different  Districts.  * 
Weekly  Wages. 


Answers  U — r 

Questions,  p.  S3.  Statistical 
Tables.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  fit). 

Answers  Ac,  p.  85.  Statistical 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  88.  Statistical 
Tables.  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  60. 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  82.  Statistical 
Tables. 

Answers  , Ac.,  p.  88.  Statistical 
Tables. 

Answers,  Ac.,  p.  81.  Statistical 
Tables. 


Answers  Ac.,  p.  84. 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  82. 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac,  p.  85. 
Tables, 

Answers  Ac.,  p.  84. 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac,  p.  81. 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac,  p.  82. 
Tables. 

Answers  Ac,  p.  85. 
Answers  Ac,  p.  88. 
Tables. 

* For  full  details  sc 


Statistical 

Statistical 

Statistical 

Statistical 

Statistical 

Statistical 

Statistical 


Jobbing,  Ac. 
(Time  Work). 


Paisley  - 
Edinburgh 


Dumbarton  and  Dis- 
Hamilton 

Aberdeen  and  District 


Kilmarnock 
Dumfries 
Perth  - 
Oban  - 
Arbroath 
Ardrossan 
Bute  - 


31  6 
30  0 


26  0 
26  0 


Morning  Evening 

Papers  (Night  Papers  (Da 
Work).  Work). 


In  the  oral  evidence  it  is  stated  that 
although  the  recognised  minimum 
rate  is  84s,  a large  proportion  of  the 
men  earn  30s.  lid . or  39 s. 

The  Answers  Ac.  give  the  rate  for  1890, 

The  rate  is  given  as  S2s.  to  32s.  6d,  and 
the  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 
The  Answers  Ac.  give  the  minimum 
rate  for  1890,  viz,  30s. 

The  Answers  Ac.  give  the  minimum 
rate  for  1890,  viz,  80s. 

The  rates  given  in  theAnswors  Ac. are 
27 s.  minimum  for  day  work,  4.s.  to 
50s.  average  for  piece-work  on  morn- 
ing papers,  and  37 s.  6d.  establisnraeni 
wages  for  same. 

give  the  rate  forlsW) 


wages  for  s 
Fhe  Answer? 
viz,  27s. 


The  Answors  Ac.  give  the  rate  for1890 
Th?  Amfwers  Ac.  give  the  minimum 


m table  in  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  1891,  pages  244-45.  The  general  average  for  jobbing 
and  hook  work  obtained  from  the  returns  in  this  table  is  26s.  9}d. 
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SUMMARY  GROUP  0:  PART  II.,  CHEMICAL,  BUILDING,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES.  287 
Waaas  of  Members  of  th.  Bookbinder,'  a,d  M*chi„  MW  Consolidated  Union  in  different  Disfaiots.. 


Reference. 


Statistical  tables,  &o.  for  1891 


Answers  to  Schedules  & 


Answers  to  Schedules,  &c„ 


Durham  - 
Edinburgh 

Glasgow  i 
Paisl  sy. 
Halifax  - 

Chesterfield 

Hanley 

Hull 

Leicester  - 
Londonderry 
Lincoln  • 

Ipswich  - 

Kendal 

Shrewsbury 


IV»8,£ns,we?i  &c-  H is  said  that  “bout 
half  the  trade  are  paid  at  the  niinimum 
into,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  trade 
i s abou  t 85s.  lid.  Th  e average  of  the  higher 
wages  is  about  39s„  tho  highest  rate  65s. 

In31s  to  4&WerS  &°’  t,le  rttte  is  I5>ven  as 
The  Answers  &c.  give  the  minimum  rate 


In  the  Answers  4c.  the  r 


n the  Answers  !Ac.  the  rate  is  given  as 
28s.  to  82s. 

"AiST"  ” 

In  the  Answers  &c.  the  rate  is  given  as 
22s.  to  32s. 

-'str‘  *t*6  *°"’es*'  ra*e  fiuoted  in  any 


0 24s.  i 

J llisl 


• T„,  full ~ «»  l.M.  m S-Mu.1  MS-  «■  .!» 

'Wages  of  different  Classes  of  Workmen  in  Printing  and  Cognate  Trades. 

Weekly  Wages.  | REMARKS. 


Statistical  'fables,  &o.  for  1891. 
Digest,  Vol  III.,  d.  W 


Printing  Machine 
Managers'  Trade 

Amalgamated  Society 
of  Lithographic 
Printers. 


Lithographic  Stone 
and  Zinc  Pre- 
parers' Society. 


1 8Ss.  average  for  day  work 
i 65 s.  for  night  work. 

46s.  6d.  total  average. 


'42s.  iid.  average  for  machine 
36*.  6d.  average  for  beaters. 
1Sussisbud*C'  tor  niac,lini! 
21s.  (id.  average  for  heaters’ 
_ assistants. 

2us.  7id.  (total  average). 


($>*•  for  polishers  and  shifter 
4 28s.  for  grainors. 

(.30s.  for  leading  ltands. 

27*.  Sd.  (total  average) . 

("20s.  on  day  work 
4 27s.  6d.  average  on  news 
(.  paiierwork. 

9d.  (total  average). 


In  the  written  evidence  it  is  said  that  80s.  is  a 
2»d  but  many  members  get  from 

32s.  to  40s.  In  the  oral  evidence  wages  arc  said 
to  vary  from  38s.  to  80s.  or  100s. 

Local  variations  tram  2Ss.  at  Aberdeen  to  42s.  in 
London. t Minimum  recognised  by  Society 


'*.  «d.  or  60s. 


Average  wages  for  machiue-men  are  said  to  he 
85s.  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  South  of 
England,  and  60s.  in  the  Midlands  and  North 
or  England ; wages  of  heaters  vary  frani  28s.  to 
45s.  j those  of  machine  assistants  from  15s.  to 
21s..  and  those  of  beaters'  assistants  from  18s. 
to  25s.  In  all  these  coses  the  arithmetic  mean 
lms  been  taken,  but  this  is  probably  below  the 
true  average,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 


Night  worn  is  paid  at  fis.  Od.  a night,  newspaper 
work  is  paid  25s.  or  30s.  The  arithmetic  mean 
lias  been  taken. 


t For  full  details,  see  the  table  in  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions  for  1891,  p 


uasJ?'  ■ be  seen  that  the  recent  changes  are  all 

’Ms.  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  -wages,  , which  is  at- 
tributed in.  all  cases  to  trade  union  efforts.  Thus,  the 
wages  of  lithographic  stone  and  zinc  preparers  were 
oaid  to  be  very  low  before  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
but  after  the  men  had  been  organised  for  about  12 
months  they  drew  tip  the  wages’  scale  quoted  in  the 
table,  which  has  been  accepted  by  many  of  the  em- 
ployers.^1) The  inembei-s  of  the  London  Society  of 
compositors  had  earned  on  an  average  36s.  a week  ever 
since  1866  until  1891,  since  when  their  average  weekly 
earnings  have  been  38s.  (-)  The  formation  of  the. 

Labourers’  Union  has  also  resulted  in  a con- 
Mdcrable  advance  of  wages,  as  the  men  now  receive 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  06.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6(1. 


20s.  for  a week  of  54  hours,  and  6s.  6d.  a night  in 
addition  ; whereas  before  they  were  organised  they 
earned  only  12s.  or  14s.  for  day  work,  and  4s.  for  night 
work.  (‘)  In  Glasgow  printers’  wages  were  raised  in 
1891  from  32s.  63.  to  34s.  a week,  whilst  20  years 
earlier  they  only  earned  25s.  for  a considerably  longer 
week’s  work;  and  in  Belfast  also  wages  have  risen 
conjointly  with  a reduction  in  hours,  (-)  During  the 
year  1891  advances  in  -wages  were  gained  in  nine 
branches  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Association, 
seven  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Litho- 
graphic Printers,  and  two  branches  of  the  Bookbinders 
and  Machine  Rulers’  Consolidated  Union.  (3) 


■ (l!  .PiS8*' Yo1-  UL,  p.  58.  (a)  Digest  Vol.  III.,  pp.  60, 62.  (»)  Statis- 
tical Tables,  SC.,  Pl>.  244,  245,  247,  243. 

N n 4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR! 


L§fl«J 
Mode  of 
payment. 


Variations 
in  wages. 


410.  Printers  are  usually  dividod  into  two  classes,  of 
those  who  receive  fixed  weekly  wages  or  so-called 
establishment  wages,  and  those  who  aro  paid  by  piece- 
work, generally  at.  the  rate  of  so  much  per  thousand 
“ ens,  an  “ en  ” being  the  standard  unit  used  in  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  type  set.  Time  wages  are 
generally  paid  to  men  engaged  upon  jobbing  or  book 
work,  whilst  those  engaged  upon  newspaper  work  aro 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive  higher  rates  for  work 
done  at  night.  The  piece  rates  are  generally  fixed 
according  to  a more  or  less  elaborate  scale  which  varies 
with  the  type  used  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
and  allows  for  extra  payments  in  special  cases,  as  for 
foreign  languages  or  provincial  dialects,  interlined 
manuscripts,  &c.  Piece-work  is  said  to  bo  sometimes 
a cause  of  difficulty,  since  it  induces  the  men  to  work 
excessive  hours  iu  order  to  increase  their  earnings. 
A complaint  is  also  made  that  iu  offices  iu  which  both 
the  time-work  and  piece-work  methods  of  payment  are 
in  force  there  is  a tendency  to  give  all  the  “fat”  or 
especially  remunerative  work  to  the  men  on  fixed 
wages.  (')  Bookbinders  and  machine  rulers  receive 
time  wages  as  a rule,  which  are  calculated  by  the  hour 
and  paid  weekly,  but  in  some  cases  they  work  by  the 
piece.  0 Amongst  paper  mill  workers  there  is  said  to 
be  no  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment 
of  wages.  In  some  mills  the  work  is  done  on  a piece- 
work scale,  and  in  others  the  men  are  paid  a fixed 
weekly  wage  with  a bounty  upon  every  ton  of  perfect 
paper  produced  above  a certain  amount.  This  is 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  bonus  is  only  paid 
to  those  who  have  the  practical  driving  of  the  mill.  (:1) 
Taslc-work  is  said  to  exist  only  in  one  district  among 
priuters  and  in  two  districts  among  bookbinders  and 
machine  rulers,  and  there  appears  to  be  practically  no 
sub-  contracting  in  the  printing  and  kindred  trades.  (4) 

411.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  above  tables  that  there 
are  considerable  local  variations  in  the  wages  of  prin- 
ters, bookbinders  and  machine  rulers,  lithographic 
printers,  and  paper  mill  workers.  Tho  trade  unions 
generally  fix  a minimum  rate  of  wages  for  all  their 


members,  but  hi  non-union  offices  the  rates  paid 
sometimes  below  the  minimum,  whilst  in  other  district 
or  firms  the  average  wages  are  often  considerably  aW 
it.  A mongst  lithographic  printers,  however,  tho  unil, 
vale  is  said  to  practically  govern  the  wages  of  non 
unionises.  As  some  branches  of  these  trades  afford 
scope  for  considerable  skill  and  artistic  ability  there 
are  frequently  wide  differences  in  tho  earnin'^  Qf 
individuals  engaged  in  the  same  office  or  on  the  “same 
kind  of  work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a true 
average.  (‘) 


412.  The  printing  and  book  trades  are  to  some  extent  It 
seasonal,  the  summer  being  a slack  time  as  a rule  nl 
This  is  especially  the  cose  in  newspaper  printing  the  “ 
busy  and  slack  periods  of  whioh  depend  upon  varions 
events  which  recur  with  more  or  less  seasonal  regn- 
larity,  such  as  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  races,  cricket 
matches,  &c.  Iu  a few  cases  the  irregularity  of 
employment  is  partly  attributed  to  the  number  of 
apprentices  employed.  ('-) 


413.  No  mention  is  made  in  these  trades  of  any 
allowances  in  addition  to  wages.  Pines  are  mentioned 
:n  a few  instances  and  ” • - - 


generally  said  to  be  inflicted 

only  for  loss  of  tune.  They  are  objected  to  by  the 
English  and  Scottish  Typographical  Associations.' f) 
414.  The  tabular  statement  of  rates  of  wages  in  the 
gas,  coal,  chemical,  and  kindred  trades  has  been  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  rates  given  in  the 
evidence  are  generally,  those  earned  by  particular 
witnesses  or  paid  by  individual  firms  in  certain  selected 
cases  only,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  when  averages 
have  been  quoted,  very  contradictory  evidence  has°in 
some  cases  been  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  The  information  upon 
which  the  following  table  of  average  wages  is  founded 
is  therefore  neither  so  wide  in  extent  nor  so  accurate  in 
character  as  that  available  in  the  case  of  the  building, 
printing,  and  cognate  trades,  but  the  nature  of  the 
in  formation  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  which 
has  been  adopted  are  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  upon 
the  table. 


Kismi; 
Tubes. 
Sources,- 1 
infaraa:,.:. 


Ta.heb  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Wages  in  the  Gas,  Goal,  Chemical,  and  kindred 
Trades  arranged  in  descending  order  of  Wages. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  37, 41,  48,  50, 
and  52.  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  III.,  Appendix  XLYITI. 


Class  of  Workmen. 


Coal  porters, 
loaders,  and  fil- 
lers, &c. 


Weekly 

Wages. 


k representative  of  the  Coal  Porters’  Branch  of  the 
Gasworkers’  and  General  Labourers’  Union  stated  that 
men  employed  on  unloading  coal  earned  16s.  8 d.  a day, 
but  were  employed  only  for  four  or  five  days  a week  in 
summer  and  two  days  in  winter.  It’  three  days  a week 
is  taken  as  the  average  for  the  year,  the  average 
weekly  wages  are  50s.  The  witness,  however,  con- 
sidered that  the  average  weekly  wages  throughout  the 
year  were  45s.,  hut  the  former  calculation  is  more  in 
accordance  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
stated  that  the  average  wages  earned  by  each  man 
during  nine  successive  discharges  of  one  ship  had  been 
16s.  lid  a day,  and  the  number  of  days  of  employ- 
ment in  the  week  two  to  four.  If  three  days  a week 
is  taken  as  the  average,  therefore,  the  weekly 
wages  would  be  50s.  9 d.  Three  days  may,  however, 
he  too  low  an  average  since  the  general  manager  of 
the  Commercial  Gas  Company  stated  that  the  men 
unloading  coal  earned  an  average  of  15s.  a day  for 
250  days  in  the  year,  which  would  give  an  average 
weekly  wage  of  70s.  6 d.,  and  a table  given  in  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
shows  the  average  yearly  wages  paid  to  the  men  m 
12  different  gangs  of  coal  fillers  to  have  been 
178f.  10s.  4 id.,  which  gives  an  average  weekly  wage  or 
68s.  10 irf.  On  the  other  hand  the  secretary  of  tne 
Coal  Porters’  Union  stated  that  the  average  ot  Air. 
Gardner’s  men  was  31s.  10d.,  and  the  general  average 
of  coal  porters  29s.  a week.* 


loading  out  of  trucks  had  averaged  49s.  2d.  for  20  weeks,  and  this  closely  approaches  the 
ge  wages  of  trolly  men  employed  by  three  different  Arms  as  51s.  Id.,  42s.  S a.,  41s.  Ho-  resp 


(i)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  58.  (=)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  88,  91,  92.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  80.  (4)  Answers  to 

Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  74, 89, 91. 


(3)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  73, 78, 88,91. 
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Table  showing  the  Moans  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Wages  in  the  Gas,  Goal,  Chemical,  and  kindred  Trades 
arranged  an  descending  order  of  Wages— continued. 

References.  Class  of  Workmen  J Weekly  j REMARKS. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp-  37,  38,  40,43, 
and  44-  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

j 

Gas  stokers  and 

firemen. 

Vol.  III.,  25,696  and  26,706, 

j 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  49.  Digest, 

| 

! 

Chemical  workers 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  19,  21,  22. 

Alinutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III. 

Appendices  XCVI.  and  C. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  22-23.  Fur- 

Copper workers  - 

ther  correspondence. 

V 

Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  51 

Salt  workers 

* ! 

6jf  I In  tlio  returns  from  110  gasworks  given  by  Mr.  Valon 
j the  average  wages  of  stokers  are  found  to  be  30s.  7 \d., 

| and  those  of  firemen  31s.  ll|d.  The  arithmetic  mean, 
31s.  Sid.,  has  therefore  been  taken  as  the  average  wages 
| of  the^two  classes.  Mr.  Livesey  gives  the  wages  at  the 
| Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  of  stokers  working  on  the  two-shift  system 
as  39s.  (id.,  and  those  of  stokers  working  on  the  three- 
: shift  system  as  33s.  6 d.  The  arithmetic  mean,  36s.  6 d., 

I has  therefore  been  taken  as  the  average  wages  of 

! stokers.  _ Mr.  Trewby  gives  the  average  wages  of 

; scoop-drivers,  stokers,  aud  firemen  at  the  Reck  ton 
works  of  the  Gas  Light  aud  Coke  Company  as  33s.  to 
| 35s.  The  arithmetic  mean,  34s.,  has  therefore  been 

| taken.  Air.  Duxbury  gives  the  wages  of  stokers  at 
the  Darwen  Gasworks  as  5.v.  5d.  a day,  which  would 
give  a weekly  wage  of  32s.  (id.  In  alfthese  eases  the 
wages  are  calculated  for  a week  of  six  days  only,  and 
are  therefore  below  the  full  week’s  wages  which  would 
include  a certain  amount  of  Sunday  work,  generally 
paid  for  at  a higher  rate.  The  amount  given  in  the 
table  is  the  average  of  the  above  four  results. 

6 Both  Mr.  King  and  Air.  Mitchell  agree  in  giving  the 
general  average  of  weekly  wages  for  all  classes  of 
chemical  workers  as  from  30s.  to  35s.  The  amount 
given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these 
amounts.  This  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
j amount,  33s.,  quoted  by  Air.  Grcig  as  the  average 
I wages  of  red  lead  workers  employed  in  the  deailver- 

j ising  process.  It  must,  however  j he  noticed  that  the 

I average  wages  of  men  engaged  in  “special  processes” 

| are  higher  than  those  quoted  by  Mr.  King  and  Air. 
i Mitchell,  which  include  all  classes.  Thus  in  the 

| tables  handed  in  by  the  United  Alkali  Company  the 

average  wages  of  men  employed  in  the  vitriol,  saltcake 
: and  bleaching  powder  departments  are  found  to  he 

3Ss.  6 d.  in  the  St.  Helens  district,  39s.  8 \d.  in  the 
! Widnes  district,  and  41s.  3§d.  in  the  Tyne  and  Scot- 
land district. 

4.j-  I In  the  smelting  department  copper  workers  vrere  said 
J to  earn  5s.  id.  or  6s.  a day  according  ut  the  tonnage 
I worked.  The  arithmetic  mean,  5s.  8 d.,  has  therefore 

I been  taken  as  an  average  day’s  wages,  which  would 

I give  an  average  weekly' wage  of  3*!s.  In  the  finish- 
! ing  department  the  average  wages  of  the  various 

' classes  of  workmen  whose  wages  have  been  given 

were  found  to  be  4s.  l-Jd.  a day,  which  would  give  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  24s.  (id.  The  arithmetic  mean 
of  these  two  results  1ms  been  taken  as  the  average  rate 
of  weekly  wages  for  all  classes  of  copper  workers.* 

0 ! Alt-.  Ward  gave  the  ordinary  wages  of  a salt  boiler  as 
26s.  and  of  a fireman  as  28s.  The  arithmetic  mean 
has  beep  taken  as  the  average  weekly  wages  of  both 
classes  of  salt  workers. 


* In  a letter  dated  November  4th,  1892,  Mr.  AVignull  gave  the  following  rates  of  daily  wages,  which  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  his  oral 
evidence.  Copper  plate  roller  men,  4s.  lOci. ; drawing' on  roller  men,  4s.  IV/.;  finishing  roller  men,  os.  ; plate  furnace  men.  4s.  orf.i  drawing  on 
furnace  men,  3s.  x Or/. ; finishing  furnace  men,  3s.  3d.  (1st  hand)  and  Ss.  (2nd  hand)  ; picklers,  is.  Id.  It  is  these  rates  which  have  been  used  in 
finding  the  above  average. 


■■iwlc  415.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  wagos  in  the 
"■ha cal.  above  tabic  have  in  all  cases  been  calculated  for  a week 
oL”1  s'x  days  (or  less  in  the  case  of  coal  porters),  although, 
as  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  gasworlters,  it  is 
usual  in  some  trades  to  work  for  some  part  at  least  of 
Sunday,  and  in  these  instances  a full  week’s  wages 
would  be  above  the  average  quoted. 

Win  416.  In  the  majority  of  these  trades  thcro  has  been 
,1-"-  some  increase  in  wages  during  recent  years,  and  this  is 


generally  attributed,  by  the  men  at  any  rate,  to  the 
influence  of  their  improved  organisation.  Statements 
in  tabular  form  were  given  in  by  Mr.  Valon  and  Mr. 
Livesey  showing  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  wages  of  men  employed  in  or  about  gasworks. 
That  of  Mr.  Valon  is  compiled  from  the  returns  received 
from  110  gasworks,  and  shows  the  number  of  men 
whose  wages  have  been  increased  by  certain  rates  of 
per- tentage  since  1K87.(1)  It  may  bo  summarised  as 
follows  -. — 


• 

Class  of  Workmen. 

1 

Under  5 

5 per  | 
111  per 

1(1  per 
cent,  to  , 
15  per 

j cenk  j 

20  per  ; 

' 

; 25  per 

311  per 
cent. 

80  pec  35  per 

cent. 

45  per 

50  per 
cent. 

Tanl  labourers 

377 

749 

1,553 

203 

21 

229 

i - I - 

_ 

- 

Mechanics  and  artizans 

25G 

322 

93 

75 

53 

43 

(25  per  cent,  to 

~ 

Stokers-  ..... 

S59 

1,090 

761 

962 

111 

227 

84 

716 

firemen  - ... 

- 

155 

196 

84 

62 

j 1,074  | 99 

i 45 

(■)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  25,696. 

I 76278.  0 0 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[5416-1 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Mr.  Valon  stated  that  he  had  chosen  the  year  1887  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  because  it  was  in  that  year  that 
the  G-asworkers  and  the  General  Labourers’  Union  had 
been  formed,  and  he  considered  that  the  increase  in 
wages  had  been  due  in  part  at  least  to  combination 
amongst  the  men.  (')  Mr.  Livesey,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  advances  were  in  no  way  due  to 
the  trade  union,  since  before  the  formation  of  the  Gas- 
workers’  Union  the  labourers  and  stokers,  who  had  no 
union,  had  received  the  same  advances  as  the  artizaus 
who  belonged  to  unions.  (s)  The  table  given  in  by  Mr. 
Livesey  shows  the  gradual  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  wages  of  gasworkers  employed  at  the  Old 
Kent  Road  _ Station  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  since  1888,  and  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 0 


Rates  of  Daily  Wages. 

Year. 

Yard 

Labourers. 

Fitters 

Mechanics. 

Stokers. 

1838  . . 

s.  d. 

'i  a 

3s.  8id- 

1840  - 

3 0 

4 9 

is.  Od. 

1850  - 

3 H 

5 8 

is.  Od. 

1800 

3 3 

5 0 

is.  3 id.  (and  in  1886  5s.). 

1872  - 

4 0 

5 0 

5s.  2d.  and  Is.  6d.  a week. 

1880  - 

4 2 

6 3 

5s.  2d.  and  Is.  Cd.  a week. 

1889 

4 3 

6 3 

5s.  2d.  and  Is.  0d.  a week. 

1890 

4 7i 

6 8i 

5s.  4d.  (on  throe-shift  system), 
6s.  4d.(on  two-shift  system), 
and  Is.  6 d.  a week. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  Darwen  Gasworks  wages 
were  fairly  stationary  from  18815  to  1887,  and  that  at 
that  time  the  wages  of  rotort-houso  work  amounted  to 
‘2s.  9-4cZ.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised,  but  during  the 
three  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892  the  cost  of  the  same 
work  had  been  3s.  6‘1  d.  per  ton;  (')  and  a table  was 
given  in  by  Mi-.  Ti-ewby  which  showed  that  the  cost  in 
wages  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised  by  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  had  been  in  1888,  5s.  1-71<2.;  in  1889 
5s.  8-94<Z. ; in  1890,  6s.  9'97 d.,  and  in  1891, 6s.  7'97d.  (5) 
It  was  stated  that  in  the  finishing  department  of  the 
copper  works  at  Swansea  the  general  average  of  wages 
was  the  same  at  present  as  10  years  ago,  “because  in 
1873  tho  men  formed  a union,  struck  for  an  advance 
of  wages,”  and  obtained  an  average  increase  of  5 per 
cent.  They  then  became  disorganised,  and  the  masters 
are  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  to  enforce 
continual  redactions,  until  the  wages  were  25  per  cent, 
less  than  before.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Copper 
Workers’  branch  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and 
General  Labourers’  Union  the  men  had,  however 
succeeded  in  winning  back  this  25  per  cent.  (")  The 
representatives  of  the  United  Alkali  Company  stated 
tnat  the  wages  of  chemical  workers  arc  considerablv 
higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  and  Mr.  King 
stated  that  a general  increase  of  wages  throughout  the 
trade  had  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union.  The  wages  of 
the  white  lead  workers  on  the  .Pattinson  process  on  the 
Tyne  are  also  said  to  have  increased  by  4d.  a day  since 
the_  formation  of  the  Tyneside  National  Labourers’ 
Union.  (J) 


417.  Some  form  of  piece-work  is  generally  adopted  in 
all  these  trades,  and  amongst  the  London  coal  porters 
it  is  said  that  no  other  method  would  be  possible  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  Coal  porters 
and  fillers  are  paid  by  the  ton,  sack,  or  chaldron 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  f)  Amongst 
chemical  workers  piece-work  is  more  general  than  time- 
work, hut  some  particular  classes  of  workers,  such  as  the 
sulphur  burners,  are  paid  by  the  shift.  The  copper 
workers  at  Swansea  are  nominally  paid  by  the  ton,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  ton  they  handle  actually  weighs 
23  cwt.,  and  that  sometimes  their  work  is  not  weighed 
at  all,  or  is  weighed  upon  machines  which  require  a 
weight  ol  50  lbs.  to  be  put  into  the  scale  before  it  moves 
or  in  which  the  weights  are  covered  up  so  that  the  men 


a2PfcTffii.fi!1  ■a?-?  g-  a 

ndence,  Vol.  Ill  Appendix  XLVJT.  Diges^VoI.  1U  ^ 
) Digest.  Vol.  IT.,  n.  sn  Digest.  Vol.  IIL,  ppTai,  28.  (*}  T^’ 


Evidence,  Vol.  I IT.,  An 
(!)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  su 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  37, 4S,  and  50. 


cannot  see  them.  (')  The  salt  workers  are  mid  „ 
ton  if  working  at  lump  salt,  and  by  the  dav  ift  ‘ U0 

“ to!k  «*•<’)  to  Scoria  WiEfe 

some  cases  said  to  be  paid  by  the  task,  a cpt^ „ 111 

of  coal  being  carbonised  in  each  shift  P)  Tht™11?11 
mention  of  a sub-contract  system  is  srnonrL0!1^ 
chemical  workers,  whore  it  is  Lid  that  the 
unfit,,;  to  the  men,  since  the  amb.conteetor 
superintends  the  work  gets  double  as  much  ° 1 
the  workers..  The  latter  consider  that  a foremanSLS 
be  appointed  at  a weekly  wage  to  superintend  H 
place  of  the  sub-contractor.  (■*)  em  m 

418.  There  are  local  variations  in  the  wages  of  . 

and  chemical  workers,  and  the  average  wa^es  nf  tu 
latter  class  are  said  to  he  considerably  lower  in%  “ ** 

land  than  in  England,  f)  Amongst  tZ 

at  Swansea  there  are  said  to  be  rariatiin,  0F  £ , 
day  m the  wages  paid  in  different  mills  for  the 
kind  of  work.  (•)  With  regard  to  narrations  inw«« 
the  manager  of  the  Darwen  Corporation  SaswS 
complained  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  Bred  £ 
the  men  h Union  was  so  high  as  to  be  virtually  a maxi- 
mum  rate,  and  that  this  acted  harshly  upon  the  men 
themselves,  since  those  who  were  not  worth  the  full 
rate  of  payment  were  entirely  debarred  from  finding 
employment.  (')  b 

419.  Work  is  said  to  be  fairly  regular  for  copper  and  W-. 

chemical  workers,  though  there  has  been  more  fluctua-  <*■£• 
tion  m the  employment  of  the  latter  class  of  workers 
since  the  formation  of  the  Chemical  Syndicate  (8)  In 
gasworks  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a larger  number  of 
stokers  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer,  but 
as  the  extra  hands  in  many  cases  work  on  brickfields 
or  are  employed  by  the  gas  companies  as  yard  labourers 
during  the  summer,  and  return  regularly  to  their  work 
every  winter,  their  work  may  be  considered  as  prac- 
tically continuous. (,J}  Amongst  the  coal  porters  there 
is  necessarily  some  irregularity  of  employment,  as  their 
work  is  to  a great  extent  dependent  upon  the  arrival  of 
ships..  It  is  stated  that  this  is  increased  by  the 
varying  sizes  of  the  cargoes,  and  that  employment 
would  bo  more  regular  if  tho  carrying  power  of  the 
ships  were  made  uniform.  The  men  are  said  to  work 
four  or  five  days  a week  in  tho  summer,  but  only  about 
two  days  a week  in  winter.  On  tho  other  hand,  some 
employers  consider  that  tho  irregularity  of  tho  employ- 
ment is  generally  exaggerated.  In  the  Rogent’s  Canal 
boats  are  continually  coming  in,  so  that  tho  coal  porters 
employed  there  by  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  have 
practically  regular  work  ; and  those  employed  at 
W apping  by  the  same  company  find  subsidiary  work  in 
unloading  barges  at  Stepney  during  the  intervals  of 
their  work  at  Wapping  ; so  that  although  they  only 
work  about  163  days  in  the  year  at.  the  latter  place, 
they  are  employed  altogether  about  250  days  in  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  out  of  the  15,00i>  coal  men  employed  in 
London,  about  12,000  are  permanent  workers,  and  the 
remaining  3,000  are  casual  men.  The  latter  do  about 
two  days’  work  in  the  week  in  winter,  and  are  employed 
on  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  and  go  haymaking  and  harvest- 
ing in  the  summer.  The  regular  men  are  said  to 
be  employed  as  much  as  possible,  but  in  very  busy 
times  an  odd  gang  of  casual  men  is  taken  on  and  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  regular  men.  (*°) 


420.  Very  few  allowances  in  addition  to  wages  are  Alton®* 
mentioned  in  connexion  wjth  these  trades.  The  South  * 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  however,  allots  land  for 
gardens  to  some  of  its  workmen  and  provides  oatmeal 
and  water  for  the  use  of  the  men  employed  in  the  retort 
houses.  Some  chemical  manufacturing  companies  allow 
a small  bonus  to  the  foremen  for  “ special  services,” 
or  to  men  engaged  in  particularly  dangerous  or  dis- 
agreeable work,  and  in  one  case  an  allowance  of  house 
coal  is  made  to  the  married  men.  (u)  The  only  de- 
ductions from  wages  which  are  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  deductions  for  sick  funds  or  insurance 
against  accidents  and  for  rent,  occur  in  connexion  with 
the  copper  workers  at  Swansea.  The  employers  ui 
this  industry  have  instituted  what  is  described  as  an 
“insurance  on  labour”:  Is.  a week  is  deducted  from 
wages,  and  another  Is.  added  by  the  employer,  ana 
this  sum  is  given  to  the  workman  at  Christmas  if  his 
work  has  been  satisfactory.  If  not,  the  deducted  money 
alone  is  paid  to  him  without  the  bonus.  It  is  also  a 


„ (,')  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  50.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  20. 21,  23.  f) 

Vol.  II.,  p.  61.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  ill.,  p.  40.  Answers  to  SchadvJes  of 
Questions,  p.  15S.  (‘)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  25.  (6)  Digest,  lol.  IIL.P- 

19-  <»>  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  as.  0)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  40.  • 

Vol.  111.  pp.  19,  81,  24.  (»)  Digest,  Vol  III.,  PI).  43,  44.  H 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  37  41,  49,  and  50.  (")  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  P-  45-  An5wera 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  388,  390. 
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grievance  in  sons  . «*  copper  works  that  the  Mr?  are  very  different  in  their  nature  mid  the  conditions 
are  insufficiently  lighted,  so  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  ot  employment,  it  wili^  he  noticed  ftat  the  ““age 


V MiKEl' 
ilSEOCS 

-!l9Ei 


buy  candles  to  work  by.  (>) 

421.  Thu  information  which  has  been  obtained  in  oral 
or  written  evidence  wiuh  regal’d  to  various  miscel- 
laneous trades  which  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with  is 
contained  in  the  following  table.  Although  the  trades 


wages  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  very  unequal, 
since  in  all  trades  but  two  they  lie  between  29s.  and 
2-ls.  I he  exceptions  are  the  glass  bottle  makers,  whose 
wages  are  considerably  above  the  average,  and  the  mat- 
makers,  whose  wages  are  considerably  below  it. 


Tun  showing  the  Menus  of  Returns  of  Weekly  W.ges  in  various  Miscellaneous  Industries  amuured  in 
descending  order.  & 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  74,  7G. 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  111., 
Appendix  LXXVII.  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p,  766. 


Class  of 

| Weekly 

Workmen. 

j Wage. 

| Glass  bottle  makers 

£ s.  d. 

2 2 0 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  85  - 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  64, 65, 66,  67, 1 Bakers 
aud  71.  Answers  to  Schedules  I 
of  Questions,  pp.  16,  17,  and  | 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  82.  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
pp.  70,  71. 


Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questio: 
p.  96. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  72 


Digest,  Vol.  IlL.pp.  91,  93,  96. 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III., 
Appendix  LX XXV. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  79.  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  67. 


Pottery  makers 


The  secretary  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  Yorkshire 
United  Trade  Protection  Society  gave  42s.  as  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  each  of  the  three  men  em- 
ployed in  a group.  This  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  a _ member  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  taken  the  average 
earnings  of  six  men,  aud  found  them  to  he  49s.  2d. 
for  the  maker,  47s.  2 d.  for  the  blower,  and  32s.  5 d. 
for  the  gatherer,  or  a general  average  of  42s.  lid., 
and  by  the  averages  given  by  the  Glass  Bottle  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  Lancashire,  which  are  53s. 
for  the  maker,  41s.  for  the  blower,  and  32».  Bd.  for 
the  gatherer,  or  a general  average  of  42s.  2d.  These 
estimates  are  also  very  near  those  obtained  from  the 
actual  wages  paid  by  an  important  Yorkshire  firm 
during  42  weeks  in  the  year  1890,  which  gave  an 
average  of  45s.  2d.  for  the  maker,  43s.  2d.  for  the 
blower,  and  29s.  9d.  for  the  gatherer,  or  a general 
average  of  39s.  4£d.(2) 

It  was  stated  by  a representative  of  the  Hull  Seed 
Crushers’  Branch  of  the  Dockers’  Union  that  press- 
men earn  from  30s.  to  40s.,  grinders  from  24s.  to  30s., 
and  parers  from  21s.  to  28s.  The  average  of  the 
three  classes  would  therefore  be  35s.,  27s.,  and  24s.  6 d., 
and  the  general  average  28s.  lOd. 

27s.  4d.  is  the  general  average  which  has  been  obtained 
from  seventeen  returns  with  regard  to  various  districts 
in.  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  eleven  were  eon- 
tamed  in  the  oral,  and  six  in  the  written  evidence.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  27 s.  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
average,  25s.  4d.,  obtained  from  the  rates  of  wages  in 
the  North  of  England,  quoted  by  a representative  of 
the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers,  and  the  average 
wages  of  bakers  in  London,  28s.  8d.,  quoted  by  the 
London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society. 

26s.  9fd  is  the  average  obtained  from  the  rates  of  wages 
quoted  in  the  oral  evidence  of  a representative  of  the 
United  Eiremen,  Dippers,  and  Placers’  Association, 
anil  in  the  written  evidence  of  four  societies  of  potters 
and  their  assistants.  The  rates  of  women’s  wanes 
were  not  included  in  obtaining  the  average. 

The  Hull  Mill  Sawyers  and  Wood  Cutting  Machinists’ 
Society  quotes  the  rate  of  wages  as  30s.  for  unionists, 
and  26s.  for  non-unionists,  which  would  give  an 
average  of  28s.,  and  the  Aberdeen  Saw  Mill  Workers’ 
Society  quotes  the  rates  of  wages  as  16s.  to  26s.,  which 
wonld  give  an  average  of  21s.  The.  arithmetic  mean  of 
these  two  results  has  been  taken. 

A representative  of  the  Journeymen  Butchers’  Society 
of  Birmingham  stated  that  wages  varied  from  18s.  to 
30s.  a week.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 

A representative  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assis- 
tants stated  that  the  average  wages  of  ndult  male  shop 
assistants,  including  the  value  of  their  board,  are 
about  22s.,  and  a representative  of  the  Liverpool'.and 
1 Jistiict  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’  Association 
stated  that  the  average  wages  are  20s.,  2Gs.,  or  30s., 
according  to  grade,  which  would  give  a general 
average  of  r5s.  id.  In  a table  of  the  wages  of  shop 
assistants  in  Scotland  the  average  wages  of  qualified 
male  assistants  in  16  different  trades  is  found  to  be 
24s.  5 \d.  The  amount  given  in  the  table  is  the 
average  of  these  three  results. 

In  tlie  oral  evidence  of  a represenlative  of  the  Mat  and 
Matting  Trade  Society  the  average  wages  were  said  to 
be  about  15s.,  and  in  the  written  evidence  from  the 
Cocoa  Fibre  Mat  Makers’  Society  the  average  wages 
are  said  to  be  19s.  4 hd.  in  London  and  16s.  3d.  in  the 
country.  The  average  of  these  three  amounts  has 
been  taken. 


* in  this  table  include  overwork  paid  for  according  to  “ catalogue 

O 0 P 


[§  421.] 
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L§  422.J  422.  Xu  those  trades  with  regard  to  which  any 

Recent  information  was  given  as  to  recent  changes  in  wages 
changes  in  there  was  generally  said  to  have  been  an  advance, 
wagcs'  although  a representative  of  the  London  Domestic 
Servants’  Union  made  the  statement,  which  he  was  how- 
ever unable  to  substantiate,  that  this  class  are  worse  off 
now  with  regard  to  wages  and  general  comfort  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  (')  It  was  stated  that  whereas  the 
wages  of  bakers  in  London  twenty-five,  years  ago  were 
24s.  or  25s.  a week  for  a foreman,  and  17s.  or  18s.  for  a 
second-hand,  they  are  at  present  30s.  for  a foreman 
and  25 s.  for  a second-hand,  and  that  in  Ireland  the 


wages  of  bakers  bad  advanced  in  sevens,, 

1890  from  12,.,  15..,  or  16.,  to  27.  3 11 

indeed  demied  L.y  employer  tiet  the 
Dundalk  had  been  so  great  as  the  men  had  i<a=evM  V 
lie  admitted  that  since  the  formation  of  the  union 
had  risen  from  24s.  to  27s.  a week.  (>)  KwP 
seed  crushers  mention  an  advance  in  wages  whicht 
taken  placo  since  the  strike  in  1889,  before  which  tw 
were  ve,v  Iow.0  The  most  complete  information  S 
regard  to  recent  fluctuations  in  wages  has  1 
from  the  glass  bottle  makers  and  i3  contained  Ilf 
following  table,  f)  tne 


Table  showing  the  Fluctuations 


in  the  Standard  Wages  of  Glass  Bottle  Makers  since  1845  in  the  three 
Districts. 


Principal 


wages  in  the  Statistical  Tables,  &c.  for  1891. 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Sub-con- 

tracts. 


Variations 


423.  Time-work  is  usual  in  the  less  skilled  of  the 
miscellaneous  trades,  piece-work  in  the  more  skilled. 
In  the  pottery  trade  the  two  systems  of  payment  are 
found  side  by  side,  the  unskilled  workmen  being  paid 
by  the  week,  the  skilled  by  the  piece.  (2)  A small 
amount  of  task-work  is  also  found  in  this  trade.  In 
the  baking  and  the  seed  crushing  trades  payment  by 
time  is  the  rule.  In  the  glass  bottle  makers’  industry  a 
combination  of  ^task-work  and  piece-work  prevails ; 
under  “ standard  wages  ” the  workman  produces  a 
given  number  of  a certain  kind  of  bottle  ; what  is  made 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  quantity  is  paid  by 
“ catalogue  wages,”  i.c.,  so  much  per  gross  extra.  The 
men  urge  that  time-wages  would  be  fairer  in  this  trade, 
since  bad  metal  or  tools  may  prevent  tho  workman 
from  turning  onb  tbe  ‘‘number,  and  so  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  he  loses  part  of  his  wages,  f) 

424.  The  practice  of  sub-contracting  was  mentioned 
once  in  connexion  with  the  baking  industry,  bub  tho 
only  case  in  which  it  would  appear  to  bo  at  all  prevalent 
is  in  the  pottery  trade ; and  here,  it  may  bo  noted,  the 
allusions  to  the  system  all  come  from  the  employers, 
one  of  whom  stated  that  “ practically  no  profits  are 
made  by  the  sub-contractor.”  (4) 

425.  Variations  iri  wages  are  most  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  bakers.  They  are  well  paid  in  Lancashire,  and 
especially  in  Manchester,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  notably  at  Norwich,  Southampton,  and 
Plymouth,  their  earnings  are  very  much  lower,  f)  In 
Ireland,  bakers’  wages  in  Cork  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  Belfast  or  Dublin  in  spite  of  longer  hours ; and 
again  the  rate  of  pay  in  Belfast  is  as  much  as  4s.  a week 
lower  than  that  in  Dublin.  (“)  It  was  stated  that  in 
London  all  the  wholesale  bakers  recognise  a uniform 
rate  of  wages;  other  employers  admit  the  desirability 
of  uniformity  in  this  matter,  but  find  a difficulty  in  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  unequal,  -no  two  shops  out  of  a 
dozen  working  on  the  same  system.  (’)  There  is  no 
standard  rate  of  wage  in  the  case  o f shop  assistants.  (*) 
In  some  industries  something  has  been  done  towards 
doing  away  with  unnecessary  variations ; the  seed 
crushers  of  Hull  gave  evidence  that  whereas  before 
1890  “there  were  hardly  two  mills  in  the  town  who 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  III,  p.  88.  (a)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
pp.  70,  426,431.  (*)  Digest,  Yol.  III.,  p.  74.  (')  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  pp.  16,  427-433.  (s)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  66.  (°)  Digest. 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  66, 60.  (T)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  71, 72.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,, 
p.  91. 


“ paid  the  same  rates,”  and  “in  one  firm  they  had 
“ three  different  rates  of  pay  for  precisely  the  same 
“ class  of  work,”  the  result  of  the  dispute  in  that  year 
was  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  this  direction!4) 

426.  The  most  important  case  of  seasonal  irregu-  immi: 
larity  of  employment  among  the  trades  in  question  is 
that  of  the  seed  crushers,  who  are  employed  from 
Novomber  to  May,  and  during  the  summer  months 
take  to  painting  or  dock  work.  The  men  admit  that 
the  seed  must  be  crashed  early  if  it  is  to  yield  its 
maximum  value,  and  that  oil-cake  must  be  sold  soon 
lest  it  should  turn  mouldy  on  the  manufacturers’  hands. 

They  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  season  to  which 
the  trade  is  now  confined  is  shorter  than  necessary, 
and  it  is  with  a view  to  lengthening  it  that  they  hare 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  overtime.  The  employers 
on  the  other  hand  urge  that  m view  of  foreign  com- 
petition any  interference  with  the  manufacturers’ 
freedom  of  policy  is  very  serious,  and  consider  that  the 
workmen  do  not  take  “ a proper  view  of  the  necessities 
“ and  exigencies  of  the  trade. ’’p)  The  glass  bottle 
makers  were  also  represented  ns  suffering  considerably 
from  irregularity  of  employment,  although  this  cir- 
cumstance would  appear  to  differ  in  different  branches 
and  localities.  A witness  from  the  “ Yorkshire  Dis- 
trict” stated  that  at  the  time  at  which  he  gave  evidence 
(November  1892)  33  per  cent,  of  the  glass  bottle  makers 
in  the  district  were  out  of  work,  and  a large  number 
were  idle  during  three  months  of  every  year.  He  sup- 
ported his  statement  by  tables  giving  the  returns  of 
workmen  and  of  unemployed.  (“)  Different  views 
were  taken  by  different  employers  as  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  these  representations;  one  of  them  ad- 
mitted that  since  the  McKinley  tariff  had  come  into 
force  he  had  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  provide 
regular  work  for  his  hands ; others  asserted  that  em- 
ployment was  continuous  in  tho  case  of  the  works  with 
which  they  had  to  do.(7)  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  glass  trade  is  to  some  slight  extent  seasonal 
in  certain  branches,  e.g.,  the  mineral  water  bottle  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  is  open  to  employers  to  either  intensify 
or  minimise  the  irregularity  by  the  arrangements  in  the 


') Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  (16.  71,  72.  (*)  Digest,  VoL  ML,  P * 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II 1 . Appendices  LXXV.  and  LAA-XL  («!• 


Statistical  Tables,  &c. 
(s)  Digest,  Vol.  III. 
p.  74.  Minutes  of  ' 
Vol  III,,  pp,  76, 77, 


once,  Y oi.  m.  .appenuices uaa - - _ 
&c.  lor  1891,  p.  204.  (*)  Digest.  Vol.  Ill,  P-^Y' 

L pp.  85-87.  Smith,  31,590.  . (9  Digest,  l ol - III 
Evidence,  Vol.  III.  Appendix  LXiX.  ( ) > 
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..  fforks.  Some  firms  make  a practice  of  stopping  to 
: ' rp|iair  furnaces  in  the  slack  time,  between  November 
and  February ; others  have  no  regular  time  for  repairs, 
and  keep  an  extra  house  in  which  work  can  Ire  carried 
on  without  interruption.  The  Lancashire  Glass  Bottle 
Manufacturers’  Association  guarantees  to  the  workmen 
in  its  employ  a portion  of  the  wage  in  case  of  accident  or 
stoppage  for  repairs.(')  Ocher  instances  of  irregularity 
of  employment  are  the  trades  of  pork  butchers  and 
Covent  Garden  porters ; of  the  former,  more  than  half 
are  thrown  out  of  their  trade  in  the  summer  and  take 
work  as  painters  or  labourers  ; the  Covent  Garden 
porters  are  busy  in  the  summer,  bnt  in  the  winter 
about  half  of  them  go  to.  the  gasworks  or  become 
costermongers ; the  Union  members,  however,  have 
permanent  employment.  (2)  Potters  and  sawyers  lose 
a certain  amount  of  time  in  the  year  through  incle- 
mency of  weather  or  seasonal  causes. (:1)  Domestic 
service  was  alleged  by  one  witness  to  be  a more 
irregular  employment  than  it  was  formerly,  because 
the  “ migratory  state  of  living’’  of  the  upper  classes 
led  to  the  engagement  of  servants  by  the  job  or  for 
short  periods. C) 

■ mca  427.  The  most  important  form  of  allowance  to  be 
.'■.Mao  noticed  in  the  trades  under  consideration  is  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  “ living  in.”  Domestic  service  is 
the  typical  instance  of  the  "living  in”  system;  the 
servant  receives,  in  addition  to  wages,  board,  lodging, 
and  sometimes  clothing.  One  witness  complained  of 
the  frequent  insufficiency  and  inferior  quality  of  the 
food  provided,  and  this  complaint  was  much  more 
strongly  urged  in  the  case  of  shop  assistants,  of  whom 
considerable  numbers  are  employed  under  the  same  sys- 
tem in  England.(“)  The  shopkeepers  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  denied  that  the  charge  as  to 
bad  food  was  of  at  all  general  application  ;(6)  but  Mr. 
Davis,  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assis- 
tants, asserted  that  he  knew  " as  a positive  fact  ” that 
while  employers  calculate  the  board  and  lodging  of  an 
assistant  as  equal  to  10s.  per  week,  it  does  not  cost  in  a 
large  business  more  than  4s.  6d.  per  week  ; “so  chat 
" really  this  living  in  system  is  a remnant  of  the  truck 
“ system,  by  which  the  employers  make  a profit  out 
“ of  the  actual  necessities  of  his  employes  in  addition 
“ to  the  profits  of  the  business. ”(7)  “Living  in”  is 
also  customary  in  the  case  of  barmen  and  barmaids. (8) 
It  used  to  be  common  among  unmarried  bakers  in 
country  towns,  but  it  has  been  objected  to  of  late  by  the 
men  as  tending  to  lower  wages ; in  Leicester  the  strike 
of  1891  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  custom. f)  Bakers 
in  London  are  generally  paid  to  a certain  extent  in 
bread  ; it  is  done  by  agreement,  and  the  employers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  workmen  are  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.  It  was,  however,  stated,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  a man  could  not  use  the  whole  allowance 
in  his  family  he  was  obliged  to  sell  some  of  it  at  a loss. 
No  case  of  this  kind  has  been  tried  under  the  Truck 
Acts,  bnt  since  the  passing  of  the  amended  Act  of  1887 
several  large  firms  have  stopped  the  allowance  and 
given  2s.  or  4s.  in  place  of  it.  The  practice  does  not 
prevail,  in  the  country. (10)  A money  allowance  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  baking  trade  is  known  as 
"sponging  money”;  workmen  who,  after  baking  by 
night,  return  to  the  bakehouse  during  the  day  in  order 
to  “set  the  sponge,”  receive  Is.  for  the  journey  to  and 
from  home.(‘ j Bonuses  in  the  form  of  money  arc  given 
by  one  or  two  firms  in  the  pottery  trade,  cither  for  regu- 
larity or  on  production. (12)  Shop  assistants  are  often 
given  a commission  on  the  sale  of  soiled  or  unseasonable 
goods,  but  it  was  asserted  by  one  witness  that  this  was 
really  a part  of  their  wages,  given  in  this  form  with  a 
view  to  the  deduction  from  it  of  fines,  which  cannot 
legally  be  deducted  from  wages. (i:i)  It  was  from  this 
class  that  the  most  serious  complaints  came  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deductions;  it  was  alleged  that  fines  varying 
Id.  to  2s.  6 d.  were  imposed  for  overy  trifling 
offence ; one  witness  had  known  girls  in  the  drapery 
trade  (where  fines  are  most  common)  to  lose  as  much  as 
a fortnight's  wages  iu  a period  of  one  or  two  months, 
and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  in  a house  employing  200 
assistants  probably  not  more  than  three  would  go 
through  a week  without  some  deduction  of  this 
nature  ^'1)  According  to  the  evidence  of  an  employer, 
hese  statements  are  probably  applicable  only  to  large 
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oouuioiisnmencs.  When  the  assistants  are  engaged 
they  agree  to  conlorm  to  the  rules  of  the  firm,  and 
thereby  agree  to  pay  fines  in  certain  cases;  moreover 
the  money  obtained  from  this  source  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  papers  for  the  use 
of  ihe  assistants.!1)  Glass  bottle  makers  are  liable  to 
cleauctums  from  wages  either  for  ineom  pi  etc  * 1 numbers , ” 
or  tor  badly  coloured  or  otherwise  faulty  bottles; 
at  the  Seaham  Harbour  Glass  Works  no  deduction 
is  made,  but  the  men  make  a.  few  dozen  extra,  above 
the  nominal  nnmber,  to  indemnify  the  employer  for 
bad  work  or  breakages. (-)  In  the  answers  from  the 
pottery  trade,  one  or  two  mentions  were  made  of  de- 
ductions tor  the  use  of  wheels  and  gas,f)  and  discipli- 
nary  fines  were  alluded  to  in  one  or  two  eases  in  various 


(ii.)  PROFIT  SHAEING  AND  CO-OPERATION.* 

428.  The  representatives  of  the  industries  under  profli- 
conBideratiou  were  almost  uuauimously  in  favour  of  the  sharing, 
introduction  of  a system  of  profit  sharing,  but  then- 
approval  was  based  upon  various  grounds.  Iu  a few 
instances  the  system  in  itself  was  valued  as  bein<- 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed and  as  giving  the  men  an  interest  in  their 
work  which  wages  alone  cannot  give.r*)  It  was  stated 
that  workmen  are  quite  capable  of  appreciating  this 
method  of  industrial  remuneration  in  spite  of  the 
necessary  delay  before  the  receipt  of  dividends,  and 
that  m the  glass  trade  at  any  rate  men  were  able  to 
save  sufficient  money  to  make  the  introduction  of  such 
a scheme  feasible. f)  In  the  majority  of  cases,,  how- 
ever, it  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a “ stepping  stone  in 
the  right  direction  ”('') ; and  though  likely  to  produce 
a better  feeling  than  exists  at  present  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  as  not  adequate  to  all  that  is 
required.^)  Most  of  the  witnesses  while  stating  that 
they  looked  beyond  profit  sharing  to  a better  system 
bad  no  clearer  idea  of  the  goal  to  which  it  was  tending 
than  that  it  was  a step  in  the  direction  of  “ a wider  and 
‘ ‘ broader  co-operation  than  we  have  yet  grasped  at, 

“ . . a more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.’’^) 

One  witness,  however,  pointed  out  that  profit  sharing 
should  lead  to  a system  of  industrial  partnership,  which 
he  defined  as  “ both  profit  sharing  and  loss  sharing.” 

Under  such  a system  every  workman,  while  receiving 
the  ordinary  wages,  would  have  some  capital  at  stake 
in  the  business  and  take  his  share  in  the  results, 
whether  loss  or  profit,  at  the  end  of  each  year.  This 
was  considered  a more  equitable  plan  than  profit 
sharing  alone,  under  which  the  capitalist  had  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  losses,  and  also  to  part  with 
the  profits  which,  might  have  enabled  him  to  meet  a 
period  of  depression.  Capital,  he  stated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  industrial  partnership  might  be  saved  from 
the  workmen’s  wages,  and  the  sums  which  are  now 
reserved  by  unions  and  societies  for  strikes  would  no 
longer  be  required  for  that  purpose  and  might  also  bo 
invested.  There  are,  it  was  acknowledged,  difficulties 
iu  the  way  of  such  a scheme,  since  the  men  might  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  fnnds  which  they  regard  as 
a weapon  of  defence;  but  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
made  the  plan  practicable  if  they  could  be  brought 
to  consent  to  it.('J)  Another  witness,  while  heartily 
approving  of  Industrial  Partnership,  feared  that  profit 
snaring  would  not  lead  to  it,  because  though  willing 
to  share  in  profits  the  men  would  be  “frightened” 
by  the  jirospect  of  a loss.C")  The  experience  of  profit 
sharing  in  these  industries  is  very  slight.  A few 
experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  made  among  house 
painters,  but  they  have  been  “ of  such  a limited  character 
“ that  it  would  be  premature  to  express  any  opinion 
“ upon  the  matter.  (n)  The  system  was  introduced 
into  a coachbuilding  firm  at  Derby  but  lapsed  “ owing 
“ to  bad  trade  perhaps.”  The  same  firm  introduced  it 
into  their  works  at  Lichfield,  and  it  is  “ still  in  opera- 
tion, and  on  the  whole  satisfactory.’^12)  A profit 
sharing  experiment  is  being  made  at  the  pottery  works 
of  Mr.  A.  Brownfield  which  is  being  “ watched  and 
“ supported  with  great  interest  by  the  workmen.” 

The  business  was  valued  at  20,000Z.  Mr.  Brownfield 
retained  his  interest  in  it  in  the  form  of  ordinary  and 
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debenture  shares.  The  interest  was  restricted  to  six 
per  cent,  on  debentures,  and  five  per  cent,  on  ordinary 
shares,  and  the  profits  which  remained  when  this 
interest  was  paid  were  divided  on  a“  unique  principle.” 
The  workmen  left  in  a certain  percentage  of  their  wages 
to  form  a reserve  fund  and  they  received  a share  in  the 
profits  in  proportion  to  this  percentage.  The  operative 
potters  have  subscribed  some  1,2007,.  as  shares  towards 
it.  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  “thoroughly  approved  of 
“ the  scheme,  and  believed  it  would  be  successful, 
“ because  so  much  can  bo  contributed  to  the  success  of 
“ it  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  workmen 
“ themselves.  Even  low  paid  workers  may  in  our 
“ trade  spoil  the  result  of  everybody  elso’s  work 
“ that  has  gone  before,  aud  the  co-operation,  in 
“ my  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  eminently  successful.” 
He  admitted  that  there  was  one  defect  in  the  scheme, 
that  it  is  only  shareholders  who  derive  any  benefit. 
He  would  like  to  see  it  extended  to  all  the  workers.{‘) 
The  most  important  instance  of  profit  sharing 
in  these  industries  is  the  scheme  introduced  by 
Mr.  Livesey  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s 
"Works.!"2)  Mr.  Livesey  stated  that  the  immediate 
cause  which  led  the  Company  to  adopt  the  system  was 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  or  retaining  the  allegiance  of 
the  workmen,  which,  was  “fast  passing  away”  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  under  the  influence  of  the  Gas 
Workers’  Union.  The  plan  was  not,  however,  new  ; in 
1875  a proposal  was  made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
sliding  scale  to  officers  and  workmen,  “ but  the 
“ directors  of  that  day  would  not  entertain  it.”  It  was 
revived  in  1886,  when  an  annual  bonus  dependent  on 
profits  was  given  to  the  officers  and  foremen,  but  it  was 
hot  till  1889  that  profit"  sharing  was  extended  to  the 
workmen.  The  scheme  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Livesey  in 
. October  1889  bound  any  workman  who  signed  the 
agreement  to  the  Company’s  service  for  twelve  months 
during  which  time  he  was  to  “serve  the  Company 
“ in  whatever  capacity  he  might  from  time  to  time  be 
“ employed  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  applying  to 
“ such  capacity.”  The  Company,  on  their  part,  paid 
the  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages,  and  guaranteed  that 
no  alteration  should  be  mado  in  wages  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  of  the  men,  aud  that  the  workman  should 
receive  a share  in  the  profits  in  addition  to  his  wages. 
“ For  the  purpose  of  making  a good  start  ” the  system 
of  bonuses  was  to  be  calculated  three  years  back.  No 
money  except  in  the  case  of  death  was  to  be  withdrawn 
during  the  first  year,  nor  during  the  first  five  years 
except  in  cases  of  death,  superannuation,  or  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Company.  A committee  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  workmen  aud  officers  was  to  be 
appointed  to  settle  details,  and  it  was  stated  that  “ the 
“ money  will  he  the  absolute  property  of  the  men 
“ exoept  in  the  case  of  a strike  or  wilful  injury  to  the 
‘ 1 Company  in  which  cases  aud  in  those  only  it  will  be 
“ forfeited  by  those  men  guilty  of  that  conduct.”!1) 
"When  this  scheme  was  brought  before  representatives 
of  the  men  at  the  Old  Kent  Eoad  Station  the  non- 
unionists  at  once  said,  “ it  is  the  finest  thing  we  have 
“ ever  heard  of  for  working  men,"  and  were  “exceed- 
ingly pleased  ” with  it.  The  unionists  said,  “ it  seems 
“ a good  thing  but  we  cannot  say  anything  about  it 
“ till  we  have  consulted  the  executive.”!'1)  At  the 
other  stations  the  unionists  did  not  appreciate  the 
scheme  and  it  was  thought  that  it  must  drop,  but  the 
non-unionists  began  to  ask  “ why  they  should  lose  such 
“ a good  thing,  because  the  unionists  disapproved  of 
“ it.”  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  offer  a share  in  the 
profits  to  any  man  who.  would  sign  the  agreement. 
Within  a week  it  was  signed  by  1,000  non-unionists, 
“ practically  all  the  free  men.”{5)  The  unionists,  how- 
ever, took  objection  to  certain  clauses,  and  therefore 
a few  alterations  were  made  at  a meeting  held  on 
November  21st.  The  first  clause  objected  to  was  that 
which  bound  the  men  to  twelve  months’  service, 
although  a note  appended  to  the  agreement  stated  that 
no  obstacle  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  man 
“ engaged  under  tlie  above  contract  who  may  wish  to 
“ leave  the  Company’s  employment  before  the  expira- 
“ tion  of  the  period  of  service  therein  agreed  for, 
“ provided  . . . the  engineer  shall  consider  that 
“ the  services  of  such  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
“ detriment  to  the  Company.”  “Under  that  agree- 
“ ment,”  Mr.  Blackburn  complained,  “it  all  lay  with 
“ the  engineer;  there  is  nothing  for  the  workman. 
“ You  are  bound  for  twelve  months  and  there  is,  no 
“ escape.”!6)  Objection  was  also  made  to  the  clause 
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binding a man  to  serve  the  Company  in  •• 

“ capacity  he  might  from  time  to  time  be  6mI  ?!  8 
though  it  was  stated  that  this  was  an  aiTaneeme 
provide  continuous  work  for  the  stokers  flurinTtt0 
summer  months.  The  third  clause  objected  to  wl  5* 

“ strike  or  wilful  injury”  clause,  under  which  mV,® 
Livesey  admitted  a man  who  hod  signed  the  nmfii 
sharing  agreement,  must  not  strike,  whatever  to 
provocation ; and  which  therefore  brought  the  , 
system  into  conflict  with  unionism.  This  clause  mT 
struck  out  of  the  agreement.!1)  The  fact  hn,'Vas 
that  three  Union  men  at  Vauxhall  signed  th S 
ment  by  stealth  and  that  tho  Company  refused  on  th 
request  of  the  Union  to  dismiss  them  was  made  th 
pretext  of  a strike,  which  began  in  December  188°  a! 
a former  workman  writing  to  Mr.  Livesey  express^  it 
■■they  (the  Union)  could  ,cc  that  tie 
“ meu  would  sign  the  agreement,  and  only  be  too  glad 
“ to  do  so  m preference  to  the  flimsy  allurements  of 
their  Uuion,  therefore  they  would  strike  pnrposelv 
“ to  crush  the  profit  sharing  scheme  whilst  in  the  bud 
“ ond  before  the  men  could  see  its  many  advan- 
“ tages.”(2)  Mr.  Livesey  stated  that  when  the  strike 
was  over  the  bonus  scheme  was  much  appreciated"  and 
its  results  were  extremely  good.  It  had  been  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  he  better  to  abolish  it  altogether 
but  he  found  that  “ the  only  anxiety  of  the  men  is  to 
“ sign  the  agreement.”!3)  Two  witnesses  employed  by 
the  Company  corroborated  this  statement  and  added 
that  the  men  “ are  only  sorry  that  more  cannot  join 
“ than  do  join.”!4)  Mr.  Livesey  stated  that  “they 
“ were  getting  the  best  results  ....  the  work 
“ was  never  so  well  done,”!5)  and  be  and  Mr.  Carpenter, 
an  engineer  of  the  Company,  gave  instances  of  the 
saving  of  time  and  material  due  to  the  system.  “ Pre- 
“ vious  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  it  was  & 

“ difficult  matter  to  get  the  stokers  to  do  the  proper 
“ amount  of  work,  they  would  not  put  the  proper 
“ quantity  of  coals  into  the  retorts  ....  now  I 
“ am  told  that  there  is  no  trouble  whatever  with  the 
“ stokers.”!6)  Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  the  scheme 
“ secures  the  goodwill  of  the  workman  and  the  desire 
“ on  his  part  to  economise  all  the  material,  expenditure 
“ and  cost  of  the  Company."!7) 


429.  With  regard  to  co-operative  production,  opinion  G ; 
in  these  industries  appears  to  be  divided.  It  was  in  no  ! 
instance  regarded  with  unqualified  approval  or  recom- 
mended for  immediate  adoption.  Though  in  one  case 
it  was  spoken  of  as  “ the  future  remedy  for  industrial 
evils  ” p it  was  more  often  regarded  merely  as  a 
palliative.  It  was  stated  that  it  might  lead  up  to,  but 
could  not  quite  reach,  the  desirable  object  that  those 
who  produce  profits  should  receive  at  least  the  bulk  of 
their  products.  (9)  In  another  instance  it  was  suggested 
as  a means  of  lessening  the  competition  between 
employers  and  employed.!10)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
stated  that  however  successfully  the  co-operative 
principle  might  be  applied  in  distribution,  it  was  in- 
applicable to  manufacturing  businesses,  in  which 
individual  judgment  and  a certain  speculative  element 
were  involved-!11)  1°  the  baking  industry  it  was  stated 
moreover  that  the  co-operative  company  is  in  some 
centres  more  oppressive  to  workmen  than  private 
employers,  and  is  “ never  better."  (IS)  The  experience  1 
of  co-operative  production  has  been  correspondingly 
various,  though  there  are  on  the  whole  more  cases  of 
success  than  of  failure.  No  instances  were  given  in 
the  building,  glass,  or.  pottery  trades.  In  the  cabinet- 
making  industry  the  majority  of  the  attempts  made  at 
co-operation  have  been  successful.  Co-operative  estab- 
lishments were  started  atOldham,  Nottingham,  Bath, and 
Bradford  (“)  as  the  result  of  disputes,  and  are  reported 
to  be  doing  fairly  well ; and  a new  or.e  is  in  contempla- 
tion at  Leeds.  The  Bradford  establishment  was  stated 
to  “ make  for  the  public,”  and  is  thus  exposed^to  com- 
petition; and  the  Leeds  one  “would  like  to  ” do  the 
same.  (-1)  The  only  co-operative  factory  in  London  is  a 
small  one  in  the  East  End  which  employs  only  four  or 
five  men;  and  an  attempt  to  establish  another  was 
made  by  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association, 
which  failed  although  there  was  “ no  opposition  to.  co- 
“ operation  in  the  society  and  no  idea  of  rivalry.  ( I 
“ Too  many  garret  masters  and  sweaters  to  contend 
“ with  ” was  given  as  the  probable  reason.  (,6)  »lutt 
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26,969.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  45.  Ham,  19,955.  I*)  Digest, VoUlLP-s- 
(“)  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  09.  (»1  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  P- 88. 

Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  267.  (ls)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  Jiii 

Whitley,  20,068.  (is)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  45.  Ham,  19,977-85.  ( / 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  289. 
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regard  to  co-operativo  bakeries  a failure  was  mentioned 
at  Cork ; (')  but  successful  instances  were  cited  at 
Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Stratford,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Bolton.  (’)  With  reference  to  Bolton,  Mr.  Jenkins 
stated  that  the  men  “ stop  at  those  places  a very  long 
“ time,  much  longer  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of 

doing  in  private  places  . . . and  take  a greater 
“ interest  in  their  work.”  (3)  The  system  was  stated 
to  have  been  satisfactory  among  the  mat-makers  of 
Manchester,  where  wages  have  been  raised  60  per 
cent.,  (4)  and  in  the  printing  trade  of  Newcastle,  Gates- 
head, and  Felling-on-Tyne.  (“). 

430.  The  only  instance  of  co-operative  distribution 
occurs  among  the  London  gas  workers.  A store  was 
started  at  the  time  of  the  South  Metropolitan  strike, 
and  is  worked  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  union. 
The  assistants  work  only  48  hours  a week,  and  they  are 
now  doing  a trade  of  90L  or  1001.  a week,  i8) 


(iii.)  SUPERANNUATION  FUNDS.* 

431.  No  mention  is  made  of  superannuation  funds 
a-  in  connexion  with  particular  works  and  partially 
• supported  by  the  employers,  throughout  the  industries 
here  under  review,  except  in  the  gas  and  coal  trades. 
A fund  of  this  nature  exists  in  connexion  with  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gasworks,  which  is  supported 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  employers  and  employed, 
and  pensions  are  granted  to  the  workmen  in  the 
firm  belonging  to  Mr.  Locket,  provided  that  they 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company  for  over  20 
years,  0 No  other  mention  was  made  of  the  existence 
of  any  funds  of  this  nature,  but  the  desire  for  their 
formation,  if  necessary  by  legislation,  was  expressed 
by  a representative  of  the  Gas  Workers’  and  General 
Labourers’  Union,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
Incorporated  Gas  Institute.  The  proposal  made  by 
the  former  witness,  Mr.  Taylor,  was  to  the  effect 
that  old  ago  pensions  should  be  provided  by  the  State 
by  means  of  a progressive  income  tax  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  death  dues.  The  wages  of  the  workman,  this 
witness  maintained,  were  such  as  to  make  thrift  im- 
possible  without  lowering  his  standard  of  life.  (M)  The 
latter  suggested  the  formation  of  a central  pension 
fundbygim  companies  and  corporations  “into  which 
“ »1|  employers  and  employed”  should  contribute  “a 
fair  and  equal  amount  based  on  per-centage  of  the 
“ amount  received  by  the  employod.”  These  contri- 
butions were  to  bo  made  compulsory  by  the  union  of 
all  the  gas  companies  and  corporations,  or  if  necessary, 
by  means  of  legislation  (")  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
special  advantage  of  the  formation  of  this  central  fund 
was  that  the  removal  of  a man  from  one  works  to 
another  would  not  interfere  with  the  amount  of  claim 
ho  would  eventually  have  upon  the  general  fund. 
Nevertheless,  the  compulsory  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  or  corporation  would  cause  an  increase 
in  the  working  expenses,  and  consequently,  at  any  rate 
in  municipal  works,  the  ratepayers  would  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gas  workers.  This  was  acknowledged 
to  be  an  objection. 

i-  ru^es  °f  the  Workmen’s  Superannuation 

iund  connected  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas- 
works were  handed  in  to  the  Commission.  This  fund 
was  established  in  1855  by  the  late  Thomas  Livesey, 

. secretary  to  the  Company.  Its  rules  were  revised 
in  1864  and  again  in  1880.  In  1887  the  amount  of  the 
superannuation  benefits  was  increased  by  the  directors, 
auu  in  1891  the  rules  were  again  revised  and  the  benefits 
still  further  increased.  The  entire  management  of  the 

l5encl*ts  in  connexion  with  trade  unions,  sea 

“b  gf- » &£.  Z 


of”tdl,iSr“d“rtek°n  tbs  ComP»i>5'-  The  secretary 
of  the  Company  and  any  two  directors  for  the  timh 
msnfmSi  honorary  secretary  and  trustees 

ut +1  ly'T  Au/  dlsPutes  as  to  the  rights  of  members 
th®  fun,d. arc  referred  for  the  time 
Deing  to  the  trustees  for  settlement.  Their  dpeisirm  in 
wmmg,  signed  by  any  two  of  them,  is  “ W “on 
cinsive  as  to  the  matters  ia  dispute  ”.  (')  Formerly 
membership  of  this  fund  was  optional,  but  in  1885  by 

PulsorvI1n10n'T’h  016  0lthe  w?rkmun.  it  was  made  coral 
^ Thc  subscriptions,  which  are  payable 
weekly,  vary  from  od.  to  Is.,  a higher  scale  of  benefits 
the  higher  subscription,  The  Com- 
EnffebeS  annually  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  members  “ gross  subscriptions  for  the 
«<  K5.>ye£ri  “ f,  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the 
tunct.  Back  subscriptions  may  be  paid  either  in 
,su“  .or„,n,'Teekly  instalments.  Benefits  are 
^ranted  by  this  fund  m case  of  injury  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  duly  in  the  Company’s  service,  in  the  case 
ot  infirmity  which  is  not  the  result  of  the  member’s  bad 
conduct,  and  m that  of  old  age.  “Retiring allow- 
ances are  also  granted  to  subscribers  of  not  less  than 
25  years  standing  and  not  less  than  55  years  of  age 
who,  not  having  received  benefit  from  the  fund,” 
desire  to  retire  before  they  can  claim  their  full  pension. 
A pension  is  granted  to  subscribers  of  not  less  than  25 
years  standing  when  they  attain  to  the  age  of  65. 
Members  who  retire  or  are  discharged  from  the  service 
ot  the  Company  receive  certain  specified  amounts  as 
compensation.  Compensation  is  also  payable  either  to 
the  widow  or  young  children,  or  if  there  be  no  widow- 
er young  children,  to  any  children  over  20  years  of  age 
°r,“®  father  or  mother  of  the  deceased  member,  pro- 
vided the  said  member  has  not  received  any  benefit 
from  the  fund.  The  amount  of  benefit  payable  as 
retiring  allowance  to  members  over  55  years  of  a<te  in 
case  of  infirmity,  and  to  members  over  65  years  of  age 
as  superannuation  allowance,  varies  with  the  rate  of 
contribution  paid,  the  number  of  years  of  membership 
ol  the  land,  and  the  age  of  the  member  in  question  at 
the  time  of  joining  the  fund.  Members  who  joined  at 
the  age  ol  20  and  who  have  paid  Gd.  a week  for  44-  years 
are  then  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  22s.  6d.  per  week.  I3) 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1891, 62  annuitants 
were  in  receipt  of  a total  sum  of  mor  e than  16k(4) 


2.HOU  11 S. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  HOURS. 

•133.  The  following  tabular  statements  of  hours  have  I.  Bnir.n- 
beon  drawn  from  the  written  evidence  sent  to  the  Com-  IHG  A!fD 
mission  and  the  “ Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  ggSSS? 
Trad?  Unions  ” for  1891  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  sourC(,s  nf' 

1 he  information  thus  obtained  has  been  supplemented  information 
where  necessary  by  chat  derived  from  the  Returns  of  m®thod 
Hours  of  Work  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  with  1”“* 
1891.  The  method  that  has  been  followed  in  dealing 
with  these  materials  is  that  explained  in  the  Statements 
of  Hours  in  the  Summary  of  Group  A.,  Part  II.  (§115). 

It  must  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  returns  give  the 
average  weekly  hours  throughout  the  year,  whilst 
others  give  the  hours  for  summer  and  winter  separately 
and  do  not  state  what  portion  of  the  year  is  included 
respectively  in  these  divisions.  In  such  cases  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  summer  and  winter  averages 
has  been  taken  to  represent  the  average  hours  through, 
out  the  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  of  the 
trades  at  least  the  summer  hours  would  be  worked  for 
more  than  six  months.  In  a few  instances  the  hours 
of  work  in  winter  are  said  to  be  “from  light  to  dark,” 
and  this  has  been  taken  as  equivalent  to  45  hours ’a 
week. 


i of  Superannuation  Fund.  (2)  Digest.  VoL  III.,  n 45 
Superannuation  Fund.  (')  Minnies  of  .Evidence,  Vo).  Ill' 
.BIX.  Digest,  Vol.  I II.,  p.  -15. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§433.]  Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  Building  and  Oognato  Trades  arr 

in  ascending  order  of  Hours.*  an§c“ 


References. 

Class  of  Workmen. 

Weekly 

Remarks. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  aud  Report  on  Trade 
"Unions  for  1891,  pp.  193-197. 
Returns  on  Horn's  of  Work, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  pp.  21-23. 

' 

Masons  - 

50-80 

In  the  returns  for  119  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
masons  are  found  to  be  AS-Afe  in  summer  and  47°  J 
in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  has  th,™ 
fore  been  taken  as  50£f£  In  the  returns  for  135 
districts  given  by  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Friendly 
Society  the  average  hours  are  found  to  be  52254 
summer  and  4G§^  in  winter.  The  average  fo2,!,, 
whole  year  has  therefore  been  taken  as  49$m 
the  returns  for  46  districts  given  by  the" ’United 
Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Scotland  the 
average  hours  throughout  the  year  are  found  to  be 
5f  The  number  given  in  the  table  is  the  average 

of  these  three  results.  The  average  obtained  for  the 
: year  1890  in  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Horns  of 

Work  is  50-59. 

M mutes  ot  Evidence,  Yol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Slaters 

50-84 

In  the  returns  for  93  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
slaters  are  found  to  be  53£$  in  summer  and  47AM.  in 
winter.  The  average  for  tlie  whole  year  has  therefore 
been  taken  as  50£J$. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vo!.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Masons’  labourers 

50-95 

In  the  returns  for  114  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
mason’s  labourers  are  found  to  bo  53f|  in  summer 
and  48AV  in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole 
year  has  therefore  been  taken  as  50|aa. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Yol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Bricklayers’  la- 
bourers. 

61-19 

In  the  returns  for  109  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
bricklayers’  labourers  are  found  to  be  54-J^  in  summer 
and  48^&  in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year 
has  therefore  been  taken  as  Sl^yt. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX. 

Plasterers’  la- 

bourers. 

51-20 

In  the  returns  for  105  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
plasterers’  labourers  are  found  to  be  54^1^  in  summer 
aud  48f£  in  winter.  The  average  for  me  whole  year 
has  therefore  been  taken  as  51-^. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Yol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  160-163. 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  pp.  10-11. 

Bricklayers 

51-45 

In  the  returns  for  108  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  for 
bricklayers  are  found  to  be  54^  in  summer  anil 
‘l&rihr  in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  In  the  retains  for 

177  districts  given  liy  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society  the  average  hours  are  found  to  be  55  in 

summer  and  48-A?r  in  winter.  The  average  for  the 
whole  year  has  therefore  been  taken  as  51-£f|.  The 
number  given  in  the  table  is  the  mean  of  these  two 
results.  The  average  obtained  for  the  year  1890  in 
Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work  is  50-03. 

.Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  H., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  185-188. 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  16-17. 

Plasterers 

51-86 

In  the  returns  for  1 1 1 districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hoars  for 
plasterers  are  found  to  be  53|Af  in  summer  and 
in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  has  there- 
fore been  taken  as  51^?.  In  the  returns  for  94 
districts  given  by  the  National  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Plasterers  the  average  hours  throughout  the  year 
are  found  to  be  52£§.  The  number  given  in  the 
table  is  the  mean  of  these  two  results.  The  average 
obtained  for  the  year  1890  in  Parliamentary  Returns  of 
Hours  of  Work  is  54-91. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  aud  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1891,  pp.  189-192. 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  pp.  18-19. 

Plumbers  - 

51-88 

In  the  returns  for  112  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  ot 
plumbers  are  found  to  be  54^. in  summer  anil 
50^.  in  winter.  The  average  for" the  whole  year  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  52£$$.  In  the  returns' for 
107  districts  given  by  the  United  Operative  Plumbers 
Association  the  average  hours  are  fouud  to  be  52Li 
in  summer  and  50  >n  winter.  The  average  for  the 

whole  year  has  therefore  been  taken  as  51|ftJ. 
number  given  in  the  table  is  the  mean  of  these  two 
results.  The  average  obtained  for  the  year  1899  "• 
| Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work  is  51  •*«  • 

* The  Returns  from  which  the  hours  have  been  obtained  arc  for  ISfll  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  briekmakers  and  coachnmVers. 
which  are  for  1890,  and  these  of  coopers,  in  which  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  are  for  1880  or  1891..  Returns  of  Hours  of.  Labour  m me 


» classes  of  workmen  for  .Tuly  1898,  have  been  si 


■ lsuo  or  isui.  Jseturns  ot  noun  oi 

o the  Commission  by  the  National  AssoC'ationof-'un 
...  ..  > slight  that  it  nas  nm 
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va  '*■“  “»“*  of  Eet™f  of  WooUy  Honrs  rfLnbonr  j„  the  Building  and  Cognate  Trade.  arranged  r§ « 

in  ascending  order  of  Honrs— continued  ° 


References. 

Class  of  Workmen. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendices  XXX.  and  XXXIII. 
Statistical  Tables  and  Report 
on  Trade  Unions  for  1891, 
pp.  176-179.  Returns  on  Hours 
of  Work,  ordered  hy  the  House 
of  Commons,  1890,  pp.  12-15. 

Carpenters  and 
joiners. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix  XXX.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Report  on  Trade 
Unions  for  1890,  pp.  180-185. 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  p.  16. 

House  painters  - 

Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on 
Trade  Unions  for  1891 , pp.  1 98 
to  200.  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  pp.  40-45.  Re- 
turns on  Hours  of  Work,  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons, 
1890,  p.  24. 

Cabinet-makers  - 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
pp.  54-57. 

Coopers  - 

Returns  on  Hours  of  Work 
ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  1890,  p.  29. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, p.  53. 

Coachmakers 

Returns  on  Hours  of  Work 
ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  1 890,  pp.  8-9. 

Brickmakers 

Remarks. 


In  the  returns  for  118  districts  given  hy  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Builders  ihe  average 
hours  of  carpenters  and  joiners  are  found  to  ho 
58£fg  in  summer  and  49§££  in  winter.  The  average 
for  the  whole  year  has  therefore  been  taken  as  51§?}. 
In  the  returns  for  298  districts  given  hy  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  the  average 
hours  are  found  to  he  54/^A;  in  summer  and  51§§$  in 
winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  has  there- 
fore been  taken  as  53/J/j.  In  the  returns  for  8G 
districts  given  by  the  General  Union  of  Operative 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  the  average  hours  throughout 

. the  year  are  found  to  be  50}}},  and  in  the  returns  for 
100  districts  given  by  the  Union  of  Associated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  the  average  hours  throughout 
the  year  are  found  to  he  Sl^aa.  The  number  given 
in  the  table  is  the  average  of  these  four  results.  The 
average  obtained  from  Parliamentary  Returns  of 
Hours  of  Work  is  53-12. 

In  the  returns  for  109  districts  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  the  average  hours  of 
house  painters  are  found  to  be  54§}g  in  summer  aud 
in  winter.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  51/,%.  In  the  returns  for  48 
districts  given  hy  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  House 
Decorators  and  Painters  the  average  hours  are  found 
to  be  55-g§  in  summer  and  53-j^j  in  winter.  The 
average  for  the  whole  year  has  therefore  been  taken 
as  54-j%.  In  the  returns  for  G6  districts  (of  house 
painters  only)  given  hy  the  National  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters  and 
Decorators  the  average  hours  throughout  the  year  are 
found  to  be  58£$.  The  number  given  in  the  table  is 
the  average  of  these  three  results.  The  average  ob- 
tained from  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work 
is  54-96. 

In  the  returns  for  51  districts  given  by  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Cabinet  Makers  the  average  hours  are  found 
to  be  54-4.  In  the  returns  for  16  districts  given  l>y 
the  United  Operative  Cabinet  and  Chair  Makers’ 
Society  of  Scotland  the  average  hours  are  found  to  be 
51-43.  In  the  returns  for  12  districts  given  by  the 
Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association  in  Answers  to 
the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission 
the  average  hours  are  found  to  he  54-99.  The 
number  given  in  the  table  is  the  average  of  these  three 
results.  The  hours  quoted  in  different  districts  range 
from  60  to  51,  but  in  38  cases  are  said  to  be  54.  The 
average  obtained  from  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Honrs 
of  Work  is  54-55. 

This  is  the  average  obtained  from  sis  returns  to  the 
Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission.  In 
two  cases  in  which  the  hours  are  given  as  nine  a day 
this  has  been  taken  as  equivalent  to  54  a week. 

This  is  the  average  obtained  from  47  returns,  of  which 
46  are  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  on 
Honrs  of  Labour,  and  one  in  the  Answers  to  the 
Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission. 
The  hours  given  in  these  returns  vary  from  60  to  51, 
but  in  30  returns  are  said  to  be  54. 

This  is  the  average  obtained  from  36  returns,  in  which 
the  hours  given  vary  from  67j~  io  46.  Whenever  the 
hours  were  given  separately  for  summer  and  winter 
the  mean  has  been  taken. 


Weekly 


51-92 


53-06 


53-6 


54-16 


54-G9 


55-15 


^34.  It  will  he  seen  that  there  is  great  uniformity 
amongst  the  average  hours  thus  obtained  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  building  trades  proper ; the 
hours  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the  house  painters 
U'*ng  between  50}  and  52.  The  hours  of  coachmakers, 
coopers,  cabinet-makers,  and  house  painters  aud  decora- 
tors all  lie  between  53  and  54}  ana  thus  approximate 
closely  to  the  average  hours  of  other  skilled  industries, 
the  local  variations  in  the  hours  worked  by  the  same 
class  of  workmen  are  however  considerable.  Thus  the 
hours  quoted  by  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  for  masons  vary  in  different  districts  from  61} 
to  47  in  summer  and  from  60  to  40  in  winter,  and  a 

I 76978. 


similarly  large  range  of  variations  occurs  in  other 
trades. 

435.  There  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  the  Recent 
hours  of  labour  in  these  trades  during  recent  years,  reductions 
Thus  the.  present  hours  of  carpenters  in  Dublin  are  54  n 0Hrs' 
a week,  hut  from  1872  to  1890  they  worked  60}  hours  a 
week,  and  joiners  in  Wales  are  now  working  54  hours 
where  they  worked  63  hours  about  30  years  ago. 

Similarly  masons  in  Scotland  in  1860  worked.  57  hours 
a week,  but  the  honrs  were  reduced  to  51  in  1861  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  1871  in  Glasgow.  In  Leeds,  how- 
ever, the  honrs  of  masons  have  advanced  since  1876 
from  48  to  50,  although  the  shorter  time  is  still  worked 
Pp 
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in  Lancashire  ; but  30  years  ago  both  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  said  to  have  worked  60  hours  in  summer  and 
from  light  to  dark  in  winter.(')  The  weekly  hours  of 
coachmakers  have  also  been  reduced  during  a com- 
paratively recent  period  from  60  to  54.  In  some  dis- 
tricts a 54  hours’  week  had  been  obtained  before  1879, 
but  the  hours  were  increased  in  that  year  to  56§.  In 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  however,  they  have  again 
been  reduced  to  54,  and  a reduction  has  also  taken 
place  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  throughout 
the  North  of  England.  The  hours  of  coopers  in  the 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  district  were  reduced  from  57  to 
56  in  1891. 0 This  gradual  process  of  reductionin  hours 
may  be  seen  more  generally  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  average  weekly  hours  in  the  various  building 
and  cognate  trades  during  the  years  1850,  1860, 1870, 
1880,  and  1890 


Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Hours 
obtained  from  the  Returns  on  Hours  of  Work 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1890.* 


Class  of  'Workmen. 

1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Bricklayers 

_ 

_ 

52-81 

50-03 

Masons 

58'30 

56-41 

54-18 

52-21 

50-59 

Plumbers 

•58-11 

56-94 

53-85 

01-45 

0l-47t 

Carpenters  ancl  joiners 

- 

56-35 

5S-8S 

53-12 

Cabinet-makers 

CO'Ol 

CO-19 

67-09 

65-63 

54-65 

Coachmakers  - 

00-04 

60-05 

67-48 

54-94 

54-65 

Plasterers 

59-6 

69-5 

54-75 

54-75 

54-9f 

House  painters 

60-15 

59-64 

55-58 

55-20 

54'96 

Brickmakers  - 

57-96 

57-63 

50-65 

B5'34 

55-15 

436.  A large  amount  of  overtime  appears  to  be 
worked  by  carpenters  and  joiners.  One  witness  stated 
that  systematic  overtime  was  the  greatest  evil  in  the 
trade,  and  that  he  had  himself  worked  from  6 o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  9 or  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  even  till  midnight.  Overtime  was 
sometimes  worked  in  the  West  End  of  London  for  the 
convenience  of  private  individuals,  but  chiefly  in  the 
City  and  the  great  public  thoroughfares.  The  witness 
did  not,  however,  wish  for  the  entire  abolition  of  over- 
time, as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  extra  savings  on 


the  part  of  energetic  men.(‘)  Several  of  ffin 
object  to  overtime  work  on  the  ground  that  nth  ons  : 
M-e  thus  kept  out  of  employment,  and  the  BeSSS? 
Gateshead,  and  district  branch  of  the  AmaEh 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  suctel 
practically  abolishing  overtime  on  new  work 
I.  being  allowed  to  be  worked  hjA 

the  finish  of  a house  or  ship  ; on  old  work  and  Zl  . 

“ no  restriction  is  placed. ’’ft  Tbe  Cambridge  bS 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  on  t? 
other  hand  states  that  "during  summer  mLvwoA 
men  desire  to  work  overtime  . . mrHrai  i 
“ those  away  from  home  working  in' the  country  -® 
Overtime  in  the  building  trades  is  usually  paid  /o',,  i 
a higher  rate,  such  as  time  and  a half  or  time  and  ! 
quarter.  Night  shifts  are  not  common  except  for 
painters,  by  whom  they  arc  said  to  be  a good  deal 
worked.  0 Sunday  work  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  the 
building  trade,  and  only  worked  as  a rule  inoaseof 
breakdowns  in  mills,  &c.  It  is  usually  paid  for  as 
double  time,  ft  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
overtime  worked  as  a rule  by  either  cabinet  makers  or 
coopers,  although  the  hours  worked  by  the  Jewish 
cabinetmakers  in  their  homes  or  sweating  shops  are 
excessively  long.ft  The  members  of  the  DubhnCitv 
branch  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association  are 
agitating  for  the  abolition  of  all  overtime  work  in  order 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  National 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Coopers  of  Newcastle  has 
been  successful  in  a similar  effort  and  has  thus  obliged 
some  employers  to  engage  additional  men,  although 
with  a consequent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  men 
who  gave.  up  working  overtime.  The  coopers  who 
make  herring  barrels  in  the  North  of  Scotland  are  said 
to  be  badly  organised,  and  in  consequence  to  work  very 
long  hours  for  small  pay.(7)  J 

437.  The  tabular  statements  of  hours  in  the.printing  i 
and  cognate  trades  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  1 
Commission  and  the  “ Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  s 
Trade  Unions  ” for  1891  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  ir 
The  information  contained  in  these  sources  has  been 
supplemented  by  'that  in  the  oral  evidence,  and  the 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurat 
(375,  1890).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  average 
hours  for  different  classes  of  labour  for  the  year  1890 
which  have  been  obtained  from  the  last-mentioned 
returns,  most  of  which  come  from  employers  of  labour, 
are  in  close  agreement  with  the  averages  obtained 
from  the  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions  and  the 
“ Statistical  Tables,  &c.,”  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
returns  are  made  by  the  unions  of  employed. 


Table  showing  the  Moan  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Hours  worked  by  Members  of  various  Societies  in  the  Printing 
and  Cognate  Trades. 


References. 

Society. 

1 

Weekly 

1 

REMARKS. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  80 — 85.  Digest,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  60.  Statistical  Tables, 
&c.,  pp.  244-5.  Parliamentary 
Returns  on  Hours  of  Work  | 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com-  ! 
moos,  1890,  pp.  43-44. 

■ 

Scottish  Typogra- 
phical Associa- 
tion. 

53-44 

53^-  is  the  average  number  of  hours  obtained  from  the 
answers  of  16  branches  of  the  Scottish  Typographical 
Association,  which  give  hours  varying  from  51  to  56 ; 
and  53l  is  the  average  number  of  hours  obtained  from 
the  returns  of  27  branches  of  the  Association  quoted 
in  the  “ Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trades 
Unions  ” for  1891,  which  give  hours  varying  from  51 
to  57.  The  average  given  in  this  table  therefore  is  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  these  two  results.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  that  in  each  case  only  one  branch 
returns  53|  hours  as  the  actual  number  worked,  whilst 
| 10  branches  in  the  former  case  and  12  branches  in  the 

latter  give  54  as  the  actual  number.  The  average 
obtained  from  14  returns  for  the  year  1890  in  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work  is  53$. 

years. 

t The  averages  taken  from  the  same  sources  us  those  used  foi-  the 
preceding  years  are,  in  the  case  of  plasterers,  5V73,  and  in  the  case  of 
plumpers,  61 '03,  but  these  averages  are  modified  by  those  from  the 
additional  returns  for  the  year  1890.  It  is  probable  that  if  similar 
returns  coma  nave  oeen  obtained  for  the  previous  years  the  increase 
m hours  in  1890  would  not  appear. 

54(56  •Disast’  VoL  U-  PI1'  33'  3B-  87,  38, 39, 48.  (=)  Digest,'  Vol.  II.,  pp. 


(*)  Digest,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  36.  (*)  Answers  to  Schediiles  of  Questions 

P-  21.  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  33,38.  (’)  Answers  to  SoheduI.es  « 
tions.  p.  768.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  42.  Is)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 

(“)  Dipest,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  46  and  46.  (7)  Answers  to  Schedules 
Questions,  p.  45.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65. 
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•r«]  I**1*  showing  th6  MeanS  °f  Eetnrns  of  ^ekly  Hours  b7  Members  of  various  Societies  in  the  Printing 

and  Cognate  I rades — cnnhnn.r.rl  ° 


References. 

Society. 

Weekly 

REMARKS. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, p.  93.  Digest,  Vol.  III., 
p.  54.  Statistical  Tables,  &c., 
p.  246.  Parliamentary  Returns 
on  Hours  of  Work  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  1890, 
p.  44. 

Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Litho- 
graphic Printers. 

58-66 

The  average  given  iu  the  table  is  that  obtained  from  the 
returns  of  39  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Lithographic.  Printers  quoted  in  the  “ Statistical  Tables 
j and  Report  on  Trade  Unions  ” for  1891,  which  give 
numbers  of  hours  varying  from  50  to  55.  In  18  cases 
! the  actual  number  of  hours  worked  is  given  as  54.  In 
j the  oral  evidence  it  was  said  that  the  average  hours 
were  54  in  England  and  51  or  524  in  Scotland,  which 
would  give  a general  average  of  about  53.  In  the 
written  evidence  the  hours  were  given  as  from  52.V  to 
55,  which  would  give  an  average  of  58}.  The  average 
given  in  the  table,  which  is  obtained  from  more  com- 
plete data  than  either  of  these  results,  is  also  seen  to 
lie  between  them.  The  average  obtained  from  11 
returns  for  the  year  1890  in  Parliamentary  Returns 
of  Honrs  of  Work  is  54-^j. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  58  - 

Printers’  Labourers’ 
Union. 

54 

The  regular  hours  are  54,  but  one  or  two  nights  a week 
are  worked  in  addition. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, p.  94. 

Printing  Machine 
Managers’  Trade 
Society. 

54 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  55  - 

Lithographic  Stone 
and  Zinc  Pre- 
parers’ Society. 

54 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  56  - 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  72 — 80.  Digest,  Vol. 
HI.,  p.  56.  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns on  Hours  of  Work  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons, 
1890,  pp.  42-44. 

London  Society  of 
Compositors. 

Typographical  As- 
sociation. 

54-02 

It  is  stated  that  54  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  for  day 
work,  and  that  for  night  work  they  are  slightly  less. 

54s'j  is  the  average  number  of  hours  obtained  from  the 
answers  of  26  branches  of  the  Typographical  Associa- 
tion, 16  of  which  give  54  as  the  number  of  hours  worked, 
whilst  the  others  give  numbers  varying  from  51  to  56. 
In  the  answer  referring  to  the  Association  as  a whole, 
it  is  said  that  the  hours  are  from  51  to  54,  and  “ gene- 
rally the  latter.”  In  the  oral  evidence,  however,  it 
was  stated  that  the  usual  hours  were  about  53  for  day 
work  and  52  for  night  work.  The  average  obtained 
from  42  returns  for  the  year  1890  in  Parliarnentary 
Returns  of  Honrs  of  Work  is  54^. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  85 — 92.  Statistical 
Tables,  &c.,  p.  247.  Parlia- 
mentary Returns  on  Hours  of 
Work  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  1890,  pp.  44-45. 

Bookbinders  and 
Machine  Rulers’ 
Consolidated 

54- 12 

544  is  the  average  number  of  hours  obtained  from  the 
answers  of  20  branches  of  the  Bookbinders  and  Machine 
Rulers’  Consolidated  Union,  which  give  hours  varying 
from  52  to  59 ; and  54T'B  is  the  average  number  of 
hours  obtained  from  the  returns  of  45  branches  of 
the  society  quoted  in  the  “ Statistical  Tables  and 
Report  on  Trades  Unions  ” for  1891,  which  gvie  hours 
varying  from  51  to  56.  The  average  gives  in  this 
table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  two  results.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  13  branches  in  the  former  ease, 
and  27  in  the  latter,  give  54  as  the  actual  number 
of  hours  worked.  The  average  obtained  from  19 
returns  for  the  year  1890,  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns 
of  Hours  of  Work  is  54^. 

Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  63  - 

Dublin-  Typogra- 
phical Provident 
Society. 

56 

The  majority  of  the  offices  are  said  to  work  56  hours  a 
week,  though  a few  work  57  hours. 

Digest,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  go  - 

National  Union  of 
Paper  Mill  Work- 

72 

The  men  are  employed  on  two  shifts,  those  on  tlio  day- 
shift  working  78  and  those  on  the  night  sliift,66  hours 
a week.  The  number  given  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
these  numbers. 

38.  It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  there  is  439.  The  hours  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  have  Recent 
onsiderable  uniformity  in  the  number  of  regular  hours  been  considerably  reduced  during  recent  years.  Thus  reductions 
hot  t *?  different  branches  of  the  printing  and  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Scottish  in  hours. 
ok  trades,  the  average  being  close  upon  54  in  almost  Typographical  Association,  whose  hours  were  reduced 
veiy  case.  The  exceptions  are  a comparatively  small  from  54  to  52 ^ in  1891,  are  said  to  have  worked  60 
ociety  of  printers,  which  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  hourB  a week  some  20  years  ago,  and  the  members  of 
e members  of  which  are  said  usually  to  work  56  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Typographical  Association, 
ours  a week,  and  the  National  Union  of  Paper  Mill  whose  regular  hours  on  newspaper  work  are  now  60  a 
yorKers,  the  members  of  which  work  78  or  66  hours  a week,  are  said  to  have  until  very  recently  worked  70 
tli  ’ M tbey  are  employed  upon  the  day  or  hours  a week.  (’)  Seven  branches  of  the  Scottish  Tvpo- 

cla  n f “ sb¥t.  The  conditions  of  labour  of  the  latter  graphical  Association  and  thirteen  branches  of  the 
tn  t?  ° w°rke.ra  arc.  however,  in  all  respects  dissimilar  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  suc- 
tdose  of  printers  or  bookbinders.  (l)  ceeded  in  obtaining  a reduction  of  hours  during  the 


(')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp  GS,  80.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  60, 62. 
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[§  139  ] year  1891.  (l)  The  gradual  reduction  which  took  place  by  him  from  103  gas  companies  with  regard  tn  n. 

in  the  average  weekly  hours  of  labour  in  these  trades  length  of  the  hours  worked  by  their  stokers  in  a wenV  m [}«• 
b,twem  1850  amt  W6  mil  be  seen  Eton,  the  following  Tjjm  stowi  tlle  Kumber  ot  q c 'l  1 J 

taUe Stokers  work  certain  Honrs  ™" 


Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  of  Hours  obtained 
from  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  1890. 


Nature  of  Labour. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Letterpress  printing 

(Scotland). 

G2‘9 

59-08 

55-84 

53-14 

52-71 

letterpress  printing 
(England  and  Ire- 

59-45 

59-07 

57-17 

54-27 

54-02 

Bookbinding  - 

59-08 

58-64 

56-93 

54-21 

54-15 

Lithographic  and  orna- 
mental printing. 

53-16 

56-4 

55-5 

64-61 

54-34 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  reduction 
of  hours  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  letterpress 
printers  in  Scotland,  whose  average  hour's  in  1850  were 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  printing 
and  kindred  trades,  whilst  they  are  at  present  lower 
than  those  in  any  other  branch.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  in  the  other  three  classes  of  work  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  iu  hours  follows  the  same  order  as  the 
extent  of  the  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  so 
that  the  four  classes  which  are  arranged  in  descending 
order  in  1850  are  in  ascending  order  in  1890. 

Overtime.  440.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  tables 
no  account  has  as  a rule  been  taken  of  overtime  work, 
which  is  often  of  considerable  importance  in  these 
trades.  The  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors  stated  that  overtime  was  worked  to  a 
large  extent  in  many  offices,  and  that  it  wonld  be 
desirable  to  limit  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  men 
employed  and  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed. He  considered  that  Government  contracts 
were  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this,  as  official 
minutes,  &c.  have  to  be  printed  as  soon  as  they  come 
in,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  p)  The  members 
of  the  Printers’  Labourers’  Union  are  said  to  work  one 
or  two  nights  a week  in  addition  to  the  regular  54 
hours.  The  rules  of  this  Union  only  allow  work  on  one 
night  in  the  week,  but  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  rale 
have  not  been  very  successful  at  present.  When  work 
is  done  at  night  the  man  works  thirty-six  nonrs  con- 
tinuously, with  only  an  hour  and  an  half  off  the  whole 
time,  and  although  the  work  is  not  very  laborious  it 
requires  constant  attention  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
the  machinery.  It  is  stated  that  whilst  some  members 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  earning  extra  pay, 
others  objected  to  overtime  work  altogether,  and  would 
rather  that  it  was  worked  by  the  unemployed.  (3)  The 
members  of  the  National  Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
who  work  alternate  day  and  night  shifts,  complain  that 
they  arc  sometimes  required  to  do  two  shifts  continu- 
ously if  the  man  on  the  other  shift  is  unable  to  replace 
them,  and  urge  that  a spare  hand  should  be  kept,  who 
would  be  available  in  such  emergencies.  (“)  Overtime 
work  is  generally  paid  at  a higher  rate,  which  in  the 
Typographical  Association  is  said  to  be  20  or  30  per 
cent,  above  the  ordinary  rate,  and  in  the  Scottish 
Typographical  Association  to  be  usually  time  and  a 
half,  f) 


Sunday  441.  Sunday  work  is  generally  paid  at  a higher  rate 

labour.  if  worked  by  jobbing  printers,  but  newspaper  men  are 
obliged  to  begin  work  at  4 or  5 o’olock  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  this  is  considered  as  ordinary  time.  It 
is  seldom  worked  by  bookbinders  and  machine  rulers.  (6) 

III.  Gas,  442.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
Coal,  Ohe-  general  averages  of  the  hours  worked  in  the  gas,  coal, 
chemical,  ana  kindred  trades,  because  the  only  exact 
Trades,  information  which  has  been  received  upon  these  points 
Nature  of  relates  as  a rule  to  the  hours  worked  in  connexion  with 
information,  particular  firms  or  companies,  or  by  individual  work- 
men, and  when  general  statements  have  been  made 
these  are  often  of  a very  contradictory  nature. 


Hours  of  443.  A statement  has  been  given  in  by  Mr.  Valon 
gas  workers,  which  embodies  in  tabular  form  the  answers  obtained 


Number  of  Gas 
Companies. 

N umber  of  Hours  ivorked"perW^k7^ 

j Range  of  Variations. 

. 

48  to  58 

53 

22 

60  to  72 

66 

31 

78J  to  84 

78-75 

1 

90 

00 

103 

48  to  90 

63-88 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  102  gasworks  the 
weekly  hours  of  stokers  range  from  48  to  84,  whilst  in 
one  case  they  are  as  high  as  90.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  variations  in  the  length  of  hours  in  this 
industry  are  too  great  for  a general  average  to  he  of 
value.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  evidence  given 
by  the  principal  London  gas  companies,  that  the  stokers 
in  their  works  generally  have  eight  hour  shifts,  and 
that  seven  shifts  are  usually  worked  during  the  week 
and  similar  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the 
Darwen  Gasworks.  (2)  In  this  industry  the  work  has  to 
be  carried  on  continuously  by  day  and  night,  so  that 
the  eight  hours’  system,  which  was  adopted  in  1889  at 
the  request  of  the  men,  involves  three  shifts  of  men 
instead  of  the  two  shifts  which  were  usual  before  then. 

It  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Livesey  that  some  men  in  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  works  still  pre- 
ferred to  work  on  the  two-shift  system,  and  this  plan  is 
adhered  to  at  some  provincial  gasworks,  as  at  Rams- 
gate. The  work  is,  however,  not  continuous  through- 
out the  shift.  At  Ramsgate  the  retorts  are  said  to  be 
drawn  every  two  hours,  and  the  stokers  are  able  to  rest 
for  50  minutes  out  of  every  two  hours,  and  to  take  their 
meals  in  these  intervals.  (3)  Mr.  Thorne  stated  that 
under  the  two-shift  system  at  the  South  Metropolitan 
works  the  men  rested  for  one  out  of  every  two  hours, 
but  that  the  work  was  of  so  exhausting  a nature  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  stay  at  it  continuously.^) 

444.  Tabulated  statements  of  the  weekly  hours  of  Hera" 
labour  of  various  classes  of  workmen  in  different 
chemical  works  have  been  received  from  the  United 
Alkali  Company,  and  are  summarised  as  follows.(s) 

Table  showing  the  Weekly  Hours  of  Chemical 
Workers  in  different  Districts. 


District. 

Nature  of  Work. 

Hours  worked  per 
Week. 

Range  of 
Variations. 

Tyne  and  Scot- 
land. 

Vitriol,  saltookei  bleaching- 
powder,  alkali,  sulphur. 

30  to  71 

02-91 

St.  Helens  - i 

Vitriol,  saltcake,  bleaching- 
powder,  pearl  hardening, 
copper. 

30  to  84 

63-00 

Widnes 

Vitriol,  saltcake,  bleaching- 
powder,  sulphur,  copper. 

34  to  81 

67-61 

Total  - 

30  to  84 

64‘5 

It  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  table  the  range 
of  variations  ref erB  to  the  averages  of  hours  worked  by 
men  employed  in  different  chemioal  processes,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  table  of  gas  stokers’  hours,  to  those 
worked  by  different  firms.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Kiug 
that  the  average  hours  of  chemical  workers  were  11® 
one  week  and  56  the  next,  or  an  average  of  84  hours  a 
week  all  the  year  round,  but  from  the  above  table  tni 
would  seem  to  be  true  only  of  the  men  employed  m t e 
vitriol  department,  in  which  the  maximum  number  o 
hours  are  worked  in  the  St.  Helens  and  Widnes  dis- 
tricts. (*)  Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  sixty  per  cent,  or 
the  Scotch  chemical  workers  work  84  hours  a 
an  average  in  alternate  day  and  night  shifts,  ine  y 


(!)  .Statistical  Miles,  Ac.,  pp.  244.  245.  217.  (2)  Digest,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  56. 
(*)  Digest,Vol.  III.,  pp.  57,  5S.  (*)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  80.  (s)  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  72,  80.  (6)  Answers  to  Schedules  ol 

Questions,  pp.  74, 75,  78,  86,  90, 91.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  56. 


(>)  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Vol.  III.,  25,606.  P)  Digest,  IfrW-g 
42.  43, 45.  (2)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  np.  38.44.  (♦)  Digest,  VoI.Hl-.Pj  » 

(5)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IIL  Appendices  XCrJ. 

(*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  51. 
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••  n,i  shifts  work  eleven,  and  the  night  shifts  thirteen  hours 
■l  * as  a rule,  but  when  the  shifts  are  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  week  one  works  nineteen  and  the  other  twenty-two 
hours.  It  is  said  that  the  work  is  so  hard  that  the 
men  often  cannot  work  the  full  hours  but  are  obliged 
to  find  substitutes  to  fill  up  the  time  in  which  their 
work  should  be  performed,  and  that  there  is  no  fixed 
time  for  meals,  which  the  men  must  take  whenever 
they  can  find  time.  Mr.  Mitchell  admitted  that  the 
work  was  not  continuous,  but  stated  that  the  periods  of 
rest  between  the  charges  only  lasted  half-an-hour,  and 
that  the  three  hours  of  rest  which  ought  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained between  the  six  charges  during  the  day  are 
often  encroached  upon  by  “ other  small  things  which 
“ take  up  the  time.”(‘)  Mr.  King  also  stated  that  the 
English  chemical  workers  were  hard  at  work  nearly  the 
whole  time  that  they  were  on  duty,  since  three  charges 
were  made  in  the  24  hours,  and  each  charge  took  6 
hours  and  a quarter,  or  18  hours  and  45  minutes  alto- 
gether. ('I  Similar  evidence  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuous and  laborious  nature  of  the  work  was  given  by 
a representative  of  the  chemical  workers  in  the  Tyne- 
side and  National  Labour  Union,  but  it  was  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  chemical  works  upon  the  Tyne  had 
adopted  a three-shift  system,  which  reduced  the  weekly 
hours  to  56. (J)  In  the  acid  manufactories  in  Glamorgan- 
shire the  day  shift  lasts  10  hours  and  the  night  shift  14, 
and  it  is  said  that  out  of  each  12  hours  more  than  eight 
are  spent  in  actual  work.  The  furnaces  are  charged 
every  35  minutes,  and  each  charge  lasts  four  or  five 
minutes,  but  in  the  intervals  the  men  have  to  wheel 
away  the  ashes  and  burnt  ore.p)  The  United  Alkali 
Company  have  sent  in  tables  to  the  Commission 
showing  the  actual  hours  of  labour  which  it  is  esti- 
mated are  required  in  the.  performance  of  various 
chemical  processes,  and  which  are  considerably  less 
than  those  calculated  by  the  men.  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  in  the  St.  Helens  district,  although  the  hours  of 
attendance  in  the  vitriol  department  are  84  a week, 
the  hours  of  actual  labour  are  only  28J  a week  ; and 
the  average  hours  of  actual  work  of  six  different 
classes  of  chemical  workers  amount  to  30£  a week, 
although  their  average  hours  of  attendance  are  60J  a 
week.p)  The  average  weekly  hours  of  chemical 
workers  as  obtained  from  the  Returns  of  Honrs  of 
Work  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890  are 
as  follows : — 


Number  of  relur 


It  will  bo  soon  that  the  average  hours  obtained  from 
these  returns  are  below  those  obtained  from  the  returns 
of  the  United  Alkali  Company  quoted  above,  but  that 
the  average  hours  in  1890  are  no  lower  than  they  were 
in  1850,  and  that  they  have  fluctuated  very  slightly 
during  the  interval.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that 
the  number  of  returns  for  1850  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  those  for  1890,  and  if  the  average 
of  the  eight  returns  given  by  the  same  persons  who 
gave  those  for  1850  is  taken  in  each  year  the  following 
table  is  obtained : — 


1880. 


88' 00 


55-87 


It  is  possible  therefore  that  there  has  been  a real 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  throughout  the  trade 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  former  table.  (6) 

•\tsjp*,  “^5.  In  the  salt  industry  the  hours  vary  with  the 
,-v^1  nature  of  the  work  and  are  very  irregular,  the  length 
l"1'  the  various  shifts  being  fixed  by  the  men  themselves, 
bait  miners  are,  however,  said  never  to  work  for  more 
than  eight  hours.(’)  The  copper  workers  in  the  smelt- 
ing department  work  as  a rule  for  12  hours  on  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  in  some  works  they  are  said  to  be 
frequently  kept  at  work  for  24'  or  even  36  hours  con- 
tinuously. In  the  finishing  department  the  average 


<*)'  DiKestYol.^IX.^p.  so. 

s of  Work,  p.  : 


SM&-P-*.  digest,  "Voli  llTTpTsS.  ”(*) Minutes  of  Evidence, 
CfnjSSz  voTirfp.ei.™'  (0)  Returns  of  kou " “ 


are  10  i,11  the  day  shift  and  seven  in  the  night 
, . day  ar;ft  arght  shifts  being  worked  alternately, 
nut  in  some  works  the  day  and  night  shifts  are  each  of 
u or  t 1 hours.  The  witness  who  gave  evidence  with 
legard  to  this  trade  referred  to  ” the  abominable  svstein 
ot  overtime,  and  urged  that  it  should  be  entireh- 
aDonshea  except  in  special  emergencies. (*)  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Coal  Porters’  branch  of  the  Gasworkers’ 
. stated  that  the  average  hours  of  coal  porters 
might  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  40  hours  a week, 
but  explained  that  the  work  was  too  uncertain  and 
irregular  for  any  real  average  to  be  found.  The  work 
must  be  done  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when 
required,  but  the  men  are  often  without  anv  work  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week.p) 


446.  The  question  of  Sunday  labour  assumes  con-  Sunday 
siderabie  importance  in  several  of  these  industries  and  lahour- 
particularly  in  that  of  the  gasworkers.  Mr.  "Valon 
stated  that  practically  the  greater  number  of  gasworks 
Y in  .on  as  on  ordinary  days,  and  that  great 

difficulties  had  been  found  to  attend  any  other  system. 
Attempts  to  stop  work  for  less-  than  twenty-four  hours 
on  Sunday  were  of  little  value,  “ because  men  who  were 
changing  to  night  duty  had  their  Sundays  spoilt  by 
i having  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  bed  in 
‘ order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Sunday  night’B 
“ work.  The  system  of  resting  twelve  hours  on  Sunday 
“ also  caused  increased  expense,  owing  to  the  waste  of 

<<  £ue^’  ^“c Or  if  the  works  were  stopped 

i(  i°r  twenty -four  hours  the  extra  labour  and  anxiety 
“ of  having  to  start  a ‘dead’  works  was  so  great” 
as  to  counterbalance  the  good  effect  of  the  day’s 
rest ; in  fact  where  the  twenty-four  hours’  rest  had 
been  tried  the  men  had  requested  that  work  should 
be  continued  as  before.  In  the  Ramsgate  gasworks 
eight  men  are  employed  instead  of  seven  in  order 
that  work  may  be  carried  on  continuously  without 
any  man  working  more  than  six  days  a week,  and 
“ by  a simple  system  of  interchange  it  was  so 
“ arranged  that  a free  Sunday  came  to  every  man  in 
“ his  turn  once  in  seven  weeks.”  This  plan  had  non 
been  found  to  increase  the  cost  of  carbonisation,  and 
tne  men  are  physically  and  morally  better  for  the 
rest.(3)  Mr.  Duxbury  stated  that  in  the  Darwen  gas- 
works the  men  worked  seven  days  a week,  and  though 
a Sunday  rest  had  been  tried  it  had  proved  unsuccessful 
and  the  men  had  not  cared  to  continue  it.  They  are, 
however,  paid  for  time  and  a half  during  the  two  Sun- 
day shifts.(4)  In  the  London  gasworks  all  work  is  as 
a rule  suspended  on  Sunday  between  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m., 
and  doable  time  is  paid  for  the  work  done  between 
6 p.m.  and  10  p.m.  The  Commercial  Gas  Company  had 
tried  to  suspend  work  altogether  on  Sunday,  lmt  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
without  injury,  and  complained  that  the  double  pay 
demanded  for  the  four  hours  on  Sunday  evening  had 
raised  the  cost  of  production  considerably.  When  work 
is  continuous  on  Sunday,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
ease  of  heavy  fogs,  the  company  have  to  pay  for  five 
shifts  between  Saturday  night  and  Monday  [morning. 

In  the  works  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  no 
work  is  done  as  a rule  during  sixteen  hours  on  Sun- 
day. (®)  Mr.  Livesey  stated  that  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Ramsgate  gasworks  of  one  day  off  for  each  man  in 
the  week  had  been  tried  by  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  but  had  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  after  a conference  between  all  the  engineers  of  the 
London  gas  companies  and  Dr.  Gritton,  the  secretary 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society,  that  all  work 
had  been  stopped  for  twelve  hours  on  Sunday,  hut  the 
payment  of  double  time  between  6 p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
was  demanded  by  the  Gasworkers  and  General  La- 
bourers’ Union,  and  had  led  to  a dispute  with  that 
Union.(6)  Sunday'  labour  is  also  common  amongst 
chemical  workers,  and  it  is  asserted  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  labour  then  performed  could  be  dispensed  with 
without  serious  loss  to  the  masters.  If  the  masters 
were  required  to  pay  double  wages  for  Sunday  labour 
it  is  thought  that  the  system  would  bo  largely,  if  not 
totally,  abolished.  In  Scotland  the  employers  are  said 
to  make  no  arrangement  for  relief  on  Sundays,  so  that 
any  free  time  which  the  men  get  is  obtained  by 
arrangement  with  their  fellows  on  the  opposite  shift. 

In  England,  however,  Mr.  King  stated  that  the 
Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union  had  partially 
abolished  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  work,  though  he 
feared  that  the  employers  would  take  the  first  oppor- 


Vol-III., 


p.  23,  24.  (al  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  87.  -1 
I.,  pp.  38,  39.  (‘)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  40.  (*)  Dige: 
I.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  28, 30, 34. 45, 46. 
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tunity  of  reverting  to  the  old  system.  ('1  At  the  acid 
works  in  Glamorganshire  the  men  are  employed  every 
other  Sunday,  which  they  consider  a great  grievance. 
The  nature  of  the  work  renders  seven  shifts  necessaiy, 
and  they  therefore  recommend  a relief  shift  for  Sun- 
days.(*)  Copper  smelters  do  not  work  on  Sunday  as 
a rule,  but  “ m case  a bottom  is  changed  at  the  end  of 
“ a week,  and  the  furnace  takes  some  sand  on  Satur- 


‘ day,”  they  may  have  to  work  c 


payment,  for  occasional  Sunday  “work  i^oidy  2?^° 
sneotive  of  the  lamrfch  of  time  required  — ' L *’•  ’ " lrre' 
fifteen  hours.  (*) 


spective  of  the  length  of  time  required, 
as  much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  PI  may  1)6 


447 j The  info'matiojx  which  has  been  obtaihedwia, 
regal’d  to  the  length  of  hours  in  various  miscall™*™ 
trades,  which  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with,  is  ccmpSd 
in  the  following  table : — 1 bea 


Table  showing  tho  Moans  of  Returns  of  Weekly  Houi-s  of  Labour  in  various  Miscellaneous  Trades  arranvpii  ■ 
ascending  order.  ’ ° a 111 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  74  nnd  76. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, pp.  Cl  and  766.  Returns 
on  Hours  of  Work  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons, 
1890,  p.  38. 


Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
p.  96. 


Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions, 
pp.  70,  71.  Returns  on  Hours 
of  W ork  ” ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  1890,  p.  42. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  86,  87. 
Answers  to  Schedules  of  Ques- 
tions, p.  69. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,pp.  64, 65,  66, 67, 
71,72.  Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  pp.  16, 17,  755.  Re- 
turns on  Hours  of  Work 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1890,  pp.  7,  8. 


Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  90,  92,  94. 
95,  96.  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
Vol.  III.,  Appendix  LXXXIV.'  I 


Shop  assistants  - 


Tins  is  the  average  obtained  from  five  returns  of  hours 
of  which  two  arc  contained  in  the  oral  and  three  in  flu’ 
Witten  evidence.  The  hours  quoted  for  the  Senium 
Harbour  Works  (89*  a week)  were  not  inclhdS 
obtaining  the  average,  as  the  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment there  differ  from  those  in  other  works.  The 
average  obtained  from  15  returns  for  the  year  1890 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of  Work 
is  52’  31,  but  some  of  these  returns  seem  to  refer  to 
classes  of  workmen  not  included  in  the  former  returns. 

This  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  hours  quoted  by  the 
Hull  Mill  Sawyers  and  Wood  Cutting  Machinists’ 
Society  (54  a week)  and  those  quoted  by  the  Aberdeen 
Saw  Mill  Workers’  Society  (56  a week). 

This  is  the  average  of  five  returns  of  hours  contained  in 
the  written  evidence.  The  hours  said  to  be  worked 
by  women  only  were  not  included  in  obtaining  the 
average.  The  average  obtained  from  36  returns  for 
the  year  1890  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours 
of  Work”  is  54’ 57.  The  latter  returns  are  given 
chiefly  by  employers,  whereas  the  former  are  giveu  by 
associations  of  the  employed. 

The  seed  crushers  in  Hull  are  said  to  work  on  an  average 
55  hours,  and  those  in  London  appear  to  work  about 
72  hours  a’ week;  58*  is  the  length  of  hours  quoted  in 
the  written  evidence  of  the  Seed  Crushers’  Society. 
The  amount  given  in  the  table  is  the  average  of  these 
three  estimates. 

This  is  the  average  obtained  from  12  returns  of  hours, 
of  which  seven  are  contained  in  the  oral  and  five  in 
the  written  evidence.  A representative  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Union  of  Bakers  stated  that  the  hours  ranged 
from  54  to  100,  and  that  the  average  was  70  a week. 
The  average  obtained  from  27  returns  for  the  year 
1890  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Hours  of 
Work  is  56 ’73.  The  latter  returns  are  chiefly  from 
employers. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assis- 
tants stated  that  the  average  hours  in  retail  shops 
were  82,  and  that  the  average  horn’s  of  2 1 warehouse 
porters  and  packers  had  been  found  to  he  S6  a week 
for  three  months  and  78  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
which  would  give  an  average  throughout  the  year  of 
82 ’5.  The  average  obtained  from  a table  of  the 
approximate  hours  of  shop  assistants  in  various  trades 
in  Scotland  is  82  • 89.  The  average  hours  of  grocers’ 
assistants  are  said  to  be  80,  and  the  same  length  is 
given  for  the  average  hours  of  shop  assistants  m 
Liverpool.  The  hours  given  in  the  table  are  the 
average  of  these  five  results.  The  average  given  by 
Mr.  Langford,  viz.,  71  hours,  was  not  included  in 
finding  the  general  average,  as  it  referred  only  to  tho 
Old  Kent  Road. 


Range  of  448.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  range  of  variations  in 
variations  in  hours  in  the  above  table  is  greater  than  is  the  case  in 
ours-  any  of  the  groups  of  trades  already  considered,  the 
hours  of  glass  bottle  makers  being  the  shortest,  and 
those  of  shop  assistants  the  longest,  of  all  the  trades 
included  in  this  section  of  Group  O.  Complaints  as  to 
the  length  of  hours  were  made  by  butchers  and 
domestic  servants,  but  the  irregularity  in  each  case 
was  said  to  be  too  great  for  any  average  to  be  given. 
The  hours  of  Oovent  Garden  porters  are  also  very 
irregular,  so  that  no  general  statement  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  them.f) 

Recent  re-  449.  There  have  been  recent  reductions  in  hours  of 
hours?"8  m labour  in  several  of  these  trades,  and  the  gradual 


reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  bakers, 
glass  workers,  and  pottery  makers,  since  the  year  lootl, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


obtained  from  Returns  of  “ Hours  of  Work 
ordered  by  tbe  House  of  Commons,  1890. 

Cinss  of  ‘Workmen.  | 

| 1S50.  | 1800. 

1870.  j 

1880.  J ISM* 

Glass  workers* 

55-53  | 00’78 

B3’87 

53’02  | 02-41 

Pottery  makers 

BS’43  08-27* 

56:60 

5f06  04-07 

Bakers  - 

70’86  ( 68’ 68 

CO’38  1 

60-12  j 06'TS 
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If,  was  stated  that  in  1890  the  hours  of  bakers  ■were 
reduced  in  several  towns  in  Ireland  from  105  to  60 
hours  a week,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  National 
Bakers'  Federation!1)  The  seed  crashers  in  both 
London  and  Hull  have  also  been  successful  in  obtain- 
iu"  a reduction  in  their  hours  of  labour!2) 

•liiM  450-  The  trades  in  which  overtime  work  assumes 
' most  importance  are  those  of  the  bakers  and  the  shop 
and  warehouse  assistants.  Evidence  was  given  showing 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  week  bakers  worked  22, 
•23,  24,  and  at  one  of  the  Midland  towns  as  much  as 
34  hours  consecutively. (*)  For  this  overtime  they  some- 
times received  no  extra  remuneration,  but  generally  it 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a quarter  or  time 
and  a half,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  men  were  glad  to 
supplement  their  wa  ges  in  this  way.(4)  The  willingness 
of  the  workmen  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  long 
hours  from  being  very  injurious,  and  the  extreme 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  continuous  work  was  said 
to  result  in  many  cases  in  driving  men  to  drink.  (s)  As 
regards  shop  assistants,  it  was  declared  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  long  hours,  a considerable  amount  of  overtime 
was  worked  in  all  trades but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  statement  did  not  apply  to  low  class  businesses, 
since  in  these  there  was  ample  time  for  putting  the 
shop  straight  in  the  morning  when  very  little  was  going 
on.(6)  In  small  towns,  and  especially  at  the  seaside, 
shop  assistants  work  excessively  long  hours  in  summer 
and  less  than  the  general  average  in  winter,  f)  Ware- 
house assistants  were  described  as  working  three,  four, 
or  five  hours  a day  overtime  in  the  busy  season,  and  it 
was  stated  that,  whereas  the  salesman  had  this  busy 
season  only  about  twice  a year  in  each  department,  the 
clerks,  porters,  and  packers  had  perhaps  only  one 
month  in  the  year  during  which  they  stopped  work  at 
the  proper  time.  Neither  in  this  case  nor  in  that  of  the 
shop  assistants  is  there  any  remuneration  whatever  for 
this  extra  work.(8)  Another  instance  of  very  long  hours 
during  the  busy  season  is  that  of  the  Oovent  Garden 
porters,  who  are  at  work  in  the  summer  sometimes  from 
3 a.m.  to  10  p.m.(°)  The  London  seed  crushers  con- 
sider that  overtime  prevails  in  their  trade  “ to  a greater 
“ extent  than  it  should  do  ” ; they  speak,  however,  of 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  since  the  strike  of 
1889,  and  in  Hull  the  system  of  overtime  has  been 
entirely  abolished  so  far  as  this  trade  is  concerned!111) 

'At  work.  4,51.  Under  the  heading  of  night  work,  again,  the 
chief  grievance  is  that  of  the  bakers,  who,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  work  to  a very  great  extent  by 
night.  In  some  parts  of  England,  however,  the  efforts 
of  the  men  have  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  night 
work.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Liverpool  and  Leicester, 
and  in  Staffordshire  Friday  night  is  the  only  one  on 
which  baking  goes  on.(“)  In  Scotland,  day-work  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  30  years ; though  it  was  stated 
that  recently  the  keen  competition  amongst  employers 
had  partially  broken  down  the  system,  and  for  a snort 
time  bakers  in  one  or  two  centres,  Glasgow  in  par- 
ticular, had  drifted  into  night  work.(12)  The  workmen 
contend  that  the  unavoidably  unfavourable  conditions 
of  the  trade  are  much  aggravated  by  this  practice  of 
working  at  night ; they  are  of  opinion,  moreover,  that 
night  work  is  quite  unnecessary  since  bread,  even 
when  sold  new,  is  seldom  eaten  until  it  is  at  least 
12  hours  old.  In  support  of  this  view  one  witness 
referred  to  the  six  months’  trial  given  in  London  in 
1872  to  the  day  system,  and  alleged  that  the  customers 
“•^1  not  notice  any  difference.’!13)  The  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  experiment  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  of  . the  competition  of  bakers 
who  worked  by  night,  and  that  so  long  as  the  two 
systems  were  in  practice  side  by  side  it  was  impossible 
for  day  work  to  succeed.  They  held  that  nothing  short 
of  legislation  could  abolish  night  work,  and  that  in  any 
case  its  abolition  would  mean  the  closing  of  wholesale 
bakeries  since  bread  could  not  be  delivered  in  time  to 
the  retail  dealers  if  baked  during  the  day.(M)  As  regards 
other  trades,  day  and  night  shifts  are  worked  by  the 
seed  crushers,  and  also  by  the  glass  bottle  makers  ; in 
the  latter  case  the  shifts  are  sometimes  arranged  so  as 
to  divide  the  night,  one  shift  working  from  3 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.,  the  other  from  2 p.m.  to  midnight ; the  pro- 
posed three-shift  system  is  objected  to  on  the  ground 
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that  io  would  involve  regular  night  work.(')  In  the 
pottery  trade  a very  small  amount  of  night  work  is 
necessary  in  connexion  with  the  kilns.  (2) 

452.  Bakers  work  on  Sunday  nights  as  a rule,  and 
complaints  were  made,  especially  by  those  in  Ireland, 
ot  the  early  hour  in  the  evening  at  which  they  have  to 
be  at  work.  Belfast  bakers  start  work  at  9 p.m.  on 
Sundays,  while  at  Dublin  and  Cork  the  hours  for 
be  as  early  as  6.30  and  5 p.m.  respec- 
tively! ) In  addition  to  this  evening  work  the  baker 
m London  and  the  Midland  towns  is  often  required  to 
De  at  the  bakehouse  to  cook  dinners  for  some  four 
hours  on  Sunday  morning ; it  was,  however,  stated  that 
this  custom,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  the  North,  is 
madually  dyxng  out  in  London  except  in  very  low-class 
localities.  ( ) Frequently  thore  is  no  remuneration  for 
Sunday  work,  but  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
answers  given  on  this  point.  Other  industries  in  which 
a certain  amount  of  Sunday  work  is  found  to  he  neces- 
sary are  the  glass  trade,  and  to  a very  small  extent  the 
pottery  trade.(s)  Seed  crushers  in  London  work  on 
Sunday  night,  and  complain  that  for  the  six  nights  in 
the  week  they  receive  only  the  ordinary  wage,  whereas 
“ Hull  the  men  work  five  nights  and  are  paid  for 
six.('J  Barmen  generally  work  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
on  Sundays,  but  every  third  or  fourth  week  they  have 
most  of  the  day  off.(")  With  regard  to  the  shops  in 
poor  neighbourhoods  which  are  open  for  about  iivo 
hours  on  Sunday  morning,  it  was  stated  that  as  a rule 
few  or  no  assistants  were  employed  in  thcm.(B) 


[5451.] 


Sunday 

labour. 


(ii.)  LIMITATION  OF  HOURS  BY  LAW  OR 
OTHERWISE. 


(a.)  EARLY  CLOSING  OF  SHOPS. 


453.  Reform  in  the  direction  of  the  earlier  closing  of  Arguments 
shops  is  urged  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  desirable  and  m favour  of 
even  imperative  that  there  should  be  secured  to  those  ciramg 
serving  in  them  conditions  which  render  possible  11  good 
“ health,  intellectual  improvement,  social  advantages, 

“ and  rights  and  interests  of  citizenship.’!5)  It  was 
represented  before  the  Commission  that  the  desire  for 
these  advantages  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  em- 
ployed, but  that  shopkeepers  were  at  least  equally 
anxious  for  the  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labour ; for 
though  in  one  sense  freer  than  their  assistants,  they 
often,  as  a matter  of  fact,  worked  even  longer  hours!1”) 

As  regards  the  length  of  hours,  there  is  at  present  no  «)  That  the 
uniformity,  and  the  weekly  averages  mentioned  in  present  long 
different  cases  ranged  from  53  to  93  hours.  The  former  V”0™, 
figure  was  given  as  the  average  for  the  best  shops  in  h/aWiV'3 
Manchester,  the  latter  as  the  maximum  iu  the  low  class 
neighbourhoods  of  Liverpool!11)  Between  these  two 
extremes  every  variety  of  length  of  day  is  found,  and 
the  average  throughout  the  country  is  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  at 
80  to  84  hours  per  week.(15)  This  estimate  was,  how- 
ever, characterised  as  “ outrageous  ” by  one  witness,  who 
gave  71  hours  as  the  average  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  a 
late  closing  neighbourhood!13)  In  the  cities  of  Scot- 
land the  average  is  82-89  hours!14)  Letters  from  several 
doctors  were  shown, -which  testify  to  the  injurious  effects 
produced  on  the  health  of  shop  assistants,  especially  of 

King  women,  by  the  long  confinement  and  standing!15) 

e Shop  Regulations  Act  was  stated  to  he  too  narrow 
in  its  application,  since  it  relates  only  to  women  and 
youths  under  18,  and  inadequate  in  its  provisions  even 
for  those.  It  was,  moreover,  said  to  be  rendered 
entirely  nugatory  by  insufficiency  of  inspection!16)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  by  an  employer  that 
the  argument  as  to  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  present 
hours  of  shopmen  was  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Tho 
death-rate  amongst  them  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  commercial  travellers,  who,  it  was  stated,  had. 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  open  air  during  a great 
part  of  the  day ; and  shop  assistants  were  remarkably 
free  from  sickness!17)  The  scanty  leisure  at  their  dis-  (ii.)  That 
posal  was,  however,  insisted  upon  as  a serious  hindrance  ‘lu>?hoPl 
to  self-improvement ; though,  for  the  most  part,  intelli-  Tas  lui’‘ 
gent  men,  they  are,  it  is  said,  cut  off  from  all  public  leisure  for 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


and  social  interests,  and,  as  a result,  the  average  shop 
assistant  and  warehouseman  ‘'does  not  know  really  the 
“ changes  that  are  taking  place  around  him;”  he  does 
not  read  the  daily  papers,  and  could  not  tell  you  the 
“ constitution  of  the  present  Government,  and  knows 
“ nothing  of  the  outside  world.”!1)  With  a view  to 
remedying  this  state  of  things,  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  during  which  shops  are  open  was  advocated  by 
witnesses  speaking  on  behalf  both  of  employers  and 
employed. 

454.  But  the  unanimity  on  the  general  question  was 
accompanied  by  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted.  Voluntary,  as 
opposed  to  compulsory,  early  closing  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  two  out  of  the  three  shopkeepers  who  gave 
evidence.  (2)  They  urged  that  voluntary  action  was 
preferable  on  general  grounds  to  State  interference, 
and  that  moreover  in  the  case  in  question  it  was  free 
from  the  numerous  objections  as  to  matters  of  detail  to 
which  any  form  of  legislation  would  necessarily  be 
open.  They  held  that  compulsion  in  this  matter  was 
an  unjustifiable  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  circumstances  were  too  intricate 
and  the  necessities  of  different  classes  too  varied  to  be 
successfully  dealt  with  by  any  uniform  measure.  Com- 
pulsory early  closing  would  press  hard  on  both  buyers 
and  sellers  in  poor  districts  ; the  wives  of  working  men 
could  not  do  their  shopping  early,  and  it  was  argued 
that  the  result  of  early  closing  in  London  would  be  that 
the  husbands  would  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
shopping  when  they  left  work,  and  the  large  establish- 
ments would  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
cnes.f)  Shops  in  the  vicinity  of  stores  contend  that 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  open  later  than  these,  or  they 
would  lose  their  custom  altogether.  Moreover,  it  was 
alleged  that  early  closing  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
costermongers,  who  could  not,  in  fairness  to  the  shops, 
be  allowed  to  be  out  later,  and  yet  could  not  otherwise 
make  a living.  The  ruin  of  the  costermongers  would 
entail  great  hardship  on  the  poorer  classes  of  buyers-!4) 
Wholesale  dealers  again,  would,  it  was  asserted,  find 
their  business  simply  “ paralysed  ” if  they  were  unable 
to  work  long  hours  in  busy  seasons.  (6)  Finally,  an 
unfair  advantage  would  he  given  to  publicanB,  since  it 
was  not  proposed  that  the  regulations  should  apply  to 
them.(°) 

455.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  representatives  of  the 
i«fatetton°L  stoP  assistants,  and  those  of  two  associations  composed 
the  matter  respectively  entirely  and  partially  of  shopkeepers,  were 
of  Early  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation  as  the  only  means  by 
uosumj.  which  satisfactory  reform  in  the  matter  of  closing  could 

be  obtained.  Voluntary  effort  was  stated  to  have 
“miserably  failed”  to  attain  the  desired  end,  and 
arguments  were  brought  forward  demonstrating  the 
impossibility  of  effectual  action  on  the  part  either  of 
assistants _ or  employers,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.(7)  Shop  assistants,  it  was  pointed  out,  are 
prevented  from  organising  against  long  hours  by  the 
very  fact  of  those  long  hours,  which  leave  them  no  time 
for  intercourse  or  discussion.  .Unionism  was  said  to  be 
gradually  spreading  amongst  them,  but  one  witness 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  50  years  behindhand 
in  organisation.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  philan- 
thropic associations  had  delayed  improvement  in  this 
direction,  and  had  effected  little  except  in  the  way  of 
“ educating  the  shopkeeper.”!8)  Employers,  again,  even 
if  thus  “ educated,”  are  prevented  from  successful 
voluntary  action  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  who 
desire  early  closing  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  minority 
who  are  opposed  to  it.  “ The  history  of  early-closing 
“ movements  on  voluntary  lines  . . . showed  that 

“ one  dissentient  could  upset  and  thwart  the  intentions 
“ of  a majority  of  40  to  1.”  “ Any  voluntary  arrange- 
“ ment  that  may  have  been  established  is  continually 
“ being  jeopardised  by  the  action  of  one  or  two 
“ employers,  or  owing  to  a new  shopkeeper  who  may 
“ come  into  the  district  deciding  to  keep  open  later.”!9) 
The  opponents  of  legislation  maintain,  however,  that 
the  force  of  this  argument  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  “ with  a little  courage  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
“ has  a little  more  business,  early  closing  might  very 
“ often  not  be  thwarted,”  and  in  proof  of  what  volun- 
tary movements  have  already  accomplished  one  witness 
instanced  his  own  case,  in  which  the  hours  had  been 
reduced  by  800  per  year  since  he  began  business  nine 


of  voluntary 

tlie  matter 
of  Early 
Closing. 


. .B“l  tt>°  «*•  gmat  view  wo»M  r,„. 
“ to  be  that  in  many  oases  early  closing 
toons  have  been  ‘impotent  to  effect  any  chan 
whatever,”  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  shoo  assist 
lies  in  Parliamentary  enactment.  (=)  It  2 5”! 
that  three-fourths,  if  not  seven-eighths,  of  the  sh 
keepers  and  the  majority  of  the  public  were  in  favourof 
early  closing  and  that  nothing  but  competition  stood  l 
the  way.  A London  tradesman  maintained  however 
that  the  majority  was  a provincial  one,  and  that  London 
shopkeepers  were  opposed  to  compulsion  in  X 
matter.!3) 

456.  Where  legislation  was  desired  local  option  was  rw 
approved  of  as  giving  the  employers  a voice  in  the  Sm* 
decision.  One  witness,  however,  while  objecting  to  option- 
legislation  m any  form  on  this  question  objected  in 
particular  to  local  option  for  London.  If  the  area  were 
to  he  a County  Council  one,  uniformity  would  injure  a 
great  number  of  shopkeepers;  if  it  were  to  be  a 
Parliamentary  one,  those  on  the  fringe  of  a section 
which  kept  open  would  suffer  by  custom  leaving  them 
and  crossing  the  boundary.!4) 


457.  The  weekly  half  holiday  was  said  to  be  very  Haiti- 
general  in  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England  “W 
and  it  was  recommended  that  any  Bill  for  early  closing 
should  contain  a half -holiday  clause  for  the  benefit  of 
towns  desirous  of  having  it,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
shortening  of  daily  hours  resented  the  giving  of  half 
holidays  “as  a sop  to  stifle  agitation  for  early 
closing.”!5) 


(b.)  EIGHT  HOURS’  DAY. 

458.  In  the  various  industries  in  this  group  there  is 
a very  widespread  desire  for  an  eight  hours’  day,  though  S- 
it  is  not  always  very  definitely  formulated  nor  have  the 
difficulties  involved  been  fully  considered.  “*"® 

(a.)  It  was  alleged  that  an  eight  hours’  day  would 
have  beneficial  physical,  and  moral  effects  on  the  (i)  Tv 
workers.  It  was  stated  with  regard  to  the  gas  stokers 
that  “the  short  hours  have  tended  to  make  the  men  pjjw? 
“ more  self  respecting  and  more  temperate  .... 

“ the  (friendly)  societies  have  not  had  so  much  illness  ‘mlu 
“ and  have  had  less  claims  upon  them.”!6)  An  employer  w*- 
in  the  Yorkshire  Glass  Workers’  Association  stated 
that  fie  “decidedly”  thought  the  eight  hours' system  da»gr,.. 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  men,  as  then  jjjjjjj? 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  take  their  heaviest  meal  MuL< 
at  the  hot  furnace.!7)  Two  representatives  of  the 
chemical  industry  stated  respectivelv  that  those  men 
who  were  “engaged  in  three  shifts”  were  “most 
“ decidedly  . . . healthier  and  better  than  the 

others,”  and  that  though  they  had  slightly  less  wages 
they  had  “ greater  comfort  and  health.”  This  was  at 
Messrs.  Gaskell  Deacon  and  Company  and  at  “another 
branch  ” in  Norfchwich.(8)  The  workers  in  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  iudustries  make  a special  claim  for  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  bakers  maintain 
that  their  trade  is  “ undoubtedly  unhealthy  ” owing  to 
long  hours,  night  work,  and  impure  and  hot  atmo- 
sphere, (°)  and  a printer  demanded  the  eight  hours’  day 
on  the  ground  of  the  “ poisoned  air  ” in  which  they 
worked.!10)  But  the  workers  in  chemical  industries 
present  the  strongest  case.  The  manufacture  of  vitriol, 
caustic,  and  bleaching  powder  was  stated  to  be  peculiarly 
detrimental  and  trying  to  the  health.  “ It  made  them 
“ old  men  whilst  they  were  young  men."  Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  vitriol  makers  and  the  caustic 
makers  worked  very  long  hours.  One  witness  desired 
to  reduce  the  hours  in  certain  exceptionally  unhealthy 
industries  to  six,  while  a member  of  the  Chemical  and 
Copper  Workers’  Union  tendered  written  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  no  branch  of  any  trade  in  England 
required  the  eight  hours’  shift  more  than  the  caustic 
workers.  It  was  stated  by  au  employer  that  in  certain 
departments  in  certain  works  the  eight  hours’  shift  had 
been  adopted.!11) 

(6.)  Certain  trades  claim  an  eight  hours’ day  on  the  ‘ 
ground  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
lend  themselves  especially  to  its  adoption.  Such  «««_'  ,• 
are  the  gas,  glass  bottle,  and  seed  crushing  industries,  ,, 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  works  should  bo  kept 
going  continuously.  Heuce  the  most  convenient  and 
in  some  cases  the  most  economical  way  of  carrying 
them  on  is,  it  is  stated,  by  three  eight  hour  shifts. 
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■ ■■  Dl  Thus  one  gasworker  desired  the  eight  hours’ day,  at 
' any  rate  in  all  places  where  machinery  ran  continuously 
for  24  hours. (*)  The  men  claimed  that  it  had  worked 
successfully  where  it  had  been  introduced,  viz.,  in  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gasworks,  in  the  Toxteth  Park 
"Works,  in  the  Bristol  Works,  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company’s  Works  in  Poplar,  and  the  Gaslight  Company 
Works,  Bcckton  Station. (‘)  Employers  in  the  glass 
bottle-making  trade  alleged  that  they  could  carry  on  the 
business  more  advantageously  by  the  system  of  three 
eight  hour  shifts  than  by  the  present  twelve  hour  shift. 
The  men,  however,  appear  at  present  to  object  to  the 
change. (2)  The  trade  of  the  seed-crushers  was  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  workers  to  be  “peculiarly  applic- 
able” to  the  eight  hour  shift,  as  they  worked  “all 
“ round  the  clook  . . . the  mill  was  running  24 
“ hours.”  An  employer  in  the  same  industry  argued 
that  owing  to  the  inconsiderate  demands  of  the  men  on 
the  question  of  hours,  the  engine  was  now  compelled  to 
stop  work  “ something  like  33  hours  a week  ” and  the 
men  were  not  employed  for  more  than  one-third  of 
their  time  at  the  mills.  In  the  stationary,  if  not  retro- 
gressive, state  of  their  trade  this  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Hence  it  was  claimed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
if  the  employers  to  have  the  eight  hours’  shift,  because 
then  “ their  machinery  could  go,  like  the  com  millers, 
inat  “ from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night. ”(3)  It  was 
I j further  claimed  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  eight 
[ ,-pd*or  hours’  day  that  the  output  would  be  “ about  the 
same”  or  “very  little  less,”  and  that  the  wages  if  not 
m/trUlg  actually  increased  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  is  given  chiefly  by  the  gas- 
workers,  who  do  not  as  a rule  discuss  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  production.  One  of-  them  owned  that  under 
the  eight  hours’  day  it  had  increased  by  14  per  cent., 
but  this  he  remarked  fell  “ on  the  consumer.”  Gas, 
however,  he  acknowledged  is  a “ monopoly,”  and  “not 
“ exactly  on  all  fours  with  articles  that  have  to  be 
“ exported  and  sold  in  foreign  markets  in  competition 
“ with  others.”^)  Hence  the  arguments  of  the  gas 
workers  on  this  point  have  only  a limited  application 
to  the  general  question.  With  this  reservation,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  of  the  gas  workers  clearly  supports 
the  contention  as  to  wages  at  all  events.  For  instance, 
the  secretary  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union  claimed  that 
more  work  was  done  in  eight  hours  now  than  was 
formerly  done  in  twelve.  More  frequently  it  is  stated 
either  that  the  output  is  relatively  larger,  though 
absolutely  less,  or  that  more  work  is  now  turned  out  in 
an  hour,  though  the  output  is  necessarily  less  in  eight 
hours  than  in  twelve.  Wages,  generally  speaking,  are 
maintained,  and  the  majority  of  gas  workers  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  now  working  eight  hours  a day 
for  better  wages  “ on  the  whole. ”f)  A compositor  who 
stated  that  his  society  was  in  favour  of  the  eight  hours’ 
day  added  that  they  did  not  think  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
because  tbe  employer  would  get  more  work  done  in  the 
time.(6)  A vitriol  worker  stated  that  in  one  firm  in 
his  industry  where  the  eight  hours’  day  was  introduced 
the  men’s  wages  were  only  slightly  decreased.  0 The 
most  decided  opinion  on  this  question,  however,  was 
that  expressed  by  an  employer  in  the  glass  bottle- 
making  industry.  An  eight  hours’  day  under  the  three- 
shift  system  would,  in  bis  opinion,  “ increase  the  output 
“ of  bottles  by  20  per  cent,,  which  would  mean  a very 
lessened  cost  of  production.”  He  would  then  be 
able  to  produce  a cheap  kind-  of  bottle,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  and  tbe 
\Thniu  men  would  still  make  “ splendid  wages. ’’p1)  The  argn- 
ment  that  an  eight  hours’  day  would  check  overtime 
an,f  more  especially  that  it  would  tend  to  absorb  tbe 
unemployed  was  also  brought  forward.  Thus  the 
secretary  of  the  Coach  Makers’  Union  advocated  it, 
tl  as  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
overtime.”(9)  The  glass  bottle  merchant  above  quoted 
stated  that  an  eight  hours’  day  on  the  three-shift 
system  “would  have  the  effect  of  employing  50  per 
„ c.ent-  more  bottle  hands  in  the  trade.”  A compositor 
(t  sJmply  recognised  that  a kind  of  abuse  exists,  in  the 
tJ  fact  that  the  men  are  allowed  to  continue  on  this 
,.  w°rk  into  the  night,  whilst  hundreds  of  men  are 
''’■'dicing  about  doing  nothing  ...  an  eight  hours’ 
„ day  would  bring  about  a decidedly  more  satisfactory 
‘ state  of  things.  (l0)  A representative  of  the  house 
painters  gave  as  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  a uniform 
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eight  hours’  day  “the  vast  number  of  men  uncm- 
ployed,  and  many  others  expi  essed.tho  same  view.(') 

• Hcilco,  ^ appears  that  the  advocates  of  the  Suinmaiy  of 
eight  hours  day  contend  that  in  this  group  of  industries  ?r«nmc!‘ts 
it  is  not  only  perfectly  possible  in  certain  trades,  but  houra'dfr. 
that  it  can  be  effected  without  economic  loss  to  the 
community , while  it  would  tend  to  reduce  overtime  aud 
employ  surplus  labour.  It  is  further  urged  that  there 
13  a? .?-S^ec^  nee(f  for  it  in  those  industries  where  the 
conditions  are  dangerous  or  unhealthy,  and  that  it 
would  be  generally  desirable  on  physical  and  moral 
grounds. 

460.  (a.)  On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  in  tho  Arguments 
gasworks  stated  that  the  change  to  the  eight  hours’  “?Mnst  an 
day  had  been  by  no  means  an  unqualified  success  in  its  day!1  houra 
effect  either  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  or  upon  the  («.)  Non- 
behaviour  of  the  men.  One  of  the  directors  attributed  ? 
tins  to  the  fact  that  the  men  got  it  “too  easily.”  He  eight  hours' 
added,  however,  “I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  year 
“ ^nge  have  improved  and  the  men  are  doing  their  fas' wd  been  ' 

work  m a much  more  satisfactory  manner.’’  One  0,1  unquaii- 
effect  of  the  eight  hours’  day  was  predicted  to  be  that  f,e(ls,iccess- 
“ if  the  men  were  to  earn  anything  like  the  money  in 
“ the  shorter  time,  tbe  work  must  be  more  severe  per 
“ hour  than  it  was  before”  . . . “ That  would  shut 
“ the  company  out  from  keeping  on  their  older  stokers 
“ or  men  of  inferior  physique.”^ 

(6.)  Again,  it  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  tbe  eight  (6.)  fwo- 
hours’  day  that  in  many  instances  it  would  be  quite  V 
impracticable.  This  js  particularly  the  casein  “season”  viangindus- 
trades  and  those  industries  where  employment  is  fries# 
irregular,  owing  to  the  weather,  or  to  other  causes  inde-  Zauim- 
pendent  of  the  work  itself.  The  secretary  of  the  practicable. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  said 
he  “ could  not  see  his  way  clear  ” to  support  a general 
eight  hours’  day  as  it  might  not  be  advantageous  to 
trades  such  as  plasterers,  bricklayers,  and  painters 
which  were  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  severity  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  A bricklayer  stated  that 
as  their  hours  were  necessarily  Irregular,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  work  a uniform  eight  hours’ 
day.f)  The  secretary  of  the  Dublin  United  Trades 
Council  stated  that  "‘season  trades”  and  “trades  of 

fashion  coaid  not  work  an  equal  number  of  hours  in 
“ the  busy  season  and  in  tbe  slack  season.”  A house 
painter  who  was  in  favour  on  the  whole  of  a legal  eight 
hours’  day  mentioned  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  his  way 
as  his  trade  was  a season  one.  He  also  said  that  most 
of  the  men  would  be  against  the  prohibition  of  over- 
time, because  they  needed  it  in  the  summer  to  wipe  off 
the  debts  incurred  in  the  winter.f)  The  Director  of 
the  Salt  Union  stated  that  in  a considerable  portion  of 
their  trade  it  would  be  “utterly  impossible”  for  an 
eight  hours’  system  to  be  carried  out  at  all.  Tbe 
employment  of  tbe  boatmen  and  tbe  saltmakers,  for 
instance,  is  quite  irregular,  and  depends  upon  the  tides 
and  the  hours  at  which  the  ships  come  in.(5)  A coal 
porter  gave  similar  evidence,  though  he  desired  to  see 
the  hours  restricted  in  some  way  to  48  a week.(c)  This 
argument  of  total  impracticability  is  also  urged  on 
behalf  of  small  tradesmen  by  the  representative  of  the 
South  London  Voluntary  Early  Closing  Association. 

Should  an  Eight  Hours’ Bill  be  passed  he  “would  not 
“ be  able  to  open  his  shop  till  1 o’clock  in  tbe  day,  if 
“ he  wished  to  keep  it  open  till  9.”  It  would  be  a 
“ very  drastic  measure.”(!)  Tbe  increase  in  tbe  east  of  .... 
production  is  stated  to  be  a very  serious  objection  to  the  increase 
tbe  eight  hours’  day,  both  by  industries  such  as  the  in  the  cost 
production  of  gas,  which  are  not  affected  by  foreign  J 
competition,  and  more  especially  by  those  which  have  would 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  market  against  cheap  con-  injure 
tinental goods.  The  employers  in  the  gas  companies  tiu't ‘the 
state  that  since  the  introduction  of  tho  eight  hours’  day  rate  of 
in  their  works  tho  cost  of  production  has  “ increased  J wtbemain- 
enormously,”  because,  though  tho  men  cannot  do  so  tained. 
much  work  in  eight  hours  as  they  could  do  in  12  their  (a.)  in  gas- 
wages  have  not  been  reduced.  This  increased  cost  of  works. 
production  is  estimated  in  various  works  at  16  • 6 per 
cent.,  10  per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent.  But  owing  to 
other  causes  consequent  on  the  concession  of  the  eight 
hours’  day,  and  the  further  demands  of  the  men,  the 
increased  cost  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  was  subsequently  raised  to  44  per  cent., 
and  in  another  ease  to  48  per  cent.  The  employers 
expressed  themselve  - as  much  disappointed  by  this 
result.  Tbe  increased  cost,  it  was  stated,  fell  partly 
upon  tbe  price  of  the  pas  and  partly  upon  the  dividends 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[|  46(i  (A)]  of  the  shareholders.*?)  Tho  increased  cost  of  produc- 
(6.)  In  tion  which  would  be  involved  by  the  limitation  of  tho 
dustries  hours  of  labour  in  those  trades  which  are  subject  to 
subject  to  foreign  competition  is  a still  graver  objection.  This 
foreign  com-  is  recognised  by  some  of  the  workers  who  are  dis- 
■pe  i ion.  tinetly  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day  if  possible.  The 
most  striking  instance  is  that  of  a seed  crusher,  who 
said  “ the  thought  had  struck  (him)  ” that  with  the 
shorter  hours  “ the  money  to  pay  the  extra  gang  would 
“ have  to  come  out  of  the  profits  . . . or  out  of  the 
“ prices  paid  for  oil  and  cake.  This  may  mean,  in  the 
“ race  of  the  great  competition  already  existing  with 
“ America,  a serious  blow  to  English  trade,  and  instead 
“ of  the  men  being  employed  12  hours  a day  they 
“ would  probably  not  bo  employed  at  alb” 0 Another 
witness  from  the  same  industry,  who  was  also  an 
advocate  of  the  eight  hours’  day,  acknowledged  that 
there  was  “ not  a doubt  that  foreign  competition  would 
“ have  a detrimental  effect  upon  our  own  industries.” 
Ho  met  the  objection,  however,  thus : “ If  tho  only  way 
“ that  we  can  conduct  any  business  is  on  starvation 
“ wages,  so  that  the  men  who  have  the  work  to  do 
“ cannot  live  a decent  life,  it  is  as  well  to  let  that 
“ business  slide.”?)  A representative  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  stated  that  owing  to  importation  from 
foreign  countries  where  men  worked  longer  hours  for 
lower  wages  an  eight  hours’  day  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory in  England  unless  it  were  international. (4)  This 
was  corroborated  by  a representative  of  the  Cork 
United  Trades  Society  and  a member  of  the  building 
trade.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day 
usually  assume,  if  they  do  not  actually  state,  that  there 
will  be  no  appreciable  decrease  in  wages  in  consequence. 
The  men  in  the  glass  bottle  works,  however,  are 
strongly  against  any  legal  limitation,  on  the  express 

f round  of  loss  of  wages  which  would  result.  Thus 
L\  Greenwood,  the  secretary  of  tho  Yorkshire  Glass 
Bottle  Makers’  Society,  argued  that  the  system  of  three 
eight-hour  shifts  would  leave  the  workmen  only  eight 
hours  altogether  for  work,  including  meal  times,  and 
then  “they  could  not  make  wages  at  all.”?)  He 
claimed  that  the  effect  on  the  men’s  wages  in  a factory 
where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  had  been  “very 
bad,”  and  that  in  Germany  tho  three-shift  system  was 
“being  abandoned.”  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
employers  in  this  industry  asserted  that  under  the 
three-shift  eystem  the  men  would  receive  higher  wages 
than  at  present.?)  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Coopers  also  disapproved  of  an  eight  hours’  day, 
because  they  feared  “ that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
“ retain  the  same  rate  of  wages.”!7) 

Summary  of  461.  Erom  this  evidence  it  appears  that  the  argu- 
aSiinsi  nn  ments  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  eight 
eight  hours’  hours’  day  are  absolutely  contradicted  by  those  of  its 
day-  opponents.  The  latter  assert  that,  apart  from  the  fact 

that  the  conditions  of  many  industries  make  such  a 
measure  impracticable,  the  increased  cost  of  production 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  English  industries, 
particularly  on  those  subject  to  foreign  competition, 
while  the  rate  of  wages  could  not  be  maintained.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  experiment  in  tho 
gasworks  has  not  so  far  been  altogether  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  conduct  and  tire  work  of  the  men. 


Method  of 
procuring 

hours’  (toy. 
(«■)  ISn 
■euluntaru 
effort. 


462.  («.)  There  is  very  little  evidence  in  favour  of 
procuring  an  eight  hours’  day  by  voluntary  effort  in 
tho  trades  here  under  review.  Some  representatives  of 
the  carpenters,  of  the  men  employed  in  the  London  Oil 
Mills,  and  of  the  Cork  United  Trades  Society  are  in 
favour  of  voluntary  effort.?)  The  latter  looked  upon 
State  interference  as  “ very  dangerous  ” and  “preferred 
“ to  rely  on  the  workmen’s  own  efforts.”?)  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  printing  trade,  with  two  exceptions, 
appeared  to  be  distinctly  against  legal  intervention 
with  the  question  of  hours.  “ They  had  always  believed 
“ in  trying  to  improve  their  own  position.”  “ They 
“ have  no  wish  for  State  interference  beyond  what  was 
“ absolutely  necessary.”?0) 

(b.)  Almost  all  the  trades  which  advocate  an  eight 
hours’  day,  and  they  form  the  great  majority  in  this 
group,  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  Very  few,  however,  appear  to  have 
thought  the  matter  out ; a number  of  slightly  different 
reasons  in  favour  of  this  course  are  given,  and  a variety 


* It.  may  ! io  noted  that  tin 
statwl  to  have  affected  the  ci 

d)  Digest,  Vol.  III. 


l‘)  Digest,  Vol.  Iir.,  im,  142-143.  (2)  Adams,  31,  69.  (»)  Bell, 

: 1 51Srl!l  (I  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p 78.  <«}  Digest.  Vol.  111.,  lip.  146-7! 
,•)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  146-7.  (•)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  S3.  ?)  Digest, 
\nl  tt  i,  eg  (9)  Digtost.Vol.il, p.  83.  (w)  Digest,  \ ol.  III., pp.  144-5. 


of  more  or  less  vague  suggestions  and  condition, 
brought  forward  with  regard  to  it.  A routS eW® 
ficatiou  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  wiSe,  S,‘ 
however,  be  made.  A certain  number 
State  action  under  certain  conditions,  but  thev  seett? 
difficulties  that  are  involved,  and  would  prefer  ti 

resorted  to  m certain  industries,  “ Governments!,?*  Id 
set  the  example  and  should  introduce  the  eight  ho 
into  all  its  workshops it  should  be  adopted  “to  - 
all  places  where  machinery  ran  continuous  C 
24  hours,  ')  m ‘ especially  arduous  or  unhealthy 
industries,  or  it  should  be  both  “ universal  ” 3 
“ international.”?)  Many  advocate  a legal  eight  horn’ 
day  on  condition  that  there  should  he  much  elasfiritv 
m its  “regulations”  with  a considerable  amount  of 
local  liberty.  This  class,  however,  is  more  couvenimtto 
dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Trade  Option.  A fie 
class  think  that  legislation  is  the  only  weapon  strong 
enough  to  effectually  shorten  the  working  dav-  wWlf 
others  urge  this  method  as  preferable  in  itself  to 
strikes.  This  position  is  taken  up  for  the  most  part  bv 
the  less  highly  organised  industries.  Thus  the  bakers 
state  that  having  failed  to  reduce  hours  by  their  own 
exertions,  they  look  in  future  to  the  State ; four  strikes 
had  taken  place  m Cork  during  the  last  10  years  on 
the  question  of  hours,  but  none  had  been  successful  PI 
A member  of  the  trade  added,  “I  believe  that  we  shall 
never  get  eight  hours,  nor  a universal  10  hours 
unless  the  State  does  interfere,  and  I will  tell  you 
“ why.  _ We  are  not  in  such  a powerful  condition  for 
organisation  as  such  bodies  as  the  engineers,  the 
carpenters,  or  the  typographical  printers.  We  work 
“ m 8ma11  sections  and  we  have  a difficulty  in  getting 
our  men  together.  The  influence  of  an  employer 
over  one  or  two  men  is  much  greater  than  the 
influence  of  an  employer  over  100  or  200  men.  As  a 
trade  it  is  a loose  trade.”?)  In  the  same  way  the 
representative  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants 
pleaded  that  they  were  generally  “ too  weakly  or- 
‘‘  §an'sed  to  obtain  anything  like  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  by  Trade  Union  efforts.”?)  Again 
it  _ was  stated  by  a representative  of  the  house 
painters,  that  owing  to  so  many  of  the  painters  being 
unorganised,  “ if  we  only  got  (the  eight  hours’  day)  by 
“ word  of  mouth,  we  could  not  sustain  it.”  A repre- 
sentative of  the  chemical  industry  argued  that  unless 
the  eight  hours’  day  was  made  law  the  masters  would 
revert  to  the  old  order  of  things  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.?) The  general  secretary  of  the  Gasworkers  and 
General  Labourers’  Union  stated  that  four  strikes  had 
been  caused  liy  the  attempts  of  the  directors  of  gas- 
works “to  fix  the  men  down  to  the  twelve-hour 
“ system  in  preference  to  the  eight  hours.”  If  the 
eight  hours  had  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
this  would  not  have  happened,  and  “we  should  have 
“ been  thousands  of  pounds  in  pocket  and  there  would 
“ have  been  really  more  men  employed  than  at  the 
present  time.”?)  Mr.  Fenelon,  an  employer  and  a 
skilled  arbizan,  desired  a legal  eight  hours’  day  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  the  question  on  a different 
and  better  basis.  “I  think  it  cannot  be  done  by 
mutual  arrangement  as  those  little  disputes  are  going 
“ on  interminably.”?) 

(c.)  The  question  of  Trade  or  District  Option  has  ?.)(}«■ 
hardly  been  discuased  in  detail.  But  those  who  desire  ij!'" .. 
legal  limitation  of  hours  usually  stipulate  that  some  $■„>:  • 
form  of  Trade  Option  should  be  provided  and  the  Ofto>. 
general  opinion  appears  to  run  in  favour  of  “a  per- 
missive Bill,  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Mann’s  proposal”  at 
a recent  congress.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.,  was 
“ favourable  to  an  Eight  Hours’  Bill  to  be  applied  by 
“ the  local  authorities  on  the  demand  of  the  persons 
“ concerned “ Trade  Option  coupled  with  the  option 
“ of  the  district.”?)  Some  system  of  this  sort  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Dew,  secretary  of  the  London 
Building  Trade  Committee,  who  was  the  only  witness 
who  went  into  the  question  at  any  length,  but  his 
views  were  not  consistent,  as  he  appeared  to  argue 
first  for  District  and  then  for  Trade  Option.  He  wished 
to  decide  the  matter  by  districts  or  towns  and  not 
by  the  votes  of  the  societies.  The  conditions  of  work 
in  London  and  in  the  country  were  different,  and  the 
London  building  trade  should  decide  for  itself  whether 
it  should  have  the  eight  hours.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  unfair  competition  which  would  then  be  introduced, 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  in.,  p.  141.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  SO.  <;)  DtaA 

Vol.  III.,  p.  116.  (<)  Jenkins,  Lee,  Hill,  and  Emery. 20,253.  (S)P*“5’ 

Vol  Hi.,  p,  ks.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  82.  (■)  Thome,  24,910-t- 

(8)  Fenelon,  16,624-9.  (,J)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  141. 
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j,u  “ was  still  in  favour  of  local  option  in  preference  to 
.l*8  (c'  *<  a universal  eight  hours’  day.”  However,  he  further 
added,  “I  agree  with  an  Eight  Hours’  Bill  on  the 
« Fabian  lines.  That  is  an  Eight  Hours’ Bill  should 
“ be  passed  by  the  legislature  and  then  any  trade  by  a 
» two-thirds  majority  can  come  within  the  provisions 
“ of  the  Bill.  ’They  could  take  it  up  trade  by  trade. 
« My  opinion  is  that  . some  trades  at  the  present 
“ moment  are  not  ripe  for  it,  others  are  more 
“ than  ripe  for  it  . . . I should  not  give 

‘ “ the  employers  any  voice  in  it.  I cannot  see  that 
“ it  matters  to  them.’T)  On  the  other  hand,  a gas- 
worker,  a baker,  and  Mr.  King,  of  the  Chemical  and 
Copper  Workers’  Union,  advocated  Trade  Option,  with 
no  reference  to  District  Option.  Mr.  King  wished 
the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  in  any  particular  trade  and  “ the  employer 
“ would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  whatever  .... 
“ but  the  common  sense  of  the  men  would  not  ruin 
“ an  industry  from  which  they  got  their  bread  and 
“ butter.”(2)  With  reference  to  the  last  point  raised, 
as  to  how  far  the  employers  Bhould  have  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  a gasworker  suggested  that  “Parliament 
“ , . . should  give  Trade  unions  the  power  of  en- 
“ actmeut  . . . without  consulting  the  employer 
“ at  all.”  A compositor,  on  the  other  hand-,  was 
more  conciliatory  and  held  that  the  details  of  the  Act 
should  be  arranged  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed  after  “minute  discussion .”(4)  A represen- 
tative of  the  shop  assistants  advocated  an  eight  hours’ 
day  for  warehousemen  “ without  any  regard  to  local  or 
“ trade  option,  or  even  trade  exemption.  ”(s) 

<ii  Prnal-  (d.)  Yery  little  evidence  is  given  on  the  question  as 
■•"for  to  whether  breach  of  the  Act  is  to  be  made  penal,  or 
! necessary  overtime  to  be  allowed.  A house  painter,  a 

mason,  and  a chemical  worker,  stated  that  they  would 
make  the  Act  penal  on  both  employer  and  employed,  but 
Mr.  King  only  suggested  that  it.  should  be  made  penal 
on  the  employer.  As  regards  overtime,  a house  painter 
was  prepared  to  allow  a “reasonable  discretion”  to 
rest  with  the  workmen  and  masters,  on  sufficient  cause 
being  shown.  (°)  A baker  also  considered  that  though 
it  was  the  function  of  the  State  to  step  in  and  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  yet  “ great  elasticity  ” must  be 
allowed  to  “trade  regulations.”  “A  hard-and-fast 
“ law  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  the  bakers.’Y7) 


3.  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

463.  The  evidence  given  on  this  subject  is  in  almost 
'Surm  evelY  P°in)l  contradictory ; and  hence,  it  is  impossible 
vifrand  to  deduce  from  it  any  general  statements.  In  the 
i ntipal  majority  of  instances  the  wages  paid  by  the  State  or  by 
Ktif'  municipalities  were  stated  to  be  lower  than  the  standard 
rate  in  the  trade.  (*)  This  was  especially  the  case 
where  labour  is  employed  by  Government  indirectly 
through  contractors.  Most  Government  contracts,  it 
was  stated,  were  worked  at  a price  which  barely  ad- 
mitted of  profit  to  the  employer,  as  Government  always 
accepted  the  lowest  tender ; and  the  tendency  there- 
fore was  to  throw  the  work  into,  tho  hands  of  “unfair” 
employers,  who  recouped  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  in 
some  cases  that  the  wages  paid  were  as  high  or  higher 
than  the  current  rate ; or  where  they  were  lower,  that 
they  were  supplemented  by  an  allowance  in  case  of 
accident  or  illness. (°)  The  conditions  of  labour  in 
other  respects  were^sometimes  said  to  be  favour- 
able under  State  or  municipal  employment in 
others  long  hours  and  sweating  were  asserted  to  bo  the 
]>i'actiee.(u)  Government  contracts  in  the  printing 
trade  were  stated  to  be  largely  responsible  for  overtime 
work,  for  the  payment  of  which  moreover  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  schedules. • While  in  one  case  it  was 
asserted  that  “results  were  satisfactory”  in  Govern- 
ment employment  but  not  under  local  authorities, ('•’) 
another  witness,  who  pointed  out  the  evils  of  State 
employment,  was  of  opinion  that  the  men  employed  by 
the  local  boards  were  in  a better  position  than  those  in 
private  firms.  (M)  Several  witnesses,  arguing  from  tho 
successful  undertaking  of  the  gas  and  water  supply  by 


various  municipalities,  urged  the  municipalisation  of 
the  baking  trade.  They  contended  that  under  municipal 
control  bread  would  be  much  purer  than  at  present, 
ancl  that  though  private  competitors  need  not  be  sup- 
pressed, the  municipal  bakery  would  produce  bread  at 
a price  which  would  soon  “ drive  them  from  the  field.” 

-i  be  principle  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  trade  of 
any  district^1)  With  regard  to  the  fair  contract  ' 
clauses,  they  wore  in  most  cases  spoken  of  with  appro- 
bation. Before  February  1891,  it  was  stated,  all 
Government  repairs  were  done  at  a rate  which  pre- 
cluded Trade  Unionists  from  employment , now  that 
the  current  rate  of  wages  was  fixed,  an  advance  of  from 
to  oO  per  cent,  had  resulted.  (=)  For  County  Council 
work  the  contractor  has,  moreover,  to  observe  the  recog- 
nised custom  as  to  hours,  and  to  submit  to  a " very 
“ strong  stipulation  against  sub-letting  ”(•>).  One 
witness  asserted,  however,  that  the  clauses  had  operated 
very  harshly  on  the  less  able  workmen.  Many  old  men 
who  knew  their  work  well,  but  were  not  quick  workers, 
had  been  dismissed,  because  the  employer  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages,  and  these  men 
were  “ not  worth  it.”  Another  result  of  the  clauses  was 
that  many  building  firms  declined  to  tender  for  county 
council  and  school  board  work  because  of  tho  restric- 
tions placed  on  fchem.(')  It  may  he  noted  that  the 
clauses  had  not  yet  affected  the  printing  trade,  beoause 
some  of  the  present  contracts  had  still  three  years  to 
run.(6) 


4.  INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION  OF 
FACTORIES  AND  LEGISLATION  RE- 
LATING THERETO. 

464.  On  this  subject  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  which  Nature  of 
is  of  a similar  nature,  comes  from  the  side  of  the  em-  evidence, 
ployed.  Where,  however,  evidence  has  been  given  by 

the  employers,  it,  as  a rule,  contradicts  or  modifies 
the  view  of  the  work  people. 

465.  The  representatives  of  the  employed  in  all  the  Complaints 
trades  under  review  cited  numerous  instances  of  the  with  regard 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  employers  with  regard  Horn  ^ 
to  sanitation.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  their 
condemnation  was  by  no  means  universal.  It  appears, 

in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  building,  printing,  and 
pottery  trades,  and  among  shop  assistants,  large 
establishments  are  generally  satisfactory  as  to  sanita- 
tion, while  the  small  ones  are  the  reverse.^)  Secondly, 
the  extent  of  the  evil  appears  in  some  industries  to 
vary  largely  according  to  locality.  Thus  the  condition 
of  bakehouses  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  Belfast,  but  bad 
in  other  Irish  towns,  especially  in  Cork,(7)  or  again, 
good  in  the  Midland  towns  of  England  but  unsatis- 
factory in  London.f)  Printing  offices  were  stated  to 
be  in  excellent  condition  in  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  but 
otherwise  in  Dublin,  London,  and  other  localities.(9) 

The  London  gasworks  were  said  to  he  greatly  superior 
to  the  provincial  ones. (“I  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a single  instance  in  which  the  sanitary  condition  of 
chemical  works  was  spoken  of  with  approval  by  the 
employed;  and  in  all  the  trades  under  consideration 
curtain  factories  wore  condemned.  The  state  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  was  described  in  a few  instances 
as  “shockingly  bad  ”(u)  and  “thoroughly  disgraceful,”  ('-) 
and  in  many  as  “ unsatisfactory  ” or  “ defective.”  (i3) 

In  bakehouses  complaint  was  made  of  the  use  of  low 
underground  rooms,  which  were  liable  to  be  flooded, 
and  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  said  to  be  very  bad. 

Eight  work  was  another  grievance  which  was  quoted 
as  aggravating  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the 
trade. (")  The  printers  also  complained  of  hot  under- 
ground rooms  and  want  of  ventilation.  The  exposure 
of  the  men  to  the  weather  after  the  high  temperature 
of  the  offices  was  said  to  lead  frequently  to  consump- 
tion, and  the  dnst  produced  by  the  paper  used  for 
cheap  printing  rendered  tho  trade  in  some  instances 
additionally  nnhealthy.(15)  In  the  pottery  trade  the 
chief  grievances  were  the  high  temperature,  dust,  want, 
of  ventilation,  or  the  alternative  of  a violent  draught, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  establishments,  the 
absence  of  any  protection  from  the  weatlicr.(!B)  Shop 
assistants  wore  stated  to  suffer  from  excessive  heat.f1'} 


(')  Digest.  Vol.  III..  ]>.  G!l.  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  47.  Appondix  XXIV 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§■165.]  Employment  in  chemical  works  was  stated  to  be 
particularly  unhealthy ; and  though  in  part  inevitable, 
it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  employed  and 
from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Arlidge*  that  little  oare 
is  taken  to  minimise  the  noxious  effects  of  the  work. 
The  manufacture  of  red  lead,  for  instance,  which  was 
said  to  be  always  unhealthy,  demands  the  strictest 
attention  to  cleanliness,  but  in  some  factories  no  pro- 
vision of  this  sort  was  made  for  the  workmen.  In 
others  no  means  were  provided  for  carrying  oft'  the 
dust  which  the  manufacture  produced.(')  In  chemical 
works  of  other  kinds  harmful  gases,  it  was  asserted, 
were  allowed  to  acccumulate  and  escape  into  places 
where  the  men  were  working.  It  was  stated  that 
“with  proper  precautions  and  ventilation  for  carrying 
“ away  the  gas,  much  of  the  injury  that  the  men 
“ suffer  might  be  prevented.”(2)  The  introduction  of  a 
better  draught  in  the  furnaces  and  the  use  of  decom- 
posing pots  might,  it  was  thought,  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  in  the  works.(3)  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous trades  included  under  this  group,  want  of 
ventilation  was  an  almost  universal  complaint.  (4) 
Throughout  these  trades  the  employers  without 
exception  considered  the  sanitation  of  their  factories 
and  workshops  satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases 
excellent.  (5)  A master  baker  was  of  opinion  that 
the  evils  of  underground  bakehouses  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  stated  that  great  sanitary  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  during  the  last  20  years.  He 
added,  moreover,  that  sanitary  conditions  are  not 
always  dependent  on  the  employer.  (°)  Another 
employer  contradicted  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  small  shops  on  the  ground 
that  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  in  such 
cases  are  indention!.  While  admitting  that  nothing 
but  good  could  come  of  increased  sanitary  inspection  he 
“objected  to  the  inference  that  it  is  the  small  trader 
“ who  wants  it  particularly.’^7) 


Proposed  466.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  need  which  the  evidence 
remedies.  thus  reveals  of  improved  sanitation,  no  definite 
suggestions  were  made  by  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Acts.  Beyond  the  general  proposal 
that  the  inspector  should  himself  give  notice  to  the 
local  authorities  of  cases  where  it  was  defective  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  workmen,  T)  the  chief  improve- 
ments suggested  related  to  chemical  works  and 
bakeries.  For  the  former  tho  wider  use  of  mechanical 
means  for  removing  dust  and  better  provision  for 
cleanliness  were  desired.(fl)  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  was  proposed  that  underground  bakehouses  should 
he  prohibited;  that  all  bakehouses  should  be  registered, 
ana  that  the  use  of  machinery  should  be  extended  in 
order  to  ensure  higher  rooms.(‘°) 

Complaints  467.  Evidence  was  given  by  several  witnesses  with 
to  boy680*1*  resard  to  the  evasion  of  the  Factory  Acts  by  the 
liboiir.  employment  of  boy  labour.  It  appears  that  boys  are 

frequently  employed  under  age,  and  when  the  inspector 
comes  round  are  hidden,  so  that  the  infraction  of  the 
law  is  seldom  discovered.  The  extent  of  this  evil  varies, 
however,  very  largely  in  different  localities.  Thus,  at 
Cork  it  was  stated  that  the  law  had  not  been  put  in 
force  for  ten  years,  and  “ all  the  boys  were  working.”(u) 
At  Belfast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspector  was  said 
to  be  “most  energetic  in  keeping  down  the  system.”^2) 
A representative  of  the  printing  trade  stated  that 
there  was  no  tendency  among  the  employers  to  employ 
hoys  under  age,  but  that  the  parents  “ try  to  push 
them  in.”(B)  Hours  in  excess  of  those  allowed  by 
the  Act  were  stated  to  be  worked  at  the  present  time 
in  the  baking  and  gas  industries  ; but  in  the  latter  case 
the  abuse  was  said  to  have  been  remedied  by  the 
factory  inspector.^4)  Even  when  not  in  defiance  of 
the  law  the  work  performed  by  boys  was  considered  by 
some  witnesses  to  be  too  laborious.  Thus,  in  one 
printing  firm  boys  under  16  were  mentioned  as  working- 
36  and  40  hours  at  a stretch  ;(15)  in  copper  works  they 
were  said  to  do  very  heavy  work  for  “ ridiculously 
small  ” pay ; (1,li)  and  in  a glass  bottle-making  firm 
they  had.  to  run  25  miles  a day,  carrying  bottles 
between  the  furnace  and  the  annealing  oven.(17)  Boy 
labour  was  moreovor  considered  likely  to  lead  to 
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accidents,  and  it  was  therefore  advised  that  th 
should  not  be  omployod  so  early  as  at  preseat  oa  2 1 
requiring  skill.  (’)  It  was  stated  that  the  uumta  S 
boys  employed  under  IS  t»  the  printing  tradTwf 
decreasing!")  None  are  mentioned  as  bemg  emuloS 
m building,  and  comparatively  none  ” in  the  chemtiS 
traded3)  In  the  glass  bottle  taking  firm  of 
Bagley  OandUsh,  & Co  few  boys  begfn  work  beffl 4 
Very  lew  hall-time  children  were  employed  in  £ 
printing  trade  and  “the  tendency  was  to  lessen  £ 
number.  (-)  and  in  the  glass  bottle  making  iudnstw 
hnlf-to«ers  are  not  employed  unless  it  is  absolutely 

468.  It  was  recommended  that  the  horns  of  labour  of  ti 

boys, n bakehouses  should  be  limited, fjaudthattheao.  » 

at  which  they  might  he  employed  should  lie  raised.  f„, 
day  work  to  16  or  17,  and  for  night  work  to  17  or  18.(6) 

469.  With  regard  to  inspection,  numerous  and  Beriona  Cc 
complaints  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  T 
employed.  Some  considered  the  system  itself  at  fault  tS 
The  porters  especially  “ have  not  much  faith  in  factory 
inspectors. ’’(’J  The  more  usual  opinion  is,  however 
that  tho  system  itself  is  excellent,  but  that  its  working 

is  very  defective.  The  chief  and  most  widely  reoog- 
nised  of  these  defects  was  undoubtedly  the  insufficiency 
of  the  number  of  inspectors.  In  the  building  trade 
their  visits  were  stated  to  he  “ exceedingly  rai-8  ” •{'J 
and  in  chemical  works  to  be  “ few  and  far  between  ” -P) 
the  inspection  of  bakeries  was  said  to  be  “never 
done  ” ;(10)  and  in  the  printing  industry,  while  the 
scarcity  of  inspectors  in  England  was  also  pointed 
out,  Ireland  especially  was  stated  to  be  “ very  badly 
supplied.”  There  are  now  only  two  inspectors  of 
the  trade  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  though  there 
used  to  be  three. (")  Several  witnesses  declared  that 
they  had  never  seen  an  inspector  inside  their  work- 
shops at  all  ;(12)  and  nearly  all  agreed  that  however 
well-meaning  and  hard-working  they  might  be,  then- 
number  was  utterly  inadequate  to  tho  work  expected  of 
them.  “There  are  not  enough  inspectors,  not  half,” 
said  Hr.  Ham.(13)  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  inspection  was  also  complained  of.  In 
chemical  works  it  was  said  to  be  merely  nomiual.(H) 
In  Ireland  it  was  described  as  “ a farce,  ”(“)  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  trades  stated  that  tho  inspector 
usually  saw  only  the  employer,  and  did  not  outer  the 
workshops  or  inspect  tho  machinery.  The  employer, 
it  was  asserted,  moreover,  always  knew  when  the  visit 
of  the  inspector  was  going  to  take  place,  and  prepara- 
tions were  therefore  made  for  it.  Boys  working  under 
age  or  overtime  could  be  hidden,  and  the  gas  in  the 
flues  of  alkali  works  reduced  to  the  legal  amount; 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  only  instance  where  dis- 
covery of  such  evasions  was  made  “never  came  to 
anything.”^  It  was  pointed  out  by  several  witnesses 
that  inspectors  were  usually  men  who  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  they  inspected ; and  therefore 
“ took  but  small  interest  in  the  matter,”  and  could  be 
easily  deceived.!1')  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  consider  the  inspection  both  sufficient  and 
efficient.  In  the  buildiug  trade  it  was  stated  that  all 
workshops  were  inspected  regularly,  and  that  where 
the  inspector  had  ordered  improvements  they  had  been 
carried  out.(18)  A representa  tive  of  tho  baking  trade 
said  that  his  premises  were  inspected  twice  a year ; but 
admitted  that  he  always  received  a notice  previously. O 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  employed,  one 
witness  stated  that  in  the  printing  trade  of  Glasgow 
the  inspectors  were  very  hardworking,  and  all  offices 
were  frequently  inspected,  t20)  With  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  inspection  to  the  local  authorities,  one 
witness  was  of  opinion  that  local  inspection  in  the 
provinces  was  not  satisfactory  as  “ the  inspectors  were 
“ too  much  under  the  influence  of  local  men  and 
an  employer  thought  that  an  occasional  inspection  by  a 
Government  (not  parochial)  officer  was  desirable  on 
sanitary  grounds.  (~)  On  the  other  hand,  the  potters 
“ believe  in  local  control,”  and  desire  that  the  in- 
spectors should  be  under  the  control  of  a local 
committee.  (M) 
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470.  With  regard  to  inspection,  one  union  demanded 
“ some  system  by  which  inspectors  should  be  bound 
<•  to  do  their  work  ”(‘)  without  in  any  way  specifying 
what  form  such  a system  should  tako  ; but  the  majority 
of  witnesses  had  definite  and  practical  remedies  to 
propose.  Witness  after  witness  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  inspectors  as  the  greatest  desideratum  of 
all.(5)  Similar  unanimity  was  displayed  in  the  demand 
for  the  appointment  of  “practical”  inspectors ; (3) 
men  who  had  themselves  had  practical  experience  of 
the  trade  in  the  district  over  which  they  were  placed ; 
and  who  “ would  be  the  eyes  and  ears,  so  to  speak,  of 
“ the  higher  inspector.”^).  A representative  of  the 
printing  industry  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
select  a competent  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  in  twelve  months  he  would  be 
able  to  inspect  every  office  in  London,  and  at  the 
proper  time ; (6)  and  it  was  anticipated  that  if  working 
men  inspectors  were  appointed  the  men  would  co- 
operate with  them,  and  themselves  enforce  a better 
system  of  ventilation.  The  appointment  of  women  in- 
spectors was  also  recommended  in  a few  instances. (6). 
One  witness  wished  that  the  inspection  of  bakehouses  in 
Ireland  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stabulary, which  he  considered  the  most  practical  body 
of  men  to  put  the  law  in  motion,  “ because  any  Acts  of 
“ Parliament  they  do  get  to  enforce  they  can  enforce 
“ pretty  strongly.’’^)  A chemical  worker  proposed 
that  in  every  centre  there  should  be  one  inspector, 
with  powers  to  enforce  the  altering  or  repairing  of  any 
portion  of  the  works  where  there  is  an  escape  of  gas,(*) 
and  another  wished  the  Act  regulating  the  inspection 
of  white  lead  factories  to  be  extended  to  those  in  which 
red  lead  was  manufactured.  (9)  Minor  suggestions  were 
made  such  as  that  Che  inspector  should  not  give  notice 
of  his  impending  visit  to  the  employer;  but  should 
“seethe  people  under  the  actual  conditions  of  their 
work,”  (10)  and  that  every  place  where  persons  are 
engaged  in  manufacture  should  he  registered  as  such. 
A request  was  further  made  that  one  inspector  should 
be  appointed  for  saw  mills  alone ; and  a representative 
of  the  Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers  recommended  that 
paper  mills  should  not  be  without  the  scope  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Workers’  Act  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  labour  for  women  and  girls. (") 


5.  ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYERS’  LIA- 
BILITY ACT  AND  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  THERETO. 


•171.  Many  of  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  in- 
dustries inclnded  under  this  group  are  alleged  to  result 
from  preventible  causes,  and  according  to  the  men,  are 
chiefly  duo  to  the  neglect  of  proper  precautions  with 
regard  to  the  plant  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  while 
according  to  the  latter  they  are  mainly  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  employed.  Thus,  it  was  contended 
by  representatives  of  the  copper  working,  chemical, 
printing,  and  sawing  industries,  that  the  machinery 
was  insufficiently  fenced,  and  a witness  from  the  two 
latter  trades  further  stated  that  it  was  often  danger- 
ously overcrowded.  (IS;  Mr.  Copsey  stilted  that  accidents 
iu  his  trade  frequently  happened  because  the  saws  were 
placed  too  close  to  one  another;  also  because  boys 
without  proper  training  were  employed  in  difficult  and 
dangerous  work.  He  further  stated  that  in  the  last 
two  yoars  12J  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  his  union  had 
boon  injured,  while,  in  the  printers’  trade,  Mr.  Leahy 
estimated  the  number  at  5 per  cent.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Oopscy  accidents  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  men  in  one  case  out  of  fifty(13). 
Representatives  of  the  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters, 
and  coal  porters  complained  of  many  accidents  which 
they  said  were  caused  by  the  use  of  inferior  plant  and 
the  falling  of  scaffolds.  (w)  It  may,  however,  be  noted 
with  regard  to  the  last  complaint  that  two  representa- 
tives of  the  master  builders  contended  that  the  remedy 
lay  in  the  men’s  own  hands,  because  it  was  their  duty, 
and  not  that  of  a Government  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
scaffolding  was  secure.  Accidents,  they  stated,  were 
generally  duo  to  carelessuess  on  the  part  of  the  men 
themselves.{15) 
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472.  Compensation  for  accidents,  other  than  that 
obtainable  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  is  provided 
tor  in  various  ways,  oillier  by  some  system  of  insurance 
or  through  the  agency  of  trade  and  friendly  societies. 
A scheme  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Livescy.* 
in  this  provision  is  made  that  compensation  for  acci- 
dents to  the  workmen  shall  be  a charge  on  the  sick  and 
burntl  fund  to  which  reference  lias  already  been  made. 
It  is  laid  down  in  this  scheme  that  in  the  case  of  any 
accident  an  inquiry  shall  be  held  by  the  engineer  of 
the  station,  or  by  the  chairman  or  by  a director  in  the 
case  of  a fatal  accident,  in  conjunction  with  a jury  of 
twelve  workmen.  If  they  decide  by  a majority  of  at 
least  two-thirds  that  there  was  no  “ contributory 
negligence  ” on  the  part  of  the  workman,  a grant  shall 
be  made  of  6s.  a week  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sick 
pay-(  J A somewhat  similar  scheme  was  proposed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders.  He  stated  that  the  masters  desired  to  start  a 
mutual  insurance  fund  supported  by  the  joint  contri- 
butions of  employers  and  employed.  Under  this  scheme 
the  company  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  wa"c 
to  the  injured  man  and  100 1.  in  case  of  death,  whether 
the  accident  were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer  or  to 
the  men’s  own  negligence.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  scheme,  the  witness  added,  was  that  tho  expense 
and  waste  of  litigation  would  be  avoided. 0 It  appeared 
that  both  these  schemes  were  intended  to  stand  in  lieu 
of  any  claims  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of  1S80. 
In  one  case,  however,  an  instance  of  insurance  was  men- 
tioned, which  was  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
legal  liability  of  the  employer.  Mr.  Emmett,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  bricklayers,  stated  that  shortly  before 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act  came  into  force  in  1881 
the  employers  in  the  Ashton  distinct  took  out  “joint 
insurance  policies  ” to  insure  the  workmen  in  case  of 
accident.  It  was,  however,  made  clear  to  the  workmen 
that  by  contributing  to  a policy  of  that  kind  they  in  no 
sense  “contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act.”0 
Other  cases  of  provision  for  accidents  are  found  in  the 
rules  of  friendly,  benefit,  and  trade  societies,  such  as  the 
United  Operative  Bricklayers’  Trade,  Accident,  and 
Burial  Society, ('j  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  the  heading  of  “ Organisations.” 


[§  472. j 
Comjiensa- 
accidents. 


473.  A good  deal  of  evidence  was  given  with  regard 
to  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  and  boro  reference  to 
attempts  to  obviate  or  evade  its  action,  to  grievances 
which  arise  out  of  its  administration,  and  to  proposed 
amendments  in  connexion  therewith.  The  practice  of 
“ contracting  out  ’’  of  the  Act  appeared  on  the  whole  to 
be  regarded  with  disfavour.  (4)  It  wa3,  however,  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Chance,  the  managing  partner  of  the 
Oldbury  Alkali  Works.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1880  it  was  pointed  out  to  tho  men  employed  in  this  firm 
that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  accidents  which 
usually  occurred  would  come  under  the  Act,  because  no 
compensation  was  due  in  those  accidents  for  which  no 
one  was  to  blame,  or  in  those  in  which  there  was 
“contributory  negligence  ” on  the  part  of  the  injured 
man  himself  or  any  of  his  fellow  workmen.  He  further 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  this  Act  “ many 
“ months  and  possibly  more  than  a year  would  elapse 
“ before  a single  penny  came  to  the  man  or  his  family,” 
and  meantime  he  would  be  involved  in  the  “ harassing 
“ suspense  of  a law  suit.”  In  place  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  be  therefore  proposed  a scheme  of  mutual 
insurance,  which  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
workpeople  and  came  into  operation  in  January  1881. 
The  contributions  of  tho  firm  to  this  fund  are  equal  in 
amount  to  the  total  annual  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers. Such  payment,  however,  the  firm  undertakes 
shall  not  be  less  than  100Z.  in  any  one  year.  The 
management  of  this  fund,  the  rules  of  which  were 
handed  in  to  the  Commission,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Committee,  with  a member  of  the  firm  as  chairman. 
The  firm  of  Chance  Brothers  acts  as  treasurer  and  the 
secretary  is  nominated  by  the  chairman  and  approved 
by  the  committee.  There  are  also  two  auditors  and 
three  “ stewards,”  _ the  duty  of  the  latter  being  to 
“make  a weekly  visit  in  every  case  of  disablement” 
and  “ report  thereon  to  the  general  committee.”  The 
rules  provide  that  committee  meetings  shall  be  hold 
quarterly  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary. 
General  meetings  are  held  annually,  and  special  general 
meetings  are  summoned  by  the  secretary  “on  the 
“ written  requisition  of  not  less  than  25  members.” 

• This  scheme  has  since  been  established.  For  further  details  see 
Appendix  I.,  p.  334. 
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[§  478.J  It  may  be  noted  that  the  chairman  has  power  to  give  a 
casting  vote  in  the  event  of  the  votes  of  the  committee 
being  equally  divided.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  between 
the  committee  and  a member  of  the  society  the  matter 
must  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Two  arbitrators  are 
appointed,  one  by  the  committee  and  the  other  by  the 
members  with  whom  the  dispute  has  arisen,  and  if 
they  fail  to  agree  an  umpire  is  chosen  by  them.  Tbo 
decision  of  such  arbitrators  or  umpire  is  held  to  he 
binding,  and  “in  case  either  party  neglect  to  appoint 
“ an  arbitrator  ” within  a certain  specified  period  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  other  party 
is  “ binding  and  conclusive  on  both  parties.”  The 
rules  may  be  added  to,  altered,  or  rescinded  only  by  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  provident  society  as  a 
whole,  of  which  the  accident  fund  forms  an  important 
branch.  The  subscriptions  to  and  benefits  granted  by 
the  fund  are  given  in  the  following  table:— 


Contributions 

Id.  per  week  if  above  the  age  of  18. 

Id.  penfortnight  it  under  the  age  of  18. 

1.  Temporary  disablement 

Ids.  per  week,  for  period  not  exceeding 
5s.  per  week  for  further  period  not 

2.  Permanent  disablement 
8.  Fatal  accidents  - 

Committee  Inis  power  to  grant,  at  any 

sum  no^exooemng t «S“ il 

charge  of  all  claims. 

If  disablement  allowauco  has  not  been 

I f '' cU^blement1  °ajiowariCo  has  beon 
caso  oe  death. 

N.B.— In  the  case  of  members  under 
18  years  of  age,  one-half  the  above 
amoimtsshall  be  paid. 

Insurance. 


These  benefits  are  only  granted  in  the  event  of 
accidents  which  occur  to  workmen  “while  engaged  in 
“ the  pursuit  of  their  employment  under  the  firm,”  and 
m accordance  with  .certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
rules.  It  may  be  noted  that  any  recommendation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  increase  the  benefits  or 
alter  the  payment  must  be  submitted  to  a special 
general  meeting,  called  for  this  purpose.!1)  Another 
case  of  “ contracting  out  ” of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  though  of  a totally  different  kind,  was  mentioned 
by  the  secretary  of  a district  branch  of  the  Gas  Workers’ 
Union.  He  produced  a form  of  memorandnm  which 
had  to  he  signed  by  anyone  who  desired  to  work  in  a 
certain  firm,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  employer  “ to  effect  a policy  of  insurance 
in  some  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  workman 
. . at  a reduced  premium,”  he  agreed  in  no  case  to 
make  any  “ claim  whatsoever  upon  the  said  employer 
“ under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.”(2)  The  insur- 
ance of  workmen  against  accidents  by  the  employer  in 
some  way  similar  to  that  just  referred  to  was  stated 
by  one  witness  to  be  not  unpopular  with  the  workmen 
so  long  as  tho  compensation  was  specifically  fixed, 
though  tho  method  of  assessing  contributions  in  one 
case  Avithoub  regard  to  tho  amount  of  tho  men’s  wage 
was  regarded  as  unfair.!")  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  the  transference  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  employers  to  any  insurance  society,  unless 
guarded  by  an  express  clause,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Sir.  Emmett,  was  a method  of  “contracting  out”  of 
the  Act  and  open  to  serious  objections. (J) 

474.  The  system  of  “joint  insurance”  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  men. 
This  practice,  it  was  stated,  “ did  away  . . . with 
“ the  whole  spirit  and  object  of  tbo  Act,”  and  made 
tho  employer  careless  and'  indifferent  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  men,  “took  away  the  chief  motive  of  careful 
supervision,”  and  “shifted  tho  responsibility  off  their 
“ shoulders  on  to  the  insurance  company  for  au  annual 
“or  quarterly  payment.”  “It  is  cheaper  (to  the 
“ employer),  perhaps,  to  pay  his  insurance  than  to 
“ look  after  his  plant  . . . .”  “ We  do  not  really 
“ want  compensation  for  accident,  we  want  a Bill  that 
“ will  practically  prevent  accidents.”!5)  It  was  also 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  builders,  by  whom,  it  may  be 
noted,  the  chief  objections  on  this  point  wore  brought 
forward,  that  employers’  liability  insurance  associa- 
tions were  “far  more  difficult  to  negotiate  with  than 
ndividual  employers,  some  of  whom  are  very  hononr- 
“ able  and  humane.”  The  former  “generally  oiler 
ridiculously  low  compensation,  or  compel  legal  pro- 
" ceedings,  which  they  fight  to  the  last.”  On  the 


5,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol,  HI.,  App.  LIX.  (3)  Digest 

(*)  Digest, Vol.  II.,  p.  98.  (s)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  97-S. 


otlet  hand,  representatives  of  the  master  y, 
strongly  objected  to  the  “reckless  statnm  . » 8 
the  men  with  regard  to  “ the  indifference Sthe  t °f 

“ as  to  then-  plant  the  fault  his 

betoro  stated,  with  the  carelessness  of  the  men  tt.  as 
“ selves.”!1)  The  charge  that  the  » ”len  th“»- 

of  the  lives  of  their  workmen,  i 


The  charge  that  the  masters  were  caS 
U1  Juue  "*««  of  tlu3lr  workmen,  in  consequence  of  iu 
system  ot  insurance,  and  that  they  fought  cases  , L i 
to  try  and  " shirk  responsibility,"  —jg* 
“injurious"  and  untrue.  The  employe! 


insisted  that  tho  system  of  joint  insnr.ni  was  2 
saryin  the  case  of  “ beginners  in  business  andZS 
builders,  because  it  they  were  unlucky  enotof  to 
have  an  accident  they  might  very  likely  be  ruSlS 
a moment."!-)  If  there  »-aa  no  iusnmnce 
patty,  and  tho  employers  could  not  insure, 
the  small  men  would  never  be  able  to  run  In! 
compensation  at  all.”p)  “Wo  claim  the  ritht  ti 
“ insure.  (J)  5 

475.  Apart  from  the  disputed  points  of  “contracting  Ofc 
out  and  insurance,  various  grievances  were  brought  5h 
forward  and  certain  amendments  suggested  with  regard  Ml 
\°  the  practical,  working  of  the  Employers’  Liabffitv  m 
Act.  I he  Act  itself  was  attacked  by  several  witnesses 
as  “ absolutely  worthless  ” and  “ very  defective  ” There 
“ arG  too  many  loopholes  for  the  employers’ to  creep 
‘ out  of  ; “there  are  too  many  disqualifying condi- 
“ tions  which  render  the  Act  inoperative.”!5)  On  the 
other  hand,  representatives  of  the  stone  masons  and 
painters  stated  that  a great  improvement  in  appliances 
and  plant  of  late  years  was  directly  due  to  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act.(G)  In  several  cases  it  was 
complained  that  no  compensation  was  voluntarily  given 
by  the  employers  in  cases  of  accidents,  while  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  and  the  difficulty 
and  expense  attending  legal  proceedings  hindered 
attempts  to  procure  legal  compensation  under  the  Act. 

A representative  of  the  printers  stated  that  when  aii 
accident  occurred  in  the  shop  the  employer  rarely  paid 
the  workman  for  the  time  he  was  out.  “ I have  three 
“ cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  weeks, 

“ one  a fatal  case,  in  which  they  have  refused  to  pay 
“ anything  in  the  way  of  compensation.”!7)  Another 
witness  alleged  that  “ compensation  was  unheard  of  in 
“ the  copper  works.”  He  recommended  that  “the 
Employers’  Liability  Act  should  be  made  much  clearer 
“ . • .so  that  the  men  should  have  an  idea  of 
“ when  and  how  they  could  claim  compensation  . . . 

“ the  men  in  the  first  instance  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
“ copies  (of  the  Act),  they  are  dear,  and  when  they  get 
“ them  they  cannot  understand  them.”  The  special 
difficulties  of  the  unorganised  workmen  were  also 
urged.  “ When  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Union  there 
“ is  no  one  to  look  after  their  interests. ”(s)  “If  a man 
“ does  not  belong  to  a society  he  has  no  funds  to  back 
“ him  up,  and  no  friends  to  advise  him,  and  he  does 
“ not  care  to  enter  into  these  matters.”!9)  With  regard 
to  the  expense  attending  prosecutions  under  the  Act. 
one  witness  “ remembered  a caso  where  a man  obtained 
“ compensation  . . . and  yet  came  out  of  court 
“ with  empty  pockets.”!1")  Another  difficulty  appeared 
to  bo  the  possibility  of  au  appeal  against  a “claim 
“ allowed  in  a law  court  . . . It  is  almost  an 
“ impossibility  for  a workman  to  take  it  to  a higher 
“ court,  and  therefore  he  is  defeated.”!11)  Evidence  was 
also  given  as  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  Act  on 
other  points.  The  “ period  of  notice  ” was  stated  to  be 
“ not  long  enough,”  and  should  be  “ much  extended.” 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union 
stated  that  under  the  existing  law,  if  a man  does 
not  lay  hiB  claim  within  six  weeks  he  is  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  tho  Act.  “ How  we  have  had  several 
“ men  who  have  met  with  accidents,  and  on  account  of 
‘ 1 these  men  being  so  severely  injured,  and  having  to  lie 
“ upon  a bed  of  sickness  over  six  weeks,  they  have  not 
“ been  able  to  lodge  their  complaint,  and  the  result  is 
“ when  they  are  well  again  they  are  entirely  outside 
“ the  scope  of  the  Act.”(12)  A representative  ofthe  master 
builders,  however,  “ strongly  objected  to  extending  the 
“ notice  as  tho  man  knows  perfectly  well  when  ho  has 
“ met  with  an  accident,  but  the  master  may  not  know. 

“ . . . Our  workmen  are  a class  of  men  who  iirwe 
“ about  the  country  very  much  . . • and  we  lose 
“ all  knowledge  of  them.  We  are  not  able  ver. 

“ frequently  to  identify  them  again.  Then  again,  too. 

“ very  many  of  them  work  under  o,n  assumed  name,  t l 

(')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  i>.  ISO.  (=)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  P- »S0. 

Vol.  II., i).  OS.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  n.  180.  (5)  Digest, “ol  “•  ly, 
Dices!.  Vol.  TIT.  A.  ‘ ) nicest . Vol.  II..  1).  OtS-T-  l7  Dmhv.  %21  * 


».  179.  («)  Digest.  Vol.  11..  11.96-7.  (7)  nk-sl. 

<8)  Digest,  Vol.  III., pp.  2-!,  179.  CJ)  Digest,  Vol.  U, PjfyJ 
Vol.  II.,  p.  98.  (U)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  179.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  11..  p. 


(“)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  180. 
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, -The"  doctrine  of  common  employment  was  a point 
- r LicU  several  witnesses  ‘ ‘ desired  to  see  altered.  ’ They 

“ a workman  has  no  control  ovar 
•‘his  fellow  workman,  however  incompetent,  the  cm- 
••  nlover  should  he  held  responsible  for  the  accidents 
• which  one  man  may  cause  his  mate.”!1)  But  it  was 
farther  suggested  by  a representative  of  the  carpenters 
1 j joiners  that  they  “would  like  to  make  the  principal 
? contractor  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of 
yg  sub-contractor. ”(-)  Finally,  the  “ limit  of  com- 
pensation ” was  pronounced  “inadequate,”  and  a desire 
for  its  extension  expressed.  (;1)  Amendments  in  the  law 
were  advocated  on  all  these  points,  but  more  especially 
•u  the  subjects  of  “contracting  out”  and  “insur- 
ance.”^) The  chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  however,  although  he  desired 
the<e  reforms,  thought  that  a.  total  repeal  of  the  Act 
would  be  the  best  course  of  all.  “ I bold  that  the  only 
“ just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  question  is  to  place 
the  whole  affair  under  the  common  law  ...  I 
>i  ,j0  not  want  the  workman  to  enjoy  any  peculiar 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  ”(s) 

6 SICK  FUNDS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  RESPECT  OF 

health. 

47g.  Special  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to 
•iS  • the  unhealthy  conditions  of  employment  in  the  chemi- 
cal,  pottery,  and  baking  trades,  but,  except  in  the 
pottery  trade;  the  evidence  given  by  employers  and 
La-  employed  was  of  a contradictory  nature. 

'■i  (a/j  The  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of 
.fJg£  the  chemical  workers,  with  three  exceptions,  were  to 
' the  effect  that  the  conditions  of  employment  in  that 
industry,  and  in  particular  in  the  bleaching  powder 
department  and  the  chrome  branch  of  the  trade,  were 
very  unhealthy.  The  workmen,  it  was  said,  suffer 
chiefly  from  bronchitis  and  asthma,  and  in  the  bleach- 
ing department  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  asphyxia 
from  the  gas.  One  witness  from  the  salt-cake  branch 
of  the  trade  stated  that  the  average  death-rate  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  industry,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  work  -were  such  that  no  man  could  remain 
at  it  continuously.  The  white  lead  industry,  which 
was  said  to  be  particularly  harmful  to  the  younger 
women,  frequently  leads  in  the  men  to  partial  or  total 
paralysis. C')  Statements  to  a different  effect  were  made 
by  three  of  the  workmen  from  the  salt-cake  and 
bleaching  departments, (')  and  by  the  chairman  and 
district  manager  of  the  United  Alkali  Company.(s) 
They  asserted,  that  the  chemical  industry  was,  on  the 
whole,  a healthy  occupation,  that  the  statement  that 
nearly  all  chemical  workers  suffered  from  bronchitis 
was  not  true,  and  that  workmen  employed  in  the 
bleaching- powder  department  were  among  the  most 
healthy  men  in  the  trade.  Those  statements  were  sup- 
ported by  the  statistics  of  sickness  in  the  alkali  works 
at  St.  Helen’s  and  at  Hebburn,  and  by  the  statistics  of 
mortality  in  various  districts  from  which  the  following 
table  has  been  drawn  up.(9)  

Average  No. 
of  D&js  . -I  Death  s 

District  and  Class  of  Work.  Sickness  per  , Thousand 

M*”Sf.mPer  Per  Annum. 


:,sffiSK2s 


St .Helen’s  district,' 1880-82— 

(i. > Total - 

"'■lines  district  for  the  last  10  years 


Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  1SS7-01 
ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  1879-80. 
1S«!MHI— t 
England  - 


Northumberland  - - - j 12’43  | 12’41 

' Compare  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  iTl,  Appendix  Cl. 

. t rite  aliove  four  years  are  tlio  only  ones  for  which  figures  are  given 
V .51  foresters’  Directory.  1891. 
t.  *•““  figure  is  said  to  lie  probably  somewhat  too  low. 

V b Itest,  V,,l  II,  „ -H.  (')  Digest,  Vo!  II,  p % <*)  Digest. 
V1,  !-.  PP.  30,  !lfi.  (■•)  Davies,  18,247.  (■)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  HU. 
. I'm-st.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  4i),  nii.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  10, 21. 22,  24, 25. 
’blast,  Vol. in.,  p.‘ as.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  II 1 , pp. 23-0.  (»)  Minutes 
Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Api>entUces  XCVI.,  XCV11.,  Oil. 


The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  figures  given  with  15  474  (a.)] 
regard  to  Tennants’  Alkali  "Works  at  Hebburn — and 
“ by  analogy  ” Mr.  Stuart  states  that  they  would 
apply  “in  all  works  where  the  same  operations  arc 
carried  on  ” — are  to  the  following  effect.  “ Thu  rate  of 
“ mortality  throughout  the  works,  and  in  the  three 
departments  where  gaseous  escapes  are  liable  to 
“ take  place,  is  slightly  less  than  the  average  ex- 
perience of  friendly  societies,”  and  “ the  number  of 
“ days’  sickness  per  annum  per  member  in  the  whole 
“ works,  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  friendly 
societies,  whilst  the  sickness  in  three  departments 
“ where  gaseous  escapes  are  liable  to  take  place  is 
actually  about  23  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of 
“ friendly  societies.”  With  regard  to  the  district  of 
St.  Helens,  Mr.  Wylde  concludes  “ that  the  conditions 
“ of  health  which  affect  the  chemical  operative  are  not 
“ more  unfavourable  than  those  which  obtain  generally 
“ throughout  the  different  trades  of  the  oountry.”(‘) 

Mr.  Brook  stated  that  this  conclusion  was  true  of  the 
industry  in  general  and  not  only  of  particular  works. 

Although  in  the  past  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  diffe- 
rence in  the  .mortality  of  men  working  in  different 
works  according  as  greater  or  less  precaution  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  men,  this  is  no 
longer  the  ease.  “ Gradually,”  he  stated,  “ the  poorest 
“ are  being  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  best.”(2) 

The  comparative  mortality  shown  in  the  above  table  of 
obemical  and  other  classes  of  workmen  may  perhaps 
be  susceptible  of  a certain  amount  of  explanation.  Dr. 

Ogle,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  sitting  as 
a whole,  stated,  as  a possible  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  miners  are  specially  exempt  from  the  disease  of 
phthisis,  that  they  are  a “ select  body  of  men.”(3)  It 
would  appear  that  a similar  explanation  might  be 
afforded  of  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  chemical  industry.  “ Of  course  it  may  be 
stated,”  said  Mr.  Brock,  speaking  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  bleaching-powder  department,  “that  . the  men 
“ who  are  selected  for  that  work  are  naturally  strong 
“ men;  naturally  you  would  not  put  a man  to  such 
“ work  who  was  delicate.”^)  A further  explanation 
may  be  found  in  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Mitcholl. 

“ Talcing  the  per-contage  of  the  men  who  keep  working 
“ at  the  chemical  industry,  ” this  witness  asserted  that 
the  average  death-rate  is  much  higher  among  chemical 
than  among  ordinary  workmen,  but  “ three-fourths  of 
“ thorn  only  apply  themselves  to  it  for  a limited  period 
“ of  their  lives  and  then  leave  it.”  He  added  that, 

“ as  a general  r ale,  the  industry  is  pretty  much  com- 
“ posed  of  young  men."f)  This  latter  statement  does 
not,  however,  stand  uncontradiotcd.  A list  was  handed 
in  to  the  Commission  of  the  number  of  men  of  60  years 
of  ago  and  upwards  employed  in  March  1892,  at  the 
St.  Eollox  Chemical  Works  m the  Tyne  district  and  in 
Scotland.  These  men  had  been  employed  at  the  works 
on  an  average  for  a period  of  35a  years,  and  their 
average  age  at  this  date  was  G51-.  In  the  list  of  deaths 
which  had  occurred  at  the  same  works  between  May 
1884  and  May  1892  the  average  ago  at  death  in  the 
process  departments  was  58,  and  in  the  trades  depart- 
ments, 56.  (6) 

(6.)  With  regard  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  (£.}  Pottery 
pottery  trade,  a pamphlet  by  J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.D.  trade 
and  A.B.  (Loud.),  and  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  on  “ The 
“ Pottery  Manufacture  in  its  Sanitary  Aspects,”  is 
printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence.  The  most  injurious  of  the  ma- 
terials used  by  the  potter  are  Cornish  stone,  flint,  and 
lead.  “ The  mischief  done  ” by  the  former  materials 
“ is  progressive  and  slow,  and  consequently  escapes 
“ notice  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  determined 
“ materially  by  the  impurity  of  the  air  breathed,  and 
“ by  the  habits,  carefulness,  and  constitutional  state 
“ of  the  workers.”  Lead  has.  “highly  poisonous 
“ properties.”  Generally  speaking,  the  evils  of  lead 
poisoning  arc  also  of  slow  growth,  but  “ one  of  the 
“ most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  poison  is  its  very 
“ different  activity  in  different  persons.”  This  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  by  individual  idiosyncracy,  but 
Dr.  Arlidge  states  that  “ in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
“ difference  is  to  be  explained  on  more  obvious  grounds, 

“ existing  in  carelessness  at  work,  indifference  to 
“ cleanliness  in  the  person  and  clothing,  in  reckless 
“ eating  and  drinking  in  the  case  of  work,  and  in 
“ wearing  the  clothing  begrimed  with  glaze,  whereby 

(')  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.  Apiwndioes  XCVI.  and  XCVI I. 

(3)  nicest,  Vol.  Ill ..  p.  26.  Brock,  82,41:1.  (3)  Minutes  of  Evidence 

taken  tierore  Commission  us  a Whole,  question  1US7.  (*)  D'cesttol. 

ITT  n °il.  Brock.  82.412.  Is)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  10,  20.  Mitchell, 

21,277-80.  (e)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III.,  Appendices,  OV„  CVI. 
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“ the  poison  is  carried  to  the  homes.  Lastly,  ill-con- 
“ struct  ed,  dirty,  confined  shops  and  want  of  free 
“ ventilation  contributes  an  important  factor.”  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  dangerously  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  pottery  trade  might  be  to  some  extent 
improved  by  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
people themselves,  and  by  special  regard  to  sanitary 
conditions  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  At  the 
resent  time.  Dr.  Arlidge  states,  the  insanitary  eon- 
itions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  are  “ largely 
contributory  ” to  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  “ Pew  workshops,”  he  adds,  “ ap- 
“ proach  what,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  they 
“ should  be.”  Many  are  kept  “in  a dirty  state,”  and 
they  are  frequently  deficient  both  in  cubic  capacity  and 
in  means  of  ventilation.  Dr.  Ogle,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  45th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
acknowledges  that  the  potters’  employment  is  “ one  of 
“ the  unhealthiest  trades  in  the  country.”  Their  rate 
of  mortality  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  coster- 
mongers, Oornish  miners,  inn  and  hotel  servants. 

“ This  excessive  mortality  is  in  greatest  part  due  to 
“ phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the 
“ deaths  from  these  two  causes  being  represented  by 
“ 1,118,  while  the  number  for  all  males  is  only  402  ; 

“ so  that  the  mortality  under  these  two  headings  is 
“ almost  three  times  as  great  in  this  industry  as  among 
“ average  males.”(') 

Comparative  Mortality  of  Males,  25-65  Tears  of  Age,  in  different  Occupations,  from  all  and  several  Causes 
(arranged  in  descending  order)  1880-1-2.* 


Males  from  25  to  65  Years  of  Age. 


Profession  or  Trade. 

Comparative  Mortality 

from  all  Causes. 

Diseases  of  Nervous 
System. 

Suicide. 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory 
System. 

Phthisis. 

Diseases  of  the  Respira- 
tory Organs. 

£ 

i 

° a 
■« 

ft 

ft 

Other  Diseases  of  the 
Digestive  System. 

a 

< 

s 

O 

Plumtism. 

Accident. 

O 

Earthenware  manufacture 

3,133  j 

252 

t 

288 

851 

1,160 

88 

88 

61 

14 

18 

43 

270 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier  - 

2,162  | 

300 

38 

252  | 

442 

333 

180 

8G 

68 

22 

18 

38 

131 

254 

Printer  ... 

1,926 

162 

14 

167  1 

829 

299 

54 

00 

58 

5 

9 

43 

236 

All  males  (England  and 
Wales). 

1,799 

214 

25 

216 

396 

327 

74 

70 

68 

18 

5 

2 

121 

2G3 

Builder,  mason,  bricklayer 

1,743 

158 

25 

205 

453  ! 

362 

88 

54 

61 

9 

5 

— 

81 

242 

Baker,  confectioner 

1,723 

245 

47 

236 

381 

334 

72  1 

83 

47 

27 

4 

— 

38 

209 

Carpenter,  joiner  - 

1,475 

1,387 

160 

31 

187 

367 

239 

70 

65 

54 

7 

4 

G8 

223 

Grocer  - 

192 

31 

192 

300 

209 

94 

56 

18 

4 

180 

Clergymen,  priest,  minister 

1,000 

180 

12 

176 

116 

116 

92 

28 

49 

4 ! 

9 

11 

207 

* Table  D.,  handed  in  by  Dr.  Ogle,  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the  General  Register  Office.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Commission  as  a 
Whole,  question  1674. 

t The  deaths  from  suicide  wore  not  separated  iu  this  case  from  the  deaths  from  nervous  diseases. 


stated,  the  evidence  given  is  contradictory1  ’'Phi  bet'°re 
sentatives  of  Bakers’  Unions  in  Scotland  and 
were  of  opinion  that  the  industry  was  not 
Mr.  O’Connor  stated  that,  according  to  the Retn™^ 
the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  the  average  Wwl 
of  lifo  of  a baker  was  about  30  years.  It  wJ 
stated  that,  although  more  than  half  the  IIS 
the  St.fford.Mre  Branch  of  the  ,1  matg.„'te"S“  5 
Bakers  are  young  men,  m 1891  each  member  on  a , 
average  had  received  two  weeks’  sick  pay  Cl 
sentatives  of  the  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Sooietv 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  employment 
was  not  particularly  unhealthy.  “We  have  a eoo 
many  old  operative  bakers,"  Mr.  Prior  stated  in 
support  of  this  view.  .“ If  it  is  to  be  judged  of  from  the 
Journeymens  Pension  Society,  they  have  no  lack 
“ °f  °an*dates  from  60  years  of  age  that  have  worked 
from  30  to  50  years  m the  bakehouse.”  (2) 


477.  The  following  table  shows  as  completely  ns 
possible  tbe  comparative  mortality  of  males,  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  65,  in  the  different  industries  under  Mil- 
consideration.  The  mortality  of  clergymen  as  the  to'r 
lowest  mortality  of  all,  is  taken  as  the  basis g^J.. ; 


It  would  appear  from  the  above  table  that  some  trades, 
sucb  as  earthenware  manufacture,  plumbing,  painting, 
and  glazing,  are  especially  unhealthy.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  printers  is  greater,  and  among  builders 
and  bakers  only  slightly  less,  than  that  of,  all  males. 
The  mortality  of  bakers,  moreover,  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  carpenters  and  grocers.  With 
regard  to  the  special  diseases  connected  with  special 
trades,  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  printers,  and 
earthenware  manufacturers  are  subject  to  phthisis 
and.  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  This  is 
similarly  the  case,  hut  in  a somewhat  loss  degree,  with 
the  builders,  bakers,  carpenters,  and  grocers.  These 
diseases  are  caused  either  by  impure  air  (e.g.-,  grocers 
and  printers)  or  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  (carpenters, 
bakers,  builders,  and  earthenware  manufacturers).!2) 


478.  No  information  is  given  in  this  table  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  gas-workers,  but  this  can  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
sulting Physician  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
on  the  health  of  members  of  the  Workmen’s  Provident 
Societies.  (*)  It  is  shown  therein  that  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness in  the  half  year  ending  December  1888  averaged 
2 ■ 49  per  cent.,  and  tbe  number  of  deaths  in  the  same 
period  represented  a death-rate  of  8 • 8 per  thousand 


(')  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  III..  Appendix  DXXXIII.  (2)  Minutes 
of  Evidence  taken  before  Commission  us  a Whole,  Tables  E.  and  1'. 

“n  the  Third  Day.  (3)  Minutes  of  Evidence, 


per  annum.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  the  period 
were  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  bronchitis:  8,308 out 
of  9,540  men  placed  on  the  sick  list  were  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  articular  and  muscular,  204  from 
catarrh  and  bronchial  catarrh,  and  114  from  bronchitis. 

The  consulting  physician  to  the  company,  George 
Hastings,  M.D.,  adds  that  “it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
“ to  report  that  the  above  per-centage  appears  to 
“ demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  health  of  men  engaged 
“ in  the  various  occupations  connected  with  the  manu- 
“ facture  and  distribution  of  gas  is  good;  even  com- 
“ paring  favourably  with  that  of  such  a fine  body  or 
“ men  as  the  Metropolitan  Police,  whose  rate  oi 
“ sickness  for  the  year  1887*  was  2 • 9 per  cent. 

479.  Except  in  the  gas,  chemical,  salt,  and  copper  art- 
works, no  mention  is  made  of  the.  existence  of  sick 
funds  in  the  industries  under  consideration.  Work- 
men’s provident  societies,  supported  by  the  joint  con- 
tributions of  employers  and  employed,  have  been 
established  at  the  works  belonging  to  tbe  Gas  logo 
and  Coke  Company.  These  are  managed  by  local  com- 
mittees of  the  men  at  each  station,  and  by  a represeii  - 
tive  committee  at  the  head  office. (3)  In  1842  a s 
fund  was  started  at  the  gasworks  owned  by  the  oo 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  The  company  guaran 
the  stability  of  the  fund,  and  added  whatever  sum  _ 


* Tbe  last  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been  pnhUslmd.  j 
0)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  66, 68.  Austin. 28,936-4.  J‘)  DW«* 
p.  71.  Frain,  29,  748.  (>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  PP-  37, 4». 
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. necessary  to  secure  its  financial  stability.  This  con- 
!4'S'J  tribution  amounted  to  2d.  a week  for  every  3d.  con- 
tributed by  the  members.(')  From  documents  banded 
in  by  tbe  representatives  of  the  chemical  industry  it 
appeared  that  sick  funds  exist  in  connexion  with  13  out 
of  16  chemical  works  in  the  Widnes  district.^) 
Membership  in  seven  instances  is  compulsory.  The 
management,  generally  speaking,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  themselves,  and  where  a doctor  is 
appointed  in  connexion  with  the  fund  this  is  also 
usually  left  to  the  members.  The  rules  of  the  dis- 
pensary and  burial  funds  in  connexion  with  .the  Old- 
bury Alkali  Works  were  handed  in  to  the  Commission. 
The  former  fund,  which  was  started  about  40  years  ago  is 
maintained  “by  the  contributions  of  the  workpeople,  to 
“ provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  medical 
“ attendance  and  drugs,  at  a fixed  weekly  rate.”  The 

Table  showing  amount  of  Contributions  and 


fund  is  managed  bv  a committee  consisting  of  all  the  [§479.] 
foremen  of  the  works,  witn  one  member  of  the  farm  as 
chairman.  The  firm  act  as  treasurers,  and  nominate  each 
year  two  or  tnore  duly  Qualified  doctors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  whose  appointment,  when  nominated,  rests  solely 
with  the  committee.  The  burial  fund,  which  was 
established  in  1870,  is  also  managed  by  the  dispensary 
committee.  This  fund  is  also  maintained  exclusively 
by  the  contributions  of  the  workpeople  themselves  ; but 
the  convalescent  cottage  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
persons  employed  at  these  works  and  their  families  is 
supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  workpeople,  sup- 
plemented by  contributions  from  tbe  firm.  Member- 
ship of  this  provident  society  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  at  the  works. {*)  The  subscription  to, 
and  allowances  granted  hy,  the  funds  here  under  review 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Benefits  in  the  Societies  under  consideration. 


Contributions  and 
Benefits. 

Workmen’s  Provident  | 
Societies.  Chemical 
Works.  Widnes 
District.(4). 

Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company’s 
Workmen’s  Provident 
Societies.(6) 

South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company’s  Sick  Fund.(fi) 

Oldbury  Alkali  Works 
Provident  Society.^7) 

Weekly  subscription 

3d.  to  9d.,  in  different 
societies. 

6 d. 

3 d. 

Dispensary  Fund : 

Id.  to  3d.  per  week 
according  to  wages 
earned. 

Burial  Fund: — 

| Id.  to  4d.,  according  to 
wages  earned  and 
scale  of  benefit. 

Benefits 

Sick  allowance : — 

Varies  from  7s.  to  10s.  ] 
a week;  granted  for  : 
six  months  usually. 
Less  allowance  for  i 
following  six  months.  . 

Funeral  benefits : 

Death  of  Member : 

Varies  from  41.  to  10/. 
Death  of  Wife: 

Varies  from  4l.  to  81. 
Death  of  Child : 

Where  granted,  varies  1 
from  1/.  to  51. 

N.B.— Boys  under  14  pay  ■ 
half  contributions  and  : 
receive  half  benefits.  1 

Sick  allowance : — 
12s.  a week  in 
case  of  sickness 
or  injury. 

Sick  allowauce  : — 

12s.  a week  for  three 
months,  and  6s.  a 
week  for  another 
three  months. 
Medical  attendance  in- 
cluded. 

Funeral  benefit : 

Granted  partly  by  an 
additional  levy,  and 
partly  out  of  fund. 
Death  of  Member : 

12/.  10s. 

Death  of  Wife : 

11.  10s. 

j Side  allowance  : — 

Medical  attendance  and 
medicine  without  fur- 
ther charge. 

Burial  fund  : 

Varies  from  1/.  10s.  for 
a child  under  18  years 
and  over  seven  days, 
old,  to  5/.  on  death  of 
workman  of  21  years 
and  upwards. 

The  Salt  Union  has  no  sick  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
their  workmen.  Some  of  the  separate  salt  works  had 
at  one  time,  it  was  stated,  “ workmen’s  benefit  clubs” ; 
“ but  there  seemed  a kind,  of  reluctance  on  their  part, 
“ probably  from  want  of  organisation,  to  have  any- 
thing of  a definite  nature,  and  they  divided  every 
“ Christmas  everything  they  had,  and  started  afresh.” 
“ We  offered,”  Mr  .Ward  (a  director  of  the  Salt  Union) 
added,  “ to  put  100Z.  in  the  bank  for  them  as  a nucleus 
“ to  start  the  fund  again  before  the  Salt  Union  was 
“ formed,  but  they  would  not  accept  it.”(8)  With 
regard  to  the  lead  workers,  Mr.  Shotton  stated  that  the 
employers  pay  the  doctor  who  examines  the  workmen, 
and  in  some  instances  employers  are  “ very  kind,”  but 
no  regular  provision  is  made  for  sickness.  When  men 
are  from  this  cause  away  from  work  for  more  than 
three  weeks  the  workmen  make  a contribution  for 
them  among  themselves,  and  cases  of  sickness  are  so 
frequent  that  this  contribution  is  a regular  thing. 
But  they  “can  hardly  keep  even  (weekly  benevolent 
“ societies)  going,  the  sickness  is  so  great,”  and  but 
few  friendly  societies  will  admit  lead  workers  to 
membership.^) 


7.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

Certain  matters  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
»u.  the  evidence  remain  to  be  noted.  These  refer  mainly 
to  the  question  of  apprenticeship  and  boy  labour  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery. 


481.  Many  complaints  were  made  hy  representatives  Apprentice- 
of  this  group  of  industries  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  yhipandboy 
decay  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  in  ‘“hour. 
London  was  said  to  be  “ almost  obsolete,”  and  the 
introduction  of  cheap  and  unskilled  boy  labour,  and 
on  tbe  other,  as  to  the  undue  number  of  apprentices 
allowed  in  certain  trades.  In  the  first  case  it  was 
claimed  that  this  had  a bad  result  on  the  work  and  on 
the  boys  themselves,  and  in  both  cases  complaint  was 
made  of  the  consequent  increase  in  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition. That  the  decay  of  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship lowered  the  character  of  the  work  was  insisted  on 
by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses,  and  especially  by 
members  of  the  building  trade.  Mr.  Fenelon,  a house- 
painter  and  decorator,  attributed  the  inferior  workman- 
ship which  he  found  in  his  trade  to  this  cause.  When 
youths  served  seven  years,  he  stated,  they  obtained  a 
thorough  training,  and  were  drawn  from  a better  class 
than  the  workmen  of  the*present  time.(ui)  "With  regard 
to  the  evil  effects  of  the  loose  system  of  apprenticeship 
on  the  hoys  themselves,  the  extremely  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  training  now  usually  received  was 
witnessed  to  on  all  hands.  Where  the  practice  of 
“ indentures  ” has  died  out  and  in  certain  miscel- 
laneous industries  where  perhaps  this  moro  formal 
practice  has  never  existed,  boys  are  taken  on  by  a mere 
verbal  agreement,  in  many  cases  without  the  payment 
of  fees.(u)  Tbe  technical  skill  acquired  under  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  in  certain  trades  is  now 
impossible,  and  in  less  Bkilled  trades  this  tendency  to 
employ  boy  labour  is  stated  to  result  in  training  that  is 
both  inferior  and  incomplete. (i:)  A representative  of 
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those  employed  by  grocers  and  provision  dealers  com- 
plained that  numbers  of  lads  were  taken  on  as  errand 
boys  and  allowed  gradually  to  acquire  a half  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  (')  It  appeared  further  that  the  present 
system  sometimes  led  to  the  underpayment  of  the  boys, 
who  were  liable  to  be  dismissed,  it  was  stated,  after  an 
apprenticeship  of  a year  or  two.  Thus,  in  times  of 
depression  a large  amount  of  cheap  unskilled  labour 
was  thrown  on  the  market,  and  these  lads  “ swell 
“ the  army  of  the  unemployed.”!2)  The  competition 
of  boy  with  adult  labour,  and  of  apprentices  with 
journeymen  is,  however,  the  main  grievance.  In  the 
printing  trade,  where  a definite  system  of  apprentice- 
ship seems  still  in  vogue,  disputes  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen. 
Various  customs  seem  to  prevail  in  the  different  asso- 
ciations of  employed  on  this  point,  but  the  rules  are  not 
uniform.!3)  Complaints  were  made  that  these  rules 
were  often  disregarded  in  houses  where  Government 
printing  was  done,  and  that  employers  were  constantly 
trying  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices. (')  Some 
representatives  of  the  printers,  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Glass  Bottlers,  and  witnesses  from  other 
industries  contended  that  the  excessive  number  of 
apprentices  tends  to  overcrowd  their  industries  and  to 
cause  the  properly  trainedjourneyman  to  be  supplanted 
by  inferior  labour-!5)  A shop  assistant  attributed  the 
lowness  of  the  wages  of  his  class  to  the  competition  of 
half-trained  youths  whom  the  “employers  soon  con- 
“ sidered  proficient  enough  to  displace  qualified 
hands.”!6)  it  must  be  noted  that  these  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  employed  were  in  some  instances  stated 
by  the  employers  to  be  without  foundation.  A glass- 
bottle  manufacturer  objected  to  the  restrictions  placed 
by  the  men’s  Union  on  the  number  of  apprentices, 
and  stated  that  in  1891  there  were  not  sufficient 
journeymen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  Another 
union  rule,  whereby  a boy  who  began  one  process  in 
the  trade  when  he  was  16  was  not  allowed  to  begin 
another  till  he  was  18,  without  regard  to  his  fitness 
or  unfitness,  was  regarded  by  the  same  witness  as 
a hindrance  to  progress.!7)  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’  Asso- 
ciation was  of  opinion  that  the  statement  that  men 
were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  boy  labour  “might 
“ mean  anything  or  nothing,”  and  asserted  that  there 
was  a gradual  and  necessary  system  of  promotion  in 
all  shops.!8)  Various  suggestions  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  remedy  these  grievances.  Some 
recommended  a revival  of  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, by  which  youths  should  be  indentured  to  a recog- 
nised master  for  a definite  term  of  years.  This  would 
be  a safeguard  against  the  overcrowding  of  the  labour 
market,  and  a guarantee  for  thorough  training-!9)  “ If 
“ the  Painters’  Company,”  said  Mr.  Patrick,  would  do 
“ the  same  as  the  Plumbers’  Company  (10)  have  done, 
“ and  fix  a standard  of  perfection,  we  should  show  the 
‘ ‘ public  a better  system  of  working  together,  invigorate 
“ the  trade,  and  bring  back  a means  of  living  to 
“ numbers  of  men  who  are  practically  unskilled  work- 
“ men,  though  nominally  supposed  to  be  skilled  work- 
men.” In  this  case  it  was  urged  that  the  Painters’ 
Company  should  undertake  the  functions  which  its 


character  secured  to  it  and  see  that  every  W t 
entered  the  trade  was  practically  acquainted  mtt  v 
business.  These  boys  should  have  free  education  in  tfc 
colleges  of  the  painting  trade.  f1!  n 


technical  colleges  of  the  painting  trade.  (*)  It  was  1° 
proposed  in  certain  industries  to  raise  the  asre 
boys  should  be  allowed  to  work,  in  others  KK 
their  employment  on  the  ground  of  the  unsnir 
bilitv  of  the  work.(s)  As  regards  the  alleged  excess^ 
number  of  apprentices  in  certain  trades,  a dec,;™  J. 


, - - 4V  1 °?rJain  trades,  a desire  was 
expressed  amongst  the  printers,  cabinet-makers  ami 
glass  bottlers  for  a stricter  limitation  of  the  number  in 
the  proportion  of  one  (apprentice)  to  three  (journeymen! 
one  to  four,  and  four  to  five  respectively.  (*)  ’ 


482.  The  introduction  of  machinery  is  deprecated  bv  Ml-v 
a certain  number  of  witnesses  in  this  group  mainlv  '' 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  considerably  lessened  the 
number  of  the  men  employed  in  various  trades.  A 
representative  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  stated  that 
it  had  so  lessened  the  demand  for  labour  that  in  Dublin 
10  per  cent,  of  the  carpenters  had  emigrated,!4)  while 
a representative  of  the  coopers  affirmed  that  not  only 
had  a third  of  the  men  in  bis  trade  Koon  rt,„„ •» 


i his  trade  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  from  this  cause,  but  that  the  remainder 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  unskilled  labourers  on 
much  lower  wages.!6)  A brickmaker  complained  that 
the  substitution  of  machine-made  for  hand-made  bricks 
had  resulted  in  a great  displacement  of  labour  and  in 
the  production  of  an  inferior  quality  of  bricks.!*)  It 
was  objected  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
some  gasworks  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  eight- 
hours  day  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  12  years, 
because  the  machines  were  unable  to  do  the  work  in 
chat  time.  The  witness  further  stated  as  his  belief 
that  this  step  had  not  been  altogether  salutary,  because 
the  price  of  gas  in  these  works  was  now  higher  than 
it  was  in  some  other  works  where  machinery  was  not 
used.!7)  A gas  manager  admitted  that  in  one  case  the 
use  of  machinery  had  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  60 
per  cent,  of  the  men.  This  change,  however,  be 
argued,  had  been  brought  about  largely  in  consequence 
of  strikes-!8)  In  reference  to  the  “ composing  ma- 
chines”  now  used  in  the  printing  trade,  a printer 
remarked  that  in  his  opinion  “the  hand  compositor 
“ was  the  cheaper  workman.”!9)  In  consequence  of  the 
displacement  of  skilled  labour  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery,  it  was  suggested  by  one  witness  that  where 
machinery  was  used  it  should  be  taxed,  and  by  another 
that  its  use  should  ho  accompanied  by  a curtailment  of 
the  hours  of  labour.  (“')  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Moore,  a representative  of  tho  building  trades, 
and  by  Mr.  Brough,  a mason,  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  had  afforded  great  relief  from  mechanical 
drudgery  and  heavy  manual  labour,  while  a gas 
manager  pointed  out  that  the  stokers’  work  had  thereby 
been  rendered  far  less  hot  and  arduous.!11)  A member 
of  the  Cork  United  Trades  Council  stated  that  the 
artisans  in  that  district  did  not  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  while  another  witness 
regarded  any  question  as  to  the  value  as  “ obsolete.”!15) 
Various  witnesses  denied  that  trade  had  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  some  representatives  of  the  printers 
asserted  that  as  many  or  more  men  were  now  employed 
and  that  wages  were  higher.!13) 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


COSXATE 

Trades. 

prganisa- 


(a.)  Valeo, 
formation 
and  extent. 


1.  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS, 
ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED  AND 
JOINT  BOARDS 

483.  Oral  and  written  information  has  been  received 
from  the  Central  Association  and  25  branches  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  in  Scotland, 
the  Glasgow  Master  Plasterers’  Association,  the  Master 
Masons’  Association  of  Glasgow  and  Vicinity,  and  the 
Glasgow  Master  W rights’  Association ; and  the  rules 
of  the  Yorkshire  Master  Printers’  and  Allied' Trades’ 
Association  were  forwarded  to  the  Commission. 

■ (a.)  The  Master  Masons’  Association  of  Glasgow  was 

formed  in  1861 , and  now  numbers  43  members,  embracing 
railway  contractors  and  builders.  Seventy-eight  em- 
ployers are  still  unconnected  with  the  Association, 
which  is  confined  to  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  members  employ  about  3,000  persons  in  ail,  including 
" about  2,200  operative  masons,  and  800  masons’ 


labourers,  with  a fluctuating  number  of  railway 
” nawies.”(w)  The  Glasgow  Master  Plasterers  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  the  year  1869.  The  central 
association*  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  was  established  in  1878  as  “the  outcome  ot 
“ the  Manchester  strike  in  1877.”(16)  The  National  Asso- 
ciation itself  extends  from  Inverness  to  Truro,  ana  nas 
a membership  of  about  1,300  employers,  embracing 
“ all  the  large  contractors  of  the  country.”  It  does  not, 
however,  admit  “ speculative  builders  ” to  membership. 
The  date  of  establishment  of  the  various  branenes, 
where  mentioned,  ranges  from  1866  to  1891.  Nofnrl. 
information  has  been  received  with  regard  to  the 
of  establishment  of  the  Associations  under  review. 

* The  term  "central  association”  is  hero  nppl ' 

Rules,  No.  409)  to  the  central  administration  of  the  Ni anonm ^ 
tion,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  in  .Liverpool  lt  ® 

however,  that  m the  oral  evidence  it  is  stated  that 
Association  is  the  parent  association,  and  the  central  assoc 
r — >•  See  Baird,  81.97o. 


(>)  Digest,  Yol.  III.,  p.  94.  (2)  Digest  VoL  II.;  pp.  34,  45.  Digest, 
Vol.  111.,  pp.  03  and  74.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  XU.,  pp.  54,  55,00,  62,  and 
03.  (4)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  56,  60,  63.  (?)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  up.  61, 
03,  74.  ('■)  J nines,  31,020.  (7)  Digest,  Vol  III.,  p.  77.  (s)  Dige- 

Vol.  III.  p.  v7.  p)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  34,  38,  52.  (I0)  M' 
cf  Evidence,  Vol,  II.,  Appendix  XXXIX. 


'£*1% 


p.°3S.  Maegrsg’or,  is.OOO.  (b)  Digest  Vol'.  IL.p.  48.  Knox, 
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l5  ft.)  The  associations  are  governed  by  an  Executive 
Council,  Committee,  or  Board  of  Management.  In 
( addition  to  the  committee-men  the  principal  officers 
,t  ttre  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary.  As  a general 
rule  from  one  to  four  vice-presidents  and  one  or  two 
auditors  are  also  appointed.  The  secretary  frequently 
receives  some  payment  for  Ms  services.  Committee  and 
general  meetings  are  held  monthly,  quarterly,  or  at 
shorter  intervals  if  necessary,  and  there  is  in  most 
cases  a half-yearly  or  yearly  general  meeting,  at  -which 
the  election  of  officers  takes  place.  A simple  majority 
of  votes  usually  decides  any  question  before  the  associa- 
tion, but  it  is  sometimes  required  that  important 
matters,  such  as  a lock-out,  shall  receive  the  approval 
of  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  ofthe  members 
present.  The  voting  power  of  members  on  such 
matters  varies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  in 
their  employment.  All  members  of  firms  affiliated  to 
the  associations  are  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings, 
but  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  only  one  member  of  a 
firm  may  vote.  Alterations  in  the  rules  can  only  be 
made  at  a general  meeting,  of  which  from  seven  days  to 
two  months’  notice  most  have  been  given  to  each 
member.  Generally  speaking,  the  proposed  alterations 
must  be  specified  in  such  notice. 


■!  &■  (c.)  An  entrance  fee  is  only  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 

four  of  the  associations  in  question  ; in  these  it  ranges 
Ximt.  from  11.  to  21.  2s.  Members  are  generally  required  to 
give  from  three  to  twelve  months’  notice  of  intended  re- 
signation, and  in  some  eases  this  notice  is  only  accepted 
at  a certain  period  before  the  annual  general  meeting ; 
the  rules  of  several  associations  provide  that  any  mem- 
ber may  be  expelled  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a general 
meeting.  The  amount  of  the  annual  subscription 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  societies.  Some- 
times a fixed  sum  is  paid,  which  ranges  from  10s.  6d.  to 
11.  Is.,  in  others  the  subscrption  varies  with  the  number 
of  men  employed.  Thus  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
branch  ofthe  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  the 
annual  subscription  ranges  from  11.  for  employers  of 
less  than  ten  men  to  501.  for  those  employing  400  men 
and  npwards.  In  most  of  these  associations  a levy  can 
be  raised  at  any  time  if  necessary.  It  is  stated  in  the 
rules  of  a few  societies  that  members  “ in  arrears  ” are 
not  entitled  to  vote  at  meetings,  and  if  they  contiuue 
“ in  arrears  ” for  longer  than  a certain  period,  which 
varies  from  three  months  to  two  years,  they  are  liable 
to  exclusion. 


■ Irnfits.  (d.)  No  benefits  appear  to  be  granted  by  the  majority 
of  these  associations,  but  in  the  Cardiff  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  provision  is 
made  that  members  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance 
shall  inform  the  secretary,  who  must  summon  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  case.  A benevolent  associa- 
tion has  been  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Portsmouth  branch,  but  the  rules  of  tMs  fund  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  association. 

Jitim.  (e)  The  rules  of  the  Glasgow  Master  Plasterers’  and 
the  Glasgow  Master  Wrights’  Associations  and  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  National  Associations  of 
Master  Builders  contain  no  regulations  with  regard  (o 
trade  disputes.  In  the  other  societies  it  is  generally 
stated  that  members  must  endeavour  to  arrange  all 
differences  by  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means.  In 
the  event  of  a strike  the  members  concerned  must  at 
once  inform  the  secretary,  who  summons  a special 
meeting  to  consider  the  dispute.  It  may  be  noted  that, 
at  such  meeting,  the  number  of  votes  to  which  members 
are  entitled  varies  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
men  in  then'  employment.  Should  the  dispute  only 
concern  one  branch  of  the  trade,  a meeting  is  called  of 
the  employers  engaged  in  that  branch  alone.  In  several 
associations  it  is  stipulated  that  uo  lock-out  can  be 
declared  without  the  consent  of  a certain  specified 
majority  which  ranges  in  the  various  societies  from 
two-thirds  to  four-fifths.  Members  of  the  Newport 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
miiy  not  make  or  agree  to  any  proposition  during  a 
strike  without  the  sanction  of  their  association,  and  in 
a few  cases  it  is  stipulated  that  if  the  men  employed  by 
°ne  member  come  out  on  strike,  no  other  member  shall 
employ  them  during  the  course  of  such  strike.  A 
mack-list  is  circulated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Yorkshire  Master  Printers*  and  Allied  Trades  Associa- 
tion. The  separate  working  rules  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  associations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed  frequently  contain  provision  for  the  settlement 
. 01  minutes  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

’n!«tio M.  .(/•)  Almost  all  the  associations  have  some  rcgula- 
uons  concerning  the  conditions  of  employment.  No 


me  mb  e r,  ■ general  ly  speaking,  may  make  any  alterations  C§  *83  (/.)! 
in  the  established  rate  of  wages,  rules,  or  customs  which 
re-fu^e  his  relations  with  the  men  in  his  employment 
without  the  consent  of  a special  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. Members  are  frequently  not  allowed  to  negotiate 
on  matters  relating  to  trade  with  the  associations  of  the 
employed,  but  are  obliged  to  make  all  communications 
through  the  secretary.  Members  are  otherwise  bound 
not  to  take  advantage  of  their  fellow  members  in  any 
■WhJ-  Thus  in  the  Bradford  branch  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  and  the  Association  of 
Master  Painters  of  Scotland,  apprentices  who  have  left 
the  employer  to  whom  they  were  indentured  cannot  be 
employed  by  another  member  without  the  consent  of 
their  former  master,  and  in  several  branches  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  it  is  provided 
that  no  member  may  accept  a contract  which  has  been 
declined  by  another  member,  unless  the  Committee 
considers  the  objection  untenable,  nor  may  he  sign  a 
legal  contract  which  does  not  contain  a strike  clause. 

The  Yorkshire  Master  Printers’  and  Allied  Trades’ 

Association  provides  a workmen’s  labour  registry. 

(ff-)  The  objects  of  these  associations  are  principally  (g.  Objects 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  trade  as  such.  They 
aim  at  collecting  and  spreading  statistics  and  other 
information  of  importance  to  the  development  of  the 
trade,  at  enabling  members  to  deal  as  a body  with 
questions  relating  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment,  and  at  bringing  about  the  amicable 
arrangement  of  trade  disputes.  Most  of  the  builders’ 
associations  further  wish  to  obtain  the  recognition  by 
architects  and  other  persons  of  a fair  form  of  contract 
between  builders  and  customers,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  associations  express  a wish  to  co-operate  with 
kindred  societies  throughout  the  country.  (') 


484.  The  rules  of  113  associations  of  employed  in  the  Organisa- 
bnilding,  printing,  and  cognate  trades  have  been 
received  by  the  Commission.  Of  these  59  are  connected  P J 
with  building,  including  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers, 
coachmakers,  and  coopers,  and  54  with  the  paper 
making,  printing,  and  book-binding  trades.*  The  central 
association  and  17  branches  of  the  Mutual  Association 
of  Coopers  are  included  in  the  former  group.  Among 
the  Printers'  Unions  there  are  23  branches  of  the 
Typographical  Association,  and  10  of  the  Scottish 
Typographical  Association.  Oral  and  written  informa- 
tion has  also  been  furnished  by  a number  of  other 
societies  in  the  building  trade,  including  the  London 
Building  Trades  Committee,  the  Cork  United  Building 
Trades  Society,  and  various  branches  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  Operative 
Stonemasons'  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Alliance 
Cabinet  Makers'  Association. 

(a.)  (i.)  The  United  Operative  Masons’  Association  of  M Date  of 
Scotland  was  established  in  1831+  and  reconstituted  in  fanS  extent 
1852.  It  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  (i.)  Suit  ding 
and  has  affiliated  to  it  62  branches  numbering  3,848  V?1 cognate 
members  in  all,  or  about  one-half  of  the  workmen  t,a  e*' 
employed  in  the  trade.  The  society  is  especially  strong 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  membership  was  said  to  have 
doubled  during  the  year  1891.  Mr.  Brough  stated  that 
the  number  of  unionists  in  this  district  was  1,700  as 
compared  with  500  non-unionists.  Between  200  and 
300  of  the  latter  work  practically  on  the  same  footing 
as  unionists,  but  are  disqualified  for  membership  by 
their  age.Q  The  United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coach- 
makers  was  established  in  18344  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  are  unionists,  but  in  the  West  Midlands  and 
in  the  South  the  majority  of  workers  are  non-society 
men,  and  in  London  its  membership  only  numbers 
about  400.  In  this  latter  district  the  membership 
decreased  in  1879  in  consequence  of  a lock-out,  but 
between  1881  and  1891  more  than  1,000  new  members 
were  enrolled.  Mr.  Waldron  stated  that  there  were 
“ two  or  three  ” other  societies  in  London,  with  a 
membership  of  200  or  300,  but-  that  in  the  provinces 
the  United  Kingdom  Society  was  practically  the  only 
association.  It  has  “between  50  and  GO  members 
“ scattered  all  over  South  Africa  and  other  places.” 

About  one-third  of  the  members  are  smiths,  and  two- 
thirds  workers  in  wood.f)  The  Operative  Bricklayers' 


'ho  Society  of  Women  employed  in  the  Upholstery  Trade  is 
with  in  the  Summary  on  The  Employment  of  Women  (sec 
nclix  III., p.472l.  For  the  rules  ofthe  London'.Uiu'teil  Trade  Com- 
e of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  sea  Appendix  II.  to  this  Summary 


stated  that  the  Soeie 
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Society  was  formed  in  1848;  in  1891  it  liad  214 
branches,  of  -which  34  were  in  the  London  district, 
and  numbered  more  than  17,000  members.  0 This 
Association  is  quite  distinct  from  the  United  Opera- 
tive Bricklayers'  Trade,  Accident,  and  Burial  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  on  account  of 
its  immediate  connexion  with  Manchester  is  “ com- 
monly called”  the  Manchester  Order  of  Opei'ative 
Bricklayers.  It  had  82  branches  in  1891,  and  num- 
bered more  than  2,000  members.  The  date  of  estab- 
lishment is  not  stated.  0 The  National  Association  of 
Operative  Plasterers  dates  from  1860.  It  extends 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  125  branches 
with  a total  membership  of  5,600.  f)  It  was  stated 
that  the  society  is  better  organised  in  the  provincial 
towns  than  in  London,  where  only  about  2,500  out  of 

9.000  or  10,000  plasterers  are  members.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  esta- 
blished in  the  same  year ; only  “ small  local  societies  ” 
existed  previously.  The  head-quarters  of  the  associa- 
tion were  originally  in  London,  but  were  transferred  to 
Manchester.  At  the  close  .of  the  first  year  618 
members  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  assets  were 
321Z.  In  1891  the  society  numbered  541  branches 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a membership 
of  33,533  ordinary,  and  1,246  trade  members  ;(■')  and 
with  assets  amounting  to  66.359Z.  Branches  have  also 
been  established  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 
This  it  was  stated  is  by  far  the  strongest  society  in  the 
building  trade.  (*)  “One  or  two  local  unions existed 
in  Scotland  before  tho  formation  of  the  Society  of 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  1861.  This  union 
was  at  first  confined  to  Scotland,  but  in  1891  out  of 
105  branches  15  were  established  in  England  and  2 in 
Ireland.  These  include  Englishmen  and  Irishmen 
among  their  members,  but  were  founded  mainly  for 
the  convenience  of  Scotchmen  who  had  left  their  own 
country.  The  total.  membership  of  the  Society  is 
about  5,800.  Including  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  about  7,000  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  Scotland  are  unionists. 
It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  unionists  in  Scotland 
was  increasing;  but  that  this  society  was  not  now 
extending  so  rapidly  as  in  former  years.(6)  In  1865  the 
Alliance  Cabinet-Makers’  Association  was  instituted. 
It  has  68  branches,  of  which  60  are  in  England,  5 in 
Scotland,  and  3 in  Ireland,  and  a total  membership 
of  6,500.0  Several  other  associations  of  cabinet- 
makers exist,  of  which  the  Amalgamated  Union,  esta- 
blished in  1832,  is  the  most  important ; but  less  than 

15.000  out  of  between  70,000  and  80,000  cabinet-makers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  unionists.  In 
London,  where  20,000  or  25,000  persons  are  employed 
in  this  industry,  only  about  3,000  belong  to  any 
union. (a;  In  1865  the  United  Operative  Plumbers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  several  smaller  societies. 
Between  1879  and  1891  the  membership  increased  from 
2,500  to  5,500,  and  it  was  stated  that  a further  develop- 
ment had  taken  place  since  1891.  The  total  expen- 
diture in  1891  was  about  7,700Z.,  of  which  nearly  3,280Z. 
was  required  for  working  expenses.  The  society  had 
m that  year  124  branches,  a large  number  of  which 
are  in  Scotland.  In  this  district  there  is  also  a local 
union  which  was  established  in  1872  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  in  1391  numbered  about  380  mem- 
bers. (°)  The  central  association  of  the  Mutual  Asso- 
ciation of  Coopers  was  established  in  1878.  The 
Mutual  Association  itself  extends  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  an  amalgamation  of  28  local 
societies.  The  total  membership  of  the  affiliated 
societies  is  5,868.(1U)  The  National  Amalgamated 
Society  of  House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Decorators 
was  established  in  its  present  form  in  1886.  It  then 
had  25  branches  and  1,305  members,  and  now  includes 
67  branches  and  4,100  members.  It  was  stated  that  in 
Manchester  and  the  immediate  district  “there  are 
“ very  few  non-society  men  as  painters.”(")  In  1891 
the  income  of  the  society  was  6,362Z.,  and  the  balance 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  6,087 1.  This 
society  has  no  branches  in  London,  where  there  are 
however,  “about  12  or  14”  societies  of  painters,  of 
which  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  House  Decorators 


(')  Filth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  i 

Emmett,  19,287  (see  list  ol  Errata),  i ......  , 

Unions,  p.  0.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  48.  Filth  Report  on  Trade 
Unions,  p.  0.  (<)  Fifth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  p.  (1.  (*)  Digest  Vof 
L1,",?’ 34,  Bovnr>dRe,  17.015-6.  Filth  Report 
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aud  Painters,  established  in  1873,  is  one  of  th  i, 
organised. (‘)  Tho  painters’  associations  iP  t!  , 1 IS 

have  been  rocently  fovrned  “ into  one  orKaniaaH™!°n 
“ trade  pin-poses  ” only.(2)  The  Cork  United  BuKr 
Trades  Society,  an  assoc. ation  of  carpenters,  ma3 
stone-cutters,  aud  plasterers,  was  organised  in  iroa’ 
but  tho  separate  societies  in  these  four  branches  of  a 
trade  were  stated  to  “ have  had  some  sort  of  existe^ 
“for  hundreds  of  years,”  and  to  be  “ relics  nf  ,! 
guilds.”0  The  date  of  formation  is  not  given  of 
the  other  societies  included  under  this  group  nu> 
Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons  extend! 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  vear  lain 
had  established  314  branches.  In  1874  the  societv 
numbered  about  27,000  members,  including  both  trade 
and  sick  members,  and  in  1877  the  total  membershin 
had  risen  to  34,OOOZ.  Owing  to  depression  in  trade 
and  the  “great  struggle”  during  the  building  of  the 
Law  Courts,  the  membors  fell  off;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  total  number  belonging  to  the  society  is  now 
about  16,000;  hut  tho  witness  added  “we  have  been 
“ picking  up  of  late  years  about  100  a fortnight,  100 
“ to  150.”(‘)  The  Operative  Briokmakers’  Society  of 
Nottingham  is  a purely  local  association,  and  numbers 
150  members.  Mr.  Corbett  stated  that  at  one  time 
none  of  the  members  could  read  or  write,  and  had  to 
employ  a man  unconnected  with  the  trade  as  secretary. 
Many  of  the  older  men  are  even  now  illiterate.^)  The 
Lath  Renders’  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Gas 
Workers  and  General  Labourers  in  London  has  a 
membership  of  about  83,  out  of  “some  250”  workers. 
Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  the  lath  renders  were  not  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,  but  were 
merely  affiliated  to  it.(r')  Before  the  Jock-out  in  1891 
the  General  Union  of  Mill  Sawyers  in  London  num- 
bered about  400  members.  This  number  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  25.  Mr.  Copsey  stated  in  December 
1892  that  the  membership  had  risen  to  200 ; and  “ we 
“ are  adding  members  to  the  books  at  tbe  rate  of  about 
“ 10  a week,”  and  "bid  fair  to  get  them  all  back 
again.”  In  the  East  End  alone  about  4,000  men  are 
engaged  in  the  trade.  (?) 

(ii.)  The  London  Printing  Machine  Managers’  Trade 
Society,  established  in  1839,  now  includes  about 
1,500  members  out  of  a total  number  of  1,800  engaged 
in  the  trade./8)  The  Typographical  Association  was 
formed  in  1849.  At  the  present  time  it  has  affiliated 
to  it  99  branches  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  with 
a total  membership  of  about  10,500,  representing  all 
departments  of  letter  press  printing.  The  funds  of  the 
society  amount  to  rather  more  than  30.000Z.,  of  which 
8,700/..  are  set  aside  for  superannuation  benefit.  The 
organisation  is  weak  amongst  the  employed  in  the  south 
and  south-west  counties  of  England,  but  it  was  stated 
that  where  branches  have  been  established  ‘ 1 at  least 
“ four-fifths’  of  the  men  in  tho  trade”  t 


At  Oxford  nearly  all  the  men  employed  at  tho 
Clarendon  Press  are  unionists,  but  Mr.  Slatter  asserted 
that  the  society  had  no  connexion  with  the  Pitt  Press, 
and  he  believed  that  there  was  not  “ a single  member 
“ in  Cambridge  town.”  The  only  independent  society 
of  any  importance  in  the  provinces  is  the  one  which  is 
in  existence  at  Leeds.(°)  The  Scottish  Typographical 
Association  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
includes  29  branches,  and  has  a total  membership  of 
2,700.  The  Glasgow  Branch,  established  in  1817,  has  a 
membership  of  1,100  or  1,200,  that  is,  “ fully  ninety- 
“ five  per  cent.”  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Between  1872  and  1891  the  society  spent  9,409Z.  on 
strikes. (l0)  In  1880  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Litho- 
graphic Printers  was  formed.  It  extends  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  a membership  of  about 
2,500.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  provinces  the  propor- 
tion of  unionists  to  all  the  men  in  the  trade  was  75  or 
80  per  cent.;  in  London  “it is  an  unknown  quantity, . 
probably  not  more  than  50  per  oent.(")  The  Printers 
Labourers’  Union  and  the  Lithographic  Stone  aim 
Zinc  Preparers'  Society  were  both  founded  in  1889. 
The  former  includes  1,400  members.  Mr.  O’Grady 
stated  that  at  present  only  a few  members  are  employed 
in  newspaper  offices,  because  the  wages  paid  there  are 
higher  than  the  minimum  required  by  the  union,  but, 
he  added,  “we  are  framing  another  rule  for  them, 
“ and  in  a few  months  we  shall  have  them  all  in  the 
“ socieby.”(12)  The  Lithographio  Stone  and  Zinc  P«- 

(>)  Phillips,  19.144,  19,150.  (5)  Digest.  VoL  II.,  P- 
Vol.  H.p.46.  0)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  30.  Stirk,  19,527. 
on  Trade  Unions,  p,  10.  (s>  Digest,  Vol  TT..  n 40.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  ill- 
p.  14.  P)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  84  “ 
m.,p.  57.  m Digest,  Vol.ni.,  1 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  59,  60.  Johnstone,  \ - 

Kelley,  22,600.  (,a)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  57.  O'Grady,  28,472. 
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SUMMARY — GROUP  C:  PART  II.,  CHEMICAL, 

parors’  Society,  which  is  confinod  to  London,  numbers 

‘$1]  170  members  out  of  a possible  200  or  250.0  Informa- 

tion was  not  given  as  to  the  date  of  formation  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  and  the  National  Union 
of  Paper  Mill  Workers.  The  former  society  has  a 
membership  of  9,450  and  admits  to  membership  persons 
engaged  in  the  “newspaper,  book,  and  general  jobbing 
11  work.”(s)  _ The  National  Union  of  Paper  Mill 
Workers,  which  is  strongest  in  Lancashire  and  the 
Midlands,  has  members  “all  over  Scotland  and  the 
“ North  of  England.”  Out  of  42,000  or  45,000  workers 
in  the  trade,  2,600  are  members  of  the  Union.(s) 

, i ,„sii.  (&.)  In  the  majority  of  these  associations  the  supreme 

, i-jcai  government  is  vested  in  a G-eneral  Council,  or  in  a 
at.  ggneyal  or  delegate  meeting  or  conference.  An  Execu- 
tive Council,  Committee,  or  Committee  of  Management 
is  appointed  to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
society.  _ The  principal  officers  are  a president,  chair- 
man, or  in  the  Ancient  Guild  of  the  Incorporated  Brick 
aud  Stonelayers’  Trade  Union,  a master,  a secretary, 
and  treasurer.  In  several  societies  these  officers  or 
the  committee-men  have  charge  of  the  funds,  but 
generally  speaking,  trustees  are  elected  for  this  purpose. 
Their  number  varies  greatly-,  thus,  theUnited  Operative 
Masons’  Association  of  Scotland  has  three  trustees  of 
the  working  fund,  and  sixteen  of  the  sinking  fund. 
Four  trustees  are  elected  by  the  United  Operative 
Plumbers’  Association  to  represent  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  In  a few  societies  a hanking  or 
finance  committee,  which  usually  consists  of  three 
members,  is  appointed  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
trustees.  The  accounts  are  generally  submitted  to  one 
or  more  auditors  specially  appointed,  but  in  the  Amal- 
gamated Cabinet  Makers’  Society  and  a few  others  they 
are  audited  by  any  branch  other  than  the  seat  of 
government  .In  almost  all  cases  the  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  receive  some  payment  for  their  services, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  union  and  the  amount  of  work  which  falls  to 
their  share.  The  larger  societies  are  divided  up  into 
branches  and  lodges,  or  “ chapels,”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  printers’  associations.  These  chapois  are 
managed  by  a “father”  and  “clerk.”  The  govern- 
ment of  districts,  branches,  or  lodges  is,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  the  central  management,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Committees  or  Councils  and  various 
officers  are  elected,  and  in  many  societies  the  rules  of 
the  central  association  are  binding  on  the  branches.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  the  Mutual  Association  of  Coopers, 
the  districts  and  branches  have  distinct  rules  for  their 
own  administration.  Meetings  of  the  Central  Executive, 
and  of  the  branch  and  district  Committees,  are  held  at 
stated  intervals,  usually  every  week  or  fortnight,  but 
this  period  varies  considerably  in  the  different  associ- 
ations. The  General  Council,  general  or  delegate 
meeting,  or  conference,  is  held  annually-  in  the  majority 
of  the  societies,  but  in  other  cases  the  intervals 
between  the  ordinary  meetings  vary  from  three  months 
to  four  years.  _ In  addition  to  the  fixed  meetings  it  is 
generally  provided  that  special  meetings  may  be  called 
when  necessary.  According  to  the  rules  of  certain 
associations  the  voting  power  of  delegates  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  members  they  represent. 
A simple  majority  of  votes  is  sufficient  to  decide 
ordinary  questions,  but  the  rules  frequently  provide 
that  certain  matters  must  be  approved  by  a majority  of 
two-thirds  or  three -fourths.  In  the  event  of  the  votes 
being  equal,  the  presiding  officer  generally  has  the 
casting  vote,  sometimes  in  addition  to  a deliberative 
vote.  Generally  speaking,  all  disputes  between  mem- 
bers of  the  associations  must  be  first  brought  before  the 
branch  or  district  Committee,  and  thence  referred,  if 
necessary,  to  higher  bodies.  No  appeal  is,  however, 
allowed  from  the  decision  of  the  General  Council, 
general  or  delegate  meeting,  or  conference.  It  is  laid 
down  in  the  rules  of  several  societies  that  disputes  must 
be  referred  to  arbitration ; some  appoint  a permanent 
body  of  arbitrators  at  stated  intervals,  others  elect  them 
when  necessary.  Generally  speaking,  proposed  altera- 
tions m the  rules,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given, 
arc  referred  to  a general  or  delegate  meeting,  and  a 
tow  societies  provide  l'or  the  establishment  of  a special 
Committee  of  revision.  A majority  of  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  is  required  before  any  benefits  can  be 
. annulled. 

• Y™  ' h ^ ?W*US  to  the  highly  skilled  character  of  most  of 

’ . he  industries  connected  with  the  building  and  print- 

yvef,„  trades,  certain  conditions  with  regard  to  wages, 

jjjjjjjjw-  *-ieri0C^  apprenticeship,  &c.,  have  to  be  fulfilled  by 
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new  members.  Generally  speaking,  candidates  for  [§  484  (c).l 

membership  must  have  served  a regular  apprenticeship, 

which  varies  in  the  different  societies  "from  three  to 

seven  years,  or  they  are  required  to  prove  that  they 

have  worked  at  the  trade  for  a certain  period,  which 

ranges  from  six  months  to  seven  years.  The  rules  of 

s®veral  associations  stipulate  that  members  must,  in 

addition.be  earning  the  current  rate  of  wages.  In 

many  cases  no  person  below'  or  above  a certain  specified 

age  can  be  admitted  to  fall  membership.  The  amount 

of  the  entrance  fee,  where  stated,  ranges  from  Is.  to  51. 

m the  diflerent  unions,  and  in  some  societies  varies 

with  the  age  of  the  candidate  at  the  time  of  admission. 

the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  expiration  of  Lis 

apprenticeship,  or,  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Litho- 

faphic  Artists,  Designers, and Writers,  Copperplate  and 
ood  Engravers,  with  the  benefits  to  which  he  desires  to 
be  entitled.  As  a general  rule,  apprentices  are  admitted 
free,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  they  almost  in- 
variably pay  a lower  fee  than  journeymen.  The  rate 
of  contributions  also  varies  considerably,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  entrance  fees.  In  many  cases 
different  rates  are  paid  according  to  the  age  of  the 
members,  the  benefits  which  they  desire  to  receive,  or 
the  wages  which  they  are  earning.  The  contribution 
to  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makevs’  Association  varies 
with  the  standard  wages  of  the  town.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  contribution  ranges  from  6d.  to  Is.  a week  for 
ordinary  members,  but  in  a few  associations  it  is  as 
low  as  2d.  Members  entitled  only  to  trade  benefits  pay 
a lower  rate  than  full  members,  and  apprentices  usually 
pay  half  the  ordinary  rates.  It  is  frequently  stated  in 
the  rules  that  additional  levies  can  be  raised  when 
necessary.  Generally  speaking,  members  “in  arrears  ” 
for  more  than  a certain  specified  period  are  liable  to  a 
small  fine,  are  suspended  from  benefits,  or  are  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  association. 

(d.)  It  must  be  noted  that  in  considering  the  number  (d.)  Sene- 
of  benefit  funds  allowed  by  these  associations  the- 
benefits  granted  by  the  oentral  association  of  a large 
society,  which  are  usually  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 
the  branches,  have  been  counted  once  only.  In  the 
branches  themselves  account  has  only  been  taken  of 
benefits  granted  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  those 
allowed  by  the  central  rules.  The  total  number  of 
benefit  funds  provided  by  113  associations,  the  rules 
of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  is 
389.  These  have  been  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  Employed 
in  Building,  Printing,  and  Cognate  Trades. 


- 

Building 
and  Cognate 
Trades. 

Printing 
and  Cognate 
Trades. 

Totals. 

Number  of  associations  - 

53 

H 

113 

Eunuml  benefit  ... 

50 

22 

72 

Dispute  benefit 

•17 

14 

01 

Travelling  benefit  - 

27 

20 

5fi 

Out-of-work  benefit 

30 

20 

50* 

Siek  benefit .... 

30 

13 

43 

Distress  benefit 

2i 

11 

30 

Superannuation  benefit  - 

20 

11 

31 

Accident  benefit  - 

24 

1 

23 

Emigration  benefit 

6 

11 

-- 

Totals 

257 

132 

SRO 

* It  wa9  stated  in  tlie  oral  evidence  that  the  United  Operative 
I’lumbers’  Association  provides  out-of-work  benefit  in  addition  to  the 
benefits  mentioned  in  tlie  rules.  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  43. 


Euneral  benefit  is  paid  in  a lump  sum,  the  amount 
of  which  frequently  varies  according  to  the  length  of 
membership,  or,  in  other  socioties,  according  to  the  rate 
of  contributions.  In  many  oases  this  benefit  is  also  paid 
on  the  death  of  a member’s  wife.  In  some  unions  this 
amount  is  subtracted  from  that  payable  ou  the  member’s 
own  death,  but  in  others  it  is  allowed  in  addition  to 
this  sum.  It  may  be  noted  that  although  some  asso- 
ciations only  grant  this  benefit  in  the  case  of  one  wife, 
others  grant  it  for  a second,  provided  that  a small 
registration  fee  has  been  paid.  In  several  unions  a 
member’s  widow  may  receive  funeral  benefit,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  a small  contribution,  which  is  usually 
Is.  a quarter.  Some  associations  allow  a certain  sum  on 
the  death  of  a member’s  children.  Unmarried  members 
R r 3 
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[§  484  (&)]  in  a few  societies  are  allowed  benefit  on  the  death  of 
one  parent.  In  several  cases,  as  in  the  Lithographic 
Stone  and  Zinc  Preparers’  Society,  a general  levy  is 
raised  on  the  death  of  a member,  in  order  to  prevent 


the  funds  from  being  exhausted  by  frequent  claims. 
Dispute  benefit  takes  the  form  of  a daily  or  weekly 


allowance,  the  amount  of  which  sometimes  varies 
according  to  the  length  of  membership  or  rate  of  con- 
. tribu cions.  In  some  cases  it  is  given  for  a specified 
number  of  weeks,  in  others  no  limitation  is  mentioned. 
Three  societies,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dispute 
allowance,  grant  a small  sum  for  each  child  under  a 
certain  age.  “ Victimised  ” members  generally  receive 
an  allowance,  equal  to  the  wages  they  were  earning  at 
the  time  of  dismissal.  The  amount  paid  in  the  form  of 
dispute  benefit  is  not  always  stated  in  the  rales,  and  is 
sometimes  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Oothmittee. 
Legal  assistance  is  frequently  provided  when  necessary. 
The  rules  of  a few  societies  provide  that  no  dispute 
benefit  shall  be  granted  if  the  funds  are  below  a certain 
minimum.  It  appears  from  the  above  table  that 
travelling  benefit  is  allowed  by  a very  large  proportion 
of  these  societies.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  local  benefit  granted  by  many  branches  of  the  typo- 
graphical associations.  In  the  majority  of  these  unions 
travelling  benefit  is  paid  in  a lump  sum,  in  others  it 
takeB  the  form  of  a daily  allowance,  or  members  receive 
a small  sum,  usually  la.,  for  each  mile  that  they  travel 
in  search  of  work.  The  amount  given  frequently 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  membership,  and  in 
the  Hull  branch  of  the  Typographical  Association, 
married  members  receive  double  the  benefit  granted  to 
single  men.  . The  rules  of  several  associations  further 
provide  that  when  work  is  found  for  members  at  a 
distance,  their  fare  shall  he  advanced.  Out-of-work 
benefit  is  paid,  usually  for  a limited  period,  as  a weekly 
allowance,  the  amount  of  which  frequently  varies 
according  to  the  length  of  membership,  fho  rate  of  con- 
tributions, or  the  state  of  the  funds.  Siclc  benefit  is, 
generally  speaking,  paid  on  the  same  principle  as  out- 
of-work  benefit.  The  sums  allowed  as  distress  benefit, 
which  is  usually  granted  in  these  associations  in  the 
ease  of  loss  of  tools  by  fire,  are  proportioned  to  the 
loss,  and  sometimes  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
member  who  claims  relief.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to 
superannuation  benefit,  members  must  generally  have 
attained  to  a certain  age,  and  have  belonged  to  the 
society  for  a certain  specified  number  of  years.  A few 
associations,  however,  grant  this  benefit  to  any  member, 
irrespective  of  age;  if  incapable  of  supporting  himself. 
It  is  almost  invariably  paid  in  the  form  of  a weekly 
pension,  but  in  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Protective 
and  Friendly  Association  of  Scotland  the  gift  of  a 
lump  sum  is  optional.  A few  societies  provide  that 
not  more  than  a certain  number  of  members  may  be 
in  receipt  of  superannuation  benefit  at  one  time.  Mem- 
bers who  are  temporarily  disabled  by  accident  generally 
receive  a weekly  allowance  until  their  recovery ; should 
the  disablement  prove  permanent,  a lump  sum  is 
nsually  paid  to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  another  trade. 
In  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons  this 
sum  ranges  from  lOi.  to  100J.  according  to  the  member’s 
age  on  entry.  Legal  assistance  is  also  granted  if  neces- 
sary by  a few  societies.  Emigration  benefit  is  paid  in 
the  form  of  a lump  sum,  and  frequently  varies  according 
to  the  length  of  membership  ‘of  the  recipient.  The 


to  tne.  length  ot  membership  oi  the  recipient.  The 
Bookbinders’  and  Machine  Eulers’  Consolidated  Union 
does  not  provide  this  benefit  for  more  than  eighteen 
persons  in  one  year.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
makers  only  allows  one  person  in  each  quarter  to  receive 
emigration  benefit,  and  each  emigrant  must  have  been  a 
free  member  for  18  years,  and  not  have  received  any 
benefit  for  a longer  period  than  three  months.  Members 
of  the  Belfast  Coopers’  Trade  Union  must  refuud  the 
moneys  allowed  to  them  if  they  return  within  two  years, 
(e.)  Vispute  (e.)  The  rules  of  thirty-two  of  the  associations  under 
regu  attons.  j.cv;ew  contain  no  special  regulations  with  regard  to  dis- 
putes with  employers.  In  several  other  cases  only  very 


Lead  Glaziers’  and  Cutters’  Union  merely  provide  that 
disputes  between  masters  and  men  shall  bo  investigated 
by  the  Council.  Some  of  the  larger  societies,  however, 
are  bound  by  elaborate  regulations  in  the  management 
of  trade  differences.  It  is  usually  stated  that  all 
possible  means  of  amicable  arrangement  must  be 
exhausted  before  resort  is  had  to  a strike.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  sending  single  delegates  =or 
deputations  to  confer  with  the  employer  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  try  to  obtain  a settlement  by  means  of 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  Even  in  cases  when  the 
employer  refuses  to  accept  proposals  for  arbitration  or 


conciliation,  members  are  rarely  allowed  tn  i i 
unless  this  measure  is  approved  by  a majority  0tW  [5e"' 
tmrds,  or,  in  a few  associations  of  three-fSnrtfa ofZ 
members  present  at  a special  general  maPtiT,„  T 
enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule  it  is  sometimes^  ^ 


of  three-fourths,  o 


that  members  who  leave  work  on  cUirowTre^164 
sibility  shall  receive  no  support  from  the  funds  „ 
to*  they  „e  eicpelW  from*. 

several  unions  lmnoh  Cosnmttces  are  authorises  X 
permit  a strike  m connexion  with  certain 
hut  generally  speaking  the  consent  of  the  EricnS™  .; 
general  meeting,  or  both,  is  necessary.  Itis  reqdre 
by  the  rules  of  several  associations  that  disputes  wt i.t 
the  branch  or  district  Committees  fail  to  settwH 
referrad  Executive  Council  or  pJS 

When  a strike  has  been  declared,  a strike  Oommitteeii 
frequently  appointed  to  conduct  the  strike  and  renortns 
its  progress  from  time  to  time  to  the  general  ,ee?,t„ 
In  the  rules  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters  and  four  other 
associations  it  is  stated  that  the  Executive  Council  is 
empowered  to  declare  a strike  closed  at  any  time.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  disputo  regulations  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
present  a strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  Fret  Lead 
Glaziers’  and  Cutters’  Union  mentioned  above.  In  the 
former  society  a Managing  Committee  for  the  guidance 
of  trade  movements  can  be  elected  for  one  year  with 
the  oonsent  of  a majority  of  the  members  present  at 
a general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  The  branches 
are  represented  on  this  Committee  by  three  or  more 
delegates,  in  proportion  to  their  membership.  In  towns 
and  districts  where  there  is  more  than  one  society, 
United  Trade  Committees  may  be  formed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  various  societies.  Separate 
Managing  Committees  are  not  established  where  the 
United  Trade  Committees  have  been  formed.  When  an 
extension  of  privileges  is  sought  by  a branch,  the 
Executive  can  appoint  delegates  to  visit  the  locality. 
If  the  branch  affected  is  in  the  district  of  the  central 
office,  the  Executive  must  receive  notice  of  the  consent 
of  the  General  Council  within  one  week,  otherwise  a 
strike  cannot  be  declared.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  the 
Managing  Committee  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive  or  district  Committee,  and  must  then  com- 


municate with  the  employers  and  try  to  arrange  an 
amicable  settlement.  When  more  than  ten  men  are  on 


strike,  a Strike  Committee  must  be  appointed  from  and 
in  proportion  to  their  number.  No  strike  can  take 
place  without  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  which  has 
power  at  any  time  to  declare  the  strike  at  an  end.  A 
few  associations  have  further  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  their  members  during  and  after  a dispute.  Thus  the 
Glasgow  Operative  Glaziers’  Trade  and  Friendly  Society 
and  the  Scottish  National  Federation  of  House  and  Ship 
Painters  punish  with  suspension,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee,  any  member  who  supplants  another  who  has 
been  discharged  for  refusing  to  work  below  the  minimum 
wage . Members  of  th  e Fret  Lead  Glaziers’  and  Cutters ’ 
Union  who  work  in  a shop  which  the  society  considers 
“unfit”  are  fined,  suspended,  or  expelled.  With  the 
rules  of  tho  Amalgamated  Association  of  Pressmen  a . 
list  of  shops  is  given,  where  members  may  not  work 
before  they  have  consulted  the  secretary,  and  the 
Mutual  Association  of  Coopers  issues  in  a special 
circular  a black  list  of  members  who  persistently 
work  in  a shop  which  the  society  has  declared  to  be 
closed.  The  rules  of  the  Operative  Masons  and  Stone- 
Cutters  Society  provide  that  non-members  who 
accommodate  an  employer  in  opposition  to  the  society 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  it  may  decide. 

(/.)  Various  other  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Ujjjfl 
rules  of  most  of  these  societies  respecting  the  be- 
haviour of  members  towards  their  employers,  towards 
non-unionists,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 

In  several  cases  working  rules  are  published  distinct 
from  tho  rules  of  the  associations.  A number  of  the 
unions  provide  that  members  who  lose  their  situations 
through  intemperance  or  other  misconduct,  or  who 
leave  without  giving  proper  notice,  shall  be  fined  or 
suspended  from  one  or  more  benefits  for  a certain 
period.  In  several  cases  they  are  “out  of  _bene.it 
until  they  have  been  for  a certain  time  in  other 
employment.  Fines  are  inflicted  by  some  of  the 
associations  on  members  who  boast  of  their  indepen- 
dence towards  their  employers  on  the  ground  of  their 
membership.  With  regard  to  non-society  men,  ic  IS 
frequently  stipulated  that  members  working  with  them 
must  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  society, 
and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  must  acquaint  the 
secretary  of  the  fact.  Fifteen  of  the  unions  toroid 
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members  to  help  non-unionists  to  get  work  under 
penalty  of  a fine  or  expulsion.  Several  societies  allow 
their  members  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-unionists, 
and  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  easily  recognised 
members  are  sometimes  required  to  have  “ working 
cards,”  which  they  must  show  on  demand  to  the  officers 
of  the  society  on  commencing  new  work,  or  at  any  other 
time.  The  Amalgamated  and  the  Associated  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  refuse  to  grant  compensation  to  a 
member  who  lends  his  tools  bo  a non-unionist  if  the 
latter  loses  them.  Less  exclusive  regulations  a, re  laid 
down  by  the  Operative  Lath  Makers  Benevoleut  Society, 
which  allows  strangers  working  in  Manchester,  who  do 
not  join  the  society,  to  take  any  overplus  of  work  on 
payment  of  6d.  a week,  and  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the 
Bookbinders  and  Machine  Rulers’  Consolidated  Union, 
which  may  support  non-unionists  in  distress,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee.  Generally  speaking, 
some  regulation  of  wages  or  hours  of  labour  is  contained 
in  the  rules,  and  full  details  of  prices  are  laid  down  by 
several  branches  of  the  Typographical  Associations. 
In  the  printing  trade,  piece-work  is  recognised  on  an 
equal  footing  with  day  work,  but  in  other  societies, 
both  payment  by  the  piece  and  sub-contracting  are 
frequently  forbidden.  A considerable  number  of 
associations  have  established  a minimum  wage,  below 
which  no  able-bodied  members  are  allowed  to  work. 
In  several  cases  it  is  provided  that  members  in  regular 
employment  must  give  or  receive  a week  or  a fortnight’s 
notice  of  the  termination  of  their  contracts,  and  four 
associations  forbid  their  members  to  engage  themselves 
to  their  employers  for  a long  or  indefinite  period. 
Several  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed 
members  are  contained  in  the  rules  of  these  associations. 
One  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  rules  of  the 
various  printers’  unions  forbids  members  in  regular 
employment  to  work  overtime  for  any  other  employer 
so  long  as  any  members  are  out  of  work.  In  the  rules 
of  theTypographical  Association  such  conduct  is  termed 
“ smooting  ” and  is  punished  by  fine  or  expulsion  from 
the  society.  A number  of  associations  forbid  members 
to  work  overtime  for  their  regular  employers  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  members  of  the  Opera- 
tive Lath  Makers’  Benevolent  Society  who  work  on 
Sunday  are  fined  5s..  In  addition  to  these  preventive 
measures,  most  of  the  associations  have  some  provisions 
for  finding  work  for  the  unemployed.  Owing  to  the 
skilled  character  of  the  building  and  printing  trades 
these  associations  frequently  lay  down  restrictions  with 
regard  to  apprenticeship.  The  Ancient  Guild  of  the 
Licorporatea  Brick  and  Stonelayers’  Trade  Union 
allows  no  member  to  take  a free  apprentice  unless  it 
be  his  son  or  the  son  of  a deceased  member,  and  two 
branches  of  the  Mutual  Association  of  Coopers  require 
that  apprentices  shall  be  sons  of  coopers.  A scale  fixing 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  is  fre- 
quently included  in  the  rules.  A few  societies  forbid 
the  employment,  without  express  leave  from  the 
Committee,  of  “turnovers,”  or  apprentices  who  have 
left  their  original  employer  before  their  term  has 
expired. 

ilOijxti.  (ff.)  The  rules  of  the  associations  are  frequently 
preceded  by  a preface,  preamble,  address,  or  declaration 
in  which  the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  founded 
are  set  forth.  In  the  case  of  seventeen  associations  no 
other  objects  are  mentioned  besides  those  contained  in 
the  preface  and  the  rules  of  four  societies  do  not  contain 
any  objects  at  all.  Thirty-eight  associations  directly 
refer  to  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  and 
the  rules  of  the  Printers’  and  Stationers’  Warehouse- 
men, Critters’  and  Assistants'  Union  state  the  minimum 
wage  which  the  society  desires  to  establish.  The  res- 
triction of  the  number  of  apprentices  is  mentioned  by 
seventeen  societies.  The  adjustment  of  differences  and 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  among  the  more  general  objects  of  the 
societies,  five  of  which  expressly  desire  to  arrange  dis- 
putes by  arbitration.  It  may  be  noted  that  a few  associa- 
tions, including  the  London  PrintingMachine  Managers’ 
trade  Society  remind  their  members  that,  while  sup- 
porting the  rights  of  labour,  they  must  not  lose  sight  of 
tue  rights  of  capital.  A large  number  of  these  associa- 
tions desire  to  promote  the  general  advancement  of  the 
trade,  hut  only  three  allude  to  legislation  as  a means 
to  this  end.  One  or  two  societies  express  a wish  to 
assist  other  unions  and  other  trades  to  promote  the 
principles  of  trade  unionism.  The  majority  of  these 
associations  further  aim  at  improving  the  material,  in- 
. ectnal,  and  social  conditions  of  their  members,  and 
m the  preface  to  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 


of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  a desire  is  expressed  for  the  [§4S4 
establishment  of  co-operative  societies. (*) 

485.  (re.)  The  rules  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  in  the  Join 
building  trade  at  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  , 

m 13  other  districts  have  been  forwarded  to  the  attdriU?  y 
Commission.!2)  The  Wolverhampton  Board  was  tionsbo- 
established  in  1864  and  was  “ the  outcome  of  a senes  52J3J  .... 
oi  strikes  and  labour  disputes  which  had  seriously  and  cm- 
interfered  with  the  business  of  the  town.  After  a 
seventeen  weeks’  strike  in  1863,  the  Mayor  of 
Wolverhampton  called  a meeting  of  the  building 
trades  in  the  town  to  endeavour  to  find  a means  of 
preventing  such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  One 
branch  of  the  trade,  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
arranged  for  a conference  of  six  delegates  from 
amongst  themselves  with  six  from  the  employers, 
and  ooth  sides  agreed  to  choose  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle, 
judge  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Court,  as  their 
chairman.  The  result  of  this  conference,  which 
took  place  on  March  14th,  1864,  was  the  formulation 
of  a scheme  which  . . . was  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  at  Wolverhampton,  and  soon  spread  to 
branches  of  the  building  trade  in  other  districts. 

Mr.  H-  Crompton,  writing  in  1876,  stated  that  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  building  trades 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Wolverhampton  were 
then  in  existence  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
and  Coventry,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been 
instituted  in  many  other  towns.  As  a rule,  however, 
it  is  only  one  or  two  out  of  the  five  or  six  different 
branches  of  the  building  trades  which  belong  to  the 
conciliation  board. ’’f)  For  “ about  23  or  24  years,” 

Mr.  Davies  stated,  the  working  rules  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  have  provided 
for  the  formation  of  Joint  Boards  of  employers  and 
employed.  It  was  asserted  that  these  committees 
“worked  excellently,”  and  that  “ they  have  generally 
1 ‘ come  to  an  amicable  understanding  without  resorting 
“ to  arbitration.”^)  Owing  to  the  Btrike  in  1884,  the 
United  Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Scotland  and 
the  Master  Masons'  Association  of  Glasgow  and 
Vicinity  agreed  to  hold  an  annual  conference  “ for  the 
“ settlement  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  trade,  and 
“ every  dispute  that  might  arise.”  For  this  purpose 
a Joint  Committee  was  established.  This  committee, 

Mr.  Macgregor  stated,  had  worked  “ admirably,”  and 
Mr.  Brough  asserted  that  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  were  “better  than  they  have 
“ ever  been.”  The  agreements  made  at  the  conference 
are  binding  upon  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  As  a representative  of  the  Associated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Mr.  Beveridge  stated  that  no 
Board  of  Conciliation  existed  in  Glasgow,  but  that 
“there  was  a sub-committee  of  the  men  appointed  to 
“ act  along  with  the  employers.”  -This  sub-committee 
does  not  meet  at  stated  intervals,  but  only  “ as  occasion 
requires.”(6)  _ Conciliation  Boards  have  been  formed  in 
connexion  with  a few  other  branches  of  the  society. 

The  cabinet-makers  in  Hull  and  coach -makers  in 
London  also  mention  Boards  of  Conciliation,  p)  Ho 
farther  information  has  been  received  respecting  the 
establishment  of  Joint  Boards  in  these  industries,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  relations  between  employers 
ana  employed  in  the  building  trade  appear  to  be 
friendly.  It  was  affirmed,  however,  that  “ in  the  lower 
“ class  of  cabinet  work  ” in  London  the  relations  were  not 
so  good,  owing  to  the  employment  of  Jewish  labour.  (*) 

With  regard  to  the  printing  trade,  Mr.’ Ross  stated 
that  “ about  twenty  years  ago  ” a Joint  Committee  was 
in  existence,  but  this  has  “ fallen  into  abeyance.”  Ho 
permanent  Board  of  Conciliation  or  Arbitration  appears 
to  exist  at  the  present  time,  but  “ sometimes  a Com- 
“ mittee  of  employers  and  workmen  meets  together. ”(°) 

Boards  of  Conciliation  are  formed  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  in  the  paper  trade,  and  the  Aberdeen  branch 
of  the  Bookbinders’  and  Machine  Rulers’ Union  men- 
tions a Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.^")  The 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  were, 
generally  speaking,  declared  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  maintained  that  “ there  coaid  not  be  a better 
“ feeling  than  that,  between  the  employers  and  the 
“ members  of  our  society. ”(") 

(')  Tubulated  Rules.  Nos.  202-3!*.  254-73,  303-1,  309-59.  407.  .Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Vol.  111..  Appendix  XLI.  (a)  Introduction  to  Tubu- 
lated Rules,  p.  XXXIV.  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  552-3.  (•')  Intro- 

duction to  Tabulated  Roles,  p.  XXXVI.  (4)  Digest,  Vol.  II..  p.  35. 

Davies,  IS, ISO,  1S.1S7.  (■'')  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  no.  37,  38.  Brough,  17,909. 

Macgregor,  18,017,  18,030.  (f)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  84.  (7)  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  275,  293,  295,  303.  (“)  Digest.  Vol.  II., 

p.  40.  Whitley,  2(1,054.  (,J)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  5S,  00.  Johnstone, 

27,177.  (M)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  337, 720.  (*')  Digest, 

Vol.  III.,  p.  61. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§  485  (i.)]  (&.)  The  constitution  of  these  Boards  or  Committees 

(l.)  Consti-  is  very  similar  in  so  far  as  they  all  consist  of  equal 
tution  and  numbers  of  employers  and  operatives.  The  number  of 
%%%£*'  representatives  on  either  side  varies  from  four  to  seven. 

The  Birmingham  Board  of  Conciliation  consists  of  six 
employers  and  six  workmen  in  the  branch  of  trade 
affected,  or,  in  the  case  of  a dispute  affecting  the  whole 
trade,  of  two  workmen  from  each  branch,  with  an  equal 
number  of  employers.  This  Board  has  a Standing  Com- 
mittee for  each  branch  of  the  trade,  consisting  of  three 
employers  and  three  workmen.  The  rules  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  Boards  of  Conciliation 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  in  the  event 
of  the  Boards  failing  to  come  to  a decision  within  a 
certain  period.  These  arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire 
to  whom  the  matter  is  referred  if  the  arbitrators  cannot 
come  to  a decision.  In  the  Wolverhampton  Board 
arbitrators  are  only  appointed  in  the  event  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  being  unable  to  agree  upon  an  umpire 
in  the  first  place. 

(C-)  Th®  Standing  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
regulations.  Building  Trade  Board  of  Conciliation  must  hear  and 
endeavour  to  settle  by  amicable  arrangement  any 
differences  that  may  arise  between  any  employer  and 
any  workman  when  the  question  does  not  affect  the 
trade  aB  a whole.  If  either  side  should  request  a formal 
arbitration,  before  the  inquiry  is  held  the  matter  must 
be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  or  by  the 
arbitrators  whom  it  appoints.  The  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  United  Operative  Masons’ 
Association  of  Scotland  and  the  Master  Masons’ 
Association  stipulates  that  all  grievances  must  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  with  a view  to  an  ami- 
cable settlement.  It  also  determines  the  rate  of  wages 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  day  and  time  of  payment,  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  other  conditions  of  employment. 
The  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  Boards  do  not 
allow  any  alterations  in  the  working  rules  or  rate  of 
wages  do  be  made  either  by  employers  or  employed, 
without  a written  notice  to  the  other  party  before  a 
certain  date  in  the  year.  The  other  party  must  reply 
by  a counter  notice  or  otherwise  within  a oert  n 
period,  and  the  matter  must  then  be  referred  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

II.  Gas  486.  Yery  little  information  has  been  obtained  with 
Chbmioax  regar(l  to  the  organisations  among  the  employers  in 
ah7)  Sait  the  gaB  and  coal,  chemical  and  salt  trades.  Oral  evi- 
Tradbs.  deuce  has,  however,  been  received  from  the  Incorpor- 
2^  ated  Gas  Institute,  the  Society  of  Coal  Merchants,  and 
employers,  the  Salt  Union,  and  the  United  Alkali  Company  has 
furnished  both  oral  and  written  information.^)  The 
Incorporated  Gas  Institute  was  established  in  1863 
under  the  title  of  “The  British  Association  of  Gas 
Managers.”  In  1881  this  was  changed  to  “ The  Gas  In- 
stitute,” and  the  society  only  adopted  its  present  name 
when  incorporated  in  1890.  Its  members  include  the 
managers,  engineers,  and  secretaries  of  more  then  300 
“gas  undertakings”  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
more  than  30  in  the  colonies  and  abroad,  but  the  gas- 
works of  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Leicester 
are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  another  institute 
formed  about  1890. . The  Salt  Union  was  founded  in 
1888,  and  is  a federation  in  the  form  of  a limited 
company  of  nearly  all  the  employers  in  the  salt  in- 
dustry. Members  of  all  trades  subsidiary  to  the  salt 
industry  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  salt  are  included  in  the  Union,  employing 
altogether  rather  more  than  3,000  men.0  The  United 
Alkali  Company  is  a union  of  about  50  works,  or  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  alkali  works  in  England,  em- 
ploying some  15,000  workmen  and  paying  about  18,0001. 
a week  in  wages.  So  far  as  the  manufacture  of  alkali 
is  concerned  it  was  stated  that  the  Company  controls  the 
whole  trade,  but  Mr.  Brock  added  that  “ it  is  hardly  a 
“syndicate  in  that  common  acceptation  of  the  term.”  (3) 
The  Incorporated  Gas  Institute,  the  Salt  Union,  and  the 
United  Alkali  Company  are  incorporated  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act.  No  information  respecting  the 
constitution  and  management  of  any  of  the  societies  in 
•question  has  been  obtained.  The  objects  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Gas  Institute  are  to  promote  “professional  and 
“ social  intercourse  amongst  the  members,  by  the  read- 
“ ing  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  subjects  pertinent  to 
“ the  gas  industry.”  With  regard  to  labour  questions, 
it  was  stated  that  the  society  only  acts  indirectly  “ by 
“ the  ventilation  and  dissemination  of  views  in  papers 
“ and  discussions.  ”(4) 


(>)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  u.  889.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  II., 
p.  50.  (s)  Brock,  32,881.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  88. 


487.  Oral  and  written  information  has 
by  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  r — **  “«•■. 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  +w?ral  r** 
Porters’  Union,  the  Chemical  and  Copper 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
workers’  branches  of  the  Tyneside  and  Natinnol  t ’?!Pal 
Union,  and  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside 
Labourers'  Union,  the  Redleaders’  Trade  and  £ 

Society,  and  the  Northwich  and  District  aLi^-To 
Society  of  Salt  Workers,  Alkali  Workers  MerW  - ed 
and  General  Labourers.  Oral  evidence  alone  ] h™  hT’ 
received  from  the  Coal  Porters’  Union,  the 
which  have  not  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission  “ 

(«.)  The  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  aal„  , , 

Labourers,  the  Coal  Porters’  Union,  and  ^2  % 
and  Copper  Workers’  Union  were  all  established  foX!  utl 
ye»  1889  Ti.  Nation*!  Union  of  Gaa 
General  Labourers  originally  consisted  entirely  of  mt, 
workers,  but  the  rules  and  the  name  of  the  association 
were  altered  later  so  as  to  admit  labourers  from  all 
trades.  According  to  the  present  rules,  “ all  persons 
‘ enSa?ed  in  any  work  connected  with  gasworks 
building,  foundries,  iron-work,  engineers'  shoos’ 

“ excavating,  oil  mills,  breweries,  brick-making' 

‘ lath-rending,  skin-dressing,  gun-making,  sewerage 
tan-yards,  cement,  jute,  sugar,  india-rubber,  wire' 
telephomc,  metal,  galvanising,  forges,  grinding 
“ polishing,  saccharine,  sanitary  soap,  chemical,  mineral 
water,  patent  stone,  starch,  paper,  blue,  rope,  candle 
“ raS.  button,  pen,  cotton,  stamping,  jam,  pickle,  lauu' 
dry,  or  any  other  trade  or  works ; as  van-drivers 
“ canal  men>  grave-diggers,  tailoresses,  shirt-makers] 
needle-women,  or  as  agricultural  labourers  ”(')  may 
be  admitted  to  membership.  At  the  present  time  the 
Union  extends  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  andhas 
a membership  of  45,000  or  50,000  workpeople,  of  whom 
about  25,000  or  30,000  are  gas-workers,  and  the  re- 
mainder members  of  at  least  seventy  trades.  Abont 
2,000  women  in  various  occupations  belong  to  the 
society.  It  may  be  noted  that  although  the  Union  was 
only  established  in  1889,  it  has  spent  22,0001.  on  strikes. (-) 

The  Gas  Workers’  Union  belongs  to  “ the  new  school 
“ of  trades  unionism,”  and  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  general  secretary,  “ is  wholly  and  solely  a fighting 
body,”  which  provides  dispute  benefit  for  its  mem- 
bers. The  witness  appeared  to  consider  that  this 
feature  of  the  new  unions  was  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  and  added  that  the  stability  of  the  older 
associations  did  not  lie  in  their  benefit  funds,  “because 
“ in  our  organisations,  where  we  have  not  got  them, 

“ _we  get  on  as  well  as  they  do.”  The  opinion  held  by 
this  new  school  of  trades  unionism  is  that  every  man, 
unskilled  as  well  as  skilled,  should  join  a union,  and 
that  employers  should  force  the  men  to  become  mem- 
bers by  employing  only  unionists.  The  employers,  he 
asserted,  would  in  this  manner  “ get  the  best  work 
done,  and  they  would  get  more  advantage  in  that 
“ direction  dealing  with  organised  workmen  than  they 
“ would  have  with  half  organised  and  the  others  out- 
“ side,”  and  “ the  workers  would  make  more  progress 
“ if  they  were  all  members  of  a union.”(3)  Mr.  Thome 
was  also  of  opinion  that  if  all  the  men  in  an  industry 
were  members  of  the  same  union  the  work  would  be 
done  at  once  “ more  amicably  ” and  “moro  effectively." 

With  regard  to  other  persons  engaged  in  any  industry, 
he  considered  that  it  was  advisable  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Union  in  order  that  they 
might  not  fill  the  places  of  gas-workers  on  strike.(')  It 
was  alleged  by  Mr.  Ward  that  the  Gas  Workers’  Union 
had  never  employed  “ force  of  any  description  ” to  induce 
persons  to  become  members. (8)  The  Coal  Porters’Union 
included  about  8,000  members  in  the  year  I892.f)  Mr. 

King  believed  that  before  the  Chemical  and  Copper 
W orkers’  Union  was  established,  ‘ ‘ two  or  three  attempts 
at  organisation  had  been  made,  but  without  success. 
When  the  Union  was  founded  10,000  cards  of  member- 
ship were  issued,  but  a large  number  of  members  have 
fallen  away  after  paying  two  or  three  contributions, 
and  only  about  2,U0O  now  subscribe  regularly.  This 
apathy  among  the  chemical  workers  was  ascribed  of 
Mr.  King  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Union  “the  spirit  of  the 
“ men  was  crushed -within  them.”  He  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  even  those  who  did  not  contribute  were  not 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  Union,  and  lie  believed  that 
in  the  event  of  a general  strike  he  “would  get  them  to 
“ act  in  concert.”  At  present  the  Association  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  North  Wales  and  Lancashire.  lQe 


0)  Tabulated 
28.  941.  (•"• 

(3)  Digest, 


mlated  Rules,  No.  274.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III..  !}•  2 
(3)  Thorne,  24,775-8,  24,789.  (4)  Digest,  Vol.  111.,  I 
t,  Vol.  III.,  p.  29.  (“}  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  63. 
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. oopper  workers  in  South  Wales  have  nob  been  affiliated, 
>'  '"•'3  ~n(j  the  Scotch  branches,  it  was  stated,  have  not  proved 
successful . (')  The  Northwich  and  District  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Salt  Workers,  Alkali  Workers,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Labourers  has  a membership  of  2,000.(2) 
About  600  lead  workers  on  the  Tyne  are  members  of 
the  Tyneside  and  National  Labourers’  Union,  which 
includes  various  branches  of  chemical  workers. (3)  About 
2,500  or  3,000  copper  workers  at  Swansea,  and  chemical 
workers  in  Swansea  and  elsewhere,  are  members  of 
the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union.  0 

..  oMsti-  (5.1  The  ordinary  government  of  these  societies  is 
vUorni  administered  by  an  Executive,  which  generally  consists 
2J*-  of  a president,  secretary,  treasurer,  committee-men, 
three  to  six  trustees,  and  from  one  to  three  auditors. 
A vice-president  and  one  or  more  assistant  secretaries 
are  also  appointed  in  some  cases.  The  supreme  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  the  general  meetings,  or  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General 
Labourers,  in  an  annual  conference  of  delegates. 
Branches,  yards,  or  shops  are  managed  by  a Committee 
and  other  officers,  according  to  the  number  of  members. 
In  addition  to  the  annual  general  meeting,  Executive, 
branch  and  other  meetings  are  held  periodically,  and 
when  necessary  special  meetings  may  be  summoned. 
The  principal  officers  in  the  National  Union  of  Gas 
Workers  and  General  Labourers,  and  the  Chemical  and 
Copper  Workers’  Union,  receive  payment  for  their 
services,  hut  no  salaries  are  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 


the  other  two  societies.  Any  disputes  that  arise  lit  tween  [$  4S7  (i .).] 
members  of  the  associations  may  bo  brought  before  the 
branch  Committee ; and,  in  some  cases,  when  no  satis- 
factory settlement  can  be  arrived  at,  they  are  referred 
thence  to  the  Executive  Council  or  Committee,  the 
ton  of  which  is  final,  except  in  the  Red-leaders’ 

Ix-ade  and  Friendly  Society,  in  which  there  is  a further 
appeal  to  the  general  meeting.  Generally  speaking, 
alterations  in  the  rules  can  only  be  made  at  a general 
or  delegate  meetiug,  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given. 

In  the  Northwicb  and  District  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Salt  Workers,  Alkali  Workers,  Mechanics,  and  General 
Labourers,  no  proposal  for  altering  the  rules  can  be 
adopted  until  it  has  been  one  month  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
officers,  and  the  Red-leaders’  Trade  and  Friendly 
Society  stipulates  that  no  amendment  shall  he  valid 
until  it  is  registered. 

(c.)  The  entrance  fees,  contributions,  and  benefits,  C l E,l~ 
which  vary  in  the  different  associations,  have  been  andcont rl- 
tabulated  below.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  contribu-  button*. 
tions  a levy  can  be  raised  by  the  Committee,  or  with  the 
consent  of  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
general  meeting.  Members  “ in  arrears  ” for  more  than 
a specified  period  are  either  fined  a small  sum  or 
temporarily  suspended  from  certain  benefits.  If  tbey 
allow  their  arrears  to  remain  unpaid  for  a further 
stated  period  they  are  generally  excluded  from 
membership. 


Table  showing  the  Entrance  Fees,  Subscriptions,  and  corresponding  Benefits  granted  by  associations  of 
Employed  in  the  Gas,  Chemical,  and  Salt  Trades. 


- 

National  Union  of  Gas 
Workers  and  General 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Tabulated  Rules,  No.  274. 

Ohemical  and  Copper 
Workers’  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
Tabulated  Rules.  No.  280. 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 

Red-Lenders'  Trade  and 
Friendly  Society. 
Tabulated  Rules,  No.  297. 

Nortliwich  and  District 
Amalgamated  Society  of 
Salt  Workers.  Alkali 
Workers,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Labourers. 
Tabulated  Rules,  No.  298. 

Entrance  fee 

Men,  Is.  S<2.  women  9 d.  (sub- 
ject to  alteration  by  the 
annual  conference). 

Not  stated. 

Efficient,  workmen,  5s.; 
learners,  10s. 

Not  stated. 

Contributions 

Mon,  2 d.  a week,  and  3d.  a 
quarter ; women, Id.  a week, 
and  lid.  a quarter. 

id.  a week  for  dispute, 
funeral,  and  accident 
benefits ; 8 d.  for  all 

benefits,  including  sick 
and  higher  funeral  benefit. 

3d.  a week  - 

fid.  a fortnight. 

Accident  benefit  - 

— 

The  bmnch  Committee  may 
grant  a sum  not  exceeding 
EL 

— 

— 

Dispute  benefit 

A levy  is  raised  when  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of 
members  oh  strike.  “Vic- 
timised” members  receive 
compensation  from  the 
Executive  or  district 

Council.  Legal  assistance 
is  also  provided. 

Such  sum  is  granted  ns  the 
branch  Committee  may 
determine.  “ Victimised  ” 
members  not  more  than 
30s.  a week,  ot  the  discre- 
tion of  the  branch  Com- 
mittee. Legal  assistance 
is  also  provided,  or  not 
more  than  61.  is  allowed. 

Full  members,  10s.  2<7.  a 
week ; half  members, 
5s.  Id.  a week. 

12s.  a week.  “Victimised  " 
members  are  supported 
at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 

Funeral  benefit 

Not  more  than  87.,  unless 
the  funds  amount  to  2,000(. 
On  payment  of  id.  ad- 
ditional subscription  : 

death  of  member;  57. ; 
wife,  37. ; child  under  14, 
27.;  unmarried  member's 
parent,  37. 

Full  members:  death  of 
member,  77.;  death  of 
wife,  57.  Half  members : 
death  of  member,  87. 
10s.;  death  of  wife,  27. 

Death  or  member  or 
member’s  wife.  67.;  death 
of  child  under  seven,  17. 
10s. ; death  of  child  under 
14, 27.  Benefit  is  allowed 
for  a second  wife  on 
payment  of  an  additional 
17.  A widow  may  retain 
her  benefit  by  paving 
Is.  a quarter.  Half 
benefit  is  allowed  on  the 
death  of  a member  over 
50  at  the  time  of  entrance, 
or  of  his  wife.  Members 
over  oo  at  the  time  of 
entranco  only  receive 
funeral  benefit  for  their 
children. 

Siek  benefit  - 
" Shifting  ” allowance 

- 

On  payment  of  id.  addi- 
tional subscription : 8s.  a 
week  for  three  months, 
5s.  for  three  months,  then 
2s.  6(7.  for  six  months. 

Pare  not  exceeding  67.  is 
paid  for  any  member  for 
whom  work  is  found  at  a 

- 

— 

(<*•)  The  rules  of  all  of  these  societies  contain  some  trade  dispute.  Members  are  not  allowed  to  leave  work 
«•  provision  for  tbe  conduct  of  members  in  the  event  of  a without  first  consultii  g the  Committee,  which  in  all 

cases  must  endeavour  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlement 
either  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  Should  the  em- 
ployer refuse  arbitration  the  dispute  must  be  laid  before 
1 72678.  S 8 


Vol.  II.,  p.  49.  King,  20.703,  20.92S,  23,931.  (a)  Aiisu 

Vob  IUIllI)e522f  ^uc8tiona-  p-  6S.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  21.  (4)  Dig 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


(rf.)3  the  Executive.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  National 
Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers,  this 
body  must  state  all  particulars  to  the  branches,  and  if 
possible  take  the  votes  of  all  members  by  ballot ; a 
majority  of  two-thirds  must  be  obtained  before  a strike 
can  be  declared.  In  two  cases  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Executive  or  district  Council  or  a general 
meeting  is  empowered  to  close  a strike  at  any  time. 
The  rules  of  three  of  these  associations  stipulate  that 
members  who  neglect  their  work,  leave  without  giving 
proper  notice,  insult  or  otherwise  misconduct  them- 
selves towards  their  employers,  shall  be  fined,  excluded 
from  benefits,  or  expelled.  Members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Gas  Workers’  and  General  Labourers  are  fined 
if  they  “ accommodate  ” an  employer,  and  in  all  these 
societies  a fine  is  inflicted  on  members  who  help  a 
non-unionist  to  get  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and 
General  Labourers  are  bound  ,to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  other  members  out  of  work  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. Some  regulations  respecting  the  conditions 
under  which  members  may  work  are  contained  in  the 
rules  of  all  but  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and 
General  Labourers.  In  the  Eed-leaders’  Trade  and 
Erieudly  Society  members  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  shop  where  they  are  working  are  fined, 
members  of  the  Northwick  and  District  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Salt  Workers,  Alkali  Workers,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Labourers  must  endeavour  to  abolish  all 
unnecessary  labour  on  Sundays,  and  the  rules  of  the 
Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union  require  that  each 
yard  shall  appoint  a Oommittee  “to  look  after  tho 
“ health  and  lives  of  members,  and  aet  as  far  as 
“ possible  in  unison  with  the  masters.” 

(«•)  Objects.  ( e .)  The  rules  of  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers 

and  General  Labourers  are  preceded  by  an  address,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
union  is  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  its 
members.  The  objects  of  the  associations  in  question 
generally  include  the  regulation  of  hours,  wages,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  and  the  general 
relations  between  employers  and  employed.  Thus,  the 
Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union,  and  the  National 
Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers  desire 
tho  establishment  of  an  eight  hours’  day  with  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  labour  and  unnecessary  overtime. 
The  last-mentioned  society  further  wishes  to  obtain  the 
same  wages  for  women  as  for  men  for  the  same  work, 
and  to  settle  trade  disputes  by  “ amicable  agreement  ” 
or  arbitration.  The  promotion  of  legislation  with  a 
view  to  securing  safer  conditions  of  working  is  included 
among  the  objects  of  the  Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’ 
Union,  which  also  aims  at  assisting  other  similar 
associations  and  supporting  any  movement  for  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  in  general.^) 

Boards  488.  No.  information  has  been  received  with  regard 
to  any  joint  boards  or  joint  committees  in  the  coal, 
chemical,  and  salt  industries,  and  “in  only  one  case 
“ was  anything  known  of  a board  of  conciliation  in  con- 
“ nexion  with  gasworks,  and  that  was  a local  effort, 
“ which  had  not  up  to  the  present  been  called  into 
“ action.”^2)  With  regard  to  tho  general  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  Mr.  Stuart  stated  that 
in  the  Newcastle  district  the  relations  between  the 
chemical  workers  and  their  employers  were  “ perfectly 
“ friendly, ”(:i)  and  according  to  Mr.  O’Connor  the  re- 
lations are  * ‘ generally  good  ” between  the  Coal 
Porters’  Union  and  the  coal  merchants.  (')  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  the  latter  complain  with  regard 
to  the  Union  that  “it  has  caused  a strained  feeling 
“ between  employers  and  employed,  and  destroyed 
“ the  sense  of  community  of  interest  which  formerly 
“ prevailed.  . . Secondly,  it  seeks  to  interpose  between 
“ the  merchants  and  their  men,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
“ former  whom  they  shall  employ  . . . Thirdly,  it  seeks 
“ to  use  the  employer  as  a means  for  collecting  sub- 
‘ ; scriptions,  by  stopping  his  work  because  men  have 
“ discontinued  their  payments,  and  for  compelling  the 
“ men  to  join  the  Union  whether  they  wish  to  or  not.” 
Mr.  Locket  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  he  con- 
sidered that  “ where  their  action  involves  an  interference 
“with  the  work  of  the  employer,  the  employer  is 
“authorised  to  take  what  steps  he  can  ” to  prevent  such 
interference.^)  The  opinions  held  by  various  witnesses 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  remaining  industries  vary  considerably. 

(l)  Tabulated  Rules,  Nos.  2 


489.  Oral  and  written  information  has  beau  ™ • 
from  the  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’  ABarJLr0617®* 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Metro ooHtan  T of  ' 
Liverpool  and  District  Grocers'  and  Pro  virion  ^ fe* 

Associations,  the  London  Master  BaW  mr 

Society,  the  Leeds  Corn  Millers’  AssorW^801!?11  ?,Sir' 
Association  of  the  Leather  Trade,  and  the  SteftxS  Tn-v 
Potteries  Manufacturers’  Association  Ti,„ffsiure  Owt* 
the  four  last-mentioned  societies  have  also  bLS.VI  fe2fc 
in  to  the  Commission(').  een  han^d 

(a.)  The  Association  of  the  Leather  Trade 

established  in  1866,  is  confined  to  theShW^I  &»*.' 
of  Leeds,  and  has  a membershio  0f  91  JL  .0ur'10°d  {Tf";’ 
Tl,e  only  other  societies  of  wlichE  *£  „ figg  " 
™ *re  *s  Yorkshire  Ginas  Bottle 
turers  Association,  established  in  1875 f3l T 
Metropolitan  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’ 
tion  formed  in  1891,  This  letter  ^Z  ZmSZ 
employers  engaged  m the  grocery,  provision,  l££ 
warehouse,  and  oil  and  colour  trades,  renrismtl? 
about  WOO  shop,  in  the  metropolitan  di.triof(<)  “S 
309  shops  are  embraced  by  the  Liverpool  and  DhS 
Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers’  Association  f)  Tw 
London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society  ha,  , 
membership  of  about  500,  out  of  about  3,000  m- 
ployers.  The  members  of  the  association  WhL 
employ  about  2,500  workpeople.  ••  Some  thirty  to  £5 
local  associations”  are  affiliated  to  the  anion  w2 
is  entirely  confined  to  London,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  local  societies  m provincial  towns.;6)  The 
Lancashire  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’  Association 
includes  three  firms,  employing  2,062  workpeople.;;) 
According  to  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions 
the  membership  of  tho  Staffordshire  Potteries  Maun! 
facturers  Association  is  64,  and  the  Leeds  Com  Millers’ 
Association  includes  20  members,  who  emplov  from  300 
to  400  workpeople.  (“). 

(&.)  The  societies  are  managed  by  an  Executive  W C* 
Committee  and  officers,  of  whom  the  principal  are  M>ux 
a president  or  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  S* 
Three,  trustees  and  three  auditors  are  also  elected  hv 
the  London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society,  and 
a solicitor  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  legal  business. 

In  the  same  association  an  Auxiliary  Staff  is  attached 
to  the  Committee  to  mediate  in  disturbed  districts. 

Local  associations  comprising  tea  or  more  members 
are  entitled  to  send  a delegate  to  the  Committee.^)  The 
supreme  government  of  the  associations  is  vested  in  the 
general  meetings,  which  are  held  annually,  or  oftoner 
if  necessary.  Committee  meetings  arc  held  monthly, 
quarterly,  or,  in  the  Association  of  tho  Leather  Trade, 
when  summoned  by  the  secretary.  At  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Corn  Millers’  Association  all  questions 
are  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  but  at  “extra- 
ordinary ” general  meetings  no  motion  can  be  passed 
without  a majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the  Earthenware 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  in  the  Com  Millers’ 
Association  the  president  has  a casting  vote,  in  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  a deliberative  vote.  Alterations  in 
the  rules  can  only  be  made  at  a general  meeting,  and, 
generally  speaking,  provided  that  due  notice  has  been 
given  of  the  proposed  change.  The  Committee  of 
the  London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society  has, 
however,  the  power  to  establish  byelaws. 

(o.)  An  entrance  fee  of  10Z.  is  required  on  joining  the  (<■•)  1“ " 
Association  of  the  Leather  Trade.  The  annual  sub- 
scription  in  this  society  is  SI.  3s. ; in  the  London 
Mo.ster  . Bakers’  Protection  Society,  10s.  for  each 
shop,  with  option  to  pay  for  only  one  shop,  and 
in  the  Corn  Millers’  Association,  10s.  6d.  for  throe 
pairs  of  millstones,  and  Is.  for  each  additional  pair  up 
to  21s.  Additional  levies  may  be  raised  w hen  necessary. 
Notice  of  withdrawal  from  membership,  varying  from 
fourteen  days  before  the  annual  meeting  to  six  months, 
is  required  by  three  of  these  societies,  but  in  the  Corn 
Millers’  Association  and  the  Earthenware  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  any  member  may  without  notice 
be  expelled  from  the  society.  The  funds  of  the  Master 
Bakers’  Protection  Society  are  invested  by  the  trustees 
as  the  Committee  may  decide.  No  money  may  be 
invested  in  any  other  than  Government  securities, 
except  in  advances  of  sums  not  exceeding  50Z.  to  local 
associations.  Assistance  is  allowed  to  members  in 
distress  through  underselling  or  embezzlement,  or  if 


..  ..  snIQufs- 

1 Schedules  "of  Question's”  "p.  708.  *(,T’ Answers  to  Schedule’s  of  Ques- 
{jJMi  P-  7fiC.  (*)  Answers  to  Schedule#  of  Questions,  pp.  W* 
(“  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  766. 


tions,  pp.  766, 

D,  Begley,  30,081.’  mid  footnote.  (*)  Ingest.  Yoi. 
Toh  iil.,  p.  90.  (“)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  d.  7ft.  1 
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r«  *S0  («•)  ] summoned  under  tho  Smoke  Nuisance  or  Adulteration 
1 of  Food  Acte..  Any  member  of  this  Society  incon- 

venienced by  his  journeymen  leaving  without  due  notice 
is  under  certain  conditions  allowed  legal  assistance. 
in  Dis - (d.)  No  regulations  with  regard  to  disputes  or  the 

pule  and  conditions  of  employment  are  given  by  these  assooia- 

fir  tions.  may  noted  that  when  a loaf  is  pm-chased 
from  any  member  of  the  Master  Bakers’  Protection 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  he  must  inform  the 
secretary,  in  order  that  a portion  of  the  flour  of  which 
it  was  made  may  be  secured  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  local  secretary  must  inform  the  general 
secretary  of  any  cases  of  underselling.  A weekly 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Corn  Millers’  Association 
is  held  to  fix  the  nominal  price  of  flour,  and  a special 
committee  is  appointed  to  regulate  prices  when  a 
change  occurs  on  any  but  the  market  day.  The  rules 
of  the  association  are  binding  on  all  members.  Meetings 
of  the  Earthenware  Manufacturers’  Association  may  be 
summoned  to  deliberate  with  regard  to  selling  prices 
and  terms  of  payment,  but  the  members  are  not  bound 
by  such  decisions. 

(«,)  Objects.  (e.)  The  societies  in  every-  case  desire  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  trade.  The  Earthenware  Manufacturers’ 
Association  also  wishes  to  “ extend  the  source  of 
“ supplies  of  materials  and  guard  against  monopolies ; 
“ to  interchange  information  about  wages,  and  encourage 
“ improvements  in  working”;  to  maintain  the  usage  of 
“ good  from  oven,”  i.e.,  payment  for  the  work  after  it 
has  been  baked;  to  regulate  apprenticeship  and  the 
custom  respecting  the  engaging  and  discharge  of  work- 
men, and  to  support  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration.  The  London  Master  Bakers’  Protection 
Society  desires  to  obtain  a repeal  of  vexatious  statutes, 
to  enforce  the  application  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
Acts  and  other  legislative  measures,  to  “prosecute 
fraudulent  servants,”  and  protect  members  unjustly 
prosecuted ; to  “ introduce  a sounder  system  of  trading 
by  the  recognition  of  a standard  scale;  . . . and  to 
oonnect  the  whole  trade  in  the  metropolis  in  one 
association.” 


taanisa-  490.  Sixty-eight  associations  of  employed  in  glass- 
emptoyed.  working  pottery,  and  miscellaneous  trades  have  either 
furnished  oral  or  written  information,  or  have  forwarded 
copies  of  their  rules.*  This  number  includes  eight 
societies  of  glass-workers,  thirteen  of  bakers,  two  of 
millers,  seven  of  potters,  seven  of  brush-makers,  and  a 
number  of  unions  in  various  other  trades,  including  two 
societies  of  seed-crushers,  which  form  branches  of  the 
Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union. 
St™ (°-)  The  Dublin  Operative  Bakers’  Trade  Union  was 
endcxtalt.  originally  founded  in  1752,  and  was  re-established,  Mr. 
Lawlor  stated,  in  its  present  form  48  years  ago.  At 
that  time  “ four  or  five  societies  and  numbers  not  society 
“ men  at  all  ” were  brought  into  the  Union,  which  now 
includes  660  members,  and  extends  throughout  the 
county  of  Dublin.  In  1891  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
society  was  nearly  5,046Z.  none  of  which  was  spent  on 
strikes.  (')  The  United  Oocoa-nut  Fibre  Mat  and  Mat- 
ting Weavers’ Trade  Society  was  founded  in  1853,  and 
reconstructed  in  1868.  Mr.  Adams  estimated  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  in  1892  as  700  or  800,  out  of  about 
3,000  men  employed  in  the  trade,  but  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reckon  the  numbers  accurately,  as  the 
members  were  scattered  over  a very  wide  area.(3)  In 
1861  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and 
Confectioners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  esta- 
blished. The-  membership  of  the  Union  has  increased 
of  late  years,  and  now  has  90  branches,  extending  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  Plymouth  and  Southampton,  and 
includes  4,400  members.  In  1889  and  1890  5,000  of  the 
men  in  London  belonged  to  the  society,  but  a large 
number  “ fell  away  ” after  they  had  obtained  consider- 
able advantages  from  it,  and  there  are  now  only  1,800 
unionists  out  of  7,500  workers  in  the  trade.  Where, 
however,  branches  are  established  in  the  provinces  most 
of  the  men  are  members.  It  was  stated  that  in  many 
towns,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  only  a small  number  of 
bakers  are  employed,  aud  in  such  places  no  branches 
have  been  formed. (:t)  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Purveyors’  Association,  about  the  year  1886,  “ there  was 
. older  society,  but  they  fell  through.”  The  asso- 
mn'°n  now  numbers  about  150  members  out  of  about 
400  purveyors’  assistants  in  Dublin.^)  The  Seed- 
crushers’  branch  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and 


■rom.iT01  a summary  of  the  rules  of  two  additional  societies  of  glass- 
Siimmni'y  on  °*  ail  't>oulestic  Sen-ants'  Union,  see  Appendix  II.  to  this 
IIL.  P-  St.  Lawlor.  asm  <»)  Digest,  Veil.  IIL.p.  7». 
30«B  l?SkVo1,  IH"  P-  08-  (9  bfeosti  Vol.  Ill,  p.  04.  O’Couuor, 


General  Labourers’  Union  at  Hull  includes  all  the 
men  employed  in  that  town,  “ something  like  1,500,”  or 
about  half  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  trade  in 
England.  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  organise  the  seed-crushers  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  Hull,  "hut  we  have  not  been  able  up  to  the  present 
„ tune  to  do  it.  This  witness  added  that,  “wiLh  the 
exception  of  London  aud  a few  in  Liverpool,”  he 
behoved  the  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
still  unorganised. £)  The  London  branch  dates  from 
about  the  year  1889;  before  that  time  “in  oil  mills 
„ ™ Te  Pvacticall7  no  Union  men.  It  was  only  in 
„ Yheu  eaw  that  some  good  would  result  pro- 
..  b . 7 ‘i0™  ^eir  combination,  that  the  men  entered  a 
„ Q“10n;  Some  of  the  men  joined  the  Union  five 
minutes  prior  to  their  going  out  on  strike,”  and  left 
as  soon  as  they  fonnd  that  the  strike  had  proved  un- 
successful. This  union  now  numbers  only  about  70 
members  but  of 400  men  actuaHy  employed  in  oil  mills.  (=) 
The  Covent  Garden  Porters’  Union  was  formed  in  1889, 

“ tte  the  dock  strike,”  aud  now  includes 

between  330  and  340  members.  From  May  to  August 
about  1,000  porters  are  employed  in  the  market,  and 
during  this  period  there  are  some  700  non-unionists. 
Only  about  half  this  number  are  employed  in  winter, 
but  the  membership  of  the  Union  remains  practically 
the  same.(3)  The  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants 
and  the  Scottish  Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants'  Trade 
Union  were  both  formed  in  the  year  1890.  The  National 
Union  of  Shop  Assistants  numbered,  about  3,500  mem- 
bers, about  500  of  whom  wore  women,  in  November 
1892,  showing  an  advance  of  about  1,000  on  the  previous 
year.  It  includes  members  of  all  branches  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trades,  and  it  was  stated  that  more  than 
5 per  cent,  of  the  members  were  employed  in  whole- 
sale houses.  The  number  of  shop  assistants  employed 
in  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  kingdom  was  roughly 
estimated  at  “over  a million,”  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  National  Union  they  have  practically  no  organisa- 
tion. Some  shop  assistants  are  members  of  the  Early 
Closing  Associations,  but  it  was  stated  that  these  are 
not  associations  of  assistants  properly  so-called,  and 
that  “the  effect  of  the  Early  Closing  Association  in 
“ London  has  been  to  prevent  the  shop  assistants  in 
“ London  from  organising.”  It  was  asserted  that  shop 
assistants  are  “fifty  yearB,  intellectually  speaking, 

“ behind  the  trade  unions  in  organisation,”  and  that 
in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  “ they  are  worse  off  than 
“ the  average  labourer  ” The  long  hours  were  declared 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  apathy  in  organising,  but 
it  was  stated  that  the  Union  was  increasing,  especiallv 
in  the  North  of  England  and  in  South  Wales,  where  it 
is  strongest.^)  The  Scottish  Shopkeepers’  and  As- 
sistants’ Union  “ arose  out  of  a correspondence  in  the 
newspapers  regarding  the  long  hours  of  shopkeepers 
“ and  shop  assistants.”  Several  voluntary  early  closing 
associations  had  previously  existed  from  time  to  time, 
bub  all  had  resulted  in  failure.  It  was  stated  in  No- 
vember 1892  that  tho  membership  of  this.  Union  was 
3,100,  and  that  new  members  wei;e  joining  “at  an 
“ average  rate  of  100  per  week,”  principally,  however, 
as  affiliated  members,  because  their  low  wages  prevented 
them  from  becoming  full  members.  The  total  number 
of  shopkeepers  and  assistants  in  Scotland  could  not 
be  ascertained;  but  was  estimated  roughly  at  about 

180.000,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  employed 
in  Glasgow.  About  33,000  men  aud  hoys,  and  15,000 
women  and  girls,  are  employed,  it  was  stated,  in 
Glasgow  alone.(s)  In  1891  the  London  Domestic 
Servants’  Union  was  formed ; at  the  beginning  of  1892 

it  included  about  500  members,  and  in  November  of  ■ 
the  same  year  its  numbers  bad  risen  to  700,  ball'  of 
whom  were  men  and  half  women.  Before  it  was 
established  there  was  no  trade  organisation,  although 
benevolent  societies  existed,  f1)  The  Journeymen 

Butchers’  Society  of  Birmingham  Btarted  in  1891  with 
175  members,  but  in  1892  its  numbers  had  fallen  to  50. 
About  200  or  300  men  are  employed  in  the  pork- 
butcher  trade  alone  in  Birmingham.  In  1892  the 
funds  in  hand  only  amounted  to  40Z.  or  50Z.  because 
many  had  left  the  society,  “ entirely  through  the 
“ oppression  of  the  masters,”  and  many  had  not  been 
able  to  “keep  up  their  payments.”  Mr.  Bartlett 
asserted  that  only  15  or  16  “ financial  ” members  had 
been  in  the  society  from  the  beginning.  (?)  In 
February  1892  it  was  stated  that  a trade  union  had 
“ recently  ” been  formed  in  the  straw  plaiting  trade 

(>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  85.’  Bell.  31.M3-5.  31.524.  (-)  Digest,  Vol. 

111.,  p.  SO.  Adams,  31,603-fi.  (3)  Dipest.,  Vol.  UI..  p.  73.  (*)  Digest. 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  89,80.  Johnson,  30,692, 30,831.  Davies, 30,030.  (■■•)  Digest. 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  92-3.  Milligan,  30,055.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  u.  ss. 

(!)  Digest, Vol.  IIL,p.  72.  Bartlett,  31,730. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


L§  -UH)  (ff.)l  at  Luton.  “There  is  a great  deal  of  apathy,”  the 
witness  added,  “ on  the  part  of  the  people,  because 

“ they  have  not  "been  taught we 

" cannot  get  men  to  come  forward  for  fear  that  they 
“ might  be  boycotted  by  the  people  they  have  to 
“ depend  upon  for  their  bread.”(')  In  the  case  of  the 
following  societies,  the  date  of  formation  was  not  given. 
The  Glass  Bottle  Makers'  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade 
Protection  Society  in  the  year  1891  numbered  2,304 
members,  and  included  all  the  men  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  Yorkshire,  together  with  those  employed  at 
other  factories  under  similar  conditions,  numbering 
about  150.  The  Society  had  in  the  same  year  17 
branches.  Its  income  was  9,102!.,  and  its  expenditure 
2,5 771.,  while  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  22,061!.,  showing  an  increase  of  6,525!.  on 
1890.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  Society,  because 
they  are  not  employed  in  the  glass  houses. O The 
Federated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  in  Scotland 
numbers  2,400  out  of  6,000  workers  in  the  trnde.(3) 
The  International  Union  of  Cork  Cutters  includes  270 
members  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  out  of  a 
total  of  500  employed  in  the  trade.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  trade  was  1,800.  (4)  The 
Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’  Employes’  Association 
is  confined  to  the  district  of  Liverpool,  and  has  a mem- 
bership of  600.  (*) 

(V  (&•)  Generally  speaking  the  supreme  government  of 

JoZrnment.  those  associations  is  in  the  hands  of  a Council  of  repre- 
sentatives, conference,  general,  or  delegate  meeting. 
The  ordinary  business  is  managed  by  an  Executive 
Council,  Committee,  or  Board,  or  Committee  or  Board  of 
Management,  composed  of  officers  and  council  or  com- 
mittee-men, whose  number  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  societies.  The  principal  officers  are  the  pre- 
’ sident  or  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  From 

two  to  five  trustees,  and  from  two  to  four  auditors,  are 
• usually  elected,  but  the  numbers  are  not  always  stated. 

In  the  United  Flint  Glass  Cutters’  Society  five  addi- 
tional trustees  are  appointed  when  the  funds  amount  to 
1,000!.  The  United  Society  of  Brushmakers  elects 
three  trustees  for  every  1 00Z. , and  the  Amalgamated 
Gilders’  Society  has  two  for  every  60!.  As  a general 
rule,  the  principal  officers  receive  some  remuneration 
for  their  services.  Finance  or  Banking  Committees  of 
from  three  to  five  members  are  appointed  by  three 
societies,  and  the  National  Plate  Glass  Bevellers’  Trade 
Union  has  an  Emergency  Committee  of  three  members. 
The  National  Order  of  Potters  has  an  agent  or  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Meetings  of  the  Executive,  and 
general  or  delegate  meetings,  are  held  periodically  at 
intervals  which  vary  from  a week  to  a year  in  the 
different  associations.  Additional  meetings  can  be 
specially  summoned  when  necessary.  The  Executive 
and  general  or  delegate  meetings  frequently  have 
power  to  remove  any  officer,  and  the  general  or  dele- 
gate meetings  may  sometimes  remove  the  Executive. 
In  several  societies  the  president  has  a deliberative  vote, 
and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  he  almost  invariably 
gives  the  casting  vote.  Districts  and  branches,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  in  the  United  Society  of  Brushmakers, 
“ minor  societies,”  have  a form  of  government  similar 
to  that  of  the  central  association,  but  on  a smaller 
scale.  In  some  ca3e3,  as  in  the  branches  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confectioners, 
and  the  Operative  Bakers’  of  Ireland  Federation,  the 
districts  and  branches  have  distinct  rules,  in  others 
they  are  governed  entirely  by  the  central  rules.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  branches  must  contain  a certain 
number  of  members.  Disputes  are  generally  laid 
before  the  branch  Committee,  and  thence  referred,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Executive  Council  or  Board,  or  to  the 
general  or  delegate  meeting,  whence  no  further  appeal 
is  allowed.  Four  societies  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  disputed  questions  fay  means  of  arbitration,  and  the' 
Operative  Bakers’  Trade  Union  of  Kilkenny  allows  an 
appeal  to  “ two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.”  Alter- 
ations of  the  rules  can  generally  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  a simple  majority  at  a general  or  delegate 
meeting ; in  a few  cases  a majority  of  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  ia  neoessary.  The  rules  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confectioners 
may  bo  altered  by  the  Executive  Council  if  a majority 
of  the  branches  are  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and 
no  further  changes  may  then  be  made  within  12 
months.  New  rules  can  be  made  only  by  the  delegate 
meeting.  A Revising  Committee  may  be  appointed  by 
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the  branches  of  the  Millers’  National  TJnion  T,  . 
generally  required  that  due  notice  must  be  eiJ,  CSw‘V 
proposed  alterations.  “ ?oa 


(c.)  Candidates  for  membership  in  these  assnriaK„  , , 
are  frequently  obliged  to  prove  that  they  have  seS 
a regular  apprenticeship  or  worked  at  the  trade  r*'A 
certain  number  of  years.  In  several  cases  they 
not  admitted  to  all  benefits  if  over  or  uuder  a cJrtain 
age.  The  maximum  limit  of  age  occurs  in  th. 7'm‘- 
of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers^  m' 
Confectioners,  where  persons  are  admitted  batw«„ 
the  ages  of  16  and  50  The  amount  of  2bZ5 
is  not  always  stated,  hut  where  given  it  varies  greatly 
ranging  between  6cl.  in  the  Edinburgh  Cooks’ 
Coniectioners'  Association,  and  ft!,  or  71.  for  candidate, 
to  the  National  Flint  Glass  Makers’  Society  who  arc 
over  45  years  of  age.  Apprentices  are,  generally 
speaking,  admitted  free,  or  on  payment  of  a small  sum 
Both  the  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  and  the  rate  of 
subscription  frequently  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
member,  and  the  benefits  which  he  desires  to  receive 
In  the  United  Society  of  Brushmakers  the  rate  of 
contribution  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  funds.  It 
the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  it  varies  with 
the  member’s  sox,  age  on  entry,  and  the  scale  of 
benefits  desired.  The  smallest  contribution  mentioned 
occurs  in  the  Edinburgh  Cooks’  and  Confectioners’ 
Association,  where  it  is  6 d.  a month;  the  highest  rate 
is  2s.  3d.  a week,  which  is  paid  by  members  of  the 
National  Flint  Glass  Makers’  Society.  Additional 
levies  can  be  raised  by  the  Executive  or  a general 
meeting  when  necessary.  Generally  speaking,  members 
whose  subscriptions  are  “ in  arrears  ” are  fined  a small 
sum,  and  suspended  from  benefits,  and  unless  they 
clear  off  their  debt  within  a certain  time  they  are 
excluded  from  the  society.  Women  may  not  continue 
in  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  after  their 
marriage,  but  if  they  have  belonged  for  two  years, 

50  per  cent,  of  their  contributions  is  returned  to 
them,  provided  they  have  not  received  sick  or  out- 
of-work  benefits. 


(r!.)_  The  total  number  of  benefits  granted  by  tho  M.)** 
associations  which,  have  forwarded  copies  of  their  rules  &'■ 
to  the  Commission  is  127.  As  in  the  preceding  groups 
this  number  does  not  include  benefits  provided  by  the 
central  association,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  branch  rules,  but  only  those  local  benefits  arc 
counted  which  are  granted  in  addition  to  or  instead 
of  the  former.  In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of 
the  Union  of  Saddlers,  Harness  Makers,  and  Bridle 
Cutters,  all  the  benefits  mentioned  in  the  rules  have 
been  counted,  as  the  rules  of  the  central  association 
have  not  been  received.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  benefit  funds  and  their  distribution 
among  the  various  classes  of  societies  included  uuder 
this  group.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Edinburgh 
Cooks’  and  Confectioners’  Association  does  not  provide 
any  benefits  at  all. 


Table  of  Benefits  granted  by  Associations  of  the  Em- 
ployed in  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  dj8PBj® 
benefit  is  granted  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
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.....  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  previous  groups  of  associations. 

J This  benefit  takes  the  fora  of  a daily  or  weekly  allow- 
ance, sometimes  for  a certain  number  of  weeks,  in  other 
cases  no  limit  of  time  is  mentioned.  An  additional 
allowance  for  members’  wives  and  their  children 
under  a certain  age  is  granted  by  a few  societies. 

“ Victimised  ” members  sometimes  receive  benefit  on  a 
higher  scale,  but  in  the  United  Flint  Glass  Cutters’ 
Society  they  receive  a lower  rate  than  ordinary 
members  on  strike.  In  the  United  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Mat 
and  Matting  Weavers’  Society  and  the  Amalgamated 
Leather  Trades  Union  the  amount  of  dispute  benefit 
granted  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  funds,  and  in  the 
Operative  Bakers’  of  Ireland  National  Federal  Union 
no  benefit  is  paid  unless  the  funds  exceed  1,0001. 
Members  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants 
receive  benefit  according  to  the  scale  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Funeral  benefit  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a lump 
sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  always  stated,  bat 
where  given  it  frequently  varies  according  to  the 
membership  or  rate  of  contributions  of  the  deceased 
person.  Benefit  is  also  allowed  in  many  associations 
on  the  death  of  a member’s  wife,  but  in  the  Barometer, 
Thermometer,  and  Tube  Blowers’  Society  this  benefit 
is  subtracted  from  the  sum  which  would  otherwise  be 
paid  on  the  member’s  death.  Eight  societies  grant  the 
benefit  on  the  death  of  the  first  wife  only,  and  four  others 
for  a second  wife,  either  a specified  number  of  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  provided  that  a small 
registration  fee  has  been  paid.  A few  other  unions 
provide  funeral  benefit  on  the  death  of  members’ 
children  under  a certain  age,  or  the  parents  of  un- 
married members.  The  United  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe- 
makers’  Association  allows  a grant  for  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  unmarried  members  whose  parents 
are  dead,  if  under  14  years  of  age.  In  the  Gold 
Beaters’  Trade  Society  a levy  is  raised  to  provide 
benefit  on  the  death  of  a member  or  his  wife.  Out-of- 
work  benefit  is  paid  as  a weekly  allowance,  in  many 
cases  for  a limited  period,  which  ranges  from  four 
weeks  to  two  years  in  the  different  unions.  In  the 
London  Glass  Blowers’  Trade  Society  payment  con- 
tinues until  work  is  obtained.  The  amount  frequently 
varies  with  the  membership  of  the  recipient,  or,  in  two 
associations,  with  the  state  of  the  funds.  In  the 
National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  out-of-work  benefit, 
like  dispute  benefit,  depends  upon  the  sex  of  the 
member,  the  age  on  entry,  and  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  a limit  of  time  is  specified 
in  the  case  of  sick  benefit,  ranging  between  “four 
weeks”  and  “until  recovery.”  This  benefit  is  also 
paid  in  the  form  of  a weekly  allowance.  The  rules  of 
the  National  Union  of  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  Scotland 
allow  a grant  of  15s.  to  be  made  once  in  six  months  to 
members  in  search  of  work.  In  other  societies  travelling 
benefit  takes  the  form  of  a daily  or  weekly  allowance. 
“Books”  or  “certificates”  are  generally  issued  to 
enable  members  to  draw  their  benefit  at  any  branch  of 
the  society.  In  some  cases  they  receive  a certain  amount, 
usually  Id.,  for  every  mile  that  they  travel.  In  addi- 
tion to  travelling  benefit,  several  unions  provide  “ shift- 
ing allowance,”  i.e.,  they  pay  the  fare  of  members  for 
whom  work  is  fonnd  at  a distance.  Distress  benefit,  an 
allowance  in  case  of  loss  of  tools,  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances, is  always  paid  in  a lump  sum.  In  the  Scottish 
Associated  Paviors’  Federal  Union  this  assistance  may 
not  be  granted  more  than  twice  in  one  year.  Generally 
speaking,  superannuation  benefit  is  granted  in  the 
form  of  a weekly  allowance  to  members  unable  through 
age  or  infirmity  to  earn  the  standard  wages  in  their 
trade.  Sometimes  they  must  have  belonged  to  the 
society  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and  the  amount 
given  almost  invariably  depends  upon  the  length  of 
their  membership.  In  the  Amalgamated  Gilders’ 
Society  it  varies  with  the  state  of  the  funds.  The 
rales  of  the  National  Flint  Glass  Makers’  Society 
allow  a grant  of  91.  to  be  made  to  not  more  than  ten 
members  in  each  quarter,  and  superannuated  members 
may  compound  their  benefit  for  a lump  sum  of  501., 
after  which  their  claim  on  the  society  ceases.  With 
one  exception,  emigration  benefit  in  these  unions  is 
paid  in  a lump  sum,  which  in  two  societies  varies 
with  the  membership  of  the  recipient.  Accident 
benefit  is  only  provided  by  two  societies,  and  takes 
the  form,  of  a weekly  allowance ; a lump  sum  is 
panted  by  the  Millers’  National  Union  in  the  case  of 
total  disablement. 

- W The  rules  of  eight  associations  do  not  contain 

any  provisions  with  regard  to  trade  disputes.  Generally 
speaking,  members  are  required  to  give  notice  of  im- 
pending difficulties  to  the  general  secretary,  who  calls 
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a meeting  to  consider  the  question.  Two  societies  do  rs  ....  , ,, 
not  allow  a strike  to  be  declared  without  the  consent  of  LS  “',J 
a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
such  meeting.  Several  arrange  for  sending  deputa- 
tions to  confer  with  the  employer  or  his  representative 
to  try  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  and  six  associa- 
tions require  disputed  points  to  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  the 
Executive  must  repeat  the  offer  of  arbitration  if 
ignored  or  refused  by  the  employer  on  the  first 
occasion.  In  the  Glasgow  and  District  Milling  Trade 
Friendly  and  Protective  League  an  additional  Com- 
mittee of  three  for  the  management  of  trade  disputes 
is  elected  annually,  and  iu  this  and  two  other  associa- 
tions a strike  Committee  is  appointed  to  conduct  a 
strike  that  has  been  formally  declared.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  no  assistance  is  granted  to  members  who 
come  out  on  strike  on  their  own  responsibility. 

(/.)  The  majority  of  these  unions  have  some  regula-  (/.)  other 
tions  respecting  the  behaviour  of  members  towards  regulation/. 
their  employers  and  towards  non-unionists,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  Members  are  required  to  give  the 
customary  notice  to  their  employers  before  leaving 
work;  those  who  neglect  this  rule  and  fail  to  keep 
their  engagements  or  provide  a substitute  are  fined 
or  suspended  from  benefits.  The  same  punishments 
are  inflicted  on  members  dismissed  for  intemperance, 
insolence,  or  other  misconduct,  or  who  injure  or 
neglect  their  employers’  property.  If  any  member  of 
the  London  district  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  embezzles  bis  employer’s 
money  he  is  expelled  from  the  society.  In  the  Scottish 
Associated  Paviors’  Federal  Union,  members  who  boast 
of  independence  towards  their  employers  on  the  ground 
of  their  membership  are  fined.  A few  societies  make 
good  the  loss  sustained  by  employers  through  members 
leaving  work  unfinished,  but  the  rules  of  the  Brush- 
makers’  of  Scotland  Protective  Association  state  that 
this  compensation  is  not  paid  to  those  who  employ  any 
non-society  men.  A list  of  recognised  shops  is  given 
with  the  rules  of  the  Gold  Beaters’  Trade  Society. 

Members  are  frequently  forbidden,  under  penalty  of 
fine  or  expulsion,  to  work  with  non-unionists,  and  if 
there  are  any  non-unionists  where  they  are  employed 
they  must  endeavour  to  induce  the  latter  to  join  the 
society.  In  the  Operative  Bakers’  Trade  Union  of 
Kilkenny  a member  who  loses  his  employment  through 
neglect  is  fined,  unless  he  is  replaced  by  another  mem- 
ber. With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment, 
several  societies  do  not  allow  members  to  work  below  a 
specified  wage,  and  in  the  Yorkshire  district  of  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confec- 
tioners no  member  may  take  less  than  the  workman 
who  preceded  him.  Overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  a 
higher  rate,  and,  like  piece-work,  is  generally  regarded 
with  disfavour.  A few  societies  do  not  allow  members 
to  engage  themselves  to  one  employer  for  a long  or 
indefinite  period.  Regulations  with  regard  to  ap- 
prenticeship frequently  occur  in  the  rules,  and  eleven 
societies  lay  down  in  their  rales  a fixed  scale  of  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen.  Any  member 
of  the  Gold  Beaters’  Trade  Society  may  work  where 
women  are  employed,  but  he  must  not  help  or  be 
helped  by  them.  In  order  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed,  a few  associations  forbid  members  to  work 
overtime  for  their  own  or  other  employers,  and  two 
societies  do  not  allow  members  to  apply  for  work  at 
any  shop  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  or  of 
the  shop.  Yarious  other  arrangements  for  procuring 
work  for  the  unemployed  are  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 
most  of  these  unions. 

(g.)  The  rules  of  six  associations  are  preceded  by  an  (#,)  object/. 
address,  introduction,  preamble,  or  preface,  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  the  objects  for  which  the  union 
was  formed;  in  the  case  of  two  societies  no  other 
objects  arc  mentioned.  The  Edinburgh  Cooks’  and 
Confectioners’  Association,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Dis- 
trict Packing  Case  and  Box  Makers’  Society  do  not 
state  any  objects  at  all.  The  majority  of  these  unions 
express  a desire  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  to  restrict  overtime,  Sunday,  and 
night- work.  In  the  preface  to  the  rules  of  the  London 
district  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers  and  Con- 
fectioners, tho  “primary  object”  of  the  society  is 
stated  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  ton 
a day.  The  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  wishes 
to  promote  the  early  closing  of  all  shops,  and  to  secure 
a weekly  half-holiday  in  the  retail  trade,  and  is  willing 
to  support  “imperial  and  local”  legislation  for  these 
objects.  Four  societies  desire  to  regulate  apprentice- 
S s 3 
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[§  490  ship,  in  order  to  prevent  overstocking  the  trade  with 
labour,  and  three  aim  at  procuring  work  for  the  un- 
employed. The  London  district  of  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Bakers  and  Confectioners  wishes  for  the 
repeal  of  oppressive  statutes,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Leather  Trades  Union  desires  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  Proper  supervision  of 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  abolition  of  fines,  and  of 
the  present  system  of  boarding  and  lodging  the  assis- 
tants are  mentioned  by  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assis- 
tants. In  opposition  to  the  Earthenware  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  the  Amalgamated  Hollow-ware 
Pressere  and  Clay  Potters  desire  to  secure  “ good  from 
hand,”  i.e.,  payment  for  work  which  is  good  when  it 
leaves  their  hands,  before  it  is  baked.  The  preface  to 
the  Scottish  Associated  Paviors’  Federal  Union  ex- 
presses a hope  that  productive  and  distributive  co- 
operative societies  may  soon  be  established,  and  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  economy  and  sobriety  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  Legal  assistance  and  protection 
for  members  against  unjust  employers  are  frequently 
mentioned,  and  a few  societies  desire  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes amicably  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  and  only  to 
l-esort  to  strikes  when  all  peaceful  means  havo  failed. 
The  National  Flint  Glass  Makers’  Society  expresses  a 
willingness  to  co-operate  for  their  mutual  advantage 
with  employers  who  perceive  that  trade  unions  are  in 
sympathy  with  them.  The  more  general  objects  men- 
tioned by  most  of  these  associations  are  the  regulation 
of  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, the  material,  moral,  and  social  advancement  of 
the  condition  of  members,  and  the  protection  of  trade 
interests.  The  Millers’  National  Union  looks  to  a 
“ general  federation  of  all  trades  ” for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  it  puts  forward. (‘)  See  also 
Appendix  II.,  pp.  334-5. 

Joint  491.  (a.)  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 

Boards.  Arbitration  for  the  Staffordshire  China  and  Earthen- 

[a.)Mtstorv.  ware  Manufacturers  were  handed  in  to  the  Commission. 

This  Board  was  established  in  1868,  and  was  at  first 
“ based  upon  the  representative  system,  and  presided 
“ over  by  an  umpire.”  At  that  time  it  “ concerned 
1 ‘ itself  mainly  with  detail  matters,  such  as  the  price 
“ of  work  done  in  particular  branches  of  the  trade.” 
The  first  umpire  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  both  employers  and  employed,  and  whose 
awards  were  never  disputed.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  its  existence  recourse  was  had  to  the  Board  “ with 
moderate  frequency,”  and  it  was  “ exceedingly  popular 
“ then  in  the  district  on  both  sides.”  The  original 
constitution  of  the  Board  allowed  it  to  meet  inde- 
pendently of  the  umpire,  but  “ from  being  a delibera- 
“ kive  assembly  ...  it  became  more  a contentious 
“ committee,”  and  the  rules  were  altered  so  that  the 
umpire  should  sit  during  the  hearing  of  the  cases,  and 
decide  in  the  event  of  non-agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Board.  During  the  first  four  years 
the  work  done  in  each  branch  of  the  trade  was  con- 
sidered separately,  and  in  1871  and  1872  several 
branches  obtained  advances  of  wages.  In  1876  the 
manufacturers  appealed  for  a reduction,  and  renewed 
their  request  in  1879,  when  “ fcho  whole  of  the  trade 
“ was  allowed  to  be  lumped  together  ” instead  of  each 
branch  being  considered  separately.  Tho  award,  which 
was  in  favour  of  a reduction,  “ destroyed  the  useful- 
“ n®sa  °*  the  Board  to  a very  large  extent,”  because  it 
made  wages  dependent  on  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
although  the  men  had  no  knowledge  of  the  employers’ 
prices  or  profits  to  serve  as  a basis  of  comparison.  The 
workmen  obeyed  the  award,  but  between  1880  and 
1881  their  representatives  withdrew  from  the  Board. 
In  1885  the  Board  was  reconstituted  on  a new  basis, 
allowing  the  umpire  “ full  opportunity  to  verify  any 
" figures  or  statements  made  in  evidence  . . .through 
tho  s worn  accountant  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  umpire.”  The  first  arbitration  under  this 
rule  was  in  May  1891,  when  the  award  was  given 
against  the  men,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  given  was 
so  great  th:  t they  withdrew  from  the  Board  in  March 
3892.  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  did'not  see  his  way  to 
re-constituting  the  Board  at  present,  and  believed  that 
there  would  “ have  to  be  an  interregnum."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Young  declared  that  the  manufacturers 
were  “perfectly  willing  to  reform  the  Board  at  auy 
time,  (q  As  a representative  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Makers’  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society 
Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that  a Joint  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  wages  and  trade  disputes  had  been 
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“ more  or  less  ” in  operation  since  J., 
established  in  itB  present  form  about 


!868.  This  w 


aoout  1880.  “ weT % 

never  attempted  to  constitute  a Board  of  Ak- 
“ tion,”  the  witness  added,  “ which  should  hn™  tra' 

‘ ‘ to  determine  between  the  two  parties  ”(M  Mr  pCr 
stated  that  “ some  ten  yeai's  atro ’’  tho  “Mu 
Union  of  Operative  Bakers  and  ConfectionS’ 
the  Master  Bakers’  Society  to  meet  themineouW^ 
Two  or  three  conferences  were  held  and  the 
believed  that  they  “did  some  good”  in  brii^S 
employers  and  employed  together. (=)  Joint  Onmrnm 
havo  also  been  established  by  the  BrushmaW& 
of  Hull,  tho  SoeiomWm  th.  £ S”?1 
one  district  connected  with  tho  Operative 
Scotland  National  Federal  Union.  The  United^- 
Tobacco  Tipemalcers’  Association  has  “ no  svRtL  vA 
conferences.  ”(■■')  It  may  be  noted  that  the  rules 5«2 
Amalgamated  Leather  Trades  Union  prX 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  shall  beestf 
blished  for  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes  and  tw 
the  decision  of  the  Board  or  its  referee  shall  be XL! . 

(5.)  The  Joint  Committees  in  question  consist  of  an  (h 
equal  number  of  employers  and  employed.  An  umpire  * 
president,  vice-president,  and  two  secretaries  one  for  “* 
each  side  wero  annually  elected  in  the  Staffordshire  * 
Potteries  Board,  which  was  composed  oflO  employers 
and  10  workmen.  A Committee  of  two  employers  and 
two  operatives  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  disputes 
at  any  individual  manufactory,  which  did  not  affect 
the  interest  of  a whole  branch  of  the  trade.  No 
employer  or  operative  might  appeal  to  the  Board  unless 
he  had  subscribed  from  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year.  Each  party  paid  its  own  secretary  and  its  sepa- 
rate expenses,  and  the  joint  expenses  of  the  Board 
were  borne  equally  by  employers  and  employed. 
Meetings  were  held  quarterly  and  might  be  specially 
summoned  by  the  president  at  seven  days’  notice,  pro- 
vided the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  were 
stated  in  such  notice.  All  members  present  at  any 
meeting  might  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  only  an 
equal  number  on  each  side  might  vote.  The  Board  was 
bound  to  recognise  the  trade  rules  as  binding  on  the 
parties  to  any  dispute.  Alterations  in  the  rules  conld 
only  be  made  at  a quarterly  or  special  meeting,  of 
which  due  notice  had  been  given. 

(c.)_  In  case  of  dispute,  either  party  might  refer  the  {< 
question  to  the  Board,  bat  the  primary  obligation  to  ri 
appeal  lay  with  those  who  were  desirous  of  altering 
existing  arrangements.  The  disputants  had  to  famish 
a joint  or  separate  statement  of  their  case  at  least  two 
da,ys  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board ; oral  evidence 
might  also  be  produced.  Before  entering  upon  its 
duties,  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
dispute  had  to  select  a referee,  and  if  the  Committee 
failed  to  agree  upon  such  appointment  the  choice 
lay  with  the  umpire  of  tho  Board.  The  umpire  was 
empowered  to  verify  any  figures  or  statements  given  in 
evidence  by  means  of  a sworn  accountant  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  himself,  provided  that  such  verifica- 
tion did  not  interfere  with  the  private  business  of  a 
firm.  A dispute  affecting  more  than  two  branches  of 
the  trade  was  deemed  a subject  for  genera]  arbitration, 
and  must  be  heard  before  the  umpire  of  the  Board, 
together  with  two  arbitrators,  with  powers  equal  to  his 
own,  one  chosen  by  the  employers  and  one  by  the 
operatives.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  a general 
wages  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wages  of  ovenmen.  This  class 
of  workmen  was  treated  separately.  At  such  arbitra- 
tion, however,  each  branch  might  make  special  refe- 
rence to  any  question  which  immediately  concerned 
its  own  interests.  When  only  two  branches  were 
affected,  a general  arbitration  was  not  held,  but  either 
employers  or  operatives  might  appeal  to  the  Board 
on  any  special  ground.  In  all  caseB  the  award  was 
binding  upon  both  parties  concerned.  (4) 

2.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND 
MEDIATION. 

492.  It  is  difficult* to  summarise  the  evidence  given  jjjj 
before  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  conciliation,  tic 
arbitration,  and  mediation  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
information.  Tho  difficulty  arises  in  the  first  place 
from  the  very  miscellaneous  character  of  the  industries 
here  dealt  with,  which  comprise  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled trades,  with  organisations  of  widely  differon. 
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[§492.]  degrees  of  strength;  hence  a variety  of  contradictory 
opinions  are  expressed.  In  the  second  place,  for  the 
most  part  no  definite  system  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration appears  to  have  been  established,  although  in 
almost  every  case  an  opinion  favourable  to  some  such 
form  of  settlement  was  expressed.  In  the  third  place 
the  distinction  between ' those  methods  of  settling 
disputes  was  not  always  observed  by  the  witnesses,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  kept  clear  in  the  constitution 
of  certain  boards.  Thus  local  boards  which  answer 
the  purposes  of  both  conciliation  and  arbitration  have 
been  instituted  in  some  districts  by  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  by  Trades  Councils,  in  addition  to  the 
Joint  Boards  peculiar  to  the  various  industries  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made, 
concilia-  493.  With  regard  to  conciliation,  it  may  be  noted 
tion.  that  in  many  cases,  where  no  permanent  Board  exists, 
conferences  of  employers  and  employed  are  held,  either 
at  stated  intervals  as  in  the  Master  and  Operative 
Masons’  Societies  of  Scotland,  or  whenever  any  dispute 
arises.  This  latter  is  usually  the  case  with  the  Typo- 
graphical Association.  The  witnesses  representing  the 
industries  under  consideration,  generally  speaking, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Joint  Com- 
mittees. The  majority  recommended  that  these  Com- 
mittees should  be  composed  of  employers  and  workmen 
engaged  in  the  trade  in  which  the  dispute  occurred. 
Others,  suoh  as  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Bakers  and  Confectioners,  desired  the  forma- 
tion of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  com- 
posed of  persons  not  directly  interested  in  the  trade, 
who  should  settle  disputes  on  evidence  supplied  by 
employers  and  employed.  (’)  Mr.  Leahy,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Printing  Machine  Managers’  Trade 
Society,  stated  that  he  would  not  confine  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  Board  to  the  particular  trade  under 
consideration.  0 It  appears  from  the  summary  on 
organisation  that  the  method  of  conciliation  by  means 
of  Joint  Boards,  formal  or  informal  conferences,  have 
roved  on  the  whole  successful  in  bringing  about  a 
etter  feeling  between  employers  and  employed. 

Arbitration.  494.  (a.)  A certain  amount  of  experience  was  also 
(a.)  Erpe-  brought  forward  in  favour  of  arbitration.  The  secretary 
rime  and  to  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  stated 
itjamu-Qf  ^at  ky  their  trade  rules  a Court  of  Arbitration  was 
1 r formed,  by  which  disputes  were  referred  to  an  umpire 
if  necessary.  He  “ could  suggest  no  better  method’’ 
than  this  which  had  been  in  operation  for  18  years  and 
had  only  failed  once.f)  Another  member  of  the  same 
association  mentioned  a strike  of  the  joiners  which 
had  lasted  nearly  six  months,  but  was  finally  settled  by 
the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  Anderson.  0 The 
secretary  of  the  National  Society  of  House  and  Ship 
Painters  and  Decorators  said,  that  his  society  had 
different  systems  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  which 
were  called  “working  rules”  and  varied  in  different 
towns.  Generally  speaking,  these  provided  for  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  method  had  proved  successful  in  most 
cases,  notably  in  two  strikes  at  Hartlepool  and 
Burnley. f)  Disputes  were  mentioned  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  printing,  copper,  and  chemical  indus- 
tries respectively,  (®)  which  had  been  successfully 
terminated  by  arbitration,  and  both  Mr.  Meredith, 
“investigator”  under  the  Docks,  Wharf,  and  Riverside 
Union,  and  Mr.  Davies,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  testi- 
fied to  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  intervention  of 
arbitrators  in  trade  difficulties. 0 The  practice  of 

arbitration  appears  to  be  most  firmly  established  in  the 
bakers’  trade.  Pour  bakers  spoke  strongly  in  favour 
of  this  method,  and  gave  various  successful  instances 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  whereby  strikes  had  been 
averted  or  ended.  It  was  claimed  by  one  witness  that 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  Staffordshire  had  produced 
a general  level  of  wages  and  had  frequently  prevented 
disputes.  0.  According  to  some  witnesses,  however, 
where  both  sides  are  organised  and  settle  their  trade 
grievances  by  Joint  Boards,  the  necessity  for  arbitration 
may  be  obviated.  On  the  other  hand,  others  regarded 
arbitration  as  the  natural  corollary  of  such  a system  of 
conciliation.  It  was  pointed  out  by  a printer  that  while 
Joint  Committees  had  “done  a great  deal  of  good  in 
“ averting  strikes  up  to  the  present,  there  was  something 
“ wanting  ...  it  would  require  the  establishment 
“ of  some  independent  Board  to  act  in  the  shape  of 
“ umpire.”  “ The  defect,”  he  urged,  in  the  rules 


entered  into  by  the  Master  Builders  with  the  Bricklayers’  [§  49*  (a.)] 
and  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Societies  was,  that  “ if  you 
“ come  to  a deadlock  there  are  no  means  of  settling 
>*•”(')  But  although  the  evidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  60  or  70  representatives  of  the  building, 
printing,  gas,  chemical,  salt,  and  miscellaneous  trades 
bears  witness  to  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  some  form, 
the  actual  instances  of  successful  arbitration  are  few  and 
isolated. 

(6.)  The  difficulties  and  disputes  that  have  arisen  < - 
177  COI0ex'on  vritli  arbitration  appear  to  show  that  in 
the  absence  of  a “ spirit  of  mutual  conciliation,”  and 
of  strong  organisations  on  either  or  both  sides,  the 
method  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  relation 
of  organisation  to  arbitration  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  pottery  trade. 

Pounded  in  1868,  it  worked  very  well  at  first,  but  of 
late  years  it  appears  to  have  ceased  to  command  con- 
fidence on  either  Bide;  both  masters  and  men  have 
refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decisions  and  have  with- 
drawn from  the  board.  Apart  from  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  this  generally  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  was  attributed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Hollow-ware  Pressers’  Society  to  the  weakness  of  the 
associations  on  both  sides.  “ For  the  (first)  15  years 
of  the  Board’s  existence  the  men  had  rested  upon  its 
usefulness  and  had  not  strengthened  their  unious.” 

This  fact  was  brought  out  by  an  unsuccessful  strike 
against  a reduction  of  wages,  “with  the  result  that  the 
“ trade  has  suffered  a great  deal  of  injury  ever  since, 

“ because  of  the  advantage  that  many  of  the  employers 
“ have  taken  of  the  men.”  This  witness  further  stated 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  who  was  a manufac- 
turer, had  said,  “ wo  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
“ some  of  the  employers  to  agree  to  the  Arbitration 
“ Board,”  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  “if  the  unions 
“ were  weak,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  was  weak.” 

The  natural  result  in  this  case  was  to  discredit  the 
system  of  arbitration,  which  the  men  thought  had  been 
proved  to  be  “ all  on  the  masters’  side.”0  Evidence 
which  indirectly  supported  Mr.  Pickin’s  view  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  organisation  was'given  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Manchester  Typographical  Association 
and  by  a representative  of  the  master  builders.  The 
former  stated  that  the  members  of  his  association 
always  preferred  to  find  a masters’  association  in  every 
town,  as  then  “ they  could  generally  come  to  a satis- 
“ factory  arrangement  which  should  be  binding  upon 
“ all  parties .”0  The  one  dispute  that  had  been  referred 
to  arbitration  had,  he  stated,  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  the  opinion,  of  the  latter,  “ the  employers  would 
“ rather  deal  with  a society  than  with  a few  men  out  of 
“ one  shop  and  a few  men  out  of  another.”(4)  The 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  in  the  copper-working  aud  the  Scotch 
chemical  industries  was  in  one  case  stated  to  be  “ that 
“ thejr  had  no  approach  to  the  masters,”  who  “ had 
“ never  recognised  the  Union  in  any  shape  or  form,” 
and  in  the  other,  that  the  employers  at  the  present  time 
would  not  listen  to  such  a proposal  “because  they 
“ knew  there  was  no  organisation  at  the  men’s  back  to 
“ force  any  such  thing  on  them.”0  Evidence  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  employers  to  proposals  of  arbi- 
tration was  brought  forward  by  representatives  of  the 
employed.  The  secretaries  of  the  London  Building 
Trades  Committee,  0 the  Gasworkers’  and  Genera 
Labourers’  Union,  (7)  the  Scotch  Typographical  Associa- 
tion^ the  Society  of  Journeymen  Coopers  of  Burton - 
on-Trent,0  the  president  of  the  Trades  Council  at 
Belfast, (10)  and  a seed-emsher  in  the  Dockers’  Union,  (“) 
all  related  instances  in  which  the  employers  had 
“ absolutely  refused  ” or  “would  not  accept  ” the  men’s 
offer  of  arbitration.  A ease  was  mentioned  in  the 
Acton  and  Shepherd’s  Bush  district  where  a meeting 
between  the  employers  and  employed  which  was  held 
to  settle  a strike  broke  up  because  the  employers 
refused  to  allow  an  independent  chairman  to  be 
elected.(0  On  the  other  hand,  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  men  was  alleged  by  the  employers  to  be  ono  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  difficulty  of  settlement.  The 
chairman  of  the  Pottery  Manufacturers’  Association 
asserted  that  the  failure  of  the  Potteries  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  due  to  the  unconciliatory  attitude  of 
the  men,  and  that  the  masters  were  most  anxious  to 
re-constitute  it  on  a proper  basis  and  “ let  bygones  be 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


bygones. ’T)  Tho  chairman  of  the  seed-crusliers’  Com- 
mittee stated  in  reference  to  a dispute  alluded  to  by  the 
men,  that  the  employers  wished  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  that  the  men 
refused  to  submit  more  than  one  point-!2)  Again,  the 
managers  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  of  London 
offered  to  submit  the  quarrel  in  1889  to  arbitration,  but 
the  meu  “refused to  meet  (them)  half-way,”  and  “ told 
“ them  they  must  have  the  whole  thing  and  nothing 
“ less.”  “ I really  do  not  see,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “ what 
“ a Board  of  Arbitration  could  do  if  you  had  one  side 
r the  other  so  determined  to  carry  every  inch  of  the 


(e.)  Opinion 

against 

arbitration. 


every  question  that  might  be  brought  before  U m r. 
Definite  proposals  for  State  Boards  were  made  bv  ‘ 
managers  and  the  representatives  of  pas 


(cO  An  objection  raised  against  arbitration  by  several 
witnesses  was  that  such  a method  of  settling  disputes 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  existing  system  of  con- 
ciliation by  Joint  Boards,  or  conferences  between 
employers  and  employed,  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue, 
met  the  needs  of  the  case.  This  was  the  position  taken 
up  by  a mason,  a house  painter,  a compositor,  a 
carpet  manufacturer,  and  a director  of  the  Salt  Union. 
Thus  it  was  stated  by  one  witness  that  though  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  they  had 
never  resorted  to  arbitration , because  they  found  that 


never  resorted  to  arbitration,  because  they 
by  means  of  their  Joint  Committee  they  could  always 
“ higgle  out  ” the  question  in  dispute. f)  Again  it  was 


said  “ we  have  never  yet  had  a question  shat  we  have 
3olvc  ’ ■’  ' 


industries.  Thus,  although  Mr.  Trewbv  waa  f.,™0 
to  <*.  of  » VolnoSv  TWto 


to  the  idea  of  a voluntary  Board  established  by  ti 
threc^great  gas  companies  of  London,  both  ho  and 


Mr.  Duxbury  were  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  tW 
“ responsibility  to  the  public  . . . lUKyer  ~~ 


‘ not  been  able  to  solve  better  ourselves  than  perhaps 
“ anyone  outside  could  do.”!'1)  The  result  of  settling 
difficulties  “ face  to  face  with  the  men  ” was  affirmed  in 
another  case  to  lead  to  “ perfect  peace  and  a good  deal 
of  happiness.”!0)  A few  witnesses,  however,  objected 
to  the  system  of  arbitration  in  itself.  Mr.  Livesey  said 
his  experience  had  been  “limited  and  very  unfavour- 
able.”!') The  secretary  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers’ 
Society  was  of  opinion  that  the  workmen  had  not  always 
confidence  in  an  arbitrator,  while  an  employer  in  the 
same  industry  “ could  not  see  how  you  could  compel 
“ either  the  manufacturer  or  the  workmen  to  accept 
“ tho  umpire’s  decision.”  f)  A representative  of  the 
plumbers  stated  that  “ they  did  not  desire  the  inter- 
ference  of  outsiders,”!3)  and  a member  of  the  Leeds 
branch  of  the  Stonemasons’  Society  preferred  rather  to 
“ fight  the  matter  out”  with  the  employers  than  to  seek 
“the  intervention  of  disinterested  persons.”!10) 

(d.)  Various  opinions  were  offered  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  arbitration.  The  great  majority  of  wit- 
’ nesses  appeared  to  favour  local  Boards  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration,  and  some  expressly  desired  that 
• the  Board  of  Arbitration  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  particular  trade,  and  not  an  outside  body  such 
as  that  established  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.(n)  Others,  who  did  not  go  as  far  aB  to  advo- 
cate State  Boards,  demanded  some  means  of  com- 
pulsory enforcement  by  the  State  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  voluntary  trade  board,  which  board, 
it  was  suggested,  in  some  cases  might  he  affiliated  to  the 
Board  of  Trade-!15)  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  awards, 
especially  when  the  organisations  were  weak,  appeared 
to  be  the  ground  for  this  desire  for  “ some  legal  binding 
force.”!13)  Thus  the  representative  of  the  seed  crushers’ 
Committee  stated  that  “the men  would  not  be  bound  by 
their  leaders.” (u)  The  secretary  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Porters’  Union  complained  that  the  managers  ‘ ‘ endea- 
“ voured  in  every  possible  way  to  evade  the  decisions 
" arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration.”  But,  he 
added,  if  the  Board  had  “ compulsory  powers  ” they 
“ would  be  bound  ” to  obey.(16)  The  president  of  the 
Incorporated  Gas  Institute  expressed  a strong  desire, 
which  seemed  to  be  very  general  in  that  industry, 
for  “a  Joint  Committee  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
“ ciliation  between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
“ gas  trade,”  with  “power  to  settle  in  a judicial  way  ” 


“ circumstances  and  whatever  the  cost  “}y 

“ keep  the  supply  of  gas  going,”  there  must  be  all 
ultimate  appeal  to  a State  Board,  with  a State  umpire 
whose  decisions  should  be  enforced  by  law.  Mr  Dm' 
bury  suggested  that  resort  to  this  Board  should  be 
compulsory,  “ at  any  rate  . . . as  regards  the  four 
“ winter  months,  when  there  is  risk  to  safety  of  life  and 
property.”!2)  The  chairman  of  the  Cork  United 
Building  Trades  advocated  a “ State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
“ tion  worked  through  a Department  of  Labour  with  a 
“ responsible  Minister  at  its  head.”  Q and  a worker  in 
the  Potteries  proposed  a Government  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  which  appeal  should  be  optional.  (■*)  On  the 
other  hand  a builder,  a plumber,  a glass-bottle  mn.l„v 
and  a member  of  the  Dublin  Trades  Council  ob- 
jected strongly  to  any  form  of  State  arbitration  or 

compulsion. (s)  ’The  difficulty  of  securing  an  arbitrator 

who  “ understands  tho  technicalities  of  the  trade  ” 
is  “a  fair  and  impartial  man,”  and  “acceptable” 
to  both  sides,  was  acknowledged  by  those  in  favour 
of  any  system  of  arbitration,  and  proposals  were 
made  that  Government  should  either  appoint  suitable 
umpires,  or  nominate  a certain  number  from  amongst 
whom  choice  could  be  made.(s)  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  enforcement  of  awards,  no  very  definite 
suggestions  beyond  that  of  “fines”  were  made,  and 
the  witnesses  did  not  appear  to  have  generally  con- 
sidered the  difficulties  involved.  Those  who  advocated 
legal  compulsion  admitted,  for  the  most  part,  that  it 
was  a “very  difficult  problem,”  though  one  witness 
regarded  it  as  a “ matter  of  detail  which  might  he  got 
over.”!7)  One  employer  proposed  to  make  “ the  funds 
of  the  Union”  ontneone  side  and  “the  property  of  the 
employers  ” on  the  other  answerable  for  the  agreement 
of  the  award,  f)  Another  employer  pointed  out  that 
the  men  could  evade  the  award  by  leaving  their 
employment  at  a month’s  notice,  while  the  masters 
would  still  be  hound  by  it-!9) 


495.  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  mediation  in  Mil 
this  group  of  industries.  The  secretary  of  the  Dublin 
United  Trades  Council  mentioned  a dispute  in  the 
building  and  bricklaying  trades  that  had  been  ter- 
minated through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Dr.  Walsh. (10)  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appears  to  have  offered  to  mediate  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  carpenters'  strike,  and  au 
extract  from  a report  of  the  London  Conciliation 
Board  was  read  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “the 
“ Board’s  services  were  at  a late  period  of  the  dispute 
“ accepted  by  the  workmen  but  not  by  the  employers.” 

The  latter  explained  this  refusal  on  the  ground  that 
the  men  were  in  such  an  uncompromising  frame  of 
mind  that  they  would  accept  nothing  short  of  their 
whole  demands ; but  this  statement  was  subsequently 
denied  by  the  men  themselves.!11)  A similar  offer  of 
mediation  was  made  by  the  ‘ 1 Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee,” composed  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Mr.  Lidderdale,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the 
gas  strike  of  1889.  The  gas  manager  “ agreed  to  give 
“ 4d.  a ton,  subject  to  arbitration,  and  the  men  agreed 
“ to  that.”  The  men  then  refused  to  submit  the  case 
to  arbitration,  and  the  mediators  were  unable  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  so.  This  Mr.  Jones  considered  a 
“ very  poor  result  of  mediation  at  the  end.”!12). 


C.  TRADE  DISPUTES. 


1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


General  — ■' 

relations 

between 


496.  (a.)  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  in  the 
building,  printing,  and  cognate  trades  that  strikes  have 
been  very  much  fewer  since  1881.  This  result  is 


ployed. 

(a.)  Build- 
ing, prin  t- 


apparently  due  to  the  increase  of  organisation 
' rades.  Tk 


trades.  The  Scottish  Typographical  Association  c 


siders  that  “the  stronger  the  Union  the  less  strikes  _ ;(  ) 
and  the  Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  ocotian 
state  that  as  their  Society  has  “become  better  o - 
“ ganised,  the  relations  with  the  employers  have  d 
“ better,  and  the  strikes  fewer.”!14)  Annual  conferences 
and  joint  committees  of  employers  and  employed  w 
mentioned  in  several  instances  as  having  ave 
strikes-!16)  In  an  immense  number  of  cases  tne  esc  • 


(>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  102.  (a)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  168.  (3)  Digest, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  1B5-6.  (’)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  92.  (•"')  Ward,  21,000, 

(“)  Digest.  Vol.  II.,  p.  9.0.  (7)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  157.  (B)  Digest, 
Vol.  in.,  p.  168.  ISngley,  30,109.  (jjj  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  93.  Digest, 
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Vol.  in.,  p.  168.  lingley,  30,109.  (°)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  93.  (">)  Digest, 

Vol.  II.,  p.  92.  (»)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  157.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  52. 

S Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  94.  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  163.  (l3)  Digest,  Vol. 

.,  p.  168.  (“)  Digest,  Vol.  in.,p.  163.  ('»)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  164. 


(>)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  155.  (3)  Digest,  Vol.  III., 

(3)  Digest,  Vol.  iil.,  p.  94.  (4)  Digest,  vol.  III.,  P- 81- -A  L i yj-5. 
Vol.  C pp.  92-5.  Digest,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  163.  («)  Digest,  Vol.  II R 
Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  69,152.  (')  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  PP-  {r0|.  II., 

Vol  ill.,  p.  163  m Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  157.  t 

p.  95.  (“)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,pp.  152-3.  (“)  Dig<Mb  Vol- “ ‘y PD-  ^ 

(13)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  336.  ( *)  Digest,  V . 
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••*«(«)]  lisbment  of  boards  of  conciliation  was  advised;(‘)  and 
•'  personal  dealing, 0 partnership, 0 legislation, (')  and 
above  all  organisation  of  employers, (5)  were  recom- 
mended as  efficacious  means  of  preventing  disputes, 
jlr.  Macgregor  argued  that  “ trades  Unions  being  now 
“ recognisea,  it  would  appear  that  to  prevent  strikes 
« . . a counterpoise  must  be  found.  Hitherto 

“ nothing  in  the  shape  of  a counterpoise  beyond  a.loek- 
“ out  has  been  adopted,  which  in  its  results  is  quite  as 
“ disastrous  as  a strike.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
“ the  most  equitable  mode  of  settling  disputes  and 
“ preventing  strikes  is  by  conference,  and  each  trade 
! “ should  have  an  employers’  union,  an  operative  union, 

“ and  an  annual  Oonference.”0  In  one  case,  however, 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  “never  the  slightest 
“ difficulty  with  the  men  before  the  Union  was 
“ formed.”(7)  In  the  London  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany the  rarity  of  strikes  is  attributed  to  the  unskilled 
nature  of  the  labour  employed^3) 

(J.)  In  the  gas,  chemical,  and  salt  trades,  the  evidence 
again  tends  to  show  that  the  increase  of  organisation 
has  been  favourable  to  industrial  peace,  though  strikes 
have  been  scarcely  less  frequent  since  1881  than 
formerly.  Mr.  Steel  stated  that  “ the  last  three  years 
“ of  organisation  have  been  very  favourable  in  so  far 
“ that  there  have  been  no  strikes  ...  It  would 
« tend  to  diminish  strikes  if  the  men  and  masters  were 
“ better  organised.”(9)  In  the  chemical  works  of  the 
Tyneside  district  it  was  stated  with  regard  to  a dispute 
which  occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the  Union, 
that  if  the  Union  had  been  formed  then,  that  dispute 
would  never  have  happened.(l°)  Among  the  coal  porters 
of  London,  Mr.  Locket  stated  that  at  the  formation  of 
the  Union  it  was  at  first  found  very  convenient  to  have 
"recognised  people ” to  deal  with;  “there  was  adis- 
“ tinct  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the 
merchants  and  the  Union.  They  were  not  always 
“ seeking  to  quarrel  and  find  fault.  ’’  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  "gradually  they  became  more  aggressive, 

“ and  the  question  at  issue  in  the  strike  was  really 
“ one  of  principle,  whether  the  men's  Union  should  be 
“ a voluntary  or  a compulsory  one.”(u)  The  South 
Metropolitan  etrike(12)  in  the  gas  trade  also  tends  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  organisation  can  be  dis- 
turbing rather  than  conducive  to  peace.  The  aggres- 
sive action  of  the  Union  appears  from  the  evidence  to 
be  very  largely  responsible  for  the  disputes  which  led 
to  that  strike.  It  may  be  noted,  that  whereas  in  the 
building  trade  strikes  are  considered  less  likely  to 
occur  among  unskilled  than  skilled  labourers,  Mr. 
Taylor  stated  that  in  the  gas  trade  “ disputes  have 
" been  more  prevalent  amongst  the  unskilled  than 
amongst  the  skilled  workers  during  the  past  few 
years, ’T13)  and  the  frequency  of  disputes  among  the 
coal  porters  appears  to  bear  out  this  statement  in  that 
industry  also.  “ The  oasual  men  were  most  unreliable 
" . . . They  made  repeated  demands  for  extra 
money,  on  the  most  trifling  excuses  stopping  their 
work  . . . often  refusing  point  blank  to  return 
to  work  unless  the  money  was  paid.”(M)  . . . “We 
have  had  a great  number  of  reckless  actions  with  the 
coal  porters  which  were  costly  to  us  and  extremely 
unreasonable.’^15) 

(c.)  In  the  glass,  pottery,  and  miscellaneous  trades 
the  effect  of  organisation  on  trade  disputes  appears  to 
he  doubtful.  Strikes  have  been  more  frequent  since 
1881 ; and  though  the  formation  of  boards  of  concilia- 
tion is  advised  in  numerous  instances,  the  better 
organisation  of  both  sides  is  not  so  often  recommended 
as  a means  of  preventing  disputes  as  in  the  former 
groups  of  industries.  The  West  of  England  China, 
Stone,  and  Clay  Company  considers  that  “if  there 
“ were  no  union  of  men  and  none  of  employers  . . . 

“ very  little  dispute  would  ever  arise.’’(16)  Organisa- 
tion is  however  said  to  have  been  of  great  value  in 
several  instances  as  having  prevented  strikes.  Among 
the  coopers  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  strikes  have  been 
less  frequent  of  late  years,  “ the  cause  being,  as  allowed 
“ by  both  masters  and  men,  that  the  trade  is  better 
“ orgnnised.”(17)  Since  the  formation  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Coopers  in  1889  strikes  have 
been  entirely  avoided. (I31  The  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers 
Association  state  that  they  have  been  “ most  successful 

(')  Introduction  to  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  xix. 
xxxiii,  xxxiv.  (*)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  70.  (=)  Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  pp.  275,337.  (*)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  071, 
073.  (=J  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  330,  339.  (a)  Digest, 
Vol.  II., .p.  09.  (7)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  500.  (8)  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  071.  (8)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115.  ('”)  Di- 

Kest.  Vol.  III.,  p.  112.  Shotton,  21.913.  ('»)  Digest  Vol.  III.,  p.  112. 
(“)  Digest.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  132-13*.  (13)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  108.  (»)  Di- 
gest Vol. III., p.  no.  Gardner, 27,613.  <>s)  Digest,  Vol.  III..  r>.  112.  Jones, 
28,19*.  (X0)  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  706,  {>0  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  220.  (18)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p.  72. 
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“ in  getting  the  employers  to  concede  their  demands  [§  *yc  (c.) 
" by  deputation. ”(’)  The  Masters’ Association  of  Glass 
Bottle  Makers  in  Yorkshire  was  formed  as  the  best 
means  of  “preventing  disputes,  and  leading  to  their 
“ settlement  without  resorting  to  strikes, ”(-)  and  Mr. 

Bagley  stated  that  “since  the  formation  of  the  two 
" associations,  the  masters’  and  the  men’s,  there  have 
“ been  decidedly  fewer  a trikes.  ”(3)  With  regard  to 
the  seed-crushing  industry  of  Hull,  Mr.  Bell  said  that 
before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  ‘ ‘ we  were  con- 
“ tinually  having  disputes  arise  between  employers 
“ and  workmen,  and  we  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
“ place  before  the  employers  our  grievances  which  we 
“ find  we  have  had  since  we  were  organised.”(4).  Mr. 

Smith,  however,  representing  the  employers,  contra- 
dicted this  ...  “I  unhesitatingly  state,”  he  said, 

“that  the  disputes  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
“ Union  were  very  much  fewer  than  since.” 0 From 
the  evidence  given  in  connexion  with  these  industries, 
it  again  appears  that  where  organisation  is  imperfect, 
it  is  apparently  far  from  being  conducive  to  peace. 

Thus,  in  a strike  of  seed-crushers  at  Hull  in  1891,  the 
men  voted  against  their  own  leaders,  and  “ not  only  pro- 
“ longed  the  strike,  but  a great  deal  of  bitter  feeling 
naturally  was  evoked  at  that  time.”0  The  majority 
of  the  strikes  in  this  group  of  industries  have  been 
caused  by  disputes  with  regard  to  wages.(’)  Among 
the  builders  and  gas  workers  questions  connected  with, 
trades  unionism^)  have  given  rise  to  several,  and  a few 
have  arisen  from  long  hours  of  work,  the  employment 
of  women  and  boys,  bad  material,  and  other  causes. 0 

2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

497.  Although  the  evidence  on  these  industries  Nature  of 
includes  accounts  of  a great  number  of  small  strikes  information, 
there  is  very  little  detailed  information  given  with 

regard  to  most  of  them.  The  only  ones  of  which  there 
is  any  full  account  occur  in  the  gas,  building,  and 
pottery  trades,  and  in  the  first  of  these  trades  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the 
employers. 

498.  An  important  strike  among  the  gas-workers  of  Leads  Gns- 
Leeds  began  in  October  1889.  Up  to  that  date  the  gas 
stokers  had  worked  on  the  “ 12  hours’  shift  and  5s.  per 

“ shift  wages.”  Their  work  during  these  12  hours 
was  “to  attend  to  20  retorts,  charging  and  drawing  ; to 
“ attend  to  two  fires  for  the  heating  of  the  retorts,  and 
“ the  wheeling  away  of  their  coke  and  ashes,  and  to  do 
“ all  that  was  necessary  to  the  carbonizing  of  55  cwt. 

“ of  coal.”  In  October  they  demanded  that  the  twelve- 
hours  shift  should  be  reduced  to  eight,  the  wages  to 
remain  the  same;  but  they  engaged  to  perform  the 
same  duties  in  eight  hours  that  they  had  done  in  twelve, 
with  the  exception  of  the  firing.  They  also  demanded 
a week’s  holiday  per  annum  for  which  they  were  to 
he  paid.  The  gas  committee  thought  the  terms 
“ very  hard,”  but  having  failed  in  an  attempt  at  com- 
promise and  considering  that  it  was  “ in  the  face  of 
winter,”  (!0)  and  that  trade  was  improving,  they  acceded 
to  the  men’3  demands.  New  rules  were  to  be  drawn 
up  embodying  the  arrangements,  but  this  was  not  done 
till  April,  and  then  certain  alterations  were  made  in 
the  terms  agreed  upon  in  October.  The  stokers  were 
asked  to  resume  the*  work  of  attending  to  the  two  fires, 
and  to  consent  to  he  relieved  instead  of  the  wheeling 
away  of  the  coke  and  ashes.  The  week’s  holiday  was 
refused,  and  they  were  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
not  to  leave  their  employment  during  the  months  o* 
November,  December,  January,  and  February.  The 
committee,  on  their  part,  uudertook  not  to  discharge  a 
man  except  for  wilful  misconduct.  These  rules  were 
posted  on  the  premises  about  June  1st  and  wore  to  come 
into  force  July  1st,  but  tbe  men  were  unwilling  to  agree 
to  them.  They  made  no  sign  of  whether  they  intended 
to  seek  a compromise  or  to  give  up  work ; hence  14 
days  before  tbe  expiry  of  the  notice  the  committee 
announced  that  unless  the  terms  were  accepted  the 
work  would  cease  on  Juno  30th.  No  attempt  was  made 
by  either  the  committee  or  the  workpeople  to  come 
together.  “Both  sides  were  willing  to  discuss  the 
“ matter,  but  neither  side  was  willing  to  ask  the  other 
“ to  come”(u).  The  result  was  that  the  dispute 
“ drifted  to  a lock-out,”  and  on  June  30th  the  men 
ceased  to  work.  The  gas  committee  had  previously 
engaged  a considerable  number  of  men  in  Manchester 
and  London,  some  of  them  without  auy  agreement,  but 

(1)  nicest  Vol.  II.,  P.  08.  (2)  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  124.  (31  Digest, 

VoViIlTiBI  («)  Dig**.  Vol!  III  , p.  121.  Bell,  31,452.  (8)  Digest. 

Vol.  Ill, p.  122.  Smith,  31,551.  (°)  Digest,  Vol.  II I.,  p.  122.  (Q  Digest, 

Vol. II., ploo.  Digest,  Vol.  III., pp.  101, 100, 115, 11 K.  (8)  Digest,  Vol. II, 
p.  68.1  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  100.  f»)  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  70.  Digest,  VoL 
III.  pp.  107,  Its,  119.  (I0)  Beekworth  15,593.  ("}  Beekworth,  10,595. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


r s 408 1 many  upon  a three  months'  and  some  upon  a twelve 

LS  months^ agreement.  These  new  hands  arrived  by  train 

on  July  1st.  A large  body  of  the  old  hands  were  waiting 
for  them  at  the  suburban  station  near  the  gasworks, 
and  though  a number  of  police  were  present  to  keep  the 
peace  it  was  thought  better  to  take  the  new  men  on  to 
Leeds  and  not  attempt  to  run  them  into  the  gasworks. 
They  were  therefore  taken  to  the  town  hall.  The_  next 
day  the  excitement  in  the  town  was  so  great  that  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  violence,  that  the 
military  should  be  called  in.  They  could  not  arrive 
till  the  evening,  and  the  result  was  that  the  streets  were 
lined  with  an  excited  mob  as  the  men  were  conveyed 
from  the  town  hall  to  the  gasworks  and  much  violence 
was  employed.  Several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
“ they  scrambled  as  they  could  into  the  gasworks  ” (‘) 
Mr.  Beokworth  considered  that  no  association  could  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  disturbance.  He  “ did 
“ not  think  the  great  body  of  the  gas-stokers  in  any 
“ way  approved  the  violence  that  was  committed,”  0 
and  attributed  it  xo  the  influence  of  a few,  agitators. 
In  consequence  of  the  persuasion  used  by  the  old 
hands  and  the  insufficient  protection  afforded  many 
of  the  new  men  joined  the  men  who  were  locked  out. 
The  gas  committee  were  left  with  only  150  out  of  the 
400  men  in  their  works.  The  President  and  Yiee- 
President  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  inter- 
vened at  this  point.  They  saw  the  representatives  of 
both  sides  and  found  that  they  were  both  willing  to 
come  together  and  discuss  the  questions  in  dispute. 
“ For  the  first  time  the  new  rules  were  discussed 
“ between  the  two  parties.”  0 The  first  evening  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at  and  riots  again  occurred, 
but  the  next  morning  a satisfactory  compromise  was 
ari-anged.  The  committee  withdrew  their  requirement 
that  the  men  should  be  engaged  for  four  months,  and  it 
was  agreed  instead  that  28  days’  notice  was  to  be  given 
on  either  side.  The  men  withdrew  their  demand  for 
a week’s  holiday  to  he  paid  for,  and  instead  four  days’ 
holiday  were  given,  G-ood  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  Whit 
Monday,  and  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  They  were  to 
go  on  working  as  they  had  done  from  October,  an  eight 
hours’  shift  doing  the  same  work,  with  the  exception 
that  they  should  carbonise  60  cwt.  instead  of  55  cwt.  of 
coal.  The  old  hands,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 
go  to  work  until  every  new  man  was  dismissed,  and 
the  committee  therefore  discharged  the  new  hands, 
giving  them  compensation  with  which  they  were  said 
to  be  “ highly  satisfied.”  (')  The  old  hands  then 
returned  to  work. 


South  Me-  499.  The  most  important  strike  in  the  gas  trade  took 
wopoliian  place  in  the  works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Srike?i8S0-  Company, f)  beginning  in  1889.  A variety  of  circum- 
90.  ’ stances  were  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  dispute ; the 

chief  of  these  were  a demand  for  double  time  for  Sunday 
work ; the  proposal  of  a profit-sharing  scheme ; and  the 
alleged  breaking  of  an  agreement  by  the  Company.  A 
large  share  of  the  blame  of  the  strike  appears  from  the 
evidence  to  be  due  to  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Livesey,  the  chairman  of  the  Company, 
described  the  condition  of  affairs  before  the  strike.  (°) 
Iu  the  latter  part  of  1889  an  eight-hours  shift  was  intro- 
duced, and  for  those  men  who  elected  to  work  under 
this  system  wages  were  38s.  lOd.  for  seven  days  or  32s.  6d. 
for  six  days.  Those  who  continued  to  work  under  the 
twelve-hour  shift  were  paid  proportionately  higher 
wages.  Early  in  September  the  Union  instructed  the 
stokers  not  to  oil  the  hinges  of  the  retort  lids,  though 
the  men  themselves  had  no  objection  to  do  so.  To 
this  Mr.  Livesey  replied,  “ Well,  if  your  Union  is 
“ going  to  act  in  that  way,  it  will  not  last  12  months.” 
This  remark  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  had  said  he 
would  “smash  up  the  Union,”  and  was  widely  quoted. 
On  September  16th  it  was  found  that  the  stokers  were 
determined  to  force  all  the  men  into  the  Union,  and 
they  sent  a notice  that  Rule  16  in  the  Union  Rule  Book 
would  be  enforced.  This  rule  provides  thfft  all  men 
working  in  the  retort  houses  are  to  be  called  on  to  join 
the  Union.  At  the  Vauxhall  works  a man  was  dis- 
charged by  the  engineer  for  using  unfair  means  to  force 
men  into  the  Union,  and  on  September  16th  Mr. 
Livesey  was  called  to  a meeting  of  the  men,  assembled 
to  demand  his  reinstatement.  Nothing  was  settled  at 
this  conference,  but  a meeting  of  delegates  and  directors 
was  arranged  for  12  o’clock,  September  20th.  At 
1 11  o’clock  on  that  day  Mr.  Livesey  stated,  “To  my 

“ great  astonishment,  at  all  stations  the  men  handed  in 
“ their  notices  and  gave  ns  a week’s  notice  to  leave. 


P)  Beckworth,  15,004 
(')  Beckworth,  15,005. 
Vol.  IU.,  p.  128. 


"...  I thought  this  a Tory  unfair  thins 
“ n°*  fop  a striko/'C)  and  ther.C  3 Lie 

demands  wore  conceded.  It  -was  agreed  that.  u 
of  the  Q«  Workers’  Union  shouhTS Irigg*" 
their  membership,  to  interfered  with  or  iMWfcJg 
the  officers  or  foremen  ot  tho  company,  and  thev  " 
their  side  promised  not  to  interfere  with  or  mtimidaT 
the  non-union  men.  Unionists  and  non-unionists  Z 
to  work  in  separate  gangs,  but  in  the  same  retortion  J 
In  less  than  a mouth,  however,  “ they  had  succeeded^ 

“ forcing  every  man  into  the  Union.”(s)  “The  effect 
“ of  this  day’s  work,”  Mr.  Livesey  maintained,  “was 
“ to  show  that  a strike  was  likely  to  take  place  at  anv 
“ moment  without  warning.  ...  We  were  as  it 
“ were  sitting  on  a volcano,  or  a powder  magazine 
“ rather,  to  which  the  light  might  he  applied  at  anv 
“ moment,  and  a strike  might  ensue  in  any  week”/) 
Preparations  were  therefore  made  to  meet  it.  Adver- 
tisements  were  drawn  up  ready  for  insertion  in  the 
papers,  and  were  sent  to  the  advertising  agents  with 
instructions  to  insert  them  when  they  received  a tele- 
gram.  Agents  were  sent  to  various  places  to  make 
inquiries  about  new  bands,  and  temporary  buildings 
&o.  were  secretly  run  up.  It.  then  occurred  to  Mr. 
Livesey  that  it  would  be  far  better,  instead  of  fighting 
the  men,  to  conciliate  them.  He  proposed,  therefore 
that  the  money  that  would  be  spent  in  a,  strike  should 
form  the  beginning  of  a fund  for  the  men’s  benefit,  to 
be  increased  in  future  by  giving  them  every  year  a 
share  in  the_  profits  of  the  Company  in  addition  to  their 
wages.  This  scheme  was  brought  before  the  board  on 
October  30th,  and  on  the  same  afternoon  was  explained 
to  representatives  of  the  Kent  Road  men.  At  the  next 
board  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  offer  a share  in  the 
profits  to  any  man  or  men  who  chose  to  accept  it  by 
signing  an  agreement.!4)  Just  at  this  time  came  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  double  pay  for  Sunday  labour. 
Mr.  Blackburn  admitted  that  in  the  twelve  months  he 
had  worked  for  the  Company  before  1889  he  had  only  had 
to  work  on  one  Sunday,  but  the  men  at  other  gasworks 
worked  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  the  Union  thought 
that  the  workers  as  a body  throughout  the  metropolis 
should  stand  one  with  the  other.  (5)  “We  thought  it 
“ our  duty  to  have  the  same  system  throughout  the 
“ metropolis.”  (6)  At  meetings' held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  on  November  4th  and  13th  the  other  com- 
panies conceded  the  demand,  but  no  representative 
of  tho  South  Metropolitan  Company  was  present.  Mr. 
Livesey,  however,  invited  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  Company’s  stations  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  office,  and  they  there  discussed  both  the  question 
of  Sunday  labour,  and  the  new  profit-sharing  scheme. 

“ The  men  were  determined  to  have  double  time  for 
“ Sunday,  if  nob,  the  result  would  be  they  would  have 
“ to  tender  their  notices.”  Mr.  Livesey  replied  that 
he  was  not  prepared  for  a strike,  and  therefore  granted 
the  demand  under  protest.  “ Of  course  every  one  of 
“ us  understood  then  . . . that  very  shortly  they 
“ would  have  to  come  to  a strike.”!')  Mr.  Marsh 
stated  that  “only  the  delegates  were  consulted ”(’) 
about  the  demands  made  by  the  Union.  With  regard 
to  the  profit-sharing  agreement,  Mr.  Livesey  stated 
that  between  6th  and  13bh  November,  “ practically  all 
“ the  free  men,”(u)  about  1,000,  accepted  it;  aud  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Saggers,  it  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  workers ; but  the  Union 
considered  several  of  the  clauses  “very  objection- 
able,”!10) and  declined  to  accept  it.  The  unionists  ob- 
jected chiefly  to  three  clauses  iu  the  scheme.!11)  Some 
alterations  were  therefore  made  at  a meeting  held  on 
November  21st  between  the  directors  and  the  men. 
The  Union  delegates  continued,  however,  to  watch  the 
men  most  carefully,  aud  when  three  men  at  VauxM.ll 
signed  the  agreement  by  stealth,  sent  a letter  to  Mr. 
Livesey,  December  2nd,  “to  certify  that  the 
“ Vauxhall  are  justified  to  tender  their  notices  if  the 
“ engineer  had  not  removed  Beadle,  Harvey,  and  Kerr 
“ from  the  retort-house  men.”(13)  The  demand  was  re- 
fused, and  the  next  day  the  men  began  preparations  tor 
a strike.  On  December  4th  a letter  was  received  from 
the  delegates  of  the  Gas  Workers’ Union  saying  that  a 
resolution  had  been  passed  at  the  meeting  of  delegates 
condemning . the  action  of  the  Company  as  ‘ nnjns  . 

“ unfair,  and  to  be  resisted  in  forcing  them  to  wore 
“ with  men  who  had  signed  the  bonus  scheme,  an 
whom  they  look 


{‘UDijesfe  Vol.  Illy  p.„ 


. . supra,  p.  2 

23,721-2.  («)  Eliickbu — 
23,740.  (?)  Digest,  Vol.  I 
p.  129.  Livesey,  20,861. 
(u)  See  supra,  p.  294. 
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„ gooiety,”  adding  that  “ all  the  men  in  the  South  Metro - 
'■  politan  Gasworks  are  _ justified  in  giving  in  their 


ii  Notices  until  the  same  is  abolished,  and  the  said  men 
“ are  removed  from  the  works.”  (l)  This  was  also 
refused,  and  though  the  men  sent  another  letter  saying 
that  the  word  “and”  in  their  notices  was  a mistake, 
and  should  have  been  “ or,”  “ that  practically  made  no 
“ difference  as  we  could  neither  abolish  the  profit- 
ii  glaring  scheme  nor  discharge  the  1,000  men  who 
“ bad  signed  agreements  for  twelve  months.”  (5)  The 
result  was  that  on  Saturday,  December  7th,  the  whole 
of  the  stokers  gave  in  their  notices.  The  Company 
telegraphed  to  the  advertisement  contractors  to  insert, 
the  prepared  advertisements,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  strike.  A few  new  men  were  taken  in  at 
the  Yauxhall  and  Rotherhithe  stations  on  December  9th, 
and  in  consequence,  by  order  of  the  Union,  the  stokers 
at  all  six  stations  stopped  work.  The  new  hands  were 
therefore  sent  out  to  return  on  Friday,  the  13th,  when 
new  men  would  replace  the  old  on  the  expiration  of  the 
notices.  Mr.  Livesey  stated  that  though  the  old  hands 
resumed  work,  they  ‘ ‘ did  everything  they  could  to  injure 
“ the  work,”  (3)  produced  much  less  than  the  normal 
quantity  of  gas  per  day,  and  wantonly  destroyed  the 
Company’s  property.  Police  protection  was  procured, 
and  as  the  men  had  not  withdrawn  their  notices  by  the 
prescribed  date,  arrangements  were  made  with  new 
men.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Oauston  and  Mr.  Beaufoy 
attempted  to  mediate,  but  the  delegates  of  the  Union 
would  not  accept  them,  and  at  an  interview  with  the 
directors  on  December  11th  they  still  demanded  the  ab- 
solute withdrawal  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme.  Another 
attempt  at  mediation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  who  condemned  the  bonus  Bcheme  as 
one  “ depriving  the  men  of  the  sacred  right  to  strike.”  (4) 
Mr.  Livesey  pointed  ont  that  though  the  clause  en- 
forcing forfeiture  iu  the  event  of  “strike  or  wilful 
injury  ” had  been  withdrawn,  the  observation  was  Just, 
since  the  agreement  would  be  signed  at  different  times, 
and  therefore  the  notices  wonld  expire  at  different 
times,  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  all  to  leave  at 
the  same  moment  in  order  to  strike.  From  the  Com- 


pany’s point  of  view  this  was  highly  desirable;  “they 
“ meant  to  prevent  a strike.”  f)  The  attempt  failed 


and  a meeting  of  coal  merchants  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Com- 
pany to  raise  their  wages  and  take  their  stokers  back, 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  On  December  12fch  the 
whole  of  the  men  left,  and  the  next  day  the  new  men 
came  from  all  parts.  Mr.  Livesey  said  that  “ Our  men 
“ objected  to  the  new  men  coming  iu,  and  before  they 
“ left  ua  they  had  concentrated  all  their  strength  to 
“ prevent  the  new  men  coming  in.”  (5)  Immense 
crowds  collected,  and  assumed  so  threatening  an  atti- 
tude that  large  numbers  of  police  were  necessary,  and 
false  reports  were  circulated  with  regard  to  the  new 
hands.  There  were  many  instances  of  violence  and 
intimidation  ; “ the  men  were  afraid  to  go  ont,”  (')  and 
had  to  bo  housed  in  the  works.  Mr.  Blackburn  how- 
ever stated  that  “the  Union  in  no  way  encouraged  the 
“ members  to  intimidate  the  non-unionists  . . . if 
“ anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  violence  it  was 
“ done  contrary  to  the  advice  and  inclination  of  the 
“ officials  of  the  Union (8)  but  Mr.  Thorne  admitted 
that  he  “did  not  try  to  prevent  violence  being  used 
“ in  any  shape  or  form,”  (“)  and  Mr.  Ward  regretted 
that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  prevent  violence.!10) 
Mr.  Thorne  complained  of  the  action  of  the  police  by 
whom  the  new  men  were  protected,  maintaining  that 
there  was  “ nothing  to  prove  they  were  going  to  he 
“ molested.”  ("I  Thromrhout  the  strike  the  bulk  of  the 


London  Trades’  Council  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Company.  An  agreement  was  signed  on  February  4th 
by  which  it  was  settled  that  unless  mutually  agreed  to 
the  contrary  the  men  should  work  on  the  eight-hours’ 
system,  and  that  preference  should  be  given  to  old 
hands  in  taking  on  more  men.  The  profit-sharing 
scheme  and  the  double  pay  which  had  been  conceded 
for  Sunday  labour  were  to  continue,  u pon  these  con- 
ditions the  strike  was  officially  and  formally  declared 
at  an  end.  A fresh  grievance,  however,  soon  arose ; 
that  “the  Company  had  not  adhered  to  its  engage- 
“ ment  to  take  back  old  hands.”!1)  Mr.  Livesey  stated 
that  “ we  had  promised,  and  intended  to  carry  out  our 
“ promise  that  we  would  give  employment  to  our  old 
“ hands,”0  and  contradicted  Mr.  Thome’s  statement 
that  old  hands  had  not  been  re-engaged  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  added  that  no 
vacancies  had  occurred  except  at  Rotherhithe,  “ in 
“ place  of  a lot  of  men  from  Birmingham,”  and 
he  believed  that  old  men  were  taken  on  there.  On 
February  15th  a speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Thorne  at 
Plymouth  in  which  he  declared  that  a mistake  had 
been  made  by  the  men  in  giving  seven  days’  notice, 
and  warned  the  consumers  of  London  that  the  men 
would  not  again  give  seven  days’  notice  before  striking. 
He  contended  that  “ if  the  men  had  come  out  on  that 
“ day  when  they  put  down  their  tools  the  South 
“ Metropolitan  Company  would  have  been  defeated. ’’f1) 
In  consequence  of  this  speech  a notice  was  put  up  by 
the  Company  that  since  the  Union  had  thus  announced 
its  intention  of  breaking  the  law,  the  Company,  re- 
membering its  responsibility  to  the  consumers  for  the 
supply  of  gas,  would  refuse  to  employ  Union  men. 
Mr.  Livesey  added  that  he  “ did  not  think  there  were 
“ any  members  of  the  Union  on  the  premises  • at  that 
“ time ; several  hundreds  of  the  old  stokers  had  come 
“ back  by  that  time,  but  they  had  come  back  before 
“ the  strike  was  at  an  end  ....  and  had  left  the 
“ Union.  We  did  not  discharge  any  man  for  being  a 
“ unionist  ....  I do  not  know  that  wo  should. 
“We  say  so,  but  if  he  was  quiet  and  did  not  create  a 
“ disturbance  we  should  just  take  no  notice.”!'1)  _ A 
clause  was  however  inserted  in  the  profit-sharing 
agreement  that  in  order  to  share  in  its  advantages  a 
man  must  sign  that  he  is  not  a member  of  the  G-as 
Workers’  Union.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
bonus  agreement  should  be  abolished  altogether,  but 
Mr.  Livesey  found  that  the  feeling  of  the  men  was  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  iu.  “ The  only  anxiety  of  the 
sign.  No  sooner  does  a man  come  into  the 


“ service  of  the  Company  than  he  says,  ‘ Can  not  I sign 
“ ‘an  agreement? ’ ”(*)  The  result  of  ' 


molested.”  (ll)  Throughout  the  strike  the  bulk 
1,000  men  who  had  signed  the  agreement  remained  loyal , 
and  Mr.  Livesey  added,  “the  patience  of  the  foremen,  and 
“ the  labour  they  bestowed  upon  teaching  the  new  hands, 
“ and  the  patience  of  the  engineers,  and  all  the  officers 
“ is  something  beyond  praise.”(,s)  The  strike  dragged 
on,  Mr.  Livesey  stated,  for  two  months  ; “ but  we  con- 
“ sidered  it  ended  when  we  got  the  new  men  in  . . . 
“ we  were  then  most  anxious  for  the  strikers  to  come 
“ back,  but  they  said  we  will  not  come  back  in  that 
“ way ; if  we  are  to  come  back  we  will  come  back  as  a 
“ body.”(13)  In  the  beginning  of  February  1890,  how- 
ever, on  the  request  of  the  Gas  Workers’  and  Coal 
Porters’  Union  and  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Union,  the 


w _ _ paying  high 

wages  with  a bonus  of  5 per  cent,  in  addition  was  that 
they  were  getting  the  best  labour,”  the  work  was 
never  so  well  done  . . . . “ we  are  getting  better 
“ results  than  we  ever  had  before.”!8)  Though  Mr. 
Higgins  did  not  think  that  the  scheme  mnde  the  men 
exercise  more  care  in  avoiding  waste,  since  they  always 
tried  to  do  so,  Mr.  Carpenter,  engineer  of  the  Com- 
pany, held  an  opposite  opinion-!7)  The  men  are  now 
free  to  belong  to  the  Union  or  not  as  they  like,  hut  Mr. 
Livesey  stated  that  as  a rule  “they  do  not  see  the 
“ advantage  of  continuing  members  of  the  Union  when 
“ they  have  got  permanent  employment.”!8)  The 
settlement  after  the  strike  appears  to  Mr.  Livesey  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  It  cost  the  Union  in  all  12,0001., 
and  the  Company  100,0001.,  “but,”  said  Mr.  Livesey, 
“ it  was  worth  the  money.  Of  course  it  checked  further 
“ aggressions  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,  one  of 
“ which  would  have  been  the  additional  shilling  a day 
. . . but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  gain; 

“ it  broke  down  a system  of  tyranny  over  employers 
“ and  employed  that  had  become  intolerable  .... 
it  gave  in  place  of  hostility  and  antagonism  peaco 


‘ and  goodwill ; in  place  of  doubt  and  mistrust  c 
' ~ ’ ’ plac 


fidenco,  and  in  place  of  sullen  and  discontented 
“ workmen  a body  of  cheerful,  willing,  and  capable 
“ workers  with  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  asso- 
“ oiated.”!9)  . 

500.  The  strike  of  the  London  carpenters  and  joiners  London  Car- 
began  in  May  1891.(l°)  In  November  1890  a memo-  pent'—' 
mntlnm  was  sent  by  the  London  United  Trades  Com- 
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randnm  was  sent  by  the  London  United  Trades  Com-  str\Te,Si89i. 
mittco  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  asking  for  improved  con- 
ditions of  labour.  They  drew  attention  to  the  facts  that 
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London  United  Trades  Committee  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  upon  the 
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nearly  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  present  rate 
of  wages  came  into  operation ; that  the  men  personally 
had  derived  no  advantage  from  the  improvements 
in  machinery ; and  that  in  most  cases  they  had  to  travel 
long  distances  to  their  work,  and  thus  the  working  day 
frequently  amounted  to  13  or  14  hours.  They  demanded 
therefore  chat  the  hours  should  be  reduced  to  47  per 
week,  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wag'es  should  be  10d.  an 
hour  instead  of  9 dL.,  and  that  over  time  should  be  paid  for 
at  a stipulated  rate.  These  new  rules  were  to  come  into 
force  on  May  2nd,  1891.  A request  that  the  employers 
should  receive  a deputation  to  discuss  these  points  was 
granted  j but  at  the  conference  objection  was  made  to 
tho  composition  of  the  deputation,  whose  members  were 
all  unionists.  “ We  said  we  would  not  let  that  stand 
“ in  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Dew,  ‘‘and  we  reformed  our 
“ deputation  and  waited  upon  them  again  accompanied 
“ by  non-unionist  representatives.’^*)  A conference 
was  then  held,  at  which  the  question  was  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  both  sides ; but  the  reply  of  the  employers 
which  was  sent  by  letter  stated  that  “ the  building  trade 
‘ ‘ of  London  generally  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
“ years  frequently  at  a loss,  and  during  the  whole  time 
“ with  a very  small  margin  of  profit,”  and  that  there- 
fore they  could  not  accede  to  the  men’s  demands. (2) 
They  would,  however,  allow  them  to  begin  work  at 
6.30  a.m.  instead  of  6,  provided  the  time  so  lost  were 
made  up  later  in  the  day.  At  a meeting  of  the  trade 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  April  17th  it  was  decided  that 
this  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  chat  steps  should  be 
taken  to  enforce  the  demands  made  “by  striking  firms 
in  detail  ” as  the  committee  should  deem  necessary  on 
May  2nd.  The  committee,  however,  thought  that  “ no 
“ stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  try  and  come  to  a 
“ settlement  if  possible,”^)  and  another  conference  was 
therefore  held  with  the  employers  on  May  1st.  No 
understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  in  consequence  the 
men  working  in  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Simpson, 
and  Patman  and  Fotheringham  were  called  out  on 
strike  on  May  2nd.  From  the  employers’  point  of  view 
it  appeared  that  the  larger  number  of  carpenters  went 
out  on  strike  against  their  will.  “ The  strike  among 
“ our  men,”  said  one  employer,  “ was  caused  by  actual 
“ intimidation  and  threats  of  violence.”^)  Efforts 
were  made  by  these  firms  to  get  men  to  take  the  place 
of  the  strikers,  but  failed.  The  Builders'  Association 
then  passed  a resolution  on  May  11th  that  “ unless  the 
“ firms  struck  against  are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  men 
“ to  meet  their  requirements  by  the  23rd  of  May  the 
“ only  course  open  will  be  to  close  all  shops  and  works 
“ against  carpenters  and  joiners.”^)  The  lock-out 
commenced  on  May  23rd,  and  the  renewed  negotiations 
made  by  the  trades  committee  with  a view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  were  unsuccessful.  On  June  26th, 
therefore,  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  shop  and  job 
delegates  that  “ unless  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
“ enter  into  negotiations  with  the  committee  before 
“ July  l6t  steps  should  be  taken  to  strike  more  firm  s.(6) 
This  was  forwarded  to  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
with  a _ suggestion  for  another  conference ; but  the 
association  considered  the  tone  of  the  resolution  so  un- 
conciliatory,  if  not  threatening,  that  further  correspon- 
dence was  thereby  precluded.  On  July  11th  “ 30  firms 
wore  struck,”  and  the  employers  were  prevented  by 
vigilant  picketing  from  procuring  blacklegs.  In  con. 
sequence,  however,  of  a proposal  of  the  United  Trades 
Committee,  a conference  was  held  on  July  28th,  at 
which  the  employers  professed  themselves  ready  to 
grant  certain  concessions.  They  would  allow  that  for 
the  forty  summer  weeks  52  hours,  and  for  the  twelve 
winter  weeks  47  hours  should  constitute  a week’s  work, 
and  would  pay  overtime  at  a slightly  lower  rate  than 
that  demanded  by  the  men  in  their  first  memorandum. 
The  present  rate  of  wages,  9 d.  an  hour,  was  to  be 
maintained.  These  terms  were  declined  by  the  men, 
and  on  August  1st  the  men  at  30  fi  rms,  and  on  August 
15th  at  another  30  struck.  The  employers’  offer  was 
withdrawn  on  August  6th.  Meanwhile  the  Conciliation 
Board  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a settlement,  and  on 
July  17th  had  placed  its  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Trades  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  a meeting 
with  the  employers.  This  offer  had  to  be  declined,  as 
negotiations  were  then  pending  which  brought  about 
the  conference  of  July  28th.  Renewed  efforts  were 
made  by  the  board  on  August  21st,  but  its  proposals, 
though  accepted  by  the  men,  were  declined  by  the 
employers,  on  the  ground  that  no  good  could  result 
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from  another  meeting.  This  refusal  led  to  a m .• 
of  representatives  of  the  whole  of  the  build:™  f ? 1 5 'Sw- 
at which  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  Yrom,'r“d°t  ' 
support  were  adopted;  and  in  one  case,  where  bk  ti  °' 
were  employed,  tho  plasterers  and  other  i„i.  ®s 
actually  struck  out  of  sympathy  with  tho  carpemer* 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  committee  to  preve^u?' 
employment  of  provincial  or  foreign  workmen 
wero  m most  cases  successful.  The  London  Build' 

Trade  Committee  began,  however,  in  September  i8 
view  with  apprehension  the  consequences  of  the  striu 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  building  trade  Ti  e 
therefore  wrote  to  the  Royal  Institute  of'  BriS 
Architects  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  in  brine 
mg  about  a settlement  of  the  strike  which  but  for 
external  mtervention  seemed  likely  to  continue  tbrouek 
the  winter.  This  request  was  forwarded  by  the  Inati 
tute  to  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  who 
were  asked  to  suggest  means  of  settlement  Thev 
proposed  in  replv  that  the  questions  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute,  and  stipulated  that  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  future  disturbances  all  other  trades  workinn 
the  same  hours  and  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  repre- 
sented by  the  London  Building  Trades  Committee 
should  be  included  and  concur  in  the  reference  ■ and 
further,  that  pending  the  award,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  should  resume  work  on  the  old  terms.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  United  Trades  Committee 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trator was  published  on  November  19th,  1891.  It  was 

decided  that  “ the  carpenters,  and  joiners  have  estab- 
lished a claim  for  consideration  in  respect  to  the 
“ present  code  of  working  hours.  The  abnormal  size 
“ of  London,  and  the  great  distances  which  workmen 
“ consequently  have  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  their 
“ work  and  their  homes  render  the  conditions  of 
“ London  work  exceptional,”  (*)  and  therefore  tho 
working  time  was  to  be  51£  hours  for  36  weeks  in 
summer,  and  47  hours  for  16  weeks  in  winter,  equal  to 
an  average  of  50  hours  all  the  year  round.  With 
regard  to  wages,  the  arbitrator  considered  that  “to 
“ increase  the  cost  of  building  beyond  its  present  pro- 
“ hibitive  price  would  be  to  restrict  still  further  an 
“ already  restricted  trade,  and  bring  disaster  on  work- 
“ men  and  all  concerned.”  (2)  No  increase  was  there- 
fore made  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Overtime  was  to  be 
paid  for  at  tho  rate  of  Is.  per  hour  from  5.15  (or  in  the 
winter  5 p.m.)  to  8 p.m.,  Is.  3d.  from  8 p.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  Is.  6d.  from  10  p.m.  to  the  time  of  starting  next 
morning.  The  minor  demands  of  the  workmen  were 
conceded.  This  award  was  accepted,  but  Mr.  Dew 
stated  that  the  men  “ feel  that  they  were  terribly  sold 
‘ ‘ by  the  arbitration.  Arbitration  is  a very  sore  point 
“ in  the  London  trade.  . . . The  arbitrator  . . . 

“ admitted  that  he  held  opinions  then  that  no  man 
“ taking  the  position  ought  to  have  held.”  p He 
added  that  the  carpenters  and  joiners  have  since  got 
what  they  struck  for,  48  hours  a week,  and  an  advance 
of  \d.  an  hour  for  all  the  branches  of  the  building 
trade  ; but  that  they  “ consider  this  only  a step  towards 
“ the  full  realisation  of  the  memorial, ”(4)  and  “will 
“ have  to  meet  the  employers  again.” 

501.  Two  strikes  occurred  among  pottery  workers  m JMtfrf 
1891.  The  first  of  these  took  place  at  the  pottery 
works  at  Bovey  Tracey,  Devonshire,^)  in  May.  Mr.  lHwi- 
Gardner,  district  secretary  of  the  Gasworkers’  Union  Bu“1' 
for  the  Plymouth  district,  stated  that  the  pottery 
belonged  to  Miss  Devitt,  but  was  managed  by  Mr.  Olay. 

On  May  8th  Mr.  Olay  gave  notice  to  the  “slip  and 
press  makers  ” of  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  work  with 
a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  majority  of 
the  men  belonged  to  the  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Gas 
Woi-kers’  Union.  They  replied  that  they  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  increase  of  work,  but  must  retain  the  old 
standard  pay.  He  refused,  and  they  gave  a months 
notice.  On  June  9th  when  the  month  was  up  he 
‘ ‘ told  them  deliberately  that  if  they  did  not  accept 
“ the  wage  they  could  leave  the  work,  and  they  did  so 
“ ”(6)  They  sent  to  Mr.  Gardner  at  Ply- 

mouth, and  on  his  arrival  “the  whole  of  the  people 
“ at  the  pottery  were  out  at  the  station  ready  to  meet 
“ me.”  (")  He  discovered  that  Olay  had  got  three  men 
from  Staffordshire  to  come  down  and  take  the  slip- 
makers’  places  at  5s.  a day.  When  appealed  to,  how- 
ever, these  men  said  that  they  did  not  know  that  any 
dispute  was  going  on,  and  were  willing  to  return1 
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their  fares  were  paid.  This  was  done,  and  they  -were 
mven an  additional  9s.  each  “to  get  food  and  that  to 
8 „0  back  with.”  Mr.  Gardner  then  called  the  men 
together  and  reminded  them  that,  with  the  exception 
of°tho  four  men  who  had  given  notice  a month  pre- 
viously, they  had  all  struck  work  without  giving  notice 
at  all. ' He  asked  them  if  this  was  “consistent  to 
“ themselves  or  their  employers,”  and  advised  them  to 
return  to  work  while  he  tried  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Clay.  The  manager  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Gardner  therefore  wrote 
to  inquire  if  Miss  Devitt  would  interview  himself  or 
three  of  her  oldest  workmen.  She  declined  to  see  the 
Union  official,  but  agreed  to  meet  her  own  men.  The 
men,  advised  by  Mr.  Gardner,  suggested,  and  Miss 
Devitt,  against  the  wishes  of  the  manager,  agreed  that 
she  should  write  to  all  the  non-trade  societies  in  Staf- 
fordshire while  they  wrote  to  all  the  trade  societies  to 
get  the  list  of  prices.  The  men  were  meanwhile  to 
« work  on  wages  ” for  a fortnight.  A.  settlement  was 
thus  effected,  and  “the  consequence  was  that  the 
« men  retained  their  position  of  work  at  the  same 
“ prices  as  they  had  been  before  without  the  added  in- 
“ crease  of  work  or  reduction  of  wages  ....  the 
“ case  was  settled  peaceably  and  amicably ,”(')  but  the 
manager  a short  time  after  “took  advantage  of  his 
“ position  and  discharged  the  man  who  was  then  secre- 
« tary.”  f)  In  spite  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  efforts  he  was 
not  reinstated,  but  the  Union  compensated  him  until 
he  obtained  another  situation.  With  regard  to  the. 
strike  among  the  pottery  workers  at  Hanley  in  1891,  f) 
contradictory  evidence  was  given  by  employers  and 
employed.  Mr.  Edwards,  representing  the  employed, 
Btated  that  “ the  cause  of  the  strike  was  through  the 
“ manager  at  one  factory  stopping  the  men’s  wages 
“ after  they  had  worked  for  them.”  At  this 
manufactory  they  had  a system  of  “counting  their 

“ ovens  when  the  ovens  had  wrought  so  much”  . . . 

The  men  were  paid  “ so  much  extra  for  all  over  and 
“ above  a certain  quantity.  These  men  had  drawn  their 
“ six  ovens  through  the  week ; the  manager  had  taken 
“ their  account  to  them  . . . and  gave  them  a paper 

“ of  what  they  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the  office 
“ at  wage-time  . . . When  they  went  to  the  office  to 
“ receive  this  money  they  found  11.  12s.  %d.  had  been 
“ stopped  out  of  the  amount  due  to  them.”  “ The 
" thing  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  previous  to 
“ this,  so  much  so  that  we  called  the  Arbitration  Board 
“ together  upon  it.”  The  result  was  that  the  employer 
promised  the  deputation  that  had  been  before  the 
Arbitration  Board  that  the  men  should  have  the  count 
given  to  them  the  morning  following  the  drawing  of 
an  oveu  and  that  that  count  should,  be  met.(4)  But  on 
the  plea  of  a mistake  the  money  was  withheld  and  the 
men  gave  a month's  notice.  Ab  they  gave  notice  on 
their  own  responsibility  the  Union  at  first  took  no 
action,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  “ the 
“ employers  thought  fit  to  discharge  a man  at  a 
“ moment’s  notice  ” (who  had  disobeyed  orders),  and  as 
this  was  ‘ * contrary  to  a compact  made  and  to  the  cus- 
tom  of  the  district, ”(5)  the  Union  interfered.  The 
stipendiary  magistrate  before  whom  the  action  was 
brought  ruled  that  the  extra  work  demanded  of  the 
man  “ was  not  an  unreasonable  thing  for  an  employer 
“ to  ask,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  of  the  man  to 
“ refuse  to  comply ,”(G)  The  result  was  that  the  men 
struck  work  for  18  weeks.  Mr.  Young,  who  represented 
the  employers  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  strike, 
stated  that  “these  men  handed  in  a notice  on 
“ December  5th,  without  giving  the  slightest  reason 
“ why  they  did  it.”  The  alleged  reason  was  not  stated 
for  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  men  left.  Before  that 
they  had  for  weeks  on  every  possible  pretext  been 
saying  “ if  we  cannot  have  this  or  that  we  shall  send 
" in  our  notices.”  . . . “ For  months  before  we  bad 
been  suffering  great  losses.  The  men  threw  the  stuff 
about.  We  even  engaged  a trade  unionist  to  supervise 
the  men  and  get  them  into  some  kind  of  order.  He 
said  they  were  the  worst  lot  of  men  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life,  and  he  could  do  nothing  with  them.”P) 
The  places  of  the  men  who  had  struck  were  filled  with 
non-unionists  when  the  month’s  notice  had  expired, 
and  the  society  then  withdrew  its  men  from  the  other 
factory  belonging  to  the  same  employers,  and  a general 
lock-out  resulted.  When  this  had  lasted  14  days  the 
employers  issued  a manifesto  “ saying  that  the  men 
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r,  28,051. _ 


“ could  resume  work  at  thu  same  prices  and  conditions  [5  soi.] 
“ as  they  left  off  until  25th  March  next.”(')  The  two 
firms  agreed  to  take  the  men  back  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ; and  Mr.  Edwards  admitted  that  the  employers 
“ acted  very  honourably.  They  have  taken  back 
“ almost  the  whole  of  those  men  when  they  have  seen 
“ a chance  to  do  so.”(s)  He  contended,  however,  that 
if  the  employers  had  “ been  honourable  and  acted  in 
“ accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Conciliation  and 
“ Arbitration  Board  . . . the  strike  never  would 
“ have  taken  place. ”(3)  Mr.  Young,  on  the  other  baud, 
stated  that  “ the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Board 
“ had  been  broken  up  by  the  workmen  before  this  strike 
“ took  place  ”;  (■*)  and  added  moreover  that  he  “wished 
“ to  make  it  public  that  they  should  not  be  held  up 
“ before  the  public  as  defrauding  men  of  their  wages 
“ when  they  have  actually  got  the  defendant’s  own 
“ retractation  of  all  the  statements  made,  and  his 
“ apology  for  having  made  them.”f) 


3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION 
AND  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
THERETO. 

502.  With  regard  to  picketing  and  intimidation,  the  Attitude  of 
views  taken  by  employers  and  employed  respectively  antFem-” 
were  very  different.  The  employed  were  largely  of  ployed 
opinion  that  the  police  were  “ over-zealous  ” in  the  to-.vards 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  in  many  cases  their  and  c'timi- 
conduct  was  bitterly  complained  of.(n)  One  witness  dation. 
stated  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  advised  the 
men  to  avoid  violence  when  he  saw  how  they  were 
intimidated  by  the  police,  and  looked  upon  their 
behaviour  as  “ an  invitation  to  enter  into  it.”(*) 

It  was  staled  that  “peaceful  picketing”  had  been 
interfered  with,  and  it  was  maintained  that  employers 
should  not  seek  the  aid  of  the  police  in  any  case 
until  such  time  as  violence  is  nsed.(8j  A complaint 
was  made  that  the  Glasgow  men  had  been  threatened 
that  the  Police  Act,  which  was  “unusually  severe,” 
would,  as  it  was  a special  Act,  override  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  which  was 
general ; and  that  “ the  very  fact  of  this  statement 
“ being  made  placed  the  men  in  fear.”(9)  In  one  in- 
stance it  was  proposed  that  the  law  bearing  upon  in- 
timidation should  be  so  amended  as  to  cover  the  case  of 
an  employer  who  tells  his  men  that  they  must  either 
leave  nis  service  or  leave  the  Union  ;(*")  but  beyond 
this  no  definite  remedies  were  suggested  by  the  em- 
ployed for  the  evils  complained  of.  The  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  an  opposite  view,  and  had  gener- 
ally clear  ideas  as  to  the  improvements  they  wished 
to  see  carried  out.  Their  contention  was  that  the  law 
is  not  strong  enough  in  the  case  of  picketing.!11) 
Numerous  cases  of  intimidation  were  quoted,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  strike. 

It  was  stated  that  “ the  system  of  terrorism  ” is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  who  wish  to  work  to 
do  so ; and  that  though  a penalty  is  imposed  under 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  there 
is  often  difficulty  in  getting  it  applied,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  corporation  works  where  undue  influence 
may  be  brought  to  bear  by  workmen.  It  was  sug- 
gested therefore  that  the  Act  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  extend  it  to  the  total  prohibition  of  strikes  “ during 
“ the  very  heavy  months  of  winter.”(9)  During  this 
period  arbitration  should  be  employed.  Picketing,  it 
was  advised,  should  be  prohibited,  or  the  law  as  it  stands 
should  be  more  strictly  carried  out ; because  intimida- 
tion goes  on  notwithstanding  the  law.(9)  Further  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  which 
at  present  protects  the  gas  industry  with  regard  to  the 
individual  members  of  a particular  Union  should  bo 
“ extended  to  the  linking  together  of  the  whole  of  the 
“ Unions  for  the  same  purpose  ” ; and  that  the  funds 
of  any  Uniou  should  be  made  liable  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  inflicted  by  any  strike  of-  members  of  that 
Union  against  an  employer,  where  there  was  no  direct 
dispute  between  the  members  of  such  Union  and  such 
employer.(,s) 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 


I 
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SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


Provision  for  Accidents  to  Worlimen. 


In  1842  the  late  Thomas  Livesey,  then  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Company,  formed,  in  agreement  with 
the  men,  a sick  and  bnrial  fund,  to  which  each  man 
contributes  3d.  a week,  and  the  Company  pays  whatever 
is  necessary  each  half  year,  usually  about  2d.  to  each 
3d.  by  the  men,  to  keep  the  fund  going. 

The  sic-k  pay  is  12s.  a week  for  three  months,  and  6s. 
for  another  three  months  in  a year,  and  men  meeting 
with  accidents  receive  the  usual  sick  pay;  and  in 
addition  they  are  paid  a further  6s.  a week  provided 
the  accident  is  not  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness. 
In  fatal  accidents  the  widow  is  paid  not  less  than  15s.  a 
week  for  a year  or  more,  according  to  circumstances, 
reduced  after  a 'Dime  to  10s.  for  life,  or  during  widow- 
hood. The  men ' are  not  asked  to  contract  out  of  the 
Act,  but  no  proceedings  are  ever  taken  by  them. 


Seeing  however,  that  the  entire  charge  for  accident.  • 
borne  by  the  Company,  for  the  3d.  a week  phd  hv  th! 
men  la  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  K 

sickness,  this  .arrangement  will  not  l8  “» • 

Employers  Liability  Bill  is  passed  in  its  present  ISf 
us,  with  the  abolition  of  *tto  doctrme'of  “ nt 
employment  and  tie  repeal  of  the  limitation™;; 
amount  that  can  be  claimed,  the  Company  will U 
subject  to  litigation.  It  must,  in  fact,  then,  be  ole 
thing  or  the  other ; the  Company  will  not  make  pro 
vision  for  all  accidents  and  be  at  the  same  time  sub  ect 
to  litigation  under  the  Act;  it  will  cost  much  less  if 
provision  for  all  accidents  is  abolished. 

September  S,  1893.  GEORGE  LIVESEI, 
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Organisa- 
tions of  tho 
employed. 


Constitu- 

govorn- 


ORGANISATIONS  OP  THE  EMPLOYED. 


Copies  of  the  rules  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Domestic  Servants’  Union,  the  United  Trade  Committee 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  London,  the  Glass  Bottle 
Makers  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society, 
and  the  International  Union  of  Glassworkers  have 
been  laid  before  the  Commission,  but  were  received  or 
dealt  with  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  foregoing 
summary. 

. The  government  of  the  Domestic  Servants’  Union  is 
m the  hands  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
a president,  chairman,  treasurer,  secretary,  two  trustees, 
and  nine  other  members,  who  must  be  bond  fide  domestic 
servants.  These  officers  are  elected  annually  by  ballot. 
There  is  also  an  annual  general  meeting,  or  committee 
of  management,  consisting  of  one  delegate  for  every 
100  members.  Alterations  in  the  rules  may  be  made 
only  with  tbe  consent  of  a majority  of  a meeting  of 
members  specially  called  for  the  purpose.  The  London 
United  Trade  Committee  df  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
consists  of  representatives  from  all  societies  of  car- 
penters and  joiners  in  the  London  district,  in  the 
following  proportions:  Societies  with  not  more  than 
100  “embers  send  one  delegate ; those  with  from  100 
to  200  members,  two  delegates  ; those  with  from  200  to 
400  members,  three  delegates  ; and  an  additional  dele- 
gate  is  sent  for  every  additional  200  members.  The 
officers  of  the  committee  are  a president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary,  elected  half-yearly ; and  a sub-committee  of 


five  members  is  appointed  quarterly  to  act  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  to  settle  minor  questions.  The  com. 
mittee  meets  every  month,  or  when  specially  summoned 
The  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  Yorkshire  Trade  Protection 
Society  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a district  committee  and  officers.  The 
supreme  government  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  delegate  meeting,  which  also  elects  a central 
secretary ; and  all  disputed  or  difficult  questions  arising 
in  any  district  must  be  referred  to  the  delegate  meeting 
for  its  decision.  The  government  of  the  International 
Union  of  Glassworkers  is  conducted  by  a councii  of 
seven  members,  elected  annually  by  the  society  which 
is  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  This  council 
meets  whenever  necessary,  appoints  the  officers  from 
its  own  members,  and  carries  out  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  annual  or  special  general  congresses,  to  which 
the  supreme  control  of  the  society  is  confided.  Delegates 
to  the  general  congresses  are  elected  by  the  various 
societies  in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  100 
members,  and  an  additional  delegate  for  every  ad- 
ditional 200  members.  Societies  with  less  than  100 
members  may  combine  to  send  a delegate.  The 
members  of  the  union  must  be  societies  of  glassworkers, 
except  in  the  case  of  snch  foreign  glassworkers  as  are 
prevented  by  law  from  forming  combinations,  who  may 
join  as  individual  members. 


Contribu- 
tions and 
benefits. 


Payments. 

London  and 
Provincial  Domestic 
Servants’  Union. 

London  United 
Trade  Committee  of 
Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Glass  Bottle  Makers  of 
Yorkshire  United  Trade 
Protection  Society. 

International  Union 
of  Glassworkers. 

Entrance  fee 
Contributions  - 

Is. 

Id.  a week.  A levy 
of  not  more  than 
2d.  a week  may  be 
imposed  by  the 
committee. 

A levy  of  Id.  a 
member  may  be  i 
made  to  meet  in- 
cidental  expenses 
when  necessary. 

Apprentices  under  the  age  of  21  | 
admitted  free.  Journeymen 
or  apprentices  over  21,  51. 
Glass  bottle  makers  from  other 
districts.  If. 

Is.  a week  for  j ourneymen.  Ap  - 
prentices  under  tbe  age  of  20, 
who  are  employed  as  gatherers, 
pay  6d.  a week,  others  Is.  a 
week.  Levies  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  delegate  meeting. 

6 d.  a member  a year. 

The  Domestic  Servants’  Union  declares  its  intention 
of  assisting  its  members  when  out  of  employment,  but 
does  not  specify  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  benefit. 
The  benefits  given  by  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  York- 
shire Trade  Protection  Society,  are  as  follows 
1.  Dispute  benefit. 

Victimised  members  receive  the  amount  of 
their  wages  before  dismissal. 


. Funeral  benefit. 

On  the  death  of  a member,  SI. 

On  the  death  of  member’s  wife,  51. 

Li  addition  to  the  funeral  benefit  on  a members 
death,  a grant  of  12 1.  is  made  to  his  widow, 
condition  that  she  remains  unmarried  lor 
least  one  year. 
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3.  Out-of-work  benefit. 

The  amount  of  this  benefit  is  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  delegate  meeting. 

4 Superannuation  benefit. 

Members  over  45  years  of  age,  who  are  in- 
capacitated from  following  their  occupation, 
receive — 

After  15  years’  membership,  3s.  a week 
» 20  „ „ 4s. 

» 25  „ 5s.  ;; 

-ifflite  ^ '*!  **le  special  duty  of  the  London  United  Trade 
Injitions.  Committee  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  investigate  all 
disputes  between  workmen  and  employers  in  these 
trades,  and  to  endeavour  to  settle  them  by  conciliatory 
means,  and  it  may  sanction  a strike  only  if  determined 
upon  by  a majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
at  specially  summoned  meetings  of  not  less  than  five 
branches  in  the  district.  The  rules  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Makers  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society 
require  that  any  trade  dispute  must  be  referred  to  the 
whole  trade  before  a strike  may  be  allowed  in  any 
district.  No  support  will  be  given  to  members  who 
molest  or  intimidate  men  who  are  working  during  a 
strike.  The  International  Union  of  Glassworkers 
requires  that  information  of  any  lock-out  or  strike  in 
the  trade  which  takes  place  in  any  country  should  be 
sent  to  all  the  societies  through  the  council,  but  all 
pecuniary  assistance  which  may  be  rendered  must  be 
voluntary,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  separate 
society. 

imiwu-  No  member  of  the  London  United  Trade  Committee 
*•**'  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  may  receive  less  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  of  the  district,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  no  managing  foreman,  or  member  in 
business  for  himself,  should  be  elected  on  the  com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of 


Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society  are  also 
forbidden  to  work  for  less  than  the  regular  rate  of 
wages,  or  to  leave  their  place  of  work  without  giving 
or  receiving  one  week’s  notice.  The  weekly  hours  of 
work  are  fixed  by  the  rules  of  this  society.  No  member 
oi  the  International  Union  of  Glassworkers  rnuv  migrate 
from  one  country  to  another  without  the  sunction  of  the 
members  m the  respective  countries. 

t0  Pr°motioH  of„the  general  interests  Objects, 
f the  members,  the  Domestic  Servants'  Union  aims 
especially  at  procuring  higher  wages  and  more  leisure 
and  wishes  t0  improve  the  present 
unsatisfactory  character  system,  to  establish  aud  support 
registry  offices,  free  for  members,  and  to  give  legal 
advice  and  assistance  when  necessary.  The  object  of 
the  London  United  Trade  Committee  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  is  to  secure  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
organisations  m London  in  maintaining  and  supnorting 
the  rules  and  privileges  of  the  trade.  The  Glass  Bottle 
Makers  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society 
is  said  to  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of  peaceful 
„ combinations  amongst  glass  bottle  makers,  for  the 
,.  PnrPOse  of  improving  their  social,  intellectual,  and 
,,  moral  condition,  and  to  protect  their  masters’  pro- 
perty by  every  means  in  their  power';”  and  the 
preamble  to  the  rules  further  states  that  the  object  of 
the  members  is  through  united  effort  to  defend  the 
rights  oi  labour  against  the  encroaching  power  of 
capital,  and  to  raise  themselves  “ to  a just  and  legiti- 
mate level  in  the  social  scale.”  The  Intel-national 
Union  of  Glassworkers  desires  to  unite  the  different 
national  and  local  organisations  in  the  trade,  and  “to 
afford  a medium  of  information  and  assistance  for 
their  common  interests.”(‘) 

(>)  Minutes  oi  Evidence,  Tol.  III.,  Appendices  CXLIV.,  CXLV.,aud  CL. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  AS  A WHOLE. 


SUMMARY  of  the  Evidence,  oral  and  written,  received  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  Sitting  as  a Whole. 


MOVEMENTS,  ORGANISATIONS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR: 

1.  Wages.— (i.)  Statements  of  Wages  ..... 

(ii.)  Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  - 

2.  Hours. — (i.)  Statements  of  Hours  - - 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours ; e.g.,  by  Law , the  Eight  Hours’  Day  - 

3.  State  and  Municipal  Employment  - - - - 

4.  Inspection  and  Regulation  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  and 

Legislation  relating  thereto  - 

5.  Accident  Funds  and  Employers’  Liability,  and  Legislation  relating 

thereto  ...  - - 

6.  Other  Conditions  of  Labour  - 

7.  The  Unemployed  - . - 

8.  Functions  of  the  Labour  Department  - • 


340 

341 

344 

345 
347 

353 

353 

354 
354 
362 


B.  ORGANISATIONS: 

1.  Organisations  of  Employers 

2.  Organisations  of  Employed  - 

3.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Mediation 

C.  TRADE  DISPUTES: 

J.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed 

2.  Special  Strikes  - 

3.  Picketing  and  Intimidation,  and  Legislation  relating  thereto 


364 

364 

374 

377 

377 

378 


Is  accordance  with  a Bssohition  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  dtamted “ ESSf? 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole.  This  Evidence  mci 

1.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices. 

2.  The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions.  , . 

0.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed,  and  of  Joint  Boards  of  Conciliation. 

4.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  tea  ove. 

5.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects.  him  to  tha 

C.  An  Article  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  magazine  by  Mr.  J.  Burns,  and  forwar  ed  £0^nlisaillll, 

Secietary  in  lieu  of  the  evidence  which  circumstances  prevented  him  from  giving  be  o 
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MOVEMENTS,  ORGANISATIONS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OP  LABOUR. 


1.  WAGES  - . 340-4 

(i.)  Statements  of  Wages  - - 340-1 

503.  Subjects  included  under  - - . 340 

50-t.  Proportion  of  National  Income  going  to 

Wages 340 

505.  Effect  of  Trades  Unionism  on  Wages  - 340-1 

506.  Effect  op  Oo-operation  on  Wages  . 34.1 

507.  Effect  of  Profit-sharing  on  Wages  - 341 

508.  Effect  of  Thrift  on  Wages  - - - 341 

509.  State  policy  with  regard  to  Wages  . 341  j 

510.  Piece-work  : its  disadvantages  - - 341  .1 

(ii.)  Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  - 341-4 

511.  Profit-sharing  and  Oo-operation.  as 

METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  REMUNERATION  - 341 

512.  CO-OPERATION : ITS  FORMS  - - . 341-2 

513.  Co-operative  Production  and  Profit- 

sharing  compared  - 342 

514.  Attitude  of  Workers  towards  Profit- 

sharing  - 342-3 

515.  Profit-sharing  mewed  from  the  Employers’ 

standpoint  343 

516.  Profit-sharing  : its  Theory  and  Practice-  343 

517.  Profit-sharing  as  practised  in  the  firm  of 

Messrs.  T.  Bushill  and  Sons  - - 344 

518.  Profit-sharing  compared  with  Gain-sharing 

and  Industrial  Partnership  - - - 344. 

519.  Profit-sharing  : under  what  conditions 

successful  - 344 

2.  HOUBS  - . 344-7 

(i.)  Statements  of  Hours  - - 344 

520.  Overtime:  its  Disadvantages  - - . 344 

521.  Sunday  Work  ....  344 

(ii.)  Limitation  of  Hours,  e.g.,  by  Law,  the 

Eight  Hours’  Lay  ' - • - 345-7 

522.  The  movement  for  Shorter  Hours:  its 

objects 345 

523.  Shorter  Hours  and  the  Absorption  of  the 

Unemployed  - 345 

524.  Shorter  Hours  and  the  Cost  of  Produc- 

ts   - 345 

525.  Non-economjc  Arguments  concerning 

Shorter  Hours  ....  345-6 

526.  State  Begulation  : its  Expediency  - 346 

527.  State  Begulation  : methods  of  applying  - 346 

528.  State  Begulation:  progress  of  Trade 
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MOVEMENTS,  ORGANISATIONS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 


I.  WAGES. 


Table  L 


Wages  Statistics  in  38  Selected 
1886. 


Occupations  for 


[§  503.] 
Subjects 


national 
income 
going  to 
wages. 


(i.)  Statements  of  Wages. 

503.  Evidence  was  given  concerning  the  proportion  of 
the  national  income  devoted  to  the  remuneration  of  manual 
labour  and  the  effect  upon  wages  of  trades  unionism, 
co-operation,  profit-sharing,  and  thrift ; as  to  State  policy 
with  regard  to  wages,  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  piece  pay- 
ment, and  as  to  the  advantages  and  nature  of  profit-sharing 
and  co-operation  as  methods  of  industrial  remuneration. 

504.  It  appeared  from  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  R. 
Giffen(')  that,  of  a total  national  income  of  1,600,000,0001., 

633.000. 000/.,  or  48/.  per  wage  earner,  is  appropriated  to 
manual  labourers,  as  against  867,000,000/.  appropriated  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Tom  Mann(-),  as  having  been  prepared  by  the  same 
authority  in  1886,  show  nearly  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann  that  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  tiie  rewards  of  industry  was  unfair  to  the 
manual  labourers,  and  that,  though  the  rate  of  interest  had 
fallen,  yet,  owing  to  re-investment  and  other  causes,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  national  income  was  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  that  charge  than  ever.  Mr.  Hyndman,(3) 
moreover,  while  not  disputing  Mr.  Giffen’s  statement  to 
the  effect  that  during  the  past  50  years  falling  prices  had 
been  accompanied  by  rising  wages,  denied  that  the  rise  was 
proportionate  to  the  increase,  in  the  property  of  the  non- 
productive classes  and  in  the  productive  power  of  human 
labour,  and  alleged  that,  deducting  the  sums  paid  to  non- 
productive wage  earners,  such  as  domestic  servants,  the 
aggregate  annual  wages  of  those  manual  labourers  whom 
he  classed  as  productive  was  considerably  less  than 

500.000. 000/.,  and  that  between  one  fifth  and  one  thud  of 
this  sum  was  paid  back  to  the  non-productive  classes  in 
the  form  of  rent.  Mr.  GifFen,(4)  however,  pointed  out  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  extract  from  the  statistics 
information  as  to  the  relation  between  wages  and  profits 
which  they  did  not  contain.  Such  information,  he  added, 
cannot  he  completely  ascertained,  because,  in  the  case  of  a 
great  deal  of  income,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  it  is  of  the  nature  of  wages  and  what  is  of  the  nature 
of  interest  or  profit.  In  fact,  before  drawing  deductions  from 
the  statistics  given  above,  four  matters  must  he  duly  con- 
sidered : — First,  that  a comparison  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  the  manual  labourers  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  a comparison  of  the  income  of  labour  with 
the  income  of  capital,  for  a very  large  portion  of  the 

867.000. 000/.  is  derived  from  labour,  though  not  from 
manual  labour.  Secondly,  that  the  above  figures  of 
income  are  not  equivalent  to  figures  of  production,  for 
they  do  not  include  the  value  of  work  periormed  but  not 
made  the  subject  of  exchange.  Thirdly,  that  the  said 
figures  are  not  equivalent  to  figures  of  consumption,  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  income  is  not  consumed,  but  re-invested. 
Fourthly,  that  a very  large  portion,  amounting  to  about 

80.000. 000/.  or  100,001  ),000/. , of  the  national  income  is  derived 
from  investments  outside  the  country,  and  so  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  pockets  of  British  labourers  in  the  form 
of  wages  in  the  event  of  an  absorption  by  the  community 
of  the  means  of  production  at  home.  As  to  working  class 
budgets — one  of  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Hyndman(5; 
— Mr.  GiffenC')  considered  that  their  compilation  and  collec- 
tion must  he  made  on  a larger  scale  and  on  more  systematic 
lines  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  before  they  will  be 
of  the  slightest  use  for  statistical  purposes.  Mr.  Giffen’s, 
figures  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


(')  Digest,  p.4'2  anil  Appendix  CXXIII.,  CXXIV.  (2)  Digest,  p.  18. 
(»)  Digest,^.  23  and  .Appendix  CXLIV.  (*)  Digest,  p.  '12.  (*)  Digest, 


Wages  Statistics  for  Manual  Labourers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Aggregate  j Annual 
annual  I average*  per  [ 
earnings.  I wage  ea 


Men  - 
Women 

Girls 


1.700.000 

1.200.000 


■139,000,000 
| 118,000,000 
4(1,000,000 
29,000,000 


Total 


| ,1033,000, 000 


° In  round  numbers. 


505.  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,!1)  representing  the  Co-  J**, 
operative  Union,  stated  that  to  raise  wages  was  the  function  ,ra«.« 
of  trades  unionism,  whereas  co-operation  sought  only  to  oma« 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  received.  Mr, 

S.  Webb(2)  attributed  the  progress  of  the  Lancashire 
operatives  during  the  past  50  years  to  trades  unionism, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  workers  in 
industries  of  a necessarily  fluctuating  character  like  ship- 
building would  have  become  so  well  organised,  and  so 
far  seeing,  as  to  manage  to  procure  for  themselves  sufficient 
wages  during  good  times  to  enable  them  to  save  enough 
for  their  support  during  periods  of  depression,  oit 
Thomas  Farrer  (3)  pointed  out  that,  in  their  policy  with 
regard  to  wages,  the  trades  unions  manifested  a tendency 
towards  protection,  not  only  nationally  but  locally.  I“c 
action  of  their  party  on  the  London  County  Council,  ni- 
said,  furnishes  instances  in  point.  Thus,  the  bridge 
Committee  recommended  the  Council  to  accept  a Don  on 
tender  for  a ferryboat  in  preference  to  a tender,  financial} 
more  worthy  of  acceptance,  made  by  a Glasgow  firm,  on 


ground  that  it  was  “the  first  duty  of  the  Council, having 
“ regard  to  the  depressed  condition  of  labour  in  Don 
“ at  the  present  time,  to  give  to  London  firms  what  wor 


reasonably  be  so  given,  in  preference  to  sending  a 

to  be  done  outside."  In  this  instance,  however. jn 


to  ue  aone  oussiue.  m 

Council  disregarded  the  recommendation  of  its  comm  • 
and  the  order  went  to  the  Clyde.  Again,  headde i . ..  . 


13th  of  December.  1892,  Mr.  Burns  moved  the 
resolution,  amending  a former  resolution  passed  i • 


(>)  Digest,  p.  8.  (»)  Digest,  p.  10.  (3)  Digest.  p.«- 
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„ ^at  all  contractors  be  compelled  to  sign  a declaration 
“ that  they  pay  the  London  Trades  Union  rates  of  wages, 
“ and  observe  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour 
« rec0<mised  by  the  London  Trades  Unions.”  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  effect  of  this  resolution  would 
be  to  exclude  alt  country  contractors  from  competition,  and 
an  amendment  was  carried  omitting  the  word  “ London,” 
and  substituting,  for  the  words  after  the  word  “recog- 
nised,” the  words  “ and  in  practice  obtained  by  the  trades 
u Unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the  contract  is 
« executed.”  Even  in  its  amended  form,  the  resolution 
has  the  effect  of  obliging  the  ratepayers  of  London  to  pay 
a larger  price  for  their  work  than  they  need.  Mr.  (J. 
Booth (')  stated  that  in  the  East  London  “sweating” 
trades,  where  the  influence  of  trade  unionism  was  hut  little 
felt,  wages  varied  from  good  wages  down  to  no  wages 
except  in  theform  of  mere  “ keep.”  Mr.  Fenwick  0 said  that 
it  was  partly  with  a view  to  removing  an  instrument  for 
reducing  wages  that  the  Trades  Union  Congress  had 
condemned  the  system  of  domestic  workshops. 

506'.  Although  co-operation  purports  only  to  increase 
the  nurchasing  power  of  wages,  its  leaders  do  claim  to 
have* exercised  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  wages  themselves. 
Mr.  Maxwell  f)  said  that  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
aiming,  as  it  did,  not  so  much  at  increasing  its  profits  as 
at  placing  its  workpeople  in  good  conditions  of  labour,  in 
all  cases  paid  the  full  trade  union  rates,  and  where  no  such 
rates  existed,  higher  wages  than  were  given  in  private  firms, 
the  average  per  employe,  including  apprentices  and  un- 
skilled labourers,  being  17s.  3d.  a week.  In  cases  of 
sickness,  moreover,  employes  of  the  said  Society  in  receipt 
of  “upstanding  wages,”  i.e.,  those  that  are  paid  for 
holidays,  but  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  work  overtime 
upon  occasion  for  nothing,  receive  full  wages  for  the  four 
first,  and  half  wages  for  the  four  succeeding  weeks  of 
illness.  These  sick  allowances  are  charged  as  expenses  to 
the  department  in  which  the  recipients  are  employed. 
Most  Scotch,  and  some  English  co-operative  societies, 
moreover,  give  their  workmen  a share  in  the  profits,  and, 
in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  opinion,  the  proper  realisation  of  the 
co-operative  ideal  would  involve  giving  them  also  a share 
in  the  management.  Mr.  Hardern  (')  contended  that  the 
fact  that  the  industrial  population  of  Oldham  was  specially 
well  fed,  well  paid,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed,  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vitality  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  their  midst. 

507.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bushill.f)  that  Mr.  Schloss,  the  author  of  a book  called 
“ Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,”  had  met  the 
allegation  that  profit-sharing  firms  underpaid  their  men  in 
respect  of  their  ordinary  wages  by  quoting  extracts  from 
trades  union  reports,  proving  that  every  firm  that  had 
adopted  the  system  was  paying  the  ordinary  wages  at  or 
above  the  trade  union  minimum.  There  was  one  exception, 
but  in  that  case  the  bonus  on  the  wages  amounted  to  26 
ner  cent.  At  Mr.  Bushill’s  own  firm,  the  wages  of  the 
letterpress  printers  are  28s.  a week  and  upwards,  with  Id. 
per  hour  overtime.  Mr  Giffen,(°)  however,  considered  that 
it  was  because  employers,  whose  profits  were  small  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  ordinary  wages  of  their  men  up  to  the 
level  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  men  employed  by  com- 
peting firms  that  had  larger  profits  to  share,  that  profit- 
sharing  would  not  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial 
remuneration. 

508.  A sensible  increase  in  the  rate  of  saving  by  the 
labouring  classes,  said  Mr.  Giffen,  (;)  would  have  an  enor- 
mous effect  in  improving  their  condition,  for  it  would  bring 
down  the  rate  of  interest  on  home  securities,  in  which  their 
investments  would  chiefly  be  made,  and  so  would  cause  a 
larger  portion  of  the  reward  of  British  industries  to  be 
appropriated  to  labour  in  the  form  of  wages.  Improve- 
ment, he  contended,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  progress  of 
invention  and  education,  and,  above  all,  m the  virtue  of 
thrift.  Mr.  Hyndman,(s)  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
opinion  that,  so 'far  from  being  of  value  to  the  workers, 
thrift  was  positively  injurious  to  them,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  be  practised  only  at  the  expense  of  self-denial  im- 
pairing either  their  own  or  their  children  s vitality.  lo 
put  money  into  savings  banks,  he  added,  is  merely  to 
accumulate  orders  on  other  men’s  labour,  and  is  no  benefit 
to  the  workers  as  a class,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  objection- 
able to  convert  the  workers  into  small  capitalists,  and  so  to 
fortify  the  class  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate.  Mr.  lorn 
Maim,('J)  moreover,  considered  that  our  efforts  should  be 
directed,  not  towards  eliminating  the  wants  of  the  workers, 
hut  towards  extending  them  and  directing  them  into 
higher  and  nobler  channels,  inasmuch  as  the  economic 
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wants  of  the  workers  fix  the  minimum  of  their  wages  at  C§  SOS.  I 
the  sum  needed  to  supply  them,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
development  of  the  latent  purchasing  power  of  British 
workmen  that  employers  should  look  for  compensation  for 
the  possible  loss  of  foreign  custom,  in  the  event  of  a general 
reduction  of  hours. 

609.  W ages  should  not  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  Slate 
establishment  of  a legal  minimum  might  enable  employers 
to  meet  the  immediate  effects  of  a legal  day  by  reducing  wages, 
their  rates  of  payment,  and  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the 
actual  rates  of  wages,  even  at  a high  figure,  and  with  the 
direct  intention  of  transferring  a portion  of  the  employers’ 
profits  to  the  pockets  of  the  workers,  is  not  desired  by  the 
large,  though  diminishing  majority  of  workers  that  think 
it  unfair  to  deprive  employers  of  their  profits  altogether, 
buch  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann.f)  although  lie 
also  said  that  he  considered  a complete  elimination  of  profit 
and  interest  would  not  have  a bad  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  national  industry  generally,  except  in  so  far  as 
capital  might  find  other  markets  where  it  would  be  better 
paid.  Mr.  S.  Webb,(:)  moreover,  while  considering  that 
the  proposed  regulation  of  the  working  day  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  a recognition  of  a standard  minimum  wage, 
said  that  such  a minimum  should  not  be  fixed  by  law,  for 
the  workers  did  not  seem  to  desire  it.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that,  the  value  of  the  relief  given  under  the  Poor 
Law  practically  did  fix  a legal  minimum  at  the  present 
time,  inasmuch  as  a man  will  not  long  continue  to  work  at 
a smaller  wage  than  the  State  would  give  him  without 
working  at  all : and  Mr.  Mann.f)  Mr.  Webb,(*)  and 
Mr.  Hyndman  (•'■)  all  considered  that,  in  regard  to  their 
own  employes,  Government  and  municipal  bodies  should 
endeavour  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  market  in  raising 
the  wages  of  their  servants — a policy  already  carried  out  by 
by  the  County  Council,  and  adversely  criticised  by  Sir  T. 

510.  The  method  of  paying  wages  by  the  piece  was  Piece- . 
strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Allan, 0,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J^dvan- 
Allan  and  Company,  marine  engine  builders,  Sunderland,  twos. 

He  said  : It  is  true  that  on  purely  economic  grounds  the 
system  is  quite  justifiable,  for  it  secures  a fixed  ratio 
betweeen  the  wages  and  the  work.  But  in  practice  it 
operates  very  injuriously.  Like  overtime,  it  is  unfavourable 

to  that  steady  and  regular  employment  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  workers,  and  is  a copious 
source  of  friction  where,  as  is  often  found  necessary,  it 
obtains  side  by  side  with  the  time  system.  The  compara- 
tively large  earnings  of  the  piece-workers  cannot  but 
produce  discontent  in  the  minds  of  those,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  are  debarred  from  working  on 
the  same  system,  while  the  operations  of  the  two  sections  of 
workers,  being  in  many  cases  interdependent,  the  arbitrary 
and  intermittent  time-keeping  on  the  part  of  those  working 
at  piece-worlc  wages  constitutes  a real  grievance  and  hard- 
ship to  the  time-workers.  In  slack  times,  moreover,  a few 
of  the  piece-workers  are  enabled  to  monopolise  whatever 
work  is  going,  and  so  to  continue  to  earn  as  good  wages  as 
before,  while  their  fellows  are  left  entirely  without  employ- 
ment. It  is  plain,  therefore,  so  Mr.  Allan  concluded,  that 
all  trade  unions  should,  forbid  their  members  to  work  at 
piece  wages,  and  should  do  all  they  can  to  discourage  a 
system  fraught  with  so  much  possible  injury  to  themselves. 

(ii.)  Profit-sharing  and  Oo-operation. 

511.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committees,  I'rofit- 
co-operation  was  dealt  with  as  a method  of  industrial  aliaring  and 
remuneration  parallel  to  profit-sharing ; but,  in  the  evi-  tkn!’era’ 
dence  taken  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole,  it 
appears  as  a form  of  association  parallel  to  friendly  societies, 
building  societies,  and  trade  unions.  It_  has  appeared 
expedient,  therefore,  to  summarise  the  evidence  on  this 

subject  in  immediate  connexion  with  that  on  the  other 
forms  of  association  referred  to,  under  the  general  heading 
“ Organisations  of  Employed.”  Inasmuch,  however,  ps 
the  full  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  co-operative  .move- 
ment, which  it  has  proved  possible  to  give  in  that  place, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  co-operation  and  profit-sharing  as  methods  of 
industrial  remuneration,  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention 
in  advance  to  some  of  the  points  which  will  be  more  fully 
drawn  out  hereafter. 

512.  Briefly  stated,  then,  the  general  result  of  the  evi-  Co-opera- 

dence  on  co-operation  is  us  follows : — The  co-operative  -lts 
movement,  as  it  exists  at  present,  dates  from  the  establish-  ' ' 

ment  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  in  1846.  The 
societies  formed  on  the  Rochdale  plan  are  consumers’ 
societies,  that  is  to  say,  associations  of  consumers  to  em- 
ploy producers,  but  not  of  associations  of  producers  to 
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[§  514.1  employ  themselves.  Their  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  profits  to  the  purchasers  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  purchases.  In  course  of  time.  How- 
ever, associations  of  producers  to  employ  themselves  have 
been  formed ; but,  being  for  the  most  part  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  they  have  either  collapsed  altogether,  or  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumers’  societies,  or  else,  and  this 
is  the  point  most  important  for  the  present  purpose,  they 
have  become  amalgamated  with  the  consumers’  societies, 
either  on  the  industrial  partnership  principle,  whereby  the 
workers  share  with  the  purchasers  in  both  profits  and 
management,  or  on  tlie  profit-sharing  principle,  whereby 
the  workers  share  with  the  purchasers  in  profits  but  not  in 
management. 

Co-operative  513.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  co-operative  pro- 
production duction  in  the  only  two  forms  in  which  it  can  be  said  to 
flourish  is  distinguishable  from  profit-sharing  and  industrial 
partnership  only  by  the  fact  that  the  employer  with  whom 
the  workers  share  the  profits,  or  the  profits  and  manage- 
ment, is  an  association  of  other  workmen,  instead  of  an 
individual  or  company  of  the  capitalist  class.  Mr. 
Bushill,(!)  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bushill  and  Sons,  printers 
and  bookbinders,  Coventry,  said  that  profit-sharing  under 
a private  firm  had  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  services 
of  the  entrepreneur  class,  with  all  its  traditional  knowledge 
of  business  management,  which  class  co-operative  pro- 
ductive societies  supplanted.  And  this  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  find  a certain  degree  or  confirmation  in  Mi1. 
Hardern’8  account  of  the  Oldham  Joint  Stock  Companies,  (’) 
companies  chiefly  controlled  by  the  co-operative  societies, 
in  the  course  of  which  reckless  speculation  and  bad 
management  are  mentioned  as  part  o t the  cause  of  their 
comparative  want  of  success  in  recent  years.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Co-operative  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  praising  non-co-operative  profit-sharing,  seemed  to 
take  the  superiority  of  the  co-operative  system  for  granted. 
Thus,  Mr.  Maxwell (*)  said:  Profit-sharing  under  in- 
dividual employers  is  a policy  of  mere  justice.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  entirely  supersede  the  wages 
system  by  the  system  of  profit-sharing,  which  should 
always  be  encouraged  in  circumstances  that  preclude  the 
substitution  of  the  higher  form  of  co-operation  where 
workers  and  capitalists  are  identical.  And  Mr.  Green- 
wood P) : Profit-sharing  under  private  employers  is  to  be 
encouraged,  as  being  closely  related  to  co-operation.  It 
would  be.  a great  advantage  to  the  workers.  Mr.  Vivian (5), 
moreover,  stated : Partnership  in  profits,  and  eventually 
in  management,  by  the  workers,  whether  as  wage  earners  or 
shareholders,  might  fairly  he  insisted  upon  in  all  cases 
where  Government  or  a municipality  grants  monopolies  or 
exclusive  privileges  to  Joint  Stock  Companies,  e.g.,  to 
gas,  railway,  canal  or  tramway  companies,  or  to  dock  trusts. 
Attitude  of  514.  But,  intelligible  as  is  the  attitude  of  co-operators 
towards^8  towards  profit-sharing,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  understand 
profit-  the  attitude  of  the  workers  themselves.  According  to 

sharing.  Mr.  Fenwick,  p)  their  attitude  varies  with  the  varying 

circumstances  of  trade  and  district,  and,  from  the  general 
tenour  of  the  evidence  given  in  regard  to  this  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  reason  why  profit-sharing  is  less 
popular  than  perhaps  might  be  expected,  is  that  it  is  found 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  approval  of  it  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  trade  unions.  Since  the  primary  object  of  the 
latter  is  to  raise  wages  to  the  highest  possible  level,  trades 
unionists  are  inclined  to  distrust  a system  which  seeks  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  workmen  in  maintaining  the  rate 
of  profits  rather  than  that  of  wages,  and  which  they 
believe  to  be  sometimes  introduced  with  the  ulterior 
objects  of  restricting  liberty  of  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  men  and  undermining  the  influence  of  their  unions. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  would  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  a document  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Bushill, (0  in  which  it  is  stated  : — “The  recent 
“ spread  of  the  profit-sharing  system  in  England  has 
“ not  been  effected  in  an  altogether  peaceful  manner. 
“ About  two  years  ago,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
“ Company  of  London  put  forward  a scheme  containing 
“ originally  a clause  which  entailed  the  forfeiture  of  part 
“ of  the  workmen’s  benefit  in  the  event  of  his  striking  (a 
“ clause  which  was  soon  afterwards  withdrawn) . The 
“ Company’s  scheme  whs  accepted  with  cordiality  by  the 
“ non-unionist  workers,  but  it  was  met  by  the  gas-stokers, 
“ at  the  instance  of  the  leaders  of  their  Union,  by  a demand 
“ for  its  immediate  withdrawal.  This  demand  not  being 
“ entertained,  the  gas  stokers,  almost  to  a man,  struck 
work,  The  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  without 
“ mucli  delay,  and  the  scheme  is  now  reported  to  be  giving 
“ satisfaction  to  the  present  staff  and  to  the  management. 
“ The  subsequent  rejection  of  a profit-sharing  scheme 
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“ proposed  by  the  Thames  Ironworks  Co  r •. 

“ (which  was  free  from  any  penal  or  hampering [ ! 
“ may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  preff&S^)  1 
“ ™mds  of  London  Trade  Unionists  gainst  the 
In  view  of  this  prejudice,  Mr.  Bushffi  went  ontn!^  . 

“ may  be  well  to  state  that  in  several  recent  'll 

" expressly  provided  that 

become  or  remain  members  of  any  trade  f 

“ ! society’  while  Mr.  R.  Martin,  of  West 
still  stronger  evidence  that  all  profit-sharing SESP" 
not  hostile  to  trade  unionism,  by  prescribing  5*2 To  T 
qualifications  for  participation,  the  condition  ■ *«pLS? 

“ sharers  must  be  members  of  their  trade  society.’’  nt" 
The  existence  of  this  prejudice  is  still  more  , 
attested  by  the  following  extract  from  a pamStwS 
up  by  the  London  United  Building  Trades'  Cmnmfu 
It  runs  thus  Fellow  workmen,  we  oeg  to  dm?™*' 

“ attention  more  closely  to  the  scheme  of  profit 
I)  now  introduced  by  Messrs.  Pete,  Broth™?  Thft 
posal  to  give  one  quarter  of  the  whole  net  profits  on  tu 
; a°ntl'act  lor  the  Case  Hill  Asylum  (Exten.L)  £ „f  ,X 
importance  as  .Heeling  the  telation.  between  employ” 
and  employed  that  we  consider  it  mu  duty  to  submit  ! 
few  objections  mote : particularly  to  the  condition.  Ini 
restrictions  contained  therein.  ProSt-sharing  is  neither 
a philanthropic  nor  a charitable  project,  but  a business 
! ™gement  f?r  muJtual  advantage,  the  success  of  which 
will  entirely  depend  on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
workmen,  which  Messrs.  Peto,  Brothers  have  made  ira 
“ possible  by  the  unreasonable  and  humiliating  restrictions 
“ accompanying  their  proposal. 


‘ (a)  AlJ  ri0ht  i0  participate  in  the  profit  will  be  forfeited 
by  any  who  earn  less  than  a total  amount  of  51.  m 
‘ wages  on  the  contract. 

“ (b)  Al}  *****  of  profit  will  be  forfeited  by  any  who  may 
individually  or  in  combination  do  anything  lending 
, t0  dimmish  the  profits  on  the  contract  by  neglecting 
‘ t!^eir  duties,  misconducting  themselves,  wasting  their 
“ time>  or  by  joining  any  strike  for  shorter  hours,  or 
“ for  wages  above  the  existing  recognised  rate  of 
wages,  on  which  the  tender  for  the  above  mentioned 
“ contract  was  based,  whether  the  strike  be  general 
“ or  otherwise. 

“ (c)  All  profit  will  be  forfeited  by  any  one  who  may  do 
anything  tending  to  damage  the  character  of  the 
“ firm  for  good  and  honest  work.  The  shares  of  any 
“ men  so  forfeiting  their  claims  to  be  added  to  the 
“ shares  of  the  others.” 


Mr.  Tom  Mann,  moreover,  pointed  out  that  the  process 
of  the  introduction  of  profit-sharing  and  industrial  partner- 
ship involved  a distinct  drawback  in  a tendency  to  lift  the 
section  of  men  to  which  they  are  being  applied  out  of  the 
rank  s of  the  army  of  labour,  an  d so  hinder  the  process  of  the 
general  movement  which  he  desired  to  accelerate.  It  would 
further  appeal'  that  the  men  themselves  are  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  the  same  idea.  Thus,  Mr.  Fenwick(5)  said 
that  in  fluctuating  trades  the  men  were  generally  hostile  to 
profit-sharing,  because  they  think  that  by  allowing  a higher 
rate  of  interest  to  capital  in  order  to  cover  the  loss  during 
times  of  depression,  which  they  themselves  are  not  pre- 
pared to  share,  they  are  causing  a proportionate  reduction 
in  wages.  They  may  also,  he  added,  be  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  able,  during  good  times,  to  make 
a better  bargain  in  securing  advances  of  wages  than  they 
are  able  to  do  under  a profit  - sharing'  scheme.  Mr. 
Hardern,(J)  moreover,  stated  that  the  recent  abandonment 
by  the  Oldham  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  the  profit-sharing 
principle,  on  which  they  were  originally  conducted,  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  workers  to  the 
fluctuations  in  their  earnings  which  the  scheme  entailed 
and  to  their  idea  that  their  ordinary  wages  were  being 
adversely  affected,  as  to  a feeling  among  the  shareholders 
that  profits  ought  to  be  shared  only  by  those  that  shared 
losses.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  workmen  and  their  unions  would  defi- 
nitely decide  against  profit-sharing.  But  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Thus,  Mr.  Mann,(4)  while  complaining 
that  profit-sharing  had  the  effect  of  taking  workmen  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  labour,  declared,  almost  m the 
same  breath,  that  he  nevertheless  heartily  approved  of  it, 
and  of  industrial  partnership  more  heartily  still.  .This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  profit-sharing  is  rat 
by  the  workers  to  be  an  advantage  in  cases  where  its 
benefits  are  not  obscured  by  such  unfavourable  crcuni- 
stances  as  fluctuating  trade,  &c.,  and  that  their  unions 
are  compelled  to  modify  their  natural  policy  _ in  corre- 
spondence with  this  feeling.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fenwick  s state- 
mentf)  to  the  effect  that  the  men’s  attitude  toward 
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. profit-sharing  varied,  proves  that  it  is  sometimes  favourable. 

'•  And  from  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Bushill’s  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  sometimes  very  favourable 
indeed.  Mr.  Bushill(')  said : — With  a view  to  testing  the 
men’s  real  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  established  by  the  firm,  the  manager  suggested  to 
tbe  men's  committee  that  they  should  pass  the  resolution 
which  they  afterwards  did  pass,  and  which  read  as 
follows : — 

“Tbe  Employees  Consulting  Committee  hears  with 
“ satisfaction  that  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  is 
“ seeking  evidence  as  to  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
“ profit-sharing  system,  and,  with  a view  to  securing  a free 
“ and  independent  expression  of  opinion  from  each  adult 
“ employee,  they  propose  that  a paper  be  given  out  on 
“ Saturday,  November  12th,  to  each  employee  above  the 
“ age  of  21,  on  which  he  may  write  briefly  (in  ink)  his 
“ opinion  from  his  own  point  of  view:  1st,  of  the  prin- 
“ ciple  of  profit-sharing;  2nd,  of  the  results  here  (no 
“ figures  to  be  mentioned) ; 3rd,  of  the  details  of  our 
“ system.  Own  handwriting  not  necessary,  and  no 
“ name  to  be  signed.  A free  expression  is  invited.  If 
“ anyone  wishes  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  shortened 
“ hours,  the  space  on  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be 
“ used.” 

Nearly  all  the  men  to  whom  circulars  were  sent  fur- 
nished replies,  of  which  the  following  are  representative 
specimens : — 

“ Principle  of  profit-sharing  is  a form  of  co-operation 
“ between  employer  and  employed,  the  latter  partaking  of 
“ a certain  part  of  the  profits  gained  year  by  year,  if 
“ successful,  after  interest  has  been  deducted  for  use  of 
“ capital.  Results : After  working  under  the  system  of 
“ profit-sharing  for  some  years,  I find  it  has  been  the 
“ means  of  making  me  work  more  economically,  trying  to 
“ get  out  the  most  possible  work  in  the  least  possible  time. 
“ It  has  also  been  an  incentive  to  save,  fostering  in  me 
“ ideas  of  things  which,  perhaps,  I never  should  have  had. 
“ The  details:  According  to  profits  made  and  bonuses 
“ declared,  depending  upon  my  weekly  wage,  part  of 
“ which  is  paid  in  cash,  the  rest  detained  at  interest 
“ till  I am  65  years  of  age,  or  25  years'  continual  service. 
“ A proviso  is  made  that  an  earlier  payment  can  be  made 
“ in  case  of  leaving  earlier  than  this.  In  case  of  death 
“ the  balance  would  be  paid  to  my  representatives.” 
Another  reply  reads  as  follows  : — 

“ I cordially  approve  of  the  principle  of  proSt-shaving, 
“ and  I consider  the  results  of  the  first  four  years’  working 
“ in  this  establishment  to  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
“ The  results  have  good,  not  only  financially,  but  also  for 
“ creating  a feeling  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  helpfulness 
“ throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  staff,  and  for  adding 
“ a new  and  pleasant  zest  to  all  our  duties.  We  under- 
“ stand  better  now  than  we  did  at  first  the  meaning  of  the 
“ scheme,  how  and  where  we  can  economise  and  where  we 
“ can  suggest.  I like  to  think  that  my  provident  fund 
“ cannot  be  drawn  upon  for  immediate  use,  but  is  safely 
“ locked  up  for  the  future.  It  is  a great  stimulus  to  see 
“ the  balance  steadily  growing,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
“ know  that  it  is  a perfectly  safe  investment,  under  the 
“ security  given  by  the  firm.  Severe  personal  losses  in 
“ the  late  building  societies  smashes  have  rudely  shaken 
“ any  thviftiness  of  character  I ever  possessed,  and  con- 
“ sequently  increased  my  appreciation  of  this  provident 
“ fund.  I trust  the  firm  will  be  willing  to  assist  me  to 
“ find  an  equally  secure  investment  when  it  comes  to  my 
“ turn  to  withdraw  it.  I consider  the  annual  audit  and 
“ general  details  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 

And  another  states : — 

“The  principle  is  very  good,  and  undoubtedly  more 
beneficial  to  the  workman  than  the  employer.  I look 
1 upon  ic  as  a free  gift,  for  I should  have  had  to  work  had 
“ nothing  of  the  kind  ever  been  started.  I wish  it  had 
been  started  20  years  ago.  Results  have  been  simply 
“ grand,  and  might  be  kept  up  and  made  even  better  if 
“ all  the  foremen  would  take  the  lead  and  set  the  example. 
“ The  details  are  all  right.” 

I'*1;  515.  Viewed  from  the  employers’  standpoint,  said  Mr. 

' “Ifrnm  ”us^M>(i)  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  the  men’s 
’■■a-  greater  industry,  &c..  the  profit  system  has  not,  in  the  case. 

our  own  firm,  effected  a saving  equal  to  the  sums 
expended  in  bonuses.  Still  it  has  proved  to  possess  certain 
economic  advantages.  First,  there  has  been  less  need  of 
supervision,  in  other  words,  profit-sharing  has  introduced 
a system  of  mutual  foremanship.  Secondly,  the  men  have 
become  more  economical  both  in  time  and  in  material,  and 
nave  shown  a greater  readiness  to  devise  cheaper  methods 
of  production.  Thirdly,  the  existence  of  the  system  has 
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tended  to  secure  and  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  firm  the  rs  615  , 
best  workers,  and,  though  it  has  involved  a certain  in- 
crease  m clerical  work,  it  has  had  a very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  morula  of  the  workers,  and  has  resulted  in  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  loss  of  time  through  intemper- 
ulflmr  °f  “indications  for  charity  recommendations.  Mr. 
uustmis  remarks,  however,  were  based  solely  upon  the 
™Pfnlei!0e"  a sl!cc®ssful  firm.  In  the  application  of  the 
iront-sharmg  principle  to  less  successful  businesses,  a 
weak  point  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Giffen,(')  who  said 
tnat  employers  whose  profits  were  small  or  non-existent 
could  only  work  the  system  by  raising  their  ordinary  wages 
up  to  the  level  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  men  employed 
by  competing  profit-sharing  firms  that  had  large  profits'  to 
snare.  And,  for  this  reason,  he  thought  that  profit-sharing, 

,was  as  yet  in  a very  early“stagc  of  experiment, 
would  never  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  re- 
muneration. 

d to  thc„tlleory  ftnd  practice  of  profit-sharing,  Mr.  Profit- 

, ushill(-)  gave  full  and  detailed  information,  which  may  sharing:  its 
be  arranged  as  follows  :-Profit-sharing,  its  definition,  it 
forms,  its  extent,  its  so-called  failures,  and  the  various 
methods  of  effecting  the  division  of  profits  ; profit-sharing 
as  practised  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  Bushill  and  Sons ; 
and  profit-sharing  as  compared  with  gain-sharing  and  in- 
II  us  trial  partnership.  The  definition  of  profit-sharing  by 
the  1 aris  Congress,  that  met  in  1S89  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, as  “ a voluntary  agreement  under  which  the  employees 
receive  a share,  fixed  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of'  the 
business,”  is  not — so  Mr.  Bushill  thought — sufficiently 
comprehensive.  The  previous  settlement  of  a basis,  he 
said,  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  system.  The  main 
point  is  rather  the  payment  of  bonuses  bearing  a ratio  to 
profits  that  has  been  determined,  or  is  capable  of  being 
determined,  independently  of  the  volition  of  the  employer. 

Mr.  Schloss,  in  his  hook  on  “ Methods  of  Industrial 
Remuneration/’  has  divided  profit  sharing  schemes  under 
five  heads.  First,  what  he  calls  surrender  participation ; 
secondly, . stimulus  participation  ; thirdly,  non-practica! 
participation  ; fourthly,  deferred  participation  ; and,  fifthly, 
bribe  participation.  The  first  is  where  a firm  surrenders 
such  a portion  of  its  present  profits  as  it  cannot  reasonably 
expect  the  increased  zeal  of  its  employes  to  make  good. 

The  second  is  where  a firm  surrenders  only  such  a portion 
as  it  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  so  made  good.  The 
third  is  where  the  system  is  introduced  by  a firm  that  does 
not  understand  how  to  work  it  properly.  The  fourth 
prevails  where  a firm,  desiring  to  prevent  its  servants  leav- 
ing its  service,  joining  rival  firms,  or  starting  opposition 
businesses,  allots  to  them,  year  by  year,  a certain  amount, 
withdrawable  only  after  a certain  lapse  of  time,  and  then  only 
if  they  have  not  left  its  service.  The  term  “ bribe  participa’- 
tion  ” is  applicable  where  the  system  is  introduced  with 
the  object  of  detaching  men  from  their  trade  unions.  The 
last  three  classes  are,  in  varying  degrees,  open  to  censure, 
but  against  the  first  two  no  objection  can  reasonably  he 
urged.  To  these  classes  two  may  he  added.  First,  minus 
participation,  or  a scheme  whereby  a firm  pays  low  ordinary 
wages  in  consideration  of  the  bonuses.  Secondly,  stock- 
broking  or  advertising  participation,  or  a scheme  of  profit- 
sharing  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rigging  the  market. 

A firm,  for  example,  is  converting  its  business,  and,  perhaps, 
watering  its  stock  very  considerably,  and,  accordingly,  it 
advertises  that  all  its  profits  above  10  per  cent,  are  to  be 
distributed  among  the  workers,  knowing  that  the  profits 
will  never  reach  the  specified  per-centage.  Profit-sharing  i» 
being  worked  successfully  at  the  present  time  in  the  follow- 
ing trades,  amongst  others  : — Chemical,  confectionery,  gas, 
grocery,  oil-cake,  printing,  and  woollen  manufacturing. 

The  present  total  of  profit-sharing  firms  is  77,  with  over 
16,000  employees.  Of  these  firms,,  four  are  colonial,  includ- 
ing the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Walker,  of  Ceylon  and  Glasgow, 
which  admits  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  to  the  benefits 
of  the  scheme.  The  largest  profit-sharing  concern  is  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  In  Mr.  Schloss’  book. 

15  cases  of  failure  to  work  the  system  are  recorded,  but  of 
these  three  belong  to  the  impractical  ” class,  three  to  the 
“ bribe  ” class,  and  two  to  tbe  “ stockbroking  ” or  “ adver- 
tising ” class,  and  of  the  remaining  six  none  have  given  the 
scheme  a sufficiently  long  trial.  Under  a profit-sharing 
scheme  there  are  two  alternative  methods  of  calculating 
the  division  of  profits.  First,  the  method  of  the  reserved 
limit,  and  secondly,  the  method  of  per-centage.  The  former 
is  where  a firm  divides  with  its  employees  all  the  profits  over 
and  above  a certain  fixed  sum  which  it  reserves  to  itself, 
and  the  latter  is  where  the  employees  receive  a certain  fixed 
per-centage  on  the  entire  net  profits.  This  latter  is  generally 
found  more  workable  in  fluctuating  trades. 
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51 7.  In  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Bushill  and  Sons,  the 
reserved  limit  methodis  the  one  adopted.  In  this  instance,  the 
profit-sharing  system  has  prevailed  since  1888.  185  persons 
are  employed,  79  of  whom  are  paid  by  time,  47  at  pro- 
gressive wages,  and  59  by  the  piece.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  participation  in  the  scheme,  every  employee  is  required, 
first,  to  definitely  express  a desire  to  participate,  and 
secondly,  to  belong  to  the  provident  fund  established  in 
connexion  with  the  works.  The  men  are  given  neither  the 
rights  nor  the  liabilities  of  partnership.  They  have  a com- 
mittee, hut  its  duties  are  purely  consultative.  The  basis 
of  the  division  of  profits  is  pro  rata  to  the  normal  weekly 
wage.  Of  each  man’s  share,  one  third  is  paid  in  cash,  and 
two  thirds  are  paid  into  the  man’s  credit  account  on  the 
hooks  of  the  provident  fund.  This  fund  is  invested  in  the 
business,  hut  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  premises, 
and  thus  made  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 
The  firm  pays  4 per  cent,  interest  on  the  sums  so  invested. 
A workman  leaving  the  service  of  the  firm  gets  his  bonus 
credited  for  the  portion  of  the  year  he  has  worked,  not 
reckoning  fractions  of  a month,  and  retains  his  full  claim 
on  the  provident  fund.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
such  claims  are  payable  on  the  man  attaining  the  age  of  65, 
or  on  completing  25  years  continuous  service,  whichever 
date  first  transpires,  and  in  the  event  of  death,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a female  employee,  of  marriage,  payment  is  made 
immediately.  An  employee  guilty  of  embezzlement  or 
felony  forfeits  the  whole  of  his  claim  on  the  fund,  such 
claim  reverting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  firm  as 
indemnity  for  loss  sustained,  and  the  balance  to  the  men’s 
committee,  to  dispose  of  as  they  think  best  in  the  interests 
of  the  other  workers.  The  rules  contain  no  clause  depriv- 
ing persons  going  out  on  strike  of  their  claims  on  the  fund. 
"With  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  the  cash 
portion  of  the  men’s  share  in  the  profits  is  paid  into  their 
individual  accounts  at  the  savings  bank.  At  present,  the 
post  office  regulations  forbid  a man  having  more  than  one 
account  in  his  own  name.  He  should  be  enabled  to  have 
a second  account  in  respect  of  the  money  for  which  his 
employer  is  trustee.  There  seems  to  be  a doubt  as  to 
whether  the  bonuses  under  a definite  profit-sharing  scheme 
are  legally  recoverable.  It  is  important  that  this  point 
should  be  settled,  and  perhaps  the  further  point  should  be 
weighed  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  such  bonuses  the 
same  priority  of  claim  as  ordinary  wages. 

518.  Gain-sharing,  said  Mr.  Busbill,(’)  is  distinguished 
from  profit-sharing  proper,  in  that  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  employer  puts  down  in  the  estimate  on  which  he  bases  his 
tender  so  much  money  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  labour 
involved  in  the  work,  and  then  offers  the  men  a certain 
proportion  of  the  sum  saved  if  they  do  it  in  less  time,  and, 
therefore,  at  a smaller  cost.  The  drawbacks  to  this  system 
are : 1st,  that**the  payments  must  he  made  at  very  short 
intervals,  thereby  entailing  a great  deal  of  clerical  work; 
2nd,  that  it  occasions  frequent  disputes  as  to  the  basis  of 
participation ; 3rd,  it  sectionalises  the  men  too  much  into 
separate  departments.  The  time  does  not  seem  to  be  ripe 
for  the  introduction  of  a. system  of  industrial  partnership, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  firm  of  Mr.  G.  Thomson,*  woollen 
manufacturers,  Huddersfield,  nor  do  the  advantages  of  the 
system  seem  to  be  proportionate  to  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  hampering  of  the  management  which  the  scheme 
entails. 

519.  Mr.  Ludlow, (2)  referring  to  the  profit-sharing 
principle,  pointed  outthat  its  successful  operation  demanded 
perfect  mutual  confidence.  If  introduced  by  an  employer 
on  the  morrow  of  a strike  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  his 
men,  it  is  hound  to  fail.  A very  remarkable  example  of 
profit-sharing,  he  added,  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  Brown- 
field’s Guild  Pottery,  Staffordshire,  where  a record  of  70 
years  free  from  strikes  proves  the  existence  of  the  essential 
condition  of  mutual  confidence;  350  men,  women,  and 
children,  he  said,  share  profits,  and  have  subscribed  2,000Z. 
towards  the  capital. 


2.  HOURS. 

(i.)  Statements  of  Hours. 

520.  Overtime  was  to  be  very  sternly  forbidden  under 
the  schemes  for  State  regulation  of  hours  proposed  by 
Messrs.  \Vebb(:l)  and  Hyndmanf),  the  former  of  whom 
characterised  it  as  a costly  and  inefficient  expedient.  But 
it  was^  from  Mr.  Allan(i),  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Co.,  Sunderland,  that  there  came  the  severest  strictures  on 
the  subject.  Overtime,  he  said,  is  an  economic  absurdity. 
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for  it  is  ridiculous  to  define  the  number  of  hours  , 
»•  day  when  that  number  ie  beins  »J»Wie.h/i3? 
1 he  system  is  responsible  for  the  idleness,  or  onlv 
employment,  of  a large  number  of  workmen-  iti«u 
spirit  of  discontent  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  dow”  & 
the  e*t»  w„,k  The  overtime  eyetem  3”£ ’£*£ 
corn-aged  by  all  trades  unions,  if  only  because  irreeularit 
of  employment  is  its  inevitable  result.  No  man  ml  ? 
overtime  without  physical  degeneration,  physical  degeS 
tion  produces  discontent,  and  discontent  causes  stoikes 

n 52  auDi'  Gntt°n’  5J10  Is  *he  vice-president  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  Observance  Society  of  London,  put  in  certain  tables '■! 
which  he  had  prepared  specially  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission,  exhibiting  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
Sunday  labour  performed  in  17  different  branches  of  in 
dustry.  The  general  result  of  those  tables  is  given  bv  the 
following  specimen : — 6 I me 


Table  showing  the  Statistics  of  Sunday  Work  in 
17  Industries.  ' 


Character  of 
Factory. 

1. 

No.  of 
jap- 

2. 

Limits  of 

I."  : ] VI 

5: 

Whole 
number 
of  men 

V.  V 

i vi-i.l 

Sunday. 

Per-  : 
centime 
„ of 

work. 

Brewing 

108 

2 to  1,400 

7,053 

017 

8-07 

Bricknmking  - 

17 

0 to  800 

2,387 

21 

0-89 

Building 

5 

85  to  800 

3,715  • 

0-23 

Chemicals  - 

‘ 

148 

210  920 

10,491 

249 

o-io 

Cotton 

493 

7 to  1,845 

146,329 

240 

o-io 

Engineering— 

Electrical 

IS 

12  to  1,200 

2,830 

58 

2-05 

Mechanical 

8-1 

5 to  0,207 

24.10S 

104 

#•71 

Municipal  - 

43 

7 to  800 

5,756 

400 

7’flO 

Gas  - 

‘ 

202 

2 to  3,8-10 

30,477 

5,000 

18-00 

Glass  • 

+5 

fl  to  1,800 

54)51 

99 

ra 

Hardware 

56 

2 to  GOO 

74124 

30 

0-41 

Iron  and  Steel  - 

5 to  4,500 

34,242 

8,127 

0-18 

Linen  - 

22 

6 to  3,000 

8,891 

7 

0-08 

Mining 

2S3 

5 to  6,249 

77,057 

1,519 

2-01 

Pottery 

48 

8 to  1,130 

9,300 

79 

0-84 

Shipbuilding  - 

70 

4 to  7,272 

58,999 

86 

0-14 

■Woollen 

2GS 

5 to  1,150 

55,803 

113 

0-20 

Total  - 

_ 

•189, 3SS 

12,705 

2-09 

The  amount  ot  Sunday  Inborn-  to  ordinary  days  (columns  3 and  4)  is 


Extremes  of  Sunday  work  (column  0)  are : lineD,  O'OS,  and  gas,  lS'OO 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  variations  are  con- 
siderable. In  some  cases,  the  number  of  the  workers 
employed  on  Sunday  is  only  1 per  cent.,  while  in  others  it 
is  as  large  as  18  per  cent.  The  prevalence  of  Sunday 
work  is  due,  sometimes  to  the  men’s  desire  to  get  the 
higher  wages  paid  for  it,  sometimes  to  tlieir  preference  to 
take  their  holiday  on  a day  when  public-houses  are  more 
freely  accessible,  and  sometimes  to  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  adopting  the  best  means  to  diminish 
it.  In  the  case  of  gasworks,  it  is  pleaded  that  Sunday 
work  enables  the  public  to  be  supplied  at  a lower  rate  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  ; but  the  economy  effected  in 
this  way  is  infinitesimal,  amounting,  according  to  Mr. 
Livesey,  to  less  than  three  farthings  per  1,000  feet  on  the 
whole  of  the  gas.  Of  the  10,000  forms  of  inquiry  issued 
by  the  witness,  7,000  failed  to  elicit  replies,  and  as  these 
probably  represent  the  worst  cases,  the  average  number  of 
workmen,  given  in  2,200  returns  as  amounting  to  2.59  per 
cent.,  is  probably  considerably  below  the  actual  average  ior 
the  whole  country.  The  large  firm  of  Messrs.  Hawthorne, 
shipbuilders  and  engineers,  Newcastle,  employing  more 
than  3,000  men,  has  managed  to  abolish  Sunday  wn* 
altogether.  The  witness  considered  all  Sunday  work  above 
the  minimum  arrived  at  by  the  best  firms  to  he  unnecessary, 
and  he  desired  the  Commission  to  express  the  same 
opinion.  He  had,  however,  no  hope  that  further  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  legislation  which  already  existed,  ou 

was  broken  and  despised.  (2)  
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(ii.)  L imitation  of  Sours  by  Law. 

522.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Tom 
Mann,(‘)  S.  Webb,!2)  and  H.  M.  Hyndman.f)  that  the 

movement  for  shorter  hours  has  two  main  objects : 1st, 

employment  of  the  unemployed;  2nd,  less  work  for  those 
employed  already.  In  opposition,  it  is  contended  that  the 
first  would  not  be  attained  by  the  proposed  means,  and  that 
the  attainment  of  the  second  would  involve  economic  loss. 
Messrs.  Mann,  Webb  and  Hyndman,  accordingly,  argue : 
1st,  that  neither  contention  is  proved;  and,  2nd,  that, 
even  if  true,  they  do  not  affect  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
posed reform,  which  rests  on  non-economic  as  well  as  on 
economic  grounds. 

523.  The  economic  arguments  affect  two  issues First, 
the  employment  of  the  unemployed ; and,  secondly,  the 
effect  of  shorter  hours  on  the  cost  of  production.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Webb  (J)  stated  positively  that  the 
result  of  a shortening  and  regulation  of  the  hour3  of  labour 
would  be.  to  create  vacancies  in  permanent  and  well- 
organised  industries  for  persons  now  employed  in  casual 
andi  rregular  ones.  Mr.  Hyndman, f)  however,  confessed 
to  a doubt  as  to  whether  a permanent  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  would  take  place,  in  view  of  the  improved 
machinery  which  the  proposed  reform  would  induce  manu- 
facturers to  adopt.  Mr.  Mann’s  (6)  evidence  on  this  point 
was  to  the  following  effect In  trades  where  the  reduction 
of  hours  diminished  the  daily  production  per  man,  the 
desired  absorption  would  take  place,  provided  that  prices 
were  not  raised  and  the  public  demand  checked  in  conse- 
quence. Prices,  however,  would  so  rise  unless  the  reduction 
of  hours  was  supplemented  by  a re-organisation  of  in- 
dustry in  the  hands  of  the  State,  for  unless  the  wages  for  ■ 
the  additional  hands  required  came  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  public  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  they  must  be 
provided  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  interest  and 
profits,  and  private  employers  would  rather  leave  a demand 
unsupplied  than  supply  it  on  those  terms.  At  the  same 
time,  if  employers  were  to  voluntarily  raise  their  wage 
bills  by  employing  more  hands  to  produce  the  same  output 
at  the  same  price,  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the 
increase  in  the  workers’  purchasing  powers  would  cause  an 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  production  which 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  recoup  them  for  their  loss. 
Again,  in  trades  where  the  reduction  of  hours  so  far 
improved  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  as  to  positively 
increase  the  daily  output  per  man,  an  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  would  take  effect,  provided  that  organised 
effort  proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  the  wages  and 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers,  thereby 
creating  a new  demand,  which  additional  hands  would  be 
wanted  to  supply.  The  assumption  on  which  the  argument 
here  given  is  based  in  both  cases,  is  that  a transfer  of 
purchasing  power  from  capitalists  to  workers  would  result 
n an  increased  total  consumption,  for  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  former  would  reduce  their  expenditure  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  latter  would  increase  theirs.  In  answer  to 
these  arguments,  however,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Giffen  (<)  that  the  experience  of  strikes  has  shown  that  a 
diminution  of  the  output  per  worker  has  not  only  not 
caused  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed,  but  has  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  out  of  work  members  of  other  trades 
that  are  dependent  for  their  employment  upon  the  work 
of  the  trade  whoae  members  have  struck.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bushill, (a)  also,  stated  that  the  recent  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  at  bis  own  works  from  54  to  50  per  week 
had  caused  no  diminution  of  the  production,  and  that  no 
such  diminution  would  result  from  a general  reduction  of 
horn's  throughout,  the  manufacturing  trades.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  such  a general  reduction  would  not 
be  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

524.  As  to  the  effect  of  shortening  of  hours  upon  the 
cost  of  production,  Mr.  Webb(9)  said  that,  even  if  it  were 
admitted  that  the  cost  would  be  raised,  such  an  increase  of 
cost  would  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  either  a fall  in 
wages  or  a reduction  in  the  public  demand,  causing  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  commodities  produced. 
Unless  the  price  were  raised,  he  contended,  demand,  pro- 
duction and  wages  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  loss 
would  fall  exclusively  upon  interest  and  profits.  And  that 
prices  would  not  necessarily  be  raised  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  increased  cost  of  working  railways,  caused  by  a 
shortening  of  hours,  has  not  been  followed  by  a rise  of 
fares.  A reduction  of  profits  and  interest,  moreover,  would 
not  necessarily  either  check  the  accumulation,  or  cause  the 
emigration  of  capital.  The  rate  of  interest  is  only  one  of 
the  many  potent  influences  that  cause  capital  to  be 

(‘)  Digest,  p.  10, 


accumulated,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a larger  proportion  rs  50il 
of  English  capital  going  abroad  so  long  as  the  gap  between  ] 

the  rates  of  interest  paid  in  foreign  countries  and  those 
paid  at  home  continues  to  become  narrower  instead  of 
wider.  And  as  a guarantee  that  it  will  not  become  wider, 
tnere  is  the  fact  that  other  countries  are  rapidly  following 
w°i^  .?teJ)s  alonS the  Path  of  labour  legislation.  Mr. 

Webb  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  admission  which  he 
had  made  at  the  outset  to  the  effect  that  a shortenintr  of 
hours  would  cause  a,  rise  in  the  cost  of  production  was  merely 
hypothetical,!1)  and  that  economists  had  hitherto  been  loth 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  definite  expression  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  eight  hours’ 
movement,  doubtless  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
prophesying  its  economic  effect.  Mr.  Tom  Mann(2)  con- 
tended that  it  was  unlikely  that  a reduction  of  hours  would 
injure  us  even  m respect  of  our  trade  with  other  nations, 
inasmuch  as  our  competitors  are  moving  along  the  same 
course  of  social  legislation  as  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  in 
spue,  but  because  of  the  relatively  shorter  hours  worked  by 
British  labourers,  that  British  commerce  has  occupied  for 
so  long  a time  its  leading  position.  The  textile  operatives 
of  Yorkshire  for  example,  do  not  fear,  and  have  no  cause 
to  tear,  a reduction  of  their  hours  to  48  per  week  while 
tlieir  french  competitors  are  working  66.  Again,  even  if 
*“e  proposed  reduction  did  result  in  a loss  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Mann  contended  that  British  employers  would  find 
ample  compensation  in  the  development  of  the  latent 
purchasing  power  of  British  workmen.  Important  as  our 
foreign  trade  is,  he  urged,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  a 
disproportionately  large  amount  of  the  products  of  our 
industry.  Too  much  both  of  our  goods  and  of  our  capital 
goes  abroad,  when  there  are  plenty  of  persons  at  home  to 
be  supplied  with  the  former  and  employed  by  the  latter. 

1 he  depression  of  English  trade  is  due  to  the  failing  credit 
of  the  foreign  countries  for  which  n a cater.  The  trade  we 
might  do  at  home  would  not  be  liable  to  depression  from 
causes  external  to  ourselves,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  lie  rather  more  self-supporting.  Messrs. 

Mann(3)  and  Hyndman(')  agreed  witli  Mr.  Webb(5)  in  con- 
sidering that,  whatever  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
there  might  be,  it  would  not  fall  upon  wages,  the  latter 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  rises  in  wages  and  reductions  in 
hours  have  always  been  concomitant.  On  the  other  hand, 

Sir  T.  Farrerf1)  contended  that,  for  certain  classes  of  tin- 
community,  an  eight  hours’  day  would  he  simply  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  Mr.  Mann  had  failed  to  show  how 
bis  proposed  reform  could  be  effected  without  trenching 
either  on  the  wages  of  those  employed  already  or  on  the 
profits  of  employers  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  drive  capital 
out  of  the  country.  Mr.  Giffen,(r)  moreover,  explained 
that,  though  reductions  in  hours  and  rises  in  wages  might 
have  gone  together  hitherto,  it  wus  only  because  such 
reductions  had  been  made  in  consequence— not  in  defiance 
— of  economic  conditions,  and  were  really  only  another 
form  that  rises  in  wages  had  assumed.  In  fact,  he  added, 
a legislative  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour  ipust,  on 
purely  economic  grounds,  be  pronounced  either  unnecessary 
or  injurious.  It  is  unnecessary  in  trades  where  additional 
leisure  is  an  economic  advantage,  for  in  such  cases  the 
hours  are  being  reduced  spontaneously,  and  in  trades  where 
additional  leisure  would  involve  economic  loss,  it  is  a mere 
tautology  to  say  that  it  would  be  economically  injurious. 

To  throw  the  burden  of  such  loss  upon  profits  and  interest 
would  be  impossible,  for  an  attempt  to  do  so  could  only 
result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital,  which  it  is  only  just 
worth  while  to  utilise  for  the  purpose  of  employing  labour 
at  the  present  rates  of  interest  and  in  the  consequent 
increase  of  competition  in  the  labour  market  of  workers 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

525.  Putting  economical  considerations  aside,  however,  Non-eeono- 
Mr.  Giffen f1)  himself  thought  that,  on  social  and  humani-  UJenta  raii- 
tarian  grounds,  it  might  possibly  be  expedient  to  invite  the  ermine 
legislature  to  consider  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  hours  hours” 
of  labour  in  certain  specified  trades.  Mr.  Hyndman!9) 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  trade  was  worth  retaining  at 
the  cost  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  workers,  and 
Messrs.  Webb(10)  and  Mann(n)  both  insisted  on  the  raising 
of  the  workers’  standard  of  life  being  an  end  desirable  for 
its  own  sake,  apart  from  economic  considerations.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Mr.  C.  Booth  (!2)  did  not  view  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  so-called  “sweating"  trades 
with  complacency.  According  to  him,  the  problem  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  workers,  and  to  improve  their 
efficiency,  without  boycotting  “sweated"  goods  in  such  a 
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[§  625.1  way  as  to  immediately  extinguish  the  industries  that 
produce  them.  In  fact,  he  considered  that  a legal  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  could  not  be  expected  to  solve 
the  problem  by  itself,  and,  although,  like  Messrs.  Webb, 
Mann,  and  Hyndman,  he  did  desire  it,  he  desired  it  only  as 
part  of  a general  scheme  of  reform.  The  objection  to  a 
policy  of  suppression  as  applied  to  “sweating”  was  put 
more  forcibly  by  Sir  T.  Farrer,0  an  opponent  of  the  eight 
horns’  movement.  Nobody,  he  said,  would  defend  the 
“ sweating  ” system,  i.e.,  the  principle  of  squeezing  the 
utmost  pennyworth  of  work  out  of  the  poor  and  helpless. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  a formula  for  suppressing  it. 
'l’o  refuse  to  buy  “ sweated  ” goods  would  oolige  us  to 
precisely  define  what  “ sweated  ” goods  arc,  and,  while 
raising  our  own  expenses,  would  leave  the  person  se  engaged 
in  their  production  to  starve  altogether.  Suppose,  for 
example,  we  were  to  refuse  to  purchase  Indian  corn  because 
the  Indian  ryot  was  insufficiently  paid,  the  only  result 
would  be  to  starve  the  ryot  as  well  as  ourselves.  Mr. 
Webb,(2)  however,  thought  that  the  effect  of  a reduction 
of  hours  on  the  “ sweating  ” trades  would  cut  both  ways. 
It  might  make  them  unprofitable,  but  it  would  certainly 
create  vacancies  in  permanent  and  well  organised  industries 
for  persons  now  employed  in  casual  and  irregular  ones,  and 
so  would  raise  the  standard  of  life  among  the  workers 
generally,  to  the  great  improvement  both  in  their  industrial 
efficiency  and  in  their  character  as  citizens. 


(i.)  Mr. 

Hyndman’s 

scheme. 


(ii.)  The 

Trades 

Union 


Oil.)  Mr. 

TomMann’i 

scheme. 


526.  Granting  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  hours, 
whether  on  economic  grounds  or  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
or  on  both,  the  next  question  considered  was  whether  it 
was  necessary  for  the  State  to  interfere.  If  it  was  economi- 
cally advantageous  to  all  concerned,  Mr.  Giffen  (3)  thought 
it  would  come  of  itself,  and  that  legislative  action  was. 
therefore,  unnecessary.  But  Mr.  Webb(4)  pointed  out  that 
the  economic  effect  was  so  far  from  obvious  that  theorists 
did  not  venture  to  offer  any  prediction  on  the  matter,  ami 
that,  owing  to  this  uncertainty,  the  proposed  reform  would 
not  come  of  itself  without  a struggle.  The  trades 
unions,  it  is  true,  might  conduct  such  a struggle,  but 
that  the  matter  should  lie  left  to  them  is  undesirable  on 
three  important  grounds : First,  because  trades  union 
action  is  more  effective  among  well  organised  workers  than 
among  the  less  fortunate  ones,  that  need  help  the  most. 
Secondly,  because  it  generally  involves  an  expensive  strike 
which,  even  if  successful,  leaves  no  guarantee  that  the 
advantages  gained  in  good  times  will  not  be  taken  away  in 
succeeding  periods  of  depression.  And,  thirdly,  because  it 
excludes  an  important  party  to  the  transaction,  viz.,  the 
public,  from  a voice  in  the  matter.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
the  trades  unions  and  the  employers  to  mutually  agree 
upon  a shortening  of  hours  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taxing  the  public,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  the  consent  of  the  public  to  be  so 
taxed  can  be  expressed.  Tire  superior  efficacy  of  Parlia- 
mentary to  trade  union  action  was  also  pleaded  by  Mr. 
Mann,(6)  who  added  that  the  use  of  trade  union  power 
would  .not  be  a means  of  preserving  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  in  respect  of  his  hours  of  labour,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  liberty  was  irrevocably  lost  already. 

527-  Assuming,  therefore,  the  expediency  of  State  in- 
terference, the  witnesses  made  the  following  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  desired  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  drafted. 

Mr.  Hyndman(°)  proposed  to  provide  for  a strict  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per  day,  or  48  per 
week,  in  every  trade  and  every  profession,  overtime  being 
in  no  case  permitted  and  the  principles  of  trade  and  local 
option  being  on  no  account  entertained.  No  other 
witness,  however,  was  in  favour  of  so  extreme  a measure 

Thus,  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.,0  representing  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  said 
that  the  present  instructions  to  the  said  Committee  were : 
" to  promote  a bill  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight 
“ per  day,  or  48  per  week,  in  all  trades  and  occupations 
" except  mining,*  which  Bill  shall  contain  a clause 
“ enabling  the  organised  members  of  any  trade  or  occupa- 
" tion  protesting  by  ballot  against  the  same  to  be 
“ exempted  from  its  provisions.” 

Mr.  Tom  Mann’s  scheme(8)  was  to  pass  an  Act  compelling 
3 municipal  and  county  authorities  to  limit  the  hours  to  48 
per  week,  or  less,  in  any  trade  within  their  jurisdiction  where 
a three-fourths  majority  of  the  adult  workers  of  either  sex 
demanded  it.  To  meet  the  case  of  breakdowns  and  periods 
of  pressure,  local  councils,  composed  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed,  should  be  appointed  to  grant 

* The  Witness  explained  that  the  exception  as  to  millers  was  intro- 
duced  because  they  did  not  want  the  provisions  of  the  separate  Bill 
...  ...  - nt  to  bo  tacked  on  to  a Bill 


that  they  were  promoting  on  their 
relating  to  other  industries. 
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exemptions  from  the  rule.  The  definition  of  the  1™;.  , 
each  trade  should  be  made  in  tbe  Act  of  ParliaJo?! 3 ? 
should  include  all  workers,  whether  skilled  or  Sill 
whose  services  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  £ 
trade  in  question.  Labourers  employed  ir  more  i„,i„  J • 
than  one  should  have  a vote  in  connexZ  JitL  ' 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  registration  nf  tT"' 
entitled  to  vote  for  each  tatde.  B„t  thfd5SS“, 
the  districts  should  be  left  to  the  workers  them  ? °f 
Th„t  is  to  say,  if  the  workers  employed  within  tto  3“ 
tion  of  one  local  authority  considered  that  it  would  L 
ssfe  for  them  to  redoe.  their  honre  of  ^ 

fellow,  in  a neighbouring  junadietion  did  the  same, “I 
should  wait  until  concerted  action  could  be  ammired  In 
the  annlieatinn  nf  the  Art.  tn  " • • .ln 


should  be  made  for  harvest  time.  Mr.  Mann  characterised 
a universal  eight  hours’  day  on  the  lines  laid  down  bv 
Mr.  Hyndman  as  inexpedient,  and  considered  that  no 
scheme  of  State  Regulation  should  extend  to  persons 
working  as  their  own  employers  and  not  for  wag*, 
although,  for  the  mure  effective  administration  of  a law 
regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  he  would  like  the  Wish 
ture  to  compel  employers  to  provide  factories  for  their 
workpeople  instead  of  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in 
domestic  workshops. 

Mr.  Webb’s  evidence  (l)  on  the  point  was  as  follows  •_ 
I he  desired  Act  of  Parliament  should  not  take  the  form  of 
an  enactment  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  throughout  the 
country  to  eight,  or  to  any  specific  number  indiscriminately 
and  without  regarding  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  trade 
and  district.  Such  a law  would  not  be  workable.  But  it 
should  take  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Factory 
Acts,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  those  Acts  to  make  an  order  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  any  trade  that  seemed  to  require  it. 
Before  making  such  an  order,  he  should  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  those  concerned  in  the  trade  in 
question,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  views,  lie  might 
adopt  the  same  machinery  as  is  now  constantly  employed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  similar  purposes. 
The  order  once  made,  however,  should  he  rigidly  enforced. 
While  making  due  provision  for  cases  of  emergency, 
overtime,  a costly  and  inefficient  expedient,  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  no  district  or  portion  of  a trade 
should  be  suffered  to  claim  exemption.  If  a particular 
distinct  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  trade  was  subject,  a minority  would  be  given  an 
unfair  advantage  in  competing  with  the  majority,  and 
trade  would  consequently  be  driven  to  the  district  exempted 
from  the  rule  and  working  long  hours,  that  is  to  say,  the 
interests  of  the  best  and  largest  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  the  worst  and  smallest  portion  of  the  trade. 
The  objection  to  district  option  applies  only  to  trades 
where  the  several  districts  serve  the  same  market.  The 
case  of  local  industries  which  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  same  industries  elsewhere  is  different,  and 
demands  different  treatment.  Such  industries  are  tram- 
ways, shops,  &e.  In  their  case,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Factory  Acts  might  empower  the  municipalities  and 
other  local  authorities,  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
make  the  order  regulating  the  hours  of  labour.  This 
order  would  thus  take  the  form  of  a corporation  bye-law, 
and  would  be  subject,  like  other  bye-laws,  to  the  veto  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Webb  concluded  by  intimating 
that  it  would  be  a grave  error  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  of  local  authorities  in  regulating 
hours  to  the  case  of  day  workmen,  leaving  piece-workers 
exempt,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  miners, 
who  were  almost  all  piece-workers,  were  also  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  eight  hours’  movement. 

Mr.Giffen(2)  stated  that  a legal  eight  hours’  day,  generally 
enforced,  would  be  injurious  to  the  workers,  and  that  trade 
and  local  option  would  be  unworkable,  owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  both  of  defining  the  limits  of  each  trade 
and  of  effecting  the  necessary  registration  of  members. 
The  only  practicable  method,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  certain  specified  trades  by 
direct  enactment.  A proposal  based  on  this  principle  was 
made  by  Mr.  Harford,!3)  representing  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  who  desired  an 
Act  to  be  passed  limiting  the  hours  of  railway  servants  to 
eight  per  day  for  signalmen  and  other  specially  busy 
classes,  and  to  ten  for  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Hardern,( ) 
representing  tbe  Co-operative  Union,  declared  that  co-opera- 
tive managers  would  be  opposed  to  any  Eight  Hours  Act 
except  one  applying  to  the  cotton  trade  universally,  ami 
accompanied  by  similar  enactments  on  the  part  of  foreign 
legislatures  in  respect  of  the  same  industry. 
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[§628.1  528.  Mr.  FenwickC)  traced  the  growth  of  trade  union 

Ststsregu-  opinion  on  the  subject  of  State  interference  with  the  hours 
Ution:  0t  adult  male  labour  as  follows:— The  question  was  first 

fSunion  discussed  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Bradford,  in 
^SioB.  1888,  where  the  meeting  instructed  its  Parliamentary  Com- 
concerning.  j()  take  a vote  of  the  members  of  the  various  unions 

on  the  following  questions : — 

(n.)  Are  you  ir.  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  working  day  ? 
(5.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  it  being  obtained  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? 

Only  those  that,  voted  “Aye”  in  the  first  case  were 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  second.  In  answer 
to  the  first  question,  the  number  of  persons  sending  replies 
was  107)046.  The  total  membership  of  societies  taking  part 
in  the  ballot  was  178,376.  voting  aS  follows: — “Ayes,” 
39,656;  “ Noes,”  67,390.  In  answer  to  the  second,  40,794 
replies  were  returned,  of  which  28,511  were  “Ayes,”  and 
12,283  were  Noes.”  At  the  Congress  held  at  Dundee, 
however,  in  1889,  a motion  to  reject  the  result  of  the  plebes- 
cite  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  returns  was 
carried,  after  a protracted  debate,  by  a large  majority  of 
the  delegates  ; but  in  the  following  year  the  delegates  as- 
sembled at  Liverpool  were  induced  for  the  first  time  to 
pass  a resolution  in  favour  of  a legal  eight  hours’  day. 
The  number  of  delegates  was  457.  There  were  193 
“Ayes,”  155  “Noes,”  and  109  abstentions.  At  Newcastle, 
in  the  following  year,  the  same  motion  was  put,  and  there 
was  a proportional  gain  of  52  for  the  “ Ayes  ” ; but  at 
Glasgow,  in  1892,  the  motion  was  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  trade  exemption,  and  was  carried 
with  a proportional  loss  for  the  “ Ayes  ” of  50.  The 
different  results  of  the  voting  by  delegates  and  by  plebes- 
cite  respectively,  is  due  partly  to  the  different  sizes  of  the 
constituencies,  hut  chiefly  to  the.  different  majorities  by 
which  the  delegates  are  elected.  The  present  instructions 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  are  to  promote  a Bill, 
regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  hut  admitting  the  principle 
of  trade  exemption. 

TOkh°SiS  52!>'  An  in  working  a 48  hours  week  has 

experiment  been  made  by  Mr.  Allan, (=)  a marine  engine  builder, 
inworkinfi.  Sunderland,  who  explained  that  the  IS  hours  rule  had 
been  in  operation  in  his  firm  for  12  months.  The  daily 
hours  are  eight  and  three-quarters  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  tour  and  a quarter  on  Saturday.  No  overtime  is 
worked,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Between  300  and 
•100  men  are  employed.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  day. 
When  the  shorter  hours  were  introduced,  Mr.  Allan  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  men  whereby  they  should  accept  a 
5 per  cent,  reduction  in  wages,  to  be  restored  if  no  loss  of 
production  proved  to  be  the  result.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  5 per  cent.  was  restored,  there  being  no  loss  of 
production,  so  that  the  men  now  receive  as  much  for  the 
48  hours  as  they  did  formerly  for  the  53  hours  per  week. 
In  fact,  the  men  did  not  really  do  more  than  48  hours’ 
work  per  week  under  the  old  system.  They  are  now  much 
more  punctual,  and  the  improvement  in  this  and  other 
respects,  visible  at  the  time  of  the  change,  is  being  steadily 
maintained. 


3.  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT* 


Division  of 
“8  subject. 


,®>eeol. 

sclivist 
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530.  State  and  municipal  employment  was  regarded 
by  Messrs.  Munn.p)  Webb.C,.  and  Uyndnian,(r')  repre- 
senting the  “ collectivist  ” school,  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  They  regarded  it,  first  as  a political 
principle,  and  afterwards  as  a political  programme, 
and  though  from  both  noints  of  view  they  advocated  its 
extension,  they  did  so  from  each  point  of  view  in  a different 
degree.  The  principle  was  defined  by  Mr.  Webb,  as 
being  “the  subjection  of  all  industrial  relations  to  the 
“ deliberate  and  conscious  control  of  the  State.”  And,  as 
a step  towards  the  ultimate  realisation  of  that  principle, 
it  was  desired  to  organise  all  local  industries  under  local 
political  authorities,  both  municipal  and  county.  But 
complete  limnicipnJisation  and  complete  nationalisation  of 
industry  were  alike  excluded  by  the  witnesses  from  their 
immediate  political  programme. 

531.  Now,  though  that  programme  consists  entirely  of  a 
series  of  attempts  to  apply  the  collectivist  principle  defined 
above  to  existing  industrial  conditions,  it  contains  certain 
items  which  future  programmes,  based  on  a more  complete 
application  of  the  same  principle,  would  contradict.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mann  declared  his  present  policy  to  be  to  assist  the 
existing  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  syndicates, 
trusts,  and  rings.  While  admitting  that  these  combina- 
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tions  had  often  been  productive  of  great  evil,  where  un-  [§  631.3 
accompanied  by  “ proper  combinations  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  he  contended  that  they  were  worthy  of  approval 
both  in  themselves  and  as  a possible  approximation  to  the 
collectivist  system.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  collectivists  and  the  co-operative  movement. 

Both  Mr.  Mann(')  and  Mr.  Hyndman(^)  declared  it  to  be 
their  present  policy  to  support  co-operative  societies.  The 
latter,  however,  used  the  term  co-operation  in  a sense 
apparently  synonymous  with  collectivism  itself.  While 
objecting  to  anything  likely  to  convert  the  workers  into  small 
capitalists,  he  declared  that  both  strikes  and  periodical 
depressions  of  trade  must  continue  to  recur  until  the  com- 
munity adopts  co-operation  instead  of  competition  as  the 
basis  of  production.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  attached 
by  Mr.  Hyndman  to  “ co-operation  ” in  this  passage,  he 
definitely  declared  himself  to  be  a supporter  of  co-operation 
in  the  true  sense  when  lie  was  explaining  his  immediate 
practical  proposals.  The  State,  he  said,  should  at  once 
proceed  to  establish  a connexion  between  all  its  industrial 
enterprises  and  the  co-operative  societies.  Mr.  Mann(3) 
expressed  a wish  that  productive  co-operative  societies 
would  rise  up  in  sufficient  strength  and  number  to  com- 
pete with  firms  that  net  unfairly  towards  their  workmen 
and  the  public.  This  witness  was,  however,  an  advocate 
of  common  as  opposed  to  sectional  control  rather  than  of 
any  particular  collectivist  system,  and  he  stated  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence  that  this  common  control  could  he 
brought  about  equally  by  State  and  municipal  organisa- 
tion of  industry,  and  by  the  extension  of  co-operative  or 
trade  union  effort  regulating  industry  in  the  common 
interest.  Mr.  Maxwell,(4)  representing  the  Co-operative 
Union,  was  quite  ready  to  welcome  an  alliance  between 
the  co-operative  and  the.  collectivist  movements,  but, 
as  he  was  careful  to  point  out,  only  up  to  the  point 
where  their  interests  became  mutually  antagonistic, 
Municipalities,  he  said,  should  he  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  direction  of  productive  industry,  but  only  in 
those  spheres  in  which  co-operation  has  failed  or  cannot 
hope  to  succeed.  1-lc  did  not  know,  ho  added,  of  any 
industries  as  applied  to  which  co-operation  was  certain  to 
fail.  If  there  were  any,  he  would  support  the  claim  of 
municipal  or  mutual  organisations  to  undertake  them  as 
against  the  claim  of  individuals  or  companies,  since  muni- 
cipalities and  Government  partake  of  the  nature  of  co- 
operative organisations  in  so  far  as  they  are  representative 
of  the  people.  But  no  municipality  or  Government  ought 
to  compete  against,  or  to  supplant,  voluntary  co-operative 
effort.  It  would  seem  to  be  essential,  therefore,  in  sum- 
marising the  evidence  given  under  this  head,  to  keep  the 
portions  relating  to  the  collectivist  principle  and  the 
portions  relating  to  the  collectivist  programme  as  far  as 
possible  distinct,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  distinction  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  programme  is  provisional  whereas  the  principled 
permanent. 

532.  The  programme,  as  sketched  by  the  witnesses,  is  as  state  owner, 
follows: — State  ownership  and  administration  of  railways  ship  and 
and  canals;  municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  “dministra- 
land,  water  and  gas  supplies,  tramways,  artisans'  dwellings,  railways, 
hospitals,  and  docks,  and  the  establishment  by  munici- 
palities of  factories  and  workshops.  State  ownership  and 
administration  of  railways  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Mann, 

Webb,  and  Hyndman.  In  reference  to  this  point,  Mr. 

Mann(r‘)  said  : It  is  expedient,  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  and  the  public,  who  control  the  Government,  for 
negotiations  to  be  opened  without  delay  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  some  other  Department  of  State  with  the  view  of 
taking  over  the  management  of  railways.  Instead  of  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  a body  of  shareholders,  the  public 
authority  should  aim  both  at  making  travelling  as  cheap 
as  possible,  and  also  at  releasing  railway  employes  from 
the  long  hours  and  other  hardships  which  they  are  at 
present  called  upon  to  endure.  The  fact  that  the  State 
railways  in  foreign  countries  compare,  in  some  respects, 
unfavourably  with  those  managed  by  private  companies  in 
this  country  does  not  weaken  the  case  in  favour  of  public 
control,  because  in  those  countries  public  opinion  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the  industrial  policy  of  the 
various  Governments  on  the  right  lines.  Mr.  Webb’s(s) 
evidence  was  to  a similar  effect.  He  said:  A desirable 
extension  of  the  States'  industrial  functions  would  be  the 
acquisition  of  railways,  which  are  already  subjected  to  a 

Eood  deal  of  State  regulation.  They  should  be  taken  over 
y purchase  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  German  railway  system  have 
lately  been  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  both  Government 
and  nation  are  satisfied  with  the  result.  One  great 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[1 63-2.3  advantage  of  such  a change  being  adopted  in  this  country 
would  ho  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the  excessive  and 
criminal  hours  now  worked  by  railway  employes.  Where 
such  hours  are  now  worked  the  State  might  fairly  demand 
an  abatement  in  the  purchase  price,  just  as  if  it  were  taking 
over  a house  in  a bad  sanitary  condition.  No  harm  would 
result  from  the  substitution  of  a single  public  monopoly 
for  a number  of  competing  companies.  A monopoly  iu 
private  hands  is,  no  doubt,  not  so  efficiently  conducted  as 
an  undertaking  that  has  competitors  to  face,  as  is  proved 
by  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  southern  railways, 
where  competition  is  slight,  to  the  northern  railways,  where 
it  is  severe,  but  the  case  of  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  authority  is  different.  Mr.  Hyndman(')  also 
expressed  himself  as  follows : The  first  industry  that  the 
State  should  take  over  is  the  railways.  They  are  the  great 
highways  of  the  country,  but  they  have  been  converted  by 
capitalist  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  past  from  being 
worked  in  the  interests  of  the  community  to  being  worked 
in  those  of  shareholders  and  directors.  The  cost  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  this  vast  property  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  about  1,100,000,0001.,  but  the  money 
would  be  well  spent.  On  becoming  possessed  of  the  means 
of  transport,  the  State  should  at  once  proceed  to  reduce  its 
cost.  At  present  the  English  railways  are  managed  far 
less  economically  than  those  of  other  countries.  The  New 
York  Central  Railway,!2)  for  example,  compares  very 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  the  London  and  North 
Western.  During  1891,  the  average  train  loads  on  the 
former  line  were  250  tons,  and  the  working  expenses 
■l2S5d.  per  ton  per  mile ; whereas  on  the  latter  the  average 
train  loads  were  only  65  tons,  while  the  working  expenses 
amounted  to  'S5Sd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Yet,  on  the  English 
line,  77  per  cent,  of  the  goods  traffic  is  in  minerals, 
whereas  on  the  American  line  only  30  per  cent,  is  so  com- 
posed. The  New  York  Central  Railway,  moreover,  pays 
higher  wages  than  the  London  and  North  Western,  and  at 
the  same  time  charges  less  than  one  third  as  much  for  its 

Slate  owner-  533.  State  acquisition  of  canals  was  mentioned  only  by 

administra-  Mr.  Hj  ndiiian(3),  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  bare 
Jjunof  proposal,  unsupported  by  any  special  facts  or  arguments. 
Mnnicipali-  534.  The  proposals  as  to  municipalisation  were  less 
saner,.  specific.  While  including  them  in  their  political  pro- 
Mueerain  gramme,  the  witnesses  who  made  them  recognised  that,  the 
n|r  expediency  of  their  adoption  depended  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  municipality.  In  some  cases,  the 
proposals  have  already  been  adopted;  in  others,  perhaps, 
they  would  be  premature.  Mr.  Webb(4)  considered  that 
no  industrial  enterprise  should  ever  be  taken  over  by  a 
municipality  until  it  could  be  so  taken  over  with  advan- 
tage, although,  he  added,  the  advantage  need  not  necessarily 
be  pecuniary  ; and  Mr.  Man  rip)  stated  that  no  municipality 
should  be  compelled  to  assume  more  industrial  functions 
than  it  desired,  hut  that  they  should  all  adopt  a general 
policy  of  extension,  and  that,  when  they  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment for  (rowers  in  furtherance  of  such  a policy,  Parliament 
should  show  no  reluctance  to  grant  them.  The  following 
programme  was,  however,  prepared  as  a sort  of  working 
model  to  guide  the  action  of  the  municipalities  in  the 
immediate  future. 

owners  Sip  535.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  land 
and  admin-  was  the  first  subject  considered.  In  this  connexion,  Mr. 
stratum  of  Mann(#)  held  that  Parliament  should  show  a readiness  to 
land.  grant  the  petitions  of  county  and  town  councils  for  power 
to  obtain  land  from  owners  at  a fair  price,  to  be  let  out  at 
fair  terms,  as  small  holdings  to  labourers.  Mr.  Webb, 0 
moreover,  said  that  it  was,  generally  speaking,  desirable  for 
a municipality  to  purchase  land  wherever  it  was  practicable. 
Whether  it  Should  farm  its  land  through  a bailiff  or  let  it 
out  t,o  tenants  was  a mere  question  of  policy  and  business 
capacity,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  With  reference  to  London,  Mr. 
Webb  considered  that,  though  it  would  probably  pay  to 
purchase  the  site  of  the  metropolis  at  present  prices  in 
view  of  a probable  rise  in  its  value,  it  would  be  better  to 
tax  the  grounds  landlords  before  buying  them  out  and,  by 
raising  the  rates,  perhaps  eventually  to  20s.  in  the  £,  to 
reduce  rents,  and  so  depreciate  the  property.  He  also 
approved  of  a proposal  made  by  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  in  question  should  be  valued,  and  the 
London  County  Council  empowered  to  take  it  over  at  any 
future  time  at  its  value  to-day,  plus  compensation  to  the 
owners  for  improvement.  This  proposal,  he  contended, 
was  just,  for,  inasmuch  as  any  rise  in  the  unearned  incre- 
ment would  be  caused  by  the  community,  the  community 
would  have  perfect  right  to  intercept  it.  In  opposition  to 
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Mr.  Webb,  Sir  Thomas  Ferrer, t1)  a member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  quoted  the  expressed  opinion  of  Lord 
Hobhouse,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  such  landed  property  as 
the  Council  already  possesses,  to  the  effect  that  the  less  of 
that  kind  of  property  the  Council  had  to  manage  the 
better. 

536.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  the 
water  supply  was  edvocated  by  Messrs.  Mann(2)  and 
Webb(3)  as  being  a practicable  immediate  reform  in  many 
cases.  The  latter  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
municipalities  should  supply  the  water  without  charge  to 
the  consumers,  and  pointed  out  that,  even  at  the  present 
time,  there  was  communism  with  regard  to  this  commodity, 
inasmuch  as  every  man  used  water  according  to  his  pleasure! 
and  paid  for  it  according  to  his  means. 

537.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  the  gas 
supply  also  was  advocated  by  the  same  witnesses.!4)  In 
this  case,  however,  Mr.  Webb(s)  doubled  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  allow  consumers  to  consume  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  irrespective  of  their  payments,  although  the 
gain  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  present  costly 
system  of  measuring  would  certainly  be  great.  He  (jointed 
out,  moreover,  that  in  no  single  case  where  gasworks  had 
passed  under  the  management  of  municipalities  in  England, 
had  it  ever  been  seriously  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  hand  them  over  again  to  a 
private  company. 

538.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  tram- 
ways was  also  advocated  by  Mr.  Webb.(“)  Under  certain 
circumstances,  he  thought,  they  ought  to  run  free  of  charge. 
Indeed,  he  considered  it  probable  that  the  difficult  problem 
of  housing  the  poor  of  our  cities  would  never  be  solved 
without  a very  liberal  service  of  free  public  tramways 
between  the  centre  and  the  suburbs. 

539.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  was  desired  by  the  same  witr.ess.(')  They  should, 
he  thought,  be  provided  at  an  improved  quality  rather 
than  at  reduced  rents,  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  of  any  such 
reduction  would  probably  bn  intercepted  in  the  form  of 
reduced  wages  by  the  tenants’  employers. 

540.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  hos- 
pitals(H)  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webb,  to  be  extended. 
They  are  already,  he  urged,  supported  mainly  out  of  the 
rates,  and,  inasmuch  as  private  subscription  is  a very  ob- 
jectionable mode  ofmaintaining  public  services,  they  should 
be  supported  out  of  the  public  funds  entirely.  Mr. 
Giffen,(°)  moreover,  so  far  supported  Mr.  Webb  on  this 
point  as  to  say  that  the  application  of  State  action  and 
expenditure  to  the  control  and  endowment  of  public 
hospitals  would  be  more  beneficial  than  the  application  of 
the  same  forces  to  insurance  against  accidents  and  old  age. 

541.  Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  docks 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,(‘»)  with  special  reference 
to  the  docks  of  London.  On  this  point,  however,  Mr. 
Webb!11)  was  not  quite  in  agreement  with  his  fellow  witness, 
for,  while  approving  of  the  municipalisation  of  docks  as  a 
matter  of  general  principle,  in  the  particular  case  of  London 
ht  thought  it  would  be  better  to  entrust  the  management 
to  a body  like  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Trust  than 
to  a committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  because 
bodies  outside  the  county  of  London,  such  as  the  munici- 
pality of  West  Ham,  are  concerned.  The  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Trust,  he  explained,  is  elected  by  the  payers 
of  101.  a year  in  dock  dues.  This,  he  admitted,  was 
certainly  u very  restricted  electorate,  but  the  body  elected 
was,  at  all  events,  a responsible  public  authority,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying-  on  its  work  with  a view  to  the  in- 
terests cf  the  public  rather  than  of  a body  of  shareholders. 
Even  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,(»)  who,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
regarded  Mr.  Mann’s  scheme  of  municipalisation,  and  all 
similar  schemes,  with  unqualified  disapproval,  appeared  to  be 
supporting  Mr.  Webb’s  proposal  with  reference  to  the  docks 
of  London,  when  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  re-organisation 
under  one  control,  but  contended  that  it  should  be  a control 
by  a body  representing  the  trade,  perhaps  including  the 
workers,  and  not  by  a municipal  council.  Mr.  Mann(13) 
prefaced  the  exposition  of  his  own  scheme  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  London  Docks, 
and  by  pointing  out  that  the  Bristol  Corporation  had  formed  a 
precedent  for  this  departure  in  municipalisation,  by  pur- 
chasing the  Portishead  and  Avonmouth  Docks — a circum* 
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. ...  , stance  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webb,(')  who  stated  that 
' although  the.  said  Corporation  had  been  obliged  to  make 
the  purchase  at  a sum  that  has  caused  an  annual  deficit  to 
occur  in  the  actual  dock  accounts,  they  had,  in  so  doing, 
saved  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Bristol.  At  present,  said 
Mr.  Mann,(2)  the  Port  of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
companies,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  the  London 
and  St.  Katherine’s,  the  East  and  West  India,  the  Surrey 
Commercial,  and  the  Millwall,  Dock  Companies ; but,  for 
ordinary  business  purposes,  the  London  and  St.  Katherine’s 
and  the  East  and  West  India  Companies  are  amalgamated 
under  one  administrative  body,  called  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee.  This  committee  controls  the  St. 
Katherine’s,  the  London,  the  West  India,  the  East  India, 
the  Victoria,  the  Albert,  and  the  Tilbury  Docks.  The 
Surrey  Commercial  Company  controls  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  at  Rotherhithe;  and  the  Millwall  Company, 
the  Millwall  Docks  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar.  In 
addition  to  these  docks,  there  is  a small  one  at  Limeliouse, 
under  the  control  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  and  Dock  Com- 
pany ; the  Poplar  Dock  at  Blackwall,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  North  London  Railway  Company ; and  another, 
small  in  itself,  but  with  large  warehouses,  belonging  to  the 
Midland  Railway  Company.  Now,  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  25,000  dock  labourers  for  the  whole  year  is 
1 7s  , and  the  difference  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  as 
between  one  man  and  another  is  determined,  not  by 
different  rates  of  payment  for  different  degrees  of  skill, 
but  by  different  degrees  of  regularity  in  their  employment. 
Thus,  8,000  men  earn  an  average  weekly  wage  of  34s.; 
5,000,  22s.  j 5,000, 14s. ; 5,000,  10s. ; an\d  5,000,  only  5s. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  proved  by  these  figures,  the 
disorganisation  of  the  docks  is  such  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  port  unless  each 
separate  dock  is  surrounded  by  sufficient  men  to  meet  its 
maximum  individual  requirements.  Mr.  Booth’s  proposal 
that  information  a3  to  vacancies  and  facility  of  transit 
from  dock  to  dock,  should  be  afforded,  is  of  doubtful 
practicability,  for  it  requires : First,  an  agreement  to  be 
made  on  the  point  among  the  various  employers,  of  whom 
some  arc  individuals,  some  are  companies,  some  sub-con- 
tractors,  and  some  gangs  of  men,  but  no  one  of  whom  poses 
as  a philanthropic  body,  or  is  likely  to  countenance 
concerted  action.  Secondly,  it  requires  a fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  transit.  And,  thirdly,  it  requires  an 
obliteration  of  the  feelings  of  resentment  with  which  a work- 
man from  a strange  dock  is  regarded  by  both  employers 
and  employed.  Regularity  of  employment,  therefore,  can 
be  guaranteed,  so  Mr.  Mann  concluded,  only  by  substituting 
a common  authority  for  the  present  sectional  control,  and  by 
making  the  dock  area  more  compact.  The  employers^) 
themselves,  he  added,  are  favourable  to  the  settlement  of 
of  some  common  control,  but  they  want  it  to  take  the  form 
of  a dock  trust,  such  as  lias  been  formed  in  the  cases  of  the 
Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Mersey,  whereas, 
under  the  scheme  about  to  be  proposed,  the  management  is 
given  to  the  London  County  Council,  as  more  representative 
of  the  workers.  The  scheme^)  is  as  follows : — First,  for 
the  Government  to  hold  a public  inquiry  into  the  present 
administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and  the  relations  of 
that  Port  with  its  competitors  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Secondly,  for  the  London  County  Council,  furnished  with 
the  knowledge  afforded  by  the  said  inquiry,  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  take  over  the  docks  bv  compulsory 
purchase,  and  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds.  Thirdly, 
for  the  Council,  on  entering  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, to  put  into  execution  the  engineering  scheme  drawn 
up  and  put  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Mann  himself,  and  approved 
of  by  Mr.  Cheesewright,  an  engineer  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  dock  work,  who  estimated  the  cost  at 
6,684,0002.,  excluding  the  purchase  of  land.  The  effect  of 
the  execution  of  this  vast  work  was  explained  by  Mr.  Mann 
to  be  to  bring  the  docks  nearer  together  and  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  distribution,  thereby  obviating  of  the  work 
of  reloading  into  trucks  and  lighters,  and  so  enabling 
the  work  of  the  port  to  be  performed  with  75000  fewer 
men  than  are  at  present,  required,  and  11,000  fewer  than 
are  at  present  hanging  about  the  docks.  As  to  the 
expediency  of  effecting  this  saving  of  labour,  Mr.  Mann 
contended  that  the  employment  at  present  furnished  in 
connexion  with  work  that  the  adoption  of  the  _ scheme 
would  make  unnecessary  was  very  irregular,  and,  theref  ore, 
had  better  not  be  furnished  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  calls  into 
existence  a class  of  workers  whom  it  cannot  enable  to  live 
decent  lives.  Fourthly,  for  the  Council  to  cause  all  its 
dock  employes  to  be  registered,  and  to  give  all  the  men  on 
the  register  permanent  employment  and  a complete 
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monopoly  of  the  work.  “ Casual  ” labour  would  thus  be  [§  641 1 
entirely  abolished.  The  construction  of  the  new  docks, 
however,  would  furnish  seven  years’  employment  to  the 
“casuals”  displaced,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
would  be  absorbed  into  other  industries,  where  a regulation 
of  the  working  hours  would  create  vacancies  for  them, 
unless,  as  is  hoped,  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London 
increased  sufficiently  to  provide  them  with  places  on  the 
regular  staff  of  the  docks.  In  any  case,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  “ casuals  ” would  only  be  temporary,  for 
men  would  no  longer  crowd  to  the  docks  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  chance  of  work  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  chance  at  all.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer’s  criticising) 
on  this  scheme  was  as  follows : — Mr.  Mann’s  proposal,  he 
said,  is  open  to  many  grave  objections.  Apart  from  the 
engineering  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  which 
appear  to  be  very  great,  its  adoption  would,  accordiug  to 
Mr.  Mann’s  own  admission,  involve  the  discharge  of  about 
12,000  men.  Furthermore,  whether  compensation  be  paid 
for  tlie  displacement  of  the  existing  docks  or  not,  the 
capital  invested  in  them  would  in  either  case  be  wasted. 

Again,  the  scheme  would  increase  the  local  congestion  of 
traffic,  and  would  necessitate  the  making  of  new  thorough- 
fares to  relieve  it.  The  dangers  of  navigation,  moreover, 
would  be  intensified  by  bringing  the  large  steamers  up  so 
high.  And,  finally,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  County 
Council  would  manage  the  docks  so  well  as  the  existing 
authorities.  For  years,  there  has  been  a constant  struggle 
to  transfer  docks,  harbours,  &c.,  from  the  hands  of  munici- 
palities to  those  of  dock  and  harbour  trusts  or  other  bodies 
representing  the  trade,  because  the  former  used  to  make 
use  of  their  control  of  the  highways  of  commerce  to  tax 
the  trade  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  rate- 
payers. 

542.  The  last  item  in  the  collectivist  programme,  as 
presented  to  the  Commission  in  the  division  of  the  evidence  an(j  „drami- 
at  present  under  review,  was  the  establishment  by  municipal 
bouies  of  factories  and  workshops,  &c.,  for  the  performance  an(j  Work- 
of  their  own  productive  work,  instead  of  giving  it  out  to  shops, 
contractors.  According  to  Messrs.  Mann(!)  and  Webb,(sj 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  for  municipalities 
to  manufacture  clothes  for  the  use  of  their  own  servants, 
the  latter  pointing  out  that  this  reform  stood  on  a,  different 
footing  to  the  rest,  in  that  it  involved  the  principle  of 
opening  new  businesses  instead  of  merely  acquiring  busi- 
nesses started  by  others.  This  proposal  was  criticised  by 
Sir  Thomas  Favrer(4)  at  some  length.  He  said:  While 

there  is  no  doubt  that  a public  body  is  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  a private  individual  in  dealing 
with  its  contractors,  inasmuch  as  any  subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  the  contract  is  made  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
suspicion,  yet  the  dangers  and  difficulties  surrounding  the 
alternative  plan  of  the  public  body  undertaking  the  direct 
conduct  of  its  work  are  far  greater  and  more  numerous. 

In  cases  where  machine  work  is  a large  element  of  the  cost, 
all  the  conditions  that  make  the  intervention  of  a contractor 
beneficial  are  present.  There  must  be  an  adequate  super- 
intending staff  and  a sufficient  body  of  permanent  foremen, 
and  on  their  efficiency  the  success  of  the  application  of  the 
machine  labour  and  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  work 
must  depend.  There  must  be  an  adequate  plant  and 
suitable  buildings  suitably  situated.  That  plant  must  be 
adequately  and  regularly  employed,  so  as  to  be  up  to  date 
and  in  the  highest  efficiency,  and  it  must  be  renewed  and 
replaced  so  as  to  lie  in  line  with  every  improvement  and 
every  fresh  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labour  which 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  modem  production.  Now,  if 
we  assume  that  a public  body  excludes  the  contractor  and 
takes  his  place,  then  it  must  adopt  these  special  conditions. 

’["here  will  be  small  room  for  saving  the  contractors’ 
profits,  for  adequate  industrial  prizes  in  the  shape  of  high 
reward  and  remuneration  must  be  given  to  the  staff  if  the 
best  men  are  to  be  secured  in  competition  with  analogous 
private  enterprise.  Again,  regular  employment  must  be 
provided.  A public  body  cannot  undertake  private  work 
as  a stop-gap,  and  workshops  that  stand  still  are  quickly 
out  of  gear.  If  work  does  not  come  naturally,  work  must 
be  made,  and  whatever  objection  may  be  urged  against  the 
performance  by  public  bodies  of  their  necessary  work, 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  tbeir  performance  of  work 
for  which  there  is  no  demand.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer’s 
argument  on  this  point  was  repeated  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,(s) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  who 
deprecated  the  establishment  of  municipal  workshops  on 
this  very  ground,  that  the  employment  they  would  provide 
would  be  outside  the  market  demand,  and  would  therefore 
involve  a large  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Members  of  trades 
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[§842.]  unions,  he  adder],  naturally  desire  to  see  the  unemployed 
provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  but  to  comply  with  this 
desire  would  be  to  increase  the  pauperised  class  which  it  is 
sought  to  eliminate,  and  to  enable  the  worst  class  of 
labourers  to  compete  at  an  advantage  with  the  class 
immediately  above  them.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,(‘)  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the  non-competitive 
character  of  municipal  enterprise.  Public  and  municipal 
production,  he  said,  means  the  reduction  and  extinction  of 
all  the  conditions  that  make  for  competition,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  industry  which  does  not  depend  upon  com- 
petition for  life  and  progress.  In  a few,  the  stages  of  rest 
may  be  of  some  duration,  hut  the  general  tendency  of  all 
is  to  recast  the  methods  of  production,  more  or  less  radically, 
from  year  to  year.  A varied  demand  and  a vigorous 
competition  can  alone  create  and  maintain  that  wholesome 
state  of  progress,  which,  in  a purely  industrial  community, 
struggling  with  rivals  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  the 
sole  condition  of  existence.  Probably  in  10  years,  the 
most  modern  and  costly  plant,  and  the  most  advanced  and 
enthusiastic  staff,  would  have  dropped  hopelessly  behind  in 
the  industrial  struggle,  if  limited  to  employment  by  public 
bodies  and  upon  public  work.  Yet  again,  in  oases  where 
hand  labour  is  the  leading  element  of  cost,  the  system  of 
contracting  is  especially  advantageous  because  of  the  extra 
need  of  the  master’s  supervision.  Hand  labour,  unlike 
machine  labour,  furnishes  wide  room  for  misapplication 
and  waste  of  labour,  and  for  variations  in  the  quality  of 
labour.  It  is,  therefore,  universally  found  to  require 
exceptional  care  in  organisation  and  control,  and  such  care 
cannot  be  reasonably  looked  for  where  no  adequate  interest 
in  its  exercise  is  involved.  The  contractor  stands  to  lose  as 
well  as  to  win.  The  workman  knows  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  he  knows  further  that  the  contractor  is  his  unfettered 
employer,  and  is  resolved  to  get  full  work  for  full  wages 
under  penalty  of  discharge.  If  the  case  were  one  of 
a public  body,  employing  directly  a more  or  less  permanent 
body  of  workmen,  supervised  by  salaried  officials,  the 
conditions  would  rather  favour  “ nursing  the  job  ” than  its 
prompt  and  economical  execution,  and  the  stimulants  and 
cheeks  of  the  contract  system  would  be  wanting.  The 
public  body  cannot  lose.  The  officials  and  the  workman 
know  this  also,  and  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  direct  conduct  by  municipalities 
of  productive  industrial  enterprises  is  undesirable. 

Municipal  543.  No  further  immediate  proposal  was  made  by  any  of. 
policy  in  the  the  witnesses.  Evidence  was  given,  however,  as  to  the  policy 
industrial  w','c*1  the  municipalities  ought  to  pursue  with  reference  to 
under-  the  management  of  these  industrial  undertakings.  In 
takings.  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  they  should,  according 
to  Mr.  Webb,(s)  both  increase  the  burden  of  rates  on  the 
owners  of  real  property  and  raise  loans  on  the  security 
which  the  rates  afford.  And,  in  regard  to  their  employes, 
both  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Mann  agreed  in  thinking!3)  that 
they  should  set  a good  example  to  private  employers  by 
keeping  their  wages,  if  possible,  slightly  in  advance  of 
those  paid  by  the  best  paying  firm  in  the  same  line  of 
business  in  the  town — a policy  which  should  be  easy  for 
them,  because  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  profits.  They  should  also  endeavour  always  to 
arrange  their  work  m such  a way  as  to  dovetail  with  the 
experienced  irregularity  of  employment  under  private  firms, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  anticipate  future  work  in  order  to 
provide  employment  for  those  out  of  work  at  present,  Mr. 
Webb  adding  that  the  predicament  where  the  municipali- 
ties would  no  longer  have  any  work  to  give  the  unem- 
ployed was  very  remote,  because  their  sphere  of  industrial 
action  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  Boards  of  guard- 
ians,!'1) moreover,  should  no  longer  confine  themselves  to 
granting  charitable  relief,  but  should  make  some  kind  of 
reasonable  and  honourable  provision  for  exceptional  cases 
of  temporary  distress,  inasmuch  as  public  charity  is  only 
one  degree  less  demoralising  than  private,  and  should  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  very  last  extremity.  Private  em- 
ployers, Mr.  Webb  went  on  to  say,  might,  and  in  some 
oases  do,  do  much  good  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
But,  even  if  they  did  as  much  as  could  be  desired,  the 
municipalisation  of  industry  would  still  be  advisable,  for 
whatever  reforms  we  effected  by  a municipality  in  the  con- 
dition of  its  employes  are  really  effected  by  the  employes 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  majority  of  the 
electorate  constituting  the  municipal  authority.  The 
workers  are  thus  virtually  their  own  employers,  and,  as 
such,  have  responsibilities  which  tend  greatly  to  elevate 
their  character.  As  their  own  employers,  moreover,  they 
can  guarantee  that  the  advantages  in  the  matter  of  wages 
and  hours,  &c.,  which  they  have  gained  in  good  times, 


* 2l‘  **•  (!)  Digest.  V 20.  <»)  Digest,  pp.  17  and  21. 


will  not  be  taken  away  from  them  in  bad  without  their  [§  a 

consent.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  experience  of  munici-  J 

palities  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Tom  Mann!1)  further 
stated  that,  while  conducting  their  industrial  enterprises  on 
the  lines  here  laid  down,  the  in  uuicipalities  sh  ould  at  the  same 
time  endeavourto  save  enough  in  their  corporate  capacities  to 
provide  funds  for  still  further  extensions  in  the  future,  with 
a view  to  ultimately  becoming  both  proprietors  and  managers 
of  all  industrial  undertakings  within  their  jurisdiction 
Many  of  the  arguments  urged  against  this  policy  arc  to 
be  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Farrer’s  evidence  on  municipal 
workshops  summarised  above.  Additional  arguments  are 
given  in  the  course  of  his  criticism  of  the  industrial  policy 
of  the  London  County  Council, 0 which  is,  in  many 
respects,  modelled  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  That  policy,  he  contended,  was  not 
only  unjust  to  the  ratepayers,  but  would  involve  a private 
firm  in  bankruptcy.  It  consists  in  an  attempt  to  raise 
wages  artifically  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  both  wages 
and  profits  must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  the  produce, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  increasing  production  that  wages  can 
be  permanently  and  universally  raised.  It  is  impossible 
to  divide  a shilling  amongst  12  men  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  2d.  to  each.  Not  being  able  to  make  its  high  wages 
universal,  the  council  must  necessarily  pursue  a policy  of 
favouritism  in  taking  workmen  into  its  service.  In  order 
to  restore  the  balance,  moreover,  the  council  associates  with 
its  policy  of  overpayment  as  applied  to  manual  labour,  a 
scarcely  less  pernicious  policy  of  underpaying  mental 
labour.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  policy  must  be 
condemned. 

544.  It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  from  the  collectivist  'fhecpl. 
programme  to  the  collectivist  principle — the  principle  of 
subjecting  all  the  industry  of  the  country  to  the  conscious 

ana  deliberate  control  of  the  political  authority.  Three 
witnesses,  Messrs.  Mann,  Webb,  and  Hyndman,  defended 
the  principle,  and  one,  viz.,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  attacked 
it.  The  three  collectivist  witnesses,  however,  while  sup- 
porting the  same  general  conclusion,  arrived  at  it  by  some- 
what different,  through  not  mutually  inconsistent,  argu- 
ments, and,  for  this  reason,  it  seems  advisable  to  treat  the 
evidence  of  each  of  them  separately. 

545.  Mr.  Ilyndman’s  evidence, (3)  being  not  so  much  a Mr.  Hynd- 
defence  of  the  collectivist  system  lie  advocated  as  an  attack  theory 
upon  the  individualist*  system  he  desired  to  supersede, 

may  most  conveniently  be  summarised  first.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect : — The  whole  system  of  relations  between 
the  various  parties  in  the  industrial  world  is  based  upon  a 
series  of  antagonisms,  a state  of  affairs  which  is  little  short 
of  anarchical.  First,  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
wage  earners  and  the  owners  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, the  former  desiring  to  increase  wages  and  the 
latter  to  keep  them  down.  Secondly,  there  is  an  antagon- 
ism among  employers  competing  for  profit.  Thirdly,  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  the  over-organisation  of  the 
armies  of  production  and  the  entire  absence  of  regulation 
in  regard  to  distribution.  Fourthly,  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  the  commodities  themselves  and  the  money  which 
forms  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  means  of  payment  and 
the  standard  of  value.  Fifthly,  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  producers  and  middlemen.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
an  antagonism  between  town  and  country.  Strikes  are 
the  unconscious  manifestations  of  the  revolt  of  the  wage 
earners  against  their  conditions  of  life.  So,  too,  the 
periodical  depressions  of  trade — we  are  now  suffering  from 
the  ninth  that  has  set  in  during  the  present  centui  y — are 
the  unconscious  manifestations  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
capitalist  and  employing  class  to  handle  the  vast  machinery 
of  modern  production  to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 

Both  strikes  and  periodical  depressions  of  trade  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  recur  until  the  community  adopts  co- 
operation instead  of  competition  as  the  basis  of  production. 

546.  Mr.  Mann!4)  expressed  a similar  view  somewhat 
more  fully.  He  said  : Most  of  the  evils  at  present  dis- 
cernible in  the  industrial  world,  the  waste  and  misdirection 
of  the  forces  of  production,  and  the  disproportionate  dis- 
tribution of  its  rewards  among  its  various  agents,  are  attri- 
butable to  the  survival  of  an  over-sectionalised  system  of 
control.  A public  authority  would  be  able  to  organise  the 
various  sections  of  every  trade  in  such  a manner  as  to 
remove  the  anomaly  whereby  the  overworked  and  the  un- 
employed are  existing  side  by  side,  and,  by  so  doing,  to 


* That  the  term  “ individualist  ” as  applied  to  the  present  industrial 
system  is  to  a large  extent  a misnomer.  will  appear  from  what  follows 
especially  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Webb— G.  D. 
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r§B0.]  make  effective  the  latent  demand  for  goods  among  those 
who  now  cannot  afford  to  purchase  what  they  need.  Of 
the  two  possible  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
cardinal  difficulty,  the  system  of  paying  high  enough  wages 
during  good  times  to  enable  the  workers  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  idleness  during  bad,  involves  a frightful  waste  of 
human  energy,  while  the  remedy  of  emigration  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  fluctuations  of  trade  that  throw  men 
out  of  work,  deprive  their  demand  for  goods  of  its  effective- 
ness and  so  intensify  the  evils  out  of  which  they  arose. 
The  present  tendency^)  in  the  direction  of  substituting 
centralised  for  sectional  control  is,  therefore,  to  be  en- 
couraged, although  it  must  be  remembered  that  a limit  is 
placed  upon  the  expediency  of  extending  the  functions  of 
any  public  body  by  the  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  its 
constituents.  The  only  kind  of  public  authority,  in  fact, 
that  can  be  trusted  to  realise  the  collectivist  ideal  in  its 
completeness  is  one  that  is  properly  representative  of  a 
perfectly  educated  and  enlightened  community,  and  the 
true  essence  of:  that  ideal  is  the  development  of  the  per- 
fected individualism  which  is  its  necessary  environment. 
But,  granted  these  conditions,  the  full  realisation  of  col- 
lectivism would  not  involve  any  of  the  evils  usually  pre- 
dicted to  result,  and  would  enable  much  good  to  be  done 
in  preventing  fluctuations  of  trade,  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  attendant  evils.  The  elimination  of  mer- 
cenary motives  would  not  check  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  performance  of  good  work.  Public  spirit  has  always 
been  at  least  as  powerful  a stimulant  as  self  interest  to  tue 
production  of  the  beat  work.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mill  wrote: — 

“ Education,  habit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments 
“ will  make  a common  man  dig  or  weave  for  his  country 
“ as  readily  as  fight  for  his  country.”  No  barm  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  undue  exercise  of  their  political  power  on 
the  part  of  employes  of  public  bodies,  for  difficulties  of 
this  sort  are  not  increasing,  but  decreasing  concomitantly 
with  the  extension  of  municipal  and  State  management  of 
industries.  The  disappearance  of  the.  personal  relationship 
between  employers  and  employed,  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the.  substitution  of  corporate  for  individual 
management,  is,  no  doubt,  a distinct  loss,  but  it  is  a 
means  of  transition  towards  something  which  is  much 
better,  and  the  same  may  be  3aid  of  the  existing  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  syndicates,  trusts,  and  rings. 
The  concentration  of  industrial  functions  in  the  State 
would  cause  the  forces  of  production  not  only  to  be 
applied  economically,  but  also  to  be  applied  to  the  right 
objects.  Some  industries  are  at  present  devoted  to  the 
production  of  articles  that  are  useless,  and,  in  some  cases, 
positively  mischievous-  Under  a reformed  organisation  of 
trade,  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community 
would  be  able  to  use  the  State  machinery  to  give  effect  to 
its  opinions  in  the  industrial  as  it  already  does  in  the 
political  sphere,  and  so  to  prevent  the  worst  portion  of  the 
community  being  catered  for.  Pernicious  literature  is  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  misdirected  enterprise  which 
State  control  could  prohibit.  Yet  Mr.  Mann  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  “so  long  as  the  public  demand”  was 
“ apparent,”  the  State  should  not  interfere  in  this 
direction,  except  indirectly  “by  educating  the  public 
taste.”  Again,  the  Statef)  would  turn  into  more 
profitable  channels  the  energy  now  expended  in  fighting 
against  nature  and  bolstering  up  decaying  industries. 
The  present  condition  of  agriculture  affords  a con- 
spicuous object  lesson  of  the  failure  of  sectional  control. 
As  foreign  nations  increase  their  own  production  of 
the  goods  we  sell,  our  labour  and  capital  should  be 
gradually  transferred  to  the  production  of  the  food  we  buy. 
At  present  too  much  both  of  our  goods  and  of  our  capital 
goes  abroad,  when  there  are  plenty  of  persons  at  home  to 
be  supplied  with  the  former  and  employed  by  the  latter. 
The  periodical  depressions  of  English  trade  are  due  to  the 
falling  credit  of  the  foreign  countries  for  which  vve  cater. 
The  trade  we  might  do  at  home  would  not  be  liable  to 
depression  from  causes  external  to  ourselves,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  be  rather  more  self-supporting. 
While  new  methods  of  agriculture  are  improving  the  abso- 
lute productivity  of  English  soil,  the  action  of  the  public 
authority  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings 
by  the  labourers  may  be  trusted  to  improve  its  relative 
productivity  with  reference  to  the  land  of  other  countries. 
A further  result  to  be  expected  from  a more  extended 
application  of  the  collectivist  principle,  is  a better  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  the  rewards  of  industry  among  its 
everal  agents  in  favour  of  labour,  as  opposed  to  land  and 
capital. 

Hr.  Wabb’s  547.  Mr.  Webb,fJ)  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  distinction 

ftwi7.  between  the  collectivist  and  the  present  system,  en- 
deavoured rather  to  show  how  consistent  had  been  thp 
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progress  made  in  the  desired  direction  during  the  present 
century.  For  the  last  70  or  80  years,  he  contended,  the 
course  of  legislation  has  been  guided  by  the  principle  of 
subjecting  industrial  relations  to  the  deliberate  and 
conscious  control  of  the  community,  as  is  proved  by  the 
observed  tendency  towards  a stricter  regulation  of  private 
enterprise,  towards  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  upon 
rent  and  interest,  towards  the  assumption  of  industrial 
functions  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  municipal  bodies, 
and  towards  collective  philanthropy,  i.e.,  the  deliberate  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  its 
less  fortunate  members.  Legislation  having  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  private  enterprise  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  Factory  Acts.  Although  nominally  enacted  with 
sole  reference  to  female  workers  and  to  youths  under 
18  years  of  age,  this  code  has  also  hud  a practical  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  adult  males.  The  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  more  and  more  upon  rent  and  interest 
has  followed  as  the  natural  result  of  a more  accurate 
translation  into  practice  of  the  principle  of  basing  the 
incidence  of  taxation  upon  equality  of  sacrifice,  which  has 
been  universally  admitted  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith. 
Nowadays,  indeed,  almost  every  tax  on  land  is  a tax  on 
rent.  Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax,' for  example,  is 
really  a tax  on  rent.  The  assumption  of  increased 
industrial  functions  on  the  part  of  public  bodies  is  very 
strongly  marked.  The  London  County  Council  employs 
about  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  did  only  four  yews  ago,  and  London  is  only 
following  in  the  wake  of  other  large  municipalities.  It  is 
computed  by  Mr.  Giffen  that  the  provincial  municipalities 
control  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  sterling.  Many  of  them  have  undertaken  their 
own  water  and  gas  supply,  and  the  construction,  and.  in 
some  oases,  also  the  working  of  their  own  tramways, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  much  of  the  plant  of  these 
enterprises  which  passes  as  municipal  property  has  been 
obtained  by  capital  borrowed  from  individuals.  They  are 
also  rapidly  acquiring  land,  not  only  by  purchase,  but  also 
by  using  their  power  of  imposing  rates  to  tax  rents  and  so 
to  reduce  them,  and  the  rates  thus  swollen  are  being 
largely  devoted  to  meeting  the  increased  expenditure  now 
demanded  in  the  direction  of  collective  philanthropy. 
Concomitantly  with  the  growth  of  collectivism,  there  has 
been  observable  a marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  marvellous  progress  of  the 
Lancashire  operatives  during  the  past  50  years  is  to  he 
attributed  primarily  to  the  factory  Acts,  next  to  the  rise 
of  municipal  socialism  and  trade  unionism,  then  to  the 
cu-operative  enterprises  made  possible  under  such 
conditions,  and,  finally,  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  all 
these  forms  of  collectivism  upon  one  another.  The  great 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  managers  of  industries  by  the  Factory  Acts,  b* 
municipal  bye-laws,  and  by  trade’  union  demands,  have  had 
in  the  past  a very  stimulating  effect,  and  will  cause  still 
greater  improvement  in  the  future.  The  application  of 
the  collectivist  principle  is  being  daily  extended.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  present  condition  of  a large  portion  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  would  appear  as  hopeless  as  was 
that  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  before  the  beneficent 
tendency  set  in.  That  the  movement  towards  collective 
socialism  will  continue  indefinitely,  is  guaranteed  by  its 
association  with  democracy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  Government  was  not  really  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  economists  had  some  reason  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  State  action  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  was  likely  to  be  directed  in  favour  of  a 
class  and  against  the  community  as  a whole.  Collectivism 
unaccompanied  by  democracy  cannot  be  regarded  as 
superior  to  individualism,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  the 
unprogressive  communism  of  the  Bengalese  and  Russian 
peasants  with  the  enterprising  individualism  of  the  New 
Englanders,  who  are  ethnologieally  of  the  same  race. 
Combined  with  democracy,  however,  collectivism  lias  a 
highly  stimulating  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  body  politic, 
and  generates  a better  type  of  character  than  an  individua- 
listic and  competitive  organisation.  Collectivism,  indeed, 
may  be  described  as  the  “ economic  obverse  ” of  democracy. 
That  is  to  say,  the  advent  of  the  industrial  classes  to 
political  power  naturally  results  in  directing  the  action 
of  the  State  to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  A 
more  complete  application  of  the  collectivist  principle 
will  be  marked  by  the  management  or  direction  of 
all  industrial  undertakings  passing  into  the  hands  of 
governmental  establishments,  both  national  and  local,  and 
by  the  absorption  by  the  community  of  rent  and  interest. 
In  the  first  event  every  position  of  authority  in  the 
industrial  world  would  be  a political  appointment,  but 
this  would  involve  no  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
X x 4 
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political  patronage,  already  reduced  to  a minimum  in  the 
case  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  appointments  would  he 
made  -just  as  other  Civil  Service  appointments  are  made 
now; 'they  would  not,  and  ought  not,  to  depend  upon 
popular  election.  Bureaucracy  under  a democratic  regime 
would  be  a very  different  thing  from  bureaucracy  uncon- 
trolled, and  tli ere  is  reason  to  expect  very  great  intelligence 
to  be  developed  among  the  members  of  the  industrial 
hierarchy  of  the  future.  The  absorption  by  the  community 
of  all  rent  and  interest  would  not  deprive  enterprise  ot  its 
reward  and  stimulus.  Enterprise  and  claim  to  rent  and 
interest  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  The  best  work  lias 
never  been  done  for  money,  and  the  profits  ot  so  many 
inventions  have  been  gathered  by  persons  other  than  the 
inventors,  that  seif  intevest  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
greater  stimulative  effect  in  this  direction  than  the  mere 
desire  to  invent.  Whilst  the  standard  of  life  among  some 
classes  of  wage  earners  is  higher  than  it  was  50  years  ago, 
it  is  not  so  among  others,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  working 
classes  have  not  absorbed  a fair  proportion  of  the  increased 
products  of  the  national  industry . Too  much  has  gone  to  rent 
and  interest.  Although  the  collectivist  principle  is  not  appli- 
cable in  the  same  degree  to  every  stage  in  a nation’s  progress, 
it  is  a sound  guide  for  political  action,  and  we  may  look 
forward  without  anxiety  to  the  continued  extension  of  the 
State’s  industrial  action,  and  fearlessly  discard  the  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  exponent 
when  he  wrote  against  the  Government  providing  even  its 
army  and  navy  supplies.  The  speech  delivered  at  the 
Eighty  Club  by  Mr.  Morlev,  in  December  3889,  is  a remark- 
able example  of  the  changed  attitude  of  politicians  towards 
socialistic  developments,  for  the  speaker,  while  opposing 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  expressed  himself  very  emphatically 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  honourable  work  for  the 
workless.  One  great  practical  advantage  of  placing  indus- 
trial establishments  under  Government  is  that  public 
criticism  can  secure  the  remedy  of  evils  in  their  adminis- 
tration. It  is  much  easier  to  urge  the  Government  to  pay 
proper  wages  than  to  urge  a private  contractor  to  do  so. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  this  greater  power  of 
criticism  is  proved  by  the  very  existence  of  defects.  Such 
a defect  is  the  disregard  displayed  by  the  Admiralty  to  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1891,  to  the  effect 
that  all  Government  employes  should  be-  paid  the  wages 
current  in  the  district,  and  the  non -recognition  by  Govern- 
ment officials  of  the  men’s  trade  unions.  The  labourers 
employed  in  the  Deptford  victualling  yard  are  paid  only 
from  17s.  to  19s.  a week,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  same  class  of  labourers  at  Gosport  and  Devonport, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  much  less.  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
classed  all  Londoners  receiving  less  than  21s.  per  week, 
-with  families  dependent  on  them,  as  being  in  poverty,  and 
all  those  receiving  less  than  18s.  regularly/as  being  in 
chronic  want,  and  the  London  County  Council  has  fixed 
3As.  as  the  minimum  wage  for  its  adult  workers,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  adding  to  the  destitution  and 
and  poverty  of  London  by  paying  less.  The  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  emphatically  prohibit  any  Government 
Deimrtment  from  paying  less  than  the  wages  authorised 
by  "the  local  trade  unions,  and,  in  London,  less  than  24s. 
Political  pressure,  however,  is  even  now  constantly  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  by  civil  servants. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  deplored,  but  rather 
encouraged.  If  that  pressure  were  to  be  increased,  no 
longer  would  dockyard  labourers  be  underpaid  and  post 
office  servants  ill-treated.  The  fullest  possible  recognition 
of  the  right  of  public  servants  to  combine  to  secure  their 
common  advantage  ought  to  be  accepted  as  an  essential 
principle,  at  any  rate  of  Liberalism.  The  present  refusal 
of  the  Admiralty  to  recognise  any  person  not  employed  in 
the  yard  as  the  representative  of  the  Deptford  labourers  is 
a reversion  to  the  policy  which  trade  unions  have  been  so 
long  occupied  in  breaking  down  among  private  employers. 
Another  greal  practical  advantage  of  the  Government  em- 
ployment of  labour  is  that  it  can  be  made  much  more  regular 
than  with  private  firms.  Government  ought  to  deliberately 
aim  at  getting  as  much  of  its  work  as  possible  done  during 
slack  seasons,  with  a view  to  securing  regularity.  There  is 
an  excellent  economic  reason  for  this  policy,  inasmuch  as, 
in  slack  seasons,  the  work  can  be  done  much  cheaper.  In 
point  of  efficiency,  moreover,  Government  work  compares 
not  unfavourably  with  that  of  private  firms.  Exactly  the 
ss.me  class  of  work  is  being  done  for  the  Government  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  & Co.  at  Elswick,  and  by  the 
Government  itself  at  Woolwich,  and  the  result  of  all 
inquiries  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  more  efficient. 

548.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer(’)  commented  on  these  exhaus- 
tive statements  in  defence  of  the  collectivist  principle  as 


follows:— In  the  first  place,  lie  said,  Mr.  Mann  is  wrong  in 
attributing  the  fluctuations  m employment  to  the  disor- 
ganising influence  of  individualism.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
individualism  has  caused  to  grow  up  unconsciously  an 
organisation  more  complete  than  could  ever  he  created  by  a 
system  of  conscious  control.  No  commissariat  department 
could  hope  to  bear  comparison  witli  the  wonderfully  perfect 
mechanism  that  has  grown  up  under  individualism  for  pro- 
viding London  with  its  daily  bread  The  prevailing  fluc- 
tuations of  employment,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
are  a great  evil,  are  mainly  due  to  uusound  speculation,  and 
no  punishment  would  be  too  severe  for  the  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts and  prospectus  managers  that  tempt  small  capitalists 
to  part  with  tlieir  savings  under  false  pretences.  Anybody 
allowing  bis  name  to  appear  in  a lying  prospectus  without 
taking  proper  means  to  verify  the  statements  contained 
therein  should  be  liable  to  prosecution.  Again,  Mr.  Mann 
looks  to  the  public  authority  to  re-adjust  the  distribution 
of  the  rewards  of  production  amongst  its  various  agents  in 
such  a way  as  to  increase  the  earnings  of  wages  at  the 
expense  of  capital. (')  But  anything  that  tends  to  raise  the 
wages  of  artisans  must  accelerate  the  speed  of  migration 
from  country  to  town,  and  so  intensify  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  unemployed  labourers,  which  Mr. 
Mann  feels  so  keenly.  There  is  a desire  among  trades 
unions  to  acquire  complete  control  of  production,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  dictate  the  rates  of  wages.  Put  the 
only  effect  of  such  dictation  would  be  to  raise,  the  price 
of  British  manufactures,  and  cause  consumers  to  transfer 
their  custom  to  foreign  markets.  The  wider,  therefore,  our 
foreign  trade  extends,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  trades 
unions  to  make  their  control  of  the  rates  of  wages  effective. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  disposed  to  underrate  the 
value  oE  our  foreign  trade,  and  Mr.  Mann  himself,  though 
not  desiring  to  check  that  trade,  yet  seems  to  regard  its 
possible  future  extinction  with  equanimity,  and  urges  us 
to  produce  a larger  proportion  of  our  own  food  instead  of 
fighting  to  preserve  our  foreign  markets.  But,  consider- 
ing that  we  are  importing  twe  thirds  of  our  food  from 
abroad,  and  that  other  countries  can  produce  that  food 
more  easily  than  we  can,  to  suppose  that  we  can  ever  be- 
come self-supporting  is  an  idle  dream.  We  should  rather 
determine  to  repair  the  loss  of  old  industries  by  invent- 
ing new  ones  to  supply  the  new  foreign  demands.  It  is 
not  expedient  that  labour  should  have  less  than  its  share 
of  the  product  of  industry,  but  the  amount  of  that  share 
is  limited,  first,  by  the  danger  of  killing  the  goose  with  the 
golden  eggs  ; and  secondly,  by  the  equally  grave  danger  of 
allowing  one  industry  to  impoverish  others.  Too  high 
wages  for  coal  miners,  for  example,  causes  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  workers  in  industries  that  rise  coal.  In  fact, 
the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  is  often  a struggle 
between  producers  and  consumers.  Members  of  trade 
unions  have  hitherto  looked  upon  themselves  too  much  in 
the  light  of  producers,  but  there  are  signs,  such  as  the  re- 
pudiation by  the  men  of  the  action  of  their  leaders  in 
approving  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  that  they  are  learning 
from  the  co-operative  societies  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
consumers  as  well.  All  Mr.  Mann’s  aims  are  directed  at  a 
regulation  of  the  supply  of  labour.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  control  supply  until  you  can  control  demand,  and  no 
public  authority  could  ever  undertake  the  colossal  task  of 
perpetually  and  rapidly  shifting  capital  and  labour  towards 
the  supply  of  each  demand  that  successively  arises.  A public 
authority,  moreover,  can  never  afford  to  speculate  with  the 
funds  entrusted  to  it  by  the  nation,  and  so  is  less  likely, 
despite  all  assurances  to  the  contrary,  to  promote  new  inven- 
tions than  an  individual.  Mr.  Webb’s  evidence  is  open  to 
similar  criticism.  On  one  point,  indeed,  he  is  more  in  the 
right  than  his  fellow  collectivist,  and  that  is  where  he  points 
to  the  prevalence, and  looks  forward  to  the  further  extension, 
of  the  use  by  Government  servants  of  their  political  power 
against  their  employer,  whereas  Mr.  Mann  had  said  that 
difficulties  of  this  sort  were  decreasing  as  collectivism  grew. 
But  in  going  on  to  argue  that  such  a state  of  things  is  an 
advantage,  he  will  not  find  many  to  agree  with  him.  In 
short,  the  collectivist  ideal  is  a dream,  and  a bad  dream. 
To  attempt  to  eliminate  individualism,  whether  in  politics 
or  in  other  relations  of  life,  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  important  factors  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  futile 
to  compare  an  industrial  system,  marred,  though  it  be,  by 
the  imperfections  which  realisation  has  revealed,  with 
a utopia  which  appears  perfect  only  because  it  is  an  untried 
and  an  impracticable  ideal. 


(')  Digest,  p.  34. 
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B 559.]  followiug  evidence  with  regard  to  the  legal  position  of 
societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  insurance  by 
employers  and  employed  conjointly : — A large  number  of 
these  societies  are  debarred  from  registration  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  because  they  have  among  their  rules 
one  providing  that  “a  member  ceasing  to  be  employed  at 
“ — works  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  society””  By 
means  of  such  a rule,  an  employer  can  enforce  restrictive 
conditions  on  his  workmen.  A rule,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  “ a member  ceasing  to  be  employed  at  — works 
“ shall  cease  to  participate  in  the  funds  arising  from  the 
“ contributions  of  employers  as  honorary  members  ” does 
not  prevent  registration,  although  a practical  difficulty 
arises  in  cases  where  the  funds  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  employers  and  employed  respectively  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Another  arrangement  inconsistent  with 
registration  is  one  whereby  the  funds  of  the  society  are 
deposited  with  the  employer,  inasmuch  as  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  requires  them  to  be  invested  only  in  concerns 
giving  such  security  as  trustees  may  accept.  The  policy  of 
the  Act  in  this  respect  is  a sound  one,  for  the  prohibited 
arrangement  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  putting  all  the 
workmen’s  eggs  into  one  basket,  so  that,  if  their  employer 
fails,  they  lose  not  only  their  employment  but  their  savings 
as  well,  and  it  places  them,  in  addition,  into  a position  of 
undue  dependence  upon  their  employer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  societies  often  prefer  to  forfeit  registration  by 
investing  their  funds  with  an  employer,  whether  because 
they  get  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  interest,  or  because 
they  get,  and  like  to  have,  a stake  in  the  employer’s  business, 
or  else  because  much  trouble  is  saved  in  the  matter  of 
buying  and  selling  stock  and  in  the  keeping  of  accounts. 
Where  the  employer  in  question  is  a public  company,  and, 
as  such,  able  to  give,  by  debenture  or  otherwise,  security  of 
the  type  which  trustees  are  authorised  by  statute  to  accept, 
the  difficulty  as  to  registration  is  removed.  A third  bar  to 
registration  is  where  membership  of  the  society  is  made 
a condition  of  employment.  But  registration  has  not 
hitherto  been  refused  to  societies  having  among  their  rules 
one  to  the  effect  that  members  may  direct  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages, 
provided  always  that  the  sum  deducted  be  actually  handed 
over  to  the  society’s  treasurer,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  credit 
of  the  trustees.  The  general  result  of ‘the  legal  require- 
ments as  to  registration  has  been  to  cause  many  societies 
to  forego  its  benefits. 


6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

fnciudS  5fi0-  Tlle  Portions  °f  the  evidence  that  may  most  con- 
under.  veniently  he  treated  under  this  section  are  three  in  number. 

First,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Giffen  relating  to  foreign 
competition  in  the  labour  market;  secondly,  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  relating  to  vital  statistics ; and,  lastly,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  relating  to  the  progress  of  the 
working  class  during  the  past  50  years. 

nation™111'  561 1 Mr'  GifM‘)  sai(1  tlla-t  it  was  a proved  fact  that 
* • the  maximum  number  of  foreigners  that  could  possibly 

have  settled  in  England  in  1891  was  12,000,  and  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  figure  for  1892  would  be  proved  not 
to  have  exceeded  8,000,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
quarantine  regulations.  It  would,  he  thought,  he  danger-- 
ous  for  this  country  to  place  restrictions  on  immigration, 
for  it  would  furnish  our  colonies  and  foreign  countries 
with  an  excuse,  of  which  they  would  be  only  too  ready  to 
take  advantage,  for  placing  similar  restrictions  upon  the 
admission  into  their  territories  of  the  emigrants  that  leave 
this  country  in  such  large  numbers. 

JtaSstics  n 562,  Dr'  'V'  °Ble>CJ)  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the 
General  Register  Office,  gave  the  following  evidence  on  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  industrial  classes  in  England  and 

Wales.  The  marriage  statistics,  he  said,  are  as  follows : 

Of  1,000  miners  who  many  704  are  under  the  age  of  25, 
and  169  under  the  age  of  21 ; and  of  their  wives  439  are 
under  21.  The  ages  at  marriage  of  textile  hands,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors  are  very  much,  the  same ; those  of 
artisans  and  labourers  are  a little  older ; those  of  clerks  are 
still  more  advanced ; those  of  shopkeepers  and  shopmen 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  clerks;  and  those  of 
farmers  and  then-  sons  are  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  shopmen,  while  most  advanced  of  all 
are  those  of  the  professional  and  independent  classes  of 
whom  only  151  per  1,000  marry  under  the  age  of  25,  and 
only  seven,  but  of  their  wives  127,  under  the  age  of  21, 
there  being  a difference  of  7 years  among  males  and  4 years 
among  females  between  the  average  ages  at  marriage  of  the 
miners  and  the  professional  and  independent  classes  respec- 
tively. The  proportion  of  persons  that  remain  permanently 

0)  Digest,  p.  *8.  (>)  Digest,  pp.  38, 39, 40,  and  *1. 


unmarried  is  smallest  in  the  case  of  shopkeepers,  larger  in  r*  66» 
the  case  of  artisans  and  labourers,  and  largest  iu  the  ease  LS  J 
of  the  professional  class.  For  England  and  Wales  the 
proportion  of  unmarried  males  is  266  per  1,000,  hut  for 
the  working  nien  in  several  selected  districts  of  London  it 
is  only  107.  In  these  same  districts  every  married  man 
has,  on  an  average,  2'97  children  living  at  home.  This 
implies  very  large  families,  since  there  are  excluded  all 
children  that  have  died,  or  have  set  up  establishments  of 
their  own,  and  no  regard  is  taken  of  the  prospects  of 
future  additions  to  the  families.  The  average  number  of 
children  living  or  dead  per  marriage  in  England  and  Wales 
is  only  just  a fraction  over  four.  The  marriage  rate  is 
affected  very  considerably  by  fluctuations  in  wages.  It 
varies  concomitantly  (a)  with  the  value  of  exports  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  (b)  with  the  relative  proportion  of 

Cans  in  and  out  of  employment  as  shown  by  the  returns 
ished  by  the  Trades  Unions  to  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  those  areas  and  counties  where 
the  proportion  of  the  industrial  to  the  other  classes  is 
highest,  the  infantile  mortality  is  far  above  the  average, 
and  in  some  places,  e.g.,  in  Preston,  it  is  so  high  that 
insurance  societies  refuse  to  take  infants  lives  at  all.  This 
is  specially  the  case  in  the  towns.  It  is  to  be  attributed, 
partly  to  overcrowding  in  unhealthy  quarters,  partly  to  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  young  parents,  partly  to  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  factories,  which  often  causes 
premature  confinement,  and  partly  to  the  alcoholic  habits 
of  a certain  proportion  of  the  artisans.  In  1890  there  were 
2,020  inquest  cases  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; in 
767  of  which  cases  the  cause  of  death  was  returned  as  suffo- 
cation in  bed.  Of  these  deaths  from  suffocation,  283  per 
1,000  took  place  on  Saturday  nights,  whereas  the  figures  for 
the  other  nights  are:  Sunday  124,  Monday  137,  Tuesday 
116,  Wednesday  115,  Thursday  107,  and  Friday  118.  On 
passing,  however,  beyond  the  period  of  childhood,  members 
of  the  artisan  class  have  about  as  good  prospects  of  sur- 
viving to  the.  age  of  35  as  members  of  the  classes  above 
them,  but  after  chat  age  the  relative  proportion  of  their 
mortality  increases.  The  witness  put  in  five  tabulated 
statements  showing  the  comparative  mortality  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  65  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions. The  figures  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  V.,  he 
explained,  give  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred 
annually  in  1880-1-2,  among  116,261  males  in  each 
occupation,  of  whom  75,396  were  between  25  and  45,  and 
40,865  between  45  and  65  years  of  age.  This  population 
was  selected  as  being  that  in  which  1,000  deaths  of  clergy- 
men occurred  annually.  The  figures  can  be  converted  into 
death  rates  per  1,000  by  multiplying  them  by  '008601. 

The  tables  in  question  might,  the  witness  admitted,  be  to 
a certain  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that,  in  occupations 
requiring  large  expenditure  of  strength,  the  weaklings 
would  pass  into  other  trades,  and  thus  cause  the  death  rate 
in  those  occupations  to  be  somewhat  too  favourably 
estimated.  The  comparative  liability  of  miners  to  accidents 
is  counter-balanced  by  their  superior  natural  physique,  and 
healthfulness.  Another  difficulty.  Dr.  Ogle  pointed  out, 
m regard  to  the  statistics,  is  the  inaccurate  nature  of  the 
data  from  which  they  are  compiled.  No  improved  machinery 
for  dealing  with  industrial  statistics,  he  considered,  could 
guarantee  a really  successful  result  until  householders  learn 
to  fill  up  their  census  returns  more  accurately. 

563.  Mr.  Ludlow  (')  stated  that,  during  the  past  50  General 


very  fast,  though  not  so  fast  as  public  opinion  as  to  the  trialclMs. 
proper  standard  of  that  condition.  In  former  times,  the 
artisan  was  opposed  to  both  employers  and  unskilled 
labourers  alike,  but  now  members  of  what  may  be  called 
the  aristocracy  of  industry,  represented  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  are  manfully  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  unskilled  labour.  Petty  jealousies  are 
dying  out.  Thus,  whereas  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  first 
working  man  ever  appointed  to  sit  on  a Royal  Commission, 
was  worried  into  resigning  his  position  as  Secretary  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  through 
sheer  jealousy,  the  composition  of  the  present  Commission 
is  a mark  of  the  total  disaopearance  of  that  feeling.  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  both 
intellectual,  material,  and  moral,  has  been  very  marked.  The 
Staffordshire  potteries  and  the  Cradley  Heath  chainmaking 
district  are  examples  of  the  few  black  spots  that  still 
exist. 


7.  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


564.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  involves  four  main  Division  o£ 
issues : first,  how  can  vacancies  be  more  easily  dis-  the  subject, 
covered  r Secondly,  how  can  vacancies  be  multiplied  ? 

■thirdly,  how  can  work  he  provided  in  default  of  vacancies 
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[$  559J  following  evidence  with  regard  to  the  legal  position  of 
societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  insurance  by 
employers  and  employed  conjointly : — A large  number  of 
these  societies  are  debarred  from  registration  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  because  they  have  among  their  rules 
one  providing  that  “a  member  ceasing  to  be  employed  at 
“ — works  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  society.”  By 
means  of  such  a rule,  an  employer  can  enforce  restrictive 
conditions  on  his  workmen.  A rule,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  “ a member  ceasing  to  be  employed  at  — works 
“ shall  cease  to  participate  in  the  funds  arising  from  the 
“ contributions  of  employers  as  honorary  members  ” does 
not  prevent  registration,  although  a practical  difficulty 
arises  in  cases  where  the  funds  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  employers  and  employed  respectively  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Another  arrangement  inconsistent  with 
registration  is  one  whereby  the  funds  of  the  society  are 
deposited  with  the  employer,  inasmuch  as  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  requires  them  to  be  invested  only  in  concerns 
giving  such  security  as  trustees  may  accept.  The  policy  of 
the  Act  in  this  respect  is  a sound  one,  for  the  prohibited 
arrangement  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  putting  all  the 
workmen’s  eggs  into  one  basket,  so  that,  if  their  employer 
fails,  they  lose  not  only  their  employment  but  their  savings 
as  well,  and  it  places  them,  in  addition,  into  a position  of 
undue  dependence  upon  their  employer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  societies  often  prefer  to  forfeit  registration  by 
investing  their  funds  with  an  employer,  whether  because 
they  get  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  interest,  or  because 
they  get,  and  like  to  have,  a stake  in  the  employer’s  business, 
or  else  because  much  trouble  is  saved  in  the  matter  of 
buying  and  selling  stock  and  in  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
Where  the  employer  in  question  is  a public  company,  and, 
as  such,  able  to  give,  by  debenture  or  otherwise,  security  of 
the  type  which  trustees  are  authorised  by  statute  to  accept, 
the  difficulty  as  to  registration  is  removed.  A third  bar  to 
registration  is  where  membership  of  the  society  is  made 
a condition  of  employment.  But  registration  has  not 
hitherto  been  refused  to  societies  having  among  their  rules 
one  to  the  effect  that  members  may  direct  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages, 
provided  always  that  the  sum  deducted  be  actually  handed 
over  to  the  society’s  treasurer,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  credit 
of  the  trustees.  The  general  result  of  the  legal  require- 
ments as  to  registration  has  been  to  cause  many  societies 
to  forego  its  benefits. 


6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

Subjects  560.  Tbe  portions  of  the  evidence  that  may  most  con- 
under.  veniently  he  treated  under  this  section  are  three  in  number. 

First,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Giffen  relating  to  foreign 
competition  in  the  labour  market ; secondly,  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  relating  to  vital  statistics ; and,  lastly,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  relating  to  the  progress  of  the 
working  class  during  the  past  50  years. 

Alien  inuni.  561.  Mr.  Giffen(')  said  that  it  was  a proved  fact  that 
Kratlon‘  the  maximum  number  of  foreigners  that  could  possibly 
have  settled  in  England  in  1891  was  12,000,  and  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  figure  for  1892  would  be  proved  not 
to  have  exceeded  8,000,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
quarantine  regulations.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  danger-  • 
ous  for  this  country  to  place  restrictions  on  immigration, 
for  it  would  furnish  our  colonies  and  foreign  countries 
with  an  excuse,  of  which  they  would  be  only  too  ready  to 
take  advantage,  for  placing  similar  restrictions  upon  the 
admission  into  their  territories  of  the  emigrants  that  leave 
this  country  in  such  large  numbers, 
vita.  562.  Dr.  W.  Ogle.f*)  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the 

» is  cs.  General  Register  Office,  gave  the  following  evidence  on  the 

vital  statistics  of  the  industrial  classes  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  marriage  statistics,  he  said,  are  as  follows : — 
Of  1,000  miners  who  marry  704  are  under  the  age  of  25, 
and  169  under  the  age  of  21 ; and  of  their  wives  439  are 
under  21.  The  ages  at  marriage  of  textile  hands,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors  are  very  much  the  same ; those  of 
artisans  and  labourers  are  a little  older ; those  of  clerks  are 
still  more  advanced;  those  of  shopkeepers  and  shopmen 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  clerks ; and  those  of 
farmers  and  their  sons  are  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  shopmen,  while  most  advanced  of  all 
are  those  of  the  professional  and  independent  classes,  of 
whom  only  151  per  1,000  marry  under  the  age  of  25,  and 
only  seven,  but  of  their  wives  127,  under  the  age  of  21, 
there  being  a difference  of  7 years  among  males  and  4 years 
among  females  between  the  average  ages  at  marriage  of  the 
miners  and  the  professional  and  independent  classes  respec- 
tively. The  proportion  of  persons  that  remain  permanently 
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unmarried  is  smallest  in  the  case  of  shopkeepers,  larger  in 
tlie  case  of  artisans  and  labourers,  and  largest  in  the  case 
of  the  professional  class.  For  England  and  Wales  the 
proportion  of  unmarried  males  is  266  per  1,000,  but  for 
the  working  men  in  several  selected  districts  of  London  it 
is  only  107.  In  these  same  districts  every  married  man 
has,  on  an  average,  2'97  children  living  at  home.  This 
implies  very  large  families,  since  there  are  excluded  all 
children  that  have  died,  or  have  set  up  establishments  of 
their  own,  and  no  regard  is  taken  of  the  prospects  of 
future  additions  to  the  families.  The  average  number  of 
children  living  or  dead  per  marriage  in  England  and  Wales 
is  only  just  a fraction  over  four.  The  marriage  rate  is 
affected  very  considerably  by  fluctuations  in  wages.  It 
varies  concomitantly  (a)  with  the  value  of  exports  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  ( b ) with  the  relative  proportion  of 
persons  in  and  out  of  employment  as  shown  by  the  returns 
furnished  by  the  Trades  Unions  to  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  those  areas  and  counties  where 
the  proportion  of  the  industrial  to  the  other  classes  is 
highest,  the  infantile  mortality  is  far  above  tbe  average, 
and  in  some  places,  e.g.,  in  Preston,  it  is  so  high  that 
insurance  societies  refuse  to  take  infants  lives  at  all.  This 
is  specially  the  case  in  the  towns.  It  is  to  be  attributed, 
partly  to  overcrowding  in  unhealthy  quarters,  partly  to  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  young  parents,  partly  to  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  factories,  which  often  causes 
premature  confinement,  and  partly  to  the  alcoholic  habits 
of  a certain  proportion  of  the  artisans.  In  1890  there  were 
2,020  inquest  cases  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; in 
767  of  which  cases  the  cause  of  death  was  returned  as  suffo- 
cation in  bed.  Of  these  deaths  from  suffocation,  283  per 
1,000  took  place  on  Saturday  nights,  whereas  the  figures  for 
the  other  nights  are : Sunday  124,  Monday  137,  Tuesday 
116,  Wednesday  115,  Thursday  107,  and  Friday  118.  On 
passing,  however,  beyond  the  period  of  childhood,  members 
of  the  artisan  class  have  about  as  good  prospects  of  sur- 
viving to  the  age  of  35  as  members  of  the  classes  above 
them,  but  after  that  age  the  relative  proportion  of  their 
mortality  increases.  The  witness  put  in  five  tabulated 
statements  showing  the  comparative  mortality  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  65  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions. The  figures  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  V.,  he 
explained,  give  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred 
annually  in  1880-1-2,  among  116,261  males  in  each 
occupation,  of  whom  75,396  were  between  25  and  45,  and 
40,865  between  45  and  65  years  of  age.  This  population 
was  selected  as  being  that  in  which  1,000  deaths  of  clergy- 
men occurred  annually.  The  figures  can  be  converted  into 
death  rates  per  1,000  by  multiplying  them  by  ■008601. 
The  tables  in  question  might,  the  witness  admitted,  be  to 
a certain  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that,  in  occupations 
requiring  large  expenditure  of  strength,  the  weaklings 
would  pass  into  other  trades,  and  thus  cause  the  death  rate 
in  those  occupations  to  be  somewhat  too  favourably 
estimated.  The  comparative  liability  of  miners  to  accidents 
is  counter-balanced  by  their  superior  natural  physique,  and 
healthfulness.  Another  difficulty.  Dr.  Ogle  pointed  out, 
in  regard  to  the  statistics,  is  the  inaccurate  nature  of  the 
data  from  which  they  are  compiled.  No  improved  machinery 
for  dealing  with  industrial  statistics,  he  considered,  could 
guarantee  a really  successful  result  until  householders  learn 
to  fill  up  their  census  returns  more  accurately. 

563.  Mr.  Ludlow  (')  stated  that,  during  the  past  50 
years,  the  condition  of  the  working  class  had  improved 
very  fast,  though  not  so  fast  as  public  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  standard  of  that  condition.  In  former  times,  the 
artisan  was  opposed  to  both  employers  and  unskilled 
labourers  alike,  but  now  members  of  what  may  be  called 
the  aristocracy  of  industry,  represented  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  are  manfully  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  unskilled  labour.  Petty  jealousies  are 
dying  out.  Thus,  whereas  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  first 
working  man  ever  appointed  to  sit  on  a Royal  Commission, 
was  worried  into  resigning  his  position'  as  Secretary  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  through 
sheer  jealousy,  the  composition  of  the  present  Commission 
is  a mark  of  the  total  disaDpearance  of  that  feeling.  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  both 
intellectual,  material,  and  moral,  has  been  very  marked.  The 
Staffordshire  potteries  and  the  Gradley  Heath  chainmaking 
district  are  examples  of  the  few  black  spots  that  still 
exist. 

7.  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

564.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  involves  fouv  main 
issues:  First,  how  can  vacancies  be  more  easily  dis- 
covered P Secondly,  how  can  vacancies  be  multiplied  P 
Thirdly,  how  can  work  be  provided  in  default  of  vacancies 
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in  established  businesses  ? And,  fourthly,  how  can  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  unemployable  P 
565.  (i.)  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  various  regula- 
tions (')  have  been  adopted  by  the  trade  unions  with  a 
view  to  affording  information  to  their  members  as  to  where 
work  maybe  obtained.  In  many,  a register  is  kept  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  members  who  are  out  of  work. 
This  is  called  the  “vacant,”  “out  of  work,”  “call”  or 
“job,”  book  or  slate,  and  it  must  be  signed  every  day,  or, 
in  some  cases,  once  or  twice  in  each  week,  by  members  who 
are  in  want  of  employment.  B"  means  of  such  registers 
employers  can  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  at  their  disposal,  and  the  trade  union 
officials  are  enabled  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the 
unemployed  members,  and  to  satisfy  themselv>«  that  the 
recipients  of  benefit  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  find 
work.  When  a vacancy  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
secretary,  he  offers  it  .to  the  member  whose  name  stands 
first  on  the  list,  and  if  this  member  refuses  it  without 
sufficient  cause  he  is  often  suspended  from  benefit  for  a 
time,  or  obliged  to  place  his  name  last  on  the  list.  Em- 
ployers are,  however,  as  a rule  allowed  to  ask  for  any  par- 
ticular man  by  name,  and  if  the  man  thus  called  for  is  not 
the  first*upon  the  list  he  has  the  option  of  refusing  to  take 
the  work.  When  members  obtain  work  they  are  required 
to  cross  off  their  names  in  the  “ vacant  ” book  within  a 
stated  period,  or  are  subject  to  a fine.  In  several  societies, 
a list  of  shops  where  men  are  wanted  is  kept  at  the  office 
for  the  use  of  unemployed  members,  and  the  secretary  of 
each  branch  is  required  to  give  all  the  information  in  his 
power  with  regard  to  vacancies  to  unemployed  members  of 
his  own  branch,  or  those  of  other  branches  who  are 
travelling  in  search  of  work.  All  members  are  urged  to 
give  information  at  once  to  the  secretary  of  their  branch  of 
any  vacant  situation  of  which  they  may  have  knowledge ; 
and  in  some  societies,  e.g.,  the  Dundee  Branch  of  the 
United  Journeymen  Brassfounders’  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a fine  is  imposed  upon  members  who 
neglect  to  do  so  within  24  hours.  A few  societies,  such  as 
the  Durham  County  Colliery  Engineers’  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  forbid  their  unemployed  members  to  apply 
for  any  situation  without  first  informing  the  branch  secre- 
tary of  their  intention.  In  the  larger  societies,  e.g.,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  secretary  of  each 
branch  is  required  to  send  a report  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  members  and  of  vacant  situations  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  central  office  once  in  every  month  or 
quarter,  and  upon  these  returns  the  general  secretary  bases 
a report  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  various  districts, 
which  is  published  periodically.  When  it  appears  from 
such  reports  that  there  is  an  opening  for  more  labour  in 
any  district,  the  secretary  can  generally  direct  the  removal 
there  of  unemployed  members  from  other  districts,  and 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  fares  are  in  such  cases  paid  by 
the  society.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the  societies  pay  the 
fares  of  members  who  have  obtained  work  at  a distance, 
although  in  some  instances  repayment  is  necessary  within 
a fixed  period. 

r (ii.)  Apart  from  the  trades  unions,  who,  as  Mr.  Lochf*) 
and  Mr.  J.  Burnsf)'*  pointed  out,  are  naturally  anxious  to 
get  their  unemployed  members  off  their  hands,  agencies  for 
finding  employment  have  been  established  under  the  name 
of  Labour  Bureaux  or  Free  Labour  Registries.  They  are 
conducted  on  philanthropic  rather  than  commercial  princi- 
ples, that  is  to  say,  the  object  of  their  promoters  is  not  so 
much  to  make  a profit  as  to  bring  employers  and  work- 
men together,  and,  though  in  some  cases  a fee  is  charged, 
they  are  barely  and  rarely  self-supporting.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Uardener  and  the  Rev.  W.  Tozer  furnished  full  particulars 
of  the  bureaux  established  at  Egham  and  Ipswich  respec- 
tively. 

a (iii.)  With  regard  to  the  Egham  Bureau,  the  following 
information  was  given  by  Mr.  Gardener.(')  Quoting  from 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  its  first  report,  he  said : This 
registry  was  opened  in ’February,  1885,  to  afford  easy  means 
of  communication  between  unemployed  labourers  and 
artisans  residing  in  the  parish  of  Egham,  and  employers 
requiring  workmen,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  or  diminish- 
ing the  waste  of  time  and  energy  and  the  hardships  in- 
volved in  “tramping  for  work.’’  The  need  for  such  a 
registry  was  suggested  by  the  case  of  a local  workman  who 


Mr.  Burns  was  repeatedly  urged  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  but.  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  usable  to  do  so.  He  was 
subsequently  asked  whether,  in  lieu  of  giving  evidence,  he  could 
furnish  the  Commission  with  a written  statement  of  liis  opinions.  In 
a postcard  received  from  him  on  September  26th,  1892,  he  states  : “ I 
„ am  too  busy  to  do  the  thing  well,  so  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me 
sending  in  my  views.”  However,  on  October  SOtii  1893.  Mr.  Burns 
forwarded  two  pamphlets  enumerated  in  the  Extra  List  of  Documents 
received.  Appendix  Volume  p.  317,  and  dealt  with  in  paragraphs  066. 
v,u-.  366, 667.  ii.,  Ac.  of  the  present  Summary. 

) Memorandum  on  the  Rules  of  Associations,  p.  xx.  (*)  Digest,  p.  29. 
■)  Nineteenth  Oentnvy.'’  December,  1892.  (')  Digest,  p.  27. 


found  work  by  chance  near  his  home  after  walking  vainly  [;§  ses  (iii.)] 
some  50  miles  through  incorrect  hearsay  reports  of  avail- 
™°rk'  . % meaas  of  this  organisation,  2,041  out 
ot  2,465  applicants  have  been  furnished  with  employment 
between  February  1885  and  December  1892.0)  The 
classes  of  workpeople  so  provided  for  are  as  follows 
Boys,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  charwomen,  cooks,  draughts- 
men, gardeners,  gasfitters,  general  labourers,  grooms, 
laundresses,  married  couples,  painters,  plumbers,  and 
stonemasons.  The  working  expenses  for  1892  were 
121.  18s.  10d.,  when  employment  was  obtained  for  268 
adults  and  21  boys,  out  of  382  applicants.  The  practical 
management  is  vested  with  the  registrar,  subject  to  the 
general  inspectorial  powers  of  honorary  supervisors.(!) 

Some  employers  of  labour  pay  small  contributions  to  the 
funds.  Applicants  for  employment  are  charged  no  fee, 
but,  after  they  get  places,  they  are  requested  to  subscribe 
3d.  a week  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  engagement. 

One  of  the  honorary  supervisors,  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  pro- 
vides a loan  fund,  out  of  which  money  is  advanced  to  men 
travelling  to  distant  places  of  employment,  or  desiring  to 
redeem  the  tools  placed  in  pawn  during  the  winter,  when 
work  cannot  be  obtained.  Mr.  Gardener  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  trades  unions 
towards  the  registry.  But  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
not  to  send  labourers  to  a district  where  there  is  a trade 
dispute.  Jest  such  jealousy  should  arise. 

(iv.)  The  Rev.  W.  Tozer(3)  gave  evidence  with  regard  The  Ipswich 
to  the  working  of  the  Ipswich  Bureau,  established  by  him-  Bnreft11' 
self  at  Ipswich,  in  1885.  The  lowest  number  of  persons, 
he  said,  for  whom  employment  has  been  found  per  annum 
is  250,  the  highest  531,  and  the  average  between  300  and 
400.  The  operations  of  the  bureau  extend  all  over  the 
country.  Applicants  for  work  are  required  to  fill  up  a form, 
a specimen  of  which  the  witness  handed  in.  Documents 
are  also  forwarded  to  employers,  together  with  descriptions 
of  the  men  wanting  places  whose  names  are  registered. 

During  the  present  year,  the  bureau  has  received  138 
applications  for  men  which  it  was  unable  to  satisfy,  but  it 
has  managed  to  find  places  for  all  the  men  on  its  books 
capable  of  performing  marketable  work.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  labourers  has  been  markedly  persistent  up  to 
the  last  six  months,  but  now  it  falls  short  of  the  supply. 

Unless  an  applicant  can  produce  a written  character  of  not 
less  than  six  months  from  his  last  employer,  the  bureau 
does  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
him,  but,  short  of  this,  it  does  all  it  can  for  him.  It  has 
telephonic  communication  with  all  the  large  firms  in 
Ipswich,  and  by  this  means  it  is  constantly  enabled  to  put 
such  men  on  to  odd  jobs.  No  fees  are  charged.  The 
expenses,  amounting  to  about  1001.  a year,  are  met  by 
friends  of  the  witness  and  by  the  witness  himself.  The 
proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  men  that  applied  to 
the  bureau  during  one  representative  year  is  as  follows : — 

36  coachmen  and  carmen,  36  errand  boys,  34  gardeners, 

429  unskilled  labourers  (including  agriculturists),  54 
porters  and  warehousemen,  and  six  engine-drivers.  Men 
are  never  sent  by  the  witness’s  bureau  to  firms  where  a 
strike  is  proceeding,,  except  by  accident.  The  witness 
sometimes  advances  the  railway  fares  to  men  going  to  the 
places  found  for  them  through  the  medium  of  the  bureau, 
and  gets  the  foreman  in  charge  of  their  department  to  stop 
the  necessaiy  sum  out  of  their  wages,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  till  the  whole  is  repaid. 

(v.)  Information  concerning  other  labour  bureaux  was  other 
furnished  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell  (4),  the  honorary  secretary  bureaux, 
of  the  Exeter  and  District  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From 
documents  put  in  evidence  by  this  witness,  it  appeared  that 
the  labour  bureau  conducted  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  found  places  for  352  of  the  369  candidates  for 
employment  whom  it  allowed  to  enter  their  names  on  its 
register  between  January  1st  and  July  21st,  1892;  that 
the  bureau  established  by  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic 
has  60  or  70  applicants  per  month,  and  finds  places  for  35 
out  of  every  170,  charging  a fee  of  Is.  to  each  successful 
applicant ; and  that  the  bureau  worked  by  the  Salvation 
Army  has  10  branches  in  Loudon,  in  addition  to  the  head 
office  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  also  branches  at 
Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  and  out  of  6,557  male  and 
577  female  applicants  between  December  31st,  1891,  and 
August  31st,  1892,  it  found  employment  for  1,648  in  the 
Army  workshops,  or  “ elevators,”  and  permanent  posts  for 
725,  and  temporary  posts  for  2,399  elsewhere.  Unlike  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  and  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  Bureaux,  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  charges 
no  fee  to  applicants,  hut  requests  their  future  employers  to 
pay  a small  voluntary  subscription. 

(vi.)  All  three  witnesses  (5)  were  of  opinion  that  all  these,  Municipal- 
and  other  similar  bureaux,  ought  to  he  taken  over  by  the  0 

• — — ; ; bureaux. 

(’)  Appendix  LIX.  (a)  Digest,  p.  28.  (*)  Digest,  p.  28,  and  Appendix 
OVr.-CX.  (‘)  Appendix  CXm.-CXVI.  (*>  Digest,  pp.  28  and  29. 
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municipalities,  and  their  expenses  defrayed  out  of  the  rates. 
[•§  6«6  (yU'J  Otherwise,  there  is  always  a risk  of  offending  the  trades 
unions.  Working  men,  said  Mr.  Tozer,  will  not  put 
confidence  in  institutions  governed  by  capitalists  or 
employers,  and  employers  will  not  put  confidence  in  insti- 
tutions governed  by  trade  unions.  The  bureaux  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  area  of  both 
influences,  and  to  be  placed  upon  a public  basis. 

(vii.)  An  object  lesson  in  the  form  of  municipal  action 
ttCMsea”  here  suggested  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  bureau  which 
was  established  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry  in  September  1891. 
Its  operations  were  fully  explained  by  Mr.  T.  Smyth, (’)  its 
superintendent,  who  stated  that,  of  a grand  total  of  1,987 
adult  males  registered  there  between  the  5th  of  October, 
1891.  and  the  31st  of  August,  1892/547  obtained  employ- 
ment. ; of  388  artisans  who  registered,  126  got  work ; of 
489  boys,  178  secured  posts;  of  182  carmen,  coachmen, 
&c.,  24  were  successful;  of  76  clerks,  12  were  provided 
for ; of  68  handy  men,  49  obtained  employment ; of  362 
labourers,  127  were  given  situations ; of  337  porters,  19 
received  engagements ; of  16  shop  assistants,  19*  procured 
places ; while,  of  13  waiters,  7 ; and  of  56  watchmen,  6 
found  a market  for  their  services.  The  class  for  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  find  work  are  ex-servants  and  soldiers, 
who  have  no  special  aptitude  for  any  special  trade,  and, 
not  being  accustomed  to  hard  work,  usually  apply  for  light 
employment  as  porters,  &o.  Sailors,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  handy  and  used  to  hard  work,  find  it  exceptionally 
easy  to  get  situations.  The  number  of  women  that  obtain 
places  through  the  bureau  is  larger  than  that  of  the  men, 
and  the  vestry  feels  that  the  establishment  of  similar 
agencies  in  other  parts  of  London  would  help  many  to  get 
work  whom  private  persons  would  not  otherwise  care  to 
employ.  The  Chelsea  Bureau  is  appreciated  and  utilised 
by  noth  employers  and  employed.  That  the  trades  unions 
are  not  hostile  to  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  they 
that  secured  the  appointment  of  the  witness  to  the  office  of 
supeiintendent.  On  one  occasion  since  the  office  has  been 
opened,  the  witness  was  asked  to  supply  men  to  a certain 
stoneworks  during  a strike,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  Up 
to  the  end  of  August,  1892,  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  bureau  amounted  to  1621.  15s.  Id.,  i.e.,  less  than  Is. 
per  applicant,  and  little  move  than  2s.  per  successful 
applicant.  This  sum,  however,  being  the  amount  for  the 
first  year,  includes  several  items  that  are  not  likely  to 
appear  again,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  future  years  the 
, ..  cost  per  head  will  be  reduced. 

Affiliation 

of  bureaux  (viii.)  With  a view  to  making  the  work  of  the  labour 
under  a bureau  more  effective,  all  their  representatives  concurred 
IabSS?1  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  affiliation. 
Department  An  attempt  at  reciprocity,  indeed,  was  made  between  the 
Egham  and  the  Chelsea  Bureaux,  but  it  failed  because  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  respective  districts.  The  Egham 
Bureau  did  net  want  Chelsea  artisans,  and  the  Chelsea, 
Bureau  did  not  want  Egham  agricultural  labourers. (3)  h#. 
Smyth  considered  that  the  London  Bureaux  must  always 
stand  apart,  and  desired  to  affiliate  all  the  metropolitan 
registries  under  a central  bureau,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
London  County  Council.  He  was  quite  willing,  however 
to  accept  a national  scheme  of  affiliation  under  a Govern- 
ment Department.  Such  a scheme  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Tozer  and  Scammell.  The  former  desired  to 
subordinate  all  the  labour  bureaux  to  a Department  of 
Labour,  which,  lie  thought,  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  a permanent  secretary,  independent  of  the 
changes  of  ministry,  but  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  a ministerial  chiefip)  The  department,  he  added,  would 
act  as  a sort  of  clearing  house  of  labour.  Mr.  Scammell(') 
expressed  similar  views  in  greater  detail.  In  fact,  he  had 
reduced  his  proposals  to  a definite  practical  scheme,  for  the 
general  principle  of  which  he  had  secured  the  sanction  of 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  scheme  is  as 
follows That  a National  Central  Labour  Bureau  be 
created  by  extending  the  functions  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  affiliating  it  with  the 
Emigrants’  Information  Department,  and  with  the  Factory 
Inspectors’  Department.  This  central  bureau  should 
obtain  and  disseminate  information  on  labour  questions, 
and  should  register  unemployed  labour,  dealing  for  this 
purpose  with  local  registries  established  in  connexion  with 
every  county  and  borough.  It  should  also  issue  periodi- 
cally an  official  journal,  containing  current  information  on 
labour  questions  and  general  statistics  of  employment. 
And  it  should  act  as  a clearing  house,  or  means  of  mutual 
exchange,  between  the  various  district  registries.  These 


* The  Witness  explained  the  apparent  inconsistency  by  savins  that 
tered?^e?oKhV^?i^btamel  P'a“S  *S8.hop  ltssista'‘t8  had  regis- 
„(TDigost, p.  28,  and  Appendix  LXVI.  and  LXVII.  (>)  Digest,  n 28 
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latter  should  endeavour  to  bring  persons  wanting  work 
into  touch  with  persons  wanting  workmen.  They  should 
be  supported  by  the  rates,  and  should  take  no  fee  from 
the  applicants,  whether  they  be  employers  or  employed. 
They  should  not  interfere  in  anyway  with  wage  questions, 
but  should  leave  the  parties  to  make  their  own  bargains 
and  fight  their  own  battle,  and  they  should  never  accept 
the  registration,  whether  of  employers  wanting  men  or  of 
men  wanting  employment,  if  the  want  is  occasioned  by 
a strike,  save  and  except  when  such  registration  is  accom- 
panied by  a notification  of  the  fact.  Furthermore,  they 
should  never  require  applicants  for  registration  to  produce 
credentials  of  character,  although  they  should  receive  such 
credentials  if  voluntarily  offered.  And,  finally,  they 
should  perform  the  same  functions  in  regard  to  their 
several  districts  as  the  central  bureau  in  regard  to  the 
whole  country,  by  collecting  and  publishing  information 
Messrs  Mann(‘)  and  Webb(-’)  considered  that  the  Labour 
Department  should  undertake  the  functions  here  laid  down, 
among  others.  They  also  were  of  opinion  that  the  said 
department  should  deduce  from  the  information  it  collected 
forecasts  of  future  fluctuations  in  trade,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Giffenf)  that  this  would  be  impossible,  i nasmuch 
as  any  man  capable  of  preparing  even  tolerably  .accurate 
forecasts  of  the  kind  would  be  found,  not  applying  for 
employment  in  a Government  office,  but  on  tile  Slock 
Exchange,  making  a large  fortune  for  himself.  A similar 
suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Burns  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century  ” magazine  for 
December  1892,  in  words  to  the  following  effect : — ■**  A 
“ central  labour  exchange  should  be  established  in  con- 
“ junction  with  an  imperial  labour  bureau  for  Great  Britain. 
“ utilising  the  18,000  post  offices  for  ascertaining  and 
“ exchanging  the  varying  local  industrial  needs.  The 
'*  whole  of  these  arrangements  should  form  part  of  a 
“ Ministry  of  Labour  and  Fine  Arts,  dealing  in  a method - 
“ ical  and  systematic  manner  with  the  industrial,  technical, 
“ und  artistic  sides  of  the  production  of  wealth  that  are 
“ now  forgotten  in  the  vulgar  scramble  for  personal  gain.” 


[§88S(viii)] 


(is.)  Mr.  Loch.C)  the  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisa-  Labour 
tiou  Society,  did  not  approve  of  the  labour  bureaux 
system  in  any  form.  The  experience  of  the  society,  lie 
said,  had  not  been  in  their  favour,  and  there  was  a strong 
body  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  examined  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  said  Society  that  sat  to  inquire 
into  homeless  cases,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  tended  to 
demoralise  the  men,  by  causing  them  to  relax  their  efforts 
both  in  seeking  work  tor  themselves  and  in  sticking  to  the 
work  found  for  them,  a fact  which  Mr.  Tozer  disputed/,5) 

The  criticisms  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  Mr.  Loch  continued,  upon 
the  working  of  the  bureau  opened  by  that  borough,  are 
very  much  to  the  point.  He  said  that  it  had,  in  his 
opinion,  failed  to  perform  the  services  expected  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  too  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  it  found  employment.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  largest  class  of  engagements  was  that  of  char- 
women and  domestic  servants,  who  could  obtain  free 
registration  at  the  ordinary  servants’  registry  offices,  and  lie 
contended  that  the  bureau  offered  no  proof  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  persons  whom  it  sent  to  places  really  engaged 
themselves,  or  that  their  engagements  were  permanent, 
while  the  number  of  bond,  fide  male  workers  for  whom  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  had  been  found  was  only  2-5  per  diem. 

He  also  criticised  the  various  figures,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  every  person  sent  after  a place  had  cost  the 
vestry  over  2s.  Of  course,  Mr.  Loch  concluded,  if  the 
trades  unions  and  the  employers  were  to  come  to  some 
understanding  as  to  the  use  of  labour  bureaux,  there  would 
be  a new  element  in  the  case,  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  consider ; but,  at  present,  such  institutions  are 
generally  formed  when  employment  is  scarce,  and  it  is  1 ’ f 
precisely  during  such  times  that  they  are  useless,  for  em- 
ployment cannot  be  organised  by  a bureau  when  there  is 
no  employment  to  be  had.  ^ , 

566.  (i.)  How,  then,  are  vacancies  to  be  multiplied  P The  Howffc  ! 
answer  given  to  this  question  by  Messrs.  Mann ("),  Burns, 
and  Webbf)  is,  by  State  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  t 
To  these  witnesses,  it  was  objected  that  this  would  rbguiatim 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  raise  prices,  and  check  of  the  how 
demand,  and  so  prevent  the  desired  absorption  of  the  un-  offaoimr. 
employed.  But  this  the  witnesses  would  not  admit. 

Owing  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  more  leisured  workers, 
they  considered,  .the  cost  of  production  would  not  he  in- 
creased. In  that  case,  it  was  objected,  how  would  the 
absorption  take  place  P By  associating  reduced  hours  with 
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il: creased  wages,  Mr.  Mann  replied,  thereby  augmenting 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers,  and  creating  a new 
demand,  which  additional  hands  would  be  wanted  to 
supply.  It  is  true,  he  added,  that  the  rise  in  wages  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  profits  and  interest ; but,  as  it  is 
unlikely  that  employers  and  capitalists  would  reduce  their 
personal  expenditure  to  the  same  extent  as  the  wage- 
earners  would  increase  theirs,  an  increased  total  consump- 
tion would  be  the  net  result.  But,  admitting  that  a reduc- 
tion of  hours  increased  the  cost  of  production,  Mr.  Webb 
contended  that  prices  would  not  necessarily  tend  to  rise, 
for  demand  is  relative  to  a certain  price,  a fact  proved  in 
the  case  of  railways,  where  the  increased  cost  which  has 
certainly  resulted  from  a shortening  of  the  "hours  in  this 
particular  industry,  has  not  been  followed  by  a rise  in 
fares.  And,  admitting  even  further  that  an  increased  cost 
of  production  were  accompanied  by  an  upward  tendency  in 
prices,  Mr.  Mann  contended  that  by  supplementing  the 
reduction  of  hours  by  State  management  of  industry,  that 
tendency  might  be  forcibly  counteracted. 

(ii.)  Emigration  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mann  (‘)  as  a 
possible  method  of  increasing  the  number  of  vacancies 
relatively  to  the.  number  of  those  seeking  work.  But  he 
did  not  expect  its  extension  to  produce  any  very  useful 
result,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  which  must  always  throw  men  out  of 
work  in  bad  limes,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  exist.  It 
would  be  far  better,  he  thought,  to  cheek  the  emigration 
of  capital  and  develop  our  unused  resources  at  home. 
.Too  much,  he  said,  both  of  our  goods  and  of  our  capital 
goes  abroad,  when  there  are  plenty  of  persons  at  home  to 
be  supplied  with  the  former  and  employed  by  the  latter. 
The  depressions  of  English  trade  are  due  to  the  falling 
credit  of  the  foreign  countries  for  which  we  cater.  The 
trade  we  might  do  at  home  would  not  be  liable  to  de- 
pression from  causes  external  to  ourselves,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  he  desirable  to  kp.  rather  more  self-supporting. 
Mr.  Loch,(5)  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  emigration 
was  a satisfactory  method  as  far  as  it  went,  and  if  properly 
carried  out,  although  he  considered  that  very  careful  selec- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  results.  The 
subject,  however,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  an  Appendix  to 
Vol.  II..  Foreign  Reports,  on  the  Migration  of  Labour. 

riii.)  A third  method  of  creating  vacancies,  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Mann  and  Burns,  was  the  resuscitation  of  agri- 
culture. This  point  was  clearly  drawn  out  by  the  latter 
in  the  course  of  the  article  already  referred  to,  where  be 
wrote  : — “ Whatever  may  be  done  of  a gradual  and  tentative 
“ character  in  the  towns  or  cities  by  public  works  or  by 
“ reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  will  be  permanently 
“ useless  till  the  influx  from  the  countryside  is  stopped. 
“ Nothing  but  the  justifiable  appropriation  by  the  rural 
“ authorities  of  the  uncultivated  land  will  do  it.  In  the 
“ general  interests  of  the  country  somt- thing  must  be 
“ attempted  to  prevent  the  land  lying  idle.  Year  by  year 
“ the  community  looks  on  as  field  after  field  is  added  to 
“ sporting  estates,  and  men  give  way  to  deer.  The  crea- 
“ tion  of  parish  and  district  councils  must  stop  this,  and, 
“ let  us  hope,  wifi  furnish  the  labourer  and  farmer  with 
“ the  means  not  only  of  cultivation  where  now  desolation 
“ reigns,  but  will  provide  the  means  for  more  attractive 
“ life  on  the  soil,  higher  wages,  and  that  steadiness  of 
“ work  that  will  stem  the  exodus  to  the  towns.” 

5C7-  (i.)  Whatever  the  advantages  of  State  regulation  of 
hours  or  emigration  might  be,  their  respective  advocates 
did  not  trust  to  them  exclusively  for  solviug  the  whole 
problem,  but  made  several  suggestions  for  providing  em- 
ployment in  default  of  vacancies  in  established  businesses. 
The  public  authority,  said  Mr.  Mann,(3)  should  not  only 
make  better  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  industrial 
operations  of  private  firms,  but  should  extend  its  own 
functions  as  an  employer  of  labour  in  fulfilment  of  its 
obligation  to  provide  the  workless  not  only  with  food  but 
also  with  a fair  outlet  for  their  energies.  The  first  step 
that  State  and  municipal  authorities  ought,  according  to 
Messrs.  Mann(4)  and  Webb,(s)  to  take,  was  to  start 
factories  ana  workshops  for  the  performance  of  the  work 
which  would  otherwise  be  let  out  to  contractors.  But  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Forrer(*)  that  less  employ- 
ment would  be  furnished  in  this  way  relatively  to  the 
funds  which  the  public  authority  had  at  its  disposal  than 
through  the  contractors,  whose  management  would  be 
much  more  economical.  Mr.  Webb,(7)  however,  defended 
the  remedy  he  proposed  by  saying  that  the  predicament 
where  the  municipalities  would  no  longer  have  any  work 
to  give  the  unemployed  was  very  remote,  because  they 
could  always  raise  funds  and  extend  their  sphere  of  indus- 
trial action  indefinitely. 


(ii.)  In  fact,  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  unem-  B6I  (li.)I 
ployed  not  merely  by  utilising  them  for  doing  the  work  (W.  Arti- 
which  the  public  authorities  required,  but  by  undertaking  payment. 
work  that  was  not  required  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
employment.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  indeed,  pointed  out 
that,  in  regard  to  municipal  and  State  employment,  such  a 
policy  is,  in  slack  seasons,  a matter  not  of  choice  but  of 
necessity.  A public  body,  he  said,  cannot  undertake 
private  work  as  a stop-gap,  and,  as  workshops  that  stand 
still  are  quickly  out  of  gear,  work  must  be  made  if  it  does 
not  come  naturally.  And  he  proceeded  to  argue  that 
whatever  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  policy  of 
setting  up  by  the  public  authority  of  workshops  to  do  its 
necessary  work,  would  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the 
policy  of  setting  up  workshops  for  the  performance  of  work 
for  which  there  is  no  demand.  The  case  against  artificial 
employment,  however,  was  most  forcibly  presented  by  Mr. 

Loch,(‘)  who  pointed  out  that  it  inevitably  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  into  pauperism  the  class  immediately  above  the 
class  it  rescued,  and  by  merely  substituting  the  labour  of 
the  worse  class  for  the  labour  of  the  better,  it  raised  the 
cost  of  production  and  intensified  the  evil  it  sought  to 
remove.  This  indictment  he  proceeded  to  prove  by  specific 
instances.  The  Salvation  Army,  he  said,(2)  has  established 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed,  and 
brings  the  products  of  their  labour  into  competition,  not 
only  with  those  of  the  labour  of  persons  that  have  found 
places  independently,  but  also  with  those  of  the  labour  of 
persons  for  whom  work  lias  been  provided  by  other 
charitable  institutions.  Thus,  the  London  School  Board 
has  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  the 
supply  of  firewood  to  the  schools  for  the  next  12 
months,  in  preference  to  the  competing  tenders  of  the 
Church  Army,  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home,  and  the  Boys’  Home 
of  Regent’s  Park. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  Burns  in  his  article  iu 
the  “Nineteenth  Century”  for  December  1892,  wrote: — 

“ A committee  should  be  formed  in  each  county  council 
“ area,  consisting  of  representatives  of  trade  unions,  the 
“ Charity  Organisation  Society,  friendly  societies,  and,  if 
“ possible,  also  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  members  of 
“ the  vestries,  which  should  differentiate  the  men  willing 
“ and  able  to  work  from  the  mere  loafers.  All  money 
“ subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  former  class  should  be 
“ handed  over  to  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  cleans- 
“ ing,  sanitation,  and  making  of  such  public  works  as 
“ roads,  streets,  parks,  and  sewers.  The  surveyor  or 
“ engineer  should  be  the  responsible  authority  for  the 
“ expenditure  of  this  money,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
“ conditions  of  hours  and  wages  current  at  the  time  should 
“ be  observed.  The  men  (marked  out  as  fit  for  emoloy- 
“ raent)  could  be  employed  at  fewer  hours  per  dav.  or 
“ fewer  days  per  week  than  ordinarily,  so  that  the  aggre- 
“ gate  wage  earned  should  be  no  inducement  either  to 
“ malinger  or  refuse  work  elsewhere  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions.  If  the  amount  of  money  is  sufficient,  then  the 
“ work  should  proceed  as  if  in  that  district  no  exceptional 
“ distress  existed.  The  poor  law  guardians  should  act  in 
“ conjunction  with  this  committee,  and  should  handover 
“ to  the  local  authority  that  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
“ in  useful  work  or  non- pauperising  relief  that  would 
“ have  been  spent  in  other  directions  if  no  such  public 
“ works  had  been  instituted.  At  Paddington  in  1887  a 
“ public  committee  co-operated  and  jointly  subscribed 
“ money  for  work  for  350  men,  and  gave  employment  to 
“ 133  women  on  needlework.  The  advantage  of  this 
“ course  is  that  you  distribute  over  all  the  men  employed, 

“ without  pauperising  them,  that  amount  of  money  which 
“ all  people  in  the  parish  subscribe  through  the  rates,  and 
“ you  make  the  support  of  the  unemployed  a collective 
“ compulsory  charge  on  the  district  that  profits  by  the 
“ work  they  perform.  The  application  for  work  should 
“ be  restricted  to  local  men  with  at  least  three  months’ 

“ residence.  Work  should  be  of  public  utility,  not  neces- 
“ sarily  of  immediate  demand,  but  prospectively  required. 

“ The  work  should  be  such  as  would  give  simple  employ- 
ment  to  the  class  which  is  mainly  influenced  by  depres- 
“ sion — the  unskilled.  Ground  work  on  roads,  sewers; 

“ and  recreation  grounds  is  the  hest,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
“ cost  of  these  works  goes  in  wages  for  manual  labour. 

“ Each  locality  to  be  responsible  for  its  own  unemployed, 

“ unless  tli*  extent  of  the  works  permit  otherwise,  and 
“ equitable  arrangements  are  made  with  other  districts. 

” As  in  the  case  of  the  common  poor  law  fund,  the  richer 
“ districts  with  no  unemployed  ought,  to  contribute  pro 
“ rata  for  work  that  poorer  districts  do  in  relief  of  metro- 
“ politan  distress.  The  equalisation  of  rates  would  remove 
“ many  objections  now  urged  on  the  score  of  cost  by  poor 
“ districts.  The  Government  Could  also  lend  money  on  easy 
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[§  667  (ii.)  j “ terms,  and  in  many  cases  make  a contribution,  but  should 

“ leave  the  carrying  out  of  work  entirely  to  local  authority . 

“ The  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  of  course  difficult 
“ to  decide  upon,  as  in  many  districts  there  are  staple 
“ trades  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  which  prevent  hard  and 
“ laborious  work  being  undertaken  easily  by  the  men. 

“ But  generally,  as  was  found  on  the  2,000,0001.  of  work 
“ undertaken  by  local  authorities  in  Lancashire  in  1862 
“ and  1863,  as  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  in  his  excellent 
“ 'History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,5  and  by  Mr.  Torrens 
“ and  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  in  their  reports,  the  men 
“ 3oon  adapted  themselves  to  the  work,  which,  when 
“ finished,  was  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  community.  Public 
“ works  in  India,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  even  though 
“ some  of  the  works  in  the  latter  may  have  been  under- 
“ taken  for  political  reasons,  go  on  the  whole  to  prove 
“ that  it  is  better  to  spend  1,000,0001.  on  useful  labour 
“ than  2,000,0001.  in  charity.” 

Labour  (iff.)  It  is  in  the  larger  and  more  important  experiments 

colonies.  effects  of  artificial  employment  cau  be  seen  most 

clearly.  Such  experiments  are  labour  colonies.  This 
method  of  providing  work  had  been  previously  men- 
tioned with  approval  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,(‘)  who  was 
examined  before  Group  A.  That  witness  had  suggested 
that  remunerative  work  should  be  found  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  home  coloniea,  constituted  after  the  model 
sketched  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Mills,  in  his  book  entitled 
“Poverty  and  the  State,”  and  had  intimated  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  obtain  a portion  of  the 
Scotch  Equivalent  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  founding  one 
of  these  coloniea  by  way  of  experiment.  The  persons 
settled  in  them,  he  nad  contended,  should  be  allowed  to 
send  the  produce  of  dairy  farms  and  orchards,  but  not 
manufactured  goods,  to  outside  markets.  The  initial  cost 
should  be  met  by  doubling  the  Poor  Rate  for  one  year,  and 
the  colonies  should,  in  return,  be  charged  with  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  aged,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  unemployed.  A poor  rate  doubled  for  two  years  would 
yield  about  20,000,0001.,  while,  according  to  the  returns 
published  bv  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  deductions  drawn 
from  them,’ there  are  at  the  present  moment  (January, 
1892)  400,000  unemployed  workmen  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  if  the  colonies  could  not  pay  their  way,  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  had  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  find  these 
persons  employment  at  a cost  to  the  community  than  to 
maintain  them,  still  at  the  cost  of  the  community,  in 
idleness.  Similar  colonies,  he  had  added,  have  been 
established  in  Austen  sjid  Holland,  where  they  are  said 
to  be  highly  successful.  Concerning  this  last  statement, 
however,  different  opinions  are  held.  Mr.  Loch,(2)  who 
furnished  a very  full  account  of  the  working  of  the  Dutch 
and  other  labour  colonies,  contended  that  they  were  all 
of  them  failures,  because,  instead  of  raising  the  efficiency 
of  the  colonists  and  enabling  them  to  stand  alone,  they 
are  constantly  invaded  by  the  return  of  the  men  that  have 
already  passed  through  them  unreformed. 

The  Dutch  (iv.)  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Loch  was  quite  ready  to  admit 

Cofomea01"  *kat  t*le  Dutch  Free  Labour  Colonies  were  quite  the  most 
remarkable  experiment  that  had  yet  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  artificial  employment.  Their  chief  originator, 
he  said,  was  General  Van  der  Bosch, f)  whose  idea  was  that 
able-bodied  indigent  persons  of  good  character  might  be 
enabled  to  support  themselves  by  reclaiming  waste  land, 
provided  that  a sufficient  amount  of  capital  were  devoted  to 
then  maintenance  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  was 
anticipated  that,  under  the  training  and  discipline  of  a well 
regulated  establishment,  the  moral  character  and  the  habits 
of  that  class  of  persons  might  be  greatly  improved,  and 
that  they  would  give  employment  to  industry  in  supplying 
their  wants,  instead  of  being,  as  they  then  were,  a burden 
upon  the  community.  The  first  colony  was  established  in 
1318,  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country. 
A society  was  organised,  with  a central  committee  and  allied 
districts,  each  of  which  was  entitled  to  send  to  the  colonies 
a family  for  every  1401.  subscribed.  The  original  site  of 
the  colony  consisted  of  more  than  1,200  acres,  a small  part 
'of  which  had  already  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  was  covered  with  short  heather,  grow- 
ing on  flat,  sandy  soil,  and  covered  with  a layer  of  moss 
several  inches  thick.  This  was  at  once  peopled  with  52 
households,  or  356  souls  in  all,  each  7jV  acres  iM  land  to  each 
house.  \ school,  a warehouse,  and  spinning  house  were 
built,  and  the  little  river  that  came  by  was  made  navigable. 
Six  other  colonies  were  formed  soon  afterwards  on  the  same 
plan,  each  being  divided  into  districts  consisting  of  25 
farms,  and  each  district  being  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  of  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  a supervisor,  who 
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should  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  whole  seven  C§  567  (iv.)] 
colonies  were  governed  by  a director  and  assistant- directors. 

For  the  first  three  years  the  colonists  cultivated  the  land  in 
common,  and  stored  up  the  produce  in  a common  granary 
for  the  common  benefit,  but,  as  the  various  farms  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  this  system  died  out.  When  a 
fresh  farm  was  brought  under  cultivation,  the  head  of  the 
household  to  whom  it  was  allotted  was  debited  51.  as 
interest  on  the  remainder  of  his  capital  (cost  of  furniture 
deducted),  and  had  to  pay  rent.  So  long  as  a family  could 
not  provide  its  own  sustenance,  it  received  food  daiiy  from 
the  common  store  to  which  it  was  also  obliged  to  contri- 
bute ; but  when  it  could  provide  for  itself  (as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  do  when  it  began  to  earn  6s.  3 d.  a week) 
it  forfeited  its  claim  to  a dole,  and  was  allowed  to  prepare  its 
own  produce  for  home  consumption  instead  of  sending  it  to 
the  common  granary.  Incompetent  persons  were  not  en- 
trusted with  farms,  but  had  to  be  content  with  the  position 
of  labourers,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  majority  of  tn  euew 
arrivals  proved  to  be  awkward,  town  bred  men,  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  work  at  all.  To  meet  their 
requirements,  other  industries,  such  as  mat-making,  rope- 
making, spinning  and  weaving  were  started. 

(v.)  In  1827,  there  were  as  many  as  2,233  persons  in  these  Their  oou- 
colonies.(‘).  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  writing  about  that  date,  j^,'7onin 
said  “ The  land  occupied  by  the  Dutch  Labour  Colonies 
“ is  of  little  value,  and  the  employing  of  persons  taken  indis- 
“ criminately  from  other  occupations  and  trades,  almost  all 
“ of  them  are  the  victims  of  idleness  or  misconduct,  and  little 
“ urged  by  the  stimulus  of  individual  interest  in  farming ' 

“ the  worst  land  of  the  country — land  so  worthless  that  the 
“ fee  simple  is  only  worth  24s.  an  acre — at  an  expense  of 
“ outfit,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  of  more  than 
“ 1301.  per  family,  and  under  the  management  of  a joint 
“ stock  company  of  more  than  20, 000  members,  cannot  but 
“ be  a ruinous  speculation.  Nor  does  the  institulion 
“ appear  to  have  repressed  pauperism  by  the  disagreeable- 
“ ness  of  the  terms  on  which  it  offers  relief.  We  have  seen , 

“ on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  not  prevented  its  steady 
“ increase.” 

(vi.)  In  1883(!),  the  number  of  free  farmers,  or  occupiers  Their  con- 
of  land,  as  opposed  to  labourers,  in  these  colonies,  was  only  ^°n  in 
16,  as  against  25  in  1848.  At  that  date,  Sir  John  McNeill 
reported  on  their  condition,  and  quoted  the  following 
observations  that  had  been  made  to  him  by  one  of  the 
officials: — “Considered  as  an  attempt  to  make  these 
“ families  maintain  themselves,  the  free  colonies  have 
“ proved,  after  an  extensive  period  of  34  years,  not  only 
“ a complete  failure,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
“ the  scheme  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded,  and  this 
“ even  if  the  colonists  selected  were  from  classes  well 
“ suited  for  the  occupation.  The  condition  of  the  colonist 
“ is  little  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  work 
“ he  performs,  and,  however  small  it  may  be,  he  is  assured 
“ of  a comfortable  habitation,  clothing,  and  fuel,  with  food 
“ enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  in  health.  There 
“ is,  in  consequence,  a great  desire  among  the  able-bodied 
“ indigent  persons  in  the  communes  to  come  to  the  colony. 

“ There  are  always  more  applications  than  can  be 
“ accepted,  and  the  children,  though  carefully  educated, 

“ are  accustomed  to  see  their  parents  ami  everyone 
“ about  them  rely  upon  outside  aid  for  their  means  of 
“ subsistence,  and  so  have  not  learned  to  trust  to  their 
“ own  exertions  for  a livelihood,  and  therefore  few  of 
“ them  are  able  to  maintain  themselves.” 

(vii.)  By  I859f),  the  debt  owed  by  the  society  to  the  Their  recon- 
State  and  other  creditors  amounted  to  461,000/.,  in  spite 
of  the  Government  purchasing  the  produce  of  the  colonies  sSttein  * 
at  special  rates.  Whereupon  the  Government  remitted  the  isso. 
debt,  and  took  over  the  whole  concern.  At  the  time  of  the 
reconstruction,  the  number  of  free  farmers  was  176,  and,  of 
the  labourers,  2,471.  The  Government  policy,  however, 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  former,  and  that  policy 
was  so  far  successful  that,  by  1870,  the  number  of  free 
farmers  had  increased  to  1,313,  while  that  of  the  labourers 
had  fallen  to  530.  Under  the  new  regime,  six  model  farms 
were  established,  and  a forestry  department  was  opened. 

The  colonists  were  allowed  to  keep  all  they  earned,  coinage 
took  the  place  of  the  token  currency,  and  piece-work  was 
substituted  for  time-work.  There  was  more  judicious 
management,  and  something  of  an  improvement  was 
observable  in  the  character  of  the  colonists,  who  were  now 
selected  with  great  care.  Rents  were  low,  and  no  interest 
was  charged  on  arrears;  outfit,  cattle,  manure,  &c.,  were 
furnished  in  the  colony  workshops  during  bad  times; 
medical  attendance  and  education  were  granted  cheap;  and 
instruction  and  superintendence  were  given  gratis  ; while 
the  whole  concern  was  administered  in  a kindly  and  a 
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«M  (vii.)]  friendly  spirit.  Yet  the  only  result  was  that  the  colonists 
still  failed  to  maintain  themselves,  could  not  pay  their  rents 
in  full,  and  did  not  save  a penny.  In  1889,  about  40  farms 
were  vacant,  and  were  not  filled  up  owing  to  the  dearth  of 
suitable  applicants,  some  of  those  who  applied  being  totally 
incapable  of  managing  them,  while  most  of  those  for  whom 
the  Government  was  most  anxious  to  provide  objected,  to 
exchanging  town  for  country  life. 

(viii.)  Soon  after  the  first  labour  colony(')  was  established 
(1818),  there  were  added  certain  beggar  colonies  on  the  same 
plan.  Their  history  is  very  similar.  They  were  instituted 
m 1820,  at  Ommerschans,  where  the  land  (1,900  acres) 
was  given  by  the  Government,  and  at  Veenhuizen,  where 
the  land  was  bought  by  the  society.  Their  object  was  to 
provide  every  mendicant  who  showed  his  willingness  to 
work  with  healthy  outdoor  labour,  good  food,  and  moral 
surroundings.  They  were  open  to  the  following  classes : — 
First,  to  sblebodied  persons  convicted  of  mendicancy, 
vagrancy,  and  other  petty  offences,  whose  sentence  was 
commuted  from  imprisonment  to  residence  for  a certain 
number  of  years  in  one  of  these  colonies;  secondly,  to 
voluntary  inmates,  paid  for  by  the  communes  ; thirdly,  to 
old  soldiers  and  their  families;  and,  lastly,  to  orphans, 
foundlings  end  deserted  children.  In  1827,  their  popu- 
lation, including  officials,  was  4,518.  In  1853  (3),  Sir  John 
McNeill  reported  that  the  evils  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
labour  colonies  were  in  the  case  of  the  beggar  colonies 
intensified.  It  took  15  colonists  to  do  the  field  work  of  one 
good  day  labourer.  Supervision  was  impossible ; a low 
standard  of  work  was  accepted,  and  ex-colonists  were  con- 
stantly returning.  In  1859,  the  beggar  colonies  were  recon- 
structed like  the  rest,  and  are  now  better  managed  than 
they  used  to  be,  but,  even  at  the  present  time,  they  are  not 
a financial  success,  and  utterly  fail  to  elevate  the  paupers 
into  self-support.  Of  their  3,353  inhabitants,  only  425  are 
there  for  the  first  time.  All  the  rest  have  been  there  more 
than  once,  very  many  are  there  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  time,  and  some  have  been  there  much  oftener. 

(ix.)  The  history  of  the  Arbeiter  Colonies( ),  which  were 
founded  at  Wilhelmsdorff,  Germany,  in  March  1882,  is 
Cotonies.  very  similar.  A detailed  account  of  their  working  is  given 
on  page  90,  Vol.  V.,  Foreign  Reports.^) 

(x.)  Mr.  Loch  also  put  in  a document  containing  the 
SM  following  information  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
.Beneficent  beneficent  colonies  in  Belgium^) : — For  the  six  provincial 
Monies-  Depots  de  Mendicity  that  existed  in  1830-1,  and  two 
colonies,  a forced  one  at  Merxplns  and  a free  one  at  Workl, 
there  have  been  substituted  a non-able-bodied  colony  at 
Hoogstraeten  of  about  270  acres,  and  two  able-bodied 
colonies,  one  of  1,300  acres  at  Merxplas,  and  the  other  of 
1,425  acres  at  Workl.  In  December,  1890,  the  able-bodied 
colonies  contained  2,928,  and  the  non-able-bodied,  1,285 
persons.  The  former  have  quite  failed  to  make  their 
colonists  self-supporting.  Of  the  2,928,  no  fewer  thaii 
2,507  have  been  there  before. 

- - • - ,(xi.)  Coming  nearer  home,  Mr.  Loch  cited  the  case  of 

the  Irish  Labour  Colonies, (6)  which  were  started  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Dutch  Free  Labour  Colonies  in  1852.  The  men 
were  carefully  selected  for  them,  he  said,  and,  for  a short 
time,  they  seemed  to  be  succeeding.  But  latterly  the 
cost  was  found  to  be  902.  13s.  5 d.  per  head  per  annum, 
loss  2 71.,  which  proved  to  be  the  average  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a colonist's  labour,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  other  than  a failure.  In  short,  Mr.  Loch  considered 
that  no  colony  system  had  ever  been  or  could  ever  be  per- 
manently successful.  On  this  point  he  was  in  striking 
agreement  with  Mr.  J.  Burns,  who  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  artificial  employment  in  this  particular  form  in 
the  course  of  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  the  following 
terms “ Of  the  fiscal,  charitable,  or  economic  rostrums 
“ that  are  hourly  preached  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
“ labour  colonies  are  the  least  scientific.  A labour  colony 
“ presupposes  male  labour.  What  have  the  unemployed 
working  women  done  to  be  thus  ignored  P It  also  means 
“ manual  unskilled  labour  being  mainly  employed.  From 
“ whence  to  be  drawn?  Not  from  the  skilled  trades  that  m 
“ the  main  are  engaged  on  foreign  work  and  most  liable 
“ to  fluctuation  and  depression,  but  from  the  labourers  in 
“ the  building  trades,  gasworks,  agricultural  labour,  and 
“ other  internal  occupations  of  the  manual  labour  class. 
“ The  labour  colony  has  no  room  for  the  spinner,  weaver 
“ lacc-maker,  jeweller,  engineer,  and  others,  the  bulkot 
“ whose  work  goes  abroad.  It  is  intended  rather  for  the 
“ relief  of  men  whom  I would  rather  see  repairing  roads, 
“ cleansing  streets,  reclaiming  foreshores,  purifying  j^ers 
“ and  canals,  pulling  down  unsanitary  areas  and  rebuild- 
“ ing,  emptying  dustbins,  general  sanitary  work,  ana 

“ other  useful  and  reproductive  employment  on  which  they 
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I could  use  their  labour  to  greater  advantage  to  them-  1§  067  (xi.)] 
‘ selves  and  the  community  than  on  farm  work,  that  is, 

‘ supposing  they  would  stay,  which  in  ninety  oases  out  a 
‘ hundred  they  would  not.  This  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
* rience  of  all  labour  colonies,  which  shows  that  they  can 
‘ only  be  conducted  by  earnest,  intelligent,  unselfish  men, 

‘ enthused  by  the  highest  spiritual  or  social  ideals,  or  by 
‘ the  most  absolute  discipline,  on  a prison  labour  basis, 

‘ to  which  your  out-of-work,  who  would  leave  his  home 
‘ and  the  town,  would  not  voluntarily  submit,  and  which, 

‘ for  different  reasons,  the  honest  unemployed  would  not 
‘ tolerate.  The  fact  is,  labour  colony  advocates  assume 

II  the  absence  of  home  ties,  associations,  and  the  strong 
1 and  laudable  desire  in  genuine  unemployed  men  to  be 
‘ so  situated  in  their  temporary  work  in  depressed  times 
“ as  would  permit  of  them  seizing  the  first  opportunity  to 
‘ leave  and  return  to  their  proper  industries,  conditions 
'*  impossible  in  labour  colonies.  Men  destitute  of  these 
“ qualities  lack  the  essentials  for  continuous  work,  and 
“ generally  would  be  a source  of  demoralisation.  The 
“ labour  colony,  as  a remedy  for  the  unemployed,  is,  I 
“ maintain,  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  is  nothing  but  the 
“ revival  in  another  form  of  the  hated  casual  ward  with  all 
“ its  physical  moral  and  iniquities.  If  municipalisation  of 
“ agriculture  is  intended,  that  is  something  I can  under- 
“ stand  but  that  for  years  is  not  likely  to  prove  a remedy  for 
“ the  workless.  Bather  will  it  come  after  easier  things  have 
“ been  undertaken  and  accomplished — the  abolition  of 
“ overwork,  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
“ reorganisation  of  labour  in  every  trade,  that  is  now 
“ going  on — too  slowly  I adroit — in  the  right  direction  by 
“ trade  union,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  action.  And 
“ should  the  municipalisation  of  agriculture  be  under- 
“ taken  on  Socialist  lines,  its  initial  stage' must  be  con- 
“ ducted  not  by  the  unskilled  unemployed  plus  an  in-and- 
“ out  army  of  loafers,  casuals,  and  wastrels,  but  by  the 
“ best  of  labour  attracted  by  those  better  conditions 
“ which  would  accompany  suen  an  undertaking  started  by 
“ people  with  brains  along  the  lines  followed  bytheL.C.C. 

“ in  doing  its  own  work.  A pious  wish  to  get  the  towns- 
“ man  into  the  country  will  not  help  us.  The  fact  is, 

“ sentiment  and  personal  repugnance  to  country  labour  is 
“ often  the  cause  of  rural  depopulation,  assisted,  of  course, 

“ by  increased  use  of  machinery,  cheaper  foreign  food 
“ stuffs,  and  other  causes.  The  argument  that  the  pro- 
“ duce  of  labour  colonies  should  be  used  and  consumed 
“ inside  and  should  not  be  sold  to  people  outside  is  absurd 
“ and  presupposes  that  the  colony  is  sufficiently  large  to 
“ inoludethe  numerous  trades  that  are  required  to  supply 
“ the  wants  of  a working  class  population,  and  that  the 
“ organisation  should  be  such  as  could  only  be  arrived  at 
‘ ‘ after  years  of  experiment.  It  therefore  fails  to  touch  the 
“ problem  of  providing  employment  at  once  for  those  who 
“ are  without.  The  labour  colony  products  must  be  sold 
“ and  exchanged  outside  if  the  colony  is  to  succeed.  If 
“ this  is  done,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  displacement 
“ of  agricultural  labour  is  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  an 
“ agricultural  authority,  who  says,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
“ his  reports  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (The 
“ Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  part  1,  Page  113.): — 

“‘Around  Nottingham,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
“ ‘ market  for  vegetables  and  fruit,  small  and  large 
“ * market  gardens  are  numerous.  The  evidence  of  those 
“ ‘ engaged  in  the  industry,  many  of  whom  I visited  in 
“ ‘ their  homes  or  in  the  market,  was  generally  depressing. 

“ ‘ They  said  that  the  market  had  become  glutted  in  recent 
“ ‘ years,  so  that  prices  had  become  barely  remunerative, 

“ ‘ and  that  rail  rates  were  so  high  that  the  bulky  produce 
“ ‘ of  then-  gardens  could  uot  profitably  be  sent  to  distant 
“ ‘ markets.  One  reason  of  the  depression  given  was  that 
“ • thousands  of  the  working  men  of  Nottingham  had 
“ ‘ acquired  allotments,  on  which  they  not  only  grew  al 
“ ‘ the  vegetables  they  required,  and  so  ceased  to  be  cus- 
“ ‘ tomers  to  the  market  gardeners,  but  also  frequently 
“ ‘ had  a surplus  to  sell,  thus  becoming  competitors.’ 

“ This  being  so,  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies 
“ outside  every  town  would  only  accentuate  the  unem- 
“ ployed  difficulty,  and  lead  to  the  permanent  degradation 
“ of  agriculture  and  its  labour.  Agricultural  labourers 
“ now  at  work  will  be  displaced  by  the  labour  of  the 
“ colonists,  unless  protection  is  adopted  with  its  greater 
» tram  of  evils,  just  as  Salvation  Army  brickmakers  are 
“ displacing  honest  brickmakers  at  the  present  moment, 

‘ ‘ and  prison,  pauper,  reformatory  and  industrial  school 
“ labour  is  displacing  and  destroying  several  trades. 

« Besides  this  objection,  the  cost  of  labour  colonies  must 
“ come  from  some  source.  The  only  one  available  is  the 
« consumer  and  producer.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  cost  of 
“ keeping  the  unemployed  should  be  borne,  not  by  spend- 
“ in"  money  in  creating  superfluous  farms  and  municipal 
“ workshops,  but  by  slightly  adding  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
« tion  if  necessary  in  all  trades  by  absorbing  the  unem- 
Y y 4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


v,  ” uloved  through  the  reduction  of  hours  of  all  and  the  in  the  above-mentioned  number  of  the  “ Nineteenth  CSse7(xat)] 

“ “ employment  at  all  trades  of  their  now  surplus  workers  P ” Century,”  wrote,  “ One  of  the  best  instances  of  the 

SSSpesof  (xii  ) Mr.  Loch  thought  that  the  principle  of  artificial  “ efficacy  of  public  relief  works  is  the  case  of  Chelsea 


artificial  em-  employment,  apart  from  any  of  its  particular  applications, 


was  essentially  unsound.  He  handedin  various  documents, 
moreover,  containing  information  as  to  certain  cases  where 
artificial  employment  had  resulted  in  but  doubtful  advan- 
tage, even  when  adopted  for  a purely  temporary  object.  In 
] 887-8,  for  example  ('),  a committee  of  the  Mansion  House 
managed  the  work  in  connection  with  some  gardens  opened 
and  put  in  order  by  the  Public  Gardens  Association.  It 
was  a mixed  committee,  on  which  were  poor  law  guardians, 
working  men,  &c.  456  men  received  the  offer  of  employ- 
ment, 406  were  married,  50  single;  of  this  number  62, 
or  about  14  per  cent.,  to  whom  tickets  were  given,  did  not 
present  themselves  at  the  works,  but  assigned  no  reason  : 
134,  or  about  30  per  cent.,  were  dismissed  at  various  times 
for  misconduct,  continued  absence,  or  incapacity ; 164,  or 
about  36  per  cent.,  after  careful,  in  some  cases  prolonged, 
investigation,  the  committee  found  themselves  powerless 
to  raise  from  their  present  position ; 17,  or  about  4 per 
cent.,  left  the  work  of  their  own  accord  for  better  employ- 
ment ; 54,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  were  assisted  by  being 
made  members  of  trade  or  benefit  societies,  by  migration, 
by  obtaining  or  taking  out  of  pawn  tools  or  clothes  when 
there  was  definite  prospect  of  work  ; and  in  other  ways 


in  .1886,  when  16,0002.  was  spent  in  paving  and 
laying  out  roads  and  streets.  The  work  was  of  excel- 
lent character,  equal,  even  better,  in  quality  and  price 
than  contract  work;  and  for  three  months  gave 
employment  to  over  200  men  of  many  trades,  who 
soon  adapted  themselves  to  the  work,  and,  with  the 
parish,  derived  great  benefit.  In  1887  similar  work  on 
a smaller  scale  was  undertaken  with  like  success.  At 
Paddington,  also,  in  1886  a joint  committee  of  subscribers 
and  vestrymen  carried  out  road  work  and  the  improve- 
ment of  public  gardens  in  that  district.  At  Wandsworth 
many  men  were  engaged  in  digging  sand,  foundations, 
and  other  ground  work.  Battersea,  St.  Pancras,  and 
many  other  parishes,  also  the  Metropolitan  Gardens 
Association,  carried  out  many  useful  improvements  and 
in  the  best  way  relieved  distress,  discouraged  loafing, 
and  benefited  the  community  by  the  works  carried  out. 
At  Oxford,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Eastbourne, 
and  at  Brighton  similar  work  was  done : 1,000  men 
were  employed  for  some  weeks  on  necessary  roads ; at 
Yarmouth  and  King’s  Lynn  general  relief  works  were 
also  undertaken,  also  at  Southampton,  Dudley,  Walsall, 
and  Stourbridge,  in  cleansing  roads  and  similar  work. 


26  or  about  6 per  cent.,  were  emigrated  to  colonies  at  “ Tynemouth  employed  some  hundreds  of  men  upon  a 
their  own  request.  The  ages  of  the  men  were  as  follows “ public  park,  sea  road,  and  sea  banks.  South  Shields 
15  or  about  4 per  cent.,  were,  under  20  years;  111,  or  “ gave  work  to  400  men  three  days  per  week  ; andSunder- 


their  own  request.  The  ages  of  the  men  were  as  follows : — 
15,  or  about  4 per  cent.,  were. under  20  years;  111,  or 
about  28  per  cent.,  between  20  and  30 ; 148,  or  about  36 
per  cent.,  between  30  and  40;  78,  or  about  20  percent., 
between  40  and  50;  28,  or  about  7 per  cent.,  be- 
tween 50  and  60;  14,  or  about  3 per  cent.,  over  60 
years.  Again, Mr.  Lochf)  put  in  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Acworth  before  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  sat  on  Poor  Law  relief,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  criticised  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  Wands- 


ment  during  1886,  in  words  to  the  following  effect In  “ ‘ The  carrying  out  of  such  works  at  such  a time  possesses 

this  case,”  he  said,  “men  were  set  to  dig  out  foundations,  “ ‘ obvious  advantages.  The  work  is  possibly  done  some. 

» which  foundations  were  not  wanted  at  the  time,  and  “ ‘ what  more  cheaply  than  when  labour  is  in  demand. 

“ were  not  actually  built  on  for,  I think,  nine  months  “ For  the  less  skilled  men  who  are  willing  to  work 


1 land  to  1,300  men  of  all  trades  on  foreshore  works,  of 
“ which  the  Local  Government  Board  official  states  : — ‘ It 
“ ‘ is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a feeling  of  satis- 
“ ‘ faction  the  great  improvement  to  the  district  that  has 
“ * resulted  from  the  judicious  employment  of  these  men 
“ ‘ at  a critical  time.’  And  of  Wales,  where  street  im- 
“ provements,  parks,  gardens,  and  foreshore  works  were 
“ undertaken,  Mr.  Murray  Bourne,  of  the  Local  Govern - 
“ ment  Board,  says  : — ‘ Relief  was  no  doubt  considerable. 
“ ‘ The  carrying  out  of  such  works  at  such  a time  possesses 
“ ‘ obvious  advantages.  The  work  is  possibly  done  some- 


were  not  actually  built  on  for,  I think,  nine  months 
afterwards,  and  they  had  then  been  very  much  damaged 
by  wet,  and  they  were  found  not  to  be  in  the  place 
entirely  where  they  were  wanted  for  subsequent  building 
. . . We  sifted  very  large  quantities  of  sand.  We 
charged  no  royalty,  it  was  our  own  freehold,  we  credited 
ourselves  at  the  full  value  that  it  would  be  to  sell,  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  sold  it.  The  men  worked  at  3fd. 


“ per  hour.  They  had  a very  short  day’s  work,  only  about 
**  seven  or  seven  and  a half  hours.  Labourers  would  have 


“ been  paid  paid  5 d.  on  an  average.  In  this  instance, 
“ they  could  hardly  he  considered  deprived  of  their  work, 


“ because  it  had  to  be  done  twice  over,  otherwise  they 
“ would  have  been  deprived  of  it.  In  the  following  win- 
“ ter  there  was  a general  expectation  that  employment 
“ should  be  again  provided.  The  board  had  deputations 
“ every  week  for  some  period,  requesting  them  to  give 
“ work  at  wages,  and  they  had  to  explain  that  they  had 
“ not  work  at  wages  to  offer.  They  did  not  attempt  to  do 
“ any  other  work  again  otherwise  than  by  contract,  and 
“ subsequently  the  Guardians  opened  a labour  yard.  This, 
" too,  succeeded  in  attracting  new  paupers,  or  was  of  assis- 
“ tance  to  those  who  had  in  previous  years  applied.  Of 
“ 24  under  one  relieving  officer,  four  had  relief  since ; out 
“ of  62 in  another  district,  17  had  relief  since;  out  of  58 
“ in  a third,  10  had  had  relief ; in  a fourth,  where  the 
“ relieving  officer  had  two  districts,  out  of  21,  7 had 
“ applied  for  relief  before  or  since,  and  out  of  68,  25 ; in 
“ the  remaining  district,  19  out  of  60  men  in  1886  have 
“ either  had  or  applied  for  pauper  relief  since.” 

Tendency  (xiii.)  Unsatisfactory  as  artificial  employment  may  be, 
towards  Mr.  Loch  pointed  out  that  expectation  and  demand  for 
employment  it  during  had  times  was  undoubtedly  growing,  and  that 
deprecated,  the  questionable  policy  of  satisfying  such  expectation  and 
demand  was  already  beginning  to  be  adopted,  as  was 


proved  by  the  circular  addressed  to  relieving  officers  by 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Fowler, O Presidents  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1886  and  1893  respectively,  ordering 
them  to  send  applicants  for  relief  to  the  works  provided  by 
various  vestries,  such  as  Chelsea  and  Nottingham,  without 
poor  law  tests.*  Referring  to  this  matter,  Mr.  J.  Burns, 


* The  circular  addressed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
clerks  to  Sanitary  Authorities  on  the  30th  September,  1893,  to  the  ef 
that  they  should  forthwith  proceed  with  the  execution  of  works  wh 


" who,  owiuR  to  their  previous  condition  and  circumstances,  it  is  desir- 
“ able  should  not  become  subjects  of  Poor  Law  relief,”  marks  a still 
further  step  in  the  direction  indicated. 


London  and  all  other  towns  can  always  find  work  for 
‘ many  who  have  strength  enough  to  use  a broom  or  shovel. 

11  The  condition  of  our  streets  in  summer  is  bad  enough. 

“ and  it  is  more  than  the  insufficient  permanent  staff 
“ can  do  to  keep  them  clean  ; whilst  in  winter  the  staff 
“ could  be  easily  doubled,  and  if  this  were  done  when 
“ mud,  snow,  and  dirt  are  much  in  evidence,  from  six  to 
“ ten  thousand  men  could  find  employment.  If  to  this  was 
“ gdded  a crusade  against  dirt  and  filth  in  all  the  side 
“ streets,  slums,  and  alleys  with  broom,  whitewash,  and 
“ disinfectant,  in  fact  a vigorous  enforcement  of  the  new 
“ Public  Health  Act,  work  would  be  justified  and  secured 
“ for  a still  larger  number.  The  recent  disclosures  of  Dr. 
“ Dudfield  as  to  the  filthy  condition  of  cisterns  provides, 
“ until  they  are  removed,  a source  of  employment  for 
“ many;  as  also  does  the  removal  of  dust  and  oilier 
“ refuse.  The  man  with  the  muck  rake,  the  scavenger  of 
“ to-day,  is  not  the  dejected,  semi-pauperised  automaton 
“ that  he  used  to  be,  working  for  less  than  the  current 
“ wage,  and  one  step  from  the  workhouse.  He  had  been 
“ enthused  and  organised,  and  as  Mr.  Giffen  testifies,  has 
“ reduced  his  hours  of  labour  30  per  cent,  and  raised  his 
“ wages  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  His  calling  is  no  longer 
“ what  it  was,  and  men  who  used  to  look  upon  road- 
“ sweeping  as  derogatory  now  cheerfully  look  for  it  as  an 
“ alternative  to  the  other  work  that  through  age,  and  for 
“ many  other  reasons,  fails  them.  The  Battersea  Vestry, 
“ beyond  establishing  25s.  as  a minimum  wage  for  their 
“ scavengers,  have  decided  that  no  man  under  40  years  of 
“ age  will  be  eligible  for  this  class  of  work.  This  is  a 
“ good  step,  as  it  throws  the  burden  of  the  industrial  fight, 
“ as  it  should,  on  the  young  and  the  unmarried,  and  gives 
“ to  the  older  more  municipal  protection  from  the 
“ increasing  intensity  of  competition,  and,  through  the 
“ rates,  throws  upon  the  employer  his  share  of  the  public 
“ duty  towards  the  veterans  of  industry.  I have  gone 
“ fairly  into  the  matter,  and  believe  if  Mr.  Fowler’s  cir- 
“ cular  is  loyally  adopted  by  the  14,000  local  authorities 
“ throughout  the  country,  as  it  has  been  anticipated  by 
“ the  London  County  Council,  that  there  are  many  useful 
“ works  that  could  he  carried  out  in  each  district  of  general 
“ sanitary  character,  which,  combined  with  repairs  of 
“ roads,  streets,  and  sewers,  on  the  standard  of  Chelsea  in 
“ 1886,  would  give  a total  of  24,000  to  30,000  men 
“ employment  in  London  alone,  or  about  200,000  through- 
“ out  the  country.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  . 

When  a busy  man  has  an  hour  to  spare,  how  does  he 
“ occupy  it  ? He  tidies  up,  set  his  rooms  and  papers  in 
“ order;  when  a thrifty  housewife  has  an  opportunity  Oi 
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... ...  “ an  additional  cleaning  it  is  undertaken.  Why,  then, 

gwpuuj  „ sllcuid  not  each  community  utilise  its  surplus  labour 
“ that  must  be  kept  somehow,  and  give  to  its  cities  and 
“ towns,  its  roads  and  buildings,  that  winter  and  spring 
“ cleaning  they  require  P"  Mr.  Webb  0),  moreover,  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinion: — Boards  of  guardians,  hesaid, 
should  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  granting  charitable 
relief,  but  should  make  some  kind  of  reasonable  and 
honourable  provision  for  exceptional  cases  of  temporary 
distress,  inasmuch  as  public  charity  is  only  one  degree  less 
demoralising  than  private,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only 
in  the  very  last  extremity.  Mr.  Loch’s  contention,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  direct  opposite.  According  to  him, l2) 
artificial  employment,  never,  being  remunerative  except 
at  the  expense  of  other  labourers,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
positive  evil,  is  at  least  only  charity  in  a veiled  form,  and 
without  the  advantages  which  charity  open  and  avowed 
possesses.  Charity,  for  example,  can  adapt  its  mode  of 
relief  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases,  which  artificial 
employment  cannot.(8)  The  charity  fund,  moreover,  evapo- 
rates with  the  wants  it  supplies, whereas  the  funds  of  artificial 
employment  remain,  to  form  a permanent  temptation  to 
the  recipients  to  remain  idle.  A strict  administration  of 
the  present  Poor  Law  and  a rigid  application  of  the  work- 
house  test,  supplemented  by  an  equally  wise  administration 
of  independent  systems  of  charitable  relief,  seemed  to  Mr. 
Loch  to  be  the  best  policy  to  pursue. 

; Beneficial  (xiv.)  That  the  improved  administration  of  the  Poor 
; sOtct  of  Law  during  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a very 

fpwrtaw  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  dependent 

udminisira-  upon  it  for  relief,  appears,  so  Mr.  Loch  contended, (4)  from 
li™-  the  following  figures : — In  England  and  Wales,  the  able- 
bodied  indoor  pauper  is  0'9  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
and  so  he  has  remained,  varying  only  between  '7  and  -S 
since  1872,  when  he  stood  at  1 per  1,000.  The  outdoor 
able-bodied  pauper  stood  at  (i'7  in  1870,  5'6  in  1872,  4'6 
in  1873,  ana  he  is  now  at  2'3  per  1,000.  Taking  both 
classes,  the  indoor  and  the  outdoor  together,  the  figure  is 
3'2,  os  against  7'8  and  7' 9 in  1869  and  1870.  The  me- 
tropolis shows  similar  results.  Able-bodied  indoor  paupers 
are  now  i'7  per  1,001),  able-bodied  outdoor  paupers  1*4, 
and  both  classes  combined,  3'1.  In  1880  and  1888,  two 
exceptionally  bad  years,  the  figure  wa3  3'3.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, moreover,  it  was  4'6  in  1880,  and  3'7  in  1886-7-8. 
Mr.  Loch  further  contended  that  the  Poor  Law  returns 
furnished  a much  truer  indication  of  actual  distress  than 
was  frequently  admitted  to  be  the  case.  Distress,  he  said, 
which  puts  skilled  labourers  out  of  work,  affects  the 
unskilled,  who  are  dependent  in  a measure  upon  the  skilled 
labourer.  The  skilled  labourer,  by  his  trade  union  and  in 
other  ways,  may  be  able  to  tide  over  the  difficulty,  or  at 
least,  would  require  help  from  without  only  in  the  last 
resort,  hut  the  unskilled,  and  particularly  the  older 
labourer,  who  depends  on  him  as  soon  as  his  credit  with 
the  tradesman  comes  to  an  end,  or  pawning  is  no  longer 
possible,  comes  on  the  rates.  To  a certain  extent  chari- 
table relief  may  be  a help,  but,  unless  under  unusual 
circumstances,  or  worked  on  a plan  of  division  of  labour 
with  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  it  would  not  prevent  any 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  the  labouring  class  falling  upon 
the  rates  should  they  not  be  able  to  avoid  doing  so  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  though  the  figures  vary  less  than 
they  used  to  do  in  times  of  distress,  owing  partly  to  better 
administration,  the  Poor  Law  returns  have  been  proved  to 
be  in  the  last  20  years  a very  fair  meter.  Thus,  in  London, 
the  mean  numbers  in  1880  were  98,916,  or  2 6'7,  as  against 
94,565  in  the  previous  year ; in  1888, 108,638,  or  26‘8;  in 
1889, 108,788  or  26'5  per  1,000 ; with  similar  figures  since. 

| It  should  be  remembered  also  that  a year  of  distress  leaves 

behind  it,  as  a rale,  an  increase  of  pauperism  for  two  or 
i three  subsequent  years. 

PpSiiie  • This  closes  the  review  which  it  has  proved  possible 
P*rag.uphs.  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  possible  solutions  to 
three  out  of  the  four  questions  that  make  up  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  the  questions,  namely,  how  can 
vacancies  be  more  easily  discovered,  how  can  vacancies  be 
multiplied,  and  how  can  work  be  provided  in  default  of 
vacancies  in  established  businesses.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
the  solutions  attempted  by  the  trades  unions  and  labour 
bureaux  have  been  examined,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  extension  to  the  latter  of  Government  support, 
have  been  enumerated.  In  regard  to  the  second,  the 
mutually  conflicting  views  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  eflect 
of  State  regulation  of  hours  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  and  their  opinions  with  reference  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  emigration,  have  been  set  forth.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  third,  the  merits  of  municipal  and  State  employment 
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generally,  and  of  particular  schemes,  such  as  labour 
colonies  and  temporary  relief  works,  have  been  examined 
and  discussed.  It  now  only  remains  to  deal  with  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  solution  of  the  fourth,  and  last, 
question,  namely,  how  can  provision  be  made  for  the 
unemployable. 

569.  (i.)  By  the  unemployable  is  meant  all  persons  l 
obviously  incapable  of  doing  sufficient  work  to  earn  their  F 
living,  persons  to  whom,  owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  em- 
ployment would  not  bring  livelihood.  For  such,  provision 
is  made  already  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  witness  that  referred  to  the  subject  that 
such  provision  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  or  sufficient. 
Even  Mr.  Loch, (*)  who  considered  the  present  Poor  Law 
system  to  be  superior  to  all  the  schemes  hitherto  suggested, 
thought  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  reformed,  though 
not  remodelled,  in  both  substance  and  administration.  It 
was,  in  fact,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  under  the  present 
system  the  number  of  persons  that  depended  upon  the 
rates  for  their  support  during  old  age  was  far  too  large, 
since,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  members  of  the 
industrial  classes  are  far  less  ready  to  save  money  for 
insurance  against  old  age  than  against  sickness  or  accident, 
and  it  was  pointed  outQ  that  8,500,0001.  were  now  beino' 
spent  in  poor  relief,  that  the  aged  poor  were  a third  of  the 
whole  number,  and  that  their  maintenance  cost  more  than 
one  third  of  the  sum  expended.  It  was  contended,  there- 
fore, that,  if  by  any  means  an  adequate  old  age  insurance 
fund  could  be  created,  the  ratepayers  would  be  relieved  of 
a very  heavy  burden,  while  the  old  people  would  at  the 
same  time  be  made  more  comfortable. 

(ii.)  With  this  object  in  view,  several  schemes  were  pro-  ‘ 
pounded,  but  they  all  appeared  to  be  open  to  more  or  less  * 
serious  objection.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  book  entitled 

Pauperism,  a Picture ; and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age, 
an  Argument,”(2)  explained  and  criticised  four  such 
schemes,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  and  defend  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  criticised  by 
Mr.  Loch.  3 

(iii.)  The  first  is  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  National 
Providence  League,  of  which  Mr.  Booth’s  account  was  to 
the  following  effect The  main  suggestion,  he  said,  is 
that  everyone  shall  be  encouraged  to  provide  for  their  old 
age  a pension  of  61.  10s.  per  annum,  by  the  promise  that 
then  an  equal  sum  shall  be  added  by  the  State  (out  of 
Imperial  and  local  taxation  jointly),  so  as  to  secure  in  all 
J3J.»  or  5s.  a week,  to  each  old  person.  According  to 
Mr.  Booth,  the  great  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that  it 
might  not,  to  any  extent,  reach  the  classes  that  now  come 
upon  the  rates  in  their  old  age.  Again,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  league  expeots  the  State  to  provide  at  once 
for  the  supplementary  pensions  which  would  be  provided 
under  this  scheme.  This  liability,  as  it  seems,  would  have 
to  be  met  as  it  arose,  but  the  present  generation  cannot 
afford  to  bear  both  its  own  burdens  and  also  those  of  the 
generation  to  follow.  Under  any  voluntary  scheme, 
indeed,  so  Mr.  Booth  continued,  it  is  impossible  to  know  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  future  burdens  would  be  lightened, 
for  the  comparatively  well  to  do  would  be  the  most  sure  to 
avail  themselves  of  cheapened  thrift,  and  little  good  would 
be  obtained  if  the  poor  still  came  on  the  rates.  If,  how- 
ever, the  scheme  were  made  compulsory,  and  every  young 
person  were  compelled  to  provide  him  or  herself,  before  21, 
with  an  annuity  of  61.  10s.  at  65,  and  if  to  this  the  State 
promised  to  add  a further  sum  of  61. 10s.,  then  Mr.  Booth 
considered  that  the  bargain  might  be  a good  one  for  the 
State.  But,  even  so,  he  added,  not  for  more  than  40  years 
would  the  results  of  the  scheme  begin  to  operate.  In  fact, 
he  concluded,  if  anything  is  undertaken,  for  the  future’ 
something  must  also  be  done  for  those  still  in  active  life, 
but  beyond  the  scope  of  any  scheme  of  early  thrift. 

(iv.)  Next  there  is  the  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain. (3)  Its  details  were  described  by  Mr.  Booth 
as  follows : — To  the  account  of  every  man  who,  when  he 
is  25,  shall  have  paid  51.  into  the  pension  fund,  there  will 
be  added  from  State  funds  the  sum  of  151.  This  account 
must  then  be  supplemented  by  a payment  of  U.  each  year 
for  40  years.  These  payments  must  at  no  time  be  more 
than  51.  in  arrear,  or  all  claim  to  benefit  will  be  lost.  All 
arrears  must  be  paid  up,  together  with  5 per  cent,  per 
annum  interest  before  benefit  can  be  claimed.  The  whole 
fund  and  its  accumulations  will  entitle  depositors  to 
receive : — 

(1.)  If  they  live  to  65  a pension  of  5s.  a week  for  their 
remaining  years ; 

(2.)  If  they  die  before  65 : — 

(a.)  Five  shillings  a week  for  the  widow  for  26 
weeks ; 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  569  (iv.)]  (i.)  Two  shillings  a week  for  each  child  till  12  years 

old  {but  not  to  exceed  12s.  in  all  for  the  first 
26  weeks,  and  8s.  a week  afterwards) ; 

(c.)  If  neither  widow  nor  children  are  left,  the 
original  51.  to  be  returned  to  ae  depositor’s 
representative  at  his  death. 

It  is  evident,  said  Mr.  Booth,  that  this  proposal,  if 
universally  accepted,  would  provide  a complete  pension 
system,  but  it  would  not  have  this  effect  for  40  years. 
In  order  to  bridge  the  interval,  therefore,  it  is  further 
proposed  that  the  State  should  assist  all  persons  over  25  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  provided  that  they 
either  have  already  secured,  or  shall,  within  three  years 
(being  then  under  50)  secure,  a deferred  annuity.  The 
annuitant,  moreover,  must  have  provided  himself  with  a 
pension  of  not  less  than  61.  10s.  a year,  and  pay  in  a sum 
(according  to  age)  of  from  41.  to  101.  in  order  to  establish 
a claim  for  an  equivalent  contribution  from  the  State. 
The  scheme  contains  no  proposal  for  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  men  already  over  50.  The  foregoing  regulations 
refer  to  men  only;  those  for  women  are  on  a lower  scale. 
Every  woman  under  25  is  to  deposit  30s.,  and  to  this  the 
State  will  add  8 1.  Her  yearly  payments  will  be  8s.  8 cl,  and 
her  benefit  a pension  after  65  of  3s.  a week.  It  is  also  to 
be  allowable  for  any  man  to  deposit  21. 10s.  in  place  of  51., 
and  pay  to  10s.  in  place  of  20s.  each  year,  if  he  forego  the 
benefit  offered  to  widow  and  children  or  any  return  in  the 
event  of  death  before  65.  A clause  is  also  inserted  per- 
mitting subscription  to  friendly  and  provident  societies  to 
replace  the  stipulated  annual  payments  to  the  pension 
fund.  Mr.  Booth,  in  commenting  on  this  scheme,  said : 
As  about  480,000  men  and  women  reached  the  age  of  25 
in  1891,  the  cost  of  pensioning  them,  at  161.  per  male  and 
81.  per  female,  would  be  nearly  5,500,0001.,  anil  if  the 
effort  to  bridge  the  interval  between  the  present  time  arid 
40  years  hence  were  assumed  all  at  once,  it  would  involve 
an  enormous  liability,  which,  spread  over  the  whole  period 
of  payment,  would  represent  very  heavy  annual  charge  to 
the  State  in  addition  to  what  the  individual  insurers  would 
pay  for  themselves. 

CO  Re'Mma  (v.)  A third  scheme  mentioned  by  Mr.  Booth  (‘)  was  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fatkin,  who  suggested  that  advantage 
“ ,B‘  should  bo  taken  of  the  comparatively  high  rate  interest  at 
which  municipalities  borrowed,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  municipal  banking,  which,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
return  guaranteed  to  depositors,  would  encourage  thrift. 
This  proposal,  however,  Mr.  Booth  did  not  make  the  subject 
of  special  comment. 

(d)  Sclieme  (vi.)  The  last  scheme  criticised  by  Mr.  Booth(')  was  that 
fance.'Val‘  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Vallance,  who,  like  Mr.  Fatkin,  desired 
to  encourage  thrift  independently  of  State  aid.  He  sug- 

Sested  that  weekly  wage  earners  should  be  induced  to  put 
y a small  sum — 1 \cL.  or  3 d.  in  the  £,  on  their  wages — by 
the  imposition  upon  their  employers  of  a legal  obligation 
to  add  a similar  sum.  The  contribution  of  the  workman, 
with  compound  interest,  was  to  be  withdrawable  by  him 
at  any  time,  but  the  contribution  of  the  employer,  and  its 
accumulations,  were  to  be  payable  only  at  death,  if  happen- 
ing before  65,  or  to  be  commuted  into  a pension  together 
with  the  workman’s  own  deposits,  if  these  had  not  been 
withdrawn  previously.  Mr.  Booth  pointed  out,  however, 
that  all  schemes  involving  a legal  claim  on  employers  were 
objectionable,  because  the  burden  of  the  employers’  con- 
tributions must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  wages. 

(d)  Scheme  (vii.)  In  fact,  after  examining  all  the  schemes  at  present 
aoof/i'  before  the  public,  Mr.  Booth(')  had  come  to  the  following 
*■  conclusion : — That  to  be  effectual,  any  system  whereby  men 

are  encouraged  to  contribute  during  their  youth  to  their 
support  when  they  are  old  must  be  universal,  or  else  the 
improvident  will  still  trust  to  the  rates,  and  that  to  be 
universal  it  must  be  compulsory.  Now,  any  compulsory 
method  of  contribution,  universally  enforced,  is  a form  of 
taxation,  and  Mr.  Booth  accordingly  proposed  that  every 
man  and  woman  should  be  entitled  to  a pension  of  5s.  per 
week  at  the  age  of  65,  to  be  paid  two  thirds  out  of  taxes  and 
one  third  out  of  thd  rates.  There  are  at  present,  he  said, 
about  1,323,000  persons  over  65  in  England  and  Wales. 
At  5s.  per  week  each,  a universal  pension  list  would  reach 
17,000,0001.  Putting,  therefore,  the  total  national  income 
at  1,000,000,0001.  per  annum,  and  assuming  that  taxation 
falls,  or  can  be  arranged  to  fall,  in  true  proportion  to  income, 
in  order  to  maintain  such  a pension  scheme,  everyone  would 
have  to  pay  about  1$  per  cent,  of  his  income.  Mr.  Booth 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  under  this  scheme,  the  rich 
would  pay  much  more  in  proportion  to  what  they  received 
than  would  the  poor,  and  that  the  long  lived  would  exist 
on  the  saving  of  the  short,  but  he  contended  that  the 
saving  to  the  ratepayers,  especially  in  respect  of  outdoor 
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relief,  would  be  very  great,  and  that  it  would  simplify  the  t§  560  (vii.)] 
whole  problem  of  poverty  to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  these  financial  difficulties 
could  not  be  overcome. 

(viii.)  Mr.  Lochf1)  opposed  all  these  schemes  alike,  on  Old  age 
the  following  grounds.  First,  that  the  recognition  of  the  pe“sion 
principle  that  a large  portion  of  the  population  have  a right  criticised, 
to  public  maintenance,  irrespectively  of  destitution,  is  in 
itself  an  evil.  Secondly,  that  the  pauperisation  of  all 
persons  of  65  and  upwards  would  involve  a great  economic 
loss,  inasmuch  as  many  persons  of  that  age  are  still  able 
to  work.  Thirdly,  that  the  direct  cost  would  be  enormous. 

And,  finally,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
thrift  would  be  encouraged.  Poor  law  reform,  he  urged, 
and  improved  administration,  is  the  true  line  of  progress  in 
the  matter.  Pauperism  is  an  evil  to  be.  prevented  rather 
than  cured.  The  unsatisfactory  physical  condition  of 
children  is  a great  cause  of  pauperism  in  later  life.  Great 
pains  should,  therefore,  be  bestowed  upon  the  proper 
physical  training  of  the  young.  In  his  criticism  of  old  age 
pension  schemes,  Mr.  Loch  was  supported  by  Mr.  Giffen,(2) 
who  stated  that  a scheme  of  State  insurance,  whether 
against  accidents  or  for  old  age  pensions,  would  involve 
a very  large  extension  of  .State  officialism  and  expenditure 
in  pursuit  of  an  object  less  useful  than  many  others  towards 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  directed,  such  as  national 
education,  or  towards  which  they  might  be  directed,  sucli 
as  the  control  and  endowment  of  the  public  hospitals. 


8.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LABOUR  DEPARTMENT. 

570.  The  Commission  had  not  completed  its  sittings  for  The  now 

the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  before  the  new  Labour  ^abour  1 ’ 

Department  was  formed.  Several  of  the  witnesses,  how-  Sent/’  i 
ever,  had  previously  expressed  a wish  that  such  a step 

should  be  taken,  and  stated  the  functions  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  newly  created  office  ought  to  discharge.  It 
will  appear  from  the  following  paragraphs  that  some  of 
their  suggestions  have  been  carried  out,  while  others  remain 
unadopted. 

571.  Many  of  the  witnesses  urged  the  advisability  of  Its  proposed 
effecting  some  improvement  in  the  publication  by  the 
Government  of  industrial  statistics.  Evidence  to  this  effect 

was  given  by  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,0  of  the  Dockers’  Union ; 

Mr.  j.  Morrison, (4)  of  the  Shipping  Federation ; Mr.  R.  S. 
Macnamara,(5)  of  the  CorkUnited  Building  Trades’  Society ; 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill, (")  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bushill  and 
Sons,  Coventry ; Mr.  S.  Webb,(7)  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann.(8) 

These  statistics,  it  was  urged,  should  include  full  informa- 
tion as  to  cost  of  production,  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  and  the  cost  of  strikes,  and  should  be  accompanied 
with  full  reports  of  the  causes,  origin,  development,  and 
effects  of  every  strike  and  look-out,  the  results  of  such 
experiments  os  profit-sharing,  and  every  important  industrial 
change.  All  this  information  should  be  published  in  a 
journal  rather  than  in  a Blue  Book,  at  fixed  intervals,  and 
a popular  price.  More  specific  evidence  to  a similar  effect 
was  given  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Williams  and  W.  J.  Parry,  of 
the  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union,  and  by  Mr.  W. 

Small,  of  the  Blantyre  Miners’  Association.  Mr.  W.  J. 

Williams  (°)  said  the  information  obtainable  from  Govern- 
ment returns  on  the  subject  of  quarrying  is  more  incomplete 
than  that  supplied  in  connexion  with  any  other  trade  in  the 
kingdom.  Every  employer  ought  to  supply  particulars  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  slates  and 
slabs  manufactured,  and  their  price.  And  Mr.  Parry(10): 

There  is  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  quarrymerr 
of  North  Wales  because  the  statistics  that  used  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Government  have  ceased  to  be  published  with 
the  inspectors’  reports.  Mr.  Small,(n)  moreover,  desired 
more  definite  and  precise  information  relating  to  mining  to  • 
be  published  in  the  official  Blue  Books. 

572.  These  proposals  are,  to  some  extent,  in  process  of  How  far 
being  carried  out  through  the  medium  of  the  “ Labour  ahSndy6 
Gazette”  (1S).  In  addition  to  publishing  this  journal,  the  being 
new  department  continues  to  issue,  in  Bluo  Book  form,  discliurgea. 
the  annual,  periodical,  and  special  reports  which  it  used  to 
prepare  as  a section  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  it  was 

placed  in  its  present  quasi-independent  position.  These 
reports,  Mr.  Giffen  (ia)  stated,',  were  first  issued  in  conse- 
quence of  a resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
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[§572.]  1886.  The  work  doneinthisdirection.liesaid,  may  he  classi- 

fied under  three  principal  heads.  First,  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  the  wages  statistics  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  country ; secondly,  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  annual  and  periodical  returns  relating  to  trades  unions, 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  alien  immigration ; and,  thirdly, 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  special  reports  on 
various  topics,  such  as  sweating  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
profit-sharing,  the  cost  of  living,  &o. 

[is  proposed  573,  But  the  Labour  Department  undertakes  no  adminis- 
fivc”11  la  trative  function  whatever.  The  proposals,  therefore, 
functions.  made  by  the  witnesses  with  reference  to  functions  of  this 
sort  remain  unadopted.  Such  proposals  were : 1st,  that 
the  department  should  act  as  a labour  exchange;  2nd, 
that  it  should  assume  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  mines  and  factories,  and,  3rd,  that  it  should 
arbitrate  in  trade  disputes. 

To  net  ns  a 574.  The  first  proposal  lias  already  been  referred  to  in 

Ubour  paragraph  566,  viii . , relating  to  the  affiliation  of  labour 
richnngu.  bureaux.  It  was  put  very  prominently  forward  by  Mr. 

Ben  Tillett  ('),  wiio  wished  labour  bureaux  to  he  established 
in  every  town  and  every  country  district,  to  he  put  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  local  authority  and  federated 
under  the  department,  which  would  tints  act  as  a clearing 
house  of  labour  and  prevent  the  labour  market  from  being 
locally  congested . Proposals  substantially  similar  were  made 
by  Mr.  G.  Kilpack,(s)  of  the  Affiliated  Society  of  London 
and  Suburban  House  Painters;  Mr.  G.  W.  Greenman,  of 
the  London  Domestic  Servants’  TJnion(3);  and,  as  bas 
already  been  noticed  in  paragraph  565,  by  Messrs.  Seammell, 
Gardener,  Smyth , and  Tozer,  whose  evidence  mainly  related 
to  the  labour  bureaux  system  here  propounded. 

To wt minis-  5/5.  The  second  proposal  was  made  most  definitely  by 
tor  tlio  Mr.  Welib.C)  who  said  that  the  department  ought  to  be 
Ka'efory  formed  by  amalgamating  the  existing  Labour  Department 
Ads.  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  Factory  and  Mining  Sections 

of  the  Home  Office.  The  head  of  the  department,  he  added, 
might  or  might  not  be  a new  Minister.  Mr.  Small, p) 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Minister  of  Mines,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson, (“)  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  Scotland,  stated  that  there  ought 
to  be  a Minister  of  Mines  and  Manufactures,  while 
Messrs.  Ben  Tillett(')  and  Macnamara,(H)  representing 
the  Dockers'  Union  and  the  United  Cork  Building  Trades’ 
Society  respectively,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
Labour  Department  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a separate  responsible  Minister.  Mr.  Ben 
Tillett(a),  further  suggested  that  the  labour  Department 
should  be  obliged  to  confer  with  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  as  to  amendments  to 
the  Factory  Acts,  which  Acts  he  apparently  assumed  it 
would  have  to  administer.  Mr.  Seammell, (“')  moreover, 
suggested  that,  besides  acting  as  a central  labour  exchange, 
the  new  department  should  be  affiliated  with  the  Factory 
and  the  Emigrants’  Information  Departments. 

TnnriiitnUo  576.  The  third  proposal,  that,  namely,  to  the  effect  that 
in  trade  the  new  department  should  arbitrate  in  trade  disputes  was 
disputes.  made  by  Messrs.  Ben  Tillett, (n)  Macnamara,(12)  Webb,(13) 
and  Mann.(")  The  two  former,  indeed,  desired  it  to  defi- 
nitely issue  awards,  which  the  parties  should  he  bound  to 
obey,  hut  Mr.  Webb  wished  it  merely  to  conduct  inquests 
into  the  causes  of  disputes  and  to  publish  the  result, 
while  Mr.  Mann  advocated  a middle  course.  The  evidence 
of  the  last  mentioned  witness  on  this  point  was  as  follows : 
— Joint  committees  of  employers  and  employed,  he  said, 
should  he  established.  If  they  failed  to  agree,  appeal 
should  be  made  to  voluntary  boards  of  conciliation  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  various  trades  and  districts. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  boards  either  fail  to  effect  a 
settlement  or  are  not  formed  at  all,  there  should  be  in  the 
background  a central  board  of  mediation  established  for 
the  whole  country  in  connexion  with  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment. This  board  should  be  composed  of  six  persons 
elected  by  the  trades  unions  and  six  by  the  associations  of 
employers,  with  a government  official  to  act  as  umpire.  In 
order  to  encourage  settlement  between  the  parties  as  much 
as  possible,  this  board  should  not  be  authorised  to  interfere, 
even  if  appealed  to  by  the  parties,  until  an  outbreak 
actually  took  place.  Then,  on  receipt  of  an  invitation 
from  either  side,  it  should  arbitrate,  but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  it  power  to  enforce  awards. 
If  no  appeal  was  made,  it  should  wait  for  a fortnight,  and 
then  should  investigate  the  matter  on  its  own  responsibility. 
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publish  facts,  and  issue,  as  mediator,  a recommendation  as  rj  B7cj 
to  the  lines  on  which  the  quarrel  should  be  composed, 
trusting  to  public  opinion  to  secure  the  recommendation 
being  carried  out.  The  board  should  act  as  arbitrator 
only  when  appealed  to,  and  only  on  condition  of  work 
being  resumed  on  the  original  terms  pending  settlement. 

577.  In  addition  to  these  administrative  proposals,  one  Other 
suggestion  relating  to  the  statistical  functions  of  the  ftJSJtions 
department  has  failed  to  secure  adoption.  That  was  that  nptvot 
the  department  should  accompany  its  reports  with  forecasts  discharged, 
as  to  imminent  fluctuations  in  trade.  This  proposal  was 

put  prominently  forward  by  Messrs.  Mann(')  and  Webb,(2J 
but  it  was  subsequently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G-iitenf)  that  to 
publish  inaccurate  forecasts  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  even  approximate  accuracy  could  never  he  guaranteed, 
because  men  capable  of  preparing  even  tolerably  correct  fore- 
casts of  the  kind  would  not  consent  to  work  in  a Govern- 
ment office,  hut  would  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they 
would  be  certain  to  make  large  fortunes.  Another  proposal 
not  yet  adopted  was  that  made  by  Mrs.  A.  Hicks,  of  the 
London  llopemakers’  Union,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry,  of  the 
North  Wales  Quarrymcu’s  Union,  relating  to  the  com- 
pulsory supply  of  returns  of  wages.  Mrs.  Hicks,(‘)  said  : 

It  should  lie  made  compulsory  on  employers  under  the 
Factory  Acts  to  furnish  a balance  sheet  to  Government,  to 
be  used  as  indicating  what  wages  they  could  afford.  She 
was  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that  this  proposal  was 
not  associated  with  a demand  for  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Mr.  Parry, (:)  moreover, 
contended  that  individual  employers  should  he  under  an 
obligation  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  returns  to  Govern- 
ment, somewhat  similar  to  that  laid  upon  limited  liability 
companies.  Such  returns,  he  considered,  should  always 
include  the  total  make  of  slates  in  tons  and  value,  the 
number  of  men  employed,  the  wages  paid,  and  the  other 
expenses  of  working.  The  value  of  such  returns,  he  added, 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  those  that  appeared  in  the 
annual  reports  issued  by  the  bureaux  of  industries  and  the 
bureaux  of  labour  statistics  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  proposal  lias  not  been  adopted  by  the 
department,  indeed  its  adoption  would  involve  the  exercise 
of  administrative  power  which  the  department  does  not 
possess.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  last  following 
series  of  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Momson,(r')  of  the  Tyne 
and  Blyth  District  Committee  of  the  Shipping  Federation. 

He  said : There  should  be  a Government  department 
collecting  and  publishing  trustworthy  statistics  relative  to 
the  origin,  development,  and  effects  of  strikes.  To  the- 
schedule  of  questions  addressed  by  Mr.  Burnett  to  officials 
of  trade  unions,  there  should  be  added ; — 

1.  Give  a brief  but  succinct  account  of  the  efforts  (if  any) 
that  were  put  forth  by  the  union,  to  obviate  or  prevent 
strikes. 

2.  How  many  of  the  men  affected  actually  voted  in 
favour  of  the  strike,  and  was  the  vote  taken  by  ballot  or 
otherwise. 

A similar  set  of  questions  should  he  addressed  to 
employers  concerned,  and  the  answers  of  both  parties 
should  he  published  side  by  side.  It  would,  moreover,  be 
well  to  make  it  compulsory  (under  a penalty)  on  the  part 
of  trade  union  secretaries  and  employers  to  send  in 
accurate  information. 

578.  Before  the  department  was  formed,  the  Commis-  The  Labour 
sion  had  received  a full  account  of  the  working  of  the  of<tifJlmcnt' 
Labour  Department  of  the  United  Statcs_  from  one  of  its  United 
statistical  experts,  Dr.  Elgin  It.  L.  Gould.(')  His  evidence  states.* 
was  to  the  following  effect:— In  connexion  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  he  explained, 

there  are  six  Cabinet  offices  or  departments,  and  under  each 
department  there  are  grouped  different  bureau,  having 
different  functions.  The  Department  of  Labour  was  origi- 
nally created  in  1885  as  a bureau  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  hut,  in  1888,  it  was  placed  into  an  indepen- 
dent position,  though  without  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a Cabinet  office.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  as  the  chief  of  the  department  is  called,  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  being  at  the  same 
time  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  party  warfare  for 
continuing  in  office.  By  the  law  of  1885,  the  functions  of 
the  department  were  set  forth  as  follows : — “ There  shall 
“ he  at  the  seat  of  Government  a Department  of 
“ Labour.  The  general  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of 
“ labour  are  to  acquire  and  diffuse  amongst  the  people 
“ of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


r§  578.] 


employers 
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“ connected  with  labour,  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially 
“ upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labour, 
“ the  earnings  of  labouring  men  and  women,  and  the 
“ means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual, 
“ and  moral  prosperity.”  The  same  law  goes  on  to 
specifically  oblige  the  Commissioner  to  issue  a report 
every  year,  but  leaves  him  to  choose  its  subject.  He  is 
also  permitted  to  issue  additional  reports  on  his  own 
responsibility,  such  as  the  report  on  the  Scandinavian 
Liquor  Legislation,  upon  which  the  witness  is  at  present 
engaged ; but,  with  this  exception,  the  only  special  reports 
yet  issued  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  invitation  of  Con. 
gress.  In  conducting  its  inquiries,  the  department  keeps 
in  view  the  following  principles  : First,  to  collect  all  infor- 
mation at  first  hand,  through  the  personal  investigation  of 
one  of  its  own  accredited  agents ; secondly,  to  procure  for 
this  purpose  the  services  of  skilled  experts,  who,  previously 
to  conducting  their  inquiries,  shall  have  set  themselves  to 
study  the  subjects  which  they  are  about  to  investigate, 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  what  information  is  required 
and  .what  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain ; thirdly,  to 
avoid  making  specific  recommendations,  but  simply  to 
publish  the  facts,  and  leave  the  public  and  the  persons 
interested  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  first  annual 
report  issued  by  the  department  was  on  tho  subject  of 
industrial  depressions.  It  was  a study  of  the  various 
commercial  and  industrial  crises  from  1815  to  1885.  The 
second  annual  report  was  on  convict  labour.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  different  systems 
of  employing  prisoners  practised  in  different  States.  The 
third  report  was  on  strikes  and  lock-outs  for  the  five  years 
1881-6.  The  fourth  was  on  the  social  condition  of  working 
women  in  the  larger  cities.  The  fifth  was  on  railway  labour. 
And  the  sixth,  published  nine  or  ten  months  ago,  was  on 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  In 
addition  to  these  annual  reports  on  subjects  chosen  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  Congress  has  twice  ordered  the 
department  to  conduct  special  investigations,  the  first  on 
marriage  and  divorce  statistics  in  the  United  States  for  the 
20  years  ending  in  1887,  and  the  second,  the  result  of 
which  is  shortly  to  be  published,  on  the  progress  of  manual 
training  and  trade  organisation  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  For  the  financial  year  1891-92,  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  department  consisted  of  75  persons,  55  of  whom 
formed  what  may  he  called  the  interior,  and  20  what  may 
be  called  the  exterior  staff,  the  latter  consisting  of  special 
agents  employed  outside  the  office.  The  appropriation  for 
the  same  year,  exclusive  of  the  bill  for  printing  the  annual 
reports,  for  which  a special  appropriation  is  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  issued,  was  168,720 
dollars  or  about  33,6001.  Of  this  sum,  101,020  dollars 
were  expended  in  salaries  to  the  permanent  staff,  47,500 
dollars  in  travelling  and  subsistence  allowances  and  in  the 
salaries  of  temporary  employes,  5,000  dollars  in  rent,  1,000 
in  stationery,  250  in  postage  to  foreign  countries,  8,000 
in  extra  printing,  bookbinding,  &c. ; 1,000  on  the  library, 
and  4,000  in  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  furniture, 
advertising,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  expressage,  fuel, 
lighting,  &c.  When  Congress  orders  the  department  to 
conduct  special  inquiries,  it  makes  special  appropriations 
to  meet  the  expenses  connected  with  them.  22,500 
dollars  have  been  so  appropriated  in  connexion  with 
the  two  special  inquiries  already  made  by  order  of 
Congress.  The  United  States  Department  has  been  the 
means  of  substituting  inquiry  by  a skilled  permanent 
body  for  inquiry  by  committees  of  the  Legislature, 
much  to  the  general  advantage.  It  has  provided  the 
country  with  a body  of  trustworthy  statistical  information, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  people  would  be  certain  to  use 


statistics  that  were  not  tmshvortl.y.  In  addition  to  llle  „„„ 

Labour  Department  of  the  Federal  Government,  labour  J 

bureaux  have  been  established  in  27  of  the  States.  Of 
these,  the  oldest  is  that  constituted  in  the  State  of  Massa 
chusetts  in  1869.  In  16  states,  viz.,  California,  Connecticut 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota  and  Utah,  the  functions 
of  the  labour  bureaux,  like  those  of  the  United  States 
Department,  are  purely  statistical.  In  seven,  viz.,  Illinois 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee 
and  Wisconsin,  the  control  of  mine  and  factory  inspection 
is  added.  In  two.  viz..  Idnlm  cul  


In  two,  viz.,  Idaho  and  Mexico,  certain 
duties  in  regard  to  emigrants  are  assigned.  And  in 
two,  viz.,  Colorado  and  North  Dakota,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labour  is  obliged  to  intervene  on  the 
petition  of  15  of  the  workmen  in  the  event  of  a strike 
taking  place  at  a firm  employing  25  or  more  hands.  The 
State  bureaux  follow  the  same  principles  of  conducting 
their  inquiries  as  the  United  States  Department,  as  far  as 
their  means  allow,  but,  in  many  cases,  they  cannot  afford 
to  send  out  agents  to  collect  information  at  first  hand. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  Labour  Commissioner’s  tenure  of 
office  depends,  in  many  of  the  States,  upon  the  continuance 
of  a particular  political  party  in  power.  There  is  absolutely 
no  organic  relation  between  the  State  bureau  inter  se  or 
between  them  and  the  United  States  Department,  and, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  of  State  autonomy, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  institute  any  such  relation.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  United  States  Department  has  not 
called  upon  the  State  bureaux  to  supply  it  with  information, 
but  the  State  bureaux  have  made  such  communications  to 
each  other,  and  every  year  a convention  is  held  of  the 
various  labour  commissioners  of  the  various  States  in  order 
to  discuss  matter  of  common  interest.  All  the  State 
bureaux  originated  in  response  to  the  distinctly  expressed 
wishes  of  the  principal  labour  organisations,  each  of  which 
has  a legislative  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
tlie  passage  through  the  State  Legislatures  of  enactments  in 
which  it  is  interested.  These  committees  have  always 
bestowed  part  of  their  efforts  upon  securing  liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  labour  bureaux.  The.  United  States 


priation  for  the  labour  bureaux.  The  United  States 
Department,  reporting  to  the  Federal  Government,  does 
not  make  recommendations  as  to  labour  legislation,  &e., 
because  to  do  so  would  be  considered  an  infringement  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  separate  States,  to  which  the  forma- 
tion and  administration  of  industrial  codes,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  employes  of  the  Federal  Government,  solely  belong. 

But  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  State  'bureaux, 
reporting  to  the  State  Government  to  do  so,  and  they 
frequently  do  exercise  this  function. 

579.  Speaking  from  his  experience  in  connexion  with  Deductions 
the  American  Department,  Dr.  Gould(‘)  stated  that  he  American 
thought  it  would,  in  all  cases,  be  better  to  confine  the  experience, 
functions  of  labour  departments,  wherever  established,  to 
the  compilation  of  statistics.  In  exceptional  cases,  he 
admitted,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  head  of  such  a 
department  to  intervene  in  a dispute,  but  be  should 
always  be  allowed  to  use  bis  own  discretion  in  so  doing, 
and  should  not  be  fettered  with  any  legal  obligation  in  the 
matter.  In  no  circumstances,  moreover,  should  he  be 
empowered  to  issue  an  award.  His  interference  should  be 
limited,  as  is  the  case  in  Colorado  and  North  Dakota,  to 
the  task  of  mediation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  work  of  a 
peacemaker,  without  power  of  adjudication.  A parliamen- 
tary chief  of  a labour  department  might — so  Dr.  Gould 
considered — utilise  his  power  as  arbitrator,  if  such  power 
were  conferred  upon  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  that 
possessed  the  greatest  inlluence  with  the  political  party  for 
the  time  being  in  power. 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


1.  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

580.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Brabrook.P)  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  that 
employers’  associations  fell  within  the  legal  definition  of 
a trade  union,  and  could  claim  registration  accordingly. 
Mr.  Allan, (s)  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  and  Company, 
marine  engine  builders,  Sunderland,  pointed  out  that 
these  associations  to  a large  extent  lacked  the  identity  of 
interest  that  the  men’s  trade  unions  possessed. 

581.  Mr.  Hardern(3)  stated  that  the  Oldham  Co-operative 
Managers  belonged  to  the  same  association  as  the  private 
employers  in  the  district,  and  so  had  to  combat  a strike 
that  occurred  in  1885;  but  Mr.  Maxwell(')  said  that  the 
Scotch  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  hud  persistently 
refused  to  join  the  Employers’  Association,  and  added  that 
to  do  so  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  give  the  lie  to  all  its 
professions. 


(>)  Digest,  p.  37.  (a)  Digest,  p.  28.  (3)  Digest,  p.  11.  (')  Digest,  p.  11. 


582.  With  the  exception  of  the  information  given  by 
Messrs.  Scammellf-')  and  Boulton (:‘)  os  to  the  policy  of  „;,,j 
certain  chambers  of  commerce  in  regard  to  a national  industrial 
labour  bureau  and  arbitration  boards  respectively,  no  ^'lra  0J* 
further  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
section.  And,  the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
question  is  dealt  with  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the 
Unemployed,  the  Labour  Department,  and  Conciliation, 
Arbitration,  and  Mediation. 


2.  ORGANISATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED. 

583.  The  evidence  given  under  this  head  related  to  piyiwisa- 
friendly  societies,  building  societies,  co-operative  societies,  ^'ployed- 
and  trades  unions.  They  all  come  under  the  jurisdiction  Divisfonsol 
of  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies  in  virtue  of  the 


(*)  Digest,  Whole  Commission,  p.  42,  (s)  Digest,  p.  20.  (*)  Disest, 
p,  31  et  sea. 
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Acts  of  Parliament  applying  to  each  group  ot  them  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Brabrook,  (•)  who  is  the  present  holder  of  the 
office,  quoted  with  approval  the  opinion  expressed  in  1874 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  also  examined,  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  them  all 
under  the  general  enactment  that  afterwards  became  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  but  this  opinion  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  so  that,  for  administrative 
purposes,  working  men’s  societies  remain  divided  in  the 
manner  here  indicated. 

584.  Before  proceeding  to  deal  separately  with  each  of 
these  groups,  Mr.  Brabrook(;)  gave  the  following  figures 
relating  to  their  finances.*  In  1892,  the  funds  of  the 
societies  registered  as  friendly  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  2(1,003,0611. ; the  funds  of  building 
societies,  excluding  the  Birkbeck  Society,  which  is  regis- 
tered under  a separate  Act  from  the  rest,  to  51,546,0071. ; 
the  funds  of  co-operative  societies,  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  18,915,7931. ; and  the  funds 
of  trades  unions,  including  some  unregistered  organisa- 
tions, to  1,515,3191.;  making  a total  of  97,980,180/.  out 
of  an  aggregate  estimated  working  class  capital  of 
220,863,346/.+ 

585.  Friendly  societies, f)  or  societies  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  include  the  following  Indepen- 
dent societies,  affiliated  orders,  dividing  societies,  mutual 
insurance  societies  in  connection  with  employers,  societies 
in  connexion  with  particular  trades,  and  collecting  societies. 
In  addition  to  these  friendly  societies  proper,  certain  other 
organisations,  viz.,  benevolent  societies,  working  men’s 
mutual  improvement  societies,  and  societies  especially 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  section  8,  sub- 
section 5,  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  are  admitted  to 
registration  as  friendly  societies. 

586.  To  take  each  of  these  organisations  in  order : The 
independent  friendly  societies!'1)  are  purely  local,  and  devoted 
to  raising,  by  subscription,  funds  for  subsequent  distribution 
in  mutual  relief,  and  maintenance  during  old  age  and 
sickness.  The  average  contribution  per  member  is  about 
208.  per  annum.  Their  aggregate  income  for  1890  was 
2,117,000/.,  and  expenditure  1,791,000/.,  leaving  a balance 
of  326,000 /.  They  are,  to  a certain  extent,  self-supporting, 
but  are  sometimes  aided  by  the  contributions  of  honorary 
members,  such  as  the  employers  and  the  clergy.  They  are 
not  increasing  in  number,  inasmuch  as  the  new  registra- 
tions do  not  keep  pace  with  the  dissolutions,  and  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  giving  way  in  point  of  popularity  to 
the  branches  of  affiliated  orders. 

587.  These  affiliated  orders  may  be  defined^)  as  societies 
having  branches.  Of  these,  the  two  most  important  are 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  which  has  830,720  members, 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  which  has  769,503.  The  total  membership  of  all 
the  affiliated  orders  making  returns  waa  1,727,809,  repre- 
senting 16,400  branches,  but  both  these  figures  require 
considerable  additions  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of 
societies,  previously  independent,  to  the  associations.  The 
average  contribution  per  member  is  31s.  per  annum,  i.e. 
27s.  for  benefit  and  4s.  for  management,  and  the  aggregate 
receipts  for  1890  amounted  to  3,556,000 /.  Both  a central 
fund  and  branch  funds  arc  essential  to  the  legal  existence 
of  a society  with  branches.  But  the  law  requires  nothing 
further,  and  there  is  observable  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
various  societies  every  degree  of  centralisation  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  Thus,  there  are  some  societies  in  which 
the  central  body  provides  all  the  benefits  and  the  branches 
are  only  allowed  to  reserve  to  themselves  a fund  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  management,  and  there 
are  other  societies  where  the  branches  provide  all  the  benefits, 
and  only  contribute  to  the  central  body  a sum  that  barely 
suffices  to  keep  the  central  office  open.  The  legal  require- 
ment as  to  a central  fund  has  caused  a great  advance  in 
the  direction  of  centralisation,  but  at  present  every 
branch  remains  as  financially  independent  in  respect  of 
its  liabilities  as  if  it  were  an  independent  society.  A dis- 
tressed branch  has  no  sort  of  legal  claim  on  the  funds 
either  of  other  branches  or  of  the  central  body.  The 
popularity  of  affiliated  orders  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  members  moving  from  place  to  place  can  get  their 
accounts  transferred  from  one  branch  to  another. 

588.  Dividing  societies!8)  are  those  in  which  the  funds . 
are,  with  tlje  exception  of  a small  sum,  divided  periodically. 
Their  object  is  to  provide  sick  pay  and  death  allowances  in 


e by  reference  to  Mr. 
ill  1803. 

io  figures  referred 


consideration  of  a weekly  subscription.  They  are  aiso  [§6SS.j 
called  “ benefit  societies,”  “ slate  clubs,”  and  “ tontines,”* 
the  last  title  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  sum 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  all  claims  for  sick 
pay  and  death  allowance  have  been  met,  is  divided  amon°- 
the  survivors. 


589.  Passing  over  the  evidence  relating  to  mutual  Fl'iomil.y 
insurance  societies  in  connection  with  employers,  which  has 

already  been  summarised  under  Accident  Funds  and  nectiOn  wilh 
Employers'  Liability,  we  come  to  societies  in  connexion  Kicullu' 
with  particular  firms,!1)  but  not  supported  by  employers. 

These  societies  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  nature  of 
dividing  societies,  and  are  to  a very  large  extent  unregis- 
tered, owing  to  the  expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  printing  of  rules 
and  the  making  of  periodical  returns  by  registered  bodies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brabrook,  from  whose  evidence 
the  information  here  given  is  derived,  that,  when  the  Act 
came  to  be  reconsidered,  it  would  be  advisable  to  curtail 
these  formalities  as  much  as  possible. 

590.  Societies  in  connection  with  particular  trades,!2),  Friendly 
e.<7.,  the  stationers’,  the  gardeners’,  and  the  farriers’  SSmStioS 
societies,  are  distinguished  from  trades  unions  in  that  with 
their  object  is  not  connected  with  the  relations  between  '1'lr,,icul!u' 

""  ’«  partly  supported  by 


591.  The  collecting  societies!3)  are  concerned  almost  Collecting 
exclusively  with  providing  funeral  benefits  out  of  subscrip- 

turns  collected  from  members.  The  3,318,942  members, 
which  35  of  them  contain,  were  for  the  most  part  admitted 
in  infancy.  The  fact  that  the  accumulated  funds  of  the 
societies  are  only  2,289,858/.,  or  13s.  lid.  per  member, 
whereas  those  of  otherf  friendly  societies  amount  to 
21,410,563/.,  or  5/.  10s.  He/.,  per  member,  shows  that  they 
stand  on  quite  a separate  footing,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brabrook,  they  should  therefore  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  them  that  section  30 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  applies. 

592.  Turning  from  friendly  societies  proper  to  other  Benevolen 
societies  eligible  for  registration  under  the  same  Act,  we  sooioties- 
come  to  benevolent  societies, (■*)  a group  of  organisations 
including  all  those  that  do  not  limit  the  benefits  they  offer 

to  such  persons  as  have  subscribed  to  their  funds. 

593.  Working  men’s  clubs(5)  “ for  the  purpose  of  social  Working 
“ intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  mauml 
“ improvement,  and  rational  recreation,”  are  also  per-  impvovo- 
mitted  by  section  8,  sub-section  4,  of  the  Friendly  ™°?t . 
Societies’  Act,  to  be  registered  under  it.  But,  in  the  opinion  s0C10tlcs- 
of  Mr.  Brabrook,  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  inasmuch 

as  they  provide  no  sort  of  insurance,  the  essential  function 
of  a friendly  society,  and  often  have  a strongly  defined 
political  bias.  Clubs  avowedly  political  in  their  aims 
cannot  be  registered.  Registration  is  valued,  however, 
as  enabling  the  dubs  to  get  security  for  their  funds  and 
power  to  hold  land  and  houses  through  trustees  acting  in 
their  name. 


594.  Societies  specially  authorised!6)  by  the  Secretary  of  Societies 
State  to  become  registered  are  those  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  providing  relief  to  members  out  of  employment,  fra-regisiiu- 
Several  of  the  societies  in  this  group  provide,  in  addition.  Won  under 
the  benefits  of  a friendly  society  proper,  but  they  do  so  at  Hociefe*7 
a disadvantage,  because  they  have  to  fulfil  all  the  responsi-  Act, 
bilities  without  possessing  any  of  the  privileges  which 
ordinary  friendly  societies  possess,  in  respect  of  exemption 
from  stamp  duty  and  a preferential  claim  on  the  estates  of 
their  officers  in  the  event  of  death  or  bankruptcy.  As  a 
means  of  improving  their  position,  Mr.  Ludlow  0 con- 
sidered that  they  should  be  eligible  for  registration  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  without  special  authorisation. 

It  appears!8)  from  the  latest  published  returns  of  these 
societies  that  the  Liverpool  Clerks’  Association  has  3,067 
members  and  24,680/. ; the  Manchester  Warehousemen’s 
and  Clerks’  Provident  Association,  2,186  members  and 
15,701/. ; the  London  and  Suburban  Railway  Officials 
Association,  150  members  and  3,180/. ; the  Metropolitan 
Foremen  Tailors,  303  members  and  3,020/. ; the  North- 
ampton Artisans  and  Labourers,  2,706  members  and 
15,677/. ; and  the  Birmingham  and  District  Clerks’,  235 
members  and  230/.  Another  special  authority  under  sub- 
section 5 of  section  8 grants  registration  to  societies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  “protecting  and  defending  members  of 
“ any  lawful  trade  or  calling  against  frivolous,  vexatious, 

“ or  malicious  prosecutions,  and,  in  cases  of  robbery  and  , ( 

“ other  crimes  affecting  them,  affording  them  legal  or 
“ other  assistance  for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  the 
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[§  694.]  “ offenders.”  Societies  of  this  kind  exist  among  cabmen 

and  omnibus  and  tramcar  men,  and  among  dairymen, 
licensed  victuallers,  and  other  similar  tradesmen.  Their 
number  is  very  small.  Some  societies,  as,  for  example,  the 
South  Side  of  the  Thames  Firemen’s  Society,  are  registered 
under  both  the  above  special  authorisations. 

Building  595.  Building  societies, (‘)  with  the  exception  of  the 
societies.  gfrkbeck  Society,  which  is  under  an  Act  of  1837,  are 

registered  under  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874.  They 
were  defined  by  Mr.  Ludlow  as  “associations  for  the 
“ purpose  of  advancing  money  on  real  property  .’’f)  It 
appears  from  the  returns(3)  for  1891  that  the  total  mem- 
bership of  2,333  societies,  i.e.,  of  all  the  societies  other  than 
the  Birkbeck,  was  605,000,  and  the  total  funds  60,582,000?. 
Of  this  sum,  35,892,0001.  represents  the  amount  of  mem- 
bers’ investments,  i.e.,  60 1.  per  member,  and  14,689,000?.  is 
borrowed  capital.  A short  time  ago,  a return  was  presented 
to  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  show- 
ing the  number  of  building  societies  that  had  ceased  to 
exist  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874  and  June  2nd, 
1892.  From  this  it  appeared  that,  of  a total  number  of 
1,237  societies,  26  had  terminated  in  the  ordinary  course, 
181  had  been  stopped  by  notice,  410  had  executed  instru- 
ments of  dissolution,  38  had  been  wound  up  by  order  of 
the  court,  84  had  been  amalgamated  with  other  societies, 
32  had  transferred  their  engagements  to  other  societies, 
and  466  had  been  dissolved  irregularly.  According  to  Mr. 
Brabrook,  the  many  recent  failures  among  building 
societies  have  been  largely  due  to  the  receipt  of  deposits 
withdrawable  at  call  or  short  notice,  when  the  funds  were 
lent  on  securities  that  could  not  be  quickly  realised.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  he  thought,  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  receipt  of  deposits  at  less  than  three  months’  notice. 
The  only  thing  would  .be  to  make  building  societies,  in 
holding  out  promises  to  pay  on  demand,  state  that  those 
promises  were  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
Act,  limiting  their  power  of  borrowing  to  the  amount  of 
two  thirds  of  their  mortgages  and  the  liability  of  their 
members  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits  and  arrears.  Mr. 
Ludlow’s  idca(4)  was  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  In- 
dustrial and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1867,  to  the  effect 
that  no  deposits  repayable  at  less  than  two  days’  notice 
should  be  received,  should  be  applied  to  building  societies, 
and  that  a stricter  limitation  of  the  amount  of  deposits  with- 
drawable at  short  notice  that  may  be  received,  should  also 
be  effected,  although,  he  was  careful  to  add,  such  a limita- 
tion would  not  touch  the  main  cause  of  failures,  for  they 
arise,  not  so  much  from  the  large  amount  of  the  deposits, 
as  from  the  absence  of  control  over  the  committees  of 
management,  especially  with  regard  to  taking  repeated 
valuations  of  the  assets  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  deprecia- 
tions. Mr.  Brabrook(5)  made  six  further  proposals. 
First,  that  the  words  “if  any”  should  be  omitted  after 
the  words  “within  what  limits”  in  section  16,  sub-section  2, 
of  the  Act  of  1874,  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  be  in 
tbe  power  of  the  directors  of  a building  society  to  defeat 
the  claims  of  existing  ordinary  members  by  the  unlimited 
issue  of  preference  shares.  Secondly,  that  the  right  of 
members  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  a society’s  affairs  by 
inspecting  its  books  should  be  secured  by  the  insertion  in 
the  Building  Societies  Act  of  provisions  similar  to  those 
of  section  14  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875.  This 
proposal  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Ludlow.(6)  Thirdly(7),  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  control  by  the  members  over 
the  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  a 
society  under  section  32  of  the  Building  Societies  Act  of 
1874.  Fourthly,  that  the  provision  contained  in  section  43 
of  that  Act  as  to  penalties  for  wilfully  making  false  returns, 
should  be  made  more  stringent,  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  also  for  recovering  penalties  from  a society  or  its 
responsible  officers,  without  requiring  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  the  offence  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  Fifthly, 
that  a form  of  annual  return  should  be  prescribed,  with 
provisions  as  to  dates,  &c.  And,  sixthly,  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  registrar,  upon  a proper  requisition,  to 
appoint  persons  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  a society  or  to 
call  a special  meeting  of  the  society,  as  is  provided  by 
section  23  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  Mr.  Brabrook, 
however,  considered  that  it  wouid  not  be  expedient  to  give 
the  persons  so  appointed  precisely  the  same  functions  as 
arc  discharged  by  the  committees  of  inspection  under  the 
Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act. 

wti$iesfive  596.  Co-operative  societies^)  are  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1867,  which  gives 
them  the  same  advantages  as  societies  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  incorporation. 


Mr.  Ludlow  attested  the  wonderful  progress  which  co-  [§89b.] 
operative  societies  had  made  during  the  last  40  years,  but 
pointed  out  that  they  had  tended  to  become  representative 
of  the  middle  class  rather  than  of  the  workers.  Thus, 
although,  as  he  contended,  employes  of  these  societies,  and 
all  persons  concerned  in  their  working,  whether  in  the 
direction  of  production  or  distribution,  ought  to  have  a 
share  in  the  profits  as  well  as  the  purchasers  or  consumers, 
such  was  not  the  case,  and,  though  it  was  urged  that  the 
employes  could  share  as  purchasers  the  profits  which  they 
could  not  share  as  workers,  yet  they  were,  in  many  cases, 
expressly  excluded  from  the  committees  of  management, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  from  membership.  How  far  this 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  may  be  gathered  from 
the  full  account  of  the  history  and  working  of  the  co- 
operative societies  which  was  furnished  by  their  own 
representatives. 

597-  The  witnesses  referred  to  were  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Witnesses 
Mitchell, 0)  the  chairman  of  the  English  Co-operative  SSerativ*5 
'Wholesale  Society,  who  traced  tbe  general  development  of  societies.  8 
the  movement  in  England;  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,?2)  the 
chairman  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
who  sketched  the  history  of  the  same  movement  on  tfie 
other  side  of  the  border;  Mr.  J.  Greenwood, (•’’)  the  manager 
■of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society, 
who  supplemented  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the 
subject  of  co-operative  production ; Mr.  F.  Hardernf1),  the 
chairman  of  the  Oldhatn  Industrial  Co-operative  Society, 

Limited,  who  gave  special  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  movement  in  she  town  of  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire ; and  Mr.  II.  Vivian, (r')  who  represented  the  Labour 
Association  for  Promoting  Co-operative  Production,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  minority  party  within  the  movement  which 
the  foui’  first  named  witnesses  represented  as  a whole.  By 
combining  the  information  given  by  these  witnesses,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  present  the  following  view  of  the 
past  history  and  present  position  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  form  of  a single  continuous  narrative. 

598.  The  earliest  recorded  experiments  in  industrial  co-  History  of 
operation  were  set  on  foot  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  j*®®®’. 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  When  and  where  the  movement! 
very  first  attempt  was  made,  however,  appears  doubtful,  first  period, 
although,  by  comparing  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  1779'1844' 
Mitchell  ana  Maxwell  respectively,  it  would  seem  that  the 
northern  country  was  first  in  the  field,  for  the  latter 
witness(6)  represented  the  Govan  Society,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  as  having  been  founded  in  1779,  and  stated  that 

this  is  a typical  instance  of  a whole  class  of  societies  that 
were  founded  about  the  same  time.  These  were  called 
victualling  societies.  They  are  distinguishable  from  co- 
operative societies  proper  by  the  fact  that  they  distributed 
their  profits  to  shareholders  and  not  to  purchasers,  the 
result  being  that  the  poor  artisans,  having  little  or  no 
capital  to  invest,  had  but  small  inducement  to  join  them, 
and  the  membership  was  accordingly  recruited  mainly  from 
among  the  small  employers  of  labour,  of  the  lower  middle 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sole  evidence  given  by  Mr. 

Mitchell(7)  for  the  existence  of  co-operation  in  England 
before  1800,  was  the  institution  of  a co-operative  flour  mill 
at  Hull,  as  the  result  of  a petition  addressed  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  that  town  asking  for  assistance  in  creating 
a fund  for  building  the  same  in  view  of  the  high  price 
charged  for  flour  by  the  millers.  The  mill  proved  success- 
ful, and  its  success  so  exasperated  the  millers  that  they 
indicted  the  society  that  owned  it  as  a nuisance  at  the 
York  Assizes,  in  1811.  The  jury,  however,  gave  a verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  thus  saved  the  mill,  which  has  prolonged 
its  existence  down  to  the  present  day.  Other  mills  were 
started  soon  afterwards  on  the  same  lines,  and  their  success, 
accompanied  by  the  agitation  for  social  improvement  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Owen,  led,  in  1828,  to  the  application 
of  the  co-operative  principle  to  the  purposes  of  general 
trading.  Societies  were,  accordingly,  formed  in  large 
numbers,  but  formed  on  the  communistic  principle  of 
accumulating  the  profits  in  a general  fund  instead  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  members.  By  1835,  however, 
they,  one  and  all,  showed  signs  of  decay,  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes  : — First,  because  the  members  possessed  little 
knowledge,  and  less  experience,  as  to  the  rules  of  trading. 

Secondly,  because  they  employed  improper  agents,  without 
any  guarantee  as  to  their  honesty.  Thirdly,  because,  in 
many  cases,  the  credit  system  was  in  operation  among 
them.  Fourthly,  because  they  failed  to  secure  due  legal 
recognition  and  protection,  either  for  themselves  against 
their  members,  or  for  their  members  against  themselves. 

599.  In  the  meantime,  some  crude  attempts  were  being  ^ system- 
made  in  Scotland^-  towards  the  working  of  schemes  of 
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..  jjjj  distributive  co-operation  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 

“ ' but  nothing  of  importance  was  effected  in  either  country 
till  1844,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer 
Co-operative  Society(l)on  the  principle,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Rochdale  system,  of  appropriating  the  profits  to 
division  among  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  purchases,  gave  the.  movement  a fresh  start.  This 
principle  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  communistic 
plan  of  the  earlier  co-operators,  which  was  to  accumulate 
the  profits  in  a general  fund,  and  also  from  the  system 
adopted  bv  supply  associations,  such  as  the  Army  ar.d 
Navy  and  Civil  Service  Stores,  which  consists  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  profits  altogether  by  selling  as  near  as  possible 
at  cost  price.  As  a matter  of  practice,  however,  purchasers 
do  not  actually  touch  the  dividends  appropriated  to  them 
unless  and  until  they  make  application  for  them,  for  it  is 
considered  better  for  members  to  accumulate  on  deposit 
the  sums  due  to  them  during  good  times  in  order  that, 
during  bad  times,  the  societies  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
supply  goods  without  violating  the  ready  money  principle 
which  they  profess.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  rules  to 
the  contrary,  credit  is  sometimes  given  after  all,  and  though 
Mr.  Maxwell(-)  explained  that,  in  Scotland,  it  was  usual 
to  limit  the  credit  given  in  such  cases  to  an  amount  equal 
to  a certain  proportion,  varying  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths,  of  the  members'  paid-up  share  capital,  and  is  given 
conditionally  upon  the  society  having  a lien  over  such 
share  capital ; yet  the  same  witness  afterwards  attributed  all 
the  bankruptcies  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  partly, 
indeed,  to  permitting  the  control  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  individual  or  clique,  but,  for  the  rest,  to  the  carelessness 
of  committees  in  allowing  too  much  credit.  This  point 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  Mr.  R.  Walker, O 
the  representative  of  the  Traders’  Defence  Association  of 
Scotland,  who  came  before  the  Commission  for  the  express 
purpose  of  criticising  the  co-operative  movement.  Private 
traders,  he  said,  who  declare  their  terms  to  be  cash,  stick 
to  their  word,  whereas  co-operative  societies  frequently 
break  their  rule  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  the  general 
working  of  the  Rochdale  system,  moreover,  Mr.  Walkerf) 
expressed  himself  as  follows: — Neither  in  quality  nor  in  price 
do  the  goods  sold  by  co-operative  societies  conducted  on  the 
Rochdale  system  compare  favourably  with  those  sold  by 
cash  shopkeepers,  and,  intheirlarge  dividends — much  larger 
than  what  would  otherwise  be  a private  trader’s  profit — 
members  of  the  stores  are  only  receiving  back  what  is,  in 
some  cases,  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  extra  price 
originally  charged.  This  is  proved  by  the  complaints 
repeatedly  addressed  to  the  “ Co-operative  News  ” by 
members  of  the  co-operative  societies  themselves,  and  by 
the  failure  of  the  general  public,  which  is  not  subject  to 
undue  influences,  to  join  the  movement.  To  quote  a 
specific  instance,  the  proposal  to  start  a co-operative  store 
at  Wishaw  was  rejected  at  a public  meeting,  on  the  ground 
that  the  branch  of  the  Clellnnd  Store,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  over,  had  been  selling  for  24s.  or  25s.  what 
could  be  bought  in  private  shops  for  20s.,  and  had  been 
repaying  in  the  form  of  dividend  only  2s.  or  2s.  6«Z.  of  this 
price.  Members  of  the  Traders’  Defence  Association  would 
heartily  welcome  the  abolition  by  co-operative  societies  of 
their  system  of  paying  dividends  to  purchasers,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  system  of  selling  the  goods  at  cost  price 
plus  the  expenses  of  distribution.  Then  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  institute  a fair  comparison  between  the  relative 
advantages  of  dealing  with  the  stores  and  with  private 
traders,  and  the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  tact,  the  reason  why  the  really  poor  do  not  join  the 
co-operative  societies  is  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
high  prices  charged  by  them,  not  that,  by  dealing  with 
private  traders,  they  can  get  credit,  for  to  members  of  this 
class  no  credit  is  given. 

Histray  of  600.  Such,  then,  being  the  nature,  and  such  the  alleged 
operative  defects,  of  the  Bochdale  system,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
5ad°Ut:  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it 
period:  was  broken  off,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  events  that  have 

marked  the  translation  of  that  system  from  theory  into 
sodotyOUecr  practice.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  the  establishment  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneer  Co-operative  Society,  in  1844.  The  objects,  of  this 
sociely(6)  were  originally  defined  as  follows : First, . to 
establish  a store  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  clothes,  &e. 
Secondly,  to  build,  purchase,  or  erect  a number  of  houses, 
in  which  members  desiring  to  assist  one  another  in  im- 
proving their  domestic  and  social  conditions  might  reside. 
Thirdly,  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
the  society  might  determine  upon  for  the  employment  of 
such  members  as  might  he.  without  employment  or  suffering 
in  consequence  of  repeated  reductions  in  their  wages. 
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Fourthly,  to  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of  land,  C§  000.1 
which  should  be  cultivated  by  members  out  of  employment 
or  in  receipt  of  bad  wages.  Fifthly,  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  regulate  the  powers  of  production,  distribution, 
education,  and  government,  or,  in  other  words,  to  establish 
a self-supporting  home  colony  of  united  interests,  and  to 
assist  other  societies  to  do  the  same.  Sixthly,  to  open  a 
temperance  hotel  in  one  of  its  houses  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. These  objects  have  for  the  most  part  been  carried 
out,  although  the  third,  relating  to  the  undertaking  of 
productive  enterprises,  has  not  been  realised.  The  Roch- 
dale society  has  supported  the  English  Wholesale  Society 
in  its  productive  work,  but  has  practically  confined  its  own 
efforts  to  the  sphere  of  distribution.  At  the  present  time 
this  society  is  subject,  with  slight  modifications,  to  the 
same  constitution  and  rules  as  were  drawn  up  at  its  com- 
mencement. Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a committee, 
consisting  of  a president,  a treasurer,  a secretary,  and  eight 
unofficial  members,  elected  periodically.  This  committee  is 
divided  into  four  sub-committees,  each  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  following  departments,  viz.,  grocery,  coal,  fur- 
nishing and  apparel,  and  finance,  whose  proceedings  are 
subject  to  revision  by  the  general  committee  at  its  ordinary 
weekly  meetings.  The  only  qualification  necessary  for 
membership  is  the  purchase  of  41.  worth  of  goods  a year. 

The  average  portion  of  the  share  capital  subscribed  for  per 
member  does  not  exceed  30Z.  The  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Societies  Act  limits  the  amount  to  200Z,,  but  the 
society  has  by  its  own  rules  gone  further,  and  imposed  a 
limitation  of  100Z.  Mr.  Mitchell  put  in(')  a tabulated 
statement  showing  the  extension  of  the  society’s  operations 
between  1845,  when  its  membership  amounted  to  74- 
persons,  its  funds  to  181Z.,  its  sales  to  710Z.,and  its  profits 
to-22Z.,  and  1891,  when  its  membership  amounted  to  11,647 
persons,  its  funds  to  370,7921,  its  sales  to  296,025Z.,  and 
its  profits  to  36,823Z.,  or,  including  the  interest  on  the 
investments  which,  by  a change  of  policy,  the  society  had 
made  outside  its  own  business,  to  52.198Z.  It  is  to  the 
capital  sum  represented  by  such  investments  that  the  excess 
of  the  funds  over  the  sales  is  due.  The  figures  furnished 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  show  between  1877  and  1891  an  increase 
of  membership  but  a decrease  of  sales.  This  fact,  he 
explained,  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  families  of  co- 
operators  being  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power.  Of  the  net  profits,  2£  per  cent,  is 
appropriated  to  educational  purposes.  By  this  means, 
the  society  has  instituted  a large  central  newsroom,  and 
provided  18  branches  with  libraries,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  17,318  volumes,  and  has  organised  science, 
art,  and  technology  classes,  which  have  been  attended 
during  the  current  session  by  345  students,  paying  121Z. 
in  fees. 

601.  Other  societies  followed  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  in  The  co- 
quick succession.  In  some  places,  as,  for  example,  in 
London,  where  its  want  of  success  is  very  marked,  retail  i'n  England 
distributive  co-operation  has  made  less  progress  than  in  and  wales, 
others.  In  illustration,  however,  of  its  general  develop- 
ment in  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Mitchellp)  put  in  a 

table  showing  the  number  and  character  of  the  shops 
connected  with  919  retail  distributive  societies  in  1887. 

.The  number  was  5,010,  and  the  businesses  conducted 
were  as  follows : Baking,  butchering,  and  trades  connected 
with  flour,  grocery,  coal,  clogging,  drapery,  millinery,  boots 
and  shoes,  tailoring,  earthenware,  furniture,  hardware, 
ironmongery,  and  beer,  wine,  and  spirits. 

602.  Nowhere  in  the  kingdom  has  the  co-operative  The  co- 
movement made  such  progress  as  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  operative 
Lancashire.  Mr.  Hardern  put  in  a statement^)  relating  fn^felown 
to  the  five  principal  societies  established  in  the  borough,  of  Oldham, 
and  remarked(')  that  thefact  that  the  industrial  population  Lancashire, 
of  Oldlmm  was  specially  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well 
housed,  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vitality  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  their  midst.  It  is  a fixed  rule 

with  each  of  the  five  societies  referred  to  that  every  member 
must  belong  to  a different  household,  and  their  member- 
ship includes  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  householders  in  the 
town,  while  they  furnish  employment  for  75  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  population. 

Of  these  societies  the  Industrial,  of  which  Mr.  Hardern 
is  chairman,  and  the  Equitable,  are  the  two  largest.  They 
were  both  established  in  1850,  and  the  three  other  societies 
subsequently.  In  all  five  the  capital  is  withdrawable  at 
call.  Their  aggregate  sales  during  the  past  20  years  have 
amounted  to  11,735,589Z.,  of  which  1,8/1,138Z.  has  gone 
as  interest  on  share  capital  and  in  dividends  to  members ; 

444,213Z.  to  education  grants,  and  3,00 7Z.  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  total  amount  lent  by  the  three  societies  that 
have  building  departments  for  erecting  cottages,  is  1 65,1 03Z., 


(*)  Digest,  p.  7,  and  Appendix  IV,  which  gives  accounts  for  the  quarter 
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[§602.]  of  which  125,018/.  has  been  repaid,  and  40,085/.  is  still 
owing.  The  number  of  cottages  so  built  is  1,026.  No 
member  is  allowed  to  borrow  for  building  purposes  more 
than  300/.  at  a time,  the  object  being  to  avoid  assisting  per- 
sons to  become  owners  of  houses  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves intend  to  occupy.  The  societies  have  exceeded  the 
strictness  of  the  law,  limiting  the  amount  of  share  capital 
per  member  to  200/.,  by  imposing  further  limitations,  in  the 
case  of  the  Industrial  to  25/.,  in  that  of  the  Equitable  to 
30/.,  ana  in  that  of  Crompton  Society  to  30/.  The  reason 
why  these  limitations  were  imposed  was  that  the  amount  of 
share  capital  so  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
that  the  societies,  being  bound  by  their  rules  to  restrict  the 
area  of  their  investments  to  the  town  of  Oldham,  were 
unable  to  find  within  that  area  a sufficient  number  of  safe 
securities  yielding  5 per  cent,  to  absorb  it.  Mr.  Hordern’s 
own  opinion  was  that  it  would  have  been  a better  policy  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  than  to  limit  the  number  of 
shares  per  member ; but  the  shareholders  insisted  on  their 
5 per  cent.,  even  at  the  cost  of  entailing  loss  upon  their 
societies,  which  were  accordingly  compelled  in  self-defence 
to  protect  their  finances  against  the  self-interest  of  their 
own  members,  in  the  manner  indicated.  In  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  25/.  limit,  the  Industrial  Society 
returned  131,500/.  to  investors.  The  total  amount,  whether 
repaid  or  not,  that  has  been  added  to  this  Society’s  share 
capital  during  the  last  21  years,  is  2,022,638/.  The  average 
annual  purchases  per  member  are  worth  30Z.  The  working 
expenses  amount  to  4'59  per  cent,  and  the  net  profit  to 
16'28  per  cent,  on  the  sales.  The  educational  grant  is  2£ 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  and  consists  of  considerably 
over  3,000/.,  while  depreciations  are  estimated  at  nearly  14 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  fixed  stock. 

The  on-  603.  Turning  to  Scotland,!1)  it  appears  that,  since  1846  or 
movement  *^7,  when  the  Rochdale  system  was  first  introduced  into 
in  Scotinud.  the  country,  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  has 
been  such  that,  in  1890,  the  number  of  retail  distributive 
societies  amounted  to  333,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  171,088,  their  share  capital  to  1,335,809/.,  and  loan 
capital  to  971,181/.,  their  sales  to  800, S97/.,  and  their 
profits,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  management  and 
interest  on  capital,  both  loan  and  share,  to  10J  per  cent.,  or 
830,860/.,  representing  an  average  dividend  of  4/.  17s.  l^d. 
per  member.  Of  these  profits,  about  two  thirds  are  actually 
withdrawn  per  annum  by  the  members  to  whom  they  are 
apportioned,  and  about  one  third  is  left  on  deposit.  The 
division  of  the  profits  rc-acts  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
stores  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  customers, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  members,  inasmuch  as  outsiders  do 
not,  as  a rule,  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a rule  pro- 
hibiting them  from  dealing.  In  1891,  the  Scotch  societies 
devoted  3,411/.  to  educational,  and  3,211/.  to  charitable 
purposes. 

Statistics  604.  Mr.  Mitchell(sl  gave  the  following  figures  relating 
of  retail  to  the  position  of  the  retail  distributive  societies  in  the 
societies 1V6  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1891 . The 
iu  Great  number  of  such  societies  wa3  1,459,  and  their  aggregate 
Ireland  “nd  membership  1,098,352;  share  capital,  11,520,045/.;  loan 
capital,  1,207,204/.;  reservefund,478,861Z.;  value  of  saleable 
stock,  3,554,771/. ; value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock, 
4,944,512/. ; allowance  for  depreciation,  202,1 50Z. ; invest- 
ments, 5,786,516/. ; amount  received  during  1891  for  goods 
sold,  31,514,634/. ; trade  charges  during  1891,  1,831,216/. ; 
total  net  profit  made  in  1891,  4,342,373/. ; amount  applied 
for  educational  purposes  during  1891,  32,651/. ; amount 
applied  for  charitable  purposes  during  1891,  10,156/.; 
subscriptions  of  the  Central  Board,  4,319/.  os.  Ad. 

Wholesale  605.  Wholesale,  as  opposed  to  retail  co-operation,  was 
tk)°^i83i-  ^lst  instituted  in  1831,  by  the  formation  of  the  North-West 
\m!  ~ England  United  Co-operative  Company,!3)  but  this  first 

•attempt  failed,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  enable  it 
to  compete  with  other  wholesale  establishments.  A second 
venture,  promoted  by  the  body  of  Christian  Socialists  in 
London,  met  with  no  better  fate,  and  the  failure  was 
repeated  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  department  attached 
to  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  which  was  opened  in 
1853.  In  1862  and  1863,  however,  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up,  and,  as  a result  of  several  conferences  in  the 
northern  districts  of  England,  where  the  societies  had  all 
along  shown  greater  vitality  and  more  striking  signs  of 
progress,  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  “ The  North  of 
“ England  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,”  of  which  only 
registered  co-operative  societies  were  capable  of  becoming 
members  or  shareholder's.  In  course  of  time,  this  society 
altered  its  title  to  “ The  English  Co-operative  Wholesale 
“ Society,’’  in  view  of  the  enlargement  of  its  business 
connexion  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Tire  English  606.  This  Society!4)  entrusts  the  administration  of.  its 
\vSa«SnV0  a®a’rs  to  an  executlve  committee,  elected  by  the  committees 
Society,  ' “ 
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of  the  various  retail  societies  in  membership,  and  consisting 
of  eight  members  for  (the  Newcastle  and  London  branches 
respectively,  and  16  representing  the  general  body 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Manchester.  The  presence  of 
two  of  the  members  for  both  Newcastle  and  London 
however,  in  addition  to  the  16  at  Manchester,  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  complete  the  executive  authority.  Two 
Manchester,  one  Newcastle,  and  one  London  member  of 
the  committee,  retire  quarterly,  but  are  eligible  for  re- 
election.  The  society  was  registered  on  August  11th,  1863 
and  commenced  business  on  March  14th,  1864,  when  50 
societies,  representing  17.545  persons,  had  become  share- 
holders, and  had  subscribed  capital  to  the  extent  of  999/. 
In  two  years,  the  number  of  societies  in  membership  had 
increased  to  96,  representing  26,240  persons,  and  a depot 
was  opened  at  Tipperary,  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  of 
butter  and  eggs,  in  pursuance  of  one  of  its  principal  objects, 
viz.,  to  eliminate  the  middleman  and  purchase  direct  from 
the  producer.  At  the  present  time,  the  society  has  six 
depots  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  and  their  combined  ship- 
ments for  1891  amounted  to  122,151  firkins  of  butter, 
worth  468,706/.  In  1881,  a similar  depfit  was  opened  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  purchase  of  Danish  produce,  and  its 
shipments — comprised  chiefly  of  butter— are  now  worth 
over  930,800/.  per  annum.  Depots  have  subsequently  been 
started  at  Hamburg  and  Aarhus,  the  shipments  from  the 
former  being  232,215/.  for  the  year,  and  from  the  latter 
131,422/.  for  the  31  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  its 
establishment.  In  1876,  moreover,  a depot  was  opened  at 
New  York,  which  now  sends  over  to  England  cheese,  bacon, 
flour,  and  other  produce  to  the  annual  value  of  476,746/. 
Prior  to  18/1,  the  English  Wholesale  Society  had  conducted 
all  its  business  with  the  distributive  societies  in  England 
from  Manchester,  but  in  that  year  a branch  was  established 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyneforthe  benefit  of  the  societies  in  that 
district.  Iu  1891,  the  sales  of  this  branch  amounted  to 
1,907,265/.  In  1874  a similar  branch  was  opened  in 
London  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  societies  in  the 
south  of  England.  Its  sales  amount  to  1,2S3,612Z.  per 
annum.  In  1882,  a saleroom  was  opened  at  Leeds,  where 
a representative  is  stationed  to  show  samples  of  goods  and 
receive  orders  from  those  societies  that  are  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Seven  other  such  salerooms 
have  since  been  opened  at  Nottingham,  Blackburn,  Hud- 
dersfield, Birmingham,  Northampton,  Bristol,  and  Cardiff. 
In  1872,  the  banking  department  was  instituted.  Its  turn- 
over for  1873  was  1,581,495/.,  and  for  1891  28,590,670/. 
In  1873,  the  nucleus  of  an  insurance  fund  was  formed  by 
transferring  the  sum  of  2,000Z.  from  the  reserve  fund. 
The  society  now  insures  its  own  steamships  in  this  fund, 
as  well  as  a portion  of  its  various  buildings,  fixtures,  stocks, 
and  goods  in  transit  by  water.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  large  payments  have  been  made  to  meet  losses  by 
fire,  damage  to  steamships,  &c.,  the  fund  has  now  accumu- 
lated, through  premiums  and  additions  from  the  profits,  to 
the  large  sum  of  205,766/.  In  1876,  a small  vessel  was 
purchased  to  ply  between  Goole  and  Calais,  taking  out 
English  coal  and  manufactures  and  bringing  back  French 
produce.  The  society  now  owns  a fleet  of  six  steamers 
“Pioneer, ’’“Unity,”  “ Progress,”  “ Equity,” “ Federation,” 
and  “ Liberty,”  which  were  built  at  a cost  of  84,500/.,  and 
have  a registered  gross  tonnage  of  3,898.  The  receipts  of 
the  shipping  department,  however,  have  not  always  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  charges  for  interest  and  depreciation. 
In  1882.  a buyer  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
purchase  of  teas  and  coffees  direct  from  the  importers, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  conducting  this  business  through 
a firm  of  tea  merchants.  The  success  of  this  step  was  soon 
demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  tea  and 
coffee,  which  now  amount  to  670,431/.  per  annum,  against 
190,020/.  in  1882.  The  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa 
has  been  added  to  this  department,  and  is  making  very 
satisfactory  progress.  The  department  finds  employment 
for  300  hands.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  progress  made 
by  the  English  Wholesale  Society  has  been  rapid  and 
continuous.  In  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  it  confined 
its  operations  almost  exclusively  to  groceries  and  provisions, 
but  by  degrees  there  have  been  added  the  drapery,  boot 
and  shoe,  furnishing,  hardware,  and  other  departments, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  it  can  supply  almost  every  article 
that  co-operators  require.  The  figures  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mitchell!1)  relating  to  its  position  at  the  end  of  1891,  in 
respect  of  its  distributive  work — for,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, it  has  also  embarked  in  some  successful  enterprises 
in  the  sphere  of  production — are  as  follows : — Number  of 
members,  966 ; share  capital,  202,923/. ; loan  capital, 
891,216/.  j reserve  fund,  41,997/. ; value  of  saleable  stock, 
645,930/. ; value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock, 
402,710/. ; allowance  for  depreciation,  33,73 7/. ; invest- 
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for  goods  Bold  during 
1891,8,1/7,4/8/.;  trade  charges  during  1891,  164  640/  • 
total  net  profit  made  during  1891,  115,146/. ; amount 
applied  for  educational  purposes  during  1891, 50/. ; amount 
applied  for  charitable  purposes  during  1891,  387/.  • sub- 
scriptions of  the  Central  Board,  150/.  ’ 

! 60'-  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societv(‘l  was 

started  m 1868,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  corresponding 
English  Society,  which  had  originated  four  years  previously 
It  consists  of  a federation  of  268  retail  societies.  Every 
society  in  membership  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  1/. 

?“  J?sr®on-  There  are  accordingly  no  fewer  than 
131,086  individual  shareholders.  All  societies  in  member- 
ship are  nmushed  with  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
quarterly  meetings,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ticket  ob- 
tained by  the  mere  fact  of  membership,  every  society 
receives  one  for  every  1,000/.  worth  of  goods  purchased 
during  the  quarter.  Generally  speaking,  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  is  well  supported  by  the  retail  societies.  It  em- 
ploys about  300  hands  in  connexion  with  its  distributive, 
as  distinguished  from  its  productive  business.  According 
to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  figures, (3)  it  appears  that,  at  the  end  of 
1891,  the  financial  position  of  the  society  in  respect  of  its 
distributive  business, was  as  follows:-— Share  capital  20  211/  • 
loan  capital,  510,791/.;  reserve  fund,  64,938/.; ’value  of 
saleuble  stock,  241_,138/. ; value  of  land,  buildings,  and 
fixed  stock,  121,837/.;  allowance  for  depreciation,  9,173/.; 
investments,  196,921/. ; amount  received  for  goods  sold 
during  1891,  2,660,062/.;  trade  charges  during  1891 
58,140/.;  total  net  profit  during  1891,  77,467;  amount 
applied  for  charitable  purposes  during  1891,  350/. ; sub- 
scriptions of  the  Central  Board,  50/.  It  also  appeared  from 
figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Maxwell  (3)  that,  of  the  8!>,OFO/ 
which  formed  the  net  profit  of  the  distributive  and  the  pro- 
ductive departments  combined,  68,734/.  was  disposed  of  to 
members,  931/.  6s.  lOtZ.  to  non-members,  and  3,011/.  4s.  as 
bonuses  to  the  society’s  employes.  The  payment  of  these 
bonuses  is  one  of  the  points  that  distinguishes  the  Scotch 
societies  from  their  English  counterparts.  It  is  made  at 
the  same  rate  per  pound  on  the  wages  as  the  payment  to 
purchasers  on  the  purchases.  In  1891,  23  per  cent,  of  ihe 
profits  went  in  this  maimer  to  the  workers.  The  ordinary 
dividend  paid  on  purchases  is  Id.  per  pound.  Possibly 
about  4 d.  per  pound  of  the  profits  of  the  retail  societies  is 
given  them  by  the  wholesale  as  a share  of  its  profits.  Har- 
monious relations  exist  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
Wholesale  Societies.  The  latter  has  25,000/.  in  the  funds 
of  the  former  in  the  shape  of  a loan,  aud  proposals  have 
been  made  for  amalgamating  the  two  organisations.  Such 
a proceeding,  however,  appears  to  be  illegal. 

608.  The  progress  made  by  the  distributive  societies 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  has  led  a large  number  of  them 
to  undertake  the  production  of  the  articles  they  sell.  But, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  when  the  relations  between  the  co- 
operative and  the  trades  union  movements  come  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  co-operative  pro- 
duction, which  consists  in  the  combination  of  consumers  to 
employ  producers,  from  co-operative  production  proper, 
which  consists  in  the  combination  of  producers  to  employ 
themselves.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  goods  made  by 
the  retail  distributive  societies  in  England(')  that  employ 
productive  labour  is  put  down  at  3,347,480/.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  their  production  is  4,600.,  viz.,  1,600 
bakers,  600  butchers,  1,200  bootmakers,  700  tailors,  and 
500  dressmakers.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  these 
societies  own  corn  mills,  viz.,  those  at  Leeds,  Banbury, 
Barnsley,  Carlisle,  Cleator  Moor,  Leicester,  Leigh,  Lincoln, 
Mansfield,  and  Stockton-on-Tets,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  at  Leigh,  work  them  at  a profit.  Pro- 
duction is  also  carried  on  by  groups  of  distributive  societies 
mr  their  common  benefit.  The  Derwerit  Co-operative 
Flour  Mills,  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham,  and  the  Colne  Vale 
Corn  Mill,  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mitchell  as  examples  of 
this  phase  of  co-operative  effort.  More  important,  how- 
ever, are  the  productive  enterprises  undertaken  by  the 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  The  first  of  such 
enterprises  was  set  on  foot  in  1873,  by  the  establishment  at 
Crumpsall,^)  near  Manchester,  of  a factory  for  making 
biscuits  and  bulled  sweets.  At  the  same  works,  there  was 
subsequently  added  the  manufacture  of  jams,  marmalade, 
imd  dried  goods.  The  progress  of  these  works  has  been  con- 
tinuous. They  now  find  employment  for  over  260  work- 
people, anti  purchase  over  69,000/.  worth  of  goods  annually. 
Boot  and  shoe  works(°)  were  also  established  in  the  same 
year  at  Leicester,  and  are  now  annually  making  1,000,000 
pairs  of  boots,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  250,000/.,  and 
employing  2,000  hands.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
these  undertakings,  the  Wholesale  Society  established  a 
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soap-works  at  Durham (‘)  in  1874,  and,  in  1880,  opened, 
another  boot  and  shoe  works  at  Heckmondwike.f2)  A 
woollen  mill  was  started  at  Batley  in  1887,(3)  a clothing 
factory  at  Leeds  in’1888,  and,  in  1891.  a large  flour  mill  was 
erected  at  Du  niton,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  capable  of 
manufacturing  40  sacks  of  flour  per  hour./1)  The  total 
capital  expended  on  the  Wholesale  Society’s  various  pro- 
ductive  works  amounts  to  about  350,000/.,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  produced  to  714,480/.  At  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with 
i/fu'Vnrk3,1S-0Ver  3’,,)00-  The  figures  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  relating  to  their  financial  position  at  the  end  of 

1891  ara  as  follows  :-Share  capital,  271,033/.;  value  of  sale- 

abb  stock  187,112/.;  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixed 
- utri  2,6  ^ ‘ 1 allowance  for  depreciation  during  1891, 
km  owf,  a?°Urt  reoeiv„ed  for  S°ods  sold  during  1891, 
088,952/. ; total  net  profit  made  during  1891,  19,862/. 

609.  Speaking  generally,  the  Scotch  societies/6)  are  dis-  l 

Ungwshed  from  their  English  neighbours,  not  only  in  b 
giving  their  employes  a share  of  the  profits,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned— but  also  in  confining  tbeir  investments  to 
co-operative  undertakings  and  in  investing  a larger  pro- 
portior.ate  amount  of  their  capital  in  productive  enter- 
pnses.  1 he  Scottish  Wholesale  (®)  manufactures  furniture, 
clothing,  shirts,  hosiery,  preserves,  confectionery,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  tobacco.  It  also  employs  a large  staff  at  print- 
ing and  bookbinding  and  in  making  paper  bags,  and  is 
directly  employing  workmen  to  build  a large  flour  mill  at 
Edinburgh.  The  productive  departments  are  carried  on 
almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  various  distributive 
societies.  Among  possible  customers  outside  the  movement, 
indeed,  there  exists  a prejudice  against  supporting  either 
co-operative  or  other  productive  firms  where  the  profit- 
sharing  system  prevails.  A notable  exception  is  the  case 
where  the  tenders  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  competing 
against  all  comers  for  a certain  contract,  was  accepted  by 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  The  profits  of  all  the  pro- 
ductive departments  of  the  Wholesale  Society  me  pooled 
and  divided  at  equal  rates  among  all  those  who  can  claim  a 
share.  The  aggregate  account  has  alwavs  shown  a profit. 
Ihe  departments  might  be  worked  independently  of  each 
other,  but,  if  they  were,  the  men  employed  in  the  less  suc- 
cessful of  them  would  be  discontented  at  not  receiving  so 
large  a share  of  profits  as  their  fellows.  The  hope,  how- 
ever, that  starting  several  industries  at  once  would  enable 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  in  one  department  to  be 
transferred  to  another,  has  been  disappointed . The  number 
of  persons  employed  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale  in  its  pro- 
ductive work  is  about  1,800.  The  following  is  the  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Mitchell  (?)  as  to  the  financial 
position  of  that  society  with  respect  to  that  work  at  the  end 
of  1891 Share  capital,  75,1 67/. ; value  of  saleable  stock, 
48,832/. ; value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock, 
39,830/. ; allowance  for  depreciation  during  1891,  2,260/. ; 
amount  received  for  goods  sold  during  1891,  167,974/. ; 
total  net  profit  made  during  1891,  11,623/.  ’ 

610.  Now,  easy  though  it  be  to  establish,  a clear  distinc-  < 
tion  between  combinations  of  consumers  to  employ  pro-  1 
ducers  and  combinations  of  producers  to  employ  themselves, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  preserve  it  when  dealing  with 
the  actual  facts.  And  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  both 
forms  of  co-operative  association  are  not  only  comprehended 

within  the  same  general  co-operative  organisation,  but 

perhaps,  as  was  hinted  by  Mr.  Vivian,(8)  from  a desire  to 
minimise  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  that  is  known  to  exist 
within  the  movement  as  to  the  proper  status  of  the  workers 
— are  left  absolutely  undistinguished  in  the  returns  of  the 
Central  Co-operative  Board.  And,  secondly,  that  both  tend, 
as  it  were,  to  converge  from  their  opposite  points  to  a 
common  centre,  where  each  merges  its  identity  in  the  other. 
Tbus,_  as  has  been  seen  already  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
societies,  the  combinations  of  consumers  begin  to  share 
their  profits  with  their  woikmen,  while,  as  will  appear  from 
what  follows,  the  combinations  of  producers  either  sur- 
render the  control  of  their  undertakings  to  consumers  or 
retain  it  and  employ  others  to  do  the  work.  The  result  is 
that  co-operative  production  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  though  the  desire  of  many  associations,  is  the 
possession  of  few. 

611.  Of  attempts, (°)  indeed,  on  the  part  of  workmen  to 
become  their  own  employers,  there  has  been  no  lack.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  four  co- 
operative productive  societies  were  started,  at  Birkacre,  at 
Huddersfield,  at  Kendal  and  at  Loughborough ; but  they 
never  managed  to  furnish  work  for  more  than  a small  frac- 
tion of  their  members,  and  have  now  ceased  to  exist.  The 
next  attempt  was  made  about  the  year  1850,  by  the  Christian 
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Socialists, (')  wlio  formed  various  associations  of  producers 
in  both  London  and  the  provinces,  and  then  established  an 
organisation  called  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working 
Men’s  Productive  Associations,  in  order  to  secure  for  them 
a connexion  among  the  various  associations  of  consumers. (2) 
In  1851,  there  were  37  of  such  societies  in  existence  in  both 
London  and  the  provinces.  (')  In  the  provincial  societies, 
all  the  capital  was  found  by  the  workers,  but,  in  the 
London  Working  Men’s  Productive  Association,  only  4741. 
of  the  13,5602.  worth  of  capital  it  possessed  in  1852  was 
subscribed  by  the  men  employed,  the  remaining  13,0867. 
being  advanced  by  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  and  other  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  movement.  In  1883,  the  English 
Wholesale  Society  C)  published  in  its  annual  a list  of  224 
alleged  failures  of  co-operative  productive  societies,  regis- 
tered between  1850  and  1880,  whereupon  Mr.  Greening, 
the  present  treasurer  of  the  Labour  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Co-operative  Production^)  which  was  established  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  obtained  from  Mr.  Ludlow, 
the  then  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  permission  to 
examine  tlie  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  societies  that 
were  reported  as  having  failed,  and  the  .result  of  his 
analysis  was  to  prove  that  only  24  of  these  societies  were 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  giving  even  a portion  of  the 
profits  and  the  management  to  the  workers.  Mr.  Green- 
wood(6)  stated  that  there  were,  at  the  present  time,  88 
independent  co-operative  productive  societies  in  England, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  8,081,  with  an  aggregate 
loan  capital  of  235,2442.,  a reserve  of  18,9792.,  a saleable, 
stock  of  141,7032.,  a fixed  stock  of  100,8292.,  an  annual  sale 
of  594,5942.,  and  a profit  of  25,2142.,  of  which  8,2132.  was 
paid  as  interest  to  capital,  and  3,4502.  and  3,7132.  as  dividends 
to  labourers  and  purchasers  respectively,  while  4842.  was 
written  off  as  “ loss.”  But  he  was  careful  to  explain  that 
among  these  societies  he  had  included  both  those  concerns 
where  distributive  societies  and  patrons  of  the  movement 
provided  some  of  the  capital,  and  where  the  workers  shared 
the  profits  with  capitalists  and  purchasers,  and  also  those 
where  profit-sharing  was  practised  under  an  individual 
employer  or  firm,  as  well  as  co-operative  productive 
societies  proper,  where  the  workers  monopolised  both  profits 
and  management.  Mr.  Mitchell, (')  moreover,  placed  the 
number  of  the  so-called  productive  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  whose  financial  position  at  the-  end 
of  1891  he  furnished  statistics,  at  the  high  figure  of  25,217, 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  his  interpretation  of  the  term 
“co-operative  production”  was  more  liberal  even  than 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Greenwood.  Indeed,  it  appears  doubt- 
full8)  whether  there  is  any  society  existing  at  the  present 
time  that  is  conducted  on  the  strict  lines  of  co-operative 
production  as  defined  above.  The  following,  however,  are 
those  that  approach  most  nearly  to  the  true  form  : — The 
Nelson  Self  Help  Weaving  Society,  the  Finedon,  the 
Northamptonshire  Productive,  the  Raunds,  and  the  Ting- 
dene  Boot  and  Shoemaking  Societies,  the  Bromsgrove  Nail 
Forgers’  and  the  Dudley  Nail  Manufacturing  Societies,  and 
the  Brighton  Artisans  and  the  Brixton  Building  Societies. 
And  of  these,  the  Finedon  Societyf9)  has  only  27  members, 
although  its  sales  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
19,8812.  and  its  share  capital  is  1,8602.,  the  fact  being  that 
it  employs  as  workers  persons  other  than  members,  and  the 
Co-operative  Union  lias  recently  called  a conference  to 
urge  it  to  admit  more  workers  to  membership  and  to  a share 
in  the  profits.  The  Northamptonshire  Productive  Society^") 
has  been  decidedly  successful.  During  the  last  10  years, 
it  has  earned  a total  profit  of  3,4432.,  and,  during  1891,  a 
profit  of  2s.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  wages.  It  is  noteworthy, 
moreover,  that  most  ot  the  above  mentioned  societies  are 
connected  with  the  boot  trade,  and  depend  very  largely 
upon  Government  contracts. 

612.  Of  societies,  however,  wherein  the  workers  share, 
though  they  do  not  monopolise  both  profits  and  manage- 
ment, there  are  47.(")  Their  aggregate  membership  is 

11.000,  their  annual  aggregate  business  is  666,0002.,  their 
capital  326,0002.,  their  profits  37,0002.,  and  the  number  of 
workmen  they  employ  is  3,653.  These  figures  show  a 
striking  advance  upon  those  for  1883,  which  give  the 
number  of  these  societies  as  only  15,  their  membership 
2,557,  their  annual  business  160,0002.,  their  capital 

103.000,  and  their  profits  9,0002.  A typical  example  of 
these  “co-partnership”  societies,  as  they  are  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  co-operative  productive  societies 
proper  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  consumers’  societies  of 
the  other,  is  the  Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Co-operative 
Works. (1:)  This  society  is  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  with  limited  liability.  Its 
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shares  are  12.  each.  The  total  profit  since  1887  is  5 2002 
Of  this,  1,8742.  has  been  appropriated  to  the  workers 
93/2.  to  purchasers,  5622.  to  the  official  staff,  4682.  to  the’ 
provident  fund,  4682.  to  capital,  in  addition  to  the  5 per 
cent,  reserved  to  it  before  the  division  of  profits  is  effected  • 
3482.  to  the  reserve  fund,  2342.  education,  to  1402.  to  the 
special  service  fund,  1022.  to  the  charitable  agencies  and 
672.  to  “other  purposes.”  Every  worker  is  also  a share- 
holder, because  he  is  not  allowed  to  draw  his  share  of  the 
profits  until  he  has  aceummulated  sufficient  to  enable  52. 
to  be  added  to  the  capital.  The  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders elects  the  committee  of  management,  consisting  ol 
a president,  a secretary,  and  twelve  others,  and  three  sub- 
committees, to  deal  with  minor  matters  of  detail.  The 
committee  of  management  appoints  departmental  managers 
who  have  power  to  suspeud  a worker,  but  not  to  discharge 
him.  Of  the  other  co-partnership  societies,  11  are  engaged  in 
textile,  10  in  leather,  12  in  metal,  and  12  in  miscellaneous 
industries,  such  as  building,  farming,  cabinet-making,  tailor 
ing,  &c.  The  history  of  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society, 
one  of  the  11  societies  engaged  in  the  textile  industry’ 
is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  tendency  of  producers’  and’ 
consumers’  societies  to  become  fused. (‘)  This  society  was 
instituted  in  1862,  by  a body  of  weavers  and  others,  being 
members  of  the  Paisley  Provident  Co-operative  Society, 
on  co-operative  productive  lines.  During  1868,  however^ 
the  propriety  of  giving  a share  of  the  profits  to  purchasers 
was  discussed,  and  the  system  was  introduced  forthwith. 
A year  later,  it  was  agreecl  to  pay  a dividend  on  wages  to 
all  the  workers  alike,  to  employes  as  well  as  to  members. 
Until  1870,  the  membership  was  confined  to  individuals- 
but,  in  that  year,  the  Paisley  Equitable  Co-operative  Society 
took  up  one  share,  and,  by  the  end  of  1873,  24  societies 
were  members.  In  1870,  the  share  and  loan  capital  amounted 
to  1,1772.  and  the  sales  for  the  year  to  2,4632.  From  this 
point,  the  following  figures  record  the  progress  of  the 
society,  in  periods  of  five  years.  First,  as  to  capital.  By 
the  year  1875,  it  had  increased  to  4,4212.,  of  which  2,4032 
was  for  shares.  At  1880,  the  share  and  loan  capital 
was  6,1742.  At  1885,  it  amounted  to  9,166,  anil,  at 
June,  1890,  the  total  share  and  loan  capital  was  19,5462. 
share  capital  being  8,5632.,  and  loan  10,9832.  The  sales  for 
the  five  years  ending  June  1875,  were  28,644  ; for  those 
ending  June  1880,  34,783/.,  an  increase  of  fully  1,2002.  a 
year.  For  these  five  years  ending  June  1885,  the  sales 
were  74,779/.,  an  increase  of  8,0002.  a year.  For  the  five 
years  ending  June  1890,  the  sales  were  154,5632  or  an 
annual  increase  of  neavly  16,0002.  These  figure’s  show 
that,  during  the  first  ten  years,  the  capital  and  sales  have 
doubled  in  each  of  the  five  years.  The  amount  paid  in 
wages  for  the  five  yearsending  June  1880  was  4,9202  • for 
those  ending  June  1885, 13,3692. ; and  for  those  ending  Juno 
1890  31,4632.  For  the  five  years  ending  June  1880,  the 
dividend  paid  to  purchasers  was  5502. ; to  workers  682.  For 
the  five  years  ending  1885,  to  purchasers,  2,0662. ; to 
workers,  2 792.  For  the  five  years  ending  1890,  to  pur- 
chasers, 6,8372. ; to  workers,  8732.  As  a result  of  the 
growth  of  the  society,  a meeting  of  members,  in  1888,  gave 
powers  to  the  directors  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  a 
factory  and  warehouse.  During  1889,  a site  was  fixed  upon 
the  lands  of  Colnislee,  and  contracts  were  arranged  fo>-  a 
factory  and  warehouse,  and  also  for  48  looms  and  winding 
machines,  &c.  By  the  end  of  March  1890,  all  the  looms 
were  working.  At  a general  meeting  of  members,  held  on 
the  9th  of  August  1890,  further  powers  were  given  to  the 
directors.  A large  addition  to  the  original  factory  has  been 
completed.  The  weaving  shed  is  now  capable  of  accommo- 
datnig  about  200  power  looms  (99  are  already  laid  down 
and  fully  employed),  also  beaming  and  winding  machines. 
During  1891,  the  growth  of  the  society  has  been  fully 
maintained.  The  membership  now  includes  211  societies. 
Ihe  loan  and  share  capital  is  33,7542.;  the  amount 
expended  on  property  and  machinery,  20,7402.  ; the 
nominal  value  of  property  and  machinery  is,  18,7792. ; the 
reductions  are  1,9612. ; the  sales  for  the  year,  48,3612. ; the 
dividend  paid  to  purchasers,  1,9432.;  wages  paid  for 
the  year,  8,9182. ; dividend  paid  to  wages,  3652.  The 
society  now  manufactures  wool,  union  and  cotton  shirtings 
and  shirts,  cloakings,  aprons,  bed  quilts,  union  flannelettes, 
&c.;  also  ladies’ clan  tartan,  tweeds,  and  serge  costume 
cloths ; fancy,  Thibet,  and  cotton  skirtings  and  skirts  ; 
tweed,  Saxony,  and  velvet  shawls;  wool  handkerchiefs 
(shawlettes)  and  scarfs.  Its  employes  work  the  ordinary 
factory  hours,  viz.,  56}  per  week.  Not  only  are  thev 
admitted  to  the  board  of  management,  but  the  chairman  of 
that  board  is  himself  one  of  their  number  This  has  not 
led  to  any  relaxation  of  discipline,  although,  in  die  tailoring 
department,  there  lias  been  some  little  trouble  with  the 
men  s trades  union,  which  objected  to  the  employment  of 
women. 

(*)  Digest,  pp.  10  and  15. 
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613.  The  third  class  of  productive  societies  are  those 
where  the  workers  share  in  the  profits,  but  not  in  the 
management.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  the  Scotch  societies.  The  form  of  co-operation 
indeed,  that  is  exemplified  by  all  societies  of  this  class  is 
essentially  identical  with  profit-sharing,  just  as  co-partner- 
ship is  essentially  identical  with  industrial  partnership  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  former  case  the  employer 
whose  profit  the  workers  share  is  a co-operative  society, 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  he  is  an  individual,  or  company 
unconnected  with  the  co-operative  movement.  The  best 
example,  given  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  of  a society  of 
this  class  is  tlie  Hcbden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Greenwood  is  manager. (')  It  origi- 
nated in  1870,  when  about  30  fustian  cutters  agreed  to  put 
by  3d.  a week  each  towards  establishing  a fustian  cutting 
and  dyeing  works.  It  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of 
genuine  co-operative  production,  only  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  trade  being  admitted  to  membership.  The 
rules  were  registered  on  September  1st,  1870,  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1867,  and,  by 
resolution  of  the  members,  the  object  of  the  society  was 
set  forth  to  be — “ To  find  employment  for  its  members  in 
“ the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fustian,  and  it,  shall,  by 
“ contributions  (of  money,  labour,  and  profits)  accumulate 
“ 1,0002.  for  that  purpose.  The  society  will  aim  at  the 
“ regulation  of  wages  and  labour  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
“ but  it  will  not  enter  arbitrarily  into  any  dispute  between 
“ masters  and  workmen.  Still,  it  will  practically  educate 
“ its  members  in  the  causes  which  operate  for  and  against 
“ them  in  their  daily  employment,  and  in  the  principles 
“ that  will  tend  to  their  elevation  and  improvement.’’ 
From  the  manner  in  which  this  resolution  is  worded,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  not  expected  that  the  society 
would  find  employment  for  all  its  members,  bub  that  some 
would  be  working  for  other  firms.  By  the  end  of  1870, 
the  society  had  95  members,  832.  capital,  65 1.  sales,  and  32. 
profit.  In  December,  1871,  the  first  bonus  was  declared  at 
Is.  in  the  pound  on  wages.  In  July,  1873,  the  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  share  capital  was  limited  to  7\  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  1877 , the  society  found  that,  owing  to  the 
habit  of  members  selling  their  shares  to  outsiders  on 
leaving  its  service,  a large  proportion  of  its  share  capital 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  To  counteract  this  ten- 
dency to  violate  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  it 
refused  to  allow  its  share  capital  to  he  held  outside  ’its 
organisation,  but  made  an  important  exception  in  favour  of 
co-operative  societies.  At  the  same  time,  it  began  to  issue 
withdrawal  shares,  which  it  could  repay  and  cancel  when 
the  holders  left  its  service.  In  1885,  the  society  decided 
to  issue  no  more  shares  hearing  7A  per  cent,  interest,  and 
brought  B.  shares  at  5 per  cent.,  and  finally,  in  January 
1890,  it  reduced  to  that  rate  the  interest  on  all  shares 
alike.  In  December,  1891,  the  share  capital  amounted,  to 

22,8.992.,  of  which  9,6442.  was  held  by  266  co-operative 
societies,  5,5932.  by  274  workers,  and  7,6622.  by  192  others, 
including  ex-workers,  the  last  item  being  a decreasing 
quantity,  in  consequence  of  the  rule  made  in  1877. 
The  loan  capital  amounted  to  8,9791.,  of  which  8732. 
was  subscribed  by  the  workers,  and  the  interest  paid 
on  it  was  at  the  rate  of  3f  per  cent.  The  profits,  after 
paying  interest  on  the  loan  capital  and  allowing  8402.  for 
depreciation,  amounted  to  3,7232.,  of  which  1,1112.  was 
appropriated  to  interest  on  the  share  capital,  1,2772.  to 
bonuses  to  purchasers,  527 2.  to  bonuses  to  workers,  602. 
to  education,  4002.  to  reserve,  and  3002.  to  insurance,  while 
272.  was  carried  forward.  Since  its  foundation,  the  society 
has  done  a total  trade  of  440,2262.,  at  a total  profit,  in- 
cluding interest  on  share  capital,  of  37,9302.  Its  employes 
are  290  in  number.  Neither  purchasers  nor  workers  are 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  share  in  the  profits  allotted  to 
them  until  they  have  accumulated  enough  to  buy  202. 
worth  of  the  share  capital.  No  employe  of  the  society  can 
be  elected  on  the  committee.  The  rule  on  this  point, 
however,  might,  according  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  be  with 
advantage  reconsidered  with  a view  tn  its  repeal.  At 
present  the  committee  is  composed  chiefly  of  such  share- 
holders of  the  society  as  are  employed  as  fustian  cutters  by 
other  firms.  Two  years  ago,  the  society  obtained  in  open 
competition  with  private  dealers  a contract  i'or  1,0002. 
worth  of  fustian  garments  from  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, and  made  a good  profit.  The  regularity  of  the 
demand  for  goods  among  the  various  co-operative  societies, 
that  are  its  chief  customers,  enables  it  to  afford  correspond- 
ing regularity  of  work  to  its  employes,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  trades  unions.  Its  relations  with  its  workers 
and  their  various  organisations  are  good,  and  there  have 
been  no  strikes  or  disputes. 


fl)  Digest,  i).  is.  and  Appendix  XXII.  and  XXXVI.-XD. 


ol4.  Before  leaving  this  class  of  productive  society,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  an  attempt  made  to  apply  co-operation 
mthis  form  to  agriculture,  in  the  case  of  the  Co-operative 
Farming  Association^1)  which  was  founded  in  1890.  It  now 
°"'"s  87°  acres  of  land, situated  between  Paisley  an  d Barhead, 
m Renfrewshire.  The  shares  have  been  taken  up  bv  both 
societies  and  individuals  to  the  extent  of  about  ‘8,0002. 
worth.  The  technical  management  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  but  the  financial  and  general  control  is  exercised  by 
a committee  appointed  by  the  shareholders.  The  profit 
remaining  after  all  charges  have  been  met  is  divided 
between  wages  and  capital,  in  the  same  proportion  per  £ 
but  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
pretits  of  capital  to  5 per  cent.  The  farms  are  rented  or, 
a five  years’  lease.  There  is  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  towards  the  scheme,  but,  in  promoting  it,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  combating  the  prejudices  of  co-opera- 
tors against  embarking  their  capital  in  what  was  to  them  a 
new  form  of  industry.  There  are,  at  present,  only  two  years’ 
results,  but,  so  far,  the  scheme  promises  to  he  successful. 

6M.  This  concludes  the  review  which  it  has  proved  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  the  evidence,  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
present  position  of  the  two  opposing  movements  that  are 
comprehended  under  the  term  co-operative.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  trace  the  steps  whereby  tlie  movement  of 
prodiicers,  though  repeatedly  worsted  in  an  unequal  struggle 
with  its  rival,  yet,  being  at  once  too  strong  to  perish  andHtoo 
weak  to  prevail,  is  now  tending  towards  a union  with  the 
movement  of  consumers,  based  on  a mutual  recognition  ' 
oy  each  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  other.  It  now 
only  remains  to  summarise  those  portions  of  the  evidence 
which  deal  with  the  co-operative  movement  as  a whole, 
showing  its  general  financial  position,  the  nature  of  the 
common  organisation  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  demands 
it  makes  on  the  Legislature,  and  its  relalions  with  trade 
unionism. 

616.  It  appears  from  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  I 
Mitchell, (2)  that  the  total  number  of  societies  comprehended  „ 
in  the  movement,  including  distributive  societies,  retail 
and  wholesale,  productive  societies,  and  supply  associa- 
tions, at  the  end  of  1891,  was  1,624.  Their  combined 
membership  was  1,191,369.  'llieir  share  capital  was 

13.258.4822.,  then'  loan  capital  3,053,5732.,  their  reserve 

730.0492.,  their  saleable  stock  5,569,0272.,  their  land,  build, 
ings.  and  fixed  stock,  6,427,2032.  The  amount  allowed 
for  depreciation  during  1891  was  287,1062.  Their  invest- 
ments were  6,541,5872.  The  amount  received  for  goods  sold 
during  1891  was  48,571,7862.  The  trade  charges  during 
1891  were  2,626,9402.  The  total  net  profit  during  1891  was 
4,774,030 2.  The  amount  applied  for  educational  purposes 
was  32,9422.  The  amount  applied  for  charitable  purposes 
during  1891  was  11,4352.;  and  the  subscriptions  of  the 
central  board  were  4,7002.  18s.  The  societies  do  not  pay 
income  tax  on  their  profits,  because  the  large  majority  of 
their  members,  not  being  liable  to  the  tax,  would  claim  to 
have  returned  to  them  individually  what  had  been  taken 
from  them  in  this  way  collectively.  Mr.  Walker, f)  repre- 
senting the  Traders’  Defence  Association  of  Scotland, 
desired  the  Legislature  to  make  every  society  a unit  for 
the  purpose  of  income  tax,  without  allowing  rebate  to  the 
members,  but  Mr.  Mitchellf),  characterised  the  proposal 
as  unjust.  It  appeal's  from  the  returns  issued  by  the  chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  that,  during  the  30  years 
ending  1890,  the  number  of  members  of  co-operative 
societies  had  increased  over  tenfold,  and  the  share  capital 
over  twenty-seven  fold.  The  sales  had  grown  from 
2,349,0552.  to  35,367,1022.,  and  the  profits  from  165,5622. 

. to  3,393,9912.  per  annum.  Thetrade  s books  are  turned  over 
more  than  eight  times  a year.  Mr.  Walker, (5)  considered 
that  co-operative  societies  ought  to  he  compelled  to  have 
their  accounts  audited  by  a public  official. 

617-  The  administration  of  the  movement  is  in  the  1 
hands  of  the  Go-operative  Union j1),  an  organisation  that  ° 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  practice,  commenced  in  186/,  of  C 
holding  annual  conferences  among  independent  eo-opera-  1 
tive  societies.  Similar  conferences,  indeed,  had  been  held 
intermittently  before  that  date.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  first  co-operative  congress  was  held  at 
Manchester,  in  May  1830,  when  56  of  the  260  societies 
then  in  existence  sent  delegates,  representing  about  3,000 
members,  who  had  amongst  them  accumulated  a capital 
sum  of  6,0002.  after  less  than  15  months’  trading.  The 
Co-operative  Union  has  recently  been  registered  under  the 
Limired  Liability  Act,  in  order  to  get  its  property  out  of 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  so  to  acquire  the  security  and 
permanency  of  a corporate  body.  Its  objects  are  the  con- 
solidation of  existing  co-operative  effort,  and  the  general 
promulgation  of  co-operative  principles  and  practice. 

(l)  Digest,  p.  10.  and  Appendix  XXI.  (-)  Digest,  p.  9.  (3)  Digest, 

16,  and  Appendix  LXXXlV.  (*)  Digest,  p.  9.  (s)  Digest,  p.  16. 
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[§  617.]  With  these  ends  in  view,  it  has  organised  the  existing 
societies,  first  in  the  union  itself ; secondly,  in  sections  of 
the  same ; and,  thirdly,  in  sub-sections,  called  district 
associations.  The  latter  generally  consist  of  about  30 
societies,  situated  within  easy  distance  of  one  another,  and 
they  hold  quarterly  conferences,  at  which  papers  are  read, 
and  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  movement  are 
discussed,  while  the  union  as  a whole,  convenes  annually 
a congress  of  representatives  from  all  the  societies  in  its 
membership.  These  congresses  are  held  in  the  district 
belonging  to  each  of  the  various  sections  in  town.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union  are  pledged,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  transactions,  to  keep  in  view  the  following 
principles : — First,  the  abolition  of  all  false  dealing, 
whether  directly  by  representing  any  article  produced  or 
sold  to  be  other  than  it  is  known  by  the  producer  or 
vendor  to  be,  or,  indirectly,  by  concealing  from  the  in- 
tending purchaser  any  fact  material  to  his  ability  to  judge 
the  value  of  the  article  he  proposes  to  purchase.  Secondly, 
the  conciliation  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  capitalist, 
worker,  and  purchaser,  by  an  equitable  division  among  them 
of  the  fund  commonly  known  as  profit.  Thirdly,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  waste  of  labour  that  results  from  unregulated 
competition. 

618.  For  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  the  Legislature 
the  demands  it  appears  from  time  to  time  expedient  to 
make,  the  Co-operativt  Union  has  started  a Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  Unions.(')  This  committee  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  promoting  the  following  mea- 
sures : — (a.)  The  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  “sweating.”  This  result,  the  witnesses 
thought,  might  be  obtained  by  abolishing  domestic  work- 
shops, by  the  transfer  of  the  patronage  of  public  bodies 
from  “sweating”  to  co-operative  firms  and  by  causing 
Government  departments  to  divide  their  contracts  into 
two  parts,  one  for  material  and  the  other  for  labour,  so  as 
to  enable  workmen’s  co-operative  associations,  with  small 
capital  to  take  them  up.  The  last  mentioned  policy,  Mr. 
Maxwell  (2)  stated,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Italian 
Government,  with  the  direct  object  of  encouraging  co- 
operation, and  also  by  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  in 
respect  of  policemen’s  clothing.  (A)  A Billf)  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  leasehold  enfranchisements,  (e.)  A Bill  to 
abolish  property  qualifications  in  the  election  of  public 
bodies,  {d.)  The  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  patent  medicines. 
(a.)  The  amendment  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  tin  certain  points,  especially  by  the  repeal  of 
section  9,  which  limits  the  amount  of  share  capital  each 
member  may  hold  to  2001.  In  addition  to  its  work  in 
connexion  with  the  legislature,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee^) has  appointed  four  of  its  members  to  act  con- 
jointly with  a similar  number  appointed  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Unions,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  mediators  in  disputes  between  co- 
operative societies  and  their  trade  unionist  workmen,  but 
the  investigation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  co- 
operative and  the  trade  unionist  movements  must  be  pre- 
ceded _ by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  relating 
exclusively  to  the  latter. 

Trade  619.  Trades  Unions,  said  Mr.  Brabrook,  are  registeredf) 

thelrnum-  unde)'  tbe  special  Acts  applying  to  them.  Employers’ 
ber,  finances  associations  fall  within  the  definition  of  a trade  union 
tenristeraC‘  contai"ed  in  the  Act  of  IS76>  and  can  claim  registration 
accordingly.  Wherever  branches  are  registered  separately, 
they  are  treated  as  separate  unions.  The  total  number  of 
registered  unions  is  493.  The  number  making  returns  is 
320.  Of  the  rest,  66  are  not  yet  liable  to  make  returns, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  recover  penalties  from  the 
remaining  107.  During  the  past  two  years,  201  trade 
unions  have  been  registered,  whereas  the  total  registration 
for  the  19  preceding  years  was  only  633  or  an  average  of 
28  per  annum.  Mr.  Giffenf5)  informed  the  Commission 
that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  trades  unions  was  87 1,000,  out  of  a total  working 
population  of  13, 200,000,.that  their  aggregate  annual  income 
was  nearly  1,200,0001.  or  27s.  6 d.  per  member,  and  that  the 
average  individual  income  of  each  member  was  about  702. 
per  annum,  the  average  income  of  each  adult  male  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  601.  Mr.  Brabrookf?)  deplored 
wie  non-inclusion  of  trade  unions  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  objectionable  to 
allow  them  the  benefit  conferred  by  section  4 of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1876,  which  forbids  their  members  from 
surng  them  for  breach  of  contract  if  they  expend  funds 
originally  destined  for  benefits  in  strikes.  On  the  other 
■land,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ludlowf8)  that  trade 
(>)  Digest,  p.  14.  (2)  D 
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unions,  unlike  friendly  societies,  did  not  make,  and  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  make,  the  provision  of  sick,  old 
age,  and  other  friendly  society  benefits,  their  primary  func- 
tion. Their  principal  object,  he  contended,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  to  maintain  and  advance  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  as  such,  in  a particular  employment,  and  though 
the  use  of  that  portion  of  their  funds,  originally  set  aside 
for  benefits,  for  ordinary  trade  union  purposes  might 
sometimes  cause  great  hardships,  it  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  The  funds  for  management,  benefits,  and 
trade  purposes  cannot,  he  added,  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
because,  in  case  of  a trade  dispute,  failure  to  amalgamate 
them  may  cause  a defeat  sufficiently  overwhelming  to  ruin 
the  union.  Of  course,  if  a union  explicitly  states  in  its 
rules  that  it  will  appropriate  a certain  portion  of  its  funds 
to  benefits,  the  undertaking  must  be  carried  out,  but  the 
enactment  of  such  a rule  is  a very  dangerous  step  for  a 
Union  to  take.  Members  should  recognise  the  fact  that 
there  must  always  be  a certain  element  of  uncertainty 
about  the  friendly  society  benefits  granted  by  trades 
unions,  although  their  secondary  function  of  paying  these 
benefits  does  serve  the  useful  end  of  moderating  their 
action  in  pursuit  of  their  main  object.  The  fact  of  regis- 
tration is  not  equivalent  to  a Government  guarantee  that  a 
Union  is  solvent  and  will  appropriate  its  funds  in  a par- 
ticular manner.  Many  labourers,  no  doubt,  think  it  is, 
but  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  deny  the  unions  the 
benefits  resulting  from  registration,  simply  in  order  to 
prevent  such  misunderstanding,  'file  time  may  come 
when  members  of  trade  unions  will  express  a desire  for 
power  being  given  to  the  public  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  appropriation  of  their  funds,  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  give  such  power  at  the  present  moment  when 
trades  uuions  are  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  working  class  than 
any  other  form  of  association.  In  any  case,  it  must,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  trade  union  officials  can  utilise  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them  only  in  accordance  with  their  rules,  and 
the  rules  represent  very  fairly  the  views  of  the  members.* 
620.  From  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  fact, 
it  would  appeal-  that,  whereas  friendly  societies  are  organi- 
sations for  thrift,  trade  unions  are  essentially  organisations 
for  wages.  From  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer('),  it  appears  further,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
is  the  result  of  the  policy  which  a desire  to  raise  wages  has 
led  trades  unions  to  adopt.  According  to  this  witness,  the 
essence  of  that  policy  is  protection,  both  national  and 
local.  National,  because  the  more  our  foreign  trade 
extends,  the  more  difficult  do  the  unions  find  it  to  make 
their  control  of  wages  effective,  and  local,  because  the  more 
they  restrict  the  area  of  competition,  the  more  easy  do  they 
find  it  to  acquire  that  control.  The  attitude  of  trade 
unions  towards  foreign  irade  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
connexion  with  State  and  Municipal  Employment  (para- 
graph 548)  and  their  protective  policy  in  respect  of  local 
industries  is  illustrated  by  the  actions  of  their  representa- 
tives on  the  London  County  Council.  On  one  occasion, 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  said,  the  Bridges  Committee  recom- 
mended the  Council  to  accept  a London  tender  for  a 
ferryboat,  in  preference  to  a tender  made  by  a Glasgow 
firm,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “the  first  duty  of  the 
“ Council,  having  regard  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
“ labour  in  London  at  the  present  time,  to  give  to  London 
“ firms  what  work  can  reasonably  be  so  given,  in  preference 
“ t0  sending  it  to  be  done  outside.”  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  Council  disregarded  the  recommendation  of 
its  committee,  and  the  order  went  to  the  Clyde.  Again,  on 
the  13th  of  December  1892,  Mr.  Burns  moved  the  following 
resolution,  amending  a former  resolution  passed  in  1889  : — 
“ That  all  contractors  be  compelled  to  sign  a declaration 
“ that  they  pay  the  London  Trades  Union  rates  of  wages, 
“ and  observe  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  recog - 
“ nised  by  the  London  Trades  Unions.”  As  was  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  the  effect  of  this  resolution  would  he  to 
exclude  all  country  contractors  from  competition,  and  an 
amendment  was  earned  omitting  the  word  “ London  ” and 
substituting  for  the  words  after  the  word  “ recognised,” 
the  words  “ and  in  practice  obtained  by  the  trades  unions 
“ in  the  place  or  places  where  the  contract  is  executed.” 
Even  in  its  amended  form,  the  resolution  has  the  effect  of 
obliging  the  ratepayers  of  London  to  pay  a larger  price  for 
their  work  than  they  need.  Such,  then,  being  the  protec- 
tive nature  of  the  policy  which  the  desire  to  raise  wages 
has  led  trades  unions  to  adopt,  it  remains  to  consider  its 
results.  On  this  point,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  for 
information  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  in 
reference  to  the  London  County  Council.  By  a series  of 
resolutions,  he  said(2),  passed  between  October,  1890,  and 
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* Since  the  evidence  here  summarised  was  Riven,  an  Act  has  been 
passed,  intituled  the  Trade  Union  (Provident  Funds)  Act,  1893,  which 
exempts  the  funds  applied  solely  for  benefits  from  income  tax. 

0)  Digest,  p.  24.  (J)  Digest,  p,  25,  and  Appendix  OXXXIX.-CXLT, 
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r§  620.]  November,  1892,  the  London  County  Council  has  abolished 
L ‘ overtime  and  limited  the  working  week  of  its  employes  in 
the  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  to  six  days,  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  since  the  natural  efEect 
of  this  would  be  to  reduce  the  sums  earned,  it  has  increased 
the  rates  of  wages  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  an 
addition  to  the  wage-bill  of  between  5.000Z.  and  G.OOOZ.  a 
year.  In  so  doing,  the  Council  has  adopted  the  principle 
of  a minimum  rate  of  6 d.  per  hour,  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  work  performed.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Council  to  take  over  the  management  of  a great  many 
large  undertakings  in  which  a vast  amount  of  labour  is 
employed.  But  if,  in  taking  them  over,  it  is  to  increase 
its  wage-bill  in  respect  of  them  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  the  parks,  &c.,  the  additional  expense 
will  more  than  counterbalance  whatever  economies  will  be 
effected  by  the  amalgamation  of  staffs  and  the  suppression 
of  official  salaries  and  directors’  fees.  In  short,  desiring  by 
its  example  to  raise  wages  throughout  the  industrial  world, 
the  London  County  Council  has  adopted  a policy  that 
would  involve  a private  firm  in  bankruptcy,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  fact  that  both  wages  and  profits  must  ultimately  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce,  and  that  it  is  only  by  increasing 
production  that  wages  can  be  permanently  and  universally 
raised.  In  otliev  words,  it  is  impossible  to  divide  a shilling 
amongst  12  men  in  such  a way  as  to  give  2 d.  to  each. 

The  old  621.  Much  has  as  been  made  of  the  distinction  between 
mid  the  new  what  is  called  the  old  and  the  new  trades  unionism,  the 
unionism.  unionism  of  the  artisan  and  the  unionism  of  the  unskilled 
labourer,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  extract  from 
the  evidence  any  such  clear  and  full  account  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  that  distinction  as  was  found  to  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  tbe  similar,  and,  in  some  respects,  correspond- 
ing, distinction  between  consumers’  and  producers’  co- 
operation. Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Fenwick. (')  representing  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
tue  Tvades  Union  Congress,  that  the  two  kinds  of  unionism, 
unlike  tlic  two  kinds  of  co-operation,  are  not  divided  by 
a difference  of  principle  at  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  possihle  to 
trace  a certain  difference  of  policy,  such  as  a greater  tendency 
to  strikes  and  a greater  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  legislative 
interference  among  the  unions  of  tbe  labourers  as  contrasted 
with  tbe  unions  of  the  artisans,  but  tliis  difference  of  policy 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  a difference  in  circumstance  rather 
than  to  a difference  in  aim. 

The  Trade  622.  It  certainly  does  not  imply  a difference  in  general 
Congress.  organisation.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  is  attended  by 
trades  unions  of  both  classes  alike,  and  every  year  formulates 
a programme,  which  may  be  taken  as  embodying  their 
collective  policy.  This  congress,  said  Mr.  Fenwick, 
was  first  convened  at  Manchester,  in  1868,  and  has  met 
every  year  since,  except  1870.  Its  first  assembling  was 
occasioned  by  two  circumstances  The  first  was  the 
appointment,  in  1867,  of  a Royal  Commission  “ to  inquire 
“ into  the  organisations  aud  rules  of  trades  unions  and 
“ other  associations,  wheiher  or  workmen  or  of  employers, 
“ and  into  the  effects  produced  by  such  unions  and 
“ associations  on  workmen  and  employers  respectively,  and 
“ on  their  mutual  relations,  and  on  the  trade  and  industry 
“ of  the  country.”  The  second  was  the  awkward  position 
in  which  trades  unions  found  themselves  placed  by  certain 
judicial  decisions,  pronounced  during  the  same  year,  to 
the  effect  that  all  combinations  that  were  in  restraint 
of  trade  were  criminal,  and  that  societies  having  rules 
enabling  them  to  act  in  restraint  of  trade  could  hold 
no  property,  even  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  first  congress  was  attended  by  34  delegates,  repre- 
senting 118,367  members,  and  its  success  encouraged  its 
promoters  to  convene  a second  at  Birmingham  in  the 
following  year,  which  was  attended  by  48  delegates,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  membership  of  260,000.  Among  the 
chief  subjects  considered  by  this  congress  was  tbe  unpro- 
tected state  of  trades  union  funds.  Such  questions  as 
piece-work,  overtime,  protection  of  miners,  conciliation  and 
aruitration,  and  the  necessity  for  a system  of  national 
education  were  also  discussed,  and  the  question  of  labour 
representation  in  Parliament  was  first  declared  at  this 
congress  as  a distinctive  policy  of  the  unions.  In  1874, 
the  miners  of  Northumberland  gave  practical  shape  to  this 
policy  by  electing  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  member  for  Morpeth. 
No  congress  was  held  in  1870,  but,  in  1871,  the  third 
meeting  took  place  in  London,  when  50  delegates  were 
present,  representing  a membership  of  289,430.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  a Parliamentary  Committee  of  five 
persons  (afterwards  increased  to  11,  including  the  secretary) 
was  first  appointed  to  prepare  legislation,  and  take  such 
action  as  the  congress  might  from  time  to  time  determine. 
The  fourth  congress  was  held  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
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in  January  1872.  The  three  previous  meetings  had  been  [§622.] 
held  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  and  August;  but-  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  for  the 
congress  to  meet  in  January,  so  as  to  be  ready  with  a 
programme  of  work  for  the  ensuing  season  of  Parliament. 

The  committee  elected  at  Nottingham  were  instructed  to 
prepare  standing  orders  for  the  government  of  future  con- 
gresses, and  thereby  permanency  was  given  to  an  institution 
which,  so  Mr.  Fenwick  intimated,  has  been  not  inappro- 
priately termed  the  “Parliament  of  Labour.”  The  next 
meeting  took  place  at  Leeds,  in  1873,  and  the  questions 
considered  were  compensation  for  injuries  to  workmen  and 
the  Mines  Regulation  and  Arbitration  Acts  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Sheffield  Congress,  in  1874,  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871 , the  Masters 
and  Servants  Act  of  1867,  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  and  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The 
questions  considered  by  each  succeeding  congress,  since 
the  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  1875,  have  been  very  similar 
with  the  exception  of  that  held  in  1888,  at  Bradford, 
where  an  important  debate  took  place  on  the  subject  of  a 
legal  eight  hours’  day  for  all  workers,  and,  since  then,  this 
question  has  continued  to  excite  more  interest  in  the 
congress’  debates  than  any  other  subject  it  has  to  consider. 

At  the  Glasgow  Congress,  in  1892,  the  following  order  was 
made,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  bas:s  of 
representation  for  the  future  : — “ Trade  societies,  by  what- 
“ ever  name  they  shall  he  known,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
“ delegate  for  every  2,000  members,  or  fraction  thereof, 

“ provided  always  that  they  have  paid  1Z.  for  every  1,000,  or 
“ fraction  thereof,  and  1Z.  for  every  additional  1,000  or  frac- 
“ tion  thereof,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Parliamentary 
“ Committee  for  the  past  year,  and  10s.  for  their  delegates’ 

“ fees.  Trade  councils,  or  like  organisations,  made  up  of  a 
“ number  of  branches  or  trades,  shall  only  send  represen- 
“ tatives  and  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  as  aforesaid,  for 
“ those  members  that  are  not  directly  represented  through 
“ their  own  respective  trades  or  associations.”  It  is  further 
enacted  that  delegates  must  be  members  of  the  trades  they 
represent.  The  duties  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  arc 
to  watch  all  legislative  measures  directly  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  labour,  to  initiate,  whenever  necessary,  such 
legislative  action  as  the  congress  may  direct,  or  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  and  circumstances  may  demand,  and 
. to  discharge  special  functions,  such  as  the  conduct  of  the 
plebiscites,  &e.,  which  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  The  principal  measures  that  the  Committee 
is,  at  the  present  moment  (January,  1893,)  principally 
engaged  in  promoting  are  the  amendment  of  the  Employers 
Liability  and  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Acts,  and  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  In  regard 
to  the  Emplopers  Liability  Ant,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee has  received  instructions  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  and  of 
contracting  out  of  the  Act,  and  the  extension  of  the  Act  to 
seamen.  In  regard  to  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  the  Committee  has  been  instructed  to  secure 
verbal  definition  of  the  term  " intimidation  ” which  shall 
include  only  such  intimidation  as  would  justify  a justice 
of  the  peace,  on  complaint  being  made  to  him,  in  binding 
over  the  person  so  intimidating  to  keep, the  peace.  In 
regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  instruc- 
tions are  as  follows : — “ That  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
“ promote  a Bill  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight 
“ per  day,  or  48  per  week,  in  all  trades  and  occupations 
“ except  mining,  which  Bill  shall  contain  a clause  enabling 
“ the  organised  members  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  pro- 
“ testing  by  ballot  against  The  same,  to  be  exempted  from 
“ its  provisions.”  The  exception  as  to  miners  was  intro- 
duced, because  they  did  not  want  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  they  were  promoting  on  their  account  to  be  tacked  on 
to  a Bill  relating  to  other  industries.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  insure,  the  resolutions  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  congress  coming  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
six  weeks  before  the  meeting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
place  such  resolutions  before  the  branches  previously  to 
the  election  of  delegates. 

623.  The  foregoing  examination  of  the  evidence  relating  Mutual 
to  trades  unions  completes  the  review  which  it  has  been  of 

found  possible  to  obtain  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  men’s  organ, 
workmen’s  organisations  considered  separately.  But  before  isanona. 
concluding  the  section  of  which  they  collectively  form  the 
subject,  it  remains  to  discover  what  information  the 
evidence  affords  as  to  their  mutual  relations.  From  what 
has  already  been  stated,  it  appears  that  all  these  organisa- 
tions have  for  their  object  in  some  form  or  other  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  the  workman,  but  that  each  pursues  * 
this  object  in  a different  manner.  Thus,  friendly  societies 
may  be  defined  as  organisations  for  insurance,  building 
3 A 3 
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f§  828.]  societies  as  organisations  for  investment,  co-operative 
societies  organisations  for  profits,  and  trades  unions  as 
organisations  for  wages.  Of  these,  the  two  first  maybe 
classed  together  as  organisations  for  savings,  and  contrasted 
with  the  two  last,  which  may  be  described  jointly  as  organi- 
sations for  earnings.  From  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs. 
Mann  and  Hyndman  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  ex- 
penditure and  thrift  (and  already  summarised  in  paragraph 
508,  relating  to  the  effect  of  thrift  upon  wages)  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  existed  a certain  antagonism  between  these 
two  classes.  On  taking  each  class  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  two  groups  of  which  each  is 
composed,  it  will  be  found  that  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  friendly  and  the  building  societies,  no 
evidence  was  given.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  evidence  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the  co- 
operative societies  and  the  trades  unions, 
between*  624.  Considerable  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  meaning 
co-operative  of  that  evidence  by  presenting  it  in  connexion  with  what 
societies  and  pas  g0ne  before,  in  the  ease  of  the  co-operative  societies 
tmtans.  it  has  been  seen  that,  although  originally  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers,  their  most  successful  practical 
development  has  'been  on  the  lines  of  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  only,  and  that  a sharp  conflict  of 
interests  has  sometimes  arisen  between  them  and  the 
trades  unions  which  represent,  their  workpeople.  Indeed, 
the  establishment  of  a Joint  Hoard  of  Conciliation  by  the 
two  Parliamentary  Committees,  though  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fenwick(‘)  as  indicating  tlie  friendly  footing  on  which 
the  conflict  is  being  conducted,  is  in  itself  a dear  proof  that 
the  conflict  exists.  And,  though  it  has  also  been  seen 
that  this  conflict  is  solved  in  the  case  of  co-partnership 
societies,  by  securing  for  the  workpeople  a share  in  the 
profits,  the  co-operative  organisation  still  remains  essen- 
tially an  organisation  for  profits,  and,  as  such,  in  theore- 
tical opposition  to  trades  unionism,  the  organisation  for 
wages.  To  raise  wages,  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  the  function 
of  trades  unionism;  co-operation  seeks  only  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  received.!2)  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  representatives 
of  ail  phases  of  the  co-operative  movement  gave  a 
most  emphatic  denial  to  the  assertion  sometimes  made 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  co-operators  to  increase  the  fund  of 
profits  at  the  expense  of  wages.  Thus  Mr.  Mitchell  stated 
that  the  Committee  of  a Co-operative  Society,  in  their 
capacity  of  working  men,  set  their  faces  against  any  cheap- 
ness which  might  be  obtained  by  paying  low  wuges(a),  and 
it  appears  to  be  a general  rule  that  co-operative  societies 
should  pay  the  trades  union  rates  of  wages,  or  in  some 
case3  even  above  those  rates(4).  And  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  admitted  by  the  co-operators  that  the  trades  unions 
have  usually  adopted  a friendly  and  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  their  societies^').  Seeing,  however,  how  funda- 
mental a difference  exists  between  the  aims  of  the  two 
movements,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  their  representatives 
enunciating  economic  policies,  each  the  direct  contrary  of 
the  uther.  Thus,  Mr.  Maxwellf)  said:  It  would  he 
a great  advantage  to  entirely  supersede  the  wages 
system . by  the  system  of  profit-sharing,  under  which 
the  worker  is  responsible,  not  only  for  his  labour, 
but  also  for  the  extraction  of  a profit  out  of  that  labour. 
3/.  earned  under  the  latter  system  would  be  more  valued 
by  an  intelligent  man  than  the  same  sum  earned  without 
risk  in  the  form  oE  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Mann(')  said : Provided  that  the  workmen  desired  it, 
the  complete  elimination  of  all  profit  and  interest  would 
be  no  bad  thing;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  have  a had  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  national 
iudustry.  But  what  does  seem  at  first  sight  surprising 
is  to  find  co-operators  anil  trade  unionists  combining  to 
prophesy  the  ultimate  cohesion  of  the  two  movements,  and 
to  make  a common  proposal  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
proposal  is  that  the  funds  of  trade  unions,  which  ax 
present  can  be.  lent  only  on  such  security  as  their  trustees 
are  authorised  by  law  to  accept,  should  be  made  available 
for  investment  in  the  productive  enterprises  promoted  in 
connexion  with  the  co-operative  movement.  And,  what  is 
still  more  surprising,  is  that  the  making  of  this  joint 
proposal  is  not  accompanied  by  a surrender  on  the  part  of 
either  organisation  of  a single  one  of  its  original  pretensions. 
The  representatives  of  each  still  entertained  the  desire,  even 
though  they  abandoned  the  hope,  of  a future  absorption  by 
their  own  movement  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  country 
to  the  logical  extinction  of  the  other,  and,  in  making  the 
above  proposal,  were  careful  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
mental  reservations  with  which  they  made  it.  Thus,  Mr. 
Maxwell (*}  said  : The  proposal  as  to  the  investment  of 
trade  union  funds  in  co-operative  productive  enterprises 


, (l)  DiRest.  P-  27.  (s)  Digest,  p.  8.  (s)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  260, 868. 
(')  Minutes  oi  Evidence,  24S,  4.87.  S-?.7,  676-979,  11S9.  R Minutes  of 
Evidence,  79,  238-242,  4«>.  (°)  Digest,  p.  12.  (?)  Digest,  p.  19. 


is  made  in  the  interests  of  both  unionism  and  co-operation  [§624.] 
alike.  Unionists  would  gain  the  co-operators’  knowledge 
of  the  employers’  side  of  the  case,  and  strikes  would  in 
consequence  he  prevented  and  mitigated,  while  co-operators 
would  find  in  the  number  and  ubiquity  of  the  unionists 
a means  of  effecting  a vapid  and  immediate  advance  towards 
their  main  object— the  control  of  the  industry  of  the 
country.  And  Mr.  Mitch  ell  t1) : There  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Trades  Union  Acts 
in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  the  investment  of  union 
funds  in  productive  co-operative  enterprises.  Such  per- 
mission, however,  should,  if  granted,  lie  utilised  with  the 
greatest  caution,  in  view  of  the  importance,  too  apt  to  be 
underrated,  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  such  funds  in  under- 
takings where  success  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Mr.  Mann,(2) 
moreover,  speaking  from  the  trade  union  point  of  view, 
while  extending  a warm  welcome  to  the  productive  co- 
operative societies,  which  he  hoped  would  rise  up  to 
compete  with  syndicates  that  traded  unfairly,  and  while 
approving  most  heartilyf*)  of  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing,  and  still  more  heartily  of  the  principle  of  industrial 
partnership,  the  two  principles  on  which  co-operative  pro- 
duction is  worked,  qualities  liis  approval  in  words  to 
the  following  effect:  The  process  of  the  introduction  of 
both  these  principles,  however,  incidentally  involves  a 
tendency  to  lift  the  section  of  men  to  whom  they  are 
applied  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  general  army  of  labour,  and 
so  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  movement  which  it  is 
desirable  to  accelerate.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  the  evidence  with  a view 
to  discovering  why  a proposal  so  unanimously  qualified 
was  so  unanimously  made.  The  explanation  which  appears 
most  probable  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passages. 

The  first  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Maxwell, (')  after  expressing 
the  wish  before  referred  to  for  the  complete  substitution  of 
profit-sharing  for  wages  as  a method  of  industrial  remunera- 
tion, says : At  the  same  time,  the  workers  are  not  yet 
willing  to  rim  the  risk  of  allowing  the  wages  system  to 
be  entirely  superseded.  The  second  is  that  in  which  Mr. 

Mann,(5)  while  pleading  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
profits,  states : The  arbitrary  fixing  of  rates  of  wages  by 
Parliament,  even  at  a high  figure,  and  with  the  direct 
intention  of  transferring  a portion  of  the  profits  to  the 
pockets  of  the  workers,  is  not  desired  by  the  large  though 
diminishing  majority  of  the  workers  that,  think  it  undesir- 
able to  destroy  profits  altogether.  And  the  third  is  that  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Farrerf’)  Bays : Members  of  trades  unions 
have  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  too 
much  in  the  light  of  producers,  but  there  are  signs,  such 
as  their  repudiation  of  the  action  of  their  leaders  in  approv- 
ing of  the  Sugar  Convention,' that  they  are  learning  from 
their  co-operative  societies  to  look  upon  themselves  as  con- 
sumers as  well.  Reading  these  passages  together,  therefore, 
and  connecting  them  with  what  has  gone  before,  it 
appears  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  policy  of  alliance 
between  the  co-operative  and  trade  union  organisations  is 
the  policy  of  the  workman  himself,  who  perceives  that  both 
movements  are  serving  his  interests,  and  is  determined 
to  utilise  both  of  them. 

3.  CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND 
MEDIATION. 

625.  From  a general  view  of  the  entire  evidence  given  ^'oncikaUon, 
before  the  Commission,  it  would  appear  that  conciliation,  and  media- 
arbitration  and  mediation  constitute  collectively  the  only  tion : hmv 
possible  alternative  to  strikes  us  a method  of  settling  dis- 

putes.  Relatively  to  each  other,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  thev  are  not  so  much  alternative  as  complementary. 

The  mediator  brings  the  parties  together,  and  so  makes 
conciliation  possible,  and  the  conciliation  board  refers  to 
the  arbitrator  the  issue  which  it  has  proved  itself  incom- 
petent to  decide.  But  mediation  that  does  not  result  in 
conciliation  is  a failure,  and  arbitration  that  does  not  issue 
from  conciliation  is  powerless. 

626.  Such,  then,  being  the  nature  of  the  device  which  af“ 
organisation  lias  created  for  avoiding  the  industrial  war-  effectual  and 
fare  that  gave  it  birth,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  popular, 
evidence  with  a view  to  discovering  how  far  it  is  effectual 

and  popular,  and  how  it  can  best  be  utilised.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Allan, (")  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Co.,  marine  engine  builders,  Sunderland,  that  it  was 
neither  effectual  nor  popular.  There  is  great  confidence 
in  some  quarters,  he  said,  that  arbitration  and  conciliation 
will  effectually  deal  with  all  labour  differences.  So  far, 
however,  neither  method  has  completely  won  the  favour  of 
the  workmen.  Arbitration,  indeed,  they  invariably  mis- 
trust, for  they  imagine,  and  often  rightly,  that  the  arbi- 
trator is  not  sufficiently  practical  to  enter  into  all  the 
hearings  of 'the  questions  submitted  to  him,  and  that, 

(>)  Digest,  p.  8.  (a>  Digest,  p.  17.  (')  Digest,  p.  19.  (')  Digest,  p.  12- 

(*)  Digest,  p.  19.  ('■)  Digest,  p.  24.  (?)  Digest  p.  38. 
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[§«.]  being  chosen  from  the  educated  and  professional  class, 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  biased,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
against  them  than  in  their  favour,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  seldom  accept  an  adverse  decision  contentedly.  With 
conciliation  boards,  he  went  on  to  say,  the  same  objection 
holds  good,  though  to  a less  degree.  While  it  would  doubt- 
less be  very  difficult  to  suggest  a better  method  of  settling 
disputes  than  by  a means  of  a board  whose  members  pos- 
sessed power  to  bind  their  constituents,  yet  it  is  very  prob- 
lematical whether  any  momentous  difference  would  be 
entrusted  to  a body  of  delegates,  or  whether,  if  it  were  so 
entrusted  to  it,  an  adverse  decision  would  be  acquiesced  in. 
The  men  are  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  settlement  of  a 
far  reaching  dispute  on  the  hands  of  a lew  delegates,  who 
may  be  over-ruled  owing  to  a certain  want  of  skill  in 
argument  and  in  the  deep  ways  of  bargaining.  Not  only 
are  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  but  scant  favour  with 
workmen  generally,  he  added,  but  they  are  also  impossible 
to  work  properly,  as  things  are  at  present  constituted, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of  furnishing  arbitrators 
or  boards  with  adequate  data  on  which  to  found  their 
decisions.  To  be  of  any  service,  such  data  must  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  profits  of  the  employers  in  the 
trade,  and  this  is  precisely  the  information  which  employers 
object  to  furnish,  even  to  their  own  associations,— associa- 
tions lacking  the  essential  element  of  identity  of  interest 
which  the  organisations  of  the  men  possess. 

The  London  627-  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton, (*)  senior 

filiation  partner  in  the  firm  of  Burt,  Boulton,  and  Haywood, 
Board.  chemical  manufacturers,  and  member  of  the  Council  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  working  of 
the  London  Labour  Conciliation  Board  established  by  that 
body,  which  tended  to  show  that  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion might  he  made  both  popular  and  effective  as  well. 
During  the  great  dock  strike  of  1889,  he  said,  the  Council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  received  a vast  number  of 
applications  to  arbitrate,  and  was  induced  in  consequence 
to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
establishing  a permanent  court  to  deal  with  such  eases. 
As  the  result  of  18  months’  inquiry,  the  London  Labour 
Conciliation  Board(s)  was  formed  on  the  following  lines : 
— There  is  absolute  equality  of  representation  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  at  any  meeting  of  the  board 
the  number  of  representatives  of  each  party  voting  must 
be  the  same.  For  the  election  of  the  men’s  representatives 
all  the  metropolitan  trades  unions  in  membership,  some  60 
in  number,  arc  classified  in  12  groups.  Each  union  in 
each  group  appoints  a delegate,  and  the  delegates  elect  a 
representative  for  the  group.  The  12  persons  thus  chosen 
serve  on  the  board  in  conjunction  with  12  employers’ 
representatives  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Fouv  extra  members,  viz.,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  his  nominee, 
the  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  or  his 
nominee,  and  two  others  appointed  by  the  labour  repre- 
sentatives already  elected,  make  up  the  full  board  of  28. 
The  large  number  of  trades  unions  that  support  a board 
established  by  the  employers  is  a most  striking  and 
encouraging  fact.  The  functions  of  the  board  are  defined 
as  follows : — “ To  promote  amicable  methods  of  settling 
“ labour  disputes  and  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock- 
“ outs  generally,  and  also  especially  in  the  following 
“ methods  : — They  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  invite  both 
“ parties  to  the  dispute  to  a friendly  conference  with  each 
“ other.”  “ lu  the  event  of  the  disputants  not  being  able 
“ to  arrive  at  a settlement  between  themselves,  they  shall 
“ be  invited  to  lay  their  respective  eases  before  the  board.” 
“ Or,  should  the  disputants  prefer  it,  the  board  would 
“ assist  them  in  selecting  arbitrators.”  “The  utmost 
“ efforts  of  the  board  shall  in  the  meantime,  and  in  all 
“ cases,  be  exeried  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  occurrence 
“ or  contiuuance  of  a strike  or  lock-out.”  “The  London 
“ Conciliation  Board  shall  not  constitute  itself  a body  of 
“ arbitrators  except  at  the  express  desire  of  both  parties  to 
“ a dispute,  to  be  signified  in  writing,  but  shall  in  prefer- 
“ ence,  should  other  methods  of  conciliation  fail,  offer  to 
“ assist  the  disputants  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators  chosen 
“ either  from  its  own  body  or  otherwise.  Any  dispute 
“ coming  before  the  board  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
“ referred  to  a conciliation  committee  of  the  particular 
“ trade  to  which  the  disputants  belong.”  “To  collect 
“ information  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  other  conditions 
“ of  labour  prevailing  in  other  places  where  trades  or 
“ industries  similar  to  those  of  Loudon  are  carried  on,  and 
“ especially  ns  regards  localities,  either  in  the  United 
" Kingdom  or  abroad,  where  there  is  competition  with  the 
c trade  of  London.  Such  information  shall  be  especially 


placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  disputants  who  may  seek  L§  027. J 

“ the  assistance  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board.”  At 
first,  the  board(')  decided  never  to  interfere  in  a dispute 
unless  application  were  made  to  it,  but,  after  some  expe- 
rience, it  was  found  expedient  to  issue  invitations  couched 
in  identical  terms  to  both  parties.  The  board  adopts  both 
the  method  of  conciliation,  which  includes  all  eases  where 
its  functions  stop  short  of  the  actual  issue  of  an  award,  and 
the  method  of  arbitration,  whereby  an  award  is  issued!  In 
the  latter  ease,  it  expects  the  contending  parties  to  sign  an 
agreement  promising  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Of  cases 
where  the  former  method  has  .sufficed,  a good  example  is 
furnished  by  the  dispute  that  took  place  at  Oliver’s 
Wharf(2)  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  handle 
goods  destined  for  Hay’s  Wharf,  where  a strike  was  pro- 
ceeding. A large  number  of  men  were  locked  out  in  con- 
sequence, and  tbeir  leaders,  Messrs.  Mann  and  Tillett, 
applied  to  the  board  to  secure  their  restoration  to  work , 

After  some  difficulty,  the  proprietors  of  Oliver’s  Wharf 
were  persuaded  to  meet  the  men’s  representatives  ait  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. From  the  first,  it  was  evident  that  the  men  were 
in  the  wrong,  because  a large  number  of  them,  being 
weekly  servants,  had  broken  an  existing  contract,  a fact 
which  Messrs.  Mann  and  Tillett  were  willing  to  admit. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  board,  however,  an  agreement 
was  signed  by  both  parties,  whereby  the  men  undertook 
that  their  refusal  to  deal  with  goods  on  the  ground  of 
their  connexion  with  boycotted  wharves  should  not  be 
repeated,  and  the  employers  that  they  would  reinstate  as 
many  men  as  they  still  had  vacancies  for.  Another 
example  of  a dispute  settled  by  conciliation  through  the 
agency  of  the  board  was  one  in  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  the  United  Bargemen’s  and  Watermen’s  Pro- 
tection Society  of  the  Medway  (:l)  and  the  Cement 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Medway.  Trade  had 
improved,  and  the  men  applied  for  an  advance  in  wa<*es. 

Some  advance  the  masters  were  willing  to  concede,  but 
no  agreement  could  be  made  as  to  its  amount,  and  a strike 
of  considerable  magnitude  seemed  imminent,  which  would 
have  thrown  out  of  work,  net  only  all  the  cement  barge- 
men on  the  Medway,  but  also  a large  number  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  cement  works.  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
employers  who  mude  application  to  the  board.  Formal 
invitation  was  accordingly  issued  both  to  the  union 
officials  and  to  the  committee  of  the  Masters’  Association, 
and  a meeting  took  place  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

First  of  all,  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  any  progress, 
but  after  a while,  and  by  dint  of  a little  mutual  good 
humour  and  passing  over  some  of  the  more  contentious 
points,  about  half  the  list  of  articles  in  dispute  was  got 
through  before  11  p.m.,  when  an  adjournment  took  place. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  whole  list  was  disposed  of,  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  both  parties,  containing  a clause 
to  the  effect  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  in  the 
rates  then  fixed  without  three  months’  notice.  After  a 
year  had  elapsed,  however,  trade  got  a good  deal  worse 
again,  and  the  employers  wished  to  have  a reduction.  So 
they  called  the  men  together,  and  the  list  was  revised  and 
a fresh  agreement  drawn  up.  Unfortunately,  the  employers 
refused,  on  this  occasion,  to  sanction  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  requiring  three  months’  notice,  and  the  result  was 
that,  upon  the  next  decline  of  trade,  the  agreement  was 
broken.  Of  the  action  of  the  board  in  the  direction  of 
arbitration  two  examples  may  be  given.  The  first  is 
furnished  by  the  dispute  that  took  place  about  1 8 months  ago 
between  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  French  Polishers,  (/') 
and  Messrs.  Brinsmead,  the  pianoforte  manufacturers, 
concerning  wages,  and  as  to  whether  payment  should  be 
made  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece.  The  board  suggested 
the  method  of.  conciliation,  but,  as  both  parties  wished 
for  arbitration,  it  appointed  three  persons  to  arbitrate.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  been  open  to  the  disputants  to  have 
made  the  appointment  themselves,  but  they  preferred  to 
leave  the  task  to  the  organising  committee.  The  arbitra- 
tors decided  “ that  the  system  of  piece-work  be  continued 
at  Messrs.  Brinsmead’s  manufactory,  provided  that  the 
“ payment  for  the  same  be  fixed  upon  the  new  and 
" increased  scale  of  prices  agreed  upon  on  the  14th  of 
“ October  1890.”  This  award  was  ac  -epted  by  both 
parties,  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  Another 
case  of  arbitration  arose  out  of  a dispute  between  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  ami  Lightermen  of 
the  itiver  Thames,(3)  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Francis  & 

Co.,  Limited,  cement  manufacturers.  A number  of  ques- 
tions were  involved  as  to  freights,  “ lay-by  ” money,  &o., 
and  the  board,  on  having  its  invitation  to  intervene 
accepted,  recognised  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter 
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[§  627-3  to  persons  possessed  of  technical  knowledge.  It,  accord- 
ingly, appointed  as  arbitrators  three  working  men  and 
employers  connected  with  the  industry,  but  not  concerned 
in  the  dispute.  The  award  they  issued  was  accepted  by 
both  parties,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  operation. 
Hitherto,  the  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  board  from  time 
to  time,  have  always  come  to  unanimous  agreements  as  to 
the  terms  of  their  award,  but,  if  they  ever  fail  to  do  so, 
some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  an  umpire.  No  such  provision,  however,  at  present 
exists,  and  the  chairman  has  no  casting  vote.  The  persons 
appointed  to  arbitrate  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  con- 
nected with  the  trade  which  the  dispute  concerns.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  persons  exactly  answering  to 
this  description  who  are  at  the  same  time  disinterested, 
but  it  is  generally  possible  to  obtain  men  possessing  a 
sufficient  technical  knowledge,  even  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  trade  in  question.  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Lord  Brassey,  both  of  wcom  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  arbitrators  in  trade  disputes,  have 
expressed  a preference  for  the  appointment  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  trade  in  question  rather  than  of 
absolute  outsiders.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  third 
parties,  even  when  directly  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
struggle,  any  actual  locus  standi  on  boards  of  conciliation 
or  arbitration,  but  the  mere  existence  of  such  a board 
serves  to  protect  their  interests  by  making  the  party  to 
the  dispute  refusing  to  submit  to  its  decision  as  their 
enemy.  Scarcely  a week  passes  without  some  application 
being  made  to  the  board.  In  some  cases  it  does  not 
succeed  in  bringing  the  parties  together,  in  others  it 
succeeds  in  bringing  them  together  but  cannot  make  them 
agree,  but  only  in  a few  cases  does  it  fail  to  secure  a 
settlement  either  by  conciliation  or  by  arbitration.  In 
addition  to  the  central  board,  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  to 
eventually  set  up  separate  committees  in  connexion  with 
each  of  the  metropolitan  trades,  but,  at  present,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  because  disputants 
show  a marked  preference  for  the  central  board.  Last 
summer,  there  was  a congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  passed  following  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  boards  of  conciliation : — 
“ Resolved  that  this  frequent  recurrence  of  labour  disputes 
“ has  caused  and  is  causing  great  damage  to  the  commercial 
“ and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  empire.  That  it  is 
“ extremely  desirable,  in  the  best  interests  both  of  employers 
“ and  of  employed,  that  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
‘ ‘ wages  and  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  which  from  time  to 
“ time  is  inevitable,  should  be  brought  about  without  the 
“ wasteful  and  calamitous  results  proceeding  from  strikes 
“ and  lock-outs.  And  that  this  congress  strongly  recom- 
“ mends  the  formation  of  properly  constituted  boards  of 
“ labour  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  all  important 
“ centres  of  industry  and  commerce  throughout  the 
“ empire.”  Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  at  the 
half  yearlymeetings  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
mence of  Great  Britain,  and  boards  on  the  lines  of  the  one 
established  by  the  London  Chamber  have  been  formed,  or 
are  in  process  of  formation,  in  the  following  towns:  — 
Aberdeen,  Bradford,  Bristoi,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Derby, 
Dublin,  Dudley,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Greenock,  Grimsby,  Halifax,  Hull,  Keighley, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Morley,  Newport  (Mon- 
mouthshire), Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Rochdale,  Wakefield, 
Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester  and  Wrexham.  In 
the  case  of  trades  spreading  over  large  areas,  e.g.,  railways, 
mines,  &c.,  there  should  be  special  boards  for  each. 

Why  the  628.  Mr.  Boulton  (')  also  pointed  out  the  complete 
Arbitration  failure  that  had  attended  previous  legislation  on  the 
fulled. RVe  subject,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  such  legislation 
had  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  setting  up  arbitration 
boards  as  an  alternative  instead  of  a complement  to  the 
voluntary  conciliation  boards  already  in  existence.  The 
London  Labour  Conciliation  Board,  he  said,  desires  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  be  called  to  two  among  the 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes. 
These  are  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1872.  The  first  is  called 
“ An  Act  to  establish  Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation.” 
It  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  questions  relating  to 
future  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  but 
merely  with  disputes  arising  out  of  agreements  already 
existing.  It  has  never  been  appealed  to,  and  the  failure 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  inelasticity  of  its  pro- 
visions. For  example,  it  specifies  too  minutely  the  composi- 
tion of  the  boards,  and  details  certain  residential  qualifica- 
tions which  would,  in  certain  cases,  exclude  the  men’s  most 
trusted  leaders.  In  the  Act  of  1872,  no  reference  is  made 
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to  the  Act  of  1867.  The  two  Acta,  indeed,  refer  to  different 
objects.  That  of  1867  refers  to  arbitrations  concerning  t-S  688.] 
agreements  already  made,  that  of  1872  to  those  concerning 
the  terms  of  future  agreements.  The  latter  lias  failed,  like 
the  former,  doubtless  because  it  ignores  instead  of  utilising 
and  strengthening,  the  boards  already  established  by 
voluntary  effort. 

629.  The  same  witness  (‘)  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  pr- 
the  principles  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  further  legislation  on  whfch 
on  the  subject  should  proceed.  Future  legislation  in  fl>tnre  legit- 
regard  to  labour  arbitration,  he  said,  should  ami  at  shoS?d 
strengthening  the  hands  of  voluntary  boards  by  giving  Proceed, 
each  of  them,  in  express  terms,  the  power  of  summoning 
witnesses  and  examining  them  on  oath,  and  of  indicting 
money  penalties  for  breach  of  contracts,  such  as  now 
belongs  to  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  in  France.  A 
great  advantage  would  result  from  the  transfer  of  cases  of 
this  kind  to  the  boards  from  the  law  courts,  where  the 
process  of  justice  is  comparatively  slow  and  expensive,  and 
where  workmen  are  not  represented  on  the  Bench.  The 
power  to  enforce  awards  by  penalties  should  be  restricted  to 
questions  concerning  past  agreements,  for  the  experience  of 
the  past  500  years  proves  the  invariable  failure  of  attempts 
of  outside  authorities  to  settle  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
in  advance,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  where  the  acceptance 
of  an  award  as  to  a future  contract  has  itself  been  the 
subject  of  a contract  made  precedent  to  the  arbitration. 

The  proposed  method  of  securing  the  observance  of  awards 
as  to  future  agreements  by  a law  forbidding  picketing,  even 
if  unaccompanied  by  intimidation,  against  men  proceeding 
to  work  under  the  terms  drawn  up  by  an  arbitrator,  would 
be  strongly  opposed  by  working  men.  A Central  Arbitra- 
tion Board  established  by  Government,  such  as  exists  in 
Nova  Scotia, (-)  would  do  no  good.  In  fact,  it  would  do 
positive  harm,  for  it  would  discourage  the  formation  of  the 
voluntary  boards,  which,  in  view  of  the  failure  that  has 
invariably  attended  its  past  efforts,  Government  would  act 
much  more  wisely  by  supporting  than  it  would  by  cunsti- 
tuting  other  boards  itself.  Mr.  Tom  Mann(:1)  did  not 
share  Mr.  Boulton’s  objection  to  Government  interference, 
but  made  suggestions  for  the  constitution  of  a State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  These  suggestions,  how- 
ever, were  based  upon  a recognition  of  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  that  mediation  and  arbitration,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  complementary  and  not  alternative  to  voluntary 
conciliation.  As  Mr.  Fenwick(')  stated,  the  success  cf 
arbitration  depends  upon  freedom.  Mr.  Mann(5)  explained 
his  views  in  words  to  the  following  effect : Joint  committees 
of  employers  and  employed  should  be  established.  If  they 
failed  to  agvee,  appeal  should  be  made  to  voluntary  boards 
of  conciliation  established  in  connexion  with  the  various 
trades  and  districts.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  these  boards 
either  fail  to  effect  a settlement  or  are  not  formed  at.  all, 
there  should  be  in  the  background  a Central  Board  of 
Mediation  established  for  the  whole  country  in  connexion 
with  the  Labour  Department.  This  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  six  persons  elected  by  the  trades  unions  and  six 
by  the  associations  of  employers,  with  a Government  official 
to  act  as  umpire.  In  order  to  encourage  settlement 
between  the  parties  as  much  as  possible,  this  board  should 
not  be  authorised  to  interfere,  even  if  appealed  to  by  the 
parties,  until  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  actually  took  place. 

Then,  on  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  either  side,  it  should 
arbitrate,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
giving  it  power  to  enforce  awards.  If  no  appeal  were  made, 
it  should  wait  for  a fortnight,  and  then  should  investigate 
the  matter  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  issue,  as  mediator, 
a recommendation  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  quarrel 
should  be  composed,  trusting  to  public  opinion  to  secure 
the  recommendation  being  carried  into  effect.  The  ooard 
should  act  as  arbitrator  only  when  appealed  to,  and  only  on 
condition  of  work  being  resumed  on  the  original  terms 
pending  settlement.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Elgin  It.  L. 

Gould,(G)  representing  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  to  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  labour  disputes,  affords  a direct  com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Mann’s  proposals.  In  most  cases,  said 
Dr.  Gould,  it  would  be  found  better  to  confine  the  func- 
tions of  a labour  department  to  the  compilation  of  statistics. 

In  exceptional  cases,  indeed,  it  is  advisable  for  the  head  of 
such  a department  to  intervene  in  a dispute,  but  be  should 
always  be  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  so  doing, 
and  should  not  be  fettered  with  any  legal  obligation  in  the 
matter.  In  no  circumstances,  moreover,  should  he  be  em- 
powered to  issue  an  award.  His  interference  should  be 
limited,  as  is  the  case  in  Colorado  and  North  Dakota,  to 
the  task  of  mediation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  work  of  a 
peacemaker  without  power  of  adjudication.  A parlia- 
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[§«■»•]  mentary  head  of  a labour  department  might  he  tempted  to 
uliliee  his  authority  as  arbitrator,  if  such  authority  were 
on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  that  possessed 


the  greatest  influence  with  the  political  party  for  the  time 
being  lu  power. 
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1.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EM- 
PLOYERS AND  EMPLOYED. 

630.  Very  few  of  the  witnesses  made  any  addition  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committees  under  this  section, 
and  those  few  were  all  representatives  of  the  co-operative 
societies.  Generally  speaking,  the  relations  between  the 
societies  and  their  workmen  were  described  as  good 
although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  strikes  have  some- 
times occurred . Such  strikes,  as  might  have  been  expected 
seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  consumers1  than  in 
co-partnership  societies,  where  the  workers  share  in  both 
management  and  profits.  Societies  of  the  former  class 
indeed,  claim,  according  to  Mr.  Vivian, (‘)  their  representa- 
tive, to  have,  practically  arrived  at  a complete  solution  of 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour.  That  the  workers 
appreciate  the  co-partnership  system,  he  said,  is  proved  hv 
the  fact  that  about  200  men  have  left  the  service  of  the 
English  Wholesale  Society's  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  in 
order  to  work  in  the  Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe 
Works.  No  friction  exists  between  co-partnership  so- 
cieties and  the  trades  unions ; on  the  contrary,  most  of 
them  have  trades  unionists  on  their  committees  of  man- 
agement. 

631.  As  to  the  relations  of  consumers’  societies  with 
their  employes,  the  only  evidence  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Maxwell!2),  and  he  confined  bis 
remarks  to  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  He  said:  About  1,800  persons 
are  employed  by  the  Wholesale  Society  in  production  and 
about  300  in  distribution.  No  favouritism  is  practised  in 
selectmg  workers  from  among  the  total  number  of  persons 
seeking  work.  The  society  aims  not  so  much  at  increasing 
its  profits  as  at  placing  its  workpeople  in  good  conditions 
of  employment.  In  all  cases,  the  full  trade  union  rates 
are  paid,  and  where  no  such  rates  exist,  higher  wages  are 
given  than  in  private  firms.  The  condition  of  the" work- 
shops is  good,  and  the  factory  inspector  has  no  improve- 
ments to  suggest.  In  the  shirt  finishing  department,  no 
work  is  given  out  to  be  done  at  home.  In  order  to  induce 
the  workpeople  to  come  into  the  workshops  provided  by 
the  society,  an  extra  3d.  per  Is.  is  paid.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute rule  against  the  employment  of  married  women,  but 
the  managers  have  been  given  general  instructions  to 
discourage  it.  The  hours  follow  the  trade  union  rule 
where  such  a rule  exists.  Thus,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and 
currying  factories,  the  men  work  52  hours  per  week  ; in 
printing,  50;  in  preserves,  53;  in  hosiery,  48.  In  the 
women’s  trades  where  the  employes  are  not  members  of 
the  Women’s  Provident  and  Protective  League,  which  has 
fixed  a number  of  hours,  the  hours  are  limited  by  the 
Wholesale  Society  to  44  per  week,  although  it  is  permitted 
under  the  Factory  Acts  to  work  56.}.  No  half-timers  are 
employed.  In  cases  of  sickness,  employes  of  the  society  in 
receipt  of  " upstanding  wages,”  f.c.,  those  that  are  paid  for 
holidays,  but  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  work  overtime 
upon  occasion  for  nothing,  receive  full  wages  for  the  first 
four  and  half  wages  for  the  four  succeeding  weeks  of  illness. 
These  sick  allowances  are  charged  as  expenses  to  the 
department  in  which  the  recipients  are  employed.  Facili- 
ties are  also  afforded  for  enabling  workers  to  buy  food  on 
the  premises  at  cost  price.  The  society  has  also  erected 
for  their  vise  recreation  rooms,  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  necessity  for  providing  old  age 
pensions  has  not  yet  arisen,  because  co-operation  has 

. not  penetrated  down  to  the  class  likelv  to  require  them. 
Generally  speaking,  the  relations  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
with  its  employes  are  good.  Nowhere  in  Scotland  can  such 
regular  work  be  obtained,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
directors  are  drawn  from  their  own  class,  and  that  they 
themselves,  if  members  of  co-operative  societies,  can, 
through  their  delegates,  review  their  policy  at  the  meetings 
that  take  place  every  quarter,  gives  the  workers  a feeling 
of  security  that  is  absent  in  private  employments.  It  is 
true  that,  as  workers,  they  have  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the  co  operative 
id^.1  will  not  be  perfectly  realised  till  they  get  it.  But, 
unlike  the  employes  of  the  corresponding  English  society, 
■they  have  a share  in  the  profits,  and  their  claim  to  a share 
m the  management  is  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  society,  in  confidence  that  such  a reform  would  not 
result  m a relaxation  of  discipline.  The  presence  of 
workers  on  the.  board  of  management  would  prevent  dis- 
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putes.  In  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society,  at  any  rate 
even  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  an  employ^,  and  this 
society  has  been  a great  success  and  has  not  found 
discipline  »t  all  impaired  by  its  policy  in  this  respect. 

2.  SPECIAL  STRIKES. 

632.  It  appears  expedient  to  preface  this  section  with  C 
certain  remarks  made  by  two  witnesses,  Messrs.  Gitlen  and  s 
Ludlow,  which  may  with  advantage  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  any  particular  strike  to 
which  attention  may  be  directed.  Mr.  Giffen’s  remarks 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  exaggerating  the  significance 
ot  figures  relative  to  the  cost  of  strikes,  and  Mr.  Ludlow's 

to  tiie  contrary  effects  which  membership  of  friendly  and 
other  benefit  societies  has  upon  the  desire  to  resort  to  them. 
Mr.  Gitten(l)  said : Taking  all  British  trades  collectively, 
the  aggregate  direct  loss  in  wages  due  to  strikes  does  not 
amount  to  one  fifth  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid 
annually,  although  the  indirect  loss  arising  from  the  effect 
of  strikes  upon  foreign  competition,  &c.  is  much  more 
serious.  The  average  duration  of  a strike,  moreover,  is 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  wages  lost  for  so  short  a time 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  made  up  for  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

633.  And  Mr.  Ludlow  said : (2)  Membership  of  friendly 
societies  affects  the  attitude  of  workmen  towards  their 
employers  in  two  contrary  directions.  Involving,  as  it 
does,  an  obligation  to  pay  a regular  subscription,  it  both 
increases  their  interest  in  securing  high  wages,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  makes  them  careful  not  to  engage  in  conflicts 
likely  to  compel  them  to  fall  into  arrears. 

634.  No  really  important  strikes  were  discussed  by  the 
witnesses.  The  only  disputes  that  can  be  treated  under 
this  section  are  those  referred  to  by  the  co-operative  wit- 
nesses, and  these  acquire  whatever  interest  they  possess 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  illustrations  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  co-operative  solution  of  the  labour  question  rather 
than  from  their  possession  of  any  very  noteworthy  features 
in  themselves.  Thus,  Mr.  Mitch  ell  f)  cited,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  prove  a general  rule  of  peacefulness,  the  case  of 
a strike  that  occurred  at  the  English  Wholesale  Society’s 
boot  and  shoe  works  at  Leicester.  According  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, this  strike  was  an  affair  of  very  little  importance.  It 
was,  he  said,  directed  solely  against  an  obnoxious  foreman, 
and  was  soon  ended  under  an  amicable  arrangement 
involving  a modification  of  the  said  foreman’s  position. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  Labour  Association  for 
Promoting  Co-operative  Production,  however,  the  men’s 
grievance  was  much  more  deeply  seated  than  would  appear 
from  Mr.  Mitchell’s  evidence,  and  a document^)  was  for- 
warded on  behalf  of  that  body  by  Mr.  Greening,  who  had 
compiled  it  from  statements  made  by  the  workers  concerned. 

Of.  Appendix  on  p.  378  refuting  Mr.  Greening’s  statement. 

1 he  information  contained  in  that  document  may  be  shortly 
summarised  as  follows: — The  strike  was  not  against  a 
particular  foreman,  but  against  the  management  as  a whole, 
and  was  the  outcome  of  grievances  of  at  least  10  years’ 
standing.  Some  years’  ago,  the  management  had  initiated 
the  practice  of  giving  out  work  to  contractors  that  paid  less 
wages  than  the  statement  list  then  in  force,  and,  in  order 
to  get  that  work  back,  the  men  had  consented  to  a reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  in  that  list  on  the  understanding  that  no 
work  was  for  the  future  to  be  given  out  to  be  done  at  rates 
below  those  in  the  list  then  revised.  This  agreement  was 
nominally  adhered  to,  but  the  management  practically 
evaded  it  by  sending  work  to  be  done  at  Enderby  under  a 
false  classification.  That  is  to  say,  the  work  which  at 
Leicester  would  be  regarded  as  first  class  work,  and  paid 
for  as  such,  was  given  to  the  Enderby  men  as  second  class, 
and  so  on  right  down  the  list,  and  the  Enderby  men,  being 
glad  to  get  the  work,  made  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Whereupon,  the  management  told  the  Leicester 
men  that  they  must  accept  the  same  classification  also, 
and,  on  their  objecting  to  do  so,  threatened  to  send  all  the 
work,  the  class  of  which  they  disputed,  to  Enderby  instead 
of  getting  it  done  in  Leicester.  The  Leicester  men  then 
persuaded  the  Enderby  men  to  ask  the  same  terms  as  they 
were  demanding  for  themselves,  upon  which  the  manage- 
ment sent  one  of  its  representatives  to  Enderby,  promising 
to  grant  the  request,  but  with  a proviso  to  the  effect  that 
Is.  pel-  dozen  deduction  should  he  made  for  carriage,  and 
that  the  men  should  engage  no  boys  to  help  them.  Rather 
than  lose  the  work,  the  Enderby  men  consented,  whereupon 

_T1  P-  «•  (J)  B'Pest,  p.  37.  (*)  Digest,  p.  8.  (<)  Appendix 
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the  Leicester  men  struck.  Ultimately,  however,  the  man- 
agement agreed  to  demand  only  Gd.  per  dozen  to  be 
deducted  for  carriage,  and  so  the  affair  ended. 

635.  Mr.  Maxwell, 0)  moreover, recounted  the  only  disputes 
that  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  had  ever  had  with  its 
workpeople  during  the  past  seven  years,  in  words  to  the 
following  effect:  In  1885,  he  said,  a dispute  arose  in 
connexion  with  the  hoot  factory.  The  society  intended 
makin"  certain  classes  of  boots  and  shoes  that  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  Glasgow  statement  of  prices,  and  the 
manager,  having  no  precedent  to  guide  him,  fixed  a price 
which  the  men  refused  to  accept.  The  matter  was  soon 
arranged,  however,  by  conference  between  the  manager 
and  a trades  union  official.  Again,  in  1888,  a small  dispute, 
lasting  le«s  than  a week,  took  place  in  the  cabinet  making 
factory.  The  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  prices  of  certain  articles,  formerly  made  by  hand,  hut 
now  by  a new  machine.  The  men  denied  that  the  said 
machine  did  so  much  work  as  was  claimed  for  it  by  the 
management.  In  18S0,  finally,  nine  workers  struck  with- 
out notice  for  a uniform  rate  of  wages  instead  of  the 
payment  according  to  merit  offered  by  the  society.  The 
management  were  ultimately  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  men’s  claim,  and  conceded  it.  No  other  dispute  lias 
occurred.  Mr.  Hardern.0  also,  stated  that  the  Oldham 
societies,  being  connected  with  the  employers’  association 
in  the  district,  was  obliged  to  assist  in  combating  a general 
strike  that  took  place  in  1885  against  a 10  per  cent,  re- 
duction, lasted  13  weeks,  and  ended  in  a compromise 
involving  a fall  of  5 per  cent.  only. 

636.  The  absence  of  strikes,  which  the  evidence  showed 
to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  co-operative  institutions 
generally,  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  co- 


(i)  Digest,  p.  11. 


(a)  Digest,  p.  14. 


partnership  societies.  Yet,  even  here,  they  are  not  is  ess.] 
absolutely  unknown,  although,  according  to  Mr.  Vivian, (*) 
only  two  have  occurred  in  23  years.  The  first,  he  said, 
was  due  to  the  objection  of  employes  of  the  Paisley 
Manufacturing  Society  to  the  employment  of  women,  a 
circumstance  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maxwell^) ; and  the 
second  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  Eccles  Manu- 
facturing Societyf),  in  April,  1890,  but  this  society  is  one 
that  does  not  practise  the  profit-sharing  principle  which  it 
professes. 


3.  PICKETING  AND  INTIMIDATION,  AND 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 

637-  Only  two  witnesses,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Fenwick, 
gave  evidence  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  section.  nnd8l'i™°'V 
The  former(J)  observed  that  the  proposed  method  of  securing  tection  or 
the  observance  of  arbitrators’  awards  as  to  future  agreements  AcKmena- 
hy  a law  forbidding  picketing,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  mentor, 
intimidation,  against  men  proceeding  to  work  under  the 
terms  of  the  said  award,  would  be  highly  unpopular  with 
working  men.  And  the  latterf)  informed  the  Commission 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  had  been  instructed  to  secure  a verbal  definition 
of  the  term  “ intimidation  ” in  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,  which  should  include  such  intimi- 
dation only  as  would  warrant  a justice  of  the  peace,  on 
complaint  being  made  to  him,  in  binding  over  the  persons 
so  intimidating  to  keep  the  peace. 

Geoffrey  Drags, 

Secretary. 


(')  Digest,  p.  15.  (-)  Digest,  p.  10.  0 Digest,  p.  13.  (■>)  Digest, 

p.  32.  (*)  Digest  p.  20,  and  Appendix  CXX.VII. 
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ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  REBUTTING  STATEMENTS  MADE  IN  APPENDIX  CXXXII.,  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  VOLUME,  ENTITLED  “APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 
COMMISSION  AS  A WHOLE.”* 


Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited, 

1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester, 
February  14, 1894. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  page  292  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the.  Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 
there  is  what  purports  to  be  a “ statement  of  case  of  the 
“ Leicester  workers  lately  on  strike  at  the  Wholesale 
“ Society’s  West-end  Boot  and  Shoe  Works,”  compiled 
by  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening. 

We  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  circumstances  on 
which  this  statement  is  alleged  to  be  based  occurred  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  heading  “lately  on  strike  ” is 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  very  misleading. 

The  statement  is  simply  a reprint  of  what  was  published 
at  the  time  in  question,  and  our  present  object  is  to  protest 
against  its  now  being  put  forward  as  in  any  way  repre- 
sentative of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  When  the  charges 
contained  in  the  statement  were  first  put  forward  they 
were  disproved  to  our  complete  satisfaction  by  Mr.  Butcher, 
the  manager  of  our  Leicester  Shoo  Works. 

We  invited  Mr.  Greening  to  come  forward  and  sub- 
stantiate his  statements,  and  we  gave  him  every  facility 
for  doing  so,  but  without  effect,  and  no  proofs  whatever 
were  produced  to,  in  any  way,  substantiate  the  charges  he 
had  made.f 


• [0.7068.— III.  A.L  pages  20. 

t A pamphlet,  issued  by  the  ( , . . — 

'.n  March  1887,  entitled  “ The  Leicester  Shoe  Works,  A Statement,  &c. 


le  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited, 


We  repeat  our  absolute  denial  of  these  charges,  and  we 
lodge  our  emphatic  protest  against  a misleading  and 
one-sided  account  of  an  old  occurrence  being  now  brought 
forward  as  representing  a recent  state  of  affairs  at  our 
Leicester  works. 

These  statements  by  Messrs.  Greening  and  Potter  have 
been  put  in  as  evidence,  without  being  read  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  although  a general  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Vivian,  in  giving  evidence,  as  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  strikes,  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  a statement 
of  this  kind  was  referred  to,  otherwise  we  should  have 
asked  for  our  witnesses  to  he  re-called  in  order  to  refute 
this  misleading  evidence. 

We  trust  you  will  be  able  to  give  due  prominence  to 
this  denial  and  protest  in  the  present  or  in  any  future 
publication  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Commission. 

Yours  truly, 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  Limited, 

J.  Brodrick, 

G.  Drage,  Esq.,  Accountant. 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 

44,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W. 
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INDEX  TO  SUMMARIES  OF  EVIDENCE  (ORAL  AND  WHITTEN). 


PART  I.  TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


[N.B. — The  references  refer  to  the  paragraphs.] 


Aarhus  (Co-operation) : G06. 

Aherdare  (Mining) : 14, 19,  21,  23,  25, 35,  36,  37,  74. 
Aberdeen : 627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 402. 

(Clothing) : 324,  325,  341. 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 100. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408,  485. 

(Railways) : 291. 

(Sawyers) : 421,  447. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping) : 217,  227. 

(Textiles) : 313,  377,  380. 

Accident  Funds  (see  under  Benefits). 

Accidents : 

Causes  of:  24,  27,  31,  34,  39,  43,  137,  205,  209,  211, 
245',  267,  275,  278,  360,  362,  467,  471. 

Compensation  for,  apart  from  Employers'  Liability 
Act  (see  Compensation). 

General  references  to:  195,  196,240,  275,  276,  281, 
472. 

Jnsm-ance  against  (see  Insurance). 

Legislation  relating  to  (see  Employers'  Liability  Act). 
Numbers  and  particulars  of : 27,  33, 40,  42,  43,  44, 130, 
137,  205,  209,  215, 217,  277,  278,  359,  471. 
Precautions  against : 24,39,130,  195,  211,  217,  275, 
276,  278,  291,  355,  359,  360,  474, 

Accrington  (Textiles) : 393. 

Acts  of  Parliament  (see  separately). 

Adulteration  of  Pood  Act  (1875).- 
Arbitration  Aot  (1872). 

Building  Societies  Act  (1874). 

Canal  Boats  Acts  (1877  and  1884). 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  j^ots  (1872  and  1887). 
Companies  Acts  (1862  and  1886). 

Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Aot  (1875). 
Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act  (1889). 

Councils  of  Conciliation  Act  (1867). 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (1871). 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act  (1887). 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1852-3). 

Education  (Scotland)  Act  (1883). 

Elementary  Education  Acts  (1870  and  1876). 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act  (1875). 

Employers’  Liability  Act  (1880). 

Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  (1878  and  1891). 
Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875). 

Hackney  Carriage  Acts. 

Hosiery  Manufacture  (Wages)  Act  (1874). 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts  (1867  and 
1876). 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 

Limited  Liability  Companies  Acts. 

Master  and  Servant  Act  (1867). 

Master  and  Servant  Act  (1883):  (Payment  of  Wages 
in  Public  Houses). 

Merchandise  Marks  Acts  (1887  and  1891). 


Acts  of  Parliament— continued. 

Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and  Rating 
Act  (1880). 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts  (1854-1890). 

Merchant  Shipping  (Passengers)  Act  (1855). 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act  (1872). 

Midland  Railway  (Additional  Powers)  Act  (1867). 

Ouse  (Lower)  Improvement  Act  (1884). 

Police  Act  (Glasgow)  (1866). 

Police  Acts. 

Public  Health  Act  (1875). 

Public  Health  Acts. 

Railway  Regulation  Act  (1871). 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  (1875). 

Shop  Hours  Regulation  Acts  (1886  and  1892). 

Smoke  Nuisance  Act. 

Thames  Conservancy  Acts  (1857-70). 

Trade  Union  Acts  (1871  and  1876). 

Trade  Union  (Provident  Funds)  Act)  1893). 

Truck  Acts  (1831  and  1887). 

Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act. 

Watermen’s  and  Lightermen’s  Amendment  Act 
(1859). 

Adulteration  of  Food  Act,  1875  (see  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act). 

Africa  : 

(Building,  &c.) : 484. 

(Emigration  to) : (see  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labourer : 212, 
215,  227,  487,  527,  546,  565,  566,  567,  612,  614.  . 
Airdrie  (Clothing) : 341. 

Aire  and  Calder  Canal : 177, 178,  202, 221,  228. 
Aire,  It. : 202. 

Allan  Line  (see  under  Companies). 

Allotments : 567. 

Allowances  : 6,  12,  73,  98,  99,  100,  106,  111,  127, 171, 
177,  230,  231,  234,  240,  246,  320,  407,  413,  420,  421, 
427,  463,  631. 

Altham  Collieries  : 3, 4, 19  (note),  53. 

America : 

Competition  of : 345,  365,  4-60. 

Emigration  to : 380. 

Hours  of  Labour  in : 192. 

Railways  in : 532. 

Trade  with : 187. 

(See  also  Canada  and  United  States). 

Anthracite  Collieries : 14, 19,  23, 74. 

Antrim,  Co. : 

(Mining) : 3,  4,  5,  6. 

(See  also  Orommelin  anil  Portrush). 

(Textiles) : 376 

Apprentices  and  Apprenticeship:  127,  133,  143 
148,  151,  204,  221,  366,  380,  382,  383,  412,  481,  483, 
484,  489, 490. 

Arbeiter  Colonies  (see  Germany — Labour  Colonies). 
Arbitration : 

Arguments  for : 87, 155,  223, 387,  494. 

Arguments ' against : 87,  155,  223,  294,  389,  494, 
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Arbitration— continued . 

Difficulties  of : 87,  223,  294, 494. 

Experience  of : 66,  83,  87,149,  155,  159,  221,  223, 
M. 328,  347,  384,  387,  388,  491,  494,  500,  501, 


General  references  to : 45,  60,  6! 
71,  74,  77,  80,  83,  85,  87,  88, 
180,  215,  217,  219,  226,  228 
293,  297,  300,  373,  376,  377, 
388,  391,  393,  398,  483,  484 
502,  622,  625-629. 

Methods  of : 

Bv  Board  of  Arbitration : 45, 
149, 155, 194,  221,  223,  272 


2,  63,  65,  66,  67,  69, 
148, 153,  155, 161, 
260,  287,  291,  292, 
382,  383,  384,  387, 
487,  490,  492,  494, 


491,  494,  501,  582,  627,  628, 
By  individual  arbitrator,  or 
rarilv  appointed  : 45,  60,  6 
87, 147, 149, 155, 159,  194, 
387.  388, 389,  398,  473,  484, 


74,  77,  83,  88, 148, 
„ 288,  328,  347,  380, 
3,  390,  398,  484,  485. 


arbitrators  tempo- 
2,  63,  65,  69,  71,  83, 
377,  380,  383,  384, 
485,  491,  500,  626, 


Compulsory  arbitration : 

Under  State  control  : 88,  155,  223,  294,  390, 
484,  573,  576,  579,  629. 

Not  undei  State  control : 88, 155,  223, 294,  390, 
Voluntary  arbitration  : 88,  155,  294,  390,  494, 


Arbitration  Act  (18  7 2) : 622, 628. 


Arbroath. : 

(Clothing) : 383. 

(Printing) : 408. 

(Textiles):  377. 

Ardrossan  : 

(Docks) : 183. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Armagh,  City  : (Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Armagh,  Co. : (Textiles) : 376. 

Arsenals,  Government : 97,  122,  126, 127. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  : (see  Housing  of  Employed). 
Ashton-under-Lyne  : 

(Clothing):  325. 

(Engineering,  &c.) : 99, 107. 

(Iron,  &o.) : 98. 

(Mining) : 80. 

(Printing,  &o.) : 408. 

(Textiles) : 304,  369. 

Associations  :* 

Associations  of  Employed : 583,  584,  619,  623. 
(See  also  Building  Societies,  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  Friendly,  fya.  Societies.) 

Trade  Unions : 

In  Building  and  Cognate  Trades : 

Affiliated  Society  of  London  and  Suburban 
House  Painters : 574. 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association:  400, 
429,  483,  484,  496. 

(Dublin  City  branch) : 436. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners : 105  (note),  114, 115, 120, 151, 157, 
400,  402,  433,  460, 475,  484, 485. 
(Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  District 
branch) : 436. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  House  Decorators 
and  Painters : 400,  433,  484. 


Associations  of  Employed—  continued. 

Trade  Uuious — continued. 

In  Building  and  Cognate  Trades — continued. 
Cork  United  Building  Trades  Society : 
484,  571,  575. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  La- 
bourers’ Union  (Coopers’  Branch) : 400. 

Fret  Lead  Glaziers’  and  Cutters'  Union : 
484. 

Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons : 
400,  402,  433,  484. 

General  Union  of  Mill  Sawyers  : 484. 

General  Union  of  Operative  Carpenters  and 
Joiners : 400,  433. 

Glasgow  Operative  Glaziers’  Trade  and 
Friendly  Society:  484. 

London  Building  Trades  Committee:  462, 
484,  494,  500,  514. 

Mutual  Association  of  Coopers  : 400,  484. 
(Belfast  branch) : 484. 

National  Amalgamated  Society  of  Coopers  of 
Newcastle : 436,  460,  496. 

National  A malgamated  Society  of  Operative 
House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Decorators  •. 
400,  433,  484,  494. 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers : 
400,  402,  433,  484. 

National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Lath  Renders’  Branch) : 484. 

Operative  Bricklayers’  Protective  and 
Friendly  Association  of  Scotland : 484. 
Operative  Bricklayers’  Society : 400,  401, 
402,  433,  484. 

Operative  Briekmakers’  Society  of  Notting- 
ham : 400,  484. 

Operative  Lath  Makers'  Benevolent  Society : 
484. 

Operative  Mason  and  Stone  Cutters’  Society : 
484, 

Philanthropic  Society  of  Journeymen  Coopers 
(Burton-on-Trent  Branch) : 494. 

Scottish  National  Federation  of  House  and 
Ship  Painters : 484. 

United  Kingdom  Coachmakers’  Society : 
458,  484. 

United  Operative  Bricklayers’  Trade,  Acci- 
dent and  Burial  Society : 484. 

United  Operative  Cabinet  and  Chair 
Makers  of  Scotland : 400,  433. 

United  Operative  Masons’  Association  of 
Scotland : 400,  433,  -184,  485,  493. 

United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association : 
114, 115, 120, 143,  155,  158,  400,  401,  402, 
433,  484. 

In  Cars,  Drays,  and  Lorries : 

Amalgamated  Carters’  Society,  Glasgow: 
288. 

London  Carmen’s  Trade  Union:  230,  232, 
249,  273,  275,  288. 

Manchester  and  Salford  and  District  Lorry- 
men  and  Carters’  Union : 249,  288. 
National  Municipal  and  Incorporated  Yestry 
Employes’  Labour  Union : 280,  231,  233, 
249,  265,  288. 

National  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union:  249, 
288. 


Amalgamated  Union  of  Cabinet  Makers: 
-tOO,  433,  484. 

Ancient  Guild  of  the  Incorporated  Brick 
and  Stonelayers’  Trade  Union : 484. 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  (Scot- 
and) : 114,  115,  400,  433,  484,  485,  496. 


the  TiUmlated  Rules  and  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  null 


Minutes  of  Evidence. 


In  Clothing  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Makers : 383. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Felt 
Hatters;  383. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors:  325,  327, 
341,  351,  357,  383,  384,  385,  388,  399. 
Bristol  Clothiers’  Cutters'  Trade  Association : 
383. 
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Associations  of  Employed— continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Clothing  Trades — continued. 

Clothiers’  Cutters’  Union,  London : 341,  348, 
366. 

Felt  Hat  Trimmers’  and  Wool  Formers’ 
Society:  383. 

International  Tailors’  Machinists’  and 
Pressers’  Union : 341,  348,  383. 

Leicester  and  District  Elastic  Web,  Garter, 
Strand,  Tabb,  and  Textile  Brace  Weavers' 
Trade  Protection  Association : 383. 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Amalgamated 
Hosiery  Union : 339,  348,  383. 

National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives : 
324,  340,  351,  357,  366,  383, 384  (note),  388, 
390. 

(Aberdeen  branch) : 324,  383. 

(Leeds  branch) : 324,  390. 

(N.E.  London  branch) : 383. 

National  Union  of  Boot  Clickers : 331,  343, 
366. 

Operative  Glovers’  Society : 383. 

Scottish  National  Operative  Tailors’  Trade 
Protection  and  Benefit  Society:  341,  883, 
384. 

United  Clickers’  and  Rough  Stuff  Cutters' 
Trade  Union : 340,  383. 

United  Rotary  Power  Framework  Knitters' 
Trade  and  Friendly  Society : 323, 327, 330, 
339,  348,  383. 

In  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses : 

Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Labour  Protection 
League : 170, 180,  211,  215,  227. 
Association  of  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  the 
Docks  of  London : 199,  215. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Labourers’ 
Union : 

(Plymouth  branch) : 226. 

Chatham  Dockyard  Labourers’  Protection 
League : 122. 

Coal  Trimmers’  Protection  and  Benefit 
Association,  Cardiff,  Penarth,and  Barry: 
215,  219. 

Dock  Labourers’  Union  (1872) : 215. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union : 160, 171,  180,  187, 192, 
193,  194, 199,  211,  212,  214,  215,  217,  219, 
223,  226,  227, 571,  575. 

(Goole  District  branch) : 178,  228. 

(Hull  branch) : 169,  221. 

(Plymouth  branch) : 226. 

(Southampton  branch) : 215,  226. 
Glasgow  Society  of  Harbour  Labourers : 215, 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Engineering  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers : 97, 102, 
107,  114,  120,  121,  122,  136,  143,  148,  149, 
153,  157, 158,  565. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen,  Crane- 
men, Boilermen  and  Firemen:  143,  145, 
148. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen,  Fire- 
men and  Boilermen:  108,  110,  111,  121, 
122, 126, 136, 149. 

Associated  Blacksmiths’  Society,  Scotland  : 
114, 121, 148. 

Chatham  Smiths’  Association  : 148. 

Durham  County  Colliery  Enginemen’s 
Mutual  Aid  Association : 64, 148,  565. 

Loyal  Free  Industrious  Society  of  Wheel- 
wrights and  Blacksmiths : 148. 

Marine  Engineers’  Union : 148. 

St.  Helen's  Association  of  Colliery  Engine- 
men:  148. 

Steam  Engiuemakers’  Society:  148. 

United  Enginekeepers’  Mutual  Protection 
Association  ot  Scotland : 148. 

In  Gas,  Coal,  and  Chemical  Trades : 

Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 416,  446,  458, 

' 487. 

Coal  Porters’  Union : 414,  487,  488,  499. 
Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union : 

(Chemical  Workers’  branch) : 487. 
(Copper  Workers’  branch) : 416. 

Gas  Workers’  Union,  Bradford:  373. 
National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
288,  388,  416,  418,  428,  431,  446,  458,  462, 
473,  475,  484,  487,  494,  499. 

(Coal  Porters’  branch)  -.  414,  445. 
(Plymouth  branch) : 226,  501. 

Northwich  and  District  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Salt  Workers,  Alkali  Workers, 
Mechanics  and  General  Labourers : 487. 
Redleaders’  Trade  and  Friendly  Society 
487. 

Tyneside  National  Labour  Union  (Chemical 
"Workers’  branch) : 416,  444,  487. 

In  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades : 
Aberdeen  Saw  Mill  Workers’  Society : 421, 

490. 

Amalgamated  Gilders’  Society : 490. 
Amalgamated  Hollow-ware  Pressers  and 
Olay  Potters  of  the  United  Kingdom : 490. 
Amalgamated  Leather  ’Trades  Union:  490, 

491. 


TBS). 

Grain  Weighers’  and  Tally  Clerks’  Union 
of  the  Port  of  Dublin : 215. 

Liverpool  Cotton  and  General  Warehouse 
Porters’  Society : 215. 

National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers : 172, 199, 
215,  229. 

(Barrow  branch) : 215. 

(Birkenhead  branch) : 169. 

(Garston  branch) : 215. 

(Glasgow  branch) : 215,  229. 

(Liverpool  branch) : 211,  215. 

(Londonderry  branch) : 215- 

South  Side  Labour  Protection  League:  121, 
122, 172, 194,  200,  211,  215. 

Sunderland  and  N.E.  Coast,  River,  Dock, 
and  Wharf  Labour  Union : 215. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union : 155, 
180, 189, 193,  215,  229. 

(Chemical  Workers’  branch) : see  Associa- 
tions in  Gas,  Coal,  and  Chemical  Trades. 

(Tyneside  branch) : 215. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  French  Polishers : 
627. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers 
and  Confectioners  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland : 421,  447,  490,  491,  493. 

(London  branch) : 490. 

(Staffordshire  branch) : 476. 

(Yorkshire  branch) : 490. 

Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Tube  Blowers' 
Trade  and  Benefit  Society : 490. 

Brushmakers  of  Scotland  Protection  Asso- 
ciation: 490. 

Cocoa  Fibre  Mat  Makers’  Society : 421. 

Confectioner's’  Trade  Union : 357. 

Covent  Garden  Porters’  Union : 490,  494. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union : 

(Seed  Crushers’  branch,  Hull) : 421,  490, 

(Seed  Crushers’  branch,  London) : 490. 

Dublin  Operative  Bakers’  Trade  Union : 
490. 

3 B 3 
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Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades — 
continued. 

Edinburgh  Cooks’  and  Confectioners’  Asso- 
ciation: 490. 

Federated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  in 
Scotland : 490,  491. 

Glasgow  and  District  Milling  Trade  Friendly 
ana  Protective  League : 490. 

Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  Yorkshire  United 
Trade  Protection  Society:  421,  460,481, 
490,  491,  496. 

Goldbeaters’  Trade  Society : 490. 

Hull  Mill  Sawyers'  and  Wood  Cutting 
Machinists’  Society : 421,  447. 

Journeymen  Butchers’  Society,  Birming- 
ham : 421,  490. 

Labour  Association  for  Promoting  Co-opera- 
tive Production : 634. 

Liverpool  and  Distiict  Packing  Case  and 
Box  Maker  s’  Society : 490. 

Liverpool  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’ 
Employes’  Association : 490. 

London  Domestic  Servants’  Union:  421,  490, 
574, 

London  Glass  Blowers’  Trade  Society : 490. 

Luton  Straw  Plaiters’  Trade  Union : 490. 

Millers’  National  Union : 490. 

National  Flint  Glass  Makers’  Sick  and 
Friendly  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  490. 

National  Order  of  Potters : 490. 

National  Plate  Glass  Bevellers’  Trade  Union : 
490. 

National  Union  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers 
of  Scotland:  490. 

National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants:  421, 
447,  453, 462,  490. 

Operative  Bakers’  of  Ireland  National 
Federal  Union : 449,  490. 

Operative  Bakers’  Trade  Union,  Kilkenny : 
490. 

Purveyors’  Association,  Dublin : 490. 

Saddlers’,  Harness  Makers’,  and  Bridle 
Cutters’  Union  (Glasgow  Branch) : 490. 

Scottish  Associated  Paviors’  Federal  Union : 
490. 

United  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  Makers’  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland : 490,  491. 

United  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Mat  and  Matting 
Weavers'  Trade  Society : 421,  490. 

United  Firemen,  Dippers,  and  Placemen’s 
Association:  421. 

United  Flint  Glass  Cutters’  Mutual  Assist- 
ance and  Protective  Society : 490. 

United  Society  of  Brushmakers : 490. 

Women’s  Provident  and  Protective  League : 
631. 

In  the  Hackney  Carriage  Trade : 

Amalgamated  Cab-drivers'  Society  (187G- 
1882) : 288. 

Cabdrivers’  Association,  Edinburgh  and 
Leith:  288. 

London  Cab  Drivers'  Society : 230.  273,  275, 
284,  288, 289. 

Metropolitan  Cab  Drivers'  Trade  Union: 

• 248,273,275,284,288. 

Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways 
and  Hackney  Carriage  Employes’  Asso- 
ciation: 230,  244,  273,  288. 

Society  of  Cab-drivers  (1888-1890) : 288. 

In  Iron,  Stoel,  Metal,  and  Hardware  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Steel  and  Iron 
Workers  and  Mechanics  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire : 109, 148. 

Amalgamated  Tube  Trade  Society : 148. 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Iron,  Steel,  Metal,  and&c.  Trades  - continued. 

Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great 
Britain:  15,  110,  121. 118, 155. 

Associated  Ironmoulders  of  Scotland:  100 

114. 138. 143. 148,  149. 

Associated  Society  of  Scotch  Millmen : 121 
126, 148, 155. 

Brass  Finishers’  Society  (West  of  Scotland) : 

Brass  Moulders’  Trade  Society : 145. 

Britannia  Metal  Smiths’  Union,  Sheffield- 
121, 126,  148. 

British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation : 109, 110,  114,  129,  148,  155,  165. 

British  United  Hammermen’s  and  Forge 
Furnacemcn’s  Society,  Northumberland: 
148. 

Dudley  Nailmakers’ Union : 148. 

English  Society  of  Ironmoulders : 148. 

File  Forgers’  and  Strikers'  Mutual  Aid 
Society:  148. 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfonnders : 148. 

Hammermen’s  Society,  Liverpool  and 
District : 148. 

Journeymen  Machine,  Engine,  and  Iron 
Grinders’  Friendly  Society  : 148. 

London  Amalgamated  Brass  Workers' 
Society:  148. 

London  Brass  Moulders’  Association : 148. 

London  Scale,  Beam,  and  Weighing  Ma- 
chine Makers’  Trade  Protection  Societv : 
148. 

London  Scientific  Instrument  Makers’ 
Society:  148. 

London  United  Brass  Finishers’  Societv : 
148. 

National  Amalgamated  Association  of  Nut 
and  Bolt  Makers : 148. 

National  Amalgamated  Iron  aud  Tin  Plate 
Workers,  Braziers,  &c.  Trade  aud  Friendly 
Society : 148. 

National  Amalgamated  Lock,  Latch,  and 
Key  Makers’  Trade  Society .-  136, 148. 

National  Amalgamation  of  Chainmakers’ and 
Chain  Strikers'  Associations : 148, 162. 

National  Association  of  Bla-stfurnacemen  : 
113,  121,  148,  155. 

National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brass 
Workers:  148. 

National  Steel  Workers’  Association : 148. 

National  Union  of  Stove  Grate  Workers : 
148. 

Operative  Brass  Cock  Finishers’  Trade 
Sooiety:  148. 

Scissor  Grinders’  Union:  102,  112, 134, 137. 

Scissors  Forgers’  Provident  Society : 148. 

Scottish  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers’ 
Friendly  and  Protective  Society,  Glasgow : 

Silver  Plato  Protection  Society,  Sheffield: 
121,  148. 

S.  Wales,  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire Tin  Plate  Workers’  Union  : 148. 

Spike  Nailmakers’  Association  (dissolved 
1890) : 136, 148. 

Spring  Knife  Cutlers’  Society : 134,  148. 

Spring  Trap  Maker's’  Society : 145. 

United  Journeymen  Brass  Founders’  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 104, 

136. 148. 

(Bury  branch) : 148. 

(Dundee  branch) : 148,  565. 

(London  Branch) : 148. 

(Manchester  branch) : 148. 
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Associations  of  Employed—  continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Mining: 

Aberdare  and  Merthyr  Miners’  Association : 
19.  23,74. 

Ayrshire  Miners’  Union : 18. 19,  25.  32.  77. 

88. 

Blautyre  Miners’  Association : 77,  96,  571. 
Cannock  Chase  Miners’  Association : 23. 
Carmarthen  Anthracite  Miners’  Defence 
Society : 23,  74. 

Clackmannan  Miners’  Union : 78. 

Cleveland  Miners’  Association:  14, 15,  23. 

Derbyshire  (S.)  Amalgamated  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation : 23,  80,  81. 

Durham  Cokemen’s  and  Labourers'  Associa- 
tion: 64. 

Durham  Colliery  Enginomeu’s  Relief  Asso- 
ciation: 64,148. 

Durham  Colliery  Mechanics’  Association : 
64. 

Durham  Miners’  Association : 31,  64,  67,  68, 

' 93,  94. 

Fife  and  Kinross  Miners’  Association : 23, 77. 
Forest  of  Dean  District  Labour  Association : 
80,  81. 

Lanarkshire  Miners'  Union : 32,  77. 

Lothian,  Mid  and  West,  Miners’  Union:  77. 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation : 23,  74,  88. 

Northumberland  Colliery  Mechanics’  Mutual 
Protection  Association : 61. 
Northumberland  Deputies’  Mutual  Aid 
Association:  61. 

Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Confident 
Association:  3, 14, 17,  18,  20,  31,  61. 
(Walker  Colliery  branch) : 61. 
Nottinghamshire  Miners’  Association:  80, 
81. 

Polsall  District  Miners’  Association : 80,  81. 
Rhondda  House  Coal  Society : 74. 

Rhondda  Miners’  Association : 23,  74. 
Skclmersdale  District  Minors’  Association  : 
80,  81. 

Somersetshire  Miners’  Association  : 80,  81 . 
Staffordshire  Amalgamated  Minors’  Associa- 
tion: 80. 

Staffordshire  Miners,  Amalgamated  Society 
of:  80. 

Staffordshire  (N.)  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Miners : 58, 80. 

Staffordshire  (N.)  Miners'  Federation:  80, 
81. 

Staffordshire  (S.)  and  Worcestershire  (E.) 
Miners’  Union : 81. 

West  Bromwich,  &c.  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Miners : 80,  81. 

Yorkshire  (N.)  and  Cleveland  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation : 19,  32,  70,  71. 

In  Omnibuses  and  Tramways : 

Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tramworkers’ 
Union  (1891-1892):  230,  .234,  265,  273,  288, 
298. 

Dublin  and  District  Tramway  Employes’ 
Union : 246,  288,  289. 

Edinburgh  Tramway  Servants’  Association : 
262,  288. 

Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Tramways 
and  Hackney  Carriage  Employes’  Associa- 
tion : 230,  244,  273,  288. 

Tram  and  ’Bus  Union  (1889-1891) : 288. 

In  Printing  and  Cognate  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Pressmen : 484. 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Printing  and  Cognate  Trades — continued. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic 
Artists,  Designers,  ancl  Writers,  Copper- 
plate and  Wood  Engravers : 484. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Prin- 
ters of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 408, 
409,  437,  439,  484. 

Bookbinders’  and  Machine  Rulers'  Consoli- 
dated Union : 408,  409,  437, 484. 

(Aberdeen  branch) : 485. 

(Glasgow  branch) : 484. 

^>408n43'7^43iraP^'Ca^  ^rov^ent  ®0°iety : 
Lithographic  Stone  and  Zinc  Preparers’ 
Society : 408, 409,  437,  484. 

London  Printing  Machine  Managers’  Trade 
Society : 408,  437,  484,  493. 

London  Society  of  Compositors:  408,  409, 
437,  440,  484. 

Manchester  Typographical  Association  : 494. 
National  Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers  of 
• Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 408,  437,  438, 
440,  470,  484. 

Printers'  and  Stationers'  Warehousemen’s 
Cutters’  and  Assistants’  Union  : 484. 
Printers’  Labourers’  Union:  408,  409.  437, 
440,  484. 

Scottish  Typographical  Association:  408, 
409,  413,  437,  439,  440,  484,  494,  496. 
(Glasgow  branch) : 439.  484. 
Typographical  Association  .-  408,  413,  437, 
440,  484,  493. 

(Belfast  branch) : 439. 

(Hull  branch) : ‘184. 

United  Brotherhood  cf  Paper  Makers:  484. 
In  Quarrying : 

Leicestershire  Quarrymen’s  Association : 
83. 

National  Union  of  Qnarrymen : 83. 
Rossendalo  and  District  Qnarrymen’ s Asso 
ciation : 83. 

Wales  (N.)  Quarrymen’s  Union:  17,83,84, 
571,  577. 

Yorkshire  (N.)  and  Cleveland  Miners’ 
Association  (including  Quarrymen) : . 19, 
32,  70,  71. 

In  Railways : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  : 
240,  243,  252,  255,  256,  257,  258,  260,  267, 
269,  272.  276,  278,  281,  286,  288,  291,  292, 
294. 

(Irish  branch) : 237,  243,  260,  270,  272, 
276,  281,  286,  291,  292,  299. 

(Scotch  branch) : 239,  260, 270,  276,  281, 
286,  291,  294,  300,  301. 

Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

291. 

General  Railway  Workers’  Union : 243,  255, 
256,  267,  269,  270,  272,  276,  281,  288,  291, 

292. 

Railway  Servants’ ' Society,  Aberdeen  and 
District:  291. 

Signalmen’s  United  Aid  and  Sick  Society, 
Bradford  and  Halifax:  291. 

United  Pointsmen's  and  Signalmen’s  Mutual 
Aid  and  Sick  Society : 291. 

Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company's 
Enginedrivers’  and  Firemen's  Trade 
Union:  291.. 

In  Rivers  and  Canals : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engine-drivers  and 
Firemen:  221. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lighter- 
men of  the  River  Thames : 221. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 
Trade  Unions—  continued. 

In  Rivers  and  Canals — continued. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Thames  Watermen 
and  Lightermen:  181,197,  198,  203,  204, 
210,  211,  221,  627. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and 
Lightermen  of  the  River  Humber:  179, 
197,  198,  201,  221. 


Amalgamated  Tug  Boat  and  Ferrymen’s 
Union:  190,221. 


H amber  Lightermen  and  Watermen’s 
Protection  Society  (1872-1885) : 221. 

Medway  United  Bargemen’s  and  Water- 
men's Protection  Society : 178,  197 , 221 , 
223,  228,  627. 

Mersey  Flatmen’s  Association : 177, 221. 

Non-freemen  of  the  River  Thames,  Wharf, 
Dock,  and  Canal  Boatmen’s  Labour 
Protection  Society : 221. 

Society  of  Lightermen  and  Watermen  of  the 
River  Humber : 221,  223,  228. 


Thames  Steamship  Workers’  Labour  Pro- 
tection League : 198,  204,  211,  221. 

Thames  Working  Lightermen  and  Water- 
men’s Protection  Society,  (1870) : 221. 


Upper  Mersey  Watermen's  and  Porters’ 
Association  : 198,  201,  221. 

(Bnrscough  branch) : 186,  211,  221. 
Watermen  and  Riverside  Labourers’  Union, 
LeedB  District : 221. 

Weaver  Watermen's  Association,  Winsford: 

221. 


In  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Society  of-i  (See  Associations 
Carpenters  and  Joiners : I of  Employed  in 

Associated  Carpenters  and  | Building  and. 
Joiners : ■>  OognateTrades.) 

Associated  Shipwrights’  Society:  97,  105, 
114, 136, 143, 145, 151. 

(Grimsby  branch) : 112. 

Barge  Builders’  Trade  Union : 151, 160. 

Boat  Builders’  Trade  Union  of  the  River 
Thames : 151. 

Chatham  Dockyard  Iron  Caulkers’  Society : 
151. 

Chatham  Royal  Dockyard  Ship  Joiners’ 
Association:  151. 

Chatham  Ship  Construction  Association : 151. 

Clyde  Federated  Ship  Riggers’  Association : 
218. 

Greenock  Ship  Riggers’  Protective  Associa- 
tion : 218. 

Hammermen’s  Union : 227. 

Hull  Junior  Shipwrights’  Provident  Associa- 
tion : 151. 


Hull  Shipwrights'  Provident  Association : 
151. 


Liverpool  Operative  Ship  Painters’  Associa- 
tion: 151. 


Liverpool  Riggers’  and  Mariners’  Trade 
Society : 218. 

Liverpool  Shipwrights’  Trade  and  Friendly 
Association : 112, 151. 

Loyal  London  United  Riggers’  Association : 
204,  218. 

Newport  Shipwrights’  Society : 151. 

Rose  of  Tyne  Society  of  Drillers  and  Cutters, 
Northumberland:  151. 


Sailmakers’  Society: 

(Glasgow  branch) : 151. 

London  branch) : 1 51. 

Ship  Constructive  Association : 143. 
(Pembroke  branoh) : 121. 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades —conliwued. 
United  Drillers  and  Cutters,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull : 151. 

United  Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Shipwrights:  151. 

United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (see  Associations 
of  Employed  in  Building  and  Cognate 
Trades). 

United  Pattern  Makers’  Association : 105, 
114, 136, 148. 

United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders : 105, 107, 114, 120, 121, 
124, 143, 145, 151, 152,  157. 

In  Shipping : 

Amalgamated  British  Seamen’s  Protection 
Society : 216,  217. 

Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Trademen’s 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom : 200,  217, 
218,  229. 

Amalgamated  Tug  Boat  and  Ferrymen’s 
Union  (see  Associations  of  Employed, 
Rivers  and  Canals). 

Certificated  Officers’  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland : 217. 

Hull  Seamen’s  and  Marine  Firemen’s  Amal- 
gamated Association : 200,  217,  218. 
International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Sea- 
men, and  Firemen : 200,  217,  218. 
Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association : 227 
National  Amalgamated  Certificated  Officers' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1888-1889) : 217. 

National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and  Fire- 
men’s Union:  175, 195,  196,  200,  208,  211, 
215,  216  (and  note!,  217,  218  (and  note), 
227,  229,  499. 

National  Federation  of  Fishermen  : 195,  200, 
217,  218. 

National  Independent  Seamen  and  Fire- 
men’s Association,  Liverpool : 217,  218. 
North  of  England  Sailors’  and  Sea-goir.g 
Firemen’s  Friendly  Association,  Sunder- 
land : 195,  196,  217,  218. 

Riggers’  Associations  (see  Associations  of 
Employed  in  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate 
Trades ). 

Seamen's  United  Friendly  Society  (1851- 
1860):  175,217. 

In  Textile  Trades : 

Aberdeen  Carpet  Weavers'  Association : 
313. 

Aberdeen  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners’  and 
Hemp  Dressers’  Union : 380. 

Aberdeen  Workwomen’s  Society : 377. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and 
Blowing  Room  Operatives : 369. 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative 
Cotton  Spinners : 305,  360,  369,  889. 
(Preston  branch) : 305,  396. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers,  Crabbers, 
Singers  and  Finishers,  Bradford  and  Dis- 
trict : 337,  373. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Lace 
Makers : 381. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Silk  Twisters, 
Leek:  380. 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne  and  District  Power 
Loom  Weavers’  Association : 369. 
Associated  Trimming  Weavers’  Society  of 
Leek:  380. 

Ayr  Woollen  Workers’  Society : 377. 

Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Power  Loom 
Tenters’  Trade  and  Benevolent  Trade 
Union:  377. 
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Associations  of  Employed— continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

In  Textile  Trades — continued. 

Belfast  Flax  Roughers’  Trade  Union : 377. 
Blackburn  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Protec- 
tion Society : 369. 

Bradford  and  District  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Dyers:  314,  337,  357. 

Bradford  and  District  Machine  Wool 
Combers’  Association  : 337,  357,  365,  373. 

Bradford  and  District  Overlookers’  Provi- 
dent Union  (No.  3)  : 378. 

Bradford  and  District  Power  Loom  Over- 
lookers’ Society ; 343,  347,  357,  373. 

Bradford  and  District  Warp  Dressers’  Asso- 
ciation: 373. 

Bradford  Managers’  and  Overlookers’ 
Society:  357,  2/3. 

Bradford  Wool  Sorters’  Association:  337, 
373. 

Brechin  Factory  Workers’  Union : 343,  354, 
357,  360,  377. 

Brechin  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives' 
Union : 377. 

Burnley  Weavers’  Association  : 369. 

Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’ Union : 811,  357,  377,  885. 
Dundee  and  District  Yarn  Dressers’  Asso- 
ciation: 377. 

Dundee  Tenters’  Association:  351. 

East  London  Ropeworkera’  Union : 357,  3S0, 
577. 

East  of  Scotland  Power  Loom  Tenters’ 
Protective  Federal  Association  : 377,  391. 
Forfar  Factory  Workers'  Union:  311,  357, 
377,  395. 

Irish  Linen  Lappers’  Trade  Union:  377, 
388. 

Leeds  and  District  Willeyers’  and  Fettlers’ 
Union : 337,  343,  357,  360,  373. 

North-east  Lancashire  Amalgamated 
Weavers' Association:  369. 

Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Weavers : 369. 

Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers’  Mutual  De- 
fence and  Provident  Association,  Kidder- 
minster : 380. 

Scotch  Mill  and  Factory  Workers’  Federal 
Union:  377. 

Scottish  Bleackfield  Workers’  Union  : 377. 
Silk  Dressers’  Trade  Society : 312,  380. 

United  English  and  Scotch  Carpet  Weavers’ 
Association : 380. 

United  Textile  Factory  Workers : 369. 
Upholsterers’  Union : 357. 

West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom 
Weavers’  Association : 308,  332,  351 , 354, 
373,  374,  375. 

(Batley  branch) : 373,  375. 

(Bradford  branch) : 373. 

(Huddersfield  branch) : 308,  316,  373. 

Organisation : 

Benefits:  64,  74,  80,  83,  148,  151,  153,  215, 
221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377,  380,  383,  484, 
487,  490,  619. 

Accident : 70,  74,  80,  81,  83,  84,  148, 
151,  215,  217,  218,  288,  369,  373,  377, 
380,  484,  487,  490. 

Dispute : 61,  64,  70,  74,  77,  80,  81,  83, 
84,  148,  151,  215,  217,  218,  221,  226, 
288,291,369,  373,  377  , 380,  383,  396, 
484,  487,  490. 

• Distress:  61,  64  70,  148,  151,  217,  218, 
288,  373,  377,  380,  484,  490. 


Associations  of  Employed — continued. 

Trade  Unions — continued. 

Organisation — continued. 

Benefits — conlimued. 

Emigration:  83,84,148,  291,  369,  373  377, 
380,  883,  484,  490. 

Funeral:  61,  64,  77,  80,  81,  83,  84,  148,  151, 
215,  217,  218,  221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377, 
380,  383,  484,  ‘187,  490. 

Legal  Aid:  74,  81,  138,  148,  151,  215,  218, 
288,  291,  369,  377,  484.,  487,  490. 

Loss  of  Tools : 148, 151,  484. 

Medical  Aid:  61, 151. 

Out  of  Work : 61,  64, 148,  151,  160,  218, 288, 
291,  369,  371,  373,  377,  380,  383,  484,  490, 
565. 

Removal : 61,  64,  70,  77,  487,  490. 

Sick:  61,  64,  80,  81,  83,  84,  148,  151,  215, 

217,  218,  288,  291,  373,  377,  380,  383,  484-, 
487,  490. 

Superannuation : 83,  84, 148,  151,  215,  217, 

218,  288,  291,  377,  380,  383,  484,  490. 

Travelling:  148,  151,  218,  291,  377,  383,  484, 

490. 

Widow  and  Orphan : 74,  218,  291. 

Conditions  of  Membership : 61,  64,  288,  291,  373, 
484,  490. 

Constitution  and  Government:  61,  64,  70,  74,  77, 
80,  83,  148,  151,  215,  217,  218,  221,  288,  291, 
369,373,  377,  380,  383.,  484,  487,  490. 

Contributions:  64,  70,  74,  77,  80,  81,  83,  1-48, 151, 
215,  217,  218,  221,  288,  291,  369  (and  note),  373, 
377,  380,  383,  484,  487,  490. 

Control  of  Funds:  74,  77,  80,  369.  373,  377,  380, 
383,  484,  490,  619,  624. 

Entrance  fees : 61,  64,  70,  74,  77,  80,  81,  83,  148, 
151,  215,217,  218,  221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377, 
380,  383,  484,  487,  490.  - . 

Objects:  61,  6i, 74,  77,  80,  83,  90,  148, 151,215, 
218,  221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377,  380,484,  487, 
490,  619. 

Regulations : 

Dispute:  61,  64,  70,  71,  74,  77,  80,  83,  88, 

148,  151,  215,  217,  218,  221,  288,  291,  3G9, 

373, 377,  380,  383,  484,  .187,  490. 

Other:  64,  77,  80,  103,  105,  148,  151,  215, 

217,  218,  221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377,  380, 

383,  484,  487,  490. 

Associations  of  Employers  : 580,  581,  582,  619,  626. 

In  Building  and  Cognate  Trades : 

Association  of  Master  Painters  in  Scotland  : 483. 

Briokmasters’  Association : 221. 

Glasgow  Master  Plasterers’  Association : 483. 

Glasgow  Master  Wrights’  Association : 483. 

Master  Masons’  Association  of  Glasgow  and 
Vicinity : 483,  485,  493. 

National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain. : 400  (and  uote),  433  (and  note),  472, 
488  (and  note),  494,  500. 

(Bradford  branch) : 483; 

(Cambridge  branch) : -436,  483. 

(Cardiff  branch) : 483. 

(Manchester  and  Salford  branch) : 483. 

(Newport  branch) : 483. 

(Portsmouth  branch) : 483. 

In  Oars,  Drays  and  Lorries : 

Liverpool  Cart  Owners’  Association,  Limited: 
287. 

In  Clothing  Trades : 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
Leather  Trades  Protection  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : 382,  384,  390. 

Boot  Manufacturers’  Association,  Leeds : 324, 
326,  840,  382. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


Associations  of  Employers — continued. 

Iu  Clothing  Trades — continued. 

Master  Tailors’  Association : 33'2,  341,  357,  382. 
384,  385,  388,  398. 

(Liverpool  branch) : 398. 

(Southport  branch) : 398. 

In  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses : 

London  Docks,  Wharves,  Warehouses,  and 
Granaries  Association : 214. 

In  Engineering  Trades : 

East  of  Scotland  Association  of  Engineers  and 
Ironfounders : 150. 

In  Gas,  Coal,  and  Chemical  Trades : 

British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  (see  Incor- 
porated Gas  Institute). 

Chemical  Syndicate:  419.  (See  also  United 
Alkali  Company). 

Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Plymouth : 226, 
486. 

Incorporated  Gas  Institute:  431,  486,  494. 

Salt  Union : 460,  479,  486,  494. 

United  Alkali  Company : 414,  444,  476,  486. 

In  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades : 
Association  of  the  Leather  Trade : 489. 

Cement  Manufacturers’  Associations  of  the 
Medway : 627. 

Corn  Millers’  Association,  Leeds : 489. 
Earthenware  Manufacturers’  Association,  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  : 489,  490,  494. 

Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’  Association,  Lanca- 
shire : 421,  426,  489. 

Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’  Association,  York- 
shire : 421,  458, 489,  496. 

Liverpool  and  District  Grocers’  and  Provision 
Dealers’  Association : 421,  489. 

Liverpool  Corn  Association : 215. 

London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society  : 421 , 
476,  489,  491. 

Metropolitan  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’ 
Association : 481,  489. 

In  the  Hackney  Carriage  Trade : 

Improved  Cabs  Club,  London : 287. 

Metropolitan  Cab  Proprietors’  Strike  Fund 
Association : 287. 

Proprietors’  Association : 297. 

United  Cab  Proprietors’  Protection  Association : 
275. 

In  Iron,  Steel,  and  Hardware  Trades : 

British  Iron  Trade  Association:  124,  147  (and 
note). 

Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association:  108,  110 
117, 121, 147. 

Glasgow  Exchange  Iron  Brokers’  Association : 
108. 

Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association:  103.  121. 
124, 143,  147. 

(Hull  branch) : 147. 

(Tyneside  branch) : 97. 

Metallic  Bedstead  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Birmingham:  147. 

North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers’ 
Association:  147. 

(Durham  and  North  Riding  branch) .-  97. 
North  East  of  Scotland  Ironfounders’  Associa- 
tion: 149. 

South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association  • 
147,  149. 

South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire Tin  Plate  Makers’  Association : 147. 

West CumDerlanu Ironmasters’  Association:  147. 
West  of  Scotland  Ironfounders'  Association:  149. 


Associations  of  Employers — continued. 

In  Mining : 

Cannock  Chase  Coal  Owners’  Association  • 79 
80. 

Cleveland  Mine  Owners’ Association:  14  69  71 
72.  ’ ’ 

Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire 
Colliery  Owners’  Association : 79. 

Durham  Coal  Owners’  Association:  14,  31  63 
64,  65,  67,  68,  72,  87,  90,  93,  94. 

Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  Coal  Owners' 
Association  : 76. 

Lanarkshire  Coal  Masters'  Association : 76,  95. 

Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain : 79,  80. 

Monmouthshire  and  SouthWales  Colliery  Owners' 
Association : 27,  73,  87. 

National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  - 27 

79,  80. 

Northumberland  Coal  Owners’  Association  • 31 
60,  92. 

North  Wales  Goal  Owners'  Association:  79. 

Rhondda  Valley  and  District  Colliery  Officials’ 
Association:  73. 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Goal  Owners’ 
Association : 79,  80. 

(Ashton-under-Lyne  branch) : 80. 

(North  and  West  Lancashire  branch) : 79. 

80. 

South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire 
Coal  Masters'  Association : 2,  79,  80. 

South  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners'  Association : 79, 

80,  90. 

Tamworth  Coal  Owners’  Association  : 80. 

West  Cumberland  Coal  Owners’  Association  : 79. 

West  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners'  Association:  29, 
79,  80. 

In  Printing  and  Cognate  trades : 

Yorkshire  Master  Printers'  and  Allied  Trades 
Association : 483. 

In  Quarrying  : 

Forest  of  Dean  Quarry  mas  tors’  Association : 82. 

In  Rivers  and  Canals : 

Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Barge 
Owners,  River  Thames,  220. 

In  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades  : 

Belfast  Employers’  Association : 150. 

East  of  Scotland  Association  of  Engineers  and 
Ironfounders : 150. 

Hartlepool  Shipbuilders’  Association  : 150. 

National  Federation  of  Shipbuilders  and  En- 
gineers : 150, 152. 

Tees  Shipbuilders’  Association : 150. 

Wear  Shipbuilders’  Association : 97,  150. 

In  Shipping : 

Cardiff  Shipowners’  Association : 227. 

Clyde  Sailing  Ship  Owners'  Association : 216. 

Clyde  Steamship  Owners’  Association : 216. 

Employers'  Labour  Association,  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead : 216. 

Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association  : 200,  211. 

Leith  Shipowners’  Association : 223,  227. 

Shipowners’  Association  of  Great  Britain  : 216. 

In  Textile  Trades  : 

Bolton  Master  Cotton  Spinners’  Association  : 
305. 

Cotton  Spinners’  and  Manufacturers’  Association, 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire:  368,  393, 
396. 

Dundee  Jute  Trade  Employers’  Trade  Com- 
mittee : 376,  378. 

Flax  Spinners’  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  Belfast : 376. 

Huddersfield  Woollen  Manufacturers  and  Spin- 
ners’ Association : 317,  372,  374. 
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Associations  of  Employers— continued. 

In  Textile  Trades — continued. 

Linen  Merchants’  Association,  Belfast : 376,  378. 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association : 215. 

Nottingham  Lace  Manufacturers’  Association: 
379,  381. 

Silk  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  • 
379. 

United  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association : 358. 


Organisation : 

Benefits : 60,  63,  69,  73,  76,  79,  147  , 287,  379, 
483, 489.  ’ 

Conditions  of  membership : 60,  63,  73,  79  147 
150,  287,  368,  376,  379,  382. 

Constitution  and  government : 60,  63,  69,  73,  76, 
79, 147, 150,  216,  220,  287,  368,  376,  379,  382, 
483,  489. 

Contributions : 60,  63,  69,  73,  76,  79,  147,  150, 
216,  220, 287,  368,  376,  379,  382, 483,  489. 

Control  of  funds : 60,  63,  76,  79,  287,  379,  382, 
-189. 

Entrance  Tees:  60,  63,  79,  147,  150,  220,  287, 
868,  483,  489. 

Objects : 60,  63,  69,  76,  79, 147, 150,  216, 220,  287, 
368,  376,  379,  382,  -183,  486,  489,  619. 

Regulations: 

Dispute : 60,  63,  69,  73,  76,  79,  147,  150,  216, 
287,  368,  376,  379,  382,  483,  489. 

Other : 60,  63, 69,  73,  76, 147, 150, 287,  376,  382, 
483,  489. 

Associations,  Federations  of: 

Of  employed : 288. 

Organisation : 64,  74,  80, 153,  217. 

Special  Federations : 

Amalgamated  Hand  Framework  Knitters’ 
Federation : 323,  327,  330,  339,  383. 

Durham  County  Mining  Federation:  14,  64, 
65,  91,  94. 

Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom : 153, 155. 
Federation  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions : 217, 
218,  221,  223,  227,  229. 

International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen, 
and  Firemen  (see  Associations  of  Employed). 
Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation:  330, 
339,  343,  347,  348,  357,  383. 

(Nottingham  branch) : 383. 

Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation  : 148, 153. 
Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain:  23,  27, 
74,  80,  81  (and  note). 

National  Federation  of  Enginemen’s  Protective 
Associations:  148. 

National  Federation  of  Fishermen  (see  Associa- 
tions of  Employed). 

■ North  Staffordshire  Miners’  Federation  (see 
Associations  of  Employed). 

Scottish  National  Federation  of  House  and  Ship 
Painters  (see  Associations  of  Employed). 
South  Side  Labour  Protection  League  (see 
Associations  of  Employed). 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Colliery 
Workmen’s  Federation:  23,  74. 
(Monmouthshire  branch) : 74. 

(Neath,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly  branch) : 74. 

Of  employers : 388. 

Organisation : 216. 

Special  Federations : 

National  Fedexation  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers’ Associations : 384  (note). 

Shipping  Federation : 200,  215,  216,  217,  218 
(note),  227,  229,  571,  577. 

^Bristol  Channel  branch) : 227. 


Associations,  Joint: 

Early  Closing  Association  : 490. 

P1219°Uth  an<^  ■®'ree  Labour  Association  : 

Scottish  Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’  Union  : 490. 

Ship  Masters’  and  Officers’  Union,  United  King- 
dom : 217,  218. 

(Sunderland  branch) .-  217. 

South  London  Voluntary  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tion : 460. 

Southampton  Free  Labour  Association : 192,  194, 

Vigilance  Association : 217. 

Atlantic  Mail  Steamers : 174. 

Atlantic  Sailing  Vessels : 200. 

Australia  (Emigration  to) : 380. 

Austria  (Labour  Colonies) : 567. 

Award,  Lord  Brassey’s  (1889):  177,  186,  221,  223,  228. 
Ayr: 

(Building,  &o.) : 402. 

(Clothing) : 341. 

(Road  transport) : 288. 

(Textiles) : 377,  380. 


Ayrshire : 

(Co-operation):  18. 

(Docks).  (See  Ardrossan). 

(Iron,  &o.) : 100, 114, 161.  (See  also  Eglinton). 
(Mining) : 1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  18,  19,  25,  32 , 33, 
34,  35,  36,  44,  52,  53,  54,  59,  77,  78,  88,  90, 161. 


— — : 421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  427,  429,447,449,450- 
451,  452,  458,  462,  463,  465,  466,  467,468,  469  476’ 
477,  489,  490,  491,  493,  494,  601,  608. 


Ballymena  (Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

Baltic  (Shipping) : 175,  187,  189, 190,  217. 
Banbury  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Bangor  (see  Penrhyn  Quarries). 
Bannockburn  (Textiles):  380. 

Barmen  and  Barwomen  : 427,  452. 
Barnard  Castle  (Textiles) : 380. 
Barnsley : 

(Co-operation):  608. 

(Mining) : 21,  25. 


Barrow-in-Furness : 

(Docks) : 171,  172, 189,  215. 
(Engineering) : 102, 148. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 114. 

(Printing,  &c.):  408. 

(Shipbuilding) : 97,  105,  114,  127, 158. 
(Textiles) : 311, 377. 

Barry  (Dooks):  215,  217,  219,  227. 


Bath: 


(Cabinet-making) : 429. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

Batley : 

(Co-operation):  608. 

(Textiles) : 308,  309, ‘373,  375, 608. 

Battersea : 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

(Public  Relief  Works)  : 567. 

Bayswater  (Clothing) : 325. 

Beckton  (Gas,  &c.) : 458. 

Beggar  Colonies : 567. 

Belfast : 467. 

(Bakers) : 425,  452,  465. 

(Clothing) : 325,  388. 

(Coopers) : 406,  484. 
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Belfast — continued. 

(Docks) : 183,  215. 

(Engineering) : 103, 107,  148. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 104, 107. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408,  409,  439,  465. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 127, 150, 151. 

(Textiles):  317,  376,  377,  388. 

Belgium  i 343. 

(Labour  Colonies) : 567. 

(Mining) : 28, 43. 

Benefits,  Friendly  Society,  Ac. : 41, 50, 52,  243, 432. 
(For  Trades  Union  Benefits,  sec  under  Associations  of 
Employed.) 

Accident:  40,  41,  45,  47,  48,  49,  52,  139, 140,  206, 
216,  243,  279,  432,  473. 

Death:  139, 140,  206,  243,  588. 

Discharge:  139. 

Funeral : 48,  52,  479. 

Medical  aid : 48,  49,  479. 

Sick : 40  (note),  45,  46,  47,  48,  52,  122,  139,  243, 
279,  588. 

Superannuation : 40,  41,  48,  49, 139,  173,  206,  243, 

"Widow  and  orphan : 40, 41,  45,  48,  49,  243,  432, 
Benefit  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies). 
Benevolent  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies.) 
Bengal  (Condition  of  peasants) : 547. 

Bentliam  (Textiles) : 380. 

Bermondsey  (Docks,  Ac.) : 215. 

Bethnal  Green  (Road  transport) : 243. 

Billingsgate  Fishmarket : 173,  212. 

Bingley  (Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 107. 

Birbeck  Building  Society : 584, 595. 

Birkacre  (Co-operation) : 611. 

. Birkenhead : 

(Docks) : 169, 183. 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 97,  98. 

(Shipbuilding):  105. 

(Shipping):  183,216. 

(Watermen,  Ac.) : 221. 

(See  also  Mersey.) 

Birmingham : 350. 

(Building,  &c.) : 485. 

(Clothing) : 325,  341. 

(Co-operation):  606. 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Gas,  Ac.):  486. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 145, 148, 149. 

(Miscellaneous) : 490,  594. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Railways) : 240. 

(Boad  Transport) : 230,  231,  243,  245,  246,  273,  288. 
(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Blackburn : 

(Co-operation) : 606. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107. 

(Textiles) : 303,  304,  368,  369,  393. 

Blacklisting : 74  (note),  96, 144,  378,  379,  382,  483. 
Black  Sea  (Trade  with) : 187. 

Blacksmiths : 114, 121, 126, 143, 148. 

Blackwall  (Docks) : 541. 

Blade  Forgers  and  Strikers  : 102. 

Blaenavou : 

(Mining):  35. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 148. 

Blairgowrie  (Textiles) : 377. 

Blantyre  (Mining) : 77,  96. 


Blast  Furnacemen : 18,  97,  100,  106,  108,  110,  111, 
113, 114, 116, 117,  120,  121,  122,  124,  126,  146,  148, 
149, 155, 161. 

Blue  Books : 200. 

Boards : 

Board  of  Agriculture : 223. 

Boards  of  Arbitration  (see  Arbitration). 

Boards  of  Conciliation  (see  Joint  Boards). 

Boards  of  Guardians : 543,  567. 

Board  of  Trade:  185,  200,  201,  202,  217,  223,  229,235, 
250,  253,  254,  270,  271,  272,  273,  276,  294,  494,  532, 
565,  571. 

Board  of  Works : 547. 

Federation  Boards  (see  Associations). 

Joint  Boards  (see  Joint  Boards). 

Local  Boards:  230,  232,  233,  249,  273,  463- 
Local  Government  Board:  201,  527,  567. 

Local  Marine  Boards : 200. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board : 207. 

School  Boards : 463. 

Sliding  Scale  Boards  (see  Sliiiing  Scales) . 

Wages  Boards  (see  Joint  Boards). 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders : 
97, 105, 107,  114,  119, 120, 121, 124, 126, 127,  130, 137, 
139,  143, 145,  151,  152,  155, 157. 

Bolton : 

(Baking):  429. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

(Engineering) : 103. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 148. 

(Mining) : 21. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  245,  248. 

(Textiles) : 305. 

Bonuses  (see  Allowances). 

Bookbinders  (see  Printing  Trades). 

“ Booking  off”  : 257,  258,  259. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade : 322,  324,  326,  327,  228,  329, 
330,  331,  338,  340,  342,  343,  347,  348,  351,  357,  365, 
S66,  382,  383,  384  (and  note),  385,  386,  388.  390,  392, 
562,  601,  606,  608,  609,  611,  630,  631,  634,  635. 

Bovey  Tracey  (Pottery) : 501. 

Boy  Labour : 

Ages  of  boys  employed : 20,  21,  34,  184,  467,  468, 469, 
481. 

Conditions  of  boy  labour : 20,  467,  481. 

General  references  to  boy  labour : 31,  34,  101,  104, 
143,  148,  205,  212,  218,  230,  273,  275,  348,  366,  383, 
392.  397,  471,  481,  496. 

Honrs  of  boys:  20,  21,  31,  34,  61,  80,  122.  133,  205, 
249.  337,  467,  468,  469. 

Wages  of  boys : 212,  243,  467,  481,  504. 

Bradford  : 388,  528,  565,  622,  627. 

(Building,  Ac.) : 429,  483. 

(Go-operation) : 429. 

(Printing,  Ac.) : 408. 

(Railways):  291. 

(Road  Transport) : 230,  233, 234,  249,  273,  288. 
(Shipbuilding) : 107. 

(Textiles) : 308,  809,  310,  314,  317,  318,  337,  343,  347, 
351,  354,  356,  357,  360,  373,  392. 

Brass  Founders  and  Workers  : 97,  104,  114,  120, 
121, 136,  145,  148, 149,  565. 

Brechin  (Textiles) : 317,  343,  354,  357,  360,  377. 
Brewing:  521. 

Bricklayers : 400,  401,  402,  404,  406,  433,  435,  460, 
471,  477,  484,  494,  495,  565. 

Brickmakers  : 188,  400  (and  note),  406,  419,  433  (and 
note),  435,  482,  484,  487,  521. 

Bridgnorth  (Textiles) : 313. 
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Bridgwater  Canal : 221. 

Brighouse  (Textiles) : 380. 

Brighton : 

(Clothing) : 382. 

(Co-operation) : 611. 

(Public  relief  works)  : 567. 

Brisbane  (Engineering) : 148. 

Bristol:  541,  565,  606,  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 485. 

(Clothing) : 328,  383,  384  (and  note),  388. 

(Dooks) : 183,  207,  541. 

(Engineering) : 103, 107. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 458. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping):  199. 

Britannnia  Metal  Smiths  (see  under  Whitesmiths). 
Brixton  (Co-operation) : 611. 

Bromsgrove : 

(Co-operation) : 112, 136,  148, 157,  611. 

(Hardware) : 100, 101,  112,  136,  148,  149,  157,  163, 
611. 

Brushinakers : 490,  491. 

Budgets,  Working  Class  : 504. 

Building  Societies  : 583,  584,  595. 

Building  Societies  Act  (1874)  : 595. 

Building  Trades : 188,  '100-411,  429,  433-436,  462, 
463,  465,  467,  469,  472,  474,  475,  477,  481,  482,  483- 
485,  487,  494,  495,  496,  497,  500,  514,  521,  567,  609, 
612,  623. 

See  also  separately : 

Briokmakers. 

Cabinet  Makers. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Lath  Renders. 

Masons  and  Bricklayers. 

Painters. 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers. 

Slaters. 

Burnley : 

(Building,  &c.) : 494. 

(Co-operation) : 333,  334. 

(Mining) : 21,  53. 

(Road  transport) : 230. 

(Textiles) : 303,  304,  333,  368,  369,  393. 
Burntisland  : 

(Docks) : 183,  215. 

(Mining):  6. 

Burscough  (Watermen,  &c.) : 186,  221. 

Burslem  (Mining) : 21. 

Burton-on-Trent  (Coopers) : 494. 

Bury: 

(Brass  founding) : 104,  148. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  245,  248. 

Butchers  : 421,  426,  448,  490,  601,  608. 

Bute  (Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Cabinet  Makers : 400,  403,  404,  405,  406,  407,  429, 
433,  434,  435,  436,  481,  484,  485,  496,  612,  635. 

Cabs,  Price  of  (see  under  Haclcney  Carriages). 
Calder  River : 202.  (See  also  Aire  and  Colder  Canal). 
Calder  Vale  (Co-operation):  333. 

Cambridge  : 

(Building,  &c.) : 436,  483. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 484. 

Canada : 

(Engineering) : .148. 

(Labour  Statistics  Bureau) : 577. 

(Trade  with) : 187. 

(See  also  Nova  Scotia) 

Canal  Boats  Acts  (1877  and  1884)  : 177,  201. 


Canals  : 533.  (See  also  Rivers  and  Canals.) 

See  also  separately  : 

Aire  and  Calder. 

Bridgwater. 

Leeds  and  Liverpool. 

Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire. 

Peak  Forest. 

Regent’s. 

Rochdale. 

Cannock  Chase  District : 

(Engineering):  99. 

(Mining) : 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 14, 19,  23,  35,  36,  37,  79, 
81,90. 

Cantire  (Mining) : 4. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Emigration  to) : 380. 

Capital : 508,  524,  566. 

Interest  and  profits  on:  504,  508,  509,  514,  523,  524, 
547,  566. 

Cardiff:  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 483. 

(Co-operation):  606. 

(Docks) : 183, 189,  207,  215,  219. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping) : 174, 183,  217,  218  (note),  227,  229. 
Carlisle  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Carmarthen  (Mining) : 74.  (See  also  Anllvracite  Col- 
limes  and  Llanelly/) 

Carnarvon  : 

(Clothing):  325. 

(Printing):  408. 

Carnarvonshire : 

(Clothing) : (see  Carnarvon). 

(Printing) : (see  Carnarvon). 

(Quarrying):  22.  (See  also  Bangor,  Dinorwic,  and 
Pen-yr-Oreedd.) 

Carnoustie  (Clothing) : 324,  392. 

Carpenters : 

Builders’ : 151,  400,  402,  405,  406,  407,  433,  435,  436, 
460,  462,  471,  475,  477,  482,484,  485,  494,  495,  '496, 
500,  565. 

Ship  : 105,  114,  115,  119,  120,  136, 151, 157,  227. 
Carpet  Manufacture:  31S,  347,  379,  380,381,  391. 
Carrickfergus  (Shipbuilding) : 143. 

Cars,  Dray’s,  and  Lorries:  230,  231,  232,  233,  234, 
244,  249, 263,  265,  273,  275,  287,  288,  289,  296, 487. 
Catshill  (Hardware) : 100. 

Certificates : 

Certificates  of  character : (see  Character  Notes). 
Certificates  of  discharge : 200, 216, 217, 218  (and  note). 
Certificates  of  efficiency : 38,  136,  143,  200,  201,  209, 
276. 

Medical  certificates  : 135,  355. 

Chain  Makers  and  Strikers:  100,  101,  118,  132, 
146, 148, 149, 162,  563. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  : 300,  492, 565,  582,  627. 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce : 308,  388. 

Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce : 219. 

Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom : 200, 
216,  223. 

Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce : 347,  388,  498. 

Leicester  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 388. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce : 223,  226,  494,  495, 
627. 

Southampton  Chamber  of  Commerce : 192. 

Channel,  English  (Shipping) : 185,  221. 

Channel  Islands  (Trade  with) : 194. 

Character  Motes  and  Certificates  of  Character : 

136, 144,  147,  153, 276, 286,  565.  (See  also  Certificates 
of  lischarge.) 
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Charity  Organisation  Society : 565,  567. 

Chatham : 

(Government  Stores) : 127. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 122, 151. 

Checkweighers : 84,  35,  38. 

Chelsea : 

(Clothing) : 825. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 107. 

(Labour  Bureau) : 565. 

(Public  Belief  Works) : 567. 

(Boad  Transport) : 231. 

Chemical,  Copper,  and  Salt  Workers : 414-420,  442, 
444-446,  458,  460,  462,  465,  466,  467,  469,  470,471, 
473,  475,  476,  479,  486-488,  494,  496,  516,  521. 

Cheshire : 

(Engineering) : (see  Birkenhead,  Stalybridge,  Stock- 
port). 

(Gas,  Ac.) : (soo  Northwinh). 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 98.  (See  also  Birkenhead,  Bunkmfield, 
Hyde,  Mottrcm,  Stalybridge). 

(Mining) : 4,  7,  20,  25,  40,  43,  47,  48,  49,  51,  53,  79, 
80  (note),  81. 

(Printing) : (see  Stockport). 

(Textiles) : 305,  354,  368,  369  (see  also  Gongleion, 
Macclesfield). 

(Watermen,  &c.) : (see  Birkenhead,  Mersey,  Runcorn, 
Weaver). 

Chesterfield  (Printing,  Ac.) : 408. 

Child  Labour  (see  also  Half-Time  System). 

Ages  of  children  employed:  201,  349,  352,  353,  552. 
Conditions  of  child  labour : 132,  355,  360. 

General  references  to  child  labour : 383,  519. 

Hours  of  children  = 118,  336,  352,  353. 

Numbers  of  children  employed : 354,  467. 

China  (Trade  frith) : 345. 

Chorley  (Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Chowbent  (Engineering) : 99,  107. 

Church  (Textiles) : 369. 

Clackmannan  (Mining) : 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  19,  20,  25,  27, 
52, 76,  77,  78,  87. 

Clarendon  Press : 484. 

Clayton-le-Moors  (Textiles) : 369. 

Cleator  Moor  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Cleveland : 

(Iron  Works) : 97,  100,  108,  110,  114,  117,  122,  147, 
148,  149,  155. 

(Mining) : 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 14,  15,  19, 23,  32,  33,  35, 53, 
58,  67,  69-72,  87,  88. 

Clifton  (Mining) : 21,  25. 

Clitheroe  (Textiles) : 369. 

Clothing  Trades  : 103,  322-334,  338-358,  382-392, 
397-399,  608,  609. 

See  also  separately : 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

Hosiery  Trade. 

Tailoring  Trade. 

Clubs,  Working-men’s : 593. 

Clyde  and  District : 

(Docks) ; 541. 

(Shipbuilding) : 97, 105, 114, 127,  143, 158,  218,  505. 
(Shipping) : 174  (and  note),  185,  200. 

(See  also  Glasgow,  GreenocJc,  Leith.) 

Coachmakers : 400  (and  note),  403,  404,  405,  406,  407, 
428, 433  (and  note),  434,  435,  458,  484,  485. 

Coal  and  Anthracite  Mining  (see  Mining). 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts  (1872  and  1887)  : 
7,  19,  20,  21,  25,  27,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38,  573,  622. 

Coal  Workers  (see  Gas  and  Goal  Workers). 
Coatbridge  (Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Colchester  (Clothing) : 392. 


Coleford  (Quarrying) : 22. 

Collecting  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies). 
Collectivism : 530,  531,  544-548,  566,  624. 
Colne  Vale  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Colonies,  British : 

(Engineering) : 148. 

(Public  Works) : 567. 

(Trade  of) : (see  Canada  a/nd  India). 

(See  also  Canada  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Commerce,  Chambers  of  (see  Chambers). 


Companies  and  Works  (see  also  Co-operative  Societies, 
Omnibuses  and  Tramways,  Railways). 

Building : 

London  Portland  Cement  Company  : 496. 
Painters’  Company:  481. 

Plumbers’  Company : 481. 

Docks : 


Bute  Docks  Company,  Cardiff ; 207,  227. 

Dock  Companies  : 184,  205,  215,  223,  226. 

Dock  Company : 167, 168, 171,  180,  187, 188,  205 
206,207,  226,541.  5 ’ 

Millwall  Dock  Company : 206,  541. 

Begent’s  Canal  and  Dock  Company : 541. 
Southampton  Dook  Company : 169, 170,  226, 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company : 170,  541. 
Tyne  Co-operative  Stevedore  Company : 180. 
Engineering : 

Ouseburn  Co-operative  Engineering  Works : 112. 
Whitfield  Engineering  and  Boilermaking  Works, 
Glasgow:  139. 

Gas  and  Chemical : 

Commercial  Gas  Company : 414, 419, 446, 458, 494. 
Darwen  Corporation  Gasworks : 418.  (See  also 
Barwen.) 


Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company : 414, 416, 4-16  ‘158 
478,  479. 

Oldbury  Alkali  Works : 473,  479. 

St.  Bollox  Chemical  Works  : 476. 


South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company:  414,  416,  420, 
428, 431, 432,  443,  458,  460,  472,  479,  499,  514, 
Toxteth  Park  Works : 458. 


United  Alkali  Company  (see  Associations  of 
Employers). 

Glass,  Pottery  and  Miscellaneous  : 

Oldham  Joint  Stock  Companies : 513. 

West  of  England  China,  Stone,  and  Clav  Com- 
pany : 496. 

Hackney  carriages : 

Hyde  Park  Co-operative  Cab  Company : 242, 289. 
London  Improved  Cab  Company : 248,  275,  284. 
Iron,  Ac. : 


Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Company  : 138,  139. 

Eglinton  Iron  Company : 18,  59. 

Elswick  Iron  Works :'  138,  139,  140,  547 
Hollo  ware  Foundries,  West  Bromwich : 139. 
West  Cumberland  Iron  WorkB : 124. 

Mining : 

Moss  Hall  Colliery  Company : 48. 

Quarrying : 

New  Welsh  Slate  Company : 11, 16. 

Bivers  and  Canals : 

Air  and  Calder  Company : 228. 

Kingston-on-Hnll  Eiver  and  Dook  Company : 183. 
Lighterage  Co-operative  Association  : 181. 

Trent  Navigation  Company:  178,  221,  228. 
Union  Lighterage  Company  : 160. 

Victoria  Steamboat  Association :.  174, 185. 
Watermen’s  Company : 203,  204,  221. 
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Companies  and  Works— continued. 

Shipbuilding : 

Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Companv  • 
111,122,139,514  J 

Shipping : 

Aberdeen  Shipping  Company : 223. 

Allan  Line : 184, 187, 205,  215,  223,  226. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  : 227. 
Cardiff  Boarding  Masters’  Guarantee  Association : 
217. 

Carron  Shipping  Company : 223. 

Dundee  Shipping  Company : 223. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company : 223. 
Hermitage  Shipping  Company : 223. 

Irongate  and  St.  Katherine’s  Wharf  Shipping 
Company:  223. 

Lloyd’s  Shipping:  200. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company : 227. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 215. 

Shaw  Savill  and  Company : 227. 

Wilson-Hill  Line:  187. 

Textiles : 

African  Mill  Company : 333. 

Harle  Syke  Commercial  Company,  Burnley 
(cotton) : 333. 

Companies  Acts  (1862  and  1886):  181,287. 
Compensation  for  Accidents  (apart  from  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act  and  Organisations) : 6,  52,  127, 
138,  139,  207,  208,  210,  211,  277,  280,  361,  363,  475. 

Competition  : 

Foreign : 28.  124,  194,  199,  212,  230,  265,  343,  344, 
345,  346,  365,  426,  458,  460,  461,  524,  527,  548,  632. 
General  references  to : 542,  545  , 547,  617. 

Home:  28,  112, 171, 199,  212,  217.  242,  245,  249,  273, 
333,  348,  405,  429,  451,  455,  462,  463.  524,  532,  567. 
JewiBh  : 324,  327,  340, 403,  436,  485. 

Men  and  boys,  of : 101, 104,  212,  230,  273,  392,  397, 
412,  481,  496. 

Men  and  women,  of : 101,  317,  392,  496,  636. 
Conciliation  : 66,  80,  81,  82,  85,  86,  108, 148, 153,  154, 
155,  215,  217,  221,  222,  223,  226,  227,  284,  293,  294, 
300,  385,  386,  387,  388,  389,  395,  483,  484,  492,  493, 
494,  496,  622,  625-629. 

(See  also  Joint  Boards.) 

Confectioners  : 357,  477,  490,  493,  516,  608,  609. 
Congleton  (Textiles)  380. 

Congresses : 

Co-operative  Congress,  Manchester,  1830  : 617. 
Dockers’  Union  Congress,  October  1890 : 193. 

Paris  Congress,  1889  : 516. 

Trades  Union  Congresses : 505,  549,  575,  622. 

1868  (Manchester) : 622. 

1869  (Birmingham) : 622. 

1871  (London) : 622. 

1872  (Nottingham)  : 622. 

1873  (Leeds)  = 622. 

1874  (Sheffield):  622. 

1875  (Glasgow) : 622. 

1877 : 155. 

1888  (Bradford):  528,622. 

1889  (Dundee) : 528. 

1890  (Liverpool) : 194,  528. 

1891  (Newcastle) : 528. 

1892  (Glasgow) : 528,  622. 

Parliamentary  Committee : 164,  527,  558,  618,  622, 
637. 

Conseils  de  Prud'hommes : 629. 


Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act 

(18  75)  : 164, 165,  229  (and  note),  302.  399.  502,  622, 
637. 

“ Contracting  out  ” (see  under  Employers’  Inability 
Act  and  Merchant  Shipping  Acts). 

Contracts,  Notice  of  termination  of  (see  Notice). 

Co-operation : 

Co-operative  distribution : 18, 113, 180,  490,  512. 
Arguments  for : 334. 

Arguments  against : 599. 

Experience  of : 

Successful:  18.  113,  334,  430,  598,  600,  601,  602, 
603,  604,  605,  606,  630,  631. 

Unsuccessful : 113, 146,  598,  601,  605. 

Co-operative  production : 17,  112, 180,  181,  429,  490. 
512,  513,  531,  610,  624. 

Arguments  for : 112, 180,  333,  429. 

Arguments  against : 333,  429. 

Experience  of : 181. 

Successful:  17,  L12,  333,  429,  611,  612,  613, 
614. 

Unsuccessful:  17, 112, 180,  333,  429,  512,  611. 
General  references  to:  505,  506,  511-513,  531,  545, 
547,  615-618,  624. 

Profit-sharing,  Comparison  of,  with:  513,  613. 

Trades  Unions,  Attitude  of,  towards  (see  Trade 
Unionism). 

Wages,  Effect  of,  on : 506. 

Co-operative  Piece-work  System  : 171, 173, 180. 
Co-operative  Societies : 242,  583,  584,  597-614,  623, 
630,  631,  634,  635,  636. 

Employers’  Associations,  Relations  with : 581. 
Trades  Unions,  Relations  with : 618,  624,  630.  (see 
also  Go-operation,  Experience  of). 

Co-operative  Union  : 513,  527,  531,  549,  611,  617. 

Parliamentary  Committee : 618. 

Coopers  : 400  (and  note),  403,  404,  406,  407,  433  (and 
note),  434,  435,  436,  460,  482,  484,  494,  496. 
Copenhagen  (Co-operation) .-  606. 

Copper  Workers  (see  Chemical,  Copper  and  Salt 
Workers). 

Cork : 460,  462,  467,  482. 

(Baking) : 425,  429,  452,  462,  465. 

(Building,  &c.):  484,  571,  575. 

(Clothing) : 325,  383. 

(Co-operation):  429. 

(Railways) : 299. 

Cork-cutters:  490. 

Com  Mills:  351,  489,  490,  598,  608. 

Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act  (1889) : 358. 

Cotton  Manufacture : 303-307,  315,  317,  319,  321, 
333,  336,  345,  347,  354,  358,  359, 360, 365, 367,  368-371, 
375,  387,  389,  390,  392,  393,  396,  521,  527. 

Councils : (see  separately), 

Chambers  of  Commerce. 

County  Councils. 

Labour  Councils. 

Town  Councils. 

Trade  Councils. 

Councils  of  Conciliation  Act  (1867) : 289. 

County  Councils : 463,  535. 

London  County  Council : 203,  273,  505,  509,  535,  541, 
543,  547,  565,  567,  620. 

Coventry  (Building,  &c.) : 485. 

Cradley  Heath  (Hardware) : 100, 118, 162,  563. 

Crewe  (Railways) : 243. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (1871) : 622. 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act 
(1887) : 229. 

3 C 4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


u Crimping  ” : 200.  210. 

Cromer  (Building,  &c.):  401. 

Croimnelin  (Mining) : 3. 

Croydon:  027. 

(Road  Transport) : 230,  243,  245. 

Crumpsall  (Co-operation) : 008. 

Cumberland : 

(Docks) : (see  Whitehaven). 

(Engineering) : 09, 100.  (See  also  Whitehaven). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 108,  114,  122, 124,  147-149. 

(Mining) : 4,  25,  43.  79,  80  (note). 

(Textiles)  (see  Holme). 

Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1852-3) : 200. 
Cutlery  Trades : 102,  112, 118,  140, 148. 155. 

See  also  separately : 

Blade  Forgers  and  Strikers. 

File  Gutters. 

Grinders. 

Knife  Cutlers. 

Cwmaman  Collieries  : 19  (note). 

Cfartha  Iron  Woi'ks : 148. 

Dangerous  Employment:  27.  39.  42-44,  185.  194.. 
205,  252.  355,  459,  502. 

Darwen : 


(Gas,  &c.) : 414,  410,  418,  443. 

(Textiles) : 369,  393. 

Death  dues : 431. 

Deductions  : 7, 12,  34,  04,  80,  98,  99. 101, 102, 127,  173 
176,  200,  234,  239,  240,  243,  259,  279,  319,  330,  369’ 
407,  413,  420,  427,  490,  559. 

Denton  (Engineering) : 99,  107. 

Deptford : 

(Docks,  &c.) : 215. 

(Government  Stores) : 547. 

(Road  Transport)  -.  230,  241. 

Derby:  627. 

(Brass  Founding) : 104. 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Ooachbuilding) : 428. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 107. 

Derbyshire : 

(Clothing) : 383,  385.  (See  also  Derby,  Ilkeston.) 
(Coach  Building,  &c.) : (see  Derby). 

(Co-operation):  17. 

(Engineering) : (see  Derby). 


(Iron,  &c.) : 98.  (See  also  Derby,  Glossop,  Biddings.) 
(Mining) : 2-6,  9,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  35,  30  43 
51,  79,  80  (and  note),  81,  88,  90.  ’ ’ 

(Printing) : (see  Chesterfield,  Derby). 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Derbj). 

(Textiles) : 305,  368,  309. 

Derwent  Co-operative  Flour  Mills  : 608. 
Devonport:  547 
(Engineering) : 107. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  107. 

Devonshire : 

(Pottery)  (see  Bovey  Tracey). 

(Textiles):  388. 

Dewsbury : 

(Co-operation):  333. 

(Textiles) : 333,  380. 

Dinorwic  Quarries : 83. 


Dispute  Funds  (see  under  Benefits). 
Distress  Funds  (see  under  Benefits). 
Dividing  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies). 
Dock  House : 188. 


Docks,  Wharves  and  Warehouses:  100-17‘i  iwa 
182-181.,  187-189,  192-194. 199, 205-20?, 211-215  9, o’ 
223, 226,  420,  541.  il9> 

Docks  and  Wharves  (London):  100-1 73, 180  1 85>-i 
187,  188,  192-194,  199,  205-207,211,  210*21 4 
223,  220,  227,  229, 541 . ’ 

Albert  Docks:  108,171,180,18-1,187  188  99R 
227,  229,  541.  ’ ***• 

Carron  Wharf:  207,  223,  229. 

Hay’^s  Wharf:  108,  173,  187,  205,  207,  228,  288 

Hermitage  Wharf:  223,  229. 

India  Docks  : 168,  171,  187, 188,  205.  207  00 q 
541.  ’ “ ’ 

Irongate  Wharf:  223. 

Joint  Committee  Docks  : 107, 108, 171-173  187 
188,  215,220,  541.  (See  also  Albert,  India' 
London,  St.  Katharine’s,  Tilbury,  Vietwia 
Docks.) 

Limehonse  Dock  : 541 . 

London  ^Docks : 108.  171,  187,  188,  205,  207, 

Millwftll  Docks : 108,  171,  184,  187,  188,  206 
211,213.  215,  220,  541. 

Oliver's  Wharf:  627. 

Poplar  Dock,  Blackb  all : 541. 

Ratcliff  Free  Trade  Wharf : 184, 187,  205. 

St.  Bride's  Wharf:  173.  226. 

St.  Katharine’s  Dock:  108,  187,  188,  226, 


St.  Katharine’s  Wharf:  223. 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks:  107, 108,  170-172 
184,  187,  188,  541. 

Tilbury  Docks  : 108,  188,  220,  541. 

Victoria  Docks : 127,  108,  171,  180,  184.  188 
226,  229,  541. 


Dockyard  Labourers  : 97,  105,  122. 124,127. 

Dockyards,  Government .-  97,  122, 124, 120  127  143 
1-14, 547.  ’ 


Dortmund  (Mining) : 28. 

Dover  (Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Dowlais : 

(Iron,  &o.) : 148. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Down,  County  : (Textiles) : 370. 
Drogheda  (Docks) : 183,  215. 

Dublin : 460,  027. 

(Building,  &c.) : 403,  435,  436,  482,  495. 
(Clothing) : 325,  341,  383. 

(Docks) : 183,  215. 

(Engineering):  103,  107. 

(Miscellaneous) : 425,  452,  490. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408,  437,  438,  405. 
(Railways)  : 299. 

(Road  Transport) : 230,  245-247,  288,  289. 
Dudley:  627. 

(Co-operation):  611. 

(Engineering) : 99, 107. 

(Hardware) : 118, 148,  149,  Gil. 

(Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 
(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Dumbarton  (Printing,  &c.) : 408. 
Dumbartonshire  (Mining):  4. 

Dumfries : 

(Building,  &c.) : 402. 

(Clothing) : 341,  383. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Dumfriesshire  (Mining) : 4. 

Dundalk  (Bakers):  422. 
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Dundee : 528,  627. 

(Brass  founding) : 148,  565. 

(Building,  &c.) : 402. 

(Clothing) : 325,  341,  383. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping) : 174,  229. 

(Textiles) : 311,  318,  343,  347,  351,  354,  357,  359,  376- 
378,  388,  392,  395.  ’ 

Dunkinfield  (Iron,  &c.) : 98. 

Dunston  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Durham  (City) : 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Co-operation):  608. 

(Iron,  &c.)  : 98, 107. 

(Printing,  dec.) : 408. 

(Textiles) : 380. 

Durham  (County) : 476. 

(Building,  &c.) : (see  Gateshead,  Hartlepool). 
(Clothing) : (see  DurJum,  (Oily),  Shields). 

(Docks) : (see  Stoohton,  Sunderland,  Tyne,  Wear). 
(Engineering)  : 64,  99,  107,  148,  565.  (See  also 
Hartlepool,  Jarrow,  Stoclcton,  Sunderland.) 

(Glass  works) : (see  Seulurn  Harbour). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 97,  100,  114,  148.  (See  also  Durham 
(City),  Gateshead,  Hartlepool,  West  Hartlepool,  South 
Shields,  Stoclcton,  Sunderland,  Tyne  District.) 
(Mining) : 1,  3 (and  note),  4-8,  14,  19-21,  25,  27,  31, 
33,  37,  40-43,  45,  47-49,  51,  53,  58.  63-68,  72,  80 
(note),  87 , 88,  90, 91, 93, 565.  (See  also  Sdhsworih.) 
(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Felling -on-Tyne,  Gateshead, 
Hartlepool,  Sunderland). 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Gateshead,  Hartlepool,  Stoclcton, 
Sunderland,  Tees,  Tyne,  Wear). 

(Shipping) : (see  Hartlepool,  Stoclcton,  Sunderland, 
Tyne). 

(Textiles) : (see  Barnard  Oastle,  Durham  (City)). 

Dutch  Beggar  Colonies  : 567. 

Dutch  Free  Labour  Colonies : 567. 

Dyeing  Industry:  314,  337,  357,  373,  392. 

Dysart  Colliery : 6. 

Ealing  (Clothing) : 325. 

Early  Closing  Association:  490. 

South  London  Voluntary : 460. 

Early  Closing  for  Shops : 453-456,  490. 
Eastbourne  (Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

Eastburn  (Iron,  &o.) : 98, 107. 

Ebbw  Vale : 

Collieries : 9. 

Iron  works : 139, 148. 

Eccles  (Co-operation) : 636. 

Edinburgh:  627. 

(Building,  &o.) : 402,  435,  496. 

(Clothing) : 325,  383. 

(Confectioners) : 490. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Road  transport) : 230.  245,  247.  248,  262,  288. 
(Shipbuilding) : .105. 

Education  Acts  (see  Elementary  Education). 

Education  (Scotland)  Act  (1883)  : 352. 

Egham  Labour  Bureau.:  565. 

Eglinton  Iron  Works : 18,  59. 

(Co-operation) : 18. 

Eight  Hours'  Day:  622. 

Arguments  for : 

Economic : 25,  26,  122,  123, 192,  195,  262,  265,  267, 
343,  344,  458,  459,  522-524. 

/ 76278. 


Eight  Hours’  Day — continued. 

Arguments  for — continued. 

Non-economic : 23,  24,  20,  117,  122,  123,  192,  195. 
197,  262,  267,  343,  344,  458,  459,  522,  525. 
Arguments  against : 

Economic : 28-30,  124, 125, 192,  194,  195,  197, 19b. 

263, 268, 271,  345,  346,  460,  461,  522-524. 
Non-economic:  27,  30, 116,  124,  125, 192, 195,  268, 
271, 272,  345,  346,  460,  461. 

Extent  of  desire  for : 23,  27,  31,  32,  61, 74.  77  80  121 
^2-!98,  242,  252,  261-263,  266-270,  300,  343,’  347! 
458,  460,  462,  487,  527,  528,  622. 

Methods  of  adopting : 

Legislative.:  32,  126,  194,  196,  265,  270,  271,  462 
526,  622. 

Local  Option,  subject  to:  32, 126, 194,  270,  462, 

Trade  Option,  subject  to:  32,  126,  194,  265, 
347, 462,  527,  622. 

Universal  and  compulsory:  29,  32.  126.  194 
265,  270,  347,  462,  527. 

Voluntary:  32,  126,  194,  196,  198,  265,  270,  347 
462,  526. 

M^h,od^of  aPP17ing  tl)e  principle:  31,  Gl,  80,  193, 
264, 269, 460, 527,  622.  ’ ’ ’ 

Eight  Hours'  League  : 31. 

Elementary  Education  Acts  (1870  & 1876):  34 

134,  201,  354. 

Elswick  Iron  Works  : 138-140,  547. 

Emigration:  144,  482,  546,  566.  (See  also  under 
Benefits). 

Emigration  Funds  (see  under  Benefits). 

Employed : (see  separately), 

Associations  of. 

Hours  of. 

Housing  of. 

Mortality  of,  in  various  trades. 

Relations  among  (see  Unionists  and  Non-  Unionists) 
Relations  with  employers. 

Wages  of. 

Employers : 

Associations  of  (see  Associations). 

Landlords,  as : 59,  240,  286,  367. 

Liability  of  (see  Employers'  Licibility  Act). 

Relations  with  employed  (see  B,elations). 

Employers  and  Workmen  Act  (1875) : 211. 
Employers’  Liability  Act  (1880  : 

Amendments  suggested : 56,  141,  211,  281.  362.  475 
558, 622.  ’ 

Application  of  the  Act : 211,  558,  622. 

“ Common  employment  ” doctrine : 56,  141,  211 
(and  note),  281,  362,  475,  558,  622. 

Contracting  out:  53,  90,  138-140,  206,211,  279,  281 
362,  472, 473,  475,  558,  622. 

“ Contributory  negligence  ” doctrine:  211  (and  note), 
362,  473. 

General  references:  144,  153,  200,  206,  211,  223 
475,490. 

Insurance  on  part  of  Employers:  40,  53.  206.  211 
279,231,  473-475. 

Operation  of  the  Act : 42,  53,  138,  211,  281,  361,  474 
475. 

Prosecutions  under  the  Act:  53,  138,  213,  279,291. 
361,  475. 

Employment : (see  separately), 

Dangerous. 

Irregular. 


Unhealthy. 

Enderby  (Clothing) : 634. 

Enfield  (Engineering) : 103. 

Engineering  Trade : 97,  106,  107,  111,  112, 114,  116 
119-122,  T26,  130,  136,  139,  143-145,  148-150,  155’ 
157-159,  462,  487,  521,  565-567. 
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Eneinemen,  Boilermen  and  Firemen  : 99, 107,108, 
110,  111,  181, 122, 126, 136, 143, 145, 148,  149, 155. 


Enquiry  Notes  (see  Character  Notes). 

Eston  (Iron,  &c.) : 109. 

Evictions : 94,  286. 

Examinations : 38, 127, 136,  143,  204,  275,  276. 
Exeter:  627. 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Exports : 28, 189,  228,  328,  562. 

Factories  and  Workshops,  Regulation  of  (see  under 
Factory  and  Workshop  Ads,  and  under  Inspection , 
Municipalisation  and  Sanitation). 

Factory  and  Workshop 'Acts  (1878  ancl  1891): 
39, 129-136,  205,  276,  335-337,  339,  340,  349-356,  359, 
466,  467,  470,  527,  547,  549,  553,  555,  573,  575,  577, 
618,  622,  631. 

Fail-  Contract  Clauses : 463. 

False  Marking : 145. 

Farnworth  (Engineering) : 99,  107 . 

Federations  of  Associations  (see  Associations). 
Felling-on-Tyne  (Co-operation) : 429. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 429. 

Fife: 

(Docks) : (see  Burntisland). 

(Mining) : 1,  3-6,  9,  19—21,  23,  25,  27,  32,  35,  36,  52, 
59,  76-78,  87.  (See  also  Burntisland  and  Dysart.) 
File  Cutters : 112, 118, 121, 145. 

Finedon : 

(Clothing) : 611. 

(Co-operation) : 611. 

Fines  (see  Deductions). 

Fishing  Industry:  174,  181, 185, 195,  200,  217,  227, 
406. 

Fleckney  (Clothing) : 330. 

Foleshill  (Clothing) : 323. 

Foreign  Competition  (see  under  Competition). 
Foreign  Trade : 524,  546,  548,  566,  620.  (See  aiso 
Fxports  and  Imports.) 

Foreigners,  Employment  of:  205,  212,  215-218  (and 
note),  227,  327,  485,  500. 

Forest  of  Dean : 

(Mining) : SO  (and  notes),  81. 

(Quarrying) : 22,  82. 

Forfar : 

(Engineering) : 103. 

(Textiles) : 311,  347,  351,  354,  357,  377,  395. 

Forth : 

(Docks)  (see  Leith). 

(Shipbuilding)  (see  Leith). 

(Shipping) : 174.  (See  also  Leith.) 

France:  343. 

(Engineering) : 148. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 124. 

(Mining) : 28. 

(Textiles) : 524. 

Friendly,  Benefit,  Benevolent,  Collecting, 
Dividing,  Insurance,  Provident  and  Relief 
Societies : 40,  41,  45-55, 122,  200,  206, 208, 243, 373, 
458,  472,  558,  559,  567,  569,  583-594,  623,  632,  633. 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters : 27,  52,  476,  587. 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Provident 
Society:  243. 

Birmingham  and  District  Clerks’  Association : 594. 
Birmingham  Central  Tramways  Mutual  Benefit 
Society:  243. 

Caledonian  Servants’  Friendly  Society : 243. 
Croydon  Tramways  Sick  and  Benefit  Society : 243. 
Derbyshire  Miners’  Benefit  Society : 51. 

Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Friendly 
Society : 243. 


Friendly,  &c.,  Societies — continued. 

Elswick  Works  Accident  Compensation  Fund : 
139. 

Farriers’  Friendly  Society:  590. 

Gardeners’  Friendly  Society : 590. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  Workmen’s  Pro- 
vident Societies : 478,  479. 

Glasgow,  Messrs.  Allan’s  Accident  Fund : 206. 

» Great  Eastern  Railway  Accident  Fund : 279. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Provident  Society  and 
Pension  Fund : 243. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Sick  Fund : 243. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Sick  Fund: 
243. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Superannua- 
tion Fund : 243,  279. 

Great  Western  Railway  Engine  Drivers’  and  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Society : 243. 

Hollo  ware  Foundries,  West  Bromwich,  Mutual 
Benefit  Society:  139. 

Journeymen  Bakers’  Pension  Society : 476. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Society : 40,  45,  47-49,  51. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Insurance 
Society : 279. 

Leith  Maritime  Disasters  Fund : 208. 

Liverpool  Clerks’  Association : 594. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Assuranco 
Company : 279,  281. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Provident  and 
Pension  Society : 243. 

London  and  Suburban  Railways  Officials’  Asso- 
ciation : 594. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Insurance  Society : 279. 

Low  Hall  Colliery  Sick  and  Burial  Society : 46-48. 

Manchester  Unity  of  tho  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows:  52,  476,  587. 

Manchester  Warehousemen’s  and  Clerks’  Provident 
Association : 594. 

Metropolitan  Cab  Proprietors’  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation: 287. 

Metropolitan  Cab  Proprietors’  Strike  Fund  Asso- 
ciation: 287. 

Metropolitan  Foremen  Tailors’  Association  : 594. 

Midland  District  Miners’  Fatal  Accident  Relief 
Society:  40,  41,  45,  47-49,  51. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Sick  and  Super- 
annuation Funds : 243. 

Midland  Railway  Friendly  Society : 243,  279. 

Midland  Railway  Superannuation  Fund  Asso- 
ciation: 243. 

Millwall  Docks  Mutual  Insurance  Scheme:  206, 

211. 

Miners’  Central  Association : 55. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Miners’  Per- 
manent Provident  Society : 40,  41,  47,  51. 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  Provident 
Society:  243. 

North  Staffordshire  Miners’  Benefit  Society : 51. 

North  Staffordshire  Tramways  Sick  and  Mutual 
Benefit  Society : 243. 

North  Wales  Miners’  Benefit  Society : 51. 

Northampton  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Association  : 
594. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Minors’  Permanent 
Relief  Fund  Friendly  Society : 40-42,  45,  47-49, 
51,  53,  58. 

Oldbury  Alkali  Works’  Provident  Society ; 473, 
479. 

Shipping  Federation  Benefit  Fund : 216. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Shipwrecked  Mariners : 208. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works  Workmen’s  Super- 
annuation Fund : 432,  472  (and  note). 
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Friendly,  &c.,  Societies— continued. 

South  Side  of  the  Thames  Foremen’s  Society : 594. 
Stationers’  Friendly  Society : 590. 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Mutual  Aid  Fund : 206. 
Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Company 
Superannuation  and  Pension  Insurance  Fund  • 
139,  140. 

Thorncliffe  and  Buckingham  Miners’  Permanent 
Relief  Society : 40,  46-43,  50. 

United  Operative  Bricklayers’  Trade,  Accident 
and  Burial  Society : 472. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Miners’  Permanent 
Relief  Society : 40,  41,  45,  47-49,  50. 

Whitfield  Works  (Glasgow)  Infirmary  and  Inci- 
dental Fund : 139. 

Widncs  District  Chemical  Works  Workmen’s 
Provident  Societies : 479. 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875) : 559,  583,  585  589. 
593-595,  619. 

Friendly  Society  Benefits  (see  Benefits). 

Funds  (see  Benefits). 

Funeral  Funds  (soo  undor  Benefits). 

“ Gain-Sharing  ” : 518. 

Galashiels  (Textiles):  317. 

Galgate  (Textiles) : 380. 

Garston  (Docks) : 183,  207,  215. 

Gas  and  Coal  Workers  : 414-420,  426,  428,  '130-432, 
442,  443,  410.  458,  460  (and  note),  461,  462,  465,  467, 
471-473,  475,  478, 479, 482, 486-188,  404-199,  514,  516, 
521,  567. 

Gas  Supplies,  Mnnicipalisation  of:  537,  547. 
Gateshead : 

(Building,  &c.) : 436. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

(Hardware)  : 148. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 429. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(See  also  Tyne  District.) 

Germany : 

(Clothing) : 328,  345. 

(Glass  bottle  making) : 460. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 124. 

(Labour  Colonies) : 567. 

(Mining) : 28. 

(Railways) : 532. 

(Textiles):  345. 

Glamorganshire : 

(Chemical  Works) : 441,  446.  (See  also  Swansea.) 
(Docks)  : (seo  Barry,  Cardiff,  Penarth). 

(Mining) : 19.  (Seo  also  Alerdaro,  Merthyr,  Neath, 
Rhondda  Valley,  and  Swansea.) 

(Shipping) : (see  Cardiff,  Swansea). 

Glasgow : 502,  528,  609,  618,  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 402,  435,  483—185. 

(Clothing) : 325,  383. 

(Co-operation:  112. 

(Docks) : 169-172,  183,  181,  189,  192,  205,  206,  212, 
213j  215,  229. 

(Engineering)  : 103 

(Iron,  &c.) : 108,  112,  139, 189. 

(Miscellaneous) : 451,  490. 

(Printing,  &o.) : 408,  409,  439,  465,  469,  484. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  249,  273,  288. 

(Shipbuilding) : 151, 164, 189,  218,  505,  620. 
(Shipping) : 174,  200,  217,  218  (note),  227,  229. 

(See  also  Clyde.) 

Glass  Bottle  Makers  : 421-423,  426-429,  447-449, 
451,  452,  458,  460,  467,  481,  489-491.  494.  496.  521, 
Glossop  (Iron,  &c.) : 98. 

Gloucester : 627. 


Gloucestershire : 

(Clothing) : (see  Bristol). 

(Docks) : (see  Bristol). 

(Gas,  &c.) : (see  Bristol). 

(Mining) : 16,  43.  (See  also  Forest  of  Bean). 

(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Bristol). 

(Quarrying) : 11,  22.  (See  also  Coleford  and  Forest  of 
Bean. 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Bristol.) 

(Shipping) : (see  Bristol.) 

(Tin-plate  works) : 147, 148. 

Glovers : 383,  384. 

Glynrhonwy  Quarries : 83. 

Goole : 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 202. 

(Watermen,  &c.) : 228. 

Goole  Bight : 202. 

Gosport:  547. 

Government  Departments : 265,  547. 

See  also  separately : 

Arsenals. 

Dockyards. 

Ordnance  Store  and  Manufacture. 

Post  Office. 

Great  Harwood  (Textiles) : 369. 

Greenock  : 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  245,  288. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  218. 

(Shipping) : 229. 

(See  also  Clyde.) 

Greenwich:  627. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  241. 

Grimsby : 627. 

(Co-operation):  112. 

(Fishing) : 200. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 1 12. 

Grinders  : 102, 112, 121, 126,  130,  134, 137. 

Grocers : 477,  481,  489,  490,  516,  601,  606. 

Guisely  (Textiles) : 308. 

Hackney  Carnage  Acts : 284.  (Seo  also  Metropolitan 
Public  Carnage  Act.) 

Hackney  Carriages : 280,  241,  244,  248,  265, 273-275, 
284,  287-289,  293/294,  296,  297,  301,  594. 

Price  of  cabs : 273,  275,  284,  287,  288,  296,  297. 
Privilege  system : 242,  275,  285. 

Hackney  Wick  (Confectionery) : 332, 

Halesowen  : 

(Co-oporation) : 113. 

(Hardware) : 97, 100,  113. 

Half-holidays : 116, 249,  457,  490. 

Half-time  System : 

Arguments  for : 354. 

Arguments  against:  354,  552. 

Prevalence  of:  354,  467. 

Halifax:  627. 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Co-operation) : 333,  334. 

(Corn mills):  351. 

(Engineering):  103. 

(Printing,  &c.):  408. 

(Railways):  291. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Textiles) : 312,  333,  337,  351,  354,  356,  357,  373, 380.  • 
Hamburg : 

(Co-operation) : 606. 

(Trade  with)  • 28. 

Hamilton  (Printing,  &c .) : 408. 
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Hammersmith  (Clothing) : 325. 

Hanley  : 

(Pottery):  501. 

(Printing,  Ao.) : 408. 

Hardware  Trades  : 145,  521. 

See  also  separately : 

Chainmakers  and  Strikers. 

Lock  and  Key  Smiths. 

Nailmakers. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Workers. 

Hartlepool : 

(Building,  Ac.) : 494. 

(Engineering) : 103, 120 
(Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 107. 

(Printing,  Ac.) : 111. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  150. 

(Shipping) : 227. 

Hartlepool  West  (Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 107. 

Hartley  Colliery:  96. 

Haslingden  (Textiles) : 303,  304,  369. 

Hatters  : 383. 

Hawick  : 

(Clothing) : 323,  341. 

(Textiles) : 317,  392. 

Hebburn  (Chemical  Works) ; 476. 

Hebden  Bridge  (Co-operation) : 597,  613. 
Heckmondwike  : 

(Clothing) : 608. 

(Co-operation) : 608. 

(Textiles) : 380. 

Higham  Ferrers  (Clothing) : 383. 

Hinckley  (Clothing) : 330,  392. 

Holidays  : 104, 116, 185,  186,  218,  230,  240,  246,  247, 
249, 498,  506,  521.  (See  also  Half-holidays.) 

Holland  (Labour  and  Beggar  Colonies) : 567. 

Holme  (Textiles) : 380. 

Holmfirth  (Printing,  Ac.) : 408. 

Home  Work  101,  327,  631. 

Hoogstraeten  Labour  Colonies  : 567. 

Horbury  (Textiles) : 380. 

Hosiery  Manufacture  (Wages)  Act,  1874:  330. 
Hosiery  Trade  : 322,  323,  326-330,  332,  338,  339,  342, 
343,  345, 347,  348  , 351,  357,  365,  383-386,  388,  397, 
609,  631. 

Hospitals,  Municipalisation  of:  540. 

Hours  : 

General  references  to : 505,  520-529,  567. 

Hours  in  the  various  Trades : 

Li  Building  and  Cognate  Trades:  115,  433-436, 
458-462,  483-485,  496,  500. 

In  Cars,  Drays,  and  Lorries:  230,  233,  244,  249, 
273,  288. 

In  Clothing  Trades:  338-347,  348,  365,  383,  384, 
392,  631. 

In  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses:  167,  168, 
170, 182-184, 192-194,215,  226. 

In  Engineering  Trades : 114, 119-126, 153. 

In  Gas,  Coal,  and  Chemical  Trades : 430,  442-446, 
458-462,  482, 487,  496,  498,  499. 

In  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades : 425, 
447-462,  490,  567,  631. 

In  Hackney  Carriages : 244, 248,  275,  288. 

In  Iron,  Steel,  and  Hardware  Trades : 100,  104, 
114, 116-126, 147, 148. 

In  Mines  : 4,  5, 19-21,  23-32,  61,  64.,  74,  76,  77, 80. 
In  Omnibuses  and  Tramways:  230,  231,242,  244- 
247, 261-265,  273,  283,  296,  298. 

In  Printing  and  Cognate  Trades : 409,  410, 
437-441,  458,  462, 483,  484,  631 . 

In  Quarries ; 22,  80,  83. 


Hours— continu  id. 

Hours  in  the  various  Trades — continued. 

In  Railways : 238,  250-260, - 267-272,  291,  294,  296, 
300,  524,  532,  566. 

In  Rivers  and  Canals  : 186, 197,  198,  221,  228. 

In  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades : 114-116, 
119-127, 152, 153, 160.. 

In  Shipping  : 185, 195,  196,  217,  218. 

In  Textile  Trades : 335-337,  343-348,  377,  380, 392. 
612. 


Hours  of  Boys  (see  under  Boy  Labour). 

Irregularity  of  Employment  (see  Irregularity). 
Limitation  of  Hours : 198,275, 508, 509, 522-526, 565. 
Early  closing  (see  Ecurly  Closing). 

Eight  hours’  day  (see  Eight  Hoars'  Bay). 

Nine  hours’  day : 197,  269. 

Ton  hours’  day : 124,  252,  260,  267-270,  272,  300, 
462. 


Twelve  hours’  day : 269. 

Night  work  (see  Night  Worle). 

Overtime  (see  Overtime). 

Recent  reductions  in  hours : 20,  21,  25,  114,  119. 
122, 160, 170,  217,  218,  226,  231,245,  246, 249, 252, 
258,  260,  273,  298,  300,  338-340,  342,  409,  435, 
439,  444,  449,  455,  498,  500,  523,  524,  566,  567 
Sunday  work  (see  Sunday  Worle). 

House  Painters  (see  Painters ). 

Housing  of  Employed : 59,  103,  240,  286,  367,  539 
(See  also  under  Allowances.) 

Huddersfield  (Co-operation) : 333,  606,  611. 
(Engineering) : 107. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  231,  245-247,  273. 

(Textiles):  308, 809, 316-318,  332, 333, 356,  372-375, 518. 
Hull : 219,  222,  260,  598,  627. 

(Building,  Ac.) : 406,  407,  485. 

(Co-operation):  598. 

(Docks) : 169,  183,  219. 

(Engineering) : 103,  120. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 147. 

(Miscellaneous) : 421,  425,447,449,  450,  452  , 490,  49], 
496, 598.  ' 


(Printing,  Ac.) : 408,  484. 

(Road  transport) : 245. 
(Shipbuilding) : 105,  127, 151,  155. 
(Shipping) .-  200,  202,  217,  227. 
(Watermen,  Ac.) : 186,  221. 

(See  also  Humber.) 


Humber  (Docks) : (see  Hull,  Kivgston-upon-Hull). 
(Shipbuilding) : (see  Goole,  Hull.) 

(Shipping) : 174.  (See  also  Hull.) 

(Watermen,  Ac.) : 177-179, 191, 197, 198,  201,  209,  221. 
223,  228.  (See  also  Goole,  Hull). 

Hyde  (Iron,  Ao.) : 98,  99, 107. 

Ilkeston  (Clothing) : 339. 

Immigration,  Alien : 561,  572. 

Imports  : 187, 189,  460. 

Income,  National : 504. 

Income  Tax : 547,  616,  620. 

Progressive:  431. 

Incompetent  Workmen,  Employment  of : 153. 
(Docks,  Ac.) : 205,  221. 

(Engineering,  Ao.) : 136,  143. 

(Mines) : 34,  38. 

(Road  transport) : 275,  298. 

(Shipbuilding):  143. 

(Shipping) : 217,  218  (note),  227. 


India  (Cotton  trade) : 345. 
(Public  works) : 567. 

(Silk  trade) : 379. 

(See  also  Bengal.) 
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Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts  (1867 
and  1876)  : 112, 181,  584, 595,  600,  612,  613,  618. 


Industrial  Partnership : 428,  512-514, 518, 624.  (Sec 
also  Co-operation.) 


Inquests  : 34, 131,  141,  276. 

Inspection  : 464. 

Complaints  as  to  inspection:  36,  39,  129,  130,  136. 

201,350,351,  357,453,469. 

Inspection  of  mines : 35-38. 

Inspection  by  miners : 35-37. 

Government  inspection:  36-38. 

Number  of  inspectors : 36, 136,  356-358,  469,  556. 
Present  system  of  inspection : 35-37,  39,  129,  132, 
136,  138,  201,  276,  349,  355,  357,  358,  469,  556. 
Suggestions  : 136,  201,  466,  470. 

Additional  powers  for  inspectors:  129,  130,  350. 
351,  355,  470. 

Extension  of  rango  of  inspection:  130.  132.  136. 
355,  470,  553. 

Increase  in  numbers  of  inspectors  : 37,  38,  357,  469, 
470,  556.  . 

Re-organisation  of  department : 556. 

Special  inspection  for  quarries : 39. 

Transfer  of  inspection  to  local  authorities : 469. 
Travelling  inspectors : 357. 

Women  inspectors  : 357,  470. 

Wor Icing  men  inspectors:  35-37,  136,  276,  357, 
470. 


Insurance  : 40,  52-54, 138,  206,  208,  211,  216,234,  279, 
281,  287,363,  407.420,  472-475,540,  559,  562,  569, 
606,  623. 

Scottish  Temperance  Insurance  Company : 27. 
State  Insurance : 569. 

(See  also  under . Friendly,  Benefit,  Belief,  and 
Insurance  Societies.) 

Intimidation : (see  under  Picketing). 

Inverness : 

(Building,  &c.) : 402. 

(Clothing) : 382. 

Ipswich : 

(Labour  Bureau) : 565. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Ireland : 

(Building,  &c.) : 435,  484.  (See  also  Belfast,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Londonderry.) 

(Clothing) : 324,  325,  383.  (See  also  Belfast,  Cork, 
Dublin , Queenstown,  Tipperary.) 

(Co-operation):  606. 

(Docks) : (see  Belfast,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  London- 
derry.) 

(Engineering):  148.  (See  also  Belfast,  Dublin,  London- 
derry.) 

(Iron,  &c.) : 148.  (See  also  Ballymena,  Belfast,  Newry, 
Portaclown,  Strabane.) 

(Labour  Colonies) : 567. 

(Mining) : 27,  43.  (See  also  Antrim,  Sligo,  Tipperary, 
Wicklow.) 

(Miscellaneous) : 422,  425,  449,  451,  452,  465,  470, 
476,  490,  494.  (See  also  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin, 
Dundalk,  Kilkenny.) 

(Printing,  &c.) : 439,  469,  484.  (See  also  Armagh, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Waterford.) 
(Public  works) : 567. 

(Railways) : 236-240,  243,  251,  254,  257,  260,  270,  276, 
278,  281,  286,  291-293,  299,  301.  (See  also  Cork, 
Dublin.) 

(Shipbuilding) : 151.  (See  also  Belfast,  Carrickfergus, 
Londonderry <J 

(Textiles) : 376-378,  388.  (See  also  Ulster.) 


®*?el  Workei's : 97,  98, 100, 102,  luo,  109- 

SS’iKM4, 139' 1401 143’ 1H  147~149- 


See  also  separately  : 
Blast  Purnacemen. 


Iron  Pounders. 


Iron  Moulders. 
MillmeD. 


Puddlors. 


Smelters. 

Iron  Pounders : 98, 107, 114,  119, 120, 127,  1-18-150. 
Iron  Mining  (see  Mining). 

Iron  Moulders : 100,  114, 116, 121, 126, 138, 148, 149, 


Irregularity  of  Employment : 

01 T^’iS91^94-  **  339’  •»- 

Extent:  100,  168,187-191,  194,  318,  329,  337,  406 
407,  412,  414,  417,  419,  426, 445,  448,  490,  5-41.  ’ 

General  references : 166, 169, 192,  219,  226,  308  345 
346, 460, 609.  ’ ’ 


Remedies : 186-188,  192, 199, 406,  426,  541,  543,  546 
547. 

(See  also  Une.mployed). 

Islington  (Road  transport) : 231. 

Japan  (Trade  with):  345. 

Jarrow  (Engineering) : 155. 

Jewish  Labour : 324,  327,  340,  403,  407,  436,  485. 
Johnston  (Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Joiners : 


Builders’  joiners:  400,  402,405,  406,  433,  435.  436 
460,  475,  477,  482,  484,  485,  494,  496.  500.  ’ 

Ship  joiners : 105,  114,  115,  119,  120,  127,  149, 151. 
152,155,  157-159.  ’ ’ ’ 


Joint,  Conciliation  and  Wages  Boards:  86.  122 

147,148,155,158,  159/163,  222,  289,  291,  294,  308’ 
328,  374,  378,  383,  385, 388,  389, 485,  488, 492-494, 496 
576, 626,  628,  629.  ’ ’ 

Functions : 3,  14,  60-66,  69-71,  73-75,  79,  81, 149 
152,  155,  219,  330,  370,  374,  381,  390,  485,  491  ’ 
627-629.  ’ 


Special  Boards : 


Aberdeen  Bookbinders’  and  Machine  Rulers’ 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration : 485. 
Birmingham  Brass  Trades  Board  of  Conciliation : 


Birmingham  Building  Trades  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration : 485. 

Bradford  Board  of  Conciliation  : 388. 

Bristol  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation : 384. 

Bristol  Building  Trades  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration : 485. 

Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Dispntc  Committee : 219. 

Cleveland  Blastfurnaoemen’s  Joint  Committee- 
149, 155. 

Cleveland  Miners’  Joint  Committee:  70-72. 

Coventry  Building  Trades  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration : 485. 

Cumberland  Blastfnrnaoemen’s  Joint  Com- 
mittee : 149. 

Durham  Miners’  Joint  Board:  63,  65-67,  72,  93. 

Glasgow  and  Neighbourhood  Masons’  Joint 
Committee : 485. 

Hull  Board  of  Conciliation : 219,  222. 

Hull  Brushmakers’  Joint  Committee : 491. 

Hull  Cabinetmakers’  Board  of  Conciliation : 485. 

Hull  Seed  Crushers’  Joint  Committee : 491. 

Kettering  Boot  and  Shoo  Trade  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation : 384. 
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Joint,  Conciliation  and  Wages  Boards— continued. 

Leeds  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  (dissolved  1881) : 384. 

Leeds  Trade  and  Labour  Council  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation : 219,  388. 

Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation : 384. 

Leicester  Hosiery  Trade  Conciliation  Board 
(1868) : 384. 

Leicester  Mayor’s  Arbitration  Board : 388. 

Iiondon  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion : 328,  384,  385. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Conciliation 
Board : 223,  226,  494,  495,  500,  627,  628. 

London  Coachmakers’  Board  of  Conciliation : 485. 

Manchester  Building  Trades  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration : 485. 

Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board  : 149  (and 
note),  155. 

Midlands  Hut  and  Bolt  Trade  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion : 101, 149. 

Midlands  Wrought  Nail  Trade  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration,  (1880) : 149. 

Midlands  Wrought  Nail  Trade  WageB  Board : 
149. 

National  Arbitration  Board : 384  (note). 

North  and  North-East  Lancashire  Weaving 
Industry  Joint  Committee  : 370,  393. 

North  of  England  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel 
Trade  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Board : 109, 
147-149  (and  note). 

Northampton  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Board  of 
Conciliation:  328,  384. 

Northumberland  Miners’  Joint  Committee:  62. 

Nottingham  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  (1860) : 384. 

Nottingham  Lace  Trade  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Reference  : 379,  381. 

Plymouth  and  District  Free  Labour  Association 
(see  Associations). 

Plymouth  Board  of  Conciliation : 388. 

Printing  Trade  Joint  Committee  (dissolved)  : 
485. 

South  Staffordshire  Mill  and  Forge  Wages 
Board:  149. 


South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Sliding  Scale 
Committee : 109, 149. 


Southampton  Free  Labour  Association  (see 
Associations). 

Staffordshire  China  and  Earthenware  Trades 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration:  489, 
491,  494,  501. 


Staffordshire,  South,  Miners’ Joint  Board:  79,  81.  , 


Trades  Union  Congress  and  Co-operative  Con- 
gress Joint  Board  of  Conciliation  : 624. 

Wales,  South,  Miners’  Joint  Board:  14,  73-75. 
Wear  Shipbuilding  Board  of  Conciliation- (1850) : 
152. 


Wear  Shipbuilding  Board  of  Conciliation .-  152. 
Wolverhampton  Building  Trades  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration : 485. 
Worcestershire,  East,  Miners’  Joint  Board : 79,  81. 
Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Makers’  Joint  Committee : 


Yorkshire,  South,  Miners’  Joint  Board:  79,  81. 
Joint  Stock  Companies  : 513,  514. 

Jute  Trade : 311,  318,  336,  343,  34-5,  3-17,  359  376- 
378,  380,  392,  395. 

Keighley:  627. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107, 120. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

(Road  transport) .-  288. 

(Shipbuilding)  105. 

(Textiles) ; 373. 


Kelso  (Printing,  &o.) : 408. 

Kendal : 

(Co-operation):  611, 

(L'on,  &c.) : 98. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Textiles):  380. 

Kettering  : 

(Clothing) : 333,  334,  383,  384. 

(Co-operation) : 333,  334. 

Kidderminster  (Textiles) : 380. 

Kilkenny  (Bakers) : 490. 

Kilmarnock  : 

(Clothing):  383. 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Textiles) : 380. 

King's  Lynn  : 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Kingston-upon-Hull : 

(Docks) : 183. 

(Shipbuilding):  151. 

Kinross  (Mining) : 1,  3-6,  9,  19-21,  23,  25,  32,  35,  36, 
59,  76—78,  87. 

Kirkcaldy : 

(Clothing) : 341. 

(Textiles):  377. 

Kirriemuir  (Textiles) : 377. 

Knife  Cutlers  : 102, 118, 121,  126,  134,  1-43, 148. 
Labour  Bureaux  (see  Labour  Registries). 

Labour  Colonies : 567. 

Labour  Councils : 

Halifax  Trade  and  Labour  Council : 357. 

Leeds  Trades  and  Labour  Council:  219. 

United  Labour  Council  of  the  Port  of  London : 215- 
218,  227. 

Labour  Department : 494,  557,  565,  570-577,  629. 

United  States : 577-579,  629. 

Labour  Exchange  : 189,  565,  574. 

Labour  Gazette  : 80  (note),  571. 

Labour  Registries  : 483,  565,  574,  582.  (See  also 
Labour  Exchange.)  . 

Lace  Making  : 379,  381. 

Lady  Windsor  Coal  Pit : 35. 

Lanarkshire  : 

(Building,  &c.) : (see  Glasgow). 

(Clothing)  : (see  Glasgow). 

(Docks):  (see  Glasgow). 

(Engineering) : (see  Glasgow). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 97, 100, 114, 161.  (See  also  Glasgoio.) 
(Mining) : 1-8,  14,  19,  25,  32-36,  53,  59,  76-78,  87, 
90,  91,  95,  161.  (See  also  Blaniyre  and  Merryton.) 
(Miscellaneous) : (see  Glasgow). 

(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Glasgow). 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Glasgow). 

(Shipping) : (soo  Clyde,  Glasgow). 

Lancashire : 

(Building,  &c.) : -135, 484.  (See  also  Burnley, Liverpool, 
Manchester , Oldham,  Salford,  St.  Helen’s.) 
(Clothing)  : (see  Ashton -wider -Lyne,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Southport). 

(Docks) : (see  Barrow-in- Furness). 

(Engineering) : 103.  (See  also  Ashton-imder-Lync, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Blaclcburn,  Bolton,  Vernon, 
Famworth,  Leigh,  Liverpool,  Manchester , Oldham, 
Pendlelury,  Preston,  Radcliffe,  St.  Helen’s,  Tyldesley, 
Wigan.) 
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Lancashire — continued. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 487.  (See  also  Darwen,  Liverpool,  Si. 
Helen's,  Toxteth  Park,  Widnes.) 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98, 100,  114, 135, 148.  (See  also  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Barrow,  Bolton,  Bury,  Lancaster,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Oldham,  Warrington,  Wigan.) 

(Mining) : 1,  3-8,  14, 19-21,  25,  27,  '10,  43,  45,  47,  49, 
51,  53,  79,  80  (note),  81,  90.  (See  also  Altham, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Glifton, 
Manchester  District,  Skelmersdcde,  Wigan.) 

(Miscellaneous) : 421,  422,  425,  426,  489.  (See  also 
Bolton,  Liverpool,  Manchester.) 

(Printing,  &c.) : 484.  (See  also  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Barrow,  Bolton,  Ohorley,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Preston, 
Southport,  Wigan.) 

(Public  works) : 567. 

(Quarrying):  (see Rossendale). 

(Road  transport) : 230,  234,  288.  (See  also  Bolton, 
Burnley,  Bury,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Rochdale, 
Salford.) 

(Shipbuilding)  : (see  Barrow,  Manchester,  Newton 
Heath,  Oldham). 

(Shipping)  = (see  Barrow). 

(Textiles) : 303-305,  317,  336,  845  (noto),  351,  354, 
357-359,  368-371,  387,  389,  390,  392,  393,  505,  547, 
549.  (See  also  Accrington,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burnley, 
Ohurch,  Olayton-le-Moors,  Olitheroe,  Darwen, 
Oalgate,  Great  Harwood,  Haslingden,  Nelson,  Old- 
ham, Oswaldtwistle,  Padiham,  Preston,  Rishton, 
Rochdale,  Walton-le-Dale.) 

(Watermen,  &c.) : (see  Burscough,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sankey  Bridge,  Widnes). 

Lancaster  (Iron) : 98. 

Land,  Municipalisatiou  of:  535,  547,  567. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act : 532. 


Lath  Renders  : 407,  484,  487. 

Leeds : 202,  219,  347,  350,  388,  565, 622,  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 403,  429,  435. 

(Clothing) : 324-328,  330,  332,  340,  351,  3G5,  382-385, 
390,  608. 

Co-operation) : 429,  606,  608. 

(Engineering) : 103, 106,  120. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 498. 

(Miscellaneous) : 429,  489. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 484. 

(Road  transport) : 288. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Textiles) : 308,  317,  318,  337,  343,  351,  357,  360,  373, 
380. 


Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  s 177,  221. 

Leek  (Textiles) : 380. 

Leicester  : 388. 

(Baking) : 427,  451. 

(Clothing) : 323,  324,  328,  330,  332-334,  339, 348,  351, 
383-385,  392,  397,  608,  612,  630,  634. 

(Co-operation) : 333,  334,  608,  612. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 486. 

(Printing,  &o.) : 408. 

(Textiles) : 314,  336,  337. 

Leicestershire  : 

(Clothing):  339,  348, 383.  (See  also  Fnderby,  Flecbiey, 
Hmckley,  Leicester.) 

(Gas,  &c.) : (see  Leicester). 

(Mining) : 2-6,  9,  14,  15, 25,  35,  36,  43,  79, 80  (note), 
81, 88.  v 
(Miscellaneous) : (see  Leicester). 

(Printing,  eto.) : (see  Leicester). 

(Quarrying) : 11,  22,  83,  84. 

(Textiles) : 354.  (See  also  Leicester.) 

Leigh : 

(Co-operation) : 608. 

(Engineering) : 99,  107. 


Leith  (Coopers) : 435,  496. 

(Docks) : 183. 

(Engineering)  : 103, 107. 

(Road  transport) : 288. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping) : 175,  190,  208,  217,  223,  227. 

Licences  : 200,  204,  275,  296. 

Lichfield  (Coachbuilding) : 428. 

Limited  Liability  Companies  Acts  : 242,  428,  4S6 
617. 

Lincoln : 

(Co-operation) : 608. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Lincolnshire : 

(Iron,  &c.) : 148. 

(Mining):  43. 

(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Lincoln). 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Grimsby). 

Linen  Trade : 317,  336,  347,  366,  37G-378,  388,  395, 

Little  Hulton  (Engineering) : 99,  107. 

Liverpool : 194,  528,  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 483  (note). 

(Clothing) : 325,  398,  399. 

(Co-operation) : 112. 

(Docks):  169,  171,  172,  183,  184,  189,192,  193.199, 
205,  212,  213,  215. 

(Engineering) : 103. 

(Gas,  &c.)  486. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98, 148. 

(Miscellaneous) : 421,  447,  451,  453,  489,  490,  594. 
(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  287,  288. 

Shipbuilding) : 105, 112, 151,  218. 

(Shipping) : 174, 185,  216,  217,  227,  229. 

(Watermen,  &c.) : 221. 

(See  also  Mersey  District.) 

Llanelly  (Mining) : 1,  3-6, 14, 19,  23,  32,  74,  88,  90. 
Local  Boards  (see  Boards). 

Local  Marine  Boards  (see  Boards). 

Lock  and  Key  Smiths : 100, 101,  121, 124,  132, 136, 
148,  157. 

Lock-outs:  63,  73,  75,  79,  83, 147,  149,  155,  288,  379, 
381,  384  (and  note),  387,  392,  483,  496,  571,  572,  578. 
627. 

Special  Lock-outs : 

(Building,  &c.) : 

London  (Carpenters  and  Joiners),  (1891) : 500. 
London  (Coachmakers),  (1879):  484. 

(Clothing) : 

Bristol  (Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives),  (1892): 

Liverpool  (Tailors),  (1891) : 398. 

(Docks) : 

Oliver’s  Wharf  (Dock  Labourers) : 627. 

, Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  Stevedores 
(1891) : 215. 

(Engineering) : 

Tyne  District  Engineers  (2),  (1891) : 158. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 

Leeds  GaB  Workers  (1889) : 498. 

(Glass,  Pottery  and  Miscellaneous)  r 
Hanley  Pottery  Makers  (1891) : 501. 

Mill  Sawyers  (1891) : -184. 

(Iron,  <fc c.) : 

North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
(1866):  149. 

(Quarrying) : 

Glynrhonwy  and  Dinorwic  QuarrieB  (1874): 
3 D 4 
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Lock-outs — continued. 

Special  Lock-outs — continued. 

(Rivers  and  Canals) : 

Trent  Navigation  Company  Lightermen  (1890): 
178,  221,  228. 

(Textiles) : 

Forfar  Jute  and  Linen  Workers  (1889) : 395. 

Loftliouse  Colliery : 17. 

(Co-operation) : 17. 

London : 199  , 481,  505,  535,  54.7-549,  556,  562,  565, 

567,  62'0,  622,  627. 

(Building,  &c.) : 401,  403,  404,  429,  436,  462,  483 
(note),  484,  485,  494-496,  500,  514. 

(Clothing) : 326,  328,  340,  341,  348,  351,  382-385, 
388,  594.  (See  also  Bayswater,  Chelsea,  Ealing, 
Hammersmith,  Marylebone,  Putney.) 

(Co-operation) : 429,  430,  601,  605,  606,  611. 

•Locks,  Wharves  and  Warehouses):  (see  under 
Bodes,  &o.). 

(Engineering) : 103.  (See  also  Enfield.) 

(Gas,  &o.) : 414,  416,  417,  419,  428,  430,  432,  443, 

' 446,  458,  460,  465,  472,  486,  494,  499,  514.  (See 
also  Poplar,  Stepney,  Wapping.) 

(Iron,  &c.) : 97, 98, 104.  (See  also  Battersea,  Chelsea, 
Pimlico  and  Thames  District.) 

(Miscellaneous) : 421,  422,  425,  427,  428,  447,  449- 
456, 460, 462, 465, 489, 490.  (See  also  Billingsgate, 
Haoleney  WicTe.) 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408,  409,  437,  440,  465  , 470,  484. 

(Railways) : 594.  (See  also  Railway  Companies.) 

(Road  Transport; : 230-233,  241-249,  262,  263,  273, 
275,  284,  287-289,  295  , 297.  (See  also  Bethnal 
Qreen,  Chelsea,  Croydon,  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Islington.) 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  151,  505.  (See  also  Thames.) 

(Shipping) : 216-218  (note),  223,  226-229.  (See  also 
Thames.) 

(Textiles) : 357,  380. 

(Watermen,  &c.) : 220,  221.  (See  also  Thames.) 

Corporation  of  City  of  London : 203. 

London  County  Council  (see  County  Councils). 

London  Trades  Council  (see  Trades  Councils). 

Londonderry : 

(Building,  &c.) : 401. 

(Docks):  215. 

(Engineering):  148. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding):  105. 

Longway  Bridge  (Textiles) : 380. 

Lothians,  Mid  and  West  (Mining)  : 1-3,  6,  19,  77, 


Loughborough  (Co-operation)  : 611. 
Low  Hall  Colliery  : 46-48. 

Luton  (Straw  Plaiting) : 490. 
Macclesfield  (Textiles) : 380. 
Machinery:  396. 

Cleaning  of:  335-337,  355,  360. 


Comparison  of,  with  manual  labour : 28, 145, 482, 542. 
Defective  : 205,  211,  319,  361,  362. 

Displacement  of  labour  by : 58,  145,  149,  213,  365, 
482,  523. 

Effects  of:  28,  58,  145,  213,  215,  228,  307,  317,  338 
343-345,  360,  365,  384,  466,  482,  500,  567. 
Employment  of : 25,  28,  58,  124,  145,  213,  226  353 
358,  365,  379,  382,  383,  458,  462,  482,  542,  635.’  ’ 

Fencing  of : 130,  137,  205,  349, 355,  360, 361,  469,  471. 
Methods  of  working : 337,  339. 

Opposition  to : 145,  213,  226,  365,  392,  482. 
Overcrowding  of : 360,  471. 

Taxation  of:  213,  226,  482. 

Manchester:  627. 

Building,  &o.) : 483-485. 

(Clothing) : 325,  341. 


Manchester — continued , 

(Co-operation) : 429,  606. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107,  148. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98,  148. 

(Miscellaneous) : 425,  429,  453,  594. 

(E2?3,  affiT0'*’ : 280,  232'  23i’  a45-24?. a®.  », 
(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Watermen,  &c.) : 221. 

Manchester  District : 

(Engineering) : 148. 

(Mining) : 7,  8,  25,  88. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Canal: 

Mansfield : 

(Clothing):  339. 

(Co-operation) : 608. 

Mansion  House  Agreement,  1889  • 1G7  171  lRn 
224,226.  ’ 

Marriage  Statistics:  562. 

Marylebone  (Clothing) : 325. 

Masons ; 400,  402,  406.  433, 435, 471, 475, 477, 482-485 
493,  565. 

Master  and  Servant  Act  (186  7)  : 622. 

Master  and  Servant  Act  (1883).  (Payment  of 
Wages  in  Public  Houses) : 172,  179. 

Mat  Makers : 421,  490. 

McKinley  Tariff : 426. 

Meal  Times:  19,  21,  22,  117,  127,  171,  183,185.186 
215,  218,  226,  245,  246,  249,  250,  269,  273,  337,  341 
352,  444,  458,  460. 

Mediation : 85, 89,  93,  94,  156,  224,  295,  298,  299,  374, 
383,  387,  388,  391,  397,  492,  495,  499,  576,  625,  629. 
Mediterranean  (Shipping) : 175,  217. 

Medway  (Watermen,  &c.) : 177, 178, 181, 191, 209,  221, 
223,  228,  627. 

Merchandise  Marks  Acts  (1887  and  1891)  : 145. 
Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and 
Rating)  Act  (1880)  : 200. 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts  (1854-1890):  200,201, 
211,  216,  217,  227. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Passengers)  Act  (1855) : 

200. 


Merioneth  (quarrying) : 11, 12, 16,  22. 

Merry  ton  Colliery : 34. 

Mersey  and  District : 

(Docks) : 207,  541. 

(Shipbuilding) : 97,  105,  114, 127, 143. 

(Shipping) : 174,  185. 

(Watermen,  &c.) : 177,  186, 191,  198,  201,  209,  221. 
(See  also  BirTcenhead,  Garston,  Liverpool,  Runcorn, 
SanTeey  Bridge,  Widnes). 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Trust:  541. 
Merthyr  (Mining) : 14, 19,  21,  23,  35-37,  74. 
Merxplas  Labour  Colony : 567. 

Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,  (1872) : 36, 

39,  70,  573,  622. 

Metropolitan  Gardens  Association : 567. 
Metropolitan  Public  Carriage  Act  (1869)  : 275. 
Middlemen:  102,  180,  199,  212,  284,  326,  327,  330, 
383,  546,  606. 

Middlesborough  s 
(Docks) : 183. 

(Engineering) : 120. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 149. 

(Shipping) : 227. 

Midland  Railway  Additional  Powers  Act  (1867): 

243. 

Midlands : 

(Clothing) : (see  under  Associations,  Midland  Conn - 
ties’  Hosiery  Federation). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 100, 109,  148,  149, 155. 

(Mining) : 8,  9,  27,  40-42,  45,  47-49,  51,  53. 
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Milford  Haven  (Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Millers  (see  Corn  Mills). 

Millmen : 107,  114,  116,  121,  120,  137-139,  148,  149 
155.  ’ 

Mines  Regulation  Acts  (see  Coed  Mines  Regulation 
Acts  and  Metcdtiferous  Mines  Regulation  Act). 
Mining:  1-9,  13-21,  23-38,  40-81,  85-96,  161  476 
521,  527  (and  note),  557,  559,  562,  565,  573,  575,  622,’ 

Monmouthshire : 

(Docks) : (see  Newport). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 109,  147-149.  (See  also  Blaenavon, 
Rhymney,  Tredegar.) 

(Mining) : 14,  19,  23,  25,  27,  S3,  34,  36,  40,  41,  43,  47, 
51, 53, 73-75,  80  (note),  87,  96.  (See  also  Blaenavon.) 
(Shipbuilding) : (see  Newport). 

(Shipping) : (see  Newport). 

Monopolies : 513,  532. 

Montreal  (Engineering) : 148. 

Montrose  (Textiles) : 377. 

Morley:  627. 

Mortality  in  various  Classes  and  Emplovments  ■ 
27,  200,  217,  453,  476-478,  562. 

Moss  Hall  Colliery : 48. 

Mossley  (Iron,  &c.) .-  98. 

Motherwell  Riots  and  Evictions : 165,  286. 
Mottram  (Iron,  Ac.) : 98. 

Moulders  (see  Ironmoulders). 

(“°  S‘aU  ‘ml 

Municipalisation:  534,  543. 

Of  artisans’  dwellings : 539. 

Of  docks  and  wharves : 187,  199,  541. 

Of  gas  supplies : 537,  547, 

Of  hospitals : 540. 

Of  industry  as  a whole  (see  Collectivism,  Soeicdism). 

Of  labour  bureaux : 565. 

Of  land .-  535,  547. 

Of  omnibuses  and  tramways : 242,  273,  275,  538,  547. 
Of  water  supplies : 536,  547. 

M M2Ci567  °WnerShip  °f  faotorieB  and  'workshops: 

112*  117'  132> 136-  145, 146. 
148, 149, 155,  157, 162,  611. 

Nantlle  Valley  (see  Pen-yr-Orsedd  Quarries). 
National  Programme  (Railways) : 260. 

National  Providence  League  : 569. 
Nationalisation : 

Of  canals : 533. 

Of  industry  as  a whole  (see  Collectivism,  Socialism). 

Of  railways : 271,  532. 

Neath  (Mining) : 1,  3-6, 14,  19,  23,  32, 74, 88,  90. 

Nelson : 

(Co-operation) : 611. 

(Textiles):  611. 

Newcastle:  528. 

(Building,  &c.) : 403, 436. 

(Chemical  works) : 488. 

(Clothing)  : 325. 

(Co-operation) : 112,  429,  606. 

(Docks):  215. 

(Engineering) : 103, 112, 120, 148, 158. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 114,  148. 

(Mining):  21,25,43. 

(Printing,  &0.) : 408,  429. 

(Road  transport) : 248. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  158. 

(Shipping) ; 217, 227,  229. 

(See  also  Tyne  and  District.) 
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Newcastle  Settlement,  1890  (Railways) : 238,  260, 

New  England:  547. 

Newport:  627. 

(Building,  Ac.) : 483. 

(Docks) : 183,  227. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 151. 

(Shipping) ; 217,  229. 

Newry  (Iron,  Ac.)  : 98,  107. 

(Printing):  408. 

Newton  Heath  (Shipbuilding) : 105. 

New  York  : 

(Co-operation):  606. 

(Engineering):  148. 

New  Zealand  (Emigration  to) : 380. 

Nightwork:  31,100,  102  114  117  ion  i -r 
181,  184,  186,  194,  215,  227,  249  ’253  ’ 336’  337  33d’ 
408, 410,  436-438, 440, 443-446, 451, 458,  465,468’,  490 ’ 
Nixon’s  Navigation  Colliery : 96. 

Normanton  (Mining) : 21,  25. 

Northampton  : 

(Clothing) : 328,  333,  383-385. 

(Co-operation) : 333,  606. 

(Miscellaneous) : 594. 

■■  <“*  rirndon, 

L ert  era,  Kettering , Northampton,  Raunds).  J 

(Co-operation) : 611. 

(Miscellaneous) : (see  Northampton). 

North  Sea  (Fishing) : 200,  217 
North  Seaton  Colliery : 18. 

(Co-operation) : 18. 

Northumberland:  476. 

(Building,  Ac.) : (see  Newcastle). 

(Chemical  works) : (see  Newcastle). 

(Clothing)  : (see  Newcastle). 

(Co-operation) : 18. 

(Docks)  : (see  Newcastle). 

(Engineering) : 99,  107.  (See  also  Newcastle.) 

(Iron,  (feed;  148  (See  also  Elswich,  Gateshead,  New- 
castle, N orth  Shields,  Tyne  District.) 

(Mining):  1,  8 (and  note),  4-8,  14,18-21,  25  27  31, 
87’  9l‘  92  62242’(H5,  4?~4%51’,53’  60~6^  80  (note), 

(Printing,  Ac.)  : (see  Newcastle). 

(Road  transport)  : (see  Newcastle). 

(Shipbuilding)  : (see  Newcastle). 

(Shipping)  : (see  Newcastle). 

Northwich  (Chemical  Works) : 458,  487. 

Norway  (Trade  with) : 187. 

Norwich: 

(Baking) : 425. 

(Clothing):  383. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Termination  of  Contracts  * 160  900 

232,  286,  321,  331,  383,  484,  490,  498  ' ’ °°’ 

Nottingham:  350,  622,  627. 

(Agriculture) : 567. 

(Building,  Ac.) : 400,  429,  484. 

(Clothing) : 323,  325,  330,  333,  348,  384,  388. 
(Co-operation) 333,  429,  606. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

(Road  transport) : 230. 

(Textiles) : 379,  380. 

Nottinghamshire : 

(Agriculture) : (see  Nottingham). 

(Building,  Ac.) : (see  Nottingham). 

“SS3  S85'  ‘S“ 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 148. 
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Nottinghamshire— continued. 

(Mining) : 19,  25,  27,  35,  43,  79,  80  (and  note),  81,  88, 

90. 

(Eoad  transport) : (see  Nottingham). 

(Textiles) : (see  Nottingham). 

Nova  Scotia:  629. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Trade : 100,  121,  126,  132,  136,  143, 
145, 149, 155. 

Oban  (Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Ocean  Collieries  : 1,  3-6, 19,  31,  35,  37. 

Oil  Cake  Trade : 516.  (See  also  Seed  Crushing) 
Oldbury  (Chemical  Works) : 473,  479. 

Oldham : 

(Brass  Pounding) : 104. 

(Cabinet  Making) : 429. 

(Co-operation) , 334.,  489,  606,  613,  514,  581,  597,  602, 
635. 

(Engineering) : 103. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding):  107. 

(Textiles) : 305,  306. 

Old  Hill  (Hardware) : 118. 

Ommersclians  Beggar  Colony:  567. 

it: 

547,  594. 

Companies : 

Birmingham  Central  Tramways  Company : 230, 
231,  243,  245,  246. 

Burnley  Tramways  Company  : 230. 

Croydon  Tramways  Company : 230,  243. 

Dublin  United  Tramways  Company : 230,  245- 
247,  288. 

Edinburgh  Street  Tramway  Company:  230, 

288. 

Glasgow  Tramway  Company : 273. 

Huddersfield  Corporation  Tramways:  230,  231, 
246,  273. 

Liverpool  Tramway  Company : 230. 

London,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich  Tramways 
Company : 230,  241. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company ■ : 230,  231, 
234,  242,  245,  247,  263,  283,  289,  298. 

London  Omnibus  Carriage  Company:  230,  231, 
234,  245,  283,  288,  289. 

London  Road  Car  Company : 230,  231,  245,  273, 
283,  298. 

London  Street  Tramways  Company : 245. 

London  Tramway  Company : 245. 

Manchester  Carriage  and  Tramway  Company  : 

230,  246. 

North  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company  : 230, 

231,  234,  243,  245,  247,  263,  264,  273,  289. 

North  Staffordshire  Tramways  Company : 243. 
South  London  Tramway  Company : 245. 

South  Staffordshire  Steam  Tramways  Company : 

230,  231, 

Fares  : 230,  263,  273. 

Ticket  system:  231,  283,  296,  298. 

Ordnance  Store  and  Manufacture  Department, 
Government  : 127, 144. 

Organisations  (see  Associations). 

Oswaldtwistle  (Textiles) : 369. 

Ouse  (Dower)  Improvement  Act  (1884)  : 202, 
Out-of-Work  Bunds  (see  under  Benefits). 

Output : 

(Coal) : 25,  28,  31,  58,  60,  63,  69,  73,  76,  77,  79,  80. 
(Iron) : 122, 124,  147. 

(Gas):  458. 

(Miscellaneous) : 458,  523 
T extiles) : 343,  344,  345. 


Outwork  (see  Homework). 

Overtime  103,  120,  122,  124.  126,  127, 133, 150  lKi 
160,  167,  168,  169,  170,  174,  176,  177, 184, 185  186 
192,  193,  194,  196,  215  , 218,  226,230,  239,249  250 

251,  253,  254,  255,  257,  258,  260,  268,  269,  270  272 

300,  336,  337,  339,  340,  341,  352,  353,  377,  380  426’ 

436,  440,  445,  450,  458,  459,  460,  462,  463,  484  487’ 

490,  500,  506,  507,  510,  520,  527,  529,  620,  622,  631.  ’ 
Oxford : 

(Printing,  &c.)  : 408,  484. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Paddington  (Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Padiham  (Textiles) : 393. 

Painters  : 400,  405,  406,  426,  428,  433,  434,  435, 430, 
458,  460,  462,  475,  477,  481,  483,  484,  494,  565. 

Paisley : 

(Co-operation) : 612,  631,  636. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105, 107. 

(Textiles) : 612. 

Paper  Makers  (see  Printing  Trades). 

Paris  Congress  (Profit  sharing),  1889 : 516. 
Pattern  Makers : 105,  107,  114,  116,  119,  120,  127, 

. 136,  148, 155. 

Peak  Porest  Canal:  177,  209. 

Pelsall  (Mining) : 32,  80  (and  note),  81. 

Pembroke  (Shipbuilding) : 121,  127. 

Penarth  (Docks) : 215,  219. 

Pendlebury  (Engineering) : 99, 107. 

Penrhyn  Quarries  : 11,  12,  22,  83. 

Pensions:  127,  173,  174,  208,243,  273,279,431,432, 
484,  631. 

Schemes  for  national  old  age  pensions : 569. 

Pen-yr-Orsedd  Quarries : 11,  16,  22. 

Perth : 


(Clothing) 

(Printing) 

(Textiles) 


325,  341,  382. 
408. 

377. 


Peterhead  (Docks) : 183. 

Petitions  from  Bailway  Servants  (see  under 
Railway). 

Philadelphia  (Gas,  &c.) : 537. 

Picketing  and  Intimidation:  96, 160, 164,165, 216, 
217,  218  (note),  226,  227,  229  (and  note),  2^,297, 298, 
301,  302,  368,  372,  383,  396,  399,  498,  499,  500,  o0_, 
629!  637. 

(See  also  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act.) 

Piece-work : 8,  28,  97,  98, 108  104, 105, 106  118,  1«. 
-mr  lVl  157  166  167.  168,  169, 170, 171,  172, 

226!  230!  232,’  309!  310,  315,  326,  332,  336,  341,  345. 
383,  403,  407,  408,  410  , 417,  423,  484,  490,  ol0,  o27, 
567,  622,  627. 

Associated  piece-work : 127. 

Co-operative  piece-work : 171,  173,  180. 

Pimlico  (Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

Pitt  Press : 484. 

Plasterers  : 400,  402,  404,  433, 435  (and note),  460, 483, 
484,  500. 

Plumbers:  .QQ  jor, 

Builders'  Plumbers  = 155,  400,  Ml,  402, 4M. «,  «»■ 
told  note),  477,  484,494,  665. 

Skip  Plumbers : 114,  115,  119,  120,  1».  »•  15"' 
158. 

Plymouth  : 627. 

(Clothing) : 325, 382. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

(Docks):  169,  183,189,219,226. 

(Miscellaneous) : 425, 429,  501. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

(Shipping) : 219. 
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Police  Act  (Glasgow),  1866 164,  502. 

Police  Acts:  399. 

Pontypridd  (Hardware) : 148. 
poor  Law  Relief : 509,  667,  569. 
poor  Rate : 567. 
poplar : 

(Docks):  541.  (See  also  under  Docks,  Millwall  Dock.) 
(Gas,  <fcc.) : 458. 

Portadown  (Iron,  &c.) : 98,  107. 

Porters,  Covent  Garden : 426,  448,  450,  490. 

Portrush  (Mining) : 3. 

Portsmouth  (Shipbuilding) : 105, 122, 128. 

Post  Office : 230,  234,  249,  273,  547. 

Pottery  Guild,  Brownfield’s  : 519. 

Pottery  Trade  : 421,  423,  424,  426,  427,  428,  429,  447, 
449,  451,  452,  465,  469,  476,  477,  489,  490,  491,  494, 
496,  497,  501,  519,  521,  563. 

Preston:  562. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Textiles) : 305,  368,  369,  393,  396. 

Printing  Trades:  111,  408-413,  337-441,  458,  462, 
463,  465,  467,  469,  470,  471,  475,  477,  481,  482,  483- 
485,  493,  494,  496,  507,  516,  609,  631. 

Privilege  System  (see  under  HacTcney  Gcwriages). 
Profit-sharing : 16,  111,  180,  181,  241,  332,  428,  499, 
507,  511-519,  571,  609,  611,  613,  624.  (See  also  Co- 
operation.) 

Protection:  505,  620. 

Provident  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies,  &c.). 
Public  Health  Acts  : 350,  351. 

Act  of  1875 : 129,  549,  567. 

Puddlers  : 114,  116, 121, 122,  126, 149. 

Pudsey  (Clothing) : 340. 

Putney  (Clothing) : 325. 

Quarries  : 10-12,  16,  17,  22,  39,  40,  70,  82-84,  571. 
Queenstown  (Clothing) : 325. 

Radcliffe  (Engineering) : 99, 107. 

Railway  Regulation  Act  (1871) : 276. 

Railways:  217,230,  235-240,  243,  250-260,  266-272, 
276,  278-281,  285,  286,  290-292,  293,  294,  295,  296, 
299,  300,  301,  524,  527,  532,  559,  566,  627. 

Railway  Companies : 

Belfast  and  County  Down : 236,  291. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties : 236,  243,  250, 
260,  276,  291. 

Caledonian : 236,  238,  239,  240,  243, 250, 254, 259, 
260,  268, 271,  276, 186,  292,  294,  300. 

Cambrian:  252. 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Woxford : 236,  243,  260, 
292,  301. 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  ■■  236,  300. 

Great  Eastern:  235,  236,  238,  239,  254,  256,  258, 
279. 

Great  Northern : 235,  236. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland:  236,  238,243,  250, 
252,  260,  291,  292. 

Great  North  of  Scotland : 236. 

Great  Southern!  and  Western  of  Delaud:  236, 

238,  24-0,  243,  250, 254,  256,  260,  278,  279,  236, 
291,  295,  299. 

Great  Western:  236,  238,  243,  250,  252,  254,  256, 
258,  268. 

Highland:  236. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire : 236,  238,  239,  250, 
252,  254,  279. 

London  and  North-Western ; 230,  236,  237,  238, 

239,  240,  243,  250,  253,  254,  256,  258,  276,  279, 
281,  292,  532. 

London  and  South-Western : 226,  236,  278,  285. 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast : 236,  279. 


Railways — continued. 

Railway  Companies — continued. 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover : 236. 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly : 292. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire : 236. 
240,  252. 

Metropolitan:  236. 

Metropolitan  District : 236. 

Midland : 230,  236,  237,  239,  243,  250,  252,  254. 

279,  541. 

Midland  Great, Western  of  Ireland:  236, 238,  240, 
243,  252,  260,  291,  292. 

New  York  Central : 532. 

North  British : 236,  238,  239,  250,  252,  254, 259 
260,  286,  292,  294,  300. 

North-Eastern : 236,  239,  250,  254,  256,  258,  26u, 

280,  291,  292. 

North  London : 236,  541. 

North  Staffordshire : 250,  252,  254,  256. 
South-Eastern : 236. 

TafEValo:  236. 

Waterford  and  Central  Ireland : 236. 

Waterford  and  Limerick : 291. 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill : 270,  272. 
Railway  Servants,  Petitions  from : 286,  292,  299,  300. 
Railway  Service,  Rules  of  : 286. 

Ramsgate  (Gas,  &c.) : 443,  446. 

Ratcliff  Pree  Trade  Whai-f : 184, 187,  205. 

Raunds  : 

(Clothing) : 611. 

(Co-operation)  : 611. 

Reading  (Clothing) : 325,  341. 

Regent’s  Canal : 419. 

Regent  Street  Polytechnic  Labour  Bureau  : 565. 
Registration:  135,  201,  216,217,  355,  466,  470,  541, 
549,  555,  556,  619. 

Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  : 

34,  35,  61,  62,  64.,  68,  72,  77,  78,  80,  81,  83,  84,  90, 
96,  138,  148,  149,  151,  152,  154,  157,  215,  217,  219, 
221,  225,  226,  288,  289,  292,  293,  296,  371,  373,  375, 
377,  378,  379,  380,  381,  382,  383,  385,  391,  392,  428, 
484,  485,  487,  488,  490,  493,  496,  499,  545,  548,  558. 
630,  631. 

Relations  between  Unionists  and  Non-Unionists 

(see  Unionists). 

Relief  Punds  (see  Benefits). 

Relief  Societies  (see  Friendly  Societies). 

Removal  Punds  (sec  Benefits). 

Renfrewshire : 

(Co-operative  agriculture) : 614. 

(Shipping):  (see  Grccnoclc). 

(Textiles) : (see  Paisley). 

Rhondda  Valley  (Mining) : 3,  4,  5,  6,  14,  19,  20,  23, 
25,  35,  36,  74. 

Rhymney  Iron  Works  : 148. 

Riddings  (Iron,  &c.) : 97,  98,  100. 

Riggers : 127, 174,  185, 190,  211. 

Rishton  (Textiles) : 369. 

Rivers  (see  separately) : 

Clyde. 

Eorth. 

Humber. 

Medway. 

Mersey. 

Tees. 

Thames. 

Trent. 

Tyne. 

Wear. 

Weaver. 
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Rivers  and  Canals  : 177-179, 181, 186, ,191,  197,  198, 
•201-204,  209,210,  211,  220,  221,  223,  228,  486,  627. 
(See  also  separately  Rivers,  (Jamals.) 


Rochdale  Canal : 221. 

Rochdale:  627. 

(Co-operation)  : 512,  599,  600,  605. 

(Rood  transport) : 230,  245,  248. 
(Textiles) : 380. 

Rockingham  (Mining) : 40,  46,  47 , 48,  50. 
Rope-making : 357,  379,  380,  381. 
Rossendale  (Quarrying) : 11,  22,  83. 


Rotherham : 

(Engineering) : 103, 107. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 110, 120. 

Rotherhithe  (Docks,  &c.):  215,541.  (See  also  Bocks, 
Surrey  Commercial.) 

Roxburgh  (Clothing) : 383. 

Royal  Commission  on  Loss  of  Life  and  Property 
at  Sea : 136. 

Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties : 3 

(note  a). 

Royalties  : 3 (note  a). 

Rughy  (Clothing) : 325. 

Runcorn  (Watermen,  &c.) : 221. 

Russia : 

(Condition  of  peasants) : 547. 

(Trade  with) : 187. 


Savings  Banks : 219. 

Sawyers  : 421,  426,  447,  470,  471,  484. 

Scandinavian  Seamen:  212. 

Scarborough  (Printing,  &c.)  : 408. 

School  Boards  (see  Boards). 

Scotland : 

(Building,  &e.) : 400,  402,  403,  406,  407,  435,  483, 484 
485  ,496,  635.  (See  also  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Dumfries' 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith.)  ’ 

(Chemical  works) : 414,  418,  444,  446,  476, 487. 

(Clothing) : 325.  341 , 342,  383,  631,  635.  (Sec  also 
Aberdeen,  Airdrie,  Arbroath,  Ayr,  Carnoustie, 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock 
Hawick,  Inverness,  Kilmarnock,  Kircaldy,  Berth, 
Roxburgh,  Stirling.) 

(Co-operation) : 112,  506,  597,  598,  599,  603,  607,  609, 
613,  631,  635. 

(Docks) : (see  Ardrossan,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Peterhead). 

(Engineering) : 143, 148.  (See  also  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh, Forfar,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Leith.) 

(Inquests) : 131, 141,  276. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 100,  106,  107, 113, 114,  116, 117, 120, 122, 
137-139,  148,  149,  155,  161.  (See  also  Aberdeen, 
Ayrshire,  Dundee,  Lanarkshire .) 

(Law) : 229,  302,  352. 

(Mining) : 8,  9,  25,  27,  34,  36,  37, 42, 43,  44,  53,  76-78, 
161.  (See  also  Ayrshire,  Gantire,  Clackmannan,  Dum- 
bartonshire, Dumfrieshire,  Fife,  Kinross,  Lanark- 
shire, Lothians,  Stirlingshire.) 

(Miscellaneous)  : 421 , 447,  451 , 458,  490,  491,  493,  494, 
581.  (See  also  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow.) 


Saarbruck  (Mining) : 28. 

Safety  (see  Accidents,  Coal  .Mines  Regulation  Acts, 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
Inspection  and  Sanitation). 

St.  Helen’s : 

(Chemical  Works) : 414,  444,  476. 

(Coopers) : 404,  406. 

(Engineering) : 99;  107, 148. 

St.  Paneras  (Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  : 489,  618. 
Salford : 

(Building  &c.) : 483. 

(Road  transport) : 245,  288. 

Salt  Workers  (see  Chemical,  Copper,  and  Salt 
Workers). 

Salvation  Army : 

(Labour  Bureau) : 565. 

(Workshops) : 567. 

Sanitary  Acts  (see  Public  Health  Acts). 

Sanitation  : 

Factories,  workshops,  &c.,  conditions  in : 129,  153, 
349,  350,  351,  465,  476,  490,  549,  631. 

Construction:  130,350,351. 

Lighting:  351. 

Safety : 130,  349,  355,  359,  360,  487. 

Sanitary  conveniences : 465. 

Ventilation : 355,  358,  465,  466,  476. 

Housing  of  employed : 59. 

Inspection  (see  Inspection). 

Legislation  relating  to  sanitation  (see  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  and 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts). 

Mines,  conditions  in : 153. 

Safety  : 38,  34,  37,  43,  58. 

Ventilation:  33,  34,  43,  58. 
ships,  &c.  conditions  in : 200,  201,  221. 

Sankey  Bridge  (Watermen,  &c.) : 221. 

Saving,  Effects  of : 508. 


(Printing,  &c.) : 408,  409,  413, 437,  439,  484,  494,  631. 
(See  also  Aberdeen,  Arbroath,  Ardrossan,  Buie, 
Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Hamilton,  Kelso,  Kilmarnock,  Oban,  Paisley,  Perth.) 
(Railways) : 236-239,  243,  251,  257,  259,  260,  267,  270, 
276,  278, 281, 286,  291,  293,  294,  300,  301.  (See  ako 
Aberdeen,  and  Railway  Companies.) 

(Road  Transport) : 288.  (See  also  Ayr,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Greenock.) 

(Shipbuilding):  143,  150,  151.  (See  also  Aberdeen, 
Coatbridge,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Johnston,  Kilmarnock , Leith,  Paisley.) 

(Shipping) : (see  Aberdeen,  Clyde,  Dundee , Forth, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith). 

. (Textiles):  876-378,  380,  391.  (Seo  ako  Aberdeen, 
Arbroath,  Ayr,  Bannockburn,  Blawgowrie,  Brechin, 
Dundee,  Forfar,  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Kilmarnock, 
Kircaldy,  Kirriemuir,  Montrose,  Paisley,  Perth.) 
Seaham  Harbour  Glass  Works : 427,  417. 
Seasonal  Employment : 187-189,  191,  194,  265,  318, 
329,  337,  339,  343,  341,  345,  40o,  412,  419,  426,  460, 
490. 

Seed  Crushers:  421-423,  425,  426,  447,  449-452, 458, 
460,  490,  491,  494, 496. 

Servants,  Domestic : 422,  426,  427 , 448,  490,  565. 
Sheffield:  155,  622. 

(Clothing) : 325,  333. 

(Co-operation) : 112,  333. 

(Engineering) : 103,  107. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 102, 112,  118,  120, 122, 126,145, 146, 148. 
(Printing,  &o.) : 408. 

(Road  transport) : 230,  245,  248. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105. 

Shields,  North: 

(Iron,  &o.) : 98,  107. 

(Shipping) : 217,  227,  229. 

Shields,  South : 

(Clothing);  325. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

(Shipping) : 217,  218  (note),  227,  229. 

(See  also  Tyne  District.) 
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"Shift*11*?  ” Allowances  (see  Benefits,  Removal). 
ghift  System:  446. 

Double  Shifts ; 

(Building,  Ao.) : 436. 

(Cfothing):  339. 

(Dock  labour) : 184,  193. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 414,  416,  443-445,  498,  499. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 100, 102,  114, 117, 120,  122,  124,  127. 
(Mining) : 21,  27,  31. 

(Miscellaneous) : 451,  458. 

(Omnibuses,  Ac.) : 246,  262,  264,  273. 

(Printers,  Ac.) : 437 , 438. 

(Railways) : 250,  252,  263. 

(Shipping) : 185. 

(Textiles):  336,  337. 

Treble  shifts : 

(Dock  labour) : 193,  194. 

(Gas,  Ao.) : 414,  416,  443,  44*4,  -158,  498,  499. 

(Iron,  &o.) : 100,  122,  124. 

(Mining):  31. 

(Miscellaneous) : 451,  458,  460. 

(Railways) : 250,  252. 

Shipbuilding:  105,  111,  112,  114r-116,  119-122,124, 
127, 130,  139, 143, 150-153, 155,  505,  521,  529. 

See  also  separately  : 

Boilermakers. 

Dockyard  Labourers. 

Joiners. 

Pattern  Makers. 

Plumbers. 

Riggers. 

Shipwrights. 

Shipping:  174-176,185,190,  195,  196,  200,  205,  208, 
211,  212,  216,  217,  218,  225,  227,  229. 

Shipwrights : 97,  105,  112,  114,  119,  120,  122,  127, 
136, 143, 145, 151, 152,  155, 158, 159, 164. 

Shop  Assistants : 421,  425,  427,  447,  448,  450,  452, 
453-457,  460,  462,  465,  481,  565. 

Shop  Hours  Regulation  Acts  (1886  and  1892)  : 
453. 

Shops,  Early  Closing  for  (see  Early  Closing). 
Shotley  Bridge  (Co-operation) : 608. 

Shrewsbury  (Printing,  Ac.) : 408. 

Shropshire : 

(Engineering) : 99. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 100,  148. 

(Mining) : 25. 

(Printing) : (see  Shrewsbury). 

(Textiles):  (see  Bridgnorth). 

Sick  Funds  (see  Benefits). 

Silk  Manufacture  : 312,  336,  379-381. 

Silksworth  Mines  : 87,  89,  91,  94. 

Silver  Plate  Trade  (seo  under  Whitesmiths). 
Skelmersdale  (Mining) : 80,  81. 

Skipton  (Iron,  Ac.) : 98, 107. 

Slate  Clubs  (see  Friendly  Societies,  Ac.). 

Slate  Quarries  (see  Quarries). 

Slaters : 400,  433. 

Sliding  Scales  : 13-15,  64,  73-75  , 77,  81,  108-110, 
1-19,  428. 

Advantages  of  : 15, 110. 

Disadvantages  of : 15,  100. 

Experience  of : 14,  81,  87,  90,  94,  108-110,  149, 
155. 

' Sliding  scale  re  compensation  to  mine  owners : 73. 
Sliding  scale  re  length  of  service : 230,  298. 

Sligo  (Mining)  : 4. 

“ Smart  Money  ” (see  Compensation). 


Smelting  : 102, 107,  109,  110, 114,  116, 120,  129,  130, 

137,  138, 148, 155. 

Smethwick  (Iron,  Ac.) : 98,  100, 107. 

Smoke  Nuisance  Act : 489. 

Socialism : 77, 199,  273,  567.  (See  also  Collectivism. 

Somerset : 

(Building,  Ao.) : (see  Bath). 

(Engineering) : 99, 107. 

(Mining) : 25,  43,  79,  80  (and  notes),  81. 

Sources  of  Information,  other  than  the  Evidence 

given  before  the  Commission : 

Board  of  Trade  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on 
Trade  Unions : 3,  98, 100, 102, 105, 107,  114,  115, 
120,  325,  341,  400, 408,  422,  433, 437. 

British  Iron  Trade  Association,  Memorandum  on 
Wages  in  the  Mining  and  Iron  Industries: 
3-5,  21,  25,  28. 

Dr.  Giffen’s  return  to  Board  of  Trade  of  rates  of 
Wages  in  the  Mines  and  Quarries  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 3 (note),  4. 

“ Labour  Gazette  ” : 80  (note). 

“ Labour  Tribune  ” : 149. 

“ Law  Reports,  Wilson  v.  Merry,  I.,  H.L.  Sc.  326  ” 
211  (note). 

Memorandum  on  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation: 75. 

Noy’s  Legal  Maxims : 211. 

Parliamentary  Returns  ordered  on  the  motion  of : 
Mr.  Broadhurst : 19,  21,  25,  114,  118,  119,  182, 
433,  435,  437,  439,  444,  447. 

Mr.  Provand : 1,  4,  5, 19. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops,  1892 : 349,  357. 

Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Mines, 
1890-91-92 .-  27,  42. 

“ Times,”  July  10th  and  20th,  1893  : 384  (note). 

Southampton : 

(Baking) : 425. 

(Docks) : 169, 170, 173,  183,  184,  189,  193,  194,  199, 

219,  226. 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 98. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  127. 

(Shipping) : 219. 

Southport : 

(Clothing) : 325,  333,  398. 

(Co-operation) : 333. 

(Printing,  Ac.) : 408. 

Spain  (Engineering) : 148. 

Stafford  (Clothing) : 325,  340,  383. 

Staffordshire : 

(Building,  Ac.) : (see  Burton-on-Trent,  Lichfield, 
Wolverhampton) . 

(Clothing) : (see  Stafford). 

(Engineering) : 99.  (Seo  also  Cannock  Chase.) 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 109,  114,  147-149.  (See  also  Old  Kill, 
Smethwick,  West  Bromwich,  WiUenhall,  Wolver- 
hampton) 

(Mining)  : 1-6,  8,  9,  14,  19,  25,  28, 33, 36,  37,  40,  43, 
51-53,  79,  80  (and  note),  81,  90.  (Soe  also  Burslem, 
Cannock  Chase,  Pelsall,  Tamworth,  West  Bromwich, 
and  Whitfield.) 

(Miscellaneous) : 451,  476,  489,  491,  494,  519,  563. 
(See  also  Hanley.) 

(Printing,  Ac.) : (see  Hanley.  Wolverhampton'). 

(Road  transport) : 230,  231,  243,  245. 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Stolce-on-Trcnt). 

(Textiles):  354.  (See  also  Lech.) 

Stalybridge  : 

(Engineering) : 120. 

(Iron,  Ac.) : 98. 
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State  and  Municipal  Employment : 126,  273,  348, 
431,  462,  463,  509,  530-547,  567.  (Seo  also  Municipali- 
sation  and-  Nationalisation.) 

State  Interference : 

Be  Early  closing  j 454. 

„ Bailway  administration : 271,  276. 

„ Superannuation  funds : 243. 

,,  Wages:  509. 

(See  also  Arbitration  under  State  Control,  Eight 
Hours'  Day,  Municvpaliaation,  and  Nationali- 
sation.) 

Statistics : 

Criticism  on  value  of : 562. 

Publication  of,  by  Government  : 571,  572,  577-579. 
(See  also  Vital  Statistics.) 

Steel  Trade : 102.  (See  also  Cutlery.) 

Stepney  (Gas,  &c.)  : 419. 

Stirling  (Clothing) : 341. 

Stirlingshire : 

(Clothing) : (see  Stirling.) 

(Mining) : 4,  80  (note), 
ockport : 

(Engineering) : 107. 

(Printing) : 408. 

Stockton-on-Tees : 

(Co-operation) : 608. 

(Docks):  183. 

(Engineering) : 103,  120. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 111,  124. 

(Shipbuilding):  105. 

(See  also  Tees  and  District.) 

Stoke-on-Trent  (Shipbuilding) : 107. 

Stonemasons  (Bee  Masons). 

Stourbridge  (Public  Belief  Works) : 567. 

Strabane  (Iron,  &c.) : 98, 107. 

Stratford : 

(Baking) : 429. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

Straw  Plaiting : 490. 

Strikes : 

Causes  of:  90,  92-95, 149, 157-163, 165, 171,  215-217, 
225-228,  230,  260,  283,  286,  288,  296, 299,  300,  384 
(note)  392-398,  462, 494,  496,  498-501,  514,  520,  545, 
571, 634,  635.  (See  also  under  Relations  of  Employers 
and  Employed). 

Conduct  of  : 61,  63,  64,  70,  73-75,  77,  80,  83,  92-95, 
148,  149,  151,  155,  158-165,  215,  217,  218,  226-229, 

287,  288,  297-301,  369,  373,  383,  393-398,  484,  487, 
490,  496,  498-501,  627. 

Cost  of  : 92,  94, 148, 158,  160, 161, 163, 215,  217,  227, 
228,  298,  299,  383,  394-396,  428,  484,  487,  499,  571, 
632. 

General  references  to : 32,  67,  90,  126,  147,  153,  155, 
156,180,  196,  215.  217,  219,  220,  225,  260,  265,  286, 

288,  292-294,  296,  332,  333,  368,  373,  377,  379,  380, 
382,  384  (note),  387-389,  102,  428,  462,  482,483, 485, 
487,  490,  494,  496,  497,  502,  514,  517,  523,  526,  531, 
565,  571,  572,  577,  578, 624,  627. 

Number  of:  62,  66,  68,  75,  90,  149, 152, 155,  215,  217, 
225,  296,  333,  370,  381,  384,  391,  490,  496,  519,  613, 
630,  636. 

Special  Strikes : 

(Building,  &o.) : 

Burnley,  (Painters) : 494. 

Hartlepool  (Painters) : 494. 

London  (Carpenters  and  Joiners),  (1891) : 494, 
495,  500. 

Manchester  (1877) : 483. 

Scotch  masons  (1884) : 485. 

Scotch  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  (Cabinet 
Makers),  (1890) : 635. 

Wolvei’hampton  1863):  485. 


Strikes — continued. 

Special  Strikes — continued. 

(Cars,  Drays,  and  Lorries) : 

Glasgow  (1889) : 288. 

(Clothing) ; 

Bristol  (Boot  and  Shoo  Makers),  (1893);  384  (note\ 
Leicester  (Boot  and  Shoe  Makers) : 634. 

Leicester  (Hosiers),  (1888) : 397. 

London  (Boot  and  Shoe  Makers),  (1884) : 384 
London  (Boot  and  Shoo  Makers), (1887) : 384. 
Southport  (Tailors),  (1891) : 398. 

(Docks)  : 

Barrow  (1889) : 171. 

Barrow  (1890) : 215. 

Carron  and  Hermitage  Wharves  (1891) : 229. 
Dublin  (1891) : 215. 

Glasgow  (1889,  1890) : 229. 

Hay’s  Wharf  (1890) : 173,  226,  229,  288,  627. 
London  (1874) : 170. 

London  (1889) : 170-172,  184,  215,  221,  223  226 
229,627.  ’ 

Newport  and  Barry  (Coal  Tippers),  (1890-1):  227. 
St.  Bride's  Wharf  (1889) : 173,  226. 
Southampton  (1890)  : 215,  219,  226. 

Tyne  District  (1892) : 229. 

(Engineering) : 

Tyne  Distriot  Engineers  (1891) : 158. 

Tyne  Distriot  Engineers  (Fitters),  (1891) : 168. 
(Gas,  &c.) : 

Leeds  (1889) : 498. 

London  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  (1889) : 428, 
430,  495,  496,  499,  502,  514. 

Plymouth  (House  Coal),  (1890):  219,  226. 

(Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous) : 

Bakers  (Leicester),  (1891)  : 427. 

Co-operative  employes  (Oldham),  (1890) : 635. 
Pottery  makers  (1880-1) : 494. 

Pottery  makers  (Bovey  Tracey),  (1891) : 501. 
Pottery  makers  (Hanley),  (1891) : 501. 

Seed  crushers  (Hull),  (1891) : 496. 

Seed  crushers  (London),  (1889) : 422,  450, 490. 
(Hackney  Carriages) : 

London  (1882) : 288. 

London  (1888) : 288. 

London  (1891) : 294,  297,  301. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 

Bromsgrove  (Nailmakers),  (1891-2) : 149, 163. 
Cradley  Heath  (Chainmakers) , (1886-7) : 162. 
Gartsherrie  (Blastfurnacemeu),  (1891-2) : 18. 
Motherwell  (Steel  Smelters),  (1886) : 165. 

North  of  England  (Iron  and  Steel  Workers), 
(1866) : 149. 

Scotch  Blasbfurnaoemen  (1890-1) : 161. 

Scotch  Millmen  (1890) : 149,  155. 

(Mining)  : 

Blantyre  Collieries  (1887) : 96. 

Durham  (1892) : 87,  89,  91,  93. 

Fife  and  Clackmannan  (1887) : 87. 

Lanarkshire  (1887) : 91,  95. 

Lanarkshire  (1889) : 91,  95. 

Midland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire  (1881):  80. 
Nixon’s  Navigation  Colliery  (1891) : 96. 
Northumberland  (1887) : 62,  91,  92. 

Silksworth  Colliery  (1890-1) : 87,  89,  91,  94. 
Sonth  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire 
(1884):  Id- 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth  (1887) : 96. 

Vane's  Hartley  Colliery : 96. 
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Strikes  — continued. 

Special  strikes — continued. 

(Omnibuses  and  Tramways) : 

London  (1891) : 230,  231,  245,  283,  288,  293,  295, 
298,  301. 

Paris  (1891):  298. 

(Quarrying) : 

North  Wales  (1874) : 83. 

(Railways) : 

Caledonian  Railway  (1883) : 238,  260,  300. 

Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford:  301. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland  (1889) : 

• 238,  299. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland  (1890) : 
260,  295,  299. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway,  Liverpool, 
Goods  Department  (1871-2) : 238. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway,  London, 
Goods  Department  (1871-2) : 238. 

Scotch  Railways  (1890-1) : 238,  254,  259,  286, 
291,  292,  294,  300. 

(Rivers  and  Canals) : 

Aire  and  Calder  (Ply  boatmen),  (1891) : 178,  228. 
Humber,  (Watermen),  (1890) : 178,  221. 

Leeds  District  (Watermen) : 221. 

Medway  (Bargemen  and  Watermen),  (1890) : 221, 
223,  228. 

Thames  (Watermen  and  Lightermen),  (1889) : 
221,  223,  228. 

(Shipbuilding) : 

London  (Barge  builders)  (1890) : 160. 

Wear  (1883) : 152. 

(Shipping) : 

Aberdeen  (1891) : 227. 

Cardiff  (1891)  : 218  (note),  227,  229. 

Glasgow  (1889) : 229. 

Glasgow  (1890) : 217,  227,  229. 

Hartlepool  (1890-1) : 227. 

Hull:  217,227. 

Leith  (1889) : 175,  217,  227,  229. 

Leith  (1890-1) : 227. 

Liverpool  (1889) : 217,  227,  229. 

Liverpool  (1890) : 217,  227,  229. 

London  (Wade’s  Arm’s  Manifesto)  (1890) : 216, 
218  (note). 

London  (1890-1) : 217,  227,  229. 

Middlesborough  (1890-1) : 227. 

Newcastle : 217,  227. 

Shields : 217,  227. 

Swansea : 227. 

(Textiles) : 

Devonshire  (Serge  Factory)  (1892):  388. 

Eceles  (Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society’s 
Employds)  (1890) : 636. 

Forfar  (Jute  and  Linen  Workers)  (1889) : 395. 
Lancashire,  North  and  North  East  (Cotton) 
(1883-4) : 393. 

Millwall  (Pier  Cordage  Works)  (1891) : 391. 
Paisley  (Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society’s 
Employes) : 636. 

Preston,  Shelley  Road  Mill  (Cotton  Spinners) 
(1890):  396. 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  of  (Power  Loom  Weavers) 
(1883):  394. 

Bub-Contract  System : 9, 10,  34,  74,80, 100, 102, 105, 
148,  151,  172,  215,  220,  233,  316,  327,  404,  410,  417, 
423,  484. 

Sugar  Convention  : 548,  624. 

Sunday  Work  : 80, 100,  114, 117, 120, 161,  174,  177, 
181,  184-186,  218,  230,  247-249,  252,  256,  260,  273, 
300,  337,  414.  415,  436,  440,  446,  452,  484,  487,  490, 
499,  521. 


Sunderland : 

(Docks) : 183, 189,  212,  215. 

(Engineering) : 122,  143. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 114,  122. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

(Shipbuilding) : 105,  122, 139, 143,  152,  529. 

(Shipping) .-  171,  217,  218. 

(See  also  Wear  and  District.) 

Superannuation  Funds  (see  under  Benefits,  also 
Pensions). 

Sutton  (Clothing) : 339. 

Swansea : 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Copper,  &e.) : 416-118,  4-20,  487. 

(Mining) : 1,  3-6, 14,  19,  23,  32,  44,  74,  S8,  90. 
(Shipping) : 227. 

Sweating  System:  101,  105,  112, 157,  327,  383,  403, 
404,  429,  436,  463,  505,  525,  572,  618. 

Sweden  (Trade  with) : 187. 

Swindon : 

(Engineering) : 103, 107. 

(Shipbuilding):  105. 

Tables : 

Accidents : 27.  43 
Allowances : 6. 

Benefits  and  Contributions 

Employers’  Association : 147. 

Friendly  Society,  &c.:  41,  47,  48, 139,  206,  279, 
473,  479. 

Trade  Union:  61,  64,  70,  74,  77,  81,  84, 148, 151, 
215,  218,  221,  288,  291,  369,  373,  377,  380,  383, 
484,  487,  490. 

Females,  per-centage  employed  in  various  industries 
369,  373,  377,  380,  383. 

Hours  in  various  industries : 5,  19,  21,  22,  25,  114, 
115, 118, 119,  183,  245,  248-250,  341,  342,  433,  435, 
437,  439,  443,  444,  447,  449. 

Mortality  and  SickneBS  in  various  industries : 27, 476 
477. 


Number  of  miners  who  contract  out  of  Employers 
Liability  Act : 53. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  in  various  in- 
dustries : 80,  187,  341,  369,  373,  377, 380,  383. 
Output  in  various  industries : 25,  28,  80, 124. 

Relief  Society  membership,  &c. : 41. 

Sunday  work  statistics : 521. 

Trade  union  membership  : 80,  369,  373,  377,  380,  383. 
Wages  in  various  industries:  3,  4,  98-100,  102,  104, 
105,  107,  127,  174,  230,  23G,  303,  305,  308,  309,  325, 
400,  402,  408,  414,  416,  421,  422,  504. 

Tailoring  Trade ; 322,  325-329,  338,  341,  342,  348 
351,  357,  366,  382-385,  388,  398,  399,  562,  594,  601, 
608,  612. 


Tamworth  District  (Mining) : 3-6,  8,  19,  37,  52 
53,  79,  81. 

Taxation : 535,  541,  543,  547,  569.  (Sec  also  Income 
Tax,  Poor  Buie.) 

Of  machinery : 213,  226,  482. 

Teachers,  National  Union  of : 354. 

Technical  Education:  143, 199,  48, 

Tees  and  District: 

(Docks) : (see  Stockton-on-Tees). 

(Shipbuilding);  105  (and  note),  150,  152,  156.  (See 
also  Stockton-on-Tees.) 

(Shipping) : (see  Stockton-on-Tccs). 

Textile  Trades  : 303-321,  332-337,  343-381,  386-396, 
399,  524,  562,  567,  612,  613. 

See  also  separately : 

Carpet  manufacture. 

Cotton  manufacture, 

3 E 4 
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Textile  Trades — continued. 

Dyeing  industry. 

Jute  manufacture. 

Lace  making. 

Linen  manufacture. 

Rope  making. 

Silk  manufacture. 

Woollen  manufacture. 

Thames  and  District: 

(Oo-operation) : 181. 

(Docks) : 184. 

(Iron) : 106,  111,  139,  514. 

(Shipbuilding) : 97, 105, 114, 119,  122, 127, 151,  218. 
(Shipping) : 174, 185,  229. 

(Watermen  and  Lightermen) : 177,  181, 186, 191,197, 
198,  203,  204,  210,  211,  220,  221,  228,  627. 

(See  also  London). 

Thames  Conservancy  : 203,  204,  221. 

Thames  Conservancy  Acts : (1857-70) : 203,  221. 
Thorncliffe  (Mining) : 40,  46-48,  50,  53. 

Ticket,  Shipping  Federation : 216,  217,  218  (note), 
227,  229. 

Ticket  System  (see  under  Omnibuses  and  Tram- 
ways). 

Tingadene : 

(Clothing):  611. 

(Oo-operation) : 611. 

Tin  Plate  Workers  : 112, 145,  147, 148. 

Tipperary : 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Oo-operation):  606. 

(Mining) : 4. 

Tontines  (see  Friendly  Societies,  8fc.) 

Town  Councils : 350,  535,  622. 

Glasgow  Town  Council : 618. 

Toxteth  Park  (Gas) : 458. 

Trades  Councils : 492. 

Cardiff  Trades  Council : 219. 

Cork  United  Trades  Society : 460,  462. 

Dublin  United  Trades  Council:  288,  289,  460. 

Dundee  Trades  Council : 357. 

Halifax  Trade  and  Labour  Council : 357. 

Leeds  Trades  and  Labour  Council : 219. 

London  Trades  Council : 288,  298,  499. 

Nottingham  Trades  Council : 228. 

Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council : 126, 136, 145, 
155. 

Trade  Disputes  (see  Strikes  and  Lock-outs). 

Trade  Union  Acts  (1871  and  18  7 6)  : 80,  112, 180, 
220,  229  (note),  619,  622,  624. 

Trade  Union  (Provident  Funds)  Act  (1893) : 

619  (note). 

Trade  Unionism : 526.  (See  also  Associations  of 
Employed  and  Unionists.) 

Co-operative  societies,  relations  of,  with:  215,  288, 
332,  484,  618,  624,  630. 

Development  of  : 77,  241,  455,  484,  547. 

Eight  hours’  day,  attitude  of,  towards  : 528.  (See 
also  Eight  Hours’  Lay.) 

Old  and  new:  487,  621. 

Policy  and  effects  of:  157,  215,  225,  249,296,333, 
347,  371,  391,  496,  505,  514,  547,  548,  620,  621. 
Profit-sharing,  attitude  of,  towards : 241,  428. 
Unemployed,  action  of,  re : 565. 

Wages,  effect  of,  on : 307,  371,  405,  416,  505,  548, 
624. 

Trade  Unions  (see  Associations  of  Employed). 
Tramways  Institute  : 263,  273,  283,  289,  294, 
Travelling  Funds  (see  under  Benefits). 


Tredegar  Iron  Works  : 148. 

Trent  (Watermen,  &c.) : 178,  221,  228. 

Tribby  Colliery  (Co-operation) : 18. 

Truck  Acts  (1831  and  1887)  : 146,  234,  427. 
Truck  System : 18, 146,  162,  234,  427. 

Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act : 595. 

Tunbridge  Wells  (Printing,  &o.) : 408. 

Tyldesley  (Engineering) : 99, 107. 

Tyne  and  District : 

(Chemical  works) : 414,  416,  444,  476,  487,  496. 
(Oo-operation) : 180. 

(Docks) : 169, 180, 184, 189, 192,  193,  215,  541. 

(Iron) : 97. 

(Shipbuilding) : 97, 105  (and  note),  114, 120, 127  159 
155,  157-159.  ’ 

(Shipping) : 174  (and  note),  217,  218  (note),  227, 229. 
(See  also  Durham,  Gateshead,  Eebburn,  Newcastle 
Shields). 

Tynemouth  (Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

Tyrone  County  (Textiles) : 376. 

Ulster  : 

(Docks) : (see  Belfast,  Londonderry). 

(Textiles) : 376.  (See  also  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down, 
Tyrone.) 

Umpires  : 60,  62,  63,  65,  69,  71,  72,  75,  81,  87,  88,  108 
147-149,  159,  219,  292,  293,  380,  384  (and  note),  388- 
390,  473,  485,  491, 494,  627. 

Unemployed:  548. 

Absorption  of,  by  reduction  of  hours:  522,  523, 
541,  566,  567.  (See  also  Eight  Hours’  Lay.) 
Artificial  employment  for : 567. 

Labour  Colonies  (see  Labour  Colonies). 

State  and  Municipal  employment  of : 567.  (See 
also  Nationalisation  and  Municipali  sation). 
Vacancies  for : 

How  to  be  discovered:  541,  565,  568.  (See  also 
Labour  Registries.) 

How  to  be  multiplied:  566,  568.  (See  also  Ab- 
sorption of  Unemployed,  Emigration,  Limitation  of 
Hours.) 


Unemployable,  Provision  for : 569. 

Unhealthy  Employment : 24,  27, 184, 192,  245,  262, 
339,  355,  453,  458,  459,  462,  465,  476-479,  525,  549. 
Unionists  and  Mon-Unionists : 

Proportion  of : 104,  106,  218,  221,  288,  317,  369,  373, 
375,  377,  380,  383,  484. 

Relations  between:  74  (note),  80,  83,  90,  148,  151 
157, 165, 171,  214-218  (and  note),  219,  221,  225-227, 
288,.  291,  296,  373,  377,  383,  385,  484,  487,  490, 
499. 


Respective  wages  of : 98,  107,  215,;817,  411. 

United  States : 

(Engineering) : 148. 

Iron,  &c.) : 124. 

(Labour  Department) : 577-579,  629. 

.(Mining) : 28. 

(See  also  New  England,  New  York , Philadelphia ■) 
Upholstery  Trade  : 357,  404,  484  (and  note). 

Vane’s  Hartley  Colliery : 96. 

Veenhuizen  Beggar  Colony:  567. 

Vestries  : 230-233,  249,  273,  288,  565,  567. 

Vital  Statistics  (see  Marriage  Statistics  and 
Mortality). 

Waen  Llwyd  Coal  Bit : 9. 

Wages : 

Advances  in  wages,  recent:  3,  4,  100,  127,  160,  162, 
163,  169,  170,  175,  178,  215,  217,  218  (and  note), 
221,  226-228,  230,  231,  238,  243,  245,  246,  260,  2 So, 
300,  307,  365,  377,  395,  398,  402,  409,  416,  422,  429, 
458,  463,  482,  500,  504,  524,  567,  620. 

Allotment  of  wages  : 200. 

Fluctuations  in  wages  : 103,  105, 170,  175, 178,  231, 
238,  318,  329,  402,  422,  491,  562. 
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'Wages — continued. 

General  references  to : 192,  200,  201,  204,  215,  216, 
225,  262,  265,  294,  296,  343,  344,  354,  428,  431,  436, 
460,  461,  463,  503-519,  521,  523,  524,  529,  539,  543, 
545,  547-549,  551,  554,  565-567,  569,  572,  577,  613, 
620,  623,  624,  627,  632,  633. 

Maximum  wages : 14,  109. 

Methods  of  calculating  wages : 8, 10,  98, 102-106, 118, 
127,  148,  151,  166-169,  171, 177,  180, 181,  226,  230, 
232,  239,  257,  259,  303,  309,  310,  315,  326,  336,  341, 
345  , 382,  383,  403,  408,  410,  417,  421  (note),  423, 
484,  489,  490,  501,  510,  527,  622,  627,  631,  635. 
Minimum  wage : 14, 108, 167,  171,  180, 199,  226,  817, 
374,  509,  577,  620. 

Payment  of  wages  : 172, 179. 

See  also  separately : 

Allowances. 

Deductions. 

Sub-contract. 

Trucking. 

Proportion  of  National  Income  going  to  wages : 504. 
Regulation  of  wages : 

Co-operation  (see  Go-operation). 

Profit-sharing  (see  Profit-sharing). 

Sliding  scales  (see  Sliding  Scales). 

Wages  boards  (see  under  Bocvrds). 

Variations  in  wages : 103, 168,  169,  174,  230,  236, 306, 
311,  317,  325,  328,  401,  405,  408,  411,  418,  425. 
Wages  in  the  various  trades : 

In  Building  and  Cognate  Trades:  400-411,482-485, 

500. 

In  CarB,  Drays,  and  Lorries  : 230-234,  273,  288. 

In  Clothing  Trades : 322-330, 333, 348,  365,  382-384, 
392,  397,  398,  634. 

In  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Warehouses : 166-173,  215, 
226,  541. 

In  Engineering  Trades : 99, 103, 106, 107, 153. 

In  Gas,  Coal,  and  Chemical  Trades : 414-420,  446, 
458,  460,  486,487,  498,  499. 

In  Glass,  Pottery,  and  Miscellaneous  Trades : 421- 
427,  429,  450,  452,  460,  481,  489-491,  494,  496, 

501,  547,  567,  631,  635. 

In  Hackney  Carriages : 230,  284,  287,  288. 

In  Iron,  Steel,  and  Hardware  Trades : 97,  98,  100- 
102, 104,  106, 107,  147-149,  161, 162. 

In  Mines  : 1-12,  58,  60-65,  73,  76-80. 

In  Omnibuses  and  Tramways : 230-232,  234,  262 > 
263,  273,  298. 

In  Printing  and  Cognate  Trades : 408-413, 440, 441, 
463,  482-484,  507. 

In  Quarries : 11,  80. 

In  Railways  : 235-240,  243,  259,  260,  267,  268,  270, 
286,  291,  299,  300. 

In  Rivers  and  Canals : 177-179,  220,  221,  228. 

In  Shipbuilding  and  Cognate  Trades : 97,  105,  107, 
127, 150-153,  160. 

In  Shipping:  174-176,  212,  216-218  (and note),  227. 
In  Textile  Trades:  303-320,  345,  365,  368-371, 
373-377,  379,  380, 389,  392-395. 

Wakefield:  627. 

(Textiles) : 373,  380. 

Wales  : 

(Building,  &c.) : 435, 484.  (See  also  Cardiff,  Newport.) 
(Chemical  and  Copper  works) : 487.  (See  also 
Glamorganshire.) 

(Clothing) : (see  Carnarvon,  Swansea). 

(Co-operation : 17. 

(Docks) : (see  Barry,  Cardiff,  Penarth). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 109, 114,  120,  135,  147-149,  151, 155. 
(Mining) : 1,  7,  9, 14, 19,  23,  25,  27,  31-34,  36,  40  (and 
note),  41,  43,  47,  51,  53,  73,  74,  79,  80  (note),  87, 
88,  90,  96.  (See  also  Anthracite  Collieries,  Car- 
martlien,  Ebbw  Vale,  Glamorganshire,  and  Ocean 
Collieries.) 
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W ales — continued. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 484.  (See  also  Carnarvon.) 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

(Quarrying) : 11,  17,  22,  40  (and  note),  83,  571.  (See 
also  Carnarvonshire,  Merioneth.) 

(Shipbuilding):  105,  137,  151.  (See  also  Cardiff, 
Bowlais,  Milford  Haven,  Pembroke.) 

(Shipping) : (Bee  Cardiff,  Swansea.) 

(Shop  assistants) : 490. 

Walker  Colliery : 61. 

Walsall : 627. 

(Public  relief  works) : 567. 

Walton-le-Dale  (Textiles) : 369. 

Wandsworth  (Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

Wapping  : 

(DockB) : 187,  205,  215. 

(Gas,  &c.) : 419. 

Warrington  (Iron,  &c.) : 114. 

Warwickshire  : 

(Building,  &c.) : {see  Birmingham,  Coventry). 
(Clothing) : (see  Birmingham,  Foleshill,  Rugby). 
(Engineering):  (see  Birmingham). 

(Gas,  &c.) : (see  Birmingham). 

(Iron,  &c.) : (see  Birmingham). 

(Mining) : 25,  43,  80  (note). 

(Miscellaneous) : (see  Birmingham). 

(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Birmingham). 

(Road  transport) : {Bee  Birmingham). 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Birmingham). 

Water  Supplies,  Municipalisation  of : 536,  547. 
Waterford:  (Printing,  &c.)  : 408. 

Watermen’s  and  lightermen’s  Amendment  Act, 
(1859)  : 204,  220. 

Wear  and  District : 

(Docks) : 541.  (See  also  Sunderland.) 

(Shipbuilding) : 97,  105  (and  note),  150,  152.  (See 
also  Sunderland.) 

Weaver  River  (Watermen,  & c.) : 186,  191  (See  also 
Wins/ord.) 

West  Bromwich : 

(Iron,  &c.) : 139. 

(Mining):  80,81. 

Westmoreland : 

(Iron,  &c.) : (see  Kendal). 

(Mining) : 43. 

(Printing,  &c.) : (see  Kendal). 

(Textiles) : (see  Kendal). 

Westphalia:  28. 

Wharves  (see  Bocks  and  Wharves). 

Whitehaven : 

(Docks):  183. 

(Engineering) : 148. 

Whitesmiths ; 112, 155. 

Britannia  Metal  Smiths 
Silver  Plate  Workers : 

Whitfield  Colliery : 3,  4 
Whitfield  Engineering 
Whittlefield: 

(Co-operation):  333. 

(Textiles) : 333. 

Wicklow  (Mining) 

Widnes : 

(Chemical  wc 
(Watermen,  . 

Widow  and  O 
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■Wigan : 

(Engineering) : 99,  103,  107. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 104, 148. 

(Mining):  21. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Wilhelmsdorff  Labour  Colonies : 567. 
Willenhall  (Hardware) : 100, 148. 
Winsford  (Watermen,  &c.) : 22L 
Wolverliampton : 627. 

(Building,  &c.)  : 485. 

(Clothing) : 325. 

(Hardware) : 100, 148. 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 


Women’s  Labour:  101,  103,  118,  132,  201,  304,  306. 
308-311,  313,  314,  317,  327,  335-337,  339,  340,  347, 
349,  352,  353,  355,  357,  366,  369,  373-375,  377,  380, 
383,  392,  394,  395,  421,  447,  470,  484  (note),  487,  490, 
496,  504,  517,  519,  551,  562,  565,  578,  612,  631,  636. 
WooUen  and  Worsted  Manufacture  : 303,  308-310, 
315-319,  321,  336,  337,  345,  347,  351,  354,  355,  357, 
360,  365-367,  372-375,  377,  394,  516,  521,  608. 


Woolstone  (Shipbuilding):  105, 127. 


Woolwich : 

(Arsenal  and  Ordnance  Store  Department) : 121,  126, 
127,  547. 

(Baking) : 429. 

(Co-operation) : 429. 

(Docks,  &c.) : 229. 

(Shipbuilding):  105. 

Worcester : 627. 

Worcestershire : 

(Co-operation) : 112. 

(Engineering) : (see  Dudley). 

(Gas,  &c.)  (see  Oldbury). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 112,  114,  148.  (See  also  Bromagrove, 
Oatshill,  Orndley  Heath,  Dudley,  Halesowen.) 
(Mining) : 1-6,  8,  9,  14, 19,  25,  33,  37,  40,  43,  52,  53, 
79,  81,  90. 

(Shipbuilding) : (see  Dudley). 

(Textiles) : (see  Kidderminster). 

Workl  Labour  Colony : 567. 

Workshops : 327,  383, 542, 553.  (See  also  under  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts,  Inspection  cmd  Sanitation.) 
Domestic  Workshops  : 132,  338,  339,  342,  355,  505, 
527,  549,  556,  618. 


Wrexham  : 627. 

(Iron,  &c.) : 114. 

Wycombe,  High  (Cabinet-making) : 404. 

Yarmouth  (Public  Relief  Works) : 567. 

York : 

(Clothing) : 325, 

(Printing,  &c.) : 408. 

Yorkshire : 

(Building,  &c.) : 435,  484.  (See  also  Bradford,  Bull 
Leeds.) 

(Clothing) : (see  Halifax,  Leeds,  Pudsey.  Sheffield 
York).  ' 

(Co-operation) : 17. 

(Docks):  (sec  Hull,  Kingsfon-upon-Hull). 

(Engineering) : (see  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Kull, 

Keighley,  Leeds,  Middlesborough,  Rotherham, 
Sheffield). 

(Gas,  &c.) : (see  Leeds). 

(Iron,  &c.) : 97,  98,  114,  148.  (See  also  Bingley,  Cleve- 
land, Eastburn,  Eaton,  Hull,  Keighley,  Middles- 
borough,  Mossley,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Skipton.) 

(Mining) : 1-8, 14,  17,  19,25,  27,  33,  35,  40,  41,43. 
45,  47-51,  53,  79,  80  (note),  81,  88,  90.  (See  also 
Barnsley,  Cleveland,  Loflhouse,  Normanton,  Thorn- 
diffi)  ' 

(Miscellaneous) : 421,  422,  426,  458,  460,  489,  490, 
491,  496.  (See  also  Halifax,  Hull,  Leeds). 

(Printing,  &c.) : 483.  (See  also  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Holmfirth,  Hull,  Leeds,  Scarborough,  Sheffield, 
York.) 

(Road  transport) : 230,  234,  288.  (See  also  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Hull,  Keighley,  Leeds,  Sheffield.) 

(Shipbuilding) : 107.  (See  also  Bradford,  Goole, 
Halifax,  Hull,  Keighley,  Leeds,  Sheffield.) 

(Shipping) : (see  Middlesborough). 

(Textiles) : 305,  308,  317,  321,  336,  354,  357,  368,  369, 
372-375,  394,  524.  (See  also  Butley,  Bentliam,  Brad- 
ford, Brighouse,  Dewsbury,  Guiseley,  Halifax,  Hech- 
'mondwike,  Horbury,  Huddersfield,  Keighley,  Leeds, 
Wakefield). 

(Watermen,  &c.) : (see  Ooole,  Hull,  Humber). 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Labour 

Bureau : 565. 

Young  Persons,  Employment  of : 132, 135,  337,  340, 

352,  470. 
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PART  II.  WITNESSES. 


r«Sf“rI2S?„ab|S  S'Zdil“h,r  Z S' ,h'  E,M“™  e™  mtme  „ 

mentioned  in  Column  2 ; but  the  Analysis  (see  Column™)  and^dsV^  m.thfe  Vo'u”p  of  digest 

“ * WM.  «.  contained  ,h.  W(i«,  V "ll!)ZdSS  C“»"“ 


Names  of  Witnesses 

Volume  of 
Evidence 
and 
Digest. 

Interests  Represented. 

Nos.  of  j 

Page  in 

Digest. 

(Employer  and  Employed). 

Evidence.  j 

Analysis. 

Precis. 

A. 

Abbott,  Arthur  R.  - -f 

B.,  I. 

| International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen, 
and  Firemen. 

9,022-9,110 

93 

38 

l 

B.,  II. 

] International  Federation  of  Stewards,  Seamen, 
and  Firemen,  in  refutation  of  personal  state- 
| ments  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson. 

14,608-14,720 

164 

49 

Abbott,  John  - 

B.,  III. 

| Midland  Railway  Signalmen  as  affected  by  the 
| strike  of  Goods  Guards  in  1879. 

28,022-28,044 

197 

57 

Adams,  George  - 

C.,  III. 

Men  in  the  employ  of  the  London  Oil  Mills. 

31,617-31,707 

252 

86 

Adams,  James  - 

C.,  III. 

Mat  and  Matting  Trade  Society. 

31,787-31,907 

252 

79 

Adamson,  Robert  Laurence 

B.,  III. 

| North  Meti'opolitan  Tramways  Company,  in  re- 
futation of  statements  by  Mr.  Suthe'rst  and 
Mr.  Atkinson. 

18,233-18,361 

170 

21 

Allan,  William  - 

D. 

Firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  and  Co.,  Scotia  Engine 
Works. 

6,828-6,872 

23 

33 

Allen,  John  ... 

C.,  II. 

Master  Tailors’  .'Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

14,151-14,269 

138 

29 

Allison,  Robert  Roberts 

A.,  III. 

Ship  Constructive  Association,  and  .Shipwrights 
in  Government  Dockyards  (Chatham  Branch). 

24,544-24,556 

105 

60 

Allison,  William  Alfred 

B.,  I. 

London  Seamen’s  Union. 

10,781-10,799 

97 

42 

Allman,  Isaac  - 

B.,  II.  | 

Riverside  Labour,  and  Tyne  Co-operative  Steve- 
dore Company. 

11,393-11,523 

147 

11 

Anderson,  Alexander 

A.,  III. 

Ship  Constructive  Association,  and  Shipwrights 
! in  Government  Dockyards  (Portsmouth 
especially). 

24,228-24,402 

163 

57 

Anderson,  John  ... 

D.  j 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

j 7,166-7,522 

26 

27 

Anderson,  William 

B.,  III.  I 

Dnblin  United  Tramways  Company,  in  refuta- 
tion of  statements  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

28,160-28,213 

197 

j 35 

Anderton,  Thomas 

C.,  II. 

Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

19,176-19,263 

157 

j 43 

Anson,  Robert  - 

A.,  II. 

British  Steel  Smelters'  Amalgamated  Associa- 

16,680-16,784 

182 

53 

Armit,  Robert  Henry  - 

B.,  I. 

t Free  Labour  in  connection  with  the  National 
Labour  Union. 

7,430-7,468 

80 

28 

Atkins,  John  - 

B.,  I.  ! 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside  and  General  Labourers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

867-1,131  i 

79 

10 

Atkinson,  John 

B.,  II.  j 

Amalgamated  Omnibus  aud  Tram  Workers’  Union. 

16,454-16,594 

170 

88 

Atkinson,  John  Boland  - 

A.,  II.  ; 

Government  Inspection  in  Bust  Scotland,  Mining 
District. 

18,640-18,814 

191 

32 

Atkinson.  Thomas 

B.,  I.  1 

Employment  under  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co. 

8,312-8,317 

91 

40 

Aucott,  William  . j 

A.,  II. 

Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great 
Britain. 

14,753-14,844 

177  j 

43 

I 

B. 

k'Sfey,  William 

A.,  II. 

Midlaud  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board. 

15,012-15,654 

180  j 

48 

C.,  III.  • 

Firm  of  Bagley  and  Co.,  Knottingley  j and  York- 
shire Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers’  Association. 

30,069-30,381 

245  1 

76 

Bs'fd,  Robert  - 

A.,  II. 

Lanarkshire  Coal  Masters’  Association, 

13,416-13,612 

173 

30 

3 F 2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


Names  of  Witnesses 

Group 

and 

Volume  of 

Interests  Represented. 

1 

Nos.  of  ; 

Page  in  Digest. 

(Employer  anti  Employed). 

Digest- 

Evidence. 

' 

nalysis. 

Precis. 

Bnllantyne,  Andrew 

B.,  111. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
(Scotland),  and  relations  with  the  Scotch 
Railway  Companies. 

25,031-25,933 

184 

58 

Ballantyne,  Thomas 

B.,  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

27,489-27,812 

194 

73 

Ballard,  Edward 

B.,  III. 

London  Carmen  Trades  Union. 

17,590-17,811 

166 

44 

Ballard.  Frank  - 

C.,  11. 

Kettering  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
facturing  Society. 

14,270-14,587 

139 

22 

Bannister,  James 

C.,  11. 

Leeds  Willeyers  and  Fettlers’  Union. 

11,851-11,949 

132 

9 

Barham,  George 

B.,  I. 

Association  of  Foremen  and  Clerks  at  the  Docks. 

7,834-7,429 

89 

28 

Barker,  George  - 

C.,  I. 

Blackburn  Weavers’  Association. 

1,818-1,936 

87 

10 

Bartlett,  Thomas 

c.,  in. 

Journeymen  Butchers’  Society  (Birmingham). 

31,708-31,786 

252 

72 

Bean,  Alexander 

C.,  11. 

Brechin  Factory  Workers’  Union. 

12,204-12,453 

133 

10 

Beasley,  John  - 

B.,  III. 

London  Cabdrivers’  Society,  and  Hyde  Park 
Co-operative  Cab  Company. 

17,346-17,589 

164 

36 

Beaumont,  Wiiliam  Arthur 

C.,  I. 

Government  Inspection  of  Woollen  and  Worsted 
Trades  at  Bradford. 

9,190-9,337 

99 

35 

Beckford,  Edward 

B.,  I. 

Employment  under  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co. 

8,411-8,441 

92 

40 

Beckworth,  William 

C.,  11. 

Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Board  of 
Conciliation. 

15,495-15,643 

142 

28 

Beever,  James  H. 

C.,  I. 

Halifax  Trade  and  Labour  Council. 

9,758-10,056 

100 

29 

Bell,  George  Henry 

0.,  III. 

Seed  Crushers’  Branch  of  the  Dockers’  Union 
(Hull). 

31,441-31,616 

251 

85 

Bell,  Hugh  - - '! 

A.,  I. 

Cleveland  Mine  Owners’  Association. 

1,389-1,565 

88 

14 

A.,  II. 

Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association. 

14,509-14,648 

176 

30 

Bennett,  John  - 

A.,  I. 

Coal  Mining  at  Swanwick  Collieries,  and  Derby- 
shire Miners’  Union. 

8,700-8,853 

105 

35 

Beveridge,  Jumes 

C.,  11. 

Associated  Carpenters  ond  Joiners. 

17,610-17,811 

151 

34 

Blgnold,  John  Henry  - 

C.,  I. 

Government  Factory  Inspection  (Devon  and 
Cornwall). 

10,057-10,306 

100 

35 

Billam,  Joseph  - 

B.,  II. 

Piccadilly  (Manchester)  Branch  of  tho  Upper 
Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Association, 
and  Canal  Boatmen. 

15,329-15,462 

167 

02 

Billington,  James 

C.,  I. 

Preston  Cotton  Operatives’  Society. 

1 4,726-4,744 
l 4,761-4,781 

} - 

13 

Bingley,  Vere  - 

B.,  III. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

28,214-28,304 

198 

35 

Bird,  Albert  Anlaby 
Bird,  Stanley  G. 

B. ,  11. 

C. ,  III. 

Lightermen  and  Watermen’s  Union  of  the  River 
Humber. 

Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (London). 

13,631-13,741 

/31, 966-32, 303 
(32,339-32,334 

157 
j 254 

56 

15 

Birt,  Colonel  George  Raymond- 

B.,I. 

Millwall  Docks. 

6,803-7,163 

88 

26 

Birtwistle,  Thomas 

C.,  I. 

North-East  Lancashire  Weavers’  Association,  and 
Novthern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Weavers. 

1,182-1,608 

86 

10 

Black,  Miss  Clementina 

C.,  I. 

Employment  of  Women  in  London,  nnd  appoint- 
of  Women  Sub-Commissioners. 

8,845-8,908 

99 

45 

Blackburn,  Thomas 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union 
(Greenwich  Marshes  Branch),  and  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Strike  of  1889. 

f 23,702-23,929 
1,24,047-24,217 

| 227 

28 

Bonser,  Arthur  Howard 

C.,  II. 

Hand-Framework  Knitters’  Association. 

13,314-13,619 

136 

15 

B.,  II. 

Dock  and  Waterside  Labour. 

11,364-11,392 

147 

8 

B.,  III. 

Dock  and  Waterside  Labour  in  London. 

24,727-25,030 

183 

8 

Booth,  Cliarleo  - - ■ 

C.,  I. 

Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  in  East  London, 
and  appointment  of  Women  Sub-commis- 
sioners. 

8,909-8,961 

99 

45 

sj  D. 

Labour  in  East  London. 

5,404-5,801 

19 

25 
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Names  of  Witnesses 

Group 

and 

Volume  of 
Evidence 
and 
Digest. 

1 

1 nterests  Represented. 

Nos.  of 
Questions  in 
Evidence. 

Page  in 

Digest. 

(Employer  and  Employed). 

Analysis. 

Precis. 

Booth,  William  - 

C.,  I. 

Burnley  (Cotton)  Weavers'  Association. 

807-1,181 

85 

8 

Boulton,  Samuel  Bagster 

D. 

The  London  Labour  Conciliation  Board. 

4,878-5,038 

18 

31 

Bowall,  Jacob  - 

B.,1. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour  (Hay’s  Wharf). 

8,442-8,500 

92 

41 

Bowbrick,  Henry 

B.,  II.  | 

Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tram  Workers’  ! 
Union. 

16,198-16,453 

169 

67 

Bower,  Samuel  - 

C.,  II. 

Midland  Counties’  Hosiery  Federation. 

12,930-13,185 

136 

14 

Bowerman,  Charles  William 

C.,  III.  ] 

London  Society  of  Compositors. 

22,916-23,155 

224 

56 

Boyd,  Janies  - 

a,  in.  i 

International  Union  of  Cork  Cutters  (Glasgow). 

31,425-31,440 

251 

73 

Brabrook,  Edward  William 

D. 

Friendly  Societies  Registry. 

1,222-1,646 

11 

35 

Brain,  Frank  William  Thomas  - 

A.,  I. 

National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers. 

0,601-6,709 

101 

33 

Brott,  William  James  - 

B.,  II. 

South  Side  Labour  Protection  League. 

14,199-14,334 

161 

24 

Bridgman,  J.  Henry 

C.,  III. 

Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (London). 

31,966-32,303 

255 

15 

Brian,  Frank  - 

B.,  I. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Fish  ■ 
Porters  of  the  Port  of  London. 

f 1-336 
l 753-866 

| 79 

8 

Brock,  John  - - - 

a,  hi. 

United  Alkali  Company. 

/ 32,377-32,442 
(32,482-32,484 

| 256 

25 

Brooks,  Robert  William 

C.,  III. 

National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General 
Labourers  (London  Lath- Renders’  Branch). 

23,333-23,437 

226 

14 

Brooks,  William 

B.,  III. 

The  Drivers’  Union,  in  refutation  of  statements 
by  Mr.  Kingham. 

18,527-18,547 

172 

25 

Brough,  James  - 

c.,  li. 

Operative  Masons’  Society  of  Scotland. 

17,812-18,106 

152 

37 

Brydone,  John  - 

B.,  III. 

Inspection  under  the  Canal  Boats  Act. 

17,168-17,210 

163 

14 

Bune,  John  - - - 

c.,  r. 

Leeds  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Brush-makers’ 
Union. 

9,515-9,539 

99 

23 

Burgoyne,  J.  W. 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  and  Districi  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Dyers. 

0,540-9,679 

100 

26 

Burt,  John  Mowlem 

c.,  hi. 

Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (London). 

31,066-32,303 

253 

15 

Burton,  F.  B.  - 

C.,  III. 

London  Building  Trades  Committee,  in  refuta- 
tion of  evidence  of  Mr.  Knox. 

32,304-32,376 

255 

14 

Bushill,  Thomas  William 

D. 

Profit  sharing,  with  especial  reference  to  experi- 
ence of  firm  of  T.  Bnsliill  and  Sons,  Printers 
and  Bookbinders,  Ac.,  Coventry. 

5,893-6,172 

20 

33 

Butcher,  James  Benjamin 

B.,  11. 

Hull  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Association. 

13,806-13,891 

159 

42 

c. 

Caird,  Charles  Simpson 

A.,  III. 

Ship  Constructive  Association,  and  Shipwriehts 
in  Government  Dockyards  (Pembroke  Branch). 

24,403-24,543 

164 

63 

Calcraft,  Sir  Henry  George, 
K.C.B. 

B.,  II. 

Shipping  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
refutations  of  statements  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson  and  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Laws. 

14,757-14,900 

164 

51 

Caldwell,  George 

A.,  I. 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Owners’ 
Association,  and  Colliery  Owners  of  West 
Lancashire. 

5,800-6,109 

1 99 

1 

30 

Caldwell,  Thomas 

A.,  III. 

United  Journeymen’s  Brass  Founders’ Association. 

24,557-24,638 

165 

42 

Cameron,  Frederick  Brough 

C.,  III. 

His  firm  (Coal  Merchant) ; also  in  refutation  of 
Mr.  James  O’Connor’s  Evidence. 

1 2 7,594-28,033 

} 237 

49 

Cameron,  William 

B.,  I. 

Employment  under  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co. 

/ 8,276-8,311 
X 8,318-8,410 

} 

•10 

Campbell,  Angus 

B.,  III. 

Fii-m  of  Solicitors  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants. 

28,072-26,186 

187 

j 

63 

Campbell,  George  Lamb 

A.,  I. 

Central  Association  for  Dealing  with  Distress 
caused  by  Mining  Accidents. 

8,264-8,359 

1 104 

29 

Candlish,  Joseph  John  - 

C.,  III. 

Finn  of  Robert  Candlish  and  Sons,  Seaham  Har- 
bour and  Londonderry  Bottle  Company  (Glass 
Bottle  Manufacturers  and  Merchants). 

30,009-30,381 

j 246 

1 

3 fi 

76 

r a 
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K ames  of  Witnesses 

Group 

und 

Volume  of 

Interests  Represented. 

Page  in  : 

Digest. 

(Employer  and  Employed). 

Evidence 

Digest. 

Evidence. 

Analysis. 

Precis. 

Carey,  John 

1 

C.,  III. 

Chemical  Workers  (Powder  Packers). 

22,313-22,589 

222 

24 

Carlton,  Thomas 

A.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Blast-Furnacemen  (Cleve- 
land and  Durham  District). 

14,138-14,262 

176 

37 

Carpenter,  C.  C. 

C.,  HI. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

26,966-26,974 

234 

44 

Carroll,  Matthew 

B.,  II. 

Corn-porters,  and  the  Contract  System  at  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

13,987-14,014 

160 

24 

Catto,  Alexander 

C.,  III. 

Federated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers  in  Scot- 

27,544-27,593 

237 

64 

Chadwick,  William 

B.,  II. 

Mersey  Flatmen’s  Association,  and  river  boat- 

15,671-15,742 

168 

63 

Chambers,  Arthur  Marshall 

A.,  I. 

South  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

8,062-8,138 

104 

36 

Chandler,  Francis  - - 1 

C.,  II. 
A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
(generally,  and  Tyne  District,  in  pariicular), 
and  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Trades. 

18,107-18,432 

21,968-22,070 

153 

146 

29 

Chapman,  William 

B.,  III.  | 

Metropolitan  Cab  Proprietors’  Strike  Fuud  Asso- 
ciation, and  Hackney  Carriage  Proprietors’ 
Provident  Institution. 

19,105-19,234 

175 

41 

Cherry,  George  Baker 

A,  III. 

United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

23,339-23,445 

154 

39 

Cliibnall,  George  William 

C.,  III. 

Chibnall  and  J asper  (Wholesale  Bakery  Establish- 
ment). 

29,567-29,765 

244 

70 

Clark,  Andrew  - 

B.,  HI. 

General  Railway  Workers’  Union. 

23,897-24,069 

180 

48 

Clarke,  George  - 

A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (general 
remarks). 

/23, 301-23, 305 
\23, 334-23, 338 

} .54 

37 

Clements,  George 

A.,  III. 

Labourers  in  the  Ordnance  Store  Department, 
Wool  wich"  Arsenal . 

23,923-23,995 

159 

56 

Clifton,  Joseph  - 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  (Bir- 
mingham Branch). 

24,167-24,305 

181 

51 

Cochrane,  Colonel  Joseph  Bramah 

A.,  II. 

South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire 
Coalmasters’  Association  and  Wages  Board. 

10,825-11,077 

166 

7 

Cole,  John  ... 

B.,  III. 

National,  Municipal,  and  Incorporated  Vestry 
Employees’  Labour  Union. 

18,191-18,232 

169 

46 

Collioun,  Robert  George 

B.,  III. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
in  refutation  of  statements  by  Mr.  Foreman. 

27,261-27,306 

193 

86 

Conacher,  John 

B.,  III. 

North  British  Railway  Company,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ballantyne  and  Mr. 
Paisley. 

27,103-27,184 

191 

69 

Conley,  James  - 

A,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders' 
Society  (Scotland  District). 

{ 21,225-21,226 
[.21,239-21,241 

| 142 

25 

Connel,  John  ... 

A.,  II. 

Fife  and  Clackmannan  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

13,734-13,912 

174 

35 

Copsey,  George  - 

C.,  III. 

General  Union  of  Mill  Sawyers  in  London. 

33,533-33,605 

260 

84 

Corbett,  Thomas 

C.,  II. 

Operative  Brickmakers’  Society. 

19,568-19,734 

158 

40 

Corfield,  Frederick  Channer 

A.,  I. 

Coal  Owners  of  Derbyshire  (other  than  South 
Derbyshire)  and  Nottinghamshire. 

7,625-7,328 

103 

34 

Comack,  J ames 

B.,  II. 

Shipping  Federation  (Leith)  and  Leith  Ship- 
owners. 

11,663-11,857 

148 

32 

Comes,  Dudley  - 

C.,  III. 

Early  Closing  Association,  in  refutation  of  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Langford. 

33,511-33,532 

260 

95 

Costello.  Mortimer 

B.,  I. 

Wltarf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1,926-2,191 

81 

Coventry,  Arthur 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Coventry  (Engineers 
and  Tool  Makers,  Manchester). 

25,646-25,698 

171 

48 
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Cowell,  John  - 

C.,  I. 

Pre3ton  Cotton  Operatives’  Society. 

f 4,725,4,745 
l 4,760 

} S1 

13 

Crabbe,  Thomas 

B.,  III. 

Non-union  Cabdrivers. 

22,957-23,025 

178 

43 

Oeech,  George  - 

B.,  II. 

Coalporters  (Plymouth). 

12,6-21-12,061 

153 

20 

Cridge,  Robert  - 

B.,  I. 

Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Association. 

4,082-4,380 

84 

17 

Grippe,  John  William  - 

B.,  I. 

Free  Labour  (Fisher’s  Wharf). 

7,534-7,500 

90 

30 

Cronin,  John  - 

A.,  II. 

Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the 
Manufactured  Steel  Trade  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  Associated  Society  of  Miilmeti 
in  Scotland. 

15,906-16,366 

181 

4(» 

Cusheu,  Henry  - 

C.,  III. 

Metropolitan  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers’ 
Association. 

33,305-33,510 

259 

96 

Cuthbertson,  Adam 

C.j  II. 

I.uton  Straw-plaiting  Industry. 

15,214-15,251 

141 

00 

Cuthbertson,  William  - 

B.,  III. 

National  Scottish  Horsemen’sUnion,  and  Brunches 
at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow. 

i 

23,026-23,122 

178 

47 

D. 

Darlington,  John 

C.,  III. 

United  Alkali  Company  (Salt  Cake  Working). 

32,485-32,503 

256 

26 

Darbishire,  William  Arthur  - i 

A.,  II. 

Pen-yr-Orsedd  Slate  Quarry  Company,  Limited. 

9,038-9,360 

161 

9 

Darby,  Maurice  Evans  - - | 

B.,  I. 

Former  connection  with  the  Seamen's  Union 
and  the  Shipping  Federation. 

10,655-10,747 

97 

41 

Davies,  David  Evan 

A.,  IT. 

Cwmaman  and  other  Collieries  in  the  Aberdare 
and  Merthyr  Valleys. 

11,394-11,039- 

167 

17 

Davies,  G.  J. 

C.,  II. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

18,107-18,432 

153 

35 

Davies,  John  Dennis 

A.,  II. 

South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Workers’  Associa- 
tion (Ebbtv  Braucii). 

15,831-15,858 

180 

49 

Davis,  Murray  - 

C.,  III. 

Bakers’  Society  (Cork). 

28,708-29,073 

241 

65 

Davis,  Richard  - 

C.,  III. 

National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants. 

f30,669-30,905 

(.31,066-31,126 

| 247 

Dawson,  Frederick 

B.,  III. 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  refutation  of  statements  by  Mr. 
Foreman. 

27,185-27,260 

192 

85 

Day,  Edward  - 

A.,  II. 

National  Amalgamated  Locksmiths’  Society. 

/ 18,097-18,322 
118,358-18,377 

j 189 

58 

Day,  George 

B.,  II. 

Lightermen’s  Society. 

14,001-14,985 

165 

60 

Dennington,  John  - - 

A.,  I. 
A.,  II. 

Cleveland  Mine  Owners’  Association. 
Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association. 

1,326-1,388 

14,460-14,508 

88 

176 

14 

39 

f 

C.,  II. 

London  Building  Trades  Committee. 

17,374-17,609 

150 

47 

Dew,  George  - j 

C.,  III. 

London  Building  Trades  Committee,  in  refuta- 
tion of  evidence  of  Mr.  Knox. 

32,304-32,376 

255 

14 

Donaldson,  George 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Tug  Boat  and  Ferrymen’s  Union. 

16,996-17,089 

163 

11 

Donovan,  Cornelias 

B.,I. 

Ballast  Heavers’  Protection  Society. 

4,534-4,580 

84 

17 

Donovan,  James 

B.,  I. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Stevedores. 

3,199-3,554 

82 

14 

Downing,  John  William 

C.,I. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom  Associa- 
tion (Huddersfield  District). 

4,782-5,238 

91 

18 

Doxford,  William  Theodore 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Messrs.  William  Doxford  and  Sons, 
Limited  (Shipbuilders  and  Engineers,  Sunder- 
land). 

26,059-26,616 

179 

54 

Drew,  William  Henry  - 

C.,  I. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’  Association 
(Bradford  District). 

5,377-5,600 

92 

19 

Dnff,  Daniel 

B.,  III. 

London  Road  Car  Company,  in  refutation  of 
statements. 

18,362-18,410 

1 170 

| 

23 

3 F 4 
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Dunlop,  David  John 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  David  J.  Dunlop  & Co.  (Shipbuilders 
and  Engineers,  Port  Glasgow). 

20,528-26,558 

179 

52 

Dnnlop,  Robert 

A.,  II. 

lilantyre  Miners’  Association. 

10,824  a-b 

160 

23 

Duxbury,  Thomas 

C.,  III. 

Darwen  Corporation  (Gas  Department). 

25,025-20,193 

231 

40 

Dyke,  Edwin  ... 

B.,  II. 

Hyde  Park  Co-operative  Cab  Company,  and 
Amalgamated  Cab  Drivers’  Society. 

16,595-10,732 

171 

70 

E. 

Earnsby,  Albert  Edward 

B.,  I. 

Free  Labour  in  connection  with  the  Shipping 
Federation. 

5,840-5,972 

86 

22 

Eddy,  John 

C.,  III. 

Typographical  Society  (Glasgow). 

27,224-27,326 

235 

60 

Edison,  Frederick 

B.,  III. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

28,214  28,304 

.198 

35 

Edwards,  Clement 

B.,  I. 

Federation  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions  and 
Shipping. 

8,614-8,932 

92 

36 

Edwards,  Thomas 

C.,  III. 

United  Firemen’s,  Dippers’,  and  Placers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

30,527-30,608 

247 

82 

Emery,  Herbert 

C.,  III. 

Staffordshire  Operative  Bakers. 

29,074-29,506 

243 

66 

Emmett,  Albert 

C.,II.  ; 

United  Operative  Bricklayers’  Trade,  Accident, 
and  Burial  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

19,204-19,414  1 

1 157 

39 

Evans,  Isaac  - 

A.,  I. 

Swansea  and  Llanelly  (Coal)  Miners’  Association. 

4,388-4,957 

90 

23 

Evans,  William 

A.,  I. 

Rhondda  (Coal)  Miners’  Association. 

5,621-5,731 

98 

25 

F. 

Fairbairn,  Richard  Robert  - ^ 

B.,  I. 
B.,  II. 

1 Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lighter-/ 
j men  of  the  Thames. 

/ 7.469-7,533 
\ 7,869-8,273 

| 89 

29 

54 

Fairley,  William 

A.,  I. 

National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers. 

6,710-0,884 

102 

33 

Falvy,  Joseph  - 

B.,  I. 

South  Side  Labour  Protection  League  and  Corn 
Porters. 

2,590-2,794 

82 

12 

Fairer,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Bart 

D. 

London  County  Council. 

7,089-8,085 

26 

23 

Fawcett,  Thomas 

B.,  II. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Lightermen  and  Water- 
men of  the  River  Humber,  and  River  and 
Canal  Boatmen. 

14,980-15,080 

166 

00 

Fenelon,  James  C. 

C.,  II. 

The  House-painting  and  Decorative  Industry 
(Carlow). 

16.611-16,681 

147 

41 

Fenwick,  Charles,  M.P. 

D. 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

7,100-7,522 

25 

20 

Findlay,  Sir  George 

B.,  III. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
and  Committee  of  Managers  of  the  Railway 
Association,  in  refutation  of  statements  by 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Clifton. 

25,934-20,071 

186 

53 

Fisher,  Samuel  - 

B.,  II. 

Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry  Coal  Trimmers’ 
Association. 

12,941-13,010 

154 

21 

Fitzpatrick,  Daniel 

C.,  III. 

Covent  Garden  Porters’  Union. 

31,908-31,965 

253 

73 

Foreman,  William 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
(Ireland),  and  relations  with  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies. 

26,187-20,488 

187 

79 

Forster,  Edward  Penrose  Arnold.! 

- C.,  I. 

. C.,  IT. 

Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  firm  in  the 
woollen  trade. 

Bradford  Board  of  Conciliation. 

/ 6,400-6,598 
\ 9,680-9,757 

1 11,368-11,41; 
111,696-11,747 

} 94 
| | 131 

27 

7 

Foster  Ernest  - 

A.,  I. 

Durham  Cokeraen’s  Association. 

2,707-2,834 

91 

11 

Foster,  Herbert  A. 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  firm  of 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Alpaca, 
Mohair,  Silk,  Seals,  and  Plushes. 

6,599-6,700 

94 
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Forwood,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur 

A.,  III. 

1 he  Admiralty,  and  Government  Dockyards,  in 

25,805-26,021 

173  ' 

62 

Bower,  M.P. 

refutation  of  statements  by  Messrs.  Quelch, 
Clements,  Gordon,  Twigg,  and  Rowe.  ’ 

Fox,  Charles 

B.,  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

27,480-27,812 

m 

73 

Fox,  F.  A. 

A.,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’ 

(21,259-21,372 

112 

25 

Society,  Cardiff  District). 

(21,377-21,388 

Freak,  Charles  - 

C.,  III. 

London  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

33,103-33,227 

257 

12 

for  tiie  Wholesale  Hoot  and  Shoe  Trade,  and 

Workmen’s  Association,  in  refutation  of 
evidence  of  Mr.  Judge  and  Mr.  Inskip. 

Fretwell,  Alfred 

A.,  II. 

Spring-knife  Cutlers’  Society. 

(10,630-19,763 

(10,772-19,821 

> 195 

64 

Frey,  Arthur  Abraham  - 

B.,  III. 

Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Barge- 
owners,  in  refutation  of  statements  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn. 

16,733-16,872 

162 

12 

Fiiend,  Henry  - 

B.,  I. 

North  of  England  Sailors  and  Sea-going  Fire- 

10,376-10,520 

96 

39 

man's  Union. 

G. 

Gadcy,  Ellis  ... 

B.,  11. 

Upper  Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Associa- 

15,137-15,328 

166 

61 

tion,  and  Canal  Boatmen. 

Gall,  Thomas  ... 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  of  Great  Britain 

33,228-33,283 

258 

9 

and  Iretand  (Sheffield  Branch  and  Executive 
Council). 

Gardener,  William  Henry 

D. 

Egham  Free  Labour  Registry. 

1,937-1,999 

14 

27 

Gardner,  John  William 

C.,  ill. 

National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General 

28,034-28,145 

238 

35 

Labourers  (Plymouth). 

Gardner,  Thomas 

C.,  III. 

His  Firm  (coal  merchants) ; also  in  refutation 
of  Mr.  James  O’Counor’s  evidence. 

(27,594-28,033 

(32,820-32,834 

j-  237 

48 

Gee,  Allen 

C.,  I. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  I.oom  Associa- 

4,782-5,238 

91 

18 

tion  (Huddersfield  District). 

George,  Isaac  - 

c.,  in. 

Acid  Workers  at  Taibach  (Glamorganshire). 

21,035-22,061 

220 

23 

Gitien,  Robert,  C.B. 

D. 

Commercial  Department  of  Board  of  Trade. 

( 6,873-7,165 
( 8,086-8,381 

J.  23 

42 

Girlim.',  Edward 

C.,  11. 

National  Association  of  Coopers  (Newcastle). 

20,513-20,699 

161 

55 

Glennie,  William 

A.,  Ilf. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (Tyneside 

23,060-23,262 

152 

35 

District). 

Goodtot,  Alexander 

B.,  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

27,489-27,812 

194 

73 

Gordon,  John  - 

C.,  II. 

Master  Tailors’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 

15,293-15,434 

141 

32 

Ireland. 

Gordon,  Richard  Shopheai'd 

A.,  III. 

Labourers  in  Government  Dockyards  (Chatham 

23,996-24,132 

160 

00 

and  Devonport  especially). 

Gould,  Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  - 

D. 

The  United  States  Labour  Department. 

6,428-6,827 

22 

41 

Gould,  Richard 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  (Portsmouth 

21,690-21,067 

145 

57 

District). 

Grady,  Martin  - - - 

C.,  III. 

United  Alkali  Company  (Work  in  Bleaching 

32.504-32,518 

256 

25 

Powder  Department). 

Graffunder,  William 

B.,  I. 

Caidiff  Boarding  Masters’  Guarantee  Association 

10,956-11,111 

98 

43 

and  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Tradesmen's 

Gray,  Thomas  - 

A.,  II. 

Collieries  in  the  Swansea  District. 

12,390-12,421 

171 

22 

Green,  George  - 

A.,  Ilf. 

Nail  and  Chain  Manufacture,  und  Dudley 

10,988-20,270 

135 

17 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Wages  Board. 

Green,  George  Edwin  - 

c.,  ii. 

National  Union  of  Boot  Clickers. 

14,992-15,213 

140 

23 

Greemuan,  Q,  W. 

C.,  III. 

London  Domestic  Servants’  Union. 

31,101-31,424 

250 

88 

Greenwood,  Alfred 

c.,  hi. 

Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  Yorkshire  United  Trade 

20,756-30,068 

244 

74 

Protection  Society. 

Greenwood,  Joseph 

D. 

Hebdcn  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Co- 

941-1,107 

10 

12 

operative  Society. 

Greig,  G. 

C.,  III. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Ur  ion  (Red- Lead 

21,718-21,780 

219 

21 

Workers).  , 

70273.  3 G 
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Greig,  James  - 

B.,  I. 

Wharfingers,  Warehouse  Keepers,  and  Granary 
Keepers’  Association,  and  Free  Trade  Whar- 
fingers. 

5,628-5,839 

86 

22 

Griffin,  Josiali  - - - 

B.,  I. 

Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 

6,070-0,298 

86 

23 

Gritton,  Rev.  John,  D.D. 

D. 

Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society  of  London. 

5,039-5,141 

18 

32 

Grover,  John  - 

G.,  III. 

Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (London). 

31,966-32,303 

255 

15 

Groves,  William 

B.,I. 

Firm  of  Granary  Keepers. 

6,793-6,827 

87 

26 

H. 

Hadwen,  Fred  Walter  - 

C.,  I. 

Firm  of  Silk  Spinners  (near  Halifax). 

6,923-7,071 

95 

30 

Ham,  II any  ... 

C.,  II. 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association. 

19,735-20,002 

159 

44 

Haminill,  Frederick 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Omnibus  and  Tram  Woikcrs’ 
Union,  and  the  Workers’  Co-operative 
Omnibus  Society,  Limited,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Peiice,  Ml*.  Kingham,  and 
Mr.  Sutherst. 

22,688-22,956 

177 

29,47 

Hansom,  Robert 

A.,  I. 

Durham  Cokemen’s  Association. 

2,835-2,855 

92 

18 

Hardern,  Frank 

D. 

Co-operative  production  and  distribution  in 
Oldham. 

1,108-1,221 

10 

13 

Hardip,  James  Keir 

A.,  II. 

Ayrshire  Miners’  Union. 

12,422-13.415 

171 

20 

Hare,  Andrew  • 

A.,  III. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union,  and 
Platers’  Helpers  in  Shipyards  (West  Hartle- 
pool District). 

20,626-20,675 

137 

20 

Hare,  Rev.  Mmmaduke 

B.,  II. 

Dock  Labour. 

13,189-13,252 

155  i 

22 

Harford,  Edward 

D. 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

7,166-7,522 

26 

27 

Harrison.  Walter  James 

B.,  III.  1 

Midland  Railway  Servants,  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

27,360-27,488 

194 

66 

Ilart,  Michael  - 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour  and  Dock,  Wharf,  River- 
side, and  General  Labourers’  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

[ 1,653-1,924 
1 2,192-2,198 

| 80 

11 

Haswell,  John  - 

A.,  III. 

Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association  (Sunder- 
land Branch);  and  Wear  Shipbuilders’  Associa- 

25,099-25,734 

172 

53 

Hatfield,  Captain  Edward  Brailey 

B.,  II. 

British  Seamen,  and  proposed  establishment  of 
a National  Insurance  and  Provident  Fund. 

13,253-18,411 

155 

37 

Hatton  Edward 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  Wool  Sorters’  Association. 

6,201-6,399 

Hawley,  A.  E.  - 

C.,  II. 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  Department  (Leicester), 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

13,903-13,929 

137 

18 

Healey,  Patrick 

C.,  III. 

Chemical  Workers  (Burner-men). 

22,313-22,589 

222 

24 

Henderson,  James 

C.,I. 

Government  Factory  Inspection  (Scotland  and 
North  of  England). 

f 7,193-7,477 
\ 8,062-9,189 

| 95 

35 

Heptonstall,  George 

C.,I. 

Bradford  and  Distinct  Machine  Wool  Combers’ 
Association. 

5,843-6,200 

93 

23 

Heslop,  Joseph 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  (Tynei  Tees, 
Blyth,"  Hartlepool,  and  Whitby  Districts). 

21,593-21,654 

145 

28 

Hewson,  William 

Bi,  II. 

Canal  Boatmen. 

15,081-15,136 

166 

61 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Amie  - -j 

C.,  I. 
C.,  II. 

East  London  Ropeworkers’  Union,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Women  Sub-Commissioners. 

East  London  Ropeworkers’  Union,  with  reference 
to  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Ritchie. 

8,176-8,397 

12,495-12,521 

97 

133 

42 

12 

Hickson,  William 

C.,  II. 

Finn  of  Boot  and  Shoo  Manufacturers  (North- 
ampton), and  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
Boards  (London  and  Northampton). 

15,813-15,901 

144 

25 

Higgins,  John  William  - 

! C.,  III. 

Salford  Gas  Workers  (non-unionists)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Strike  of 
1889. 

f24, 218-24, 52f 
(24, 852-24,861 

!}• 

30 
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Hill,  James 

B.,  II. 

Plymouth  Firm  of  Steamship  Owners  and  Coal 
Merchants  in  favour  of  unionism. 

13,049-13,986 

160 

43 

Hill,  Louis  Albert 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers  (Hammersmith 
Branch). 

29,074-29,o6G 

243 

66 

Hill,  William  Beckot  - 

B.,  I. 

Wilson,  Hill,  and  Allan  Lines. 

6,397-6,792 

87  1 

24 

Hills,  Arnold  Frank 

A.,  III. 

Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Limited. 

24,893-25,185 

167 

43 

Hingley,  Benjamin,  M.P. 

A.,  II. 

Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  and  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  Iron- 
masters’ Association. 

15,483-15,611 

170 

47 

Hobson,  Charles 

A.,  II. 

Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council,  Silver  Plate 
Protection  Society,  and  the  Britannia  Metal 
Smiths’  Union. 

18,976-19,286 

192 

CO 

Hodge,  John 

A.,  II. 

British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Association. 

16,367-16,578 

182 

61 

Hogan,  John  - 

C.,  II. 

Combined  Trades  of  Limerick. 

16,520-16,610 

147 

52 

Hollings,  John  - 

c.,  hi. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  refutation  of  evidence  of 
Mr.  Allen. 

33,228-33,283 

258 

9 

Holmes,  David  - 

C.,  I. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  (Cotton)  Weavers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

807-1,181 

85 

8 

Holmes,  James  - 

C.,  II.  ; 

Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation. 

12,006-12,929 

134 

13 

Holmes,  Matthew 

B.,  ill.  ; 

North  British  Railway  Company,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ballantyne  and 
Mr.  Paisley. 

27,103-27,184 

191 

09 

Holmsbaw,  Robert 

A.,  II. 

Scissor  Grinders’  Association  and  its  Co-oper-  1 
ative  Society. 

(19,381-19,017 
< 19,760-19,771 
(.19,822-19,870 

} 1,1 

63 

Homer,  Thomas  - 

A.,  II. 

National  Amalgamation  of  Chain-makers'  and 
Chain-strikers’  Association  (Cradley  I-Ieath 
and  District  Branch). 

16,890-17,242 

184 

54 

Hood,  Walker 

A..  II. 

South  Wales  Steam-coal  Collieries  (condition  of 

11,382-11,393 

167 

17 

Hopkinson,  Andrew 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  Warp  Dressers’  Association. 

5,239  -5,373 

92 

25 

Hornsby,  George  Jerome 

B.,  II. 

National  Independent  Soamen  and  Firemen’s 
Association,  in  refutation  of  personal  statements 
by  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson. 

14,089-14,097 

163 

48 

Horton,  William  Henry 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Foremen  and  Clerks’  Union. 

1,453-1,652 

80 

11 

Hough,  William 

B.,  11. 

Weaver  Watermen's  Association,  and  Bargemen. 

15,584-15,670 

168 

03 

Hubbard,  William  Egerton 

B.,  I. 

The  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 

4,581-4,918 

84 

18 

Hyndman,  Henry  Mayers 

D. 

State  and  Municipal  Socialism. 

8,382-8,719 

28 

23 

I. 

Ingle,  W.  L.  - 

C.,  II. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  (Leeds). 

13,940-14,150 

137 

21 

Ingles,  John 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Blacksmiths’  Society. 

(23,531-23,574 

123,687-23,690 

| 156 

42 

Inglis,  John 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Inglis  (Shipbuilders 
and  Engineers,  Glasgow) ; and  National 
Federation  of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers. 

26,280-26,468 

177 

49 

Inskip,  William 

C.,  II. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives’  Union,  Leicester  ; 
Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Society,  limited ; 
and  Manchester  Co-operative  Wholesale  Boot 
Society. 

15,940-16,234 

144 

20 

J. 

Jack,  James  Millar 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland. 

23,440-23,530 

155 

41 

Jackson,  George  Thomas 

B.,  III. 

Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Tramway  and 
Hackney  Carriage  Employees’  Association. 

17,387-17,066 

168 

1 

8 
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Jackson,  William  Y.  - 

c.,  in. 

Manchester,  Hull,  and  Newcastle  Lath-makers. 

23,293-23.33-2 

226 

14 

James,  Mias  Clara 

c.,  i. 

Confectioners'  Trade  Union,  and  appointment  of 
Women  Sub-Commissioners. 

8,398-8,094 

98 

43 

James,  Rees  - 

C.,  III. 

Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers’  Employees’ 
Association  of  Liverpool  and  District. 

31,002-31,065 

250 

91 

James,  William 

C..III. 

Gas  Light  Company,  Becltton  Station  (Non- 
uniunists). 

28,272-28,362 

239 

36 

Jaques,  George  - 

A.,  I. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Coal  Mining. 

3,258-3,706 

93 

20 

Jay,  John  ... 

B.,  I. 

Employment  under  Shaw,  Savill  & Co. 

8,411-8,441 

92 

40 

Jenkins,  John  - 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers  (generally). 

29,074-29,566 

212 

GG 

J euktns,  Robert 

B.,  III. 

Metropolitan  Cabdrivers’  Union. 

17,812-17,845 

167 

18 

Jenkins,  William 

A.,  II. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery 
Owners’  Association. 

12,074-12,315 

170 

21 

John,  Howell  - 

A.,  II. 

House-coal  Collieries  in  the  Rhondda  Valley. 

11,326-11,381 

167 

17 

Johnson,  William 

C.,  III. 

National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants. 

/30, 669-30,905 
\31 ,066-31,126 

| 217 

8S 

Johnstone,  Robert 

C.,  III. 

Scotch  Typographical  Association. 

27,113-27,223 

231 

59 

Jolley,  John  Henry 

C.,  II. 

Cork  United  Trades’  Society  (bakers,  printers, 
and  riversidemen,  &c.). 

17,018-17,257 

149 

53 

Jones,  Edward  - 

A.,  II. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery 
Owners'  Association,  the  Miners’  Permanent 
Fund,  and  the  Sliding  Seale  Joint  Committee. 

11,840-11,898 

168 

18 

Jones,  Evan  ... 

A.,  II. 

South  Wales  Iron  and  Steel  Workci's  and 
Mechanics’  Association,  and  its  Wage  Board. 

(15,655-15,830 

(15,903-15,905 

j 180 

48 

Jones,  G.  B. 

C.,L 

Half-time  Council  of  Teachers. 

3,822-3,913 

90 

41 

Jones,  Henry  A. 

B.,  III. 

London  Omnibus  Carriage  Company,  in 
refutation  of  statements. 

18,417-18,526 

171 

24 

Jones,  H.  E.  - 

C.,  III. 

Commercial  Gas  Company  of  London. 

26,193-26,422 

232 

41 

Judge,  John  - 

C.,  II. 

Leeds  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives. 

(11,950-12,203 
\15, 902-1 5,948 

132 

144 

19 

26 

Juett,  Henry  ... 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lightermen 
of  the  River  Thames,  in  refutation  of  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

16,878-16,995 

162 

13 

Juggins,  Richard 

A.,  II. 

Midland  Counties  Trades’  Federation  (Nut  and 
Bolt  Trade). 

17,770-18,096 

188 

56 

K. 

Keir,  George 

C.,  II. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  (Working)  Tailors 
(Manchester). 

14,588-14,881 

139 

30 

Kelley,  George  D. 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers. 

22,590-22,756 

223 

54 

Kelly,  John  ... 

B.,  III. 

Manchester  and  Salford  and  District  Lorry  men 
and  Carters’  Union. 

18,548-18,626 

172 

46 

Kerry,  William  - - - 

A.,  I. 

Coal  Mining  at  Swanwick  Collieries. 

8,576-8,699 

105 

35 

Key,  William  - 

B , I. 

North  of  England  Sailors  and  Firemen’s  Union. 

10,800-10,955 

97 

42 

Kilpack,  George 

C.,  II. 

Affiliated  Society  of  London  and  Suburban 
House  Painters. 

21,105-21,188 

163 

42 

King,  Peter  John 

C.,  II. 

Chemical  and  Copper  Workers’  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

20,670-21,011 

162 

49 

King,  William  ■ 

B.,  II. 

Sunderland  and  North-East  Coast  River,  Dock, 
and  Wharf  Labour  Union. 

11,938-11,998 

150 

13 
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Kingham,  Richard  Thomas 

B.,  III. 

1 London  General  Omnibus  Company,  in  refutation 
of  statements  by  Mr.  Sutherst  and  Mr.  Bow- 
bnck. 

17,987-18,190 

168 

19 

Knight,  Robert  - 

A.,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’ 
Society  and  Federation  of  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades. 

20,676-21,154 

138 

21 

Knox,  William  - 

C.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Builders,  and  Liverpool 
Master  Builders’  Association. 

18,438-18,599  | 

154 

48 

L. 

Laing,  James  - 

A.,  III. 

B°Trad°f  Conclliation  for  the  Waar  Shipbuilding 

26,022-26,090 

175 

54 

Lamb,  Robert  Ormston 

A.,  I. 

Northumberland  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

3,1.24-3,249 

93 

19 

Lambton,  William  Henry 

A.,  I. 

Durham  County  Colliery  Enginemen’s  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  and  National  Federation  of 
Colliery  Engineers. 

2,579-2,706 

91 

10 

Langford,  Richard  A.  - 

C.,  III. 

South  London  Voluntary  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tion. 

32,671-32,806 

257 

95 

Langridge,  William 

B.,  I. 

Shipping  Department  of  Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  & 
Co. 

7,164-7,333 

88 

28 

Law,  Alexander 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  (Clyde  District). 

21,655-21,689 

145 

28 

Lawlor,  James  - 

C.,  III. 

Bakers’  Society  (Dublin). 

28,768-29,073 

240 

65 

Laws,  Cuthbort  - 

B.,  II. 

Shipping  Federation,  in  refutation  of  statements 
by  Mr.  Clem  Edwards  and  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson. 

14,751-14,756 

164 

49 

Laws,  George  Alexander 

B.,  I. 

The  Shipping  Federation,  Limited. 

4,918-5,471 

85 

19 

Leahy,  Daniel  David 

C.,  III. 

Printing  Machine  Managers’  Trade  Society. 

27,504-27,543 

236 

57 

Lee,  Christopher 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers  (London  Dis- 
trict). 

29,074-29,566 

243 

66 

Lee,  John  B.  - 

B.,  I. 

Sailors  and  Firemen’s  Union  (Sunderland). 

10,521-10,648 

97 

40 

Lemmon,  Robert 

B.,  III. 

N ational  Scottish  Horsemen’s  Union,  and  Branches 
at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow. 

23,026-23,122 

178 

47 

Levett,  Arthur  - 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  (Lon- 
don and  South-Western  Branch). 

24,070-24,166 

181 

50 

Levick,  William  Robert 

B.,  III. 

Metropolitan  Cabdrivers’  Union. 

17,846-17,886 

167 

39 

Lewington,  William  James 

A.,  III. 

Labourers  in  Government  Dockyards  (Chatham 
and  Devonport  especially). 

23,996-24,132 

160 

60 

Lewis,  John  ... 

A.,  I. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Miners’  Per- 
manent Provident  Society. 

8,503-8,675 

105 

28 

Lewie,  Rev.  John  William 

B.,  II. 

Dock  Labour. 

13,011-13,188 

154  , 

21 

Lilley,  Thomas  - 

C.,  III. 

London  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for 
the  Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade,  and  Boot 
Manufacturers’  Association,  in  refutation  of 
evidence  of  Mr.  Judge  and  Mr.  Inskip. 

83,103-33,227 

257 

12 

Lind,  William  Paterson  - 

B.,  I. 

The  Shipping  Federation,  Limited. 

7,691-7,771 

91 

38 

Lindsay,  John  - 

A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (Dundee 
Branch). 

/ 23,203-23,300 
(23,325-23,333 

| 153 

37 

Linton,  A. 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union. 

25,419-25,482 

229 

34 

Livesoy,  George 

C.,  IIT. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

20,693-27,112 

233 

44 

Lloyd,  George  ... 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour  (Hay’s  Wharf). 

7,772-7,828 

91 

30 

Loch,  Charles  Stewart  - 

D. 

Charity  Organisation  Society, 

5,802-5,892 

' 20 

29 

Locket,  G.  C.  - 

C.,  III. 

Society  of  Coal  Merchants;  also  in  refutation 
of  Mr.  James  O’Connor’s  evidence. 

l 27,594-28,033 
l 33,005 

| 237 

49 

■ - - 

A.,  II. 

Joint  Committee  pf  the  Barrow  Steel  Workers. 

1 14,845-14,921 
(14,962-14,970 

}•  177 

43 
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Lougher,  E.  - 

A.,  II. 

British  Steel  Smelters’  Amalgamated  Association.  1 

16,579-16,679 

182 

52 

Ludlow,  John  Malcolm,  C.B. 

D. 

Friendly  Societies  Registry.  ' 

1,740-1,936 

13 

37 

Lvnskey,  Patrick 

C.,  II. 

Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Society 
(Dublin). 

16,710-16,879 

147 

33 

M. 

Macalpine,  George  Watson 

A.,  I. 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Owners’ 
Association  and  North  Lancashire  District. 

6,110-6,417 

100 

30 

MacGregor,  David  B.  - 

C.,  II. 

Glasgow  Master  Masons’  Association. 

18,600-18,743 

155 

38 

McLaren,  James 

B.,  III. 

North  British  Railway  Company,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ballantyne  and 
Mr.  Paisley. 

27,103-27,184 

191 

60 

MacNamara,  Robert  Slieedy 

C.,  II. 

United  Building  Trades’  Society  (Cork). 

16,880-17,017 

148 

46 

McCann,  Hugh  Francis 

C.,  III. 

Firm  of  Bakers  in  Dundalk,  in  refutation  of  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Murray  Davis. 

33,079-33,102 

257 

72 

McCarthy,  Thomas  - -I 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

337-752 

. 79 

0 

l 

B.,  II. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  (Southampton). 

12,273-12,458 

161 

16 

McCormick,  Samuel  Smith 

B.,  III. 

Finu  of  J.  McCormick  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants 
and  Steamship  Owners,  Dublin,  in  refutation 
of  statements  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

28,045-28,115  j 

i 

197 

10 

McCosh,  Andrew  Kirkwood 

A.,  II. 

Mining  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire. 

/ 13,613-1 3,733 
13,91 3- 13,9 15 

| 173 

31 

McDowoll,  Robert 

A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (Ireland 
Branch). 

23,306-23,324 

154 

37 

Macllwaine,  John  Henry 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Macllwaine  and  MacColl  (Shipbuilders 
and  Engineers,  Belfast),  and  National  Fede- 
ration of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  (Belfast 
Branch). 

26,469-26,527 

179 

51 

Maloney,  Michael 

B.,  III. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  (Goole  District),  and  Aire  and  Calder 
Canal  Fly-boatmen. 

17,211-17,345 

164 

15 

Mann,  Tom 

D. 

State  and  Municipal  Socialism. 

2,072-3,577 

14 

16 

Mannion,  Michael 

C.,  III. 

Chemical  Workers. 

22,589a 

223 

25 

Manton,  Reuben 

B.,  I. 

National  Federation  of  Fishermen  (Grimsby),  and 
Fishing  Industry  in  the  North  Sea. 

11,150-11,243 

98 

43 

Marran,  John  - 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  and  District  Machine  Wool  Combers’. 
Association. 

5,343-6,200 

93 

23 

Marsh,  J ohn 

C.,  III. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  W orkers  (Non-unionists). 

28,146-28,271 

238 

36 

Marston.  William 

C.,  1. 

Leeds  Board  of  Conciliation. 

9,338-9,514 

99 

22 

Martin,  Joseph  - 

A.,  II. 

National  Amalgamated  Lock  and  Key  Smiths’ 
Society  (Willenhall  Branch). 

18,323-18,357 

100 

58 

Maunsell,  Edward  William 

B.,  III. 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  refutation  of  statements  by  Mr.  Fore- 

27,307-27,359 

103 

86 

Mawdsley,  James 

C.,  I. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners. 

702-806a 

86 

8 

Maxwell,  William 

D. 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

406-940 

8 

0 

Mears,  Miss  F.lizabeth  Amy 

C.,  I. 

Union  of  Upholstresses,  and  appointment  of 
Women  Inspectors. 

8,027-8,121 

97 

42 

Meggitt,  Elijah  - 

C.,  III. 

Master  Tailors’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

33,284-33,304 

258 

Melrose,  William 

B.,  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company.  “ 

27,489-27,812 

194 

73 

Meredith,  Jacob 

C.,  III. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  (Swansea),  and  Copper  Workers  (Smelt- 
ing Department). 

22,062-22,194 

221 
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Merry,  William 

C.,  III. 

Typographical  Provident  Society  of  Dublin. 

27,451-27,503 

236 

63 

Midgley,  Ellis  Crowther 

C.,  II. 

Leeds  Boot  Manufacturers’  Association. 

15,644-15,682 

143 

25 

Milligan,  Kenneth  M.  - 

0.,  III. 

Scottish  Shopkeepers  and  Assistants’  Union. 

30,920-31,001 

249 

92 

Mills,  Alfred  - 

B.,  III. 

United  Cab  Proprietors’  Protection  Association. 

18,627-18,658 

172 

39 

Milne,  George  - 

B.,  II. 

Firm  of  George  Milne  and  Co.,  in  refutation 
of  statements  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson 
with  regard  to  the  cases  of  the  “Donegal” 
and  the  “ Rowena.” 

14,571-14,507 

1 

163 

46 

Mitchell,  George 

C.,  III. 

Chemical  Workers  of  Glasgow,  Imrie,  and  Ruther- 
glen. 

21,189-21,502 

218 

19 

Mitchell,  John  T.  \V. 

D. 

Co-operntive  Union  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

1-405 

7 

6 

Monro,  Georire  - 

B , II. 

Free  Labour  In  Glasgow  (Stovedores). 

12,662-12,762 

153 

20 

Monro,  Samuel  - 

C.,  III. 

Typographical  Society  (Belfast). 

27,327-27,404 

235 

61 

Moore,  Francis  Allan 

a,  ii. 

Building  Trades,  especially  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

18,744-18,941 

155 

30 

Morgan,  David  - 

A.,  I. 

Aberdare  and  Merthyr  (Coal)  Miners’  Associa- 
tion. 

3,942-4,387 

96 

22 

Morgan,  Thomas 

B.,  IT. 

Southampton  Free  Labour  Association,  and  firm 
of  Timber  Merchants. 

f 12,159-1 2,272 
(12,459-12,468 

} I5,{ 

14 

18 

Morris,  fionjantin 

A.,  I. 

Derbyshire  Mining  and  the  Miners’  Union. 

8,854-9,037 

105 

35 

Morrison,  John  - - 

B.,  II. 

Tyne  and  Biyth  District  Committee  of  the  Ship- 
ping Federation. ' 

11,524-11,541 

147 

27 

Morrison,  Walter 

C.,  III. 

United  Alkali  Company  (Suit  Cake  Working). 

32,485-32,503 

256 

25 

Mosses,  William 

A.,  III. 

United  Pattern  Makers’  Association,  and  Fede- 
ration of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades. 

22,345-22,643 

148 

31 

Mudie,  James  - 

B„  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

27,439-27,812 

194 

73 

Mullamey,  John 

B„  III. 

Dublin  United  Tramways  Company,  in  refutation 
of  statements  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

28,116-28,159 

197 

34 

Muliin,  William 

0.,  I. 

Amalgamated  Card  and  Blowing-roem  Operatives' 
Association. 

1-475 

85 

8 

N. 

Newman,  Edward 

B.,  II. 

Free  Labouv  as  opposed  to  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion. 

14,475-14,570 

162 

46 

Nixon,  John  ... 

A.,  I. 

Northumberland  (Coal)  Miners’  Mutual  Confident 
Association. 

2,086-2,467 

, 90 

17 

Noble,  Captain  Andrew  - 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Co.  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) , and  Iron  Trades  Employers’ 
Association  for  the  Tyne  and  Wear. 

25,186-25,498 

168 

45 

Noble,  John  William 

B.,  III. 

Watermen  and  Riverside  Labourers’  Union. 

17,090-17,167 

163 

14 

Noble,  William  - 

C.,  I. 

United  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association. 

3,914-4,222 

90 

16 

Norman,  John  - 

A.,  I. 

Cleveland  (Ironstone)  Miners’  Association. 

1,192-1,219 

88 

12 

0. 

O'Connor.  James 

C.,  III. 

Coal  Porters’  Union,  in  refutation  of  previous 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Locket. 

(32,807-32,819 
<(  32,835-32,974 
(32,985-38,005 

| 238 

52 

O’Connor,  J nines 

c.,  in. 

Purveyors’  Assistants  (Dublin). 

33,006-33,078 

257 

94 

O'Connor,  John 

C„  III. 

Irish  National  Bakers’  Federation. 

28,768-29,073 

241 

65 

Ogle,  Dr.  William 

D. 

Statistics  Department  of  the  General  Register 
Office. 

f 1,647-1,739 
l 5,338-5,403 

} 12 

38 

O’Grady,  Thomas 

c.,  in. 

Printers’  Labourers’  Union. 

28,363-28,523 

239 

57 

3 G 4 
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O’Neill,  James  - 

A.,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  1 

21, 182-21, i!09  j 

• 141 

Society  (Sunderland).  | 

.21.221-21, -239  ( 

24 

Onions,  Alfred  - 

A.,  I. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (Coal)  Miners’ 
Federation  and  Coal  Mining. 

4,958-5,423 

97 

24 

Oi  hell,  Harry  - 

B.,  I. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Union, 

9,149-9,170 

94 

41 

O'Reilly,  Charles 

0.,  II. 

Dublin  United  Trades  Council. 

16,235-16,619 

146 

51 

Osborn,  Edward  Haydon 

C.,  I. 

Government  Inspection  of  Cotton  Cloth  Factories. 

4,571-4,724 

91 

35 

Oscroft,  Samuel 

C.,  II. 

Hand- Framework  Knitters’  Association. 

13,314-13,619 

130 

15 

Otley,  Arthur  - 

C.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers. 

17,258-17,373 

150 

43 

Owen,  Evan  - 

A,  I. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Miners’  Per- 
manent Provident  Society. 

8,360-8,457 

104 

27 

Owen,  William  - 

C.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Potters’  Society  (Burslem) ; Board 
of  Arbitration  for  the  Potteries. 

30,382-30,526 

246 

80 

P. 

Paisley,  James  - 

B.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  (Scot- 
land). 

26,489-27,102 

189 

G5 

Palace,  Alfred  - 

C.,  III. 

Lithographic  Stone  and  Zinc  Preparers’  Society. 

28,637-28,767 

240  i 

54 

Park,  James  Smith 

B.,  II. 

Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association,  and  Allan  Line. 

12,763-12,940 

153 

35 

Parr,  Thomas  Frank 

B.,  II. 

Liverpool  Cotton  and  General  Warehouse  Porters’ 
Society. 

11,999-12,102 

150 

14 

Parry,  William  John 

A.,  II. 

North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union. 

9,529-9,782 

162 

12 

Paton,  William 

B.,  III. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways. 

19,023-19,104 

174 

j 27 

Paterson,  William 

A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Tyne  District. 

22,071-22,344 

248 

; 30 

Patterson,  George  William 

C.,  III. 

Assistants  employed  in  the  London  Wholesale 
Trane  j anil  recent  National  Union  of  Ware- 
house Assistants. 

f 30,906-30,919 
131,006-31,126 

| 249 

| 89 

Tatterson,  William  Hammond  • 

A.,  I. 

Durham  (Coal)  Miners’  Association. 

1-383 

87 

1 7 

Peate,  Jonathan 

C.,  I. 

Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Woollen  Manu- 
facture. 

7,916-8,022 

07 

1 22 

Peirce,  Harry  - 

B.,  III. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company  (drivers, 
conductors,  and  horsekeepers,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict), in  refutation  of  statements  by  Mr. 
Sutherst  and  Mr.  Bowbrick. 

22,644-22,687 

170 

SB 

Phillips,  W.  L. 

C.,  II. 

London  and  Counties  House  Painters’  Society. 

19,033-19,175 

156 

41 

Fickin,  Thomas 

C.,  III. 

Hollow  Ware  Pressers'  Society  (Staffordshire). 

30,382-30,626 

246 

| 80 

Pinder,  Alwin  - 

C.,  TI. 

Bradford  and  District  Power  Loom  Overlookers' 
Society,  and  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

11,414-1 1,695 

131 

1 8 
| 

Pleasance,  Robert 

B.,  I. 

Former  connection  with  the  Seamen's  Union  and 
the  Shipping  Federation. 

10,748-10,780 

97 

42 

Plimsoll,  Samuel 

B.,  II. 

British  Seamen. 

11,244-11,363 

147 

i 25 

Pogson,  Joseph  - 

B.,  III. 

Huddersfield  Corporation  Tramways. 

18,740-19,022 

173 

25 

Polliill,  John  • 

B.,I. 

Free  Labour  in  connection  with  the  Shipping 
Federation. 

5,973-6,009 

86 

23 

Pomeroy,  Captain  Ralph 

B„  II. 

Bute  Doelcs,  and  proposed  Joint  Association  of 
Employers  and  Employed. 

’ 13,742-13,805 

, 158 

41 

Powell,  James  - 

A.,  II. 

Bromsgrove  Co-operative  Society. 

18,378-18,639 

1 190 

59 

Prain,  David  Alexander 

C.,  III. 

: 

London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society. 

29.507-29,755 

i 244 

70 
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Price,  John  - 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  Palmer  & Co.,  Limited  (Shipbuilders  and 
Engineers,  Jarrow). 

26.280-2G.468 

177 

49 

Price,  William  - 

a.,  n. 

Spike  Nail-makers’  Association. 

17,579-17, 7GD 

187 

56 

Prior,  John  Damrel 

C.,  I. 

Government  Factory  Inspection  (Huddersfield  and 
Halifax  District). 

6,701-6,922 

94 

35 

Q. 

Quelch,  Henry  - - -s 

B.,  I. 

South  Side  Labour  Protection  League  and  Steam- 
ship Workers'  Society. 

2,199-2.595 

81 

12 

L 

A.,  III. 

South  Side  Labour  Protection  League,  and  the 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  departments, 
Woolwich  Arsenal. 

23,697-23,922 

158 

55 

R. 

Raeburn,  William  Hannay 

B.,  II. 

Clyde  District  Committee  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  and  British  Seamen. 

13,412-13.543 

156 

38 

Ray,  Jacob  ... 

A.,  II. 

Colliery  Officials’  Association  for  the  Rhondda 
Valley  and  District. 

11,078-11,213 

166 

16 

Ratvlinson,  Joshua 

C.,  I. 

North  - East  Lancashire  and  Burnley  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2,406-2,958 

88 

13 

Rees,  Enoch  ... 

A.,  I. 

Anthracite  Miners’  Association  (Carmarthen- 
shire). 

5,782-5,799 

99 

20 

Reid,  James  ... 

C.,  I. 

Dundee  Trades  Council,  and  Tenters’  Association. 

11,185-11,246 

102 

33 

Rhodes,  Frederick  Parker 

A.,  I. 

South  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

7,829-8,061 

103 

36 

Richards,  J.  W. 

C.,  III. 

Waterford  Typographical  Association. 

27,405-27,450 

230 

62 

Richards,  Thomas 

A.,  I. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (Coal)  Miners’ 
Federation. 

5,424-5,520 

98 

25 

Ridsdale,  Langford 

A.,  I. 

Tamworth  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

5,732-5,781 

99 

31 

Rigby,  William 

B.,  I. 

Employment  under  Shaw,  Savill  & Co. 

8,41 1-8,441 

92 

40 

Ritchie,  James  Thomson  ■ 

C.,  II. 

Firm  engaged  in  the  Jute  Industry,  and  refuta- 
tions of  statements  by  Mrs.  Amie  Hicks. 

12,454-12,494 

133 

11 

Roberts,  Nathaniel  Francis 

A.,  II. 

New  Welsh  Slate  Company,  Limited. 

9,361-9,528 

161 

11 

Robb,  Thomas  ... 

B.,  I. 

The  Shipping  Federation,  Limilod. 

5,472-5,627 

86 

22 

Roberts,  R. 

A.,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Itod  and  Steal  Shipbuilders’ 
Society  (Belfast  District). 

21,373-21,376 

143 

26 

Robinson,  Henry 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  and  District  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Dyers. 

9,540-9,679 

100 

20 

Robinson,  Robert 

B.,  II. 

Tyneside  National  Labour  Union  (Quayside 
Workers). 

11,858-11,937 

149 

12 

Robson,  Joseph  Thomas 

I. 

Government  Inspection  of  Mines  in  South  Wales 
District. 

8,139-8,203 

104 

2i  I 

Roche,  Wilson  Mills 

B.,  II. 

Firm  of  Botteril!  and  Roche,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson  with 
regard  to  the  Shipping  Federation. 

14,598-14,688 

163 

47 

Ronaldson,  John  Martine 

A.,  II. 

Government  Inspection  in  West  Scotland  Mining 
District. 

18,815-18,975 

192 

33 

Ross,  Alexander 

C.,  III. 

Scottish  Typographical  Association. 

23,150-23.292 

225 

60 

Ross,  Joseph  ... 

B.,  I. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

9,111-9,148 

94 

41 

Ross,  William  - - - 

C.,  III. 

National  Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

32,579-32,670 

250 

80 

Rothwell,  R. ' - 
76278. 

A.,  III. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’ 
Society  (Stocktou-on-Tees). 

21,155-21,181 

140 

3 

23 

ti 
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Rowe,  Samuel  James 

A.,  III. 

Riggers  in  Government  Dockyards  (Chatham 
especially). 

24,193-24,227 

162 

61 

Roy,  Thomas  - 

C.,  I. 

Forfar  Factory  Workers’  Union. 

11,247-11,367 

103 

34 

Rudman,  John  - 

A.,  II. 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers’  Wage  Board  in  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

15,859-15,902 

181 

49 

Russell,  Joseph  - - - j 

A.,  HI. 

Nail  and  Edge  Tool  Manufacture,  and 
Dudley  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Wages 
Board. 

19,988-20,270 

135 

17 

Bussell,  William  Allen  - 

C.,  I. 

Cotton  Manufacturers  and  Spinners  (Preston). 

3,429-3,645 

89  1 

10 

Hylands,  Dan  - - - 

C.,  III. 

Firm  of  Dan  Rylands,  Limited  (Glass  Bottle 
Manufacturers). 

30,200-30,381 

240 

76 

s. 

Saggers,  Denham 

C.,  III. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Workers  (Non-unionists). 

28,146-28,271 

238 

35 

Salter,  Joseph  - 

C.,  II. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturer  (Leeds  and 
Pudsey). 

14,882-14,991 

140 

23 

Salter,  William  - 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2,795-3,198 

82 

W 

Samuel,  Soli  - 

B.,  I. 

Cardiff  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Union. 

11,112-11,149 

98 

43 

Scammell,  Edward  Thomas 

D. 

Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

0,387-6,427 

21 

29 

Scott,  James  - 

B.,  III. 

London  Improved  Cab  Company. 

19,261-19,303 

175 

42 

Scrutton,  Thomas 

B.,  II. 

Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

14,081-14,198 

161 

43 

Seaton,  Albert  Edward  - 

.,111. 

Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited 
(Hull),  and  Iron  Trades  Employers’  As- 

25,499-25,645 

170 

40 

Sennett,  John  - 

B.,  I. 

Free  Labour  (Hermitage  Wharf). 

8,601-8,613 

92 

41 

Sexton,  James  - 

B.,  11. 

Dock  Labourers’  Union  (Liverpool). 

13,573-13,630 

157 

23 

Shaftoe,  Samuel 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  and  District  Machine  Wool  Combers' 
Association. 

5,843-6,200 

93 

23 

Sharp,  Henry  - 

C.,  II. 

Philanthropic  Society  of  Journeymen  Coopers. 

20,351-20,444 

161 

54 

Shell,  Richard  - - - 

C.,  III. 

Chemical  Workers  (Salt-cake  men). 

22,313-22,589 

222 

24 

Shepherd,  Edward  Montague  - 

B.,  II. 

Dock  Labourers’  Union  (Barrow-in-Furness). 

13,544-13,572 

156 

22 

Shortt,  Edward  - 

C.,I. 

Barmaida  and  Barmen,  and  appointment  of 
Women  Sub-Commissioners. 

8,695-8,769 

98 

44 

Shotton,  John  - 

C.,  III. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labourers’  Union  (White- 
Lead  Workers). 

21,787-21,934 

220 

21 

Silk,  George 

C.,  I. 

Amalgamated  Card  and  Blowing  - room  Oper- 
atives’ Association. 

476-701 

85 

8 

Simmons,  E. 

C.,  II. 

Silk  Trimming  Manufacture. 

15,252-15,292 

141 

55 

Simmons,  John 

C.,  II. 

Dublin  United  Trades  Council. 

;i6, 235-16, 619 
\16, 682-16, 709 

j.  146 

51 

Simpson,  Albert 

C.,  I. 

Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners. 

1,937-2,405 

87 

13 

Sims,  Stephen 

b.,  r. 

Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Labour  Protection 
League. 

6,828-6,892 

87 

26 

Sixsmith,  Alfred 

C.,  II. 

Leeds  and  District  Willey ers  and  Fettlera’ 
Union. 

11,708-11,850 

131 

9 

Slatter,  Henry  - 

C.,  III. 

Typographical  Association. 

22,757-22,914 

223 

55 

Small,  William  - 

A.,  II. 

Blantyre  Miners’  Association. 

10,157-10,824 

164 

23 

Smell  ie,  Robert 

A.,  II. 

Larkhall  Coal  Miners. 

/0, 783-H0, 156 
\ 10,824c. 

| 163 

23 

Smith  of  Coalville,  George 

B.,  III. 

Canal  Boatmen. 

28,305-28,39' 

16 

198 
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Smith,  Henry  Batty  - 

G,  HI. 

28,524-28,030 

239 

58 

Smith.  Henry  Frederick 

C.,  III. 

Ho"SS;.  ”f  °°“*'“  cs'“1  c,,u,her5’ 

31,547-31,616 

251 

87 

Smith,  Hugh  Colin 

B.,  I. 

Hay’s  Wharf  and  Dock. 

0,599-6,390 

87 

24 

Smith,  J ames  - 

A.,  II. 

”r 

17,243-17,297 

185 

54 

Smith,  M. 

A.,  III. 

BoUer  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’ 
District)^  'lve'P°°I’  Birkenhead,  and  Mersey 

21,242-21,258 

142 

i 25 

Smith,  William  - 

B.,  III. 

Society  of  Railway  Stiwants, 
(Kocudaie  and  Todmorden  Branch). 

24,8G0-24,480 

182 

52 

Smyth,  T.  .... 

D. 

Chelsea  Labour  Bureau. 

2,000-2,071 

14 

28 

Snow,  William  - 

A.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Blast-Furnacemen  fas 
a whole).  v 

13,916-14,137 

175 

37 

Sopwith,  Arthur 

A.,  I. 

Cannock  Chaso  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

6,418-0,000 

101 

Southwell,  lidmuud  Martin 

C.,  II. 

Firm  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  (Bridgnorth). 

16,435-15,494 

142 

57 

Speed,  William  - 

B.,  II. 

Upper  Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’  Associa- 
tion, and  Canal  Boatmen. 

12,103-12,158 

150 

56 

Stanbury,  James 

B.,  II. 

Ship  Riggers  and  their  Associations  in  London, 

14,345-14,474 

162 

45 

Glasgow,  Greenock,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and 
Londonderry. 

Steadman,  William  Charles 

A.,  III. 

Barge  Builders’  Society. 

, 

20,271-20,413 

136 

18 

Steel,  Thomas  - 

C.,  III. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labourers’  Union,  and 
Chemical  Workers. 

21,503-21,717 

219 

20 

Steele,  William 

A.,  I. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent 

2,468-2,578 

18 

Relief  Fund  Friendly  Society. 

Stewart,  James  - 

G,  I. 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners  (Preston). 

2,959-3,181 

88 

12 

Stirk,  James  - - - 

C.,  II. 

Stonemasons’  Society  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  (Leeds  District). 

19,415-19,507 

158 

30 

Stobart,  Frank  ... 

A.,  I. 

Durham  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

1,962-2,085 

89 

10 

Strong,  Jabez  - 

A.,  I. 

Cleveland  (Ironstone)  Miners’  Association. 

1,220-1,325 

88 

12 

Stuart,  Thomas  W. 

C.,  III. 

United  Alkali  Company. 

32,443-32,481 

255 

26 

Sturgis,  George 

C.,  III.  ! 

London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society. 

29,567-29,755 

243 

70 

Styles,  Henry  ... 

B.,  I. 

.Wharf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 

1,132-1,462 

10 

Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sunley,  George  - 

C.,  II. 

National  Amalgamated  Society  of  House  and 

156 

41 

Ships  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Suicliffe,  Greenwood 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  Managers  and  Overlookers’  Society. 

10,307-10,722 

101 

26 

Sutcliffe,  Paul  Brown  - 

B.,  II. 

Shipping  Federation,  and  British  Seamen  in  con- 

14,721-14,750 

164 

49 

nection  with  the  Seamen’s  Union. 

Sutherst,  Thomas 

B.,  11. 

Tram  and  ’Bus  Men. 

15,743-16,197 

168 

64 

Swift,  James  - _ 

A.,  III. 

Steam  Engineers’  Society. 

f 23,575-23,686 
(23,091-23,696 

| 156 

37 

T. 

Tabberer,  Osmond 

C.,  II. 

Firm  of  Fancy  Hosiery  Manufacturers  (Leicester). 

13,727-13,902 

137 

17 

Tatham,  Dr.  John 

C.,  I. 

Medical  effect  of  the  employment  upon  factory 

8,122-8,175 

42 

liands  (Manchester). 

Taylor,  Alexander 

C.,  II. 

Irish  Linen  Lappera’  Union. 

13,186-13,313 

185 

12 

%lor,  Jonathan  - . ' 

G,  III. 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union 

(23,438-23,618 

27 

(Sheffield  District). 

(23,048-23,701 
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Tees,  Charles  - 
Thomas,  Edward 
Thomas,  Griffith 
Thomas,  Henry 
Thomas,  William 
Thompson,  J ames 

Thomson,  George 
Thorne,  William 

Thurston,  Francis 
Tillett,  Ben 

Tookey,  James  „ - 

Toyn,  Joseph  - 
Tozer,  Rev.  William 
Trantom,  Joseph 

Treleaven,  George  Frederick 
Trewby,  George  Careless 
Trow,  Edward  - 

Turner,  Ben 
Turner,  William 

Tyler,  William  - 
Tyrrell,  Patrick  A. 

Twigg,  Thomas  - 

u. 

Uttley,  Stuart  - 

y. 

Valon,  William  Andrew 
Varnier,  Alexander  Henry 

Vickers,  Charles 
Vivian,  Henry  - 
Vivian,  The  Hon.  W.  W.  - 


1 

— . 

Group 

and 

Nos.  of  1 

Page  in  Digest 

Volume  of 

Interests  Represented. 

Questions  in  — 

Evidence 

Evidence. 

Ai 

nalysis.j  I 

•reels. 

c.,  i. 

Barmaids  and  Barmen,  and  appointment  of 
Women  Sub-Comuiissioners. 

8,768-8,844 

98 

44 

j A.,  II. 

Sliding  Scale  Joint  Committee  of  Eston.  | 

14,922-14,961  \ 
14,971-3  j 

177 

43 

A.,  II. 

Colliery  Officials’  Association  for  the  Rhondda 
Valley  and  District. 

11,214-11,325 

167 

10 

A,I. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Miners’  Perma- 
nent Provident  Society. 

8,458-8,602 

105 

28 

A.,  II. 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery 
Owners’  Association. 

11,899-12,073 

169 

20 

B.,  III. 

Caledonian  Railway  Company,  in  refutation  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ballantyne  and 
Mr.  Paisley. 

27,813-28,021 

195 

75 

C.,  I. 

Co-operative  firm  in  woollen  trade  (near 
Huddersfield). 

7,072-7,192 

95 

30 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union, 
and  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Metropolitan 
Gas  Strikes. 

1-24,529-24,851 

(24,863-25,418 

| 228 

31 

B.,I. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engine  Drivers  and 
Firemen  (on  Ships). 

8,933-9,021 

93 

30 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour,  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourer’s  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3,555-4,081 

83 

15 

B.,  II. 

United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection 
Society. 

13,892-13,948 

159 

58 

A.,  I. 

Cleveland  (Ironstone)  Miners’  Association. 

693-1,191 

87 

12 

D. 

Ipswich  Labour  Bureau. 

6,173-6,386 

21 

28 

■ C.,  III. 

Liverpool  and  District  Grocers  and  Provision 
Dealers’  Association. 

31,127-31,160 

250 

00 

B.,  II. 

Plymouth  and  District  Free  Labour  Association. 

12,549-12,620 

152 

19 

- C.,  III. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Limited. 

26,423-26,692 

232 

42 

A.,  II. 

Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the 
Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the 
North  of  England,  and  Associated  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain. 

15,154-15,482 

179 

45 

C.,  I. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’  Association 
(Batley  District). 

/ 6,374-5,376 
l 5,667-6,842 

| 92 

19 

B.,  II. 

Burscough  Branch  of  the  Upper  Mersey  Water- 
men and  Porters’  Association,  and  Canal  Boat- 

15,463-15,583 

137 

62 

men. 

C.,  11. 

Firm  of  hosiery  manufacturers  (Leicester). 

13,620-13,726 

136 

10 

- B.,  III. 

Dublin  and  District  Tramway  Union. 

24,481-24,726 

182 

33 

A.,  III. 

Ship  Joiners  in  Government  Dockyards  (Sheer- 
ness  especially). 

24,133-24,192 

161 

61 

A.,  II. 

File-cutters’  Association. 

19,871-19,987 

195 

65 

- C.,  III. 

Incorporated  Gas  Institute. 

25,674-25,924 

230 

38 

B.,  II. 

Plymouth  and  District  Free  Labour  Association. 

12,469- 12,548 

1 152 

18 

A.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Blast-Furnacemen  (Scot- 
land). 

/14, 263-14,41 
\ 14,451-14,45 

9}  175 

37 

14 

D. 

Labour  Association  for  Promoting  Co-operative 
Production. 

i 7,523-7,68? 

! 26 

A.,  III. 

Dinorwic  Slate  Quarries,  in  refutation  of  evidence 
by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Williams,  D.  G.  Williams. 
E.  A.  Young,  W.  J.  Parry,  and  N.  F.  Robarts. 

) 24,639-24,89! 

l 166 
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Evidence 

Digest. 

analysis. 

Precis. 

W. 

Waildington,  Richard  - 

C.,I. 

Half-Time  Council  of  Teachers. 

3,(146-3,821  I 

89 

40 

Wade,  Owen  - 

A.,  III. 

Tyneside  and  National  Labour  Union  and 
Platers'  Helpers  in  Shipyards  (South  Shields  to 
Blyth  District). 

20.414-20,02.5 

137 

20 

Wain,  William  James  Carruthers 

B.,  III. 

Tramways  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  Tramways  Companies,  viz: — Bir-  j 
mingham  Central ; Croydon  ; London,  Dept- 
ford, and  Greenwich ; North  Staffordshire 
and  South  Staffordshire  Steam  Tramways 
Companies. 

23,123-23,390  j 

' 

179 

31 

Waldron,  John  G. 

C.,  II. 

United  Kingdom  Coachmakers'  Society. 

20,170-20,350 

160 

53 

Walker,  Charles 

C.,  II. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Protection  Trade  Board 
(London). 

15,083  15,812 

143 

57 

Walker,  John  Harry  - 

C.,  I. 

Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Firm  of  Jute 
Spinners. 

10,723-10,994 

101 

31 

Walker,  Robert  - 

D. 

Traders’  Defence  Association  of  Scotland. 

5,142-5,337 

19 

15 

Walker,  Tom 

B.,  III. 

Huddersfield  Corporation  Tramways  (drivers 
and  conductors). 

18,659-18,739 

173 

25 

Walker,  William 

A.,  I. 

Cleveland  Mining  Engineers. 

1,560-1,608 

80 

15 

Walls,  Patrick  - 

A.,  II. 

National  Association  of  Blast-Fumacemen  (Cum- 
berland District). 

14,413-14,450 

176 

37 

Ward,  Thomas  *• 

C.,  II. 

The  Salt  Union,  Limited,  and  industries  con- 
nected therewith. 

| 21,042-21,104 

163 

50 

Ward,  William  Henry  - 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workers  end  General  Labourers’  Union. 

j 23,930-24,217 

1 227 

28 

Wardley,  William  Farewell 

A.,  II. 

Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Couucil,  and  Table 
Blade  Forgers  and  Strikers'  Trade  Society. 

H9.287- 19,380 
\l9i0l8-19,G2D 

j-  195 

02 

Wates,  Benjamin  Cunningham  - 

C.,  11. 

Trades  and  Industries  of  Leicester,  ancl  the 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

12,522-12,665 

134 

18 

Watson,  John  G. 

C.,  I. 

Bradford  Managers  and  Overlookers’  Society. 

10,307-10,722 

101 

26 

Webb,  Henry  - 

B.,  II. 

Thames  Steamship  Workers’  Union. 

14,015-14,080 

161 

54 

Webb,  Sidney  - 

D. 

State  and  Municipal  Socialism. 

3,578-4,877 

1G 

10 

Weeks,  John  George 

A.,  t. 

Northumberland  Coal  Owuers’  Association. 

C 2,856-3,123 
\ 3,250-3,257 

} « 

18 

Weir,  John 

A.,  I. 

Fife,  and  Kinross  (Coal)  Miners’  Association. 

3,707-3,941 

95 

21 

Welch,  James  - 

B.,  I. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labour;  and  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

4,390-4,533 

84 

17 

Weston,  Vernon 

B.,  I. 

The.  Sailors’  Home,  London  Docks. 

7,829-7,868 

91 

39 

Wheeler,  Charles 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union 
( Beckton  Station,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company). 

25,483-25,673 

230 

37 

Whitburn,  John 

A.,  II. 

Enginemen,  Firemen,  and  Boilermen’s  Amalga- 
mated Society. 

17,298-17,578 

186 

41 

White,  John  Puxley 

A.,  I. 

Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire 
Coal  Owners’  Association,  and  Coal  Owners  of 
South  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  War- 
wickshire. 

7,175-7,024 

102 

34 

White,  Louis  Stephen  - 

B.,  II. 

Watermen  and  Lightermen’s  Hall. 

14,335-14,344 

162 

55 

Whitley,  Charles 

C.,  II. 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association  (Leeds 
Branch). 

20,003-20,169 

160 

45 

Whittaker,  John 

A.,  III. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Districts  especially). 

22,644-23,005 

149 

32 

Whitwell,  William 

A.,  II. 

Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the 
Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the 
North  of  England. 

14,974-15,153 

178 

44 

Whymper,  Frederick  H. 

C.,  1. 

Government  Inspection  of  Factories. 

4,223-4,570 

90 

35 
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1 

■ 

— 

Wignall,  James  - 

C.,  III. 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers’ 
Union  (Swansea),  and  Copper  Workers 
(Smelting  Department). 

22,195-22,312  j 

221 

22 

Wig-ram,  Reginald 

A.,  III. 

Firm  of  John  Fowler  and  Co.,  Limited  ( Engineers, 
Leeds). 

25,735-25,804 

172 

48 

Wileock,  John  - 

C.,  I. 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners  (Preston). 

3,182-3,428 

80 

Wilkie,  Alexander 

A.,  III. 

Associated  Shipwrights’  Society  and  Federation 
of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Trades. 

21,389-21,592 

! 143 

26 

Wilkins,  Augustus 

C.,  III. 

The  Union,  in  refutation  of  Mr.  James  O’Connor’s 
evidence. 

32,975-32,985 

238 

52 

Wilkinson,  George  William 

A.  II. 

Coal  mines  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

12,316-12,389 

170 

22 

Wilkinson,  W.  H. 

C.,  I. 

Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Weavers. 

1,609-1,817 

87 

10 

Williams,  David  Griffith 

A.,  I. 

North  Wales  (Slate)  Quarry  men’s  Union. 

7,174a 

102 

28 

Williams,  Illtyd 

A.,  II. 

Firm  of  Ironmasters  at  Middlesbrough. 

14,649-14,752 

177 

30 

Williams,  William  John 

A.,  I. 

North  Wales  ( Slate)  Quarrymen’s  Union. 

0,885-7,174 

102 

28 

Williamson,  Rev.  Henry 

C.,  I. 

Dundee  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives’  Union. 

10,995-11,184 

102 

32 

Williamson,  James 

A.,  III. 

The  Admiralty,  and  Government  Dockyards,  in 
refutation  of  statemcri's  by  Messrs.  Quelch, 
Clements,  Gordon,  Twigg,  and  Rowe. 

25,805-26,021 

173 

62 

Wilson,  Charles  John  - 

c.,  i. 

South  ot  Scotland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Hawick). 

7,478-7,688 

96 

31 

Wilson,  Heury  Joseph,  M.P. 

C.,  III. 

Gas  Workera  and  General  Labourers’  Union 
(Lock-out  of  Confectionery  Girls,  Sheffield, 
September  1890). 

23,619-23,701 

227 

27 

Wilson,  John.  M.P. 

A.,  I. 

Durham  (Coal)  Miners’  Association. 

384-692 

87 

7 

Wilson,  John  Heron 

B.,  II. 

Shipping  Federation  (Cardifl). 

11,542-11,662 

148 

20 

Wilson,  Joseph  Havelock  - 

B.,  I. 

National  Amalgamated  Sailors  and  Firemen’s 
Union. 

J 9,170-10,375 
( 10,649-10,654 

} “ 

30 

Wilson,  Richard 

C.,  II. 

Bradford  and  District  Power  Loom  Overlookers’ 
Society,  and  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

11,414-11,695 

131 

8 

Wolsey,  Walter  - 

B.,  III. 

Firm  of  Thomas  Tilling,  Jobmaster. 

19,235-19,260 

175 

42 

Wood,  Lindsay  - 

A.,  I. 

Durham  Coal  Owners’  Association. 

1,669-1,961 

89 

9 

Wright,  Henry  J. 

C.,  III. 

Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (London). 

31,996-32,303 

255 

15 

Wright,  W.  ... 

C.,  II. 

Leith  and  Edinburgh  and  District  Mutual  A asso- 
ciation of  Coopers. 

20,445-20,512  ! 

161 

55 

Y. 

Yates,  William  Edward  - 

C.,  I. 

Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  woollen 
manufacture. 

[ 7,089-7,915 
L 8,023-6 

96 

802 

}” 

Young,  Emelius  Alexander 

A.,  II. 

Lord  Peni-liyn’s  Slate  Quarries  at  Bangor. 

16,785-16,889 

183 

u 

Young,  Ralph  - 

A.,  I. 

Northumberland  (Coal)  Miners’  Mutual  Confi- 
dent Association. 

2,080-2,467 

90 

16 

Young,  R.  W.  - 

C.,  III. 

Staffordshire  Pottery  Manufacturers’ Association, 
and  firm  of  earthenware  manufacturers. 

32,552-32j578 

256 

83 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


i5.|  638.  Much  of  the  evidence  bore  reference,  more  or  less 

directly,  to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  various  occupations, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  witnesses  formulated  definite 
amendments  of  the  law.  It  has  appeared  expedient  to 
present  these  portions  of  the  evidence  in  a tabulated 
statement,  giving,  in  parallel  columns,  the  text  of  the 


Act  and  the  specific  amendments  suggested.  Owing  [§ 
to  the  large  number  of  witnesses  who  liave  given 
evidence  on  the  more  important  Acts,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  enumerate  in  the  Appendix  the  authorities  for 
the  amendments  given.  A rail  Index  of  reference  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  is  appended  to  the  Digests,  from 
which  information  as  to  the  authorities  can  be  obtained. 


Text  of 

639.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1874. — With  respect  to  the 
borrowing  of  money  by  societies  under  this  Act,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(I.)  Any  society  under  this  Act  may  receive  deposits 
or  loanB,  at  interest  within  the  limits  of  this  section 
provided,  from  the  members  or  other  persons,  or  from 
corporate  bodies,  ;joint-stock  companies,  or  from  any 
terminating  building  society,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  society : 

(2.)  In  a permanent  society,  the  total  amount  so 
received  on  deposit  or  loan  and  not  repaid  by  the 
society  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  two  thirds  of  the 
amount  for  the  time  being  secured  to  the  society  by 
mortgages  from  its  members : 

(3.)  In  a terminating  society,  the  total  amount  so 
received  and  not  repaid  may  either  be  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding such  two-thirds  as  aforesaid,  or  a sum  not 
exceeding  twelve  mouths’  subscriptions  on  the  shares 
for  the  time  being  in  force  : 

(4.)  Any  deposits  witb  or  loans  to  a society  under 
this  Act,  made  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  its  certified  rules,  are  hereby 
declared  to  bo  valid  and  binding  on  the  society,  but  no 
further  deposits  or  loans  shall  be  received  by  such 
society,  except  within  the  limits  provided  by  this 
section : 

(5.).  Every  deposit  book  or  acknowledgment  or 
security  of  any  kind  given  for  a deposit  or  loan  by  a 
society  shall  have  printed  or  written  therein  or  thereon 
the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  sections  of 
the  present  Act. 

Section  16  of  the  Act  of  1874. — The  rules  of  every 
society  hereafter  established  under  this  Act  shall  set 
forth 

1.  The  name  of  the  society,  and  chief  office  or  place 

of  meeting  for  the  business  of  the  society : 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  6tock  or  funds  of  the 

society  are  to  be  raised,  the  terms  upon  which 
paid-up  shares  (if  any)  are  to  be  issued  and  repaid, 
and  whether  preferential  shares  are  to  be  issued, 
aud,  if  so,  within  what  limits,  if  any,  and  whether 
the  society  intends  to  avail  itself  of  the  borrowing 
powers  contained  in  this  Act,  and,  if  so,  within 
what  limits  not  exceeding  the  limits  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

I. — To  make  building  societies  in  holding  out 
promises  to  pay  on  demand,  state  that  those  promises 
are.  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  'limiting 
their  power  of  borrowing  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds 
of  their  mortgages. 

II.  — To  apply  to  building  societies  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
1876,  to  the  effect  that  no  deposits  repayable  at  less 
than  two  days’  notice  may  be  received. 


III. — To  more  striotly  limit  ihe  amount  of  deposits  a 
building  society  may  have  withdrawable  at  short 
notice. 


IY. — To  omit  the  words  “ if  any  " after  the  words 
‘within  what  limits.” 


3 H 4 


THE  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  ACTS,  1874-1884. 
the  Act. 
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r§  639.] 


Text  of  the  Act. 


Proposed  Amendments. 


Section  32  of  the  Act  of  1874.— A society  under  this 
Act  may  terminate  or  be  dissolved — 

3.  By  dissolution  with  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of 
the  members  holding  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  shareB  in  the  society,  testified  by  their 
signatures  to  the  instrument  of  dissolution.  The  in- 
strument of  dissolution  shall  set  forth 

(e.)  The  names  of  one  or  more  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed trustees  for  the  special  purpose,  and  their 
remuneration . 

Section  43  of  the  Act  of  1874.— If  any  society  hereafter 
formed  under  this  Act,  or  any  persons  representing 
themselves  to  be  a society  under  this  Act,  commence 
business  without  first  obtaining  a certificate  of  incorpo- 
ration under  this  Act,  or  if  any  society  under  this  Act 
makes  default  in  forwarding  to  the  registrar  any 
returns  or  information  by  this  Act  required,  or  in 
inserting  in  any  deposit  book  or  acknowledgment  or 
security  for  loan  the  matters  required  by  section  fifteen 
of  this  Act  to  be  inserted  therein,  or  makes  a return 
wilfully  false  in  any  respect,  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  business  shall  have  been  so  commenced,  or  by 
whom  sach  default  shall  have  been  made,  or  who  shall 
have  made  such  wilfully  false  return,  shall  be  liable  for 
every  day  business  is  so  carried  on,  or  for  every  such 
default  or  false  return,  upon  summary  conviotion 
before  justices  at  the  complaint  of  the  registrar,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  _ If  any  society  imder 
this  Act  receives  loans  or  deposits  in  excess  of  the  limits 
prescribed  by  this  Act,  the  directors  or  committee  of 
management  of  such  society  receiving  such  loans  or 
deposits  on  its  behalf  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the 
amount  so  received  in  excess. 

Section  44  of  the  Act  of  1874. — One  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regulations  respecting  the  fees,  if  any,  to  be 
paid  for  the  transmission,  registration,  and  inspection 
of  documents  under  this  Act,  and  generally  for  carry- 
ing this  Act  into  effect.  The  registrar  shall  give  his 
certificates  in  the  forms  contained  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  respectively. 


bers  of  a building  society  over  the  trustees  appointim', 
under  the  instrument  of  dissolution.  ntl  ° 


VI. —1 To  make  the  provision  as  to  penalties  for 
making  false  returns  more  stringent. 

VII. — To  make  provision  for  receiving  penalties 
from  a building  society  or  its  responsible  officers  with- 
out requiring  the  prosecutor  to  prove  the  offence  in  the 
case  or  an  individual. 


VIII.  — To  give  the  Chief  Eegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  power,  upon  a proper  requisition,  to  appoint 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  a building  society, 
or  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  society. 

IX.  — To  provide  a form  of  annual  return  for  building 
societies,  with  provisions  as  to  dates,  &c. 

X.  To  insert  in  the  Act  provisions  similar  to  those  of 
section  14  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875. 

XI.  To  include  building  societies  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875. 


THE  CANAL  BOATS  ACTS,  1877  and  1884. 


640.  Section  1 of  the  Act  of  1877. — Afrer  the  expiration 
of  12  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act . . . 
a canal  boat  shall  not  be  used  as  a dwelling,  unless  it 
has  been  registered  in  accordance  with  this  Aot. 

The  owner  of  a canal  boat  may  register  that_  boat 
with  the  regisi ration  authority  herein-after  mentioned 
as  a dwelling  for  such  number  of  persons  of  the  speci- 
fied age  and  sex  as  may  be  allowed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act ; and  the  boat  shall  be  used  as  a dwelling 
only  for  the  number  of  persons  of  the  age  and  sex  for 
which  it  is  registered. 

Section  2 of  the  Act  of  1877. — The  Local  Government 
Board  shall  make  regulations,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revoke  and  vary  such  regulations — 

(1.)  For  the  registration  of  canal  boats  under  this  Act, 
including  certificates  of  registration,  and  the  fees 
in  connexion  with  such  registration.;  and 
(2.)  For  the  lettering,  marking,  and  numbering  of 
such  boats ; and 

(3.)  For  fixing  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  a canal  boat, 
having  regard  to  the  cubic  space,  ventilation,  pro- 
vision for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  general 
healthiness  and  convenience  of  accommodation  of 

the  boat : 

Section  6 of  the  Act  of  1877. — A child  in  a canal  boat 
registered  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  his  parent,  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870, 1878,  and  1876, 'be  deemed,  subject  as  herein-after 
mentioned,  to  be  resident  in  the  place  to  which  the  boat 
is  registered  as  belonging,  and  shall  be  subject,  accord- 
ing to  any  byelaw  in  force  under  the  said  Acts  in  that 
place.  Provided  that  if  tho  parent  satisfies  the  school 
board  or  school  attendance  committee  having  authority 
in  that  place,  that  the  child  is  actually  attending  school, 
or  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
said  Acts,  in  some  other  school  district,  the  said  hoard 


I. — That  registration  should  be  more  uniform  and 
systematic. 


II.— That  certificates  of  competency,  to  be  granted 
ay  the  Board  of  Trade  rather  than  by  the  Local  Govern- 
nenl  Board,  and  obtainable  by  a practical  examination, 
should  be  required  of  all  persons  in  charge  ot  canal 


III —That  women  and  children  should  be  prohibited 
from  living  or  working  on  canal  boats. 


IV— That  permission  to  children  under  the  age  tfjj 
> work  on  canal  boats  should  be  limited  (,a _ 

lat  have  passed  Standard  III.  as  defined  in 
on  Acts. 
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Text  op  the  Act. 

•scto]  or  committee  shall  grant  him  without  charge  a certifi- 
J cate  to  that  effect,  and  thereupon  he  and  his  child  shall 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  be  resident  in 
the  school  district  in  which  tho  child  is  so  attending 
school,  or  under  efficient  instruction,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  any  byelaw  in  force  therein.  The  said  certificate 
may,  on  application  by  the  parent,  be  rescinded  or  varied 
by  the  school  board  or  school  attendance  committee  for 
the  place  to  which  the  boat  registered  as  belonging,  and 
may  be  rescinded  without  application  by  any  such 
board  or  committee,  if  they  are  satisfied,  after  due 
notice  to  the  parent  that  his  child  is  not  properly  attend- 
ing school  or  under  efficient  instruction  in  the  school 
district  mentioned  in  the  certificate. 

Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1884. — The  power  to  make 
regulations  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
the  principal  Act  and  this  Act,  shall  include  power  to 
the  Education  Department  to  make  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  certificates  or  pass-books  as  to 
attendance  at  school  to  be  used  by  children  in  canal 
boats. 

Section-  6 of  the  Act  of  1884. — The  Education  Depart- 
ment shall  every  year  report  to  Parliament  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
and  1873, 1876  and  1880,  are  enforced  with  respect  to 
children  in  canal  boats,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
direct  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools  to  communi- 
cate with  the  school  boards  and  school  attendance  com- 
mittees in  their  district. 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1877. — Every  canal  boat  when 
registered  shall  be  lettered,  marked,  and  numbered  in 
some  conspicuous  manner  (as  directed  by  the  regula- 
lations  made  under  this  Act),  and  such  lettering,  mark- 
iug,  and  numbering  shall  include  the  word  “ registered,” 
and  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  boat  is  regis- 
tered as  belonging,  and  the  registered  number. 

Section  7 of  the  Act  of  1884 — A canal  boat  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  lettered,  marked,  and  numbered  in 
conformity  with  section  three  of  the  principal  Act, 
unless  it  is  so  lettered,  marked,  and  numbered  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  boat,  or  in  some  suitable  position  on 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  so  that  the  lettering,  marking, 
I and  numbering  may  be  plainly  visible  from  both  sides 
of  the  canal  wherein  ttie  boat  may  be. 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1884. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  registration  or  sanitary  authority  within  whose 
district  any  canal,  or  any  part  of  a canal  is  situate,  to 
enforce  within  such  district  the  provisions  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  and  this  Act,  and  any  regulations  made 
thereunder  by  tho  Local  Government  Board  ; and  every 
such  authority  shall,  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  in  every  year  make  a 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  principal  Act,  and  this  Act,  and  of 
the  regulations  made  thereunder  as  aforesaid,  and 
as  to  the  steps  taken  by  such  authority  during  the 
year  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts 
and  regulations. 

Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1884. — The  Local  Government 
Board  shall  in  every  year  present  a report  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  and  this  Act,  and  the  observance  of  the  regu- 
lations made  by  them  thereunder;  and  shall . cause 
inquiries  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  one  inspec- 
tor or  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1877. — In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires  . •••  the  expression 
‘‘canal  boat”  means  any  vessel,  however  propelled, 
which  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  along  a canal 
as  above  defined,  and  which  is  not  a ship  duly  registered 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1884. — If  it  shall  at  anytime 
appear  to  the  Local  Government  Boar  d,  on  the  represen  - 
tation  of  any  registration  or  sanitary  authority  or  of  any 
inspector  appointed  under  this  Act , that  the  principal  Act 
and  this  Act  ought  to  apply  to  any  vessel  or  class  of  v essels 
which  would  be  within  the  definition  of  canal  boat,  con- 
tained in  section  fourteen  of  the  principal  Act,  if  such 
vessel  or  class  of  vessels  were  not  registered  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  and  the  Acts  amending 
the  same,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  declare 
that  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such 
vessel  or  class  of  vessels,  although  the  same  may  be 
registered  as  aforesaid,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be 
i 76278. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

£§  C40.;i 


"V". — That  Mr.  Plimsoll's  mark  shall  be  compulsory 
for  all  river  craft,  one  inch  of  free  board  for  every  foot, 
of  draught  of  water  being  tho  minimum  spare  buoyaucy. 


VI. — That  inspection  should  be  periodical. 


VII. — That  district  sub-inspectors  should  he  specially 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  one  for 
every  three  or  four  counties. 


VTII. — That  the  Acts  should  apply  to  all  vessels  con- 
cerned in  inland  navigation. 


3 X 
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r§  iuo.J  deemed  to  be  a canal  boat  or  canal  boats  within  the 
meaning  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act,  and  the 
definition  contained  in  section  fourteen  of  the  principal 
Act  shall  be  amended  accordingly. 


THE  COAL  MINES  REGULATION  ACT,  1887. 


641.  Section  76  of  the  Act  of  1887— In  this  Act,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  “boy”  means  a male 
under  the  age  of  16  years. 

Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1887.— No  boy  under  the  age 
of  12  years,  and  no  girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  shall  bo 
employed  in  or  allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment in  any  mine  below  ground. 


I—  That  “ boy  ” should  mean  a male  under  18  or  21 

years.  A 

II—  That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  13  years,  and  iw 

girl  or  woman  of  any  ago,  should  be  employed  in  or 
allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  anv 
mine  below  ground.  J 

III—  That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  11  years,  and  no 

girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  should  be  employed  in  or 
allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  any 
mine  below  ground.  J 


Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1887— A boy  of  or  above  the 
age  of  12  years  shall  not  bo  employed  in  or  allowed  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  any  mine  below 
ground  for  more  than  54  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  herein-after  contained 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys  in  a mine  below 
ground. 

Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1887— (1.)  Where  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  any  of  the  persons  employed  in  a 
mine  depends  on  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by 
them,  those  persons  shall  be  paid  according  to  the 
actual  weight  gotten  by  them  of  the  mineral  contracted 
to  be  gotten,  and  the  mineral  gotten  by  them  shall  be 
truly  weighed  at  a place  as  near  to  the  pit  mouth  as  is 
reasonably  practicable. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine  from  agree- 
ing with  the  persons  employed  in  the  mine  that  de- 
ductions shall  be  made  in  respect  of  stones  or  substances 
other  than  the  mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten,  which 
shall  be  sent  out  of  the  mine  with  the  mineral  contracted 
to  be  gotten,  or  in  respect  of  any  tubs,  baskets,  or 
hutches  being  improperly  filled  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  filled  by  the  getter  of  the  mineral  or  his 
drawer,  or  by  the  person  immediately  employed  by 
him ; such  deductions  being  determined  in  such  special 
mode  as  maybe  agreed  upon  between  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  of  the  mine  on  one  hand,  and  the  persons 
employed  in  the  min  e on  the  other,  or  by  some  person 
appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  mana- 
ger, or  (if  any  check  weigher  is  stationed  for  this 
purpose  as  herein-after  mentioned)  by  such  person  and 
such  check  weigher,  or  in  case  of  difference  by  a third 
person  to  be  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  of  the  mine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  mine  on  the  other,  or  in  default 
of  agreement  appointed  by  a chairman  of  a court  of 
quarter  sessions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  any 
shaft  of  the  mine  is  situate. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  1887. — (1.)  The  persons  who 
are  employed  in  a mine,  and  are  paid  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  mineral  gotten  by  them,  may,  at  their 
own  cost,  station  a person  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a 
“ checkweigher  ”)  at  each  place  appointed  for  the 
weighing  of  the  mineral,  and  at  each  place  appointed 
for  determining  the  deductions,  in  order  that  he  may 
on  behalf  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  is  so  stationed 
lake  a correct  account  of  the  weight  of  the  mineral  or 
determine  correctly  the  deductions  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2.)  A checkweigher  shall  have  every  facility  afforded 
to  him  for  enabling  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
he  is  stationed,  including-  facilities  for  examining  and 
testing  the  weighing  machine,  and  checking  the  tareing 
of  tubs  and  trams  where  necessary ; and  if  at  any  mine 
proper  facilities  arc  not  afforded  to  a checkweigher  as 
required  by  this  section,  the  owner,  agent,  and  manager 
of  the  mine  shall  each  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act,  unless  he  proves  that  he  had  taken  all  reason- 
able means  to  enforce  to  the  best  of  his  power  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(3.)  A checkweigher  shall  not  be  authorised  in  any 
way  to  impede  or  interrupt  the  working  of  the  mine,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  weighing,  or  with  any  of  the  work- 
men or  with  the  management  of  the  mine ; but.  shall  be 
authorised  only  to  take  such  account  or  determine  such 


IY. — That  a boy  of  or  above  the  age  of  12  years 
should  not  be  employed  in  or  allowed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  employment  in  any  mine  below  ground  for 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week. 


V. — That  the  section  slionld  be  amended. 


VI. — That  the  permission  extended  to  employers  and 
employed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  respecting  de- 
ductions  for  stone  or  substances  other  than  the  mineral 
contracted  to  be  gotten  should  be  withdrawn. 


VII. — That  no  such  agreement  should  be  deemed  to 
exist  unless  expressly  made  in  definite  terms. 


VIII— That  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  an  employer 
to  make  the  removal  of  a particular  checkweigher  a 
condition  of  employment. 


IX.- That  the  tern  “facility”  should  include  the 
provision  of  shelter  other  than  that  supplied  by  tu 
pit’3  head. 


X— That  cheokweighers  should  be  ^ 

to  information  to  a third  party  abont  a man  s 
[put,  without  that,  man’s  consent. 
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[S6H.1  deductions  as  aforesaid,  and  the  absence  of  a check- 
“ weigher  from  the  place  at  which  he  is  stationed  shall 
not  be  a reason  for  interrupting  or  delaying  the  weigu- 
ing  or  the  determination  of  deductions  at  such  place 
respectively,  but  the  same  shall  be  done  or  made  by  the 
person  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  owner,  agent,  or 
manager,  unless  the  absent  checkweigher  had  reason- 
able ground  to  suppose  that  the  weighing  or  the  deter- 
mination of  the  deductions,  as  the  case  may  be,  would 
not  be  proceeded  with : Provided  always,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prevent  a checkweigher  giving  to 
any  workman  an  account  of  the  mineral  gotten  by  him, 
or  information  with  respect  to  the  weighing,  or  the 
weighing  machine,  or  the  tareing  of  the  tubs  or  trams, 
or  with  respect  to  the  deductions  or  any  other  matter 
within  the  scope  of  his  duties  as  checkweigher,  so 
always  nevertheless,  that  the  working  of  the  mine  be 
not  interrupted  or  impeded. 

Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1887. — (2.)  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  owner  or  manager  of  any  mine,  where  the 
majority  of  the  before-mentioned  persons  (i.e.,  the  per- 
sons employed  in  a mine  who  are  paid  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  mineral  gotten  by  them),  ascertained  as 
aforesaid  (i.e.,  by  ballot),  so  agree,  to  retain  the  agreed 
contribution  of  the  persons  so  employed  and  paid  as 
aforesaid  for  the  check  weigher,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  truck,  and  to  pay  and 
account  for  the  same  to  the  checkweigher. 

Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1887. — (2.)  A person  shall  not 
be  qualified  to  be  a manager  of  a mine  unless  ho  is  for 
the  time  being  registered  as  the  holder  of  a first  class 
certificate  under  this  Act. 

Section  21  of  the  Act  of  1887. — (2.)  Every  person  so 
nominated  (i.e.  every  under-manager)  must  hold  either 
a first  class  or  second  class  certificate  under  this  Act. 

Section  23  of  the  Act  of  1887.— (1.)  There  shall  he  two 
descriptions  of  certificates  of  competency  under  this 
Act  (i)  first  class  certificates,  that  is  to  say,  certificates 
of  fitness  to  be  manager ; and  (ii),  second  class  certifi- 
cates, that  is  to  say,  certificates  of  fitness  to  be  undcr- 
manager ; but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a certificate 
under  this  Act  unless  be  shall  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  a mine  for  at  least  five  years. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  granting  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  be  from  time  to  time  defined  by  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  certificates  of  com- 
petency for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  examiners  shall  bo 
appointed  by  a board,  &c 

Section  49  of  the  Act  of  1887. — The  following  general 
rales  shall  be  observed,  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practic- 
able, in  every  mine. 

Rule  22.  Where  the  timbering  of  the  working  places 
is  done  by  the  workmen  employed  therein,  suitable 
timber  shall  be  provided  at  the  working  place,  gate  end, 
pass  bye,  siding  or  other  similar  place  in  the  mine  con- 
venient to  the  workmen,  and  the  distance  between  the 
sprags  or  holing  props,  where  they  are  required,  shall 
not  exceed  six  feet  or  such  less  distance  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager. 

ltule  38.  The  persons  employed  in  a mine  may,  from 
time  to  time,  appoint  two  of  their  number  or  any  two 
persons,  not  being  mining  engineers,  who  are  practical 
working  miners,  to  inspect  the  mine  at  their  own  cost, 
and  the  persona  so  appointed  shall  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  every  month,  accompanied,  if  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  of  the  mine  thinks  fit,  by  himself  or  one  or 
more  officers  of  the  mine,  to  go  to  every  part  of  the 
mine,  and  to  inspect  the  shafts,  levels,  planes,  working 
places,  return  air-ways,  ventilating  apparatus,  old 
workings  and  machinery.  Every  facility  shall  be 
afforded  by  the  owner,  agent,  and  manager,  and  all 
persons  in  the  mine  for  the  purpose  ol‘  the  inspection, 
and  the  persons  appointed  shall  forthwith  make  a true 
report  of  the  result  of  the  inspection,  and  that  report 
shall  be  recorded  in  a book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for 
the  purpose,  and  shall  he  signed  by  the  persons  who 
made  tne  inspection ; and  if  the  report  state  the 
existence,  or  apprehended  existence  of  any  danger,  the 
owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  forthwith  cause  a true 
copy  of  the  report  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the 
district. 

Rule  39.  No  person  not  now  employed  as  a coal  or 
ironstone  getter  shall  be  allowed  to  work  alone  as  a 
coal  or  ironstone  getter  in  the  face  of  ,the  workings, 


Proposed  Asiehdjients. 


■XI — That  it  should  be  compulsory  for  the  owner  or 
manager,  &e. 


XII.-— That  analogous  regulations  should  bo  intro- 
duced in  the  case  of  foromen  and  roadsmen. 


XIII. — That  the  words  “ gate  end,  pass  bye,  siding, 
‘ ‘ or  other  similar  place  in  the  mine  convenient  to  the 
“ workmon,”  should  be  omitted. 


XIV. — That  the  words  “ or  have  been  ” should  be  in- 
serted between  the  words  “who  are  "and  the  words 
“ practical  working  miners.” 


XV. That  the  words  “or  persons ” should  he  in- 

serted after  the  words  “no  person.” 

3 12 
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until  he  has  had  two  years’  experience  of  such  work, 
under  the  supervision  of  skilled  workmen,  or  unless  ho 
shall  have  been  previously  omployed  for  two  years  in  or 
about  the  face  of  the  workings  of  a mine. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

?VI-—That,TI°  should  be  regarded  as  «•  „ 
pencncod  unless  he  has  obtained  a certified  c *' 
a joint  examining  board  of  employers  and  employed 
XVII.—' That  managers  should  be  required  to  ,L»’„  a 
from  all  applicants  for  employment  eertificWsiS 
by  their  previous  employer,  showing  the  duraH™8?  i 
conditions  of  their  former  occupation,  and,  conversed 
that  they  should  be  required  to  give  such  certificates  to 

all  men  leavmg  their  service.  ies  t0 

XVTIL  That  the  ■jnaUtying  period  nhonldbe  reduced 
from  two  years  to  eighteen  mouths,  and  that  the 

fpTSecd  °f  *e  e,gbte“  ™“>»  >k°«ld  he 


Section  65  of  the  Act  of  1887. — No  prosecution  shallbo 
instituted  against  the  owner,  agent,  manager,  or  under- 
manager of  a mine  for  any  offence  under  this  Act,  not 
committed  personally  by  such  owner,  agent,  manager, 
or  under-manager,  which  can  be  prosecuted  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  except  by  an  inspector 
or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  a Secretary  of  State ; 
and  in  the  ease  of  any  offence  of  which  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager,  or  under-manager  of  a mine  is  not  guilty, 
if  he  proves  that  he  had  taken  all  reasonable  means  to 
prevent  the  commission  thereof,  an  inspector  shall  not 
institute  any  prosecution  against  such  owner,  agent, 
manager,  or  under-manager,  if  satisfied  that  he  had 
taken  such  reasonable  means  as  aforesaid.  No  prose- 
cution shall  be  instituted  against  a coroner  for  any 
offence  under  this  Act,  except  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  a Secretary  of  State. 

Section  75  of  the  Act  of  1887. — In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  .... 

“Secretary  of  State  ” means  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 


XIX.— That  a manager  or  overman  should  be  liable 
to  prosecution  without  the  consent  of  the  inspector 
or  of  a Secretary  of  State  being  obtained,  in  respect  of 
the  acts  done  by  the  inexperienced  meu  thev 
employ.  J ■' 


XX.  — That  the  administration  of  the  Act  should  be 
entrusted  to  a special  Minister  of  Mines. 

XXI.  — That  a clause  should  be  inserted  forbidding  the 
double  shift  system. 

XXII.  — That  the  number  of  men  and  sections  that 
each  foreman  may  superintend  should  be  defined. 

_ XXIII. — That  the  foreman  should  be  officially  subor- 
dinated to  the  Government  inspector  of  the  district. 

XXIV.  — That  employers  should  be  forbidden  to  sell 
coal  at  a lower  price  than  would  enable  them  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  minimum  wage. 

XXV.  — That  a maximum  rate  of  profits  should  be 
fixed. 


XXVI.— That  eight  hours  from  bauk  to  bank  should 
be  the  maximum  daily  labour  for  all  underground 
workers  in  mines. 

XXVII. — That  eight  hours  of  coal  drawing  per  day 
should  be  the  maximum. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  AND  PROTECTION  OP  PROPERTY  ACT,  1875. 


642.  Section  7 of  the  Act  of  1875. — Every  person  who, 
with  a view  to  compel  any  other  person  to  abstain  from 
doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has  a 
legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and 
without  legal  authority — 

I.  — Uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other  person, 

or  his  wife  or  children,  or  injures  his  property ; or 

II.  — Persistently  follows  such  other  person  about  from 

place  to  place  ; or 

III.  — Hides  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property 
owned  or  used  by  such  other  person  or  deprives 
him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof ; or 

IV.  — Watches  or  besets  the  house  or  other  place 

where  such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or  the 
approach  to  such  house  or  place ; or 

V.  — Follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more 

other  persons  in  a disorderly  manner  in  or 
through  any  street  or  road  : 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as  herein-after  mentioned, 
be  liable  either  to  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding 
three  months  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a 
person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  business,  or 


I.  — To  define  the  terms  “ intimidates,”  “ persistently 
follows,”  and  “ besets  ” in  the  text  of  the  Act. 

II.  — That  the  said  definition  of  “intimidation” 
should,  include  such  threats  only  as  are  accompanied  by 
actual  physical  violence. 

III.  — That  the  said  definition  should  iuclude  such 
acts  only  as  are  calculated  to  put  a man  in  reasonable 
bodily  fear,  or  as  would  justify  a magistrate  in  binding 
over  the  offender  to  keep  the  peace. 


IV. — That  the  said  definition  should  cover  the  mora. 
intimidation  exercised  by  the  assemblage  of  more  than 
three  men  at  a given  spot  for  the  purpose  of  picketing, 
the  explanatory  clause  “ attending  at  or  near  the  bouse 
&c.  being  repealed  and  the  liberty  of  “giving  in- 
formation ” being  confined  to  the  right  of  holding 
public  meetings  and  canvassing  the  workmens  own 
homes. 

V— To  make  it  illegal  to  strike  against  the  employ- 
ment of  free  labourers. 

VI. — To  disallow  cumulative  penalties  under  the 
Act. 
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Text  oe  the  Act. 

happens  to  be  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place  iu 
order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information 
shall  noc  be  deemed. a watching  or  besotting  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

th7Ic~T°  inCreaS0  tlle  P^alties  for  offences  under 

in  deHriT«>aS“  °f  *0  power  of  Withhold, 

ing  the  option  of  a fine,  except  for  what  a jury  may 
consider  to  be  an  aggravated  offence. 

, . -1  hat  the  punishment  for  “ intimidation  ” should 
uo  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine. 

..if"  . -1 II.-0  make  the  definition  of  intimidation  cover  the 
following  acts  on  the  part  of  employers blacklisting, 
eviction  at  less  than  three  months'  notice,  dismissal 
without  assignment  of  a valid  reason,  and  engagement 
existence  a Stlilte  '"'^oufc  informing  them  of  its 

XI.— 1'°  make  collection  of  subscriptions  in  tbe 
streets  illegal. 

To  repeal  the  entire  section. 


15612 


THE  CORONERS  ACT,  1887. 


643.  Section  2. — This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Section  3. — (1.)  Where  a coroner  is  informed  that  the 
dead  body  of  a person  is  lying  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  such 
person  has  died  either  a violent  or  unnatural  death,  or 
lias  died  a sudden  death  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown, 
or  that  such  person  has  died  in  prison,  or  in  such  place 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  require  an  inquest  in 
pursuance  of  any  Act,  the  coroner,  whether  the  cause 
of  death  arose  within  his  jurisdiction  or  not,  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  issue  his  warrant  for  summoning 
not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-three  good 
and  lawful  men  to  appear  before  him  at  a specified  time 
and  place,  there  to  inquire  as  jurors  touching  the  death 
of  such  person  as  aforesaid. 


I — To  extend  the  Act  to  Scotland. 

That  coroners’  juries  should  be  composed  o 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  employed 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  trade  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  fatal  accident  occurred. 

. HI- — That  the  workmen  should  be  represented  on  the 
jury,  but  that  employers  should  be  allowed  to  appear 
only  through  their  solicitors. 

TV. — To  secure  the  attendance  of  trade  union 
officials. 


THE  EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 


644.  Section  1. — Where,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a workman — 

I. — By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the 
ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or 
used  iu  the  business  of  the  employer ; or 
IL — By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  superinten- 
dence entrusted  to  him  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such 
superintendence ; or 

III. — By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  direc- 
tions the  workmen  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound 
to  conform,  and  did  conform,  where  such  injury  re- 
sulted from  his  having  so  conformed ; or 
IV — By  reason  of  the  Act  or  omission  of  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  employer  due  or  made  in  obedience 
to  the  rules  or  byelaws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience 
to  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated 
with  authority  of  the  employer,  in  that  behalf ; or 
V. — By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control 
of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon 
a railway,  tho  workman,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in 
death,  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  the  work- 
man, and  any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  shall 
have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies 
against  the  employer  as  if  the  workman  had  not  been 
a workman  of,  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

Section  2. — A workman  shall  not  be  entitled  under 
this  Act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against 
the  employer  in  any  of  the  following  cases ; that  is  to 
say : — . 

I.  — Under  sub-section  one  of  section  one,  unless  the 
defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from,  or  had  not  been 
discovered  or  remedied  owing  to,  the  negligence  of  the 
employer,  or  of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  were  in 
proper  condition. 

II.  — Under  sub-section  four  of  section  one,  unless 
the  injury  resulted  from  some  impropriety  or  defect  in 
the  rules,  byelaws  or  instructions  therein  mentioned ; 
provided  that  where  a rule  or  byelaw  has  been  approved 


I. — That  employers  should  be  responsible  for  such 
accidents  only  as  result  from  orders  given  by  them- 
selves or  their  representatives  or  from  defective  gear. 


II.  — That  the  words  “ for  the  time  being  ” should  be 
inserted  after  the  words  “ superintendence  entrusted  to 
him.” 

III.  — To  make  the  original  employer  ’liable,  ever, 
when  the  work  in  which  the  accident  occurred  is 
sublet. 

IV.  — That  employers  should  be  responsible  in  all 
cases  where  contributory  negligence  is  not  proved. 

V.  — That  contributory  negligence  should  no  longer 
be  a bar  to  the  men’s  claims  under  the  Act. 

VI.  — That  the  doctrine  of  common  employment 
should  be  abolished  altogether. 

VII.  — That  insurance  against  employers’  liability 
should  be  prohibited. 

VIII.  — That  insurance  companies  defending  actions 
jointly  with  employers  should  be  obliged  to  satisfy  the 
verdict. 

IX.  — That  “ contracting  out”  of  the  Act  should  1)6 
prohibited. 

X.  — That  employers  should  be  criminally  liable  for 
accidents  due  to  their  own  or  their  servants' 
negligence  and  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  instead 
of  by  a money  penalty. 
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or  has  boen  accepted  as  a proper  rule  or  byelaw  by  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by 
the  Board  of  Trado  or  any  other  department  of  the 
Government  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  an  improper  or  defective  rule  or  byelaw. 

TTT. — In  any  case,  where  the  workman  knew  of  the 
defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  injury,  and  f'ailod 
within  a reasonable  time  to  give  or  cause  to  be  given, 
information  thereof  to  the  employer  or  some  person 
superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  un- 
less he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such  superior 
already  knew  of  the  said  defect  or  negligence. 

Section  3. — The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  estimated  earnings,  during  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  injury,  of  a person  in  the  same  grade  em- 
ployed in  the  like  employment  and  in  the  district  in 
which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
injury. 

Section  4. — An  action  for  the  recovery  under  this 
Act  of  compensation  for  an  injury  shall  not  be  main- 
tainable unless  notice  that  injury  has  been  sustained 
is  given  within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  is  commenced 
within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within  12 
months  from  the  time  of  death;  provided  always,  that 
in  the  case  of  death  the  want  of  such  notice  shall  be  no 
baa-  to  the  maintenance  of  snob  action  if  the  judge 
should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reasonable  excuse 
for  such  notice. 

Section  6. — 1.  Every  action  for  recovery  of  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  shall  be  brought  in  a county 
court,  but  may,  upon  the  application  of  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  be  removed  into  a superior  court  in  like 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  an  action  com- 
menced in  a county  court  may  by  law  be  removed. 


Section  8. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  “person  who  has  superintendence 
entrusted  to  him”  means  a person  whose  solo  or 
principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  and  who  is 
not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labour. 

The  expression  “employer”  includes  a body  of 
persons  coiyorate  or  incorporate. 

The  expression  “ workman  ” means  a railway  servant 
or  a person  to  whom  the  Employers  and  Workmen 
Act,  1875,  applies. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  1875. — Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  take  away  or  abridge  any  local  or  special  juris- 
diction touching  apprentices. 

This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  seamen  or  apprentices  to 
the  sea  service. 


Proposed  Amendments. 


XL — That  tho  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of 
sation  should  be  removed. 


compeu- 


employed  from  accepting  compensation 
is  taken  into  court. 


'c  the  case 


XIII. --That  the  period  of  notice  should  be  extended 
to  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 


XIV.— That  the  period  within  which  the  action 
be  commenced  should  he  extended. 


mnst 


XV. — That  cither  party  should  bo  allowed  to  apply 
to  a Government  department  to  take  up  the  case  free 
of  charge. 

XVI.  — That  the  right  of  appeal  from  a county  court 
to  a higher  tribunal  should  be  cancelled  in  the  case  of 
both  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

XVII.  — That  tho  said  right  of  appeal  should  bo 
cancelled  except  where  a sum  larger  than  502.  is  at 
stake. 

XVIII. — That  the  said  right  should  be  cancelled 
except  whore  a sum  larger  than  5002.  is  at  stake. 

XIX. — That  tho  Act  should  apply  to  seamen. 


XX.  — That  working  men  inspectors  of  dock  ma- 
chinery should  ho  appointed  with  administrative 
powers  under  tho  Act. 

XXI.  — That  regular  and  frequent  inspection  of  all 
spars  and  planks  used  in  the  construction  of  staging  in 
connexion  with  the  shipbuilding  and  boilermaking 
industries  should  be  provided  for,  and  that  provision 
should  further  he  made  for  the  examination  of  the 
ropes  and  chains  upon  which  the  staging  is  suspended. 

XXII.  — That  local  sanitary  authorities  should  be 
given  power  to  examine  oil  tank  steamers,  and  that  all 
users  of  boilers  should  be  compelled  to  have  them 
inspected  by  certificated  boilermakers  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

XXIII. — That  all  statutes  relating  to  employers’ 
liability  should  be  repealed. 


THE  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACTS,  1878-1891. 


Sanitation. 

645.  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1878. — A factory  shall  be 
kept  in  a cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from 
any  drain,  waterclosot,  carth-closot,  privy,  urinal,  or 
other  nuisance.  A factory'  shall  not  be  over-crowded 
while  work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein, 
and  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
harmless  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapour, 
dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein 
that  may  he  injurious  to  health. 

A factory  in  which  there  is  a contravention  of  this 
section  shall  he  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity 
with  this  Act. 


Sanitation. 

L — To  define  in  more  precise  terms  the  obligation  of 
employers  to  provide  for  decency  and  comfort. 

II. — To  give  factory  inspectors  the  same  power  in 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  as  tliey 
possess  in  regard  to  that  of  factories,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dual  control  of  factory  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

HI. — To  empower  trade  union  officials  as  well  as 
factory  inspectors  to  prosecute  employers  for  breach  o 
the  sanitary  regulations. 
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Text  op  the  Act. 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1891.— (1.)  Section  three  and 
thirty-three  of  the  .Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878 
(which  relates  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  over- 
crowding in  and  limowashing  of  factories  and  work- 
shops), shall  cease  to  apply  to  workshops. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  their  duties  with  respect  to 
workshops  (not  being  workshops  to  which  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  applies),  a sanitaiy  authority 
and  their  officers  shall,  without  prejudice  to  their  other 
powers,  have  all  such  powers  of  entry,  inspection, 
taking  legal  proceeding  or  otherwise,  as  nn  inspector 
under  the  principal  Acts. 

Safety  and  Accidents. 

Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1875. — With  respect  to  the 
fencing  of  machinery  in  a factory  the  following  pro- 
visions shall  have  effect : — 

(1.)  Every  hoist  or  teagle,  and  every  fly-wheel 
directly  connected  with ' the  steam  or  water  or  other 
mechanical  power,  whether  in  the  engine-house  or  not, 
and  every  part  of  a steam  engine  and  water  wheel 
shall  be  securely  fenced ; and 

(2.)  Every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  secured  shall  be 
securely  fenced  close  to  the  edgo  of  the  wheel-race; 
and 

(8.)  All  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  and  every 
part  of  the  mill-gearing  shall  either  be  securely  fenced 
or  be  in  such  position  or  of  such  construction  as  to  be 
equally  safe  to  every  person  employed  in  the  factory,  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  securely  fenced  ; and 

(4.)  All  fencing  shall  be  constantly  maintained  in  an 
efficient  state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are 
in  motion  or  use  for  the  purpose  of  any  manufacturing 
process. 

Section  9 of  the  Act  of  1878. — A child  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a factory 
while  the  same  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water, 
or  other  mechanical  power. 


Coroners’  Inquests. 

Section  22  of  the  Act  of  1891. — (3.)  Where  a death  has 
occurred  in  any  factoiy  or  workshop,  the  coroner  shall 
forthwith  advise  the  district  inspector  under  this  Act 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding  of  the  inquest,  and 
at  such  inquest  any  relative  of  any  person  whose  death 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  accident  with  respect  to 
which  the  inquest  is  being  held,  and  any  inspector 
under  the  principal  Act,  and  the  occupier  of  the  factoiy 
or  wovkshop  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  any 
person  appointed  by  the  order  in  writing  of  the 
majority  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  tho  same 
factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
examine  any  witness  either  in.  person,  or  by  his  counsel, 
solicitor,  or  agent,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner. 

Section  33  of  the  Act  of  1891. — (5.)  Where  a death  has 
occurred  by  accident  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  a 
public  inquiry  in  open  court  shall  he  held  by  the 
sheriff,  upon  the  petition  of  any  party  interested,  and 
the  sheriff  shall  forthwith  advise  the  district  inspector 
under  the  Act  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  of  the 
inquiry,  and  at  such  inquiry  any  relative  of  any  person 
whose  death  has  been  caused  by  the  accident  with 
reBpect  to  which  the  inquiry  is  being  held  and  tho 
occupier  or  manager  of  the  factory  or  workshop  in 
which  the  accident  occurred,  and  any  person  appointed 
by  the  order  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  said  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  attend  and  examine  any  witness  either  in 
person  or  by  his  counsel,  solicitor,  or  agent,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  order  of  the  sheriff. 


Ticlcets  containing  Particulars. 

Section  24  of  the  Act  of  1891. — Every  person  who  is 
engaged  as  a weaver  in  the  cotton,  worsted,  or  woollen, 
or  linen  or  juto  trade,  or  as  a winder,  weaver,  or  reeler, 
m the  cotton  trade,  and  is  paid  by  the  piece,  in  or  in 
connexion  with  any  factory  or  workshop,  shall  have 
supplied  to  him  with  his  work,  sufficiont  particulars  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  wages  at  which 
be  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  tho  work,  and  the  ocoupicr 
cl  the  factory  or  wovkshop  shall  supply  him  with  such 
particulars  accordingly 


Proposed  AsiENDHEsrs. 


Safety  and  Accidents. 

I- — To  enforce  the  use  of  shuttle-guards  in  textile 
factories. 

IF— To  empower  inspectors  to  order  all  dangerous 
machinery  to  be  fenced,  not  merely  the  mill-gearing. 

HI- — To  specify  tho  hours  during  which  machinery 
should  be  stopped  and  cleaned. 

TV  .—To  re-enact  section  3 of  the  Act  of  1878,  repealed 
in  1891,  relating  to  the  use  of  faulty  grindstones,  but 
omitting  the  seven  days’  notice  proviso. 

V.  — To  give  inspectoi-s  power  to  deal  with  the  faulty 
construction  of  workshops. 

VI.  — To  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  factory  inspectors 
to  all  spars  and  planks  used  in  the  construction  of 
staging,  and  to  all  ropes  and  chains  upon  which  staging 
is  suspended. 

VII.  — To  give  local  sanitary  authorities  power  to 
examine  oil  tank  steamers,  and  to  compel  all  users  of 
boilers  to  have  them  inspected  by  certificated  boiler- 
makers appointed  for  the  purpose. 


Coroners’  Inquests. 

I.  — To  give  union  officials  independent  legal  stand- 
ing at  inquests. 

II.  — To  give  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in  addition 
to  the  right  of  attending  inquests  and  examining  wit- 
nesses, either  personally  or  by  counsel,  the  further 
right,  at  present  conferred  only  upon  a majority  of  tho 
fellow  workmen,  of  appointing  union  officials,  instead 
of  solicitors,  to  represent  them. 

Ill — To  confine  tho  composition  of  coroners’  juries 
to  persons  connected  with  the  trade  in  which  tno  fatal 
accident  occurred. 

IV. — To  render  unnecessary  the  fifth  sub- section  of 
section  33  of  the  Act  of  1891  by  a complete  assimilation 
of  Scotch  to  English  law  on  tho  subject  of  inquests  into 
the  causes  of  fatal  accidents. 


Ticliets  containing  Particulars 

I.  To  enforce  the  issue  to  weavers  of  cards  contain- 

ing full  particulars  as  to  their  rate  of  payment. 

II,  To  make  section  24  of  the  Act  of  1891  more 

clastic. 


314 
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Text  of  the  Act. 

Domestic  Workshops. 

Section  37  of  the  Act  of  1891. — (2.)  In  this  Act  the 
expression  “ domestic  workshop  ” means  a workshop 
to  which  section  16  of  the  principal  Act  applies. 

Section  16  of  the  Act  of  1878 — Where  persons  are 
employed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a private  house, 
room,  or  place,  which,  though  used  as  a dwelling,  is  by 
occasion  of  the  work  carried  on  there,  a factory  or 
workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  and  in  which 
neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical  power  is  used 
in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  there, 
and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members 
of  the  same  factory  dwelling  there,  the  foregoing 
regulations  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  shall  not 
apply  to  Buoh  factory  or  workshop,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  therein : — 


raorosED  Amendments. 

Domestic  Workshops. 

a1lV.I°^e1„;rl0r0r8  t0  ‘"d 

II. — To  make  owners  of  bouses  used  for  , 

purposes  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the 
Acts  on  the  part  of  their  tenants.  116  * aocory 

, n£“' l’«  make  eve7  giver-out  of  work  resDonaiM. 
for  the  observance  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  S M 
place  he  allows  the  work  to  be  done  whatever 

IV—To  bring  every  place  where  more  than  one 
person  works,  even  it  no  wages  pass  between  them 
under  the  definition  of  a workshop  proper.  ’ 


Cotton  Cloth  Factories. 

Section  8 of  the  Act  of  1887. — The  occupier  of  any 
cotton  cloth  factory  in  which  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  artificially  produced  shall  give  notice  thereof 
in  writing  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 


Cotton , Cloth  Factories. 

olasticT°  mak°  thC  kW  relatin£  t0  steaming  more 

II.— To  allow  a similar  latitude  for  b teaming  dava 
as  tor  overtime.  s J 


Load  Factories. 

Section  2 of  the  Act  of  1883. — After  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightv- 
three,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  carry  on  a white  lead 
factory  unless  such  factory  is  certified  by  an  inspector 
to  be  in  conformity  with  this  Act. 


Lead  Factories. 

h— To  bring  rod  lead  factories  under  the  same  Act 
as  white  load  factories. 


Bakeries. 

Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1883. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
let  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  as  a bakehouse,  or  to  occupy 
as  a bakehouse  any  room  or  place  which  was  not  so  let 
or  occupied  before  the  first  day  of  Juno  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  unless  the  following 
regulations  are  complied  with : — 

(I.)  No  watercloset,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ashpit 
shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake- 
house ; 

(II.)  Any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bakehouse 
shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  for 
supplying  water  to  a watercloset ; 

(III.)  No  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  ffecal  or 
sewage  matter  shall  have  an  opening  within  the  bake- 
house. 

Any  person  who  lets,  or  suffers  to  be  occupied,  or 
who  occupies  any  room  or  place  as  a bakehouse  in  con- 
travention of  this  section,  shall  be  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  to  a fine  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for 
every  day  during  which  any  room  or  place  is  so  occupied 
after  a conviction  under  this  section. 


Bakeries. 

!• — To  prohibit  underground  bakeries. 

II.  — To  cause  all  bakeries  to  be  registered. 

III.  — To  cause  all  bakeries  to  be  built  inside  of  white 
glazed  brick. 


Overtime. 

Section  54  of  the  Act  of  1878. — If  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, or  part  thereof,  to  which  this  exception  applies, 
the  process  in  which  a child,  young  person,  or  woman 
is  employed  is  in  an  incomplete  state  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  employment  of  snch  child,  young  person,  or 
woman,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  employment  shall  nob  prevent  such  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  from  being  employed  for  a 
further  period  not  exceeding  'thirty  minutes. 


Medical  Certificates  of  Fitness. 

Section  27  of  the  Act  of  1878. — In  a factory  a ohild  or  a 
young  person  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  seven,  or,  if  the  certifying 
surgeon  for  the  district  resides  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  factory,  thirteen  work  days,  unless  the  occupier 
of  the  factory  has  obtained  a certificate  in  the  prescribed 
form  of  the  fitness  of  such  ohild  or  young  person  for 
employment  in  that  factory. 

A certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  be  granted  by  the  certifying 
surgeon  for  the  district. 

_ Section  72  of  the  Act  of  1878.— Subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made,  by  a Secretary 
of  State,  an  inspector  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a 


Overtime. 

I- — To  abolish  overtime  in  all  cases. 

II. — To  allow  employers,  with  the  inspector’s  per- 
mission, to  work  overtime  when  pressed  for  delivery  of 
goods. 


Medical  Certificates  of  Fitness. 

I.  — To  introduce  periodical  medical  examination  of 
the  children  employed  in  the  mills, 

II.  — That  one  registration  and  one  certificate  should 
hold  good  permanently. 

III.  — That  medical  certificates  should  be  required  in 
workshops  as  well  as  in  factories. 

TV. — To  make  the  certifying  surgeons  independent  of 
the  millowners,  like  the  factory  inspectors. 

Y. — To  appoint  a medical  inspector  to  judge  whether 
women  are  capable  of  doing  the  tasks  allotted  to  them 
without  physical  injury. 
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sufficient  number  of  duly  registered  medical  praoti- 
tioners  to  be  certifying  surgeons  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  may  from  to  time  revoke  any  such 
appointment.  A surgeon  who  is  the  occupier  of  a factory 
or  workshop,  or  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
therein,  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein 
or  in  a patent  connected  therewith,  shall  not  be  a certi- 
fying surgeon  for  that  factory  or  workshop. 


Employment  of  Women. 

Section  17  of  the  Act  0/ 1891.— An  occupier  of  a factory 
or  workshop  shall  not  knowingly  allow  a woman  to  be 
employed  therein  within  four  weeks  after  she  has  given 
birth  to  a child. 


Employment  of  Women. 

J:rTo  ex,tend  tte  period  during  which  mothers  after 
rofinament  avc  excllldcd  from  factories  from  four 
weeks  to  six  months. 


. •‘-“.prohibit  the  employment  of  women  for  1 
stated  period  before  as  well  as  after  confinement. 


III.  To  prohibit  female  nailmakers  from  pointing 
nails  larger  than  half  an  inch.  b 

-^°  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  as  bar- 
maids. 


V.  To  compel  employers  to  provide  separate  rooms 
tor  male  and  female  workers  in  the  tailoring  trade. 


Employment  of  “ Young  Pwsons.” 

Section  96  of  the  Act  of  1878.— The  expression  of 
“ young  person  means  a person  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
yearn  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


Employment  of  “ Young  Persons.” 


I. — To  raise  the  aj 
begin  to  be  employee 


;e  at  which  “ young  persons  ” may 
1 from  18  to  21. 


Employment  of  Children  under  Thirteen. 

Section  18  of  the  Act  of  1891.— On  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  - 
three  no  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  shall  be 
employed  in  a factory  or  workshop. 

Section  23  of  the  Act  of  1878.— The  parent  of  a child 
employed  in  a factory  or  in  a workshop  shall  cause  that 
child  to  attend  some  recognised  efficient  school  (which 
school  may  be  selected  by  such  parent)  as  follows  : 

(1.)  The  child  when  employed  in  a morning  or  after- 
noon set  shall  in  every  week,  during  any  part  of  which 
he  is  so  employed,  be  caused  to  attend  on  each  work 
day  for  at  least  one  attendance  ; and 

(2.)  The  child  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day 
system  shall  on  each  work  day  preceding  each  day  of 
employment  in  the  factory  or  workshop  be  caused  to 
attend  for  at  least  two  attendances; 

(3.)  An  attendence  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  an  attendance  as  defined,  for  the  time  being,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  be  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening. 

Employment  of  Children  over  Thirteen. 

Section  96  of  the  Act  of  1878. — In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  the  expression  “ child  ” 
means  a person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Section,  26  of  the  Act  of  1878. — When  a child  of  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained  from  a person  autho- 
rised by  the  EducationDepartment  a certificate  of  having 
attained  such  standard  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  or  such  standard  of  previous  due 
attendance  at  a certified  efficient  school,  as  herein-after 
mentioned,  that  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a young 
person  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Extension  of  the  Acts. 

Section  93  of  the  Act  of  1878. — The  expression  “ work- 
shop ” in  the  Act  means — 

(1.)  Any  premises  or  places  named  in  Part  Two  of  the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act,  which  are  not  a factory 
within  the  moaning  of  this  Act ; 

(2.)  Also  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  not  being  a 
factory  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  in  which 
premises,  room,  or  place,  or  within  the  close  cur- 
tilage or  precincts  of  which  premises  any  manual 
labour  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gain,  in  or  incidental  to  the  following 
purposes  or  any  of  them ; that  is  to  say — 

(a.)  In  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article 
_ or  of  part  of  any  article ; or 
(5.)  In  or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing, 
ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article;  or 
i 7G278. 


Employment  of  Children  under  Thirteen. 

I- — To  raise  the  age  of  half-timers  to  12. 

I!- — To  raise  the  age  of  half-timers  to  13  and  so  to 
abolish  the  half-time  system. 

Ill- — To  fix  an  educational  standard  instead  of  a 
certain  age  as  the  qualification  for  half-time  work. 

IV. — To  let  such  a standard  be  the  4th. 

. V. — To  let  age  and  attendance  be  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  half-time  work,  and  to  let  such  attendances  be 
the  aggregate  for  a school  career  instead  of  so  many 
per  annum. 

VI.  — To  make  the  methods  by  which  half-timers 
attend  school  more  uniform. 

VII.  — To  provide  separate  schools  for  half-timers. 

VIII.  — To  prohibit  the  employmeut  of  children  under 
13  before  8.0  a.m.  between  1st  October  and  31st  March. 

IX.  — To  prohibit  all  child  labour  under  14. 

X.  — To  allow  children  to  enter  the  mills  at  10  years 
of  age. 


Employment  of  Children  over  Thirteen. 

I.  — To  raise  the  age  of  full  timers. 

II.  — To  fix  an  educational  standard  instead  of  an  age 
for  full  timers. 

III.  — To  let  the  said  standard  be  the  6th. 

IV.  — To  let  age  and  attendances  be  the  sole  qualifi- 
cation for  full  timers,  and  to  let  the  attendances  lie  the 
aggregate  for  the  school  career,  instead  of  ro  many  per 
annum. 


Extension  of  the  Acts. 

I.  — To  extend  the  legal  definition  of  “workshop  ” to 
all  places  where  anybody  works  at  manufacture  iu 
company  with  anybody  other  than  his  wife. 

II.  — To  extend  the  legal  definition  of  “ workshop  ’’  to 
warehouses. 

III.  — To  extend  the  Factory  Acts  to  outdoor  work  in 
shipyards. 


3 K 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  6M.] 


Text  of  the  Act. 

(c.)  In  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of 
any  article ; 

and  to  -which  or  over  which  premises,  room,  or  place 
the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the 
right  of  access  or  control. 

A.  part  of  a factory  or  workshop  may  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  be  taken  to  ho  a separate  factory  or  work- 
shop ; and  a room  solely  used  for  the  purpose  of  sleep- 
ing therein  shall  not  be  deemed  to  form  part  ot  the 
factory  or  workshop  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Where  a place  situate  within  the  close  curtilage  or 
precincts  forming  a factory  or  workshop  is  solely  used 
for  some  purpose  other  than  the  manufacturing  process 
or  handicraft  carried  on  in  the  factory  or  workshop 
such  place  shall  not  be  deemed  to  form  part  of  that 
factory  or  workshop  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but 
shall,  if  otherwise  it  would  be  a factory  or  workshop, 
be  deemed  to  be  a separate  factory  or  workshop,  and  be 
regulated  accordingly.  Any  premises  or  place  shalL 
not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a factory  or 
workshop  by  reason  only  that  such  premises  or  place 
are  or  is  in  the  open  air. 

. . This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  workshops,  other 
than  bakehouses,  as  are  conducted  on  the  system  or  not 
emnloying  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  therein, 
but  same  as  aforesaid  applies  to  all  factories  and  work- 
shops as  before  defined,  inclusive  of  factories  and  work- 
shops belonging  to  the  Crown ; provided  that  in  case  ot 
any  publio  emergency,  a Secretary  ot  State  may  exempt 
a factory  or  workshop  belonging  to  the  Crown  from  this 
Act  to  the  extent  and  during  the  period  named  by  him. 


Proposed  Amendments. 


r§0B.i 


Penalties. 

Section  87  of  the  Act  of  1878.—' Where  the  occupier  of 
a factory  or  workshop  is  charged  with  an  offence 
against  this  Act  he  shall  he  entitled,  upon  information 
duly  laid  by  him  to  have  any  other  person  whom  he 
charges  as  the  actual  offender,  brought  before  the 
court  at  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  charges ; 
and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been 
proved,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  has  used  due 
diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  that 
the  said  other  person  had  committed  the  offence  in 
question  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance, 
the  said  other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of 
such  offence,  and  the  occupier  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  fine. 


Administration. 

Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1878.— A Secretary  of  State 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  numbers  and  salaries,  may  appoint  such  inspectors 
(under  whatever  title  he  may  from  time  to  time  fix), 
and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he  may  think  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  may  assign  to  them 
their  duties,  and  award  them  their  salary and  may 
constitute  a principal  inspector  with  an  office  in  London, 
and  may  regulate  the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the 
inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  perform 
the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  under  this  Act,  and 
may  remove  such  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants. 


Penalties. 

I. — To  impose  penalties  under  the  Factory  Acts  upon 
the  actual  wrongdoer  and  not  the  innocent  employer. 


Administration. 

I.  That,  in  small  Irish  provincial  towns,  the  adminis- 

tration of  the  Acts  should  be  vested  in  the  police. 

II. — That  Factory  Inspectors  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  local  committees. 

III.  — That  the  administration  of  the  Acts  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  new  Labour 
Department. 

IV. — That  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts 
should  be  transferred  to  a new  Ministry  of  Mines  and 
Manufactures. 

V. — That  employers  under  the  Factory  Acts  should 
he  obliged  to  famish  balance  sheets  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  be  used  as  indicating  what  wageB  they  could 
afford  to  pay. 

VI. — That  all  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  should  be 
made  more  elastic. 


THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  ACTS,  1875-1893. 


646.  Section  8 of  the  Ad  o/1875.— The  following  socie- 
ties shall  be  registered  under  this  Act,  yiz. : — 

(1.)  Societies  (herein  called  friendly  societies) 
established  to  provide  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
the  members  thereof,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
donations — 

For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their 
husbands,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  or  wards 
being  orphans,  during  sickness  or  other  infirmity , 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  in  old  age  (which  shall 
mean  any  age  after  50),  or  in  widowhood,  or  for  the 


I. — To  deal  with  “collecting”  friendly  societies 
ider  a special  Act. 

II. — To  deprive  working  men’s  clubs  “for  pmposos 

of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  moral  improvement,  and  rational  ^^tion  ™ 
eir  eligibility  for  registration  without  being  special  y 
thorised. 

III. — To  make  societies  formed  for  the  P^'P^e  ^ 
anting  relief  to  members  out  of  omployment  ehg 

f registration  without  being  specially  authorised, 
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Text  op  the  Act. 

relief  or  maintenance  of  the  orphan  children  of 
members  during  minority  j 
For  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a 
member’s  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a member,  or 
for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  husband,  wife,  or 
child  of  a member,  or  of  the  widow  of  a deceased 
member,  or,  as  respects  persons  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a sum  cf  money 
. during  the  period  of  confined  mourning ; 

For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  tho  members  when 
on  travel  in  search  of  employment,  or  when  in 
distressed  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
or  loss  or  damage  of  or  to  boats  or  nets ; ’ 

For  the  endowment  of  members  or  nominees  of 
members  at  any  age ; 

For  the  insurance  against  fire  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  fifteen  pounds  of  the  tools  or  implements 
of  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  members : 

Provided  that  no  society  (except  as  aforesaid)  which 
contracts  with  any  person  for  the  assuranoe  of  an 
annuity  exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  or  of  a 
gross  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be 
registered  under  this  Act  : 

(2.)  Societies  (herein  called  cattle  insurance  societies) 
for  the  insurance  to  any  amount  against  loss  by  death 
of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  and  horses  from  disease  or 
otherwise ; 

(3.)  Societies  for  any  benevolent  or  charitable  pur- 
pose (herein  called  benevolent  societies) ; 

(4.)  Societies  (herein  called  worlang  men’s  clubs)  for 
purposes  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness, 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  rational  re- 
creation ; 

(5.)  Societies  for  any  purpose  which  the  Treasury 
may  authorise  as  a purpose  to  which  the  powers  and 
facilities  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  extended  (herein 
called  “ specially  authorised  societies  ”). 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  1875. — With  respect  to  the 
rules  of  societies  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect : — 

(1.)  The  rules  of  every  society  sent  for  registry  shall, 
according  to  tho  class  in  which  the  society  is  to  be 
registered,  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the  several 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2.)  No  amendment  of  a rule  made  by  a registered 
society  shall  be  valid  until  the  same  has  been  registered 
under  this  Act,  for  which  purpose  copies  of  the  same, 
signed  by  three  members  and  the  secretary,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  registrar. 

(3.)  The  provision  herein  contained  as  to  appeals 
from  a refusal  of  registry  shall  apply  to  amendments 
of  rules. 

(4.)  The  registrar  shall,  on  being  satisfied  that  any 
amendment  of  a rule  is  not  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
this  Act,  issue  to  the  society  an  acknowledgment  of 
registry  of  the  same,  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  same  is  duly  registered. 

(5.)  A copy  of  the  rules  of  a registered  society  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  society  to  every  person  on  demand, 
on  payment  of  a sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

(o.)  If  any  person,  with  intent  to  mislead  or  defraud, 
gives  to  any  other  person  a copy  of  any  rules,  laws, 
regulations,  or  other  documents  other  than  the  rales 
for  the  time  being  registered  under  this  Act,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  same  aro  existing  rules  of  a registered 
society,  or  that  there  are  no  other  rules  of  such 
society,  or  gives  to  any  person  a copy  of  any  rules  on 
the  pretence  that  such  rules  are  the  rules  of  a registered 
society  when  the  society  is  not  registered,  the  person 
so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1875. — With  respect  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  registered  societies  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(1.)  Every  registered  society  shall — 

(a.)  Have  a registered  office  to  which  all  communi- 
cations and  notices  may  be  addressed,  and  send  to 
the  registrar  notice  of  the  situation  of  such  office, 
and  of  every  change  therein : 

(6.)  From  time  to  time  at  some  meeting  of  tho 
society,  and  by  a resolution  of  a majority  of  the 
members  present  and  entitled  to  vote  thereat, 
appoint  one  or  more  trustees  of  the  society,  and 
send  to  the  registrar  a copy  of  every  resolution 
appointing  a trustee,  signed  by  the  trustee  so 
appointed,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  society : 

(c.)  Once  at  least  in  every  year  submit  its  accounts 
for  audit  either  to  one  of  the  publio  auditors 
appointed  as  herein  mentioned,  or  to  two  or  more 


Fhotosed  Amendments. 


TV- — To  simplify  the  statutorv  formalities  ae  to 
printing  rules. 


Y. — To  simplify  the  statutory  formalities  os  to  making 
returns. 
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Test  of  the  Act. 

persons  appointed  as  the  rules  of  the  society  pro- 
vide, which  auditors  shall  have  access  to  all  books 
and  accounts  of  the  society,  and  shall  examine  the 
general  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
funds,  and  effects  of  the  society,  and  verify  the 
same  with  the  accounts  and  vouchers  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  either  sign  the  same  as  found  by 
them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched  and  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  or  specially  report  to  the  society 
in  what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect,  unvouched, 
or  not  in  accordance  with  law  : 

(d.)  Once  in  every  year  before  the  first  day  of  June 
send  to  the  registrar  a general  statement  (to  be 
called  the  annual  return)  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  funds,  and  effects  of  the  society  as 
audited,  which  shall  show  separately  the  expen- 
diture in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of  the 
society,  and  shall  bo  made  out  to  the  thirty-first 
December  then  last  inclusively,  and  a copy  of  the 
auditor’s  report,  if  any,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
registrar  with  such  general  statement;  and  such 
annual  return  shall  state  whether  the  audit 
has  been  conducted  by  a public  auditor  appointed 
as  in  this  Act  provided,  and  by  whom ; and,  if  by 
any  person  or  persons  other  than  a public  auditor, 
shall  state  name,  address,  and  calling  or  profession 
of  each  of  such  persons,  and  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  authority  under  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed : 

'{/.)  Once  at  least  in  every  five  years  either  oause  its 
assets  and  liabilities  tc  be  valued  by  a valuer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  registrar  shall  be  sent  through  an 
officer  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  society  of 
which  the  branch  forms  part. 

(2.)  No  society  shall  pay  any  sum  of  money  upon  the 
death  of  a member  or  other  person  whose  death  is  or 
ought  to  be  entered  in  any  register  of  deaths,  except 
upon  the  production  of  a certificate  of  such  death,  under 
the  hand  of  the  registrar  of  deaths,  or  other  person 
having  the  care  of  the  register  of  deaths,  in  which  Buch 
death  is  or  ought  to  be  entered. 

This  sub-section  shall  not  apply  to  deaths  at  sea. 

(3.)  It  shall  be  an  offence  under  this  Act  if  any 
registered  society  or  any  officer  or  member  thereof — 

(<t.)  Fails  to  give  any  notice,  send  any  return  or 
document,  or  do  or  allow  to  be  done  any  act  or 
thing  which  the  society,  officer,  or  person  is  by  this 
Act  required  to  give,  send,  do,  or  allow  to  be  done : 
(&.)  Wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  any  act  or  to 
furnish  any  information  required  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  the  chief  or  any  other  registrar  or 
other  person  authorisedunder  this  Act,  or  does  any 
act  or  thing  forbidden  by  this  Act : 

(c.)  Makes  a return  or  wilfully  furnishes  information 
in  any  respect  false  or  insufficient. 

(4.)  Every  offence  by  a society  under  this  Act  shall 
he  deemed  to  have  been  also  committed  by  every  officer 
of  the  same,  bound  by  the  rules  thereof  to  fulfil  any 
duty  whereof  such  offence  is  a breach,  or  if  there  be  no 
such  officer,  then  by  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  same,  unless  such  member  be  proved 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  such  offence;  and  every 
default  under  this  Act  constituting  an  offence,  if  con- 
tinued, constitutes  a new  offence  in  every  week  during 
which  the  same  continues. 

(5.)  Every  annual  or  other  return,  abstract  of  valua- 
tion, and  other  document  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and  shall  contain 
such  particular's  as  the  chief  registrar  prescribes. 

(6.)  All  documents  by  this  section  required  to  be  sent 
to  the  registrar  shall  be  deposited  with  the  rules  of  the 
societies  to  which  the  same  respectively  relate,  and 
shall  be  registered  or  recorded  by  the  registrar,  'With 
such  observations  thereon,  if  any,  as  the  chief  registrar 
shall  direct : 

Provided  that  the  chief  registrar,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury,  may  dispense  with  the  valuation  herein 
required  in  respect  of  societies  to  whose  purposes  or  to 
the  nature  of  whoso  operations,  he  may  deem  the  same 
inapplicable ; and  the  provisions  herein  contained  in 
respect  of  the  valuation  shall  not  apply  to  benevolent 
societies,  working  men’s  clubs,  or  cattle  insurance 
societies,  nor  to  specially  authorised  societies,  unless  it 
be  go  directed  in  the  authority  for  registering  the  same. 


P roposed  Amendments.. 


1§  MG] 


VI. — To  prohibit  friendly  societies  from 
rihntions  in  consideration  of  sick  pay  for  life,  without 
getting  an  actuarial  certificate. 

YII.— 1 To  include  building  societies  under  tic 
friendly  Societies  Act.  » 
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THE  HOSIERY  MANUFACTURE  (WAGES)  ACT.  1874. 


Text  of  the  Act, 

647.  Section  2. — All  contracts  to  stop  wages,  and  all  con- 
tracts for  frame  rents  and  charges,  between  employers 
and  artificers,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal,  null,  and  void. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

I — To  make  deductions  for  expenses  in  ieu  of  frame 
rent  illegal. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROYIDENT  SOCIETIES  ACT,  1876. 


648.  Section  9. — With  respect  to  the  rules  of  societies, 
the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(1.)  The  rules  of  every  society  sent  for  registry  shall 
contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the  several  matters 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

Schedule  IT. — Matters  to  be  provided  for  by  the  rules 
of  societies  registered  under  this  Act. 

(5.)  Determination  of  the  amount  of  interest,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  starling,  in  the  shares  of 
the  society,  which  any  member  other  than  a registered 
society  may  hold. 

(8.)  Provision  for  the  audit  of  accounts. 

Section  21. — The  treasurer  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  public  auditors  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
may  determine  from  time  to  time  the  rates  of  remune- 
ration to  be  paid  by  societies  for  the  services  of  such 
auditors,  but  the  employment  of  auditors  is  not  com- 
pulsory on  any  society. 

Section  II. — Registered  societies  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  following  privileges : — 

(4.)  The  society  shall  not  be  chargeable  under 
Schedule  D.  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts,  but  no  member  of 
or  person  employed  by  the  same  to  whom  any  profits  are 
aid  shall  be  exempted  from  any  assessment  to  the  said 
uties  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  liable. 


!• — To  remove  the  limit  of  share  capital  per  member. 


II. — To  compel  the  submission  of  accounts  to  a public 
auditor. 


III. — To  make  co-operative  societies  pay  income  tax 
without  rebate  to  members. 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1887. 


649.  Section  2.— (1.)  Every  person  who  (a)  forges  any 
trade  mark ; or  (6)  falsely  applies  to  goods  any  trade 
mark  or  any  mark  so  nearly  resembling  a trade  mark 
as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive ; or  (c)  makes  any  die, 
block,  machine,  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
forging,  or  of  being  used  for  forging,  a trade  mark ; or 
(d)  applies  any  false  description  of  goods ; or  (e)  disposes 
of  or  has  in  his  possession  any  die,  block,  machine,  or 
other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  forging  a trade 
mark ; or  (/)  causes  any  of  the  things  above  in  this 
section  mentioned  to  be  done,  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  unless  he  proves  that  he  acted 
without  intent  to  defraud,  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act. 


I.  To  compel  the  words  “ machine  made,  dressed  ” 

to  be  put  on  all  work  made  by  machinery  and  dressed 
by  hand. 

II.  — To  prohibit  the  words  “warranted  Sheffield’ 
being  put  upon  bad  cutlery. 

III.  — To  cause  all  goods  to  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
manufacturer’s  name. 

XY. To  oblige  machine-made  goods  that  compete  witn 

hand-made  goods  to  be  marked  as  such. 

V.  To  apply  the  law  agaiusfc  false  marking  to  false 

labelling  also. 

VI. — To  cause  hand-made  hosiery  to  be  stamped  as 
such. 


THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS,  1854-90. 


"Local  Marine  Boards. 

650.  Section  110  of  Act  of  1854.—' There  shall  be  local 
marine  boards  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  . . . and  each  of  such  local  marine  boards 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows : (that  is  to  say)  the 
mayor  or  provost  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  . . . 
shall  be  members  ex  officio ; the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
appoint  four  members  from  persons  residing  or  having 
places  of  business  at  the  port  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof ; and  the  owners  of  foreign-going  ships  and  of 
home  trade  passenger  ships  registered  at  the  port  shall 
elect  six  members,  &c. 

Section  241  of  Act  of  1854. — If  ....  any  local 
marine  board  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  master  or 
mate  is,  from  incompetency  or  misconduct,  unfit  to 
discharge  his  duties,  . . ■ such  persons  as  . . • 
the  local  marine  board  may  appoint  for  the  purpose 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  a local  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, conduct  the  investigation,  and  may  summon  the 
master  or  mate  to  appear 


Local  Marine  Boards. 

I —That  the  nominees  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  persons  not  interested  in  shipping  either  directly  or 

™XI  — That  six  additional  members  should  be  elected 
by  the  properly  qualified  A.B.’s  belonging  to  the  bea- 
men’s  Union  at  each  port. 


Ill— That  seamen  should  be  enabled  to  secure  the 
•ansfer  of  such  cases  as  concern  their  “Crests  from 
io  jurisdiction  of  the  local  marine  boards  to  that  ot  the 
Barest  magistrate  that  is  not  a shipowner. 


Engagement  of  Seamen. 

Section  147  of  Act  of  1854.-The  following  offences 
shall  be  punishable  as  herein-after  mentioned ; (that  is 
to  sav) , 

If  any  person  not  licensed  as  aforesaid,  other  than 
the  owner  or  master  or  a mate  of  the.  ship,  or  some 
person  who  is  bona  fide  the  servant  and  in  the  constant 
employ  of  the  owner,  or  a shipping  master  duly  appointed. 


Engagement  of  Seamen. 

I. — That  the  word  “ agent  ” should  be  inserted  in  place 

of  the  word  “ servant.”  _ jt 

II. — That  the  words  “ and  in  the  constant  employ 
should  be  omitted. 
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Text  oe  the  Acts. 

as  aforesaid,  engages  or  supplies  any  seaman  or  appren- 
tice to  be  entered  on  board  any  ship  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  be  shall  for  each  seaman  or  apprentice  so 
engaged  or  supplied  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds 

Section  149  of  Act  of  1854.— The  master  of  every  ship 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  every  seaman  whom 
he  carries  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  one  of  his  crew  in  the  manner  hercin-after  men- 
tioned; and  every  such  agreement  shall  be  in  a form 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  shall  be  dated 
at  the  time  of  the  first  signature  thereof,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  tho  master  before  any  Beaman  signs  the  same, 
and  shall  contain  the  following  particulars  as  terms 
thereof.  .... 

Section  150  of  Act  of  1854.— In  the  case  of  all  foreign- 
going  ships,  in  whatever  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
the  same  are  registered,  the  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  with  respect  to  agreements  ; (that  is  to_  sayj, 

I.  Every  agreement  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
. . . shall  be  signed  by  each  seaman  in  the  presence 

of  a shipping  master. 


Allotment  of  Wages. 

Section  149  of  Act  of  1854.— And  every  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  stipulations  to 
be  adopted  at  the  will  of  the  master  and  seaman,  in 
each  case,  as  to  advance  and  allotment  of  wages.  . . . 

Section  169  of  Act  of  1854— The  wife,  or  the  father 
or  mother,  or  the  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  any 
ohijd  or  grandchild,  or  any  brother  or  sister  of  any 
seaman  in  whose  favour  an  allotment  note  of  part  of 
the  wages  of  such  seaman  is  made  may  ....  sue 
for  and  receive  the  sums  allotted  by  the  note,  and,  as 
the  same  are  made  payable,  with  costs  from  the  owner 
or  any  agent  who  has  authorised  the  drawing  of  the 
note 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1880.— I.  Every  agreement 

with  a seaman  . . . shall,  if  the 

Beaman  so  require,  stipulate  for  the  allotment  of 
any  part  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  wages  of  the 
seaman  in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-nino  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  as  amended  by  this 
Bection. 

II.  The  allotment  may  also  be  made  in  favour  of 
a savings  bank  (vide  infra,  sub-section  V.),  and,  in  that 
case,  shall  be  in  favour  of  such  persons  and  oarried  into 
effect  in  such  manner  as  may  be  for  the  time  being 
directed  by  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
section  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854,  shall  he  construed  as  -if  the  said 
persons  were  named  therein. 

IU 


IV.  A payment  under  an  allotment  note  shall  begin 
at  tho  expiration  of  one  month,  or  if  the  allotment  is  in 
favour  of  a savings  bank,  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement  ....  and  shall  be  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  every  subsequent  month. 

V.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  “ savings’  bank  ” 
means  a savings  bank  established  under  one  of  the 
Acts  mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 


Provisions. 

Section  149  of  Act  of  1854. — The  master  of  every  ship 
. . . . shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  every 
seaman  whom  he  carries  to  sea  from  any  port  in  tho 
United  Kingham  as  one  of  his  crew,  in  the  manner 
herein-after  mentioned;  and  every  such  agreement 
shall  be  in  a form  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

and  shall  contain  the  following  particulars 

as  terms  thereof ; (that  is  to  say) 

(6.)  A scale  of  the  provisions  which  are  to  bo  fur- 
nished to  each  seaman. 

(7.)  Any  regulations  as  to  ...  . short  allowance 
of  provisions  or  other  lawful  punishments  for  mis- 
conduct, which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  regulations  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  which 
the  parties  agree  to  adopt. 

Section  225  of  Act  of  1854. — Every  master  shall  keep 
on  board  proper  weights  and  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  quantities  of  the  several  provisions 


Proposed  Amendments. 


[§  wo.  i 


III.— That  seamen  should  bo  forbidden  under  penaltv 
to  sign  on  for  one  ship  before  they  are  clear  of  their 
engagements  for  another. 

IV— That  shipowners  should  have  perfect  liberty  of 
contract  as  to  the  terms  of  tlicir  engagements  with  their 
men. 


V. — That  shipowners  should  have  perfect  liberty  to 
sign  these  agreements  when  and  where  they  please 
and  without  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine. 


Allotment  of  Wages. 

I.  — That  allotment  notes'should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  full  wages  should  be  paid  weekly  to  the  seaman’s 
family  direct. 

II.  — That  the  forms  of  allotment  notes  should  be  sold 
only  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

III.  — That  cashiers  of  advance  notes  should  be  em- 
powered to  garnishee  the  future  earnings  on  proving 
their  claim  before  a magistrate  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 


IV. — That  the  power,  of  allotment  should  be  extended 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  a seaman’s  wages. 


V- — That  allotment  notes  should  be  made  payable  also 
to  any  registered  trades  union  or  friendly  society. 


VI.  — That  payments  under  an  allotment  note  should 
begin  at  the  end  of  a week. 

VII.  — That  the  said  payments  should  be  made 
weekly. 

VIII.  — That  allotment  notes  should  bo  made  payable 
to  any  savings  bank. 


Provisions' 

I.- -That  the  items  of  tho  authorised  scale  of  pro- 
visions should  be  expressly  stated  in  the  text  of  tho 
Act. 


II. — That  a captain  should  no  longer  have  the  powci 
of  inflicting  punishment  by  reducing  the  allowance  o 
provisions. 


III.— That  the  law  should  further  provide  for  i the 
said  weights  and  measures  being  kept  in  proper  oraer. 
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and  articles  served  out,  and  shall  allow  the  same  to 
lie  used  at  the  time  of  serving  out  such  provisions 
and  articles,  in  the  presence  of  a witness,  whenever  any 
dispute  arises  about  such  quantities,  and,  in  default, 
phnll  for  every  offence  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds. 

Section  31  of  Passengers  Act , 1856.— Before  any 
« passenger  ship  ” Bhall  be  cleared  out,  the  emigration 
officers  at  the  port  of  clearance  shall  survey  or  cause  to 
be  surveyed  by  some  competent  person  the  provisions 
and  water  by  this  Act  required  to  be  placed  on  board 
for  the  consumption  of  the  passengers,  and  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  the  same  are  of  a good  and  wholesome 
quality,  and  in  a sweet  and  good  condition,  and  are  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  secure  throughout  the  voyage 
ffie  issues  herein-after  prescribed : In  addition  to  the 
allowance  of  pure  water  for  the  use  of  each  passenger 
there  shall  be  shipped  for  cooking  purposes  an  additional 
supply  of  pure  water,  after  the  rate  of  at  least  ten 
gallons  for  every  day  of  tho  prescribed  length  of  voyage 
for  every  one  hundred  statute  adults  on  board;  and 
also  for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  all  other  persons  on 
board  an  ample  supply  of  wholesome  provisions  and 
pure  water,  which  shall  not  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
supply  of  the  same  articles  provided  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  passengers 

Gases  of  Illness. 

Section  210  of  Act  of  1854. — Every  such  payment  as 
aforesaid,  whether  by  bill  or  in  money,  shall,  if  made 
in  any  British  possession,  be  made  to  the  seaman  or 
apprentice  himself,  and,  if  made  out  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  to  the  consular  officer,  who  shall,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  account,  endorse  on  one  of  the  duplicates 
thereof  a receipt  for  the  amount  paid  or  bill  delivered, 
and  shall  return  the  same  to  the  master;  and  the 
master  shall,  within  48  hours  after  his  return  to  his 
post  of  destination  in  the  United  Kingdom,  deliver  the 
same  to  the  shipping  master  there ; and  the  consular 
officer  shall  retain  the  other  duplicate  of  the  said 
account,  and  shall,  if  the  seaman  or  apprentice  sub- 
sequently obtains  employment  at  or  otherwise  quits  the 
port,  deduct  out  of  the  sum  received  by  him  as  aforesaid 
any  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  by  him  _ in 
respect  of  the  subsistence  of  the  seaman  or  apprentice 
under  the  provisions  herein  contained,  except  such  as 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship  is  hereby  required  to 
pay,  and  shall  pay  the  remainder  to  the  seaman  or 
apprentice,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  him  an  account 
of  the  sums  so  received  and  expended  on  his  behalf; 
and  shall,  if  the  seaman  or  apprentice  dies  before  his 
ship  quits  the  port,  deal  with  the  same  in  the  manner 
herein-after  specified  in  that  behalf,  and  shall,  if  the 
seaman  or  apprentice  is  sent  home  at  the  public  expense 
under  the  provisions  herein  contained,  account  for  the 
amount  received  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  such 
amount  shall,  after  deducting  any  expenses  which  have 
been  duly  incurred  in  respect  of  such  seaman  or  ap- 
prentice, except  such  as  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
ship  is  hereby  required  to  pay,  be  dealt  with  as  wages 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  shall  be  paid  accordingly. 

Accommodation  on  Board  Shi]}. 

Section  of  Act  of  1867.— The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  with  respect  to  accommodation  on  board 
British  ships  (that  is  to  say) : — 

I.  Every  place  in  any  ship,  occupied  by  seamen  and 
appropriated  to  their  use,  shall  have  for  every  such  sea- 
man or  apprentice  a space  of  not  less  than  seventy-two 
cubic  feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor  of  such  place. 

Unseavjovthiness  of  Ships,  Undermanning,  Sfc. 

Section  5 of  October  1876.— In  every  contract  of  ser- 
vice, express  or  implied,  between  the  owner  of  a ship 
and  the  master  or  any  seaman  thereof,  and  in  every 
instrument  of  apprenticeship  whereby  any  person  is 
bound  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  on  board  any  ship, 
there  shall  be  implied,  notwithstanding  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  an  obligation  on  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
that  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  master,  and  every 
agent  charged  with  the  loading  thereof  for  sea,  or  the 
sending  thereof  to  sea,  shall  use  all  reasonable  means  to 
insure  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage  at 
the  time  when  the  voyage  commences,  and  to  keep  her 
ia  a seaworthy  condition  for  the  voyage  during  the 
same : Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  sub- 
ject the  owner  of  a ship  to  any  liability  by  reason  of  tho 
ship  being  sent  to  seain  an  unseawqrthy  state,  where. 
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Proposed  Amendments. 


IV. — That  section  31  of  the  Act  of  1855  should  be 
extended  to  ships  that  do  not  carry  passengers. 


Gases  of  Illness. 

I.  — That  the  expenses  of  sending  home  seamen 
invalided  abroad  should  be  paid  by  the  shipowners, 
without  deduction  from  the  wages. 

II.  — That  the  wages  of  seamen  invalided  abroad 
should  recommence  at  the  moment  they  leave  the 
hospital  and  embark  upon  their  homeward  voyage,  and 
should  continue  until  the  moment  of  their  a:  rival 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

HI. — That  the  seamen’s  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  abroad  should  be  paid  by  the  ship- 
owners without  deduction  from  the  wages. 


Accommodation  on  Board  Ship. 

I.  — That  the  minimum  accommodation  per  man  should 
be  extended  from  72  to  120  cubic  feet. 

II.  — That  an  open  space  of  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet 
should  be  set  apart  in  the  forecastle  for  the  men  to  dry 
their  clothes  in. 


Unseaworthiness  of  Ships,  Undermanning,  Sfc 
I.— That  no  shipowner  should  be  deemed  to  oavo 
“used  all  reasonable  means”  to  make  his  vessel  sea- 
worthy unless  it  is  manned  according  to  a definite  scale 
in  proportion  to  its  registered  tonnage. 
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Text  op  the  Act. 

••'wing  to  special  circumstances,  the  so  sending  thereof 
to  sea  is  reasonable  and  justifiable. 

Desertion. 

Section  243  of  Act  of  1854.— Whenever  any  seaman 
who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any  apprentice  to 
the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offences, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  summarily,  as  follows 
(that  is  to  say) : — 

(I.)  For  desertion,  he  shall  be  liable 

if  such  desertion  takes  place  abroad, 

at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  forfeit  all  or  any 
part  of  the  wages  or  emoluments  he  may  earn  in  any 
other  ship  in  which  he  may  be  employed  until  his 
return  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  satisfy  any 
excess  of  wages  paid  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
ship  from  which  he  desorts  to  any  substitute  engaged 
in  his  place  at  a higher  rate  than  the  rate  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  him. 

(II.)  For  neglecting  or  refusing,  without  reasonable 
cause,  to  join  his  ship,  or  to  proceed  to  sea  in  his  ship, 
or  for  absence  without  leave  at  any  time  within  twenty- 

four  hours  of  the  ship’s  sailing 

he  shall  be  liable, at  the  discre- 

tion of  the  court,  to  forfeit  out  of  his  wages  a sum  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  two  days’  pay,  and,  in  addition, 
for  every  twenty-four  hours  of  absence,  either  a sum  not 
exceeding  six  days’  pay,  or  any  expenses  which  have 
been  properly  incurred  in  hiring  a substitute. 

Section  257  of  Act  of  1854.— Every  person  who  by  any 
means  whatever  persuades  or  attempts  to  persuade  any 
seaman  or  apprentice  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  join  or  to 
prooeed  to  sea  in,  or  to  desert  from  his  ship,  or  other- 
wise to  absent  himself  from  his  duty,  shall  for  each 
such  offence  in  respect  of  each  such  seaman  or  appren- 
tice incur  a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds ; and 
every  person  who  wilfully  harbours  or  secretes  any 
seaman  or  apprentice  who  has  deserted  from  his  ship, 
or  who  has  wilfully  neglected  or  refused  to  join  his 
ship,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  such  seaman 
or  apprentice  to  have  so  done,  shall  for  every  such  sea- 
man or  apprentice  so  harboured  or  secreted  incur  a . 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

Section  10  of  Act  of  1880. — The  following  provisions 
shall,  from  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  have  opera- 
tion within  the  United  Kingdom : — 

(I.)  A seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  shall 
not  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  deserting  or  for 
neglecting  or  refusing  without  reasonable  cause  to  join 
his  ship,  or  to  proceed  to  sea  in  his  ship,  or  for  absence 
without  leave  at  any  time  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
his  ship's  sailing  from  any  port,  or  for  absence  at  any 
time  without  leave,  and  without  sufficient^reason,  from 
his  ship  or  from  his  duty. 

(II.) 


• (III.)  If  a seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service 
intends  to  absent  himself  from  his  ship  or  his  duty,  he 
may  give  notice  of  his  intention,  either  to  the  owner  or 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  time  at  which  he  ought  to  be  on  board  his  ship  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  such  notice  being  given,  the  court  shall 
not  exorcise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  by  section 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854. 

(IV.)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  section, 
the  powers  conferred  by  section  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  may  be 
exercised,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  desertion  and  similar  offences,  and  of  appre- 
hension without  warrant. 

Section  247  of  Act  of  1854. — Whenever  any  seaman  or 
apprentice  is  brought  before  any  court  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  neglected  or  refused  to  join  or  to  proceed  to 
sea  in  any  ship  in  which  he  is  engaged  to  serve,  or  of 
having  deserted  or  otherwise  absented  himself  there- 
from without  leave,  such  court  may,  if  the  master  or 

tie  owner  or  his  agent  so  requires 

cause  him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  on  the  voyage,  or  deliver  him  to  the  master 
or  any  mate  of  the  ship,  or  the  owner  or  his  agent,  to 
be  by  them  so  conveyed,  and  may  in  such  case  order 
any  costs  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  master  or  owner  by  reason  of  the  offence 
to  bo  paid  by  the  offender,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be 
deducted  from  any  wages  which  he  has  then  earned,  or 
which  by  virtue  of  his  then  existing  engagement  he 
may  afterwards  earn. 


Proposed  Amendments. 


Desertion. 


I. — That  shipowners  should  have  the  same  power 
of  arrosting  the  wages  of  seamen  deserting  or  failing 
bo  join  in  home  ports  as  they  possess  in  foreign  ports. 


II. — That  accessories  after  the  fact  should  cease  In  bo 
criminally  liable. 


IH. — That  desertion  or  failure  to  join  should  be  once 
more  made  a crime,  and  summarily  punishable  as  such 
by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

IV. — That  desertion  or  failure  to  join  should  be 
criminally  punishable,  provided  that  the  man  in  ques- 
tion had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
articles  at  the  time  when  he  signed  them. 


V.  — That  sub-sections  three  and  four  should  read  as 
follows “If  a seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  in- 
“ tends  to  absenthimself  from  his  ship  or  his  duty,  he  may 
“ give  notice  of  his  intention  either  to  tho  owner,  master, 
“ mate,  or  engineer  in  charge,  or  other  agent  connected 
“ with  the  ship,  not-  less  than  twelve  hours  previous  to 

the  sailing  of  the  ship,  provided  that  he  has  been  on  the 
“ articles  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the 
“ vessel.  Should  he  have  been  signed  a lesser  period 
“ than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  ship’s  sailing, 
“ three  hours  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  before  the 
“ time  at  which  he  ought  to  be  on  board  ship.  And  in 
“ the  event  of  such  notice  being  given,  the  court  shall 
“ not  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  in  sec- 
“ tion  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  Merchant 
" Act  of  1854.”  _ . 

VI. — That  masters  should  he  required  to  give  the 
same  notice  as  the  men  for  cancelling  the  contract  or 
hiring  after  articles  have  been  signed. 

VII.  — That  seamen  should  lie  permitted  to  cancel 
their  contracts,  by  giving  forty,  eight  hours'  notice, 
only  when  they  have  a reasonable  excuse  for  so  domg. 
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Declc  Cargoes,  Overloading,  fyc. 

Section  24  of  Act  of  1876.— After  the  first  day  of 
November  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
if  a ship,  British  or  foreign,  arrives  between  the  last  day 
of  October  and  the  sixteenth  day  of  April  in  any  year 
at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  port  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  carrying  as  deck  cargo,  that  is 
to  say,  in  any  uncovered  space  upon  deck,  or  in  any 
covered  space  nob  included  in  the  cubical  contents  form- 
ing the  ship’s  registered  tonnage,  any  wood  goods 
coming  within  the  following  descriptions  (that  is  to 
say)  - 

(a.)  Any  square,  round,  waney  or  other  timber,  or 
any  pitch,  pine,  mahogany,  oak,  teak,  or  other  heavy 
wood  goods  whatever ; or 

(6.)  Any  more  than  five  spare  spars  or  storespars, 
whether  or  not  made,  dressed,  and  finally  prepared 
for  use ; or 

(c.)  Any  deals,  battens,  or  other  light  wood  goods  of 
any  description  to  a height  exceeding  three  feet 
above  the  deck  ; 

the  master  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  owner,  if  he  is 
privy  to  the  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
wood  goods  carried  in  contravention  of  this  section,  and 
snch  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  action  or  an  indict- 
ment or  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  (whatever  may  be  the  maximum  penalty  re- 
coverable) on  summary  conviction. 

Bating  of  Seamen,  Discharges,  fyc. 

Section  172  of  Act  of  1854. — Upon  the  discharge  of 
any  seaman,  or  upon  payment  of  his  wages,  the  master 
shall  sign  and  give  him  a certificate  of  his  discharge,  in 
a form  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  specifying  the 
period  of  his  service  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  dis- 
charge ; and  if  any  master  fails  to  sign  and  give  to  any 
such  seaman  such  certificate  of  discharge  he  shall  for 
each  such  offence  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds;  and  the  master  shall  also,  upon  the  discharge 
of  every  certificated  mate  whose  certificate  of  compe- 
tency or  service  has  been  delivered  to  and  retained  by 
him,  retain  such  certificate,  and  shall  in  default  incur 
a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

Section  7 of  Act  of  1880. — A seaman  not  entitled  to 
the  rating  of  A.B.,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  able  bodied  sea- 
man, unless  he  has  served  at  sea  for  four  years  before 
the  mast ; but  the  employment  of  fishermen  in  registered 
decked  fishing  vessels  shall  only  count  as  sea  service  up 
to  the  period  of  three  years  of  such  employment  j and 
the  rating  of  A.B.  shall  only  be  granted  after  at  least 
one  year’s  service  in  a trading  vessel  in  addition  to 
three  or  more  years’  sea  Bervice  on  board  of  registered 
decked  fishing  vessels. 

Such  service  may  be  proved  by  certificates  of  dis- 
charge . . . or  by  other  satisfactory  proof. 

Water-tight  Compartments. 

Section  300  of  Act  of  1854. — The  following  rules  shall 
ire  observed  with  respect  to  the  build  of  iron  steam 
ships  (that  is  to  say) 

(I.)  Every  steam  ship  built  of  iron  of  one  hundred 
tons  or  upwards,  the  building  of  which  com- 
menced after  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  every 
steamship  built  of  iron  of  less  burden  than  one 
hundred  tons,  the  building  of  which  commenced 
after  the  seventh  day  of  August  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  (except  ships  used 
solely  as  steam  tugs)  shall  be  divided  by  sub- 
sbantml  transverse  water-tight  partitions,  so  that 
the  after  part  of  such  ship  snail  be  separated  from 
toeengine  rooms  by  another  of  such  partitious : 

(ii.)  Every  steam  ship  built  of  iron,  the  building  of 
™®h_  commences  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
shall  he  divided  by  such  partitions  as  aforesaid 
into  not  less  than  three  equal  parts,  or  as  nearly  so 
circumstance3  permit: 

■“*  such  last-mentioned  ships,  each  such  par- 
tition aB  aforesaid  shall  be  of  equal  strength  with 
the  side  plates  of  the  ship  with  which  it  is  in 
contact : 

(iy.)  Every  screw  steamship  built  of  iron,  the  build- 
thg  of  which  commenced  after  the  passing  of  this 
£j”»  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  partitions,  be 
.ted  with  a small  water-tight  compartment  enclos- 
ing the  after  extremity  of  the  shaft : 

* 76278. 
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Proposed  Amendments. 

Dech  Cargoes,  Overloading,  fyc. 

.loa.d“)S.on  both  British  and  foreign 
“ tbe  jurisdiction  should  be  altogether  pro- 
hibited during  the  winter  and  allowed  durinf  the  sum 
mer  only  to  the  extent  of  three  feet.  ° 

sh?i"w!5?:t  dlck-  loadi.nS  011  bott  British  and  foreign 
bib?t»J^thln-Cliejunsdlctlollshould  be  altogether  pro- 
hibited for  winter  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 


77 — That, ln  Me  case  of  outgoing  vesse.s,  the  issue 
°L7aranCypap?r8, sll0nld  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
fa?fm^ente  7 tke  law,as  to  loading  being  satis- 
factorily carried  out,  and,  in  the  case  of  incoming 
*ke  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  con- 
fiscate all  the  timber  carried  illegally. 


Bating  of  Seamen,  Discharges,  §'c. 

I— That  discharges  should  be  exchanged  for  certifi- 
cates ot  competency,  similar  to  those  issued  to  officers, 
ana  obtainable  by  a practical  examination. 


II-— That  it  should  be  made  a penal  offence  to  employ 
as  an  A.B.  a’seaman  unprovided  with  such  a certificate. 

. 7?' — That  similar  certificates  should  be  issued  under 
similar  conditions  to  firemen,  cooks,  and  stewards. 

IV.— That  discharges  should  bo  “ continuous i e 
should  contain  a record  of  the  whole  of  a seamau’s 
career  instead  ot  bis  last  voyage. 


Water-tight  Compartments. 

I. — That  section  300  of  the  Act  of  1854,  rapoaled  by 
the  Act  of  1862,  should  be  re-enacted. 


S L 
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Text  op  the  Act.  Proposed  Ambncmeets.  qmj 

And  an  officer  of  customs  or  other  person  shall  grant  a 
clearance  or  transire  for  any  iron  steam  ships  required 
to  he  divided  or  fitted  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  same  is 
so  divided  and  fitted  ; and  if  any  such  ship  attempts  to 
ply  or  go  to  sea  without  such  clearance  or  transire,  any 
such  officer  may  detain  her  until  she  is  so  divided  and 
fitted;  and  if  any  steamship  herein-before  required  to 
be  so  divided  or  fitted  plies  or  goes  to  sea  without 
being  so  divided  or  fitted,  the  owner  shall  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

Section  2 of  Act  of  1862— The  enactments  described 
in  Table  (A.)  in  the  schedule  of  this  Act  shall  be  repealed 
as  therein  mentioned. 

Schedule:  Table  A. — Sections  300,  323,  504,  and  505 
to  be  repealed  immediately  on  the  passing  of  this  Act. 


Liability  of  Shipowners 
Sections  502-516  of  Act  of  1854. 
Sections  54-56  of  Act  of  1862. 


Liability  of  Shipowners. 

I. — That  the  Employers  Liability  Act  of  1880  should 
be  extended  to  seamen. 


Presence  of  unauthorised  Persons  on  board  Ship. 
Bedim  5 of  Act  of  1880.-When  » sUp  “ »b°;‘ 
arrive,  is  arriving,  or  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  nei 
voyage,  every  person  not  being  in  Her  Majesty’s  service 
or  not  being  duly  authorised  by  law  for  the  purpose, 

Wl(I.)  Goes  on  board  the  ship  without  the  permission  of 
the  master, before  the  seamen  lawfully  leave  the  ship 
at  the  end  of  their  engagement,  or  are  discharged 
(whichever  last  happens) ; or 
(II.)  Being  on  board  the  ship,  remains  there  after 
being  warned  to  leave  by  the  master  or  by  a police 
officer,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  of 
the  Customs : 

shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  on  summary  con- 
viction to  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  ponnds,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  imprisonment  foranyjterm  not 
exceeding  six  months ; and  the  master  of  the  ship,  or  any 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  take  him  into  custody 
and  deliver  him  up  forthwith  to  a constable,  to  be  taken 
before  a court  or  magistrate  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  offence,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 


Presence  of  unauthorised  Persons  on  board  Ship. 
I.— That  the  provisions  of  this  section  should  be  ex- 
tended to  ships  on  the  point  of  departure. 


Life-saving  Appliances. 

Section  6 of  Act  of  1888,—The  rules  made  under  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  sea-fishing  boat  which  is  for 
the  time  being  registered  in  [pursuance  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act,  1888. 

Fishing  Boats. 

Section  8 of  Act  of  1887.— (1.)  After  the  first  day  of 
July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
a trawler  of  twenty -five  tons  registered  tonnage  or 
upwards  shall  not  go  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  unless  the  second  hand  (as  well  as  the  skipper) 
thereof  is  the  holder  of  a certificate  of  competency  or 

service  entitling  him to  act  as  second 

hand  of  the  trawler. 

(2.)  If  any  such  trawler  goes  to  sea  contrary  to  this 
section,  the  owner  thereof  shall  incur  for  each  such 
offence  a penally  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

(3.)  Every  person  who,  except  in  cases  of  necessity — 
(a.)  Having  been  engaged  to  serve  as  second  hand 
of  any  such  trawler,  and  not  being  the  holder  of 

a certificate  entitling  him to  act 

a3  second  hand  of  the  trawler,  serves  as  such 
second  hand ; or 

(Z>.)  Employs  any  person  as  second  hand  of  any  such 
trawler  without  having  ascertained  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a certificate  entitling  him  ...  to 
act  in  that  capacity : 

oWll  for  each  such  offence  incur  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  pounds. 


Life-saving  Appliances , 

I.— That  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Life-saving  Appli- 
ances) Act,  1888,  should  apply  to  fishing  boats. 


Fishing  Boats. 

I. — That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  certi- 
ficates should  be  amended. 


THE  METALLIFEROUS  MINES  REGULATION  ACT,  1872. 

651.  a*lio»  3 of  the  Act  of  1872. —-This  Act  ,hall  apply  I.-That  the  Act  nhohia  apply  t"  q«arriea. 

to  every  mine  of  whatever  description,  other  than  a mine 
to  which  the  Goal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  applies 
(i.e.,  mines  of  coal,  mines  of  stratified  ii’onstone,  mines 
of  shale,  and  mines  of  fire-clay). 
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Text  op  the  Act. 

Section  41  of  the  Act  of  1872.— In  this  Act,  unloss  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

The  term  “mine  ” includes  every  shaft  in  the  course 
of  being  sunk,  and  every  level  and  inclined  plane  in  the  - 
course  of  being  driven  for  commencing  or  opening  any 
mine,  or  for  searching  for  or  proving  minerals,  and  all 
the  shafts,  levels,  pianos,  works,  machinery,  tramways, 
and  sidings,  both  below  ground  and  above  ground,  in 
and  adjacent  to  a mine,  and  any  such  shaft,  level,  and 
inclined  plane,  and  belonging  to  the  mine : 

The  term  “ shaft  ” includes  pit. 

Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1872.— A Secretary  of  State 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  any  fit  persons  to  be 
inspectors  of  mines  to  which  this  Act  applies  .... 
....  Any  person  appointed  or  acting  as  inspector 
under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  if  directed 
by  a Secretary  of  State  to  Act  as  an  inspector  under 
this  Act  may  so  act,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
inspector  under  this  Act. 


Peoeosed  Amendments. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  CARRIAGE  ACT,  1869. 


652.  Section  6. — One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  may  from  time  to  time  license  to  ply  for  hire 
within  the  limits  of  this  Act  hackney  and  stage  carriages, 
to  be  distinguished  in  such  a manner  as  he  may  by 
order  prescribe. 

Section  9,  Subsection  3 — The  said  Secretary  of  State 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  order,  make  regulations  for 
all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes  ; that  is  to  say,  for 
fixing  the  rates  or  fares,  as  well  for  time  as  distance, 
to  be  paid  for  hackney  carriages,  and  for  securing  the 
due  publication  of  such  fares  ; provided  that  it  shall 
not  be  compulsory  on  the  driver  of  any  hackney  carriage 
to  take  passengers  at  a less  fare  than  the  fare  payable 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Section  11. — Any  license  grantable  by  a Secretary  of 
State  under  this  Act  may,  if  the  said  Secretary  of  State 
so  direct,  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  or  by  such  other  person  as  the 
said  Secretary  of  State  appoints  for  the  purpose. 

Section  13. — All  penalties  under  this  Act  may 
be  recovered  summarily  in  the  manner  directed  by 
11  & 12  Viet.  c.  43.,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

Section  15. — All  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
hackney  carriages  and  metropolitan  stage  carriages 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
shall,  subject  to  any  alteration  made  therein  by  this 
Act  or  by  any  order  or  regulation  of  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  continue  in 
force,  and  all  snch  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  as  relate 
to  licenses  granted  under  those  Acts,  or  any  of  them, 
subject  to  any  alteration  as  aforesaid,  apply  to  licenses 
granted  under  this  Act. 


I.— That  the  licenses  should  be  granted  by  the  London 
County  Council  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  authority 
should  limit  the  number  of  licenses  according  to  public 
requirements  and  convenience. 


II. — To  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fix  the  price 
paid  for  cabs  by  drivers  to  proprietors. 


I-H. — To  transfer  the  control  oi'  the  cab  traffic  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  London 
County  Council. 


IV. — To  empower  magistrates  to  deal  summarily 
witli  cab  thieves. 


V.  — To  repeal  46  Geo.  III.  c.  134.  s.  35.,  forbidding 
cabs  to  ply  for  hire  within  300  feet  of  any  house  iu 
Bloomsbury  Square,  under  penalty  of  40s.  or  a month’s 
hard  labour. 

VI.  — To  amend  6 & 7 Viet.  c.  86.  s.  38.,  by  substituting 
10Z.  for  3Z.  as  the  amount  recoverable  by  proprietors 
from  drivers  for  wilful  damage  to  cabs. 

VII.  — To  repeal  6 & 7 Viet.  c.  86.  s.  35.,  which  enables 
proprietors  to  be  called  upon  to  produce  drivers. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  (ADDITIONAL  POWERS)  ACT,  1867. 


653.  Section  57. — Theper-centage  of  their  salaries  which 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company  shall  contribute 
to  the  fund  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  their  respective 
salaries  in  the  case  of  officers  under  40  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  becoming  contributors  to  the  fund. 

Section  58 The  company  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 

and  every  half  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  super- 
annuation fund,  contribute  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
company  a sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  which, 
during  the  same  half  year,  has  been  contributed  thereto 
by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company,  and  such 
further  sum  as  the  company  and  the  committee  from 
time  to  time  agree  upon,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  such 
specified  contribution. 


I.  — To  prevent  evasions  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  to 
the  effect  that  the  company  should  pay  an  equivalent 
amount  to  the  men’s  contributions  to  the  mutual 
insuranco  fund. 

II.  — To  repeal  the  provision  to  the  effect  that  any 
member  dismissed  for  dishonesty  or  retiring  to  avoid 
such  dismissal  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  contri- 
butions. 

III.  — To  establish  instead  a fund  under  the  control  of 
Government,  but  composed  of  subscriptions  from  the 
parties. 

IV.  — To  enact  that  the  third  of  the  t-hvee  actuar  es 
appointed  in  connexion  with  the  fund  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Eriondly  Societies  or  some 
other  independent  authority. 
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THE  OUSE  (LOWER)  IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1884. 

Text  of  the  Act.  Peodosed  Amendments. 

654.  Section  46  of  the  Act  of  1884.— In  addition  to  the  I — That  the  Act  should  be  brought  more  immediately 

byelaws  which,  under  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  J 

byelaws  to  be  made  by  the  undertakers  in  the  Harbours, 

Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847,  contained,  the 
undertakers  may  from  time  to  time  make,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  them  from  time  to  time  to  make,  alter,  and 
repeal  and  renew  such  byelaws  as  they,  think  fit  for  all 
or  any  of  the  following  purposes  (that  is  to  say)  . . . 

Section  47  of  the  Act  of  1884.— All  byelaws  made  by 
the  undertakers  under  this  Act,  except  so  far  as  they 
relate  solely  to  the  undertakers  or  their  officers  or  ser- 
vants, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions,  with  respect  to 
byelaws,  of  the  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  incorporated  with  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
have  any  force  or  effect  unless  and  until  the  same  bo 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


THE  PAYMENT  OP  WAGES  IN  PUBLIC-HOUSES  PROHIBITION  ACT,  1883. 


655.  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1883.— From  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  no  wages  shall  be  paid  to  any  work- 
man at  or  within  any  public-house,  beershop,  or  place 
for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine,  cyder,  or  other  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquor,  or  any  office,  gardens,  or  place 
belonging  thereto  or  occupied  therewith  save  and  except 
such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resident,  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  public-house,  beershop,  or  place  to  any 
workman  bona  fide  employed  by  him. 

Every  person  who  contravenes  or  fails  to  comply 
with  or  permits  any  person  to  contravene  or  fail  to 
comply  with  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  wages  being  paid  by  any 
person  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  employer,  such  employer  shall 
himself  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  unless 
he  prove  that  he  had  taken  all  reasonable  means  in  bis 
power  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
prevent  such  contravention. 

Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1883.— Every  person  who  is 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to 
a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  for  each  offence ; 
and  all  offences  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted 
and  all  penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered  by 
any  person  summarily  in  England,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Acts, 
1864  and  1881. 


I.  — That,  in  the  case  of  canal  boats,  lighters,  &c.,  the 
payment  of  freightage  in  public-houses  should  he 
prohibited. 

II.  — To  forbid  orders  to  workmen  being  given  in 
public-houses. 


III. — That  publicans  should  be  liable  for  permitting 
the  Act  to  be  broken,  only  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
were  aware  that  wages  were  being  paid  illegally  under 
their  roof. 

XY. — That  a member  of  a gang  of  workmen  should 
cease  to  be  liable  for  paying  his  fellows  in  a public- 
house,  such  liability  resting  solely  on  the  employer. 


Y.— That  offences  against  the  Act  should  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  instead  of  by  fine. 


THE  PREFERENTIAL  PAYMENTS  IN  BANKRUPTCY  ACT,  1888. 


656.  Sectionl. — (5.)  All  wages  of  any  labourer  or  work- 
man not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  whether  payable 
for  time  or  for  piece, work  in  respect  of  services  rendered 
to  the  bankrupt  or  the  company  during  two  months 
before  the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  commencement  of  the  winding  up : Pro- 
vided that  where  any  labourer  in  husbandry  has  entered 
into  a contract  for  the  payment  of  a portion  of  his 
wages  in  a lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  hiring, 
he  shall  have  priority  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  such 
sum,  or  a part  thereof,  as  the  court  may  decide,  to  be 
due  under  the  contract  proportionate  to  the  time  of 
service  up  to  the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  commencement  of  the  winding  up. 


I. — To  empower  the  official  receiver  or  trustee  to 
advance  wages,  on  the  date  at  which  they  become  due, 
on  the  security  of  the  assets  in  the  estate. 


THE  RAILWAY  REGULATION  ACT,  1893. 


657.  Section  1.— If  it  is  represented  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  servants  or  any  class  of  the 
s ervants,  of  the  railway  company  that  the  hours  of  labour 
of  these  servants,  or  of  that  class  or,  in  any  special  case, 
of  any  particular  servants  engaged  in  working  the 
traffic,  or  any  part  of  the  lines  of  the  company,  are 
excessive,  or  do  not  provide  sufficient  intervals  of  un- 
interrupted rest,  between  the  periods  of  duty,  or  suffi- 
cient relief  in  respect  of  Sunday  duty,  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  inquire  into  the  representation. 

(2.)  If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  either  on 
such  representation  or  otherwise,  that  there  is,  in  the 
case  of  any  railway  company,  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  with  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid, 
the  Board  of  Trade  shall  order  the  company  to  submit 


I. — To  enforce  a maximum  working  day  of  ten  hours 
for  railway  servants  in  general,  and  eight  hours  for 
signalmen  on  main  lines,  in  boxes  always  open,  lo 
limit  a week’s  labour  to  six  shifts,  and  to  cause  bunclay 
and  overtime  work  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  ana 
a half. 


II. — To  allow,  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Trailo 
by  a majority  of  the  men  employed  in  handling  the 
traffic  in  the  service  or  in  any  one  grade  of  the  service 
of  any  railway  company,  the  following  regulations  to 
bo  enforced  in  respect  of  the  applicants : — 

(i.)  The  regulations  of  the  hours  of  duty  of  railway 
men  shall  be  such  that  the  period  of  10  hours  shall  not 
be  exceeded  in  any  one  day’s  work,  nor  shall  tnose 
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Text  of  the  Act. 

to  them  within  a period  specified  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
such  a schedule  of  time  for  the  duty  of  the  servants  or 
of  any  class  of  the  servants  of  the  company  as  will  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  bring  the  actual  hours  of  work 
within  reasonable  limits,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  traffic  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
work. 

(3.)  If  a railway  company  fail  to  comply  with  any 
such  order,  or  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  schedule 
submitted  to  the  Board  in  pursuance  of  any  such  order 
and  approved  by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Commission,  and 
thereupon  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Commission  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  the  Board  may 
appear  in  support  of  the  reference  and  the  Commission 
may  make  an  order  requiring  the  railway  company  to 
submit  to  the  Commission,  within  a period  specified  by 
the  Commission,  such  a schedule  as  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  bring  the  actual  hours  of  work 
within  reasonable  limits. 

(4.)  If  a railway  company  fail  to  comply  with  any 
order  made  by  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Commission  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  or  to  enforce  the  provision  of 
any  schedule  submitted  to  the  Bailway  and  Canal 
Commission,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  order,  and 
approved  by  that  Commission,  the  company  shall  be 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  day  during  which  the  default  continues. 

(5.)  The  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  jurisdiction  exercised  or  order 
made  by  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Commission  under 
this  Act  as  if  it  were  exercised  or  made  under  or  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act : Provided  that  notwithstanding 
anything  in  section  five  of  that  Act  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
exercised  by  the  two  appointed  Commissioners. 

(6.)  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bailway  and  Canal 
Commission  respectively  may  from  time  to  time  rescind 
or  vary  any  order  made  by  them  under  this  section,  and 
make  such  supplemental  order  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  appear  to  require. 

(7.)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  servant  of  a 
railway  company  who  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  wholly  employed  either  in  clerical  work  or  in  the 
company’s  workshop. 


Proposed  Amendments. 

duties  be  resumed  'without  there  having  boon  allowed 
an  interval  of  nine  hours  for  rest,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  accidents.  Where  meal  hours  are  allowed,  an  hour 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  day’s  work  in 
cases  only  where  the  workman  has  been  for  that  period 
tree  to  leave  the  railway  company’s  premises  and  clear 
ot  all  responsibilities  and  duties. 

(ii.)  In  the  case  of  signalmen  and  pointsmen,  the 
signal  cabins  shall  bo  scheduled  into  three  classes,  the 
hours  of  duty  in  each  to  he  restricted  as  under : — 

(a.)  Pirst  class,  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  per  day. 

(6.)  Second  class,  not  to  exceed  nine  hours  per  day. 

(c.)  Third  class,  not  to  exceed  ten  hours  per  day. 

. (iji-)  The  hours  of  duty  of  men  employed  exclusively 
m the  occupation  of  shunting  shall  not  exceed  eight  per 
day.  In  the  event  of  a railway  company  keeping  a 
workman  on  duty  beyond  the  prescribed  number  of  hours, 
it  shall  pay  such  woi'kman  for  the  said  overwork  at 
twenty-five  per  centum  over  and  above  the  rate  of  pay 
for  the  ordinary  day’s  work.  Aliy  failure  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  shall,  on  being  proved  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  be  met  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
enforcing  such  payment.  In  any  case  where  the  clay's 
work  of  a railway  man  exceeds  twelve  hours,  it  shall  "be 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  will  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  said  overwork,  and,  unless  the  same  be 
found  to  have  occurred  through  some  accident  or  other 
unforeseen  occurrence  beyond  the  control  of  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  railway  company,  the  Board  of  Trade 
shall  have  power  to  impose  a penalty  on  the  company 
for  the  offence. 

III.  — To  make  it  compulsory  for  engine  drivers  to 
pass  an  examination  and  obtain  certificates  of  com- 
petency from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

IV.  — That  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to 
appoint  sub-inspectors  to  supervise  the  working  of  rail- 
ways under  tho  direction  of  the  present  inspectors,  and 
especially  to  inquire  into  accidents  to  individual  railway 
servants,  who  are  not  at  present  specially  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  ascertain 
whether  such  accidents  were  due  to  excessive  hours  of 
work. 


THE  SHOP  HOUBS  ACT,  1892. 


658.  Section  1. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Shop 
Hours  Act,  1892. 

Section  2. — This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety- two. 

Section  3. — (1.)  No  young  person  shall  he  employed 
in  or  about  a shop  for  a longer  period  than  seventy-four 
hours,  including  meal  hours,  in  any  one  week. 

(2.)  No  young  person  shall,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
employer,  be  employed  in  or  about  a shop,  having  been 
previously  on  the  same  day  employed  in  any  factory  or 
workshop,  as  defined  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1878,  for  the  number  of  hours  permitted  by  the  said 
Act,  or  for  a longer  period  than  will,  together  with  the 
time  during  which  he  has  been  so  previously  employed, 
complete  such  number  of  hours. 

Secticm  4. — In  every  shop  in  which  a young  person  is 
employed  a notice  shall  he  kept  exhibited  by  the  em- 
ployer in  a conspicuous  place,  referring  to  the  provision 
of  this  Act,  and  stating  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
week  during  which  a young  person  may  lawfully  be 
employed  in  that  shop. 

Section  5. — Where  any  youug  person  is  employed  in 
or  about  a shop  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one 
pound  for  each  person  so  employed. 

Section  6. — Where  the  employer  of  any  young  person 
is  charged  with  any  offence  against  this  Act,  he  shall 
be  entitled  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him  to  have 
any  other  person  whom  he  charges  as  the  actual 
offender  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time  appointed 
for  hearing  tne  charge,  and  if  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence  has  been  proved,  the  said  employer  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  has  used  due 
diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  that 
the  said  other  person  has  committed  the  offence  in 


I.  — To  make  the  closing  of  shops  in  each  town  at  a 
fixed  hour  compulsory. 

II.  — To  give  local  authorities  power  to  enforce  any 
regulations  for  the  closing  of  shops,  which  shall  receive 
the  support  of  two-thirds  of  tho  shopkeepers  in  any 
town  or  district. 

III.  — To  compel  employers  to  give  references  except 
for  a just  cause. 

IV.  — To  forbid  shop  assistants  signing  agreements 
not  to  take  future  situations  within  a certain  distance 

of  theirpresent  situation. 

V.  — Instead  of  enforcing  the  early  closing  of  shops, 
to  introduce  an  eight  honrs’  day  for  shop  assistants. 

VI.  — To  establish  a fair  rent  court  for  shopkoepers. 

VII.  — To  require  shop  assistants  engaged  in  heavy 
work  to  have  medical  certificates  of  fitness. 

VIII.  — To  insert  in  an  Act  enforcing  early  closiug  by 
local  option  a provision  as  to  intervals  for  dinner  and 
tea. 

IX. — To  extend  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  every 
shop  assessed  for  rates  of  13Z.  and  upwards. 

X. — To  exempt  certain  trades  from  its  provisions,  e.g., 
tobacconists,  restaurants,  chemists,  &c. 

XL — To  suggest  to  the  local  authorities  the  advis- 
ability of  ordering  the  shops  within  their  jurisdicoion  to 
be  closed  at  7.0  p.m.  on  four,  and  at  9.0  p.m.  or  10.0 
p.m.  on  two  days  of  the  week. 

XII. To  state  in  the  text  of  the  Act  the  fund  from 

which  town  or  county  authorities  are  to  pay  the  in', 
spectors  they  “ may  appoint.” 
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question  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance,  XIII. — To  appoint  Government  Inspectors  undm- 

the  said  other  person  shall  he  summarily  convicted  of  Act.  r 1110 

such  offence  and  the  occupier  shall  be  exempt  from  any 


Section  7. — All  offences  under  this  Act  shall  be  prose- 
cuted, and  all  fines  shall  be  recovered  in  like  manner 
as  offences  and  fines  are  prosecuted  and  recovered  under 
the  Pact  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  and  seotions  eighty- 
eight,  eighty-nine,  ninety,  and  ninety-one  of  the  said 
Act,  and  so  much  of  section  ninety-two  thereof  as  relates 
to  evidence  respecting  the  age  of  any  person,  and  the 
provision  relating  to  the  application  of  the  said  Act  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  these  provisions  are 
applicable,  shall  have  effect  as  if  re-enacted  in  this  Act, 
and  in  terms  made  applicable  thereto. 

Section  8. — The  council  of  any  county  or  borough, 
and  in  the  oity  of  London  the  Common  Council,  may 
approve  such  inspectors  as  they  may  think  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  this  Act  within  the  areas  of  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  and  sections  sixty-eight  and 
seventy  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  such  inspector  as  if  he  were 
appointed  under  the  Act,  and  as  if  the  expression  work- 
shop as  used  in  those  sections  included  any  shop  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

The  powers  conferred  by  this  section  may  be  exercised 
in  Ireland  by  the  council  of  any  municipal  borough, 
and  by  the  commissioners  of  any  town  or  township. 

Section  9. — In  this  Act  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires : — 

“ Shop  ” means  retail  and  wholesale  shops,  market 
stalls,  and  warehouses  in  which  assistants  are  employed 
for  hire,  and  includes  licensed  public-houses  and  refresh- 
ment houses  of  any  kind. 

“ Young  person  ” means  a person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

Other  words  and  expressions  have  the  same  meanings 
respectively  as  in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts, 
1878. 

Section  10. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  a shop 
where  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the 
same  family  dwelLing  in  the  building  of  which  the  shop 
forms  part,  or  to  which  the  shop  is  attached,  or  to 
members  of  the  employer’s  family  so  dwelling,  or  to  any 
person  wholly  employed  as  a domestic  servant. 


THE  THAMES  CONSERVANCY  ACTS,  1857-1870. 

659.  Section  2 of  the  Act  of  1 857. — There  shall  be  twelve  I. — That  the  authority  in  control  of  the  Thames  should 

conservators  for  carrying  this  Act  into  execution,  and  be  popularly  elected, 
such  conservators  shall  be  a body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  “the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,”  and  by 
that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a common 
seal,  and  shall  have  power 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1857. — The  Lord  Mayor  shall 
be  one  of  the  conservators,  two  other  of  such  conservators 
shall  be  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  four  other  of  such 
conservators  shall  be  members  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  said  city,  one  other  of  such  conservators  shall  be 
the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House  for  the  time 
being,  two  others  of  such  conservators  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  by  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  other  of 
such  conservators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign 
plantations,  and  ono  other  of  such  conservators  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond. 

Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1864 — In  addition  to  the  twelve 
conservators  acting  under  the  principal  Act,  .... 
there  shall  be  six  conservators  elected  under  this  Act 


Section  6 of  the  Act  of  1864. — The  six  additional  con- 
servators   shall,  

be  elected  by  the  following  classes  of  electors  .... 
. . . . ; namely. 

Two  by  owners  of  shipping  registered  in  the  Custom 
House  books  of  the  port  of  London : 

One  by  owners  of  steamers  surveyed,  and  certificated 
as  passenger  steamers  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (under 
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the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  and  Acts  amending 
the  same),  and  plying  on  the  River  Thames  not  seaward 

of  Gravesend 

Two  by  owners  of  lighters  and  steam  tugs  used  on 
the  River  Thames : 

One  by  occupiers  of  docks  on  the  River  Thames 
established  under  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of 
legal  quays  and  sufferance  wharves  on  the  River  Thames 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  .... 

Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1866. — In  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  eighteen  conservators  of  the  River  Thames 
constituting  the  body  corporate  of  the  conservators, 
there  shall  be  five  other  conservators. 

Section  6 of  the  Act  of  1866. — Of  the  conservators 
added  by  this  Act,  one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board 

of  Trade ; 

Section  7 of  the  Act  of  1866. — Of  the  conservators 
added  by  this  Act  four  shall  be  elected  by  such  persons 
as  for  the  time  being  respectively  possess  some  one  or 
more  of  the  qualifications  required  for  Upper  Naviga- 
tion Commissioners,  and  as  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths  or  affirmations 
by  the  Upper  Navigation  Act  of  1795  required  to  be 
taken  and  subscribed  by  them  respectively  so  as  to  be 
authorised  to  act  as  Upper  Navigation  Commissioners 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  or  as  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  make  and  sign  at  a conservancy  meeting 
a declaration  of  qualification  in  the  form  given  in  the 
Second  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  as  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  conservators 
such  a declaration  made  and  signed  in  the  presence  of 
and  attested  by  a justice  of  the  peace  or  an  attorney  or 
solicitor  of  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1870 — A person  shall  not  be 
qualified  to  be  an  elector  or  an  elected  conservator 
under  the  Thames  Act  of  1866  at  any  election  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  by  being  seized  of  lands,  or 
being  heir  apparent,  or  residing  as  therein  mentioned 

except  subject  to  the  conditions  following  (namely) : 

Not  by  being  seized  of  lands,  as  therein  mentioned, 
unless  the  lands  or  a sufficient  part  thereof  are  or  is 
in  a parish  or  parishes  some  part  of  which  or  of  each 
of  which  is  within  five  miles  of  the  Thames : 

Not  by  being  heir  apparent,  as  therein  mentioned, 
unless  the  estate  of  the  person  of  whom  he  is  heir 
apparent,  or  a sufficient  part  thereof,  is  in  such  a 
parish  or  parishes  as  aforesaid  : 

Not  by  residing,  as  therein  mentioned,  unless  he 
resides  in  such  a parish  as  aforesaid. 


THE  TRADE  UNION  ACTS,  1871-1893. 


660.  Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1871. — Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 
instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or 
recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing agreements  (namely) 

2.  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of 
any  subscription  or  penalty  to  a trade  union. 

3.  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds 
of  a trade  union — 

a.  To  provide  benefits  to  members. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements  unlawful. 

Section  8 of  the  Act  of  1871. — All  real  and  personal 
estate  whatsoever  belonging  to  any  trade  union  regis- 
tered. under  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  trustees  for 
the  time  being  of  the  whole  union,  appointed  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  trade 
union  and  the  members  thereof. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  1871.  — With  respect  to 
the  registry,  under  this  Act,  of  a trade  union,  and  of 
eff  j 08  hereof,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 

1.  An  application  to  register  the  trade  union  and 
prmted  copies  of  rules,  together  with  a list  of  the  titles 
and  names  of  the  officers,  shall  be  sent,  to  the  registrar 
under  this  Act. 

2.  The  registrar,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  trade 
union  has  complied  with  the  regulations  respecting 
registry  in  force  under  this  Act,  shall  register  such  trade 
union  and  such  rules. 

3.  No  trade  union  shall  be  registered  under  a name 
identical  with  that  by  which  any  other  existing  trade 


I. — To  extend  to  trade  unions  the  power  of 
contributions  due  from  members. 


II.  — To  prevent  portions  of  trade  union  funds  appro 
printed  to  benefits  being  expended  in  strikes. 

III.  — To  prohibit  trade  unions  supporting  members 
out  of  employment  through  their  own  misconduct. 


IV. — To  allow  trade  union  funds  to  be  invested  ii 
co-operative  enterprises. 


V. — To  give  greater  facilities  for  the  registration 
trade  unions. 


VI.— To  render  void  the  registration  of  any  code  oj 
trade  union  rules  that  contains  clauses  providing  for  the 
restriction  of  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journey- 
men. 


3 L 4 


L§  ess.} 
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union  has  been  registered,  or  so  nearly  resembling  such 
name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the 
public. 

4.  Where  a trade  union  applying  to  be  registered  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  a year  before  the  date 
of  such  application,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
registrar  before  the  registry  thereof  a general  statement 
of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  of  such 
trade  union  in  the  Bame  form,  and  showing  the  same 
particulars,  as  if  it  were  the  annual  general  statement 
required,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  to  be  transmitted 
annually  to  the  registrar. 

5.  The  registrar,  upon  registering  such  trade  union, 
shall  issue  a certificate  of  registry,  which  certificate, 
unless  proved  to  have  been  withdrawn  or  cancelled, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  regulations  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  registry  have  been  complied  with. 

• 6.  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  respect- 
ing registry  under  tho  Act,  and  respecting  the  seal  (if 
any)  to  be  used  for  tho  purpose  of  such  registry,  and  the 
forms  to  be  used  for  such  registry,  and  the  inspection 
of  documents  kept  by  the  registrar  under  this  Act, 
and  respecting  the  fees  (if  any)  to  be  paid  on  registry, 
not  exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the.  Second  Schedule 
to  this  Act,  and  generally  for  carrying  this  Act  into 
effect. 

Section  6 of  the  Act  of  1876. — Trade  unions  carrying  or 
intending  to  carry  on  business  in  more  than  one  country 
shall  be  registered  in  the  country  in  which  their  regis- 
tered'office  is  situate ; but  copies  of  the  rules  of  such 
unions  and  of  all  amendments  of  the  same,  shall,  when 
registered,  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  each  of  the  other 
countries,  to  be  recorded  by  him,  and  until  such  rules 
be  so  recorded  the  union  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of 
the  privileges  of  this  Act  or  the  principal  Act,  in  the 
country  in  which  such  rules  have  not  been  recorded, 
and  until  such  amendments  of  rules  shall  be  recorded 
the  same  shall  not  take  effect  in  such  country. 

In  this  section  “ country  ” means  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland. 

Section  1 of  the  Act  of  1893. — A trade  union  duly 
registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876, 
shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  income  tax  charge- 
able under  Schedules  A.,  C.,andD.  of  any  Acts  for 
granting  duties  of  income  tax  in  respect  of  the  iuterost 
and  dividends  of  the  trade  union  applicable  and  applied 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  provident  benefits. 


Proposed  Amendments, 


VII. — That  registration  performed  in  one  country  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  hold  good  in  all  the  others. 


VIII. — To  exempt  from  taxation  tho  interest  derived 
from  the  investment  of  such  portions  of  trade  nnion 
funds  as  are  specifically  set  apart  for  provident 
purposes. 

( Already  adopted.) 


THE  TRUCK  ACT,  1887. 


661.  Section  8. — No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  a 
workman’s  wages  for  sharpening  or  repairing  tools, 
except  by  agreement  not  forming  part  of  the  contractor 
hiring. 


I.  — To  allow  agreements  to  be  made  only  for  reason- 
able deductions,  i.e.,  not  for  pick  sharpening,  lamps, 
doctor’s  fees,  and  mutual  insurance. 

II.  — To  prohibit  deductions  from  tho  wages  of  spring 
knife  cutlers  for  workroom,  gas,  power,  and  the  use  of 
tools. 

III. — To  incorporate  in  the  Act  a decision  arrived  at  by 
a voluntary  board  of  conciliation  in  connoxion  with  tho 
nail  trade,  fixing  a minimum  rate  of  wages. 

IV.  — To  compel  every  workman  to  submit  to  a certain 
deduction  from  his  wages,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
shares  in  his  employer’s  business  at  par,  when  the 
aggregate  amount  deducted  reaches  a certain  figure. 


THE  WATERMEN’S  AND  LIGHTERMEN’S  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1859. 


662.  Section  23  of  the  Act  of  1859. — When  and  so  often 
as  any  member  of  the  said  court  dies  or  is  removed,  the 
said  court  of  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  shall  elect 
from  amongst  the  freemen  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  company  such  persons  as  to  them  seem  meet,  for 
supplying  such  vacancy,  and  the  person  so  elected  shall 
oontinue  in  the  said  office  during  his  life,  unless  ho 
resigns,  or  is  removed  therefrom,  as  aforesaid. 

Section  46  of  the  Act  of  1859. — Every  freeman  of  the 
said  company  (the  Company  of  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men of  the  Hiver  Thames),  or  widow  of  a freeman,  may 
take  such  apprentices  as  he  or  she  thinks  fit,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  instructed  in  the  navigation  of 
barges,  lighters,  boats,  vessels,  and  other  like  craft, 
subject  to  tho  following  conditions,  that  no  apprentice 


I. — That  the  authority  in  control  of  tho  Thames  should 
bo  popularly  elected. 


II. — That  apprentices  should  not  be  permitted  to  work 
for  any  one  but  the  person  to  whom  they  are  hound. 
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shall  be  bound  for  a less  period  than  five  years  and 
that  the  persons  to  whom  such  apprentice  is  bound 
shall  undertake  to  find  him  proper  board  and  lodging 
either  on  his  own  premises  or  elsewhere.  ° s’ 

Section  54  0/  the  Act  of  1859. — If  any  person,  not  being  III That  ii  oi,nnu  v.  , ... 

a freeman  licensed  m pursuance  of  this  Act  or  an  to  nsnrn  ^ ^ ba.mad®  illegal  for  a ship’s  crew 

apprentice,  qualified  according  to  this  Act,  to  a free  lip-hi*, T1?0-1’ tnnccion  of  qualified  watermen  and 
man,  or  to  the  widow  of  a freeman  of  the  said  comping  ship’s Ztt  7 ^ 10611  fc°  and  fr°m  the  **  in  fch" 

as  herem-after  is  mentioned)  shall  at  any  time 
waterman  or  lighterman,  or  ply,  or  work  or 


I §002.] 


(except 
act  as  ‘ 


act  as  a .oa.il  or  ugnterman,  or  ply,  or  work 
navigate  any  wherry,  passenger  boat,  lighter',  vessel  or 
other  craft,  upon  the  said  river,  from  or  to  anyplace  or 
places,  or  ship  or  vessel,  within  the  limits  of  this  Act 
for  hire  or  gain  (except  as  herein-after  mentioned),  every 
person  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  anv 
sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings : Provided  always 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  shall  obtain  a 
license  as  is  herein  provided,  or  is  an  apprentice  qualified 
as  herein  provided,  to  work  as  a lighterman  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 


trEOFFRET  DliAGE, 

Secretary. 
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Note. 

In  August  1891,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  copies  of  the  following  letter  to  the  War  Off 
and  Admiralty,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendents  of  Her  Majesty’s  D S* 
yards,  Arsenals,  and  Clothing  Factories.  The  Secretary  was  further  directed  to  send  copies  of  the  samet 
tne  County,  Municipal,  and  Local  Authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Returns  came  in  slowly  th° 
last  being  received  in  1893,  when  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  the  following  Memorandum  from  th° 
answers  received,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  Nearly  nine  hundred  returns  have  been  received  • of  the  ° 
nearly  three  hundred  were  made  by  Lunatic  Asylums,  Poor  Law  Unions,  Hospitals,  and  other  similar  bodin'1 * 3 
with  which  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  deal  in  this  memorandum. 


Telegraphic  Address — 

“ Entwined,  London.” 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR, 

44,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W., 


Sir, 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  having  decided  to  inquire  into  the  Policy  of  State  Regulation  of 
Hours  of  Labour  and  the  effect  of  State  or  Municipal  Employment  of  Labour,  I am  directed  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  favour  the  Commission  with  any  information  in  your  power  on  the  subject,  and  especially  on  the 
following  points  : — 

1.  What  number  of  persons,  if  any,  including  the  clerical  staff,  are  employed  by  your  Department, 

Corporatiou,  Board  or  Trust  ? 

2.  What  is  the  class  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  ? 

3.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  of  different  classes  of  work,  including  the  clerical  staff  ? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  ? 

5.  What  are  the  Disputes,  if  any,  that  have  occurred  between  your  Department,  Corporation,  Board  or 

Trust,  and  the  persons  in  its  employ  ? 

6.  What  are  the  comparative  efficiency  and  profitableness  of  work  done  under  public  and  private  manage- 

ment ? 

I beg  to  enclose  for  your  further  guidance  copies  of  the  papers  issued  by  the  Commission,  and  I have  to  add 
that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  if  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  returned 
ns  early  as  possible. 

I am,  Sir,  ; 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


GEOFFREY  DRAGE. 
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1.  WAGES. 

(i.)  STATEMENTS  OF  WAGES. 

L Municipal  Employment. 

663  The  information  contained  in  the  returns  from 
municipal  and  local  authorities  on  the  subject  of  wages 
is  at  once  wide  in  extent  and  minute  m detail.  It  has 
therefore  been  possible  to  obtain  from  them  ample  and 
accurate  statistics.  The  English  returns  include  lb 

. population  ot  100.000  md  owr, Jho 
figures  for  which  are  given  separately  in  the  following 
tables.  There  were,  secondly,  a large  number  of 
smaller  corporations,  and  a still  larger  number  ot 
local  boards,  which  have  been  grouped  in  counties. 
With  regard  to  London,  information  was  received  Irma 
the  London  County  Council  and  from  several  ot  the 
vestries.  Returns  were  also  sent  from  a few  County 
Councils.  For  Scotland,  statistics  were  received  from 
"the  three  corporations  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Glasgow;  from  several  smaller  towns,  and  from  the 
County  Councils  of  Stirling  and  Caithness.  For  Walos, 
the  Corporation  of  Cardiff  and  various  smaller  cor- 
porations and  local  boards  sent  returns.  In  nearly 
every  ease  the  exact  wage  of  every  man  employed  by 
the  town  or  comity  was  given,  together  with  the  num- 
ber employed  at  each  rate.  To  obtain  the  average  ot 
any  town,  therefore,  each  rate  of  pay  was  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  men  receiving  that  rate,  and  the 
whole  divided  by  the  total  number  employed.  As  it 
was  possible  therefore  to  weight  the  averages  for  each 
class  of  labour  an  accurate  average  could  bo  obtained 
for  the  whole  body.  The  average  for  each  town  in  a 
county  having  been  determined  in  this  manner,  tho 
total  average  for  tho  county  was  obtained  from  them. 
It  was  found  possible  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  in 
a few  of  the  smaller  ones,  to  obtain  separate  statistics 
for  police,  roads,  pavements,  and  sewers,  gas  and 
water  works,  and  tables  have  accordingly  been  drawn 
up  for  each  of  these  departments.  One  general  table 
has  also  been  prepared  in  which  the  averages  for  all 
classes  of  labour  in  every  district  from  which  returns 
have  been  received,  are  given  in  descending  order. 

664  I. Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 

of  Weekly  Wages  of  Police  in  England  and 
Scotland,  1891-2.* 

I 

Wage 
per  Week. 


Table  summarising  Results  of  above  Table. 


1.  Mean  wage  for  England 

2.  Mean  wage  for  Scotland 

3.  Mean  wage  for  England  and  Scotland 


- 27  Ilf 

- 28  1 
- 28  0 


II.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Retuhns  received  of 
Weekly  Wages  paid  by  Local  Authorities  to 
persons  employed  on  Roads,  Pavements,  and 
Sewers.* 


Nottingham 
Yorkshire  (Wakefield 
and  Huddersfield). 
Bolton  - 
Hull  - 

Lancashire  (Clithcroe, 
Burnley,  Rochdale). 
Salford  - 
Bradford 
Manchester 
Rutland 

Worcestershire  (Kid- 
derminster). 
Brighton  - 
Herefordshire  (Here- 
ford). 

Scotland  . — 

Glasgow 

Pifeshire  (Dumferm-  ' 
line). 


* In  calculating  these  averages  n 


Corporation 

Corporations 

Corporation 

Corporations 

Corporation 


Comity  - 
Corporation 


Sheffield  - 

Hull 

Leicester 


No.  of 
Towns 
included. 


Ne\ 


astle  - 


Devonshire 

London 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Cheshire 

Nottingham 

Derbyshire 

Cardiff 
Salford  - 
West  Ham  - 
Bradford 
Lancashire  - 

Durham  - 

Bolton 

Blackburn 

Yorkshire  - 

Hampshire 

Durham 

Brighton 

Berkshire 

Norwich 

Preston 

Herefordshire 

Staffordshire 

Warwickshire 

Gloucestershire 


Dundee  - 
Aberdeen  - 
Glusgow  - 
Forfarshire  ■ 
Stirling  - 


Corporation 


Vestries  - 
Corporation 


Corporations  and 
Local  Board. 
Corporation 


Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 
Corporation 


Durham  County 
Council. 
Corporation 


Corporations 

Gloucestershire 
County  Council. 
Corporations 
Rutland  County 
Council, 


Local  Board 
Stirling  County 
Council. 

Local  Board 
Caithness  County 
Council. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Table  II. 

Mean  wage  for  England  - 

Mean  wage  for  Scotland 

Mean  wage  for  England  and  Scotland 


19  11 
22  5 


H1'L'licDii’vi'rnses  include  inspectors,  sorgonnts, mid  constables.  Where 
tlie  wages  ol  each  rank  were  given  separately,  but  the  numbers  of  each 

-.vero  not  specified,  the  proportion  given  111  the  case  of  Bolton  has  been 

taken,  via.,  three  inspectors  to  15  sergeants  and  9S  constables.— G.  1). 
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Tabi®  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received  of 
Weekly  Wages  paid  by  the  London  Vestries  to 
persons  employed  on  Roads,  Pavements,  and 
Sewers.* 


Vestry. 


Wages. 


S.  Saviour’s,  Southwark  ... 

S.  Mary,  Newington  - 

Bolborn  ------ 

S.  Giles’  - 

S.  George,  Hanover  Square  - 

Chelsea  - 

S.  Mary,  Islington 
Rotherhithe  - 

Bermondsey 

S.  Mary,  Battersea ' - - 

S.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 

Bethnal  Green  - 

S.  Marylebonc  - 

S.  George  the  Martyr  - 

Limehouse  - - - - - 

Lewisham  - 

S.  Olave  ------ 

Wandsworth  - 

S.S.  James  aud  John,  Clerkeuwetl 

S.  James,  Westminster  - 

Poplar  - - - - - 


s.  d. 
34  I 
32  7 
29  0 
29  0 

27  1 
27  I 
26  6 
26  5 
26  3 
25  9 
25  9 
25  7 
25  4 
25  3 
25  0 

25  0 
23  6 
23  6 
23  0 
21  6 


Average 


26  5 


III.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Weekly  Wages  of  Men  employed  by  Local 
Authorities  in  Gasworks,  1891-2. 


District. 


Local  Authority. 


Wage 
per  Week. 


England  : — 


Leicester 

Salford 

Warwickshire  (Covcn- 


Blackburn  - 
CJieskire(Stalybvidge) 
Birmingham  - 
Lancashire  (Bury, 
Southport,  Wigan, 
Darwen,  Cliorley 
Mossley,  Middleton, 
Burnley,  Rochdale, 
aud  Colne). 
Herefordshire  (Here- 
ford). 

Yorkshire  (Doncaster, 
Beverley,  Middles- 
borough,  Richmond, 
Halifax,  and  Hud- 
dersfield). 

Bradford 
Nottingham 
Staffordshire  (Burton- 
on-Trent,Leek,Bnrs- 
lem,  and  Smeth- 
wick). 

Oldham 

Derbyshire  (Buxton) 
Worcestersliire(Droit  - 
wich  and  Evesham) . 
Preston 


Corporation 


Corporations  and 
Local  Board. 


Corporation 
Corporations  - 


Corporation 

Corporations  and 
Local  Board.  , 


Corporation 
Local  Board  - | 
Corporations  - | 

Corporation  - j 


s.  d. 
35  1 
30  8 
29  9 

29  6 
29  0 
28  8 
28  6 
27  10 


27  6 
26  4 

26  0 
25  7 
25  2 

25  0 
22  8 
20  6 

19  6 


Scotland  : — 


Forfarshire  (Droughty  Local  Board 
Ferry). 

Aberdeen  - Corporation 


21  6 


Table  summarising  Results  of  Table  HI. 

1.  Mean  wage  for  England 
A Mean  wage  for  Scotland 
A Mean  wage  for  England  and  Scotland 


s.  d. 
26  10 

25  0 

26  8 


IV-— showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
ot  Weekly  Wages  of  Men  employed  hy  Local 
Authorities  in  Waterworks. 


District. 

Local  Authority.  ! 

Wage 
per  Week. 

England 

Devonshire  (Torquay) 
Nottingham  - 

Corporation 

33 

Cheshire  (Winsford). 

Sheffield 
Manchester  - 

Corporation 

28 

War\vickshire(Coven- 

by)- 

Salford 

Leicester 

Hull  - 

Corporations  - 

Yorkshire  (Scar- 

25 

6 

borough,  Halifax, 
Wakefield,  Doncas- 

ter.  & Huddersfield) . 

Lancashire  (Bury,Dar- 

5 

wen,  and  Burnley). 

Brighton 

Oldham 

Corporation 

25 

3 

Monmouthshire  (New- 

port). 

Bradford 

Wiltshire  (Salisbury). 

24 

6 

Cardiff 

2 

Somerset  (Bath) 

24 

1 

Bolton 

23 

10 

Worcestershire  (Kid- 

23 

10 

derainster). 
Derbyshire  (Derby, 

Corporations  - 

23 

0 

Gloss  op). 

Berkshire  (Reading)  - 

Corporation 

22 

7 

Hampshire  [South- 

22 

6 

ampton). 
Birmingham  - 

20 

9 

Staffordshire  (Leek)  - 

2(1 

4 

Herefordshire  (Here- 

20 

0 

ford). 

Scotland : — 

Dundee 

25 

5 

Aberdeen  - 

" 

20 

11 

Summary  of  Results  of  Table  IV. 

s.  d. 

1.  Mean  wage  for  England  - - - 25  2 

2.  Mean  wage  for  Scotland  - - - 23  2 

3.  Mean  wage  for  England  and  Scotland  - 25  0 


(a.)  It  will  bo  seen  from  Table  I.  that  returns  of  the 
wages  of  police  have  been  received  from  1-1  English 
corporations  and  from  only  one  county,  Rutland,  which 
must  therefore  he  taken  as  representing  the  average 
wages  of  police  in  country  districts.  Tho  extent  of  the 
variations  in  England  is  from  32s.  4d.  in  Nottingham 
to  25 s.  4d.  in  Hereford.  It  may  be  observed  that 
so  for  as  the  information  goes,  the  averages  of  the 
northern  towns  are,  without  exception,  higher  than 
those  of  the  southern.  Further,  the  one  estimate  for 
the  rural  police,  though  above  that  of  the  southern 
corporations,  is  below  those  of  tho  towns  in  the 
uorthern  group,  to  which  from  its  geographical  position 
it  naturally  belongs.  The  Scotch  averages,  though 
comprising  only  two  towns,  are  in  both  cases  high. 

3 M 3 


[§604.] 
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(6.)  The  wages  in  Table  II.  vary  from  29s.  2d.  in 
Sheffield  to  14s.  in  Rutland.  This  range  is  somewhat  re- 
duced, however,  by  the  facts  that  the  averages  given  for 
the  highest  towns  are  probably  too  high  ( seo  footnote  to 
table),  and  that  the  lowness  of  tho  wage  in  some  districts 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  old  men 
on  the  roads  as  an  alternative  to  the  workhouse. 
Generally  speaking,  wages  are  higher  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  the  large  towns  than 
in  the  rural  districts.  This  last  fact  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a difference  of 
3s.  2d.  between  the  lowest  corporation  and  the  highest 
local  board.  In  tho  appended  table  giving  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  by  the  London  vestries  it  will  be  noticed, 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  several  of  the 
averages  given  are  too  high  (see  footnote),  that  the 
variations  in  the  rates  are  slight,  most  of  the  vestries 
averaging  between  25s.  and  27s. 

(c.)  With  regard  to  municipal  gasworks  (see  Table  III.) 
information  has  only  been  received  from  northern  and 
midland  towns  ; it  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  the  north  and  south.  Wages 
appear  to  be  on  the  whole  higher  in  the  large  than 
in  the  small  towns;  though  the  highest,  Leicester, 
(35s.  Id.)  and  the  lowest,  Preston,  (19s.  6 d.)  are  both 
corporations  of  over  100,000  population. 

(d.)  The  rates  in  waterworks  range  from  33s.  6d.  in 
Torquay  to  20s.  in  Hereford  (see  Table  IV.).  Here  again, 
with  the  exception  of  Torquay,  the  average  of  which  is 
probably  too  high  (see  footnote  to  table),  the  higher 
rates  are  found  in  the  northern  and  midland  rather 
than  in  the  southern  towns ; but  the  distinction 
between  tho  large  and  small  corporations,  though 
clearly  perceptible,  is  hardly  so  marked  as  in  the  other 
tables.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  summaries  appended 
to  tho  tables  that  the  highest  wages  are  earned  by 
police,  who  average  in  England  27s.  ll$d.  The  average 
in  gasworks  is  26s.  10d.,  and  in  watei-works  25s.  2a., 
while  that  for  workmen  employed  on  roads,  pavements, 
and  sewers,  sinks  to  22s.  lid.  The  average  for  Scot- 
land is  lower  than  that  for  England  in  every  instance 
except  in  the  case  of  police,  whoso  wages  exceed  the 
English  rate  by  Id. 


V — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received  of 
Weeklt  Wages  paid  by  various  Local  Authorities.* 


District. 

No.  of 
Towns 
included 

Local  Authority. 

Wage 

per 

Week. 

England  : — 
Loudon 

London  County 

. 

s.  d. 
28  11 

Hull  - 

_ 

Council. 

Corporation 

28  6 

Birmingham 

Nottingham  - 

Vestries 

London 

— 

Bradford 

— 

Corporation 

25  11 

Bolton 

— 

Leicester 

Blackburn  - 



Manchester 



Newcastle  - 



Salford 

Oldham 

Sheffield 

West  Ham  - 

24  1 

Middlesex 

10 

Brighton 

— • 

Corporation 

Bedfordshire  - 

3 

Corporations  - 

23  4 

Lancashire  - 

G6 

Corporations  and 

23  a 

Croydon 

_ 

Local  Boards. 
Corporation 

23  1 

Northumberland 

9 

Corporations  and 

23.  1 

Herefordshire 

I 

Local  Boards. 
Corporation 

22  10 

Durham 

17 

Corporations  and 

22  3 

Nottinghamshire 

4 

Local  Boards. 

Kent 

16 

21  11 

No.  of 

.. 

Wage 

per 

Week. 

District. 

Towns 

included. 

Local  Authority. 

England — cent. 

Durham 

— 

Durham  County 

s.  d. 
21  7 

Council. 

Yorkshire  - 

89 

Corporations  and 

21  C 

Local  Boards. 

Westmoreland 

4 

Corporation  and 

21  4 

Local  Boards. 

Warwickshire 

7 

Corporations  and 

21  3 

Local  Boards. 

Portsmouth  - 

— 

. Corporation 

21  0 

Cheshire 

16 

Corporations  and 

20  11 

Local  Boards. 

Worcestershire 

12 

Dorsetshire  - 

5 

20  11 

Rutland 

— 

Rutland  County 

Council.  'i 

Staffordshire 

16 

Corporations  and 

20  5 

Local  Boards. 

Monmouthshire  - ; 

9 

8 

Corporation 

20  4 
20  4 

Norwich  • - 

— 

20  3 

Northamptonshire  - | 

3 

Corporations  and 

SO  3 

Local  Board. 

Sussex 

10 

Corporations  and 

20  1 

Local  Boards. 

Cumberland 

7 

Corporation  and 

20  0 

Local  Boards. 

Leicestershire 

6 

19  9 

Devonshire  - 

19 

Corporations  and 

19  5 

Local  Boards. 

Lincolnshire 

13 

19  3 

Surrey 

4 

Corporation  and 

19  3 

Local  Boards. 

Gloucestershire 

— 

Gloucestershire 

19  1 

County  Coun- 
cil. 

Derbyshire  - 

10 

Corporations  and 

18  11 

Local  Boards. 

Shropshire  - 

6 

» 

18  11 

Berkshire 

5 

Corporations  and 

18  10 

Local  Board. 

Hampshire  - 

10 

Corporations  aud 

18  8 

Local  Boards. 

Cornwall 

5 

18  6 

Hertfordshire 

Corporation  and 

18  2 

Local  Boards. 

Somerset 

10 

Corporations  and 

18  1 

Local  Boards. 

Gloucestershire 

9 

Corporation  and 

17  2 

Local  Boards. 

Wiltshire  - 

G 

Corporations  and 

16  9 

Local  Boards. 

Cambridgeshire 

4 

Corporation  and 

16  5 

Buckinghamshire 

4 

15  4 

Local  Boards. 

Suffolk 

4 

15  3 

Norfolk 

5 

15  0 

Huntingdonshire 

2 

14  6 

Oxfordshire 

3 1 

14  5 

Rutland 

1 

Local  Board 

14  3 

Bedfordshire 

Bedfordshire 

13  0 

County  Coun- 

cil. 

Wales  : — 

Carnarvonshire 

2 

Corporation  and 

25  4 

Local  Board. 

Cardiff 

— 

Corporation 

28  3 

Breconshire 

2 

Corporation  and 

22  4 

Local  Board. 

Glamorganshire 

10 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

21  10 

Carmarthenshire 

Local  Board 

18  0 

Denbighshire 

2 | 

Corporations  - 

18  0 

Anglesey 

1 

Local  Board  - 

17  9 

Pembrokeshire 

2 I 

Corporations  - 

16  10 

Flintshire  - 

Corporation 

10  0 

Merionethshire 

1 

Local  Board 

15  0 

Scotland 

Glasgow 

— 

Corporation  - 

23  6 

Dundee 

Linlithgowshire 

2 

Local  Boards  - 

23  0 

Ayrshire 

1 

Local  Board 

23  0 

Dumbartonshire 

2 

Local  Boards  - 

22  7 

Lanarkshire 

4 

» 

22  0 
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MJooI 

Wmwit. 


Distriot. 

No.  of 
Towns 
included. 

Local  Authority. 

Wage 

per 

Week. 

Scotland-- — cont. 

*.  d. 
21  8 

Fifcshire 

3 

Local  Boards  - 

Aberdeen  - 

Corporation 

21  4 

Renfrewshire 

1 

Local  Board 

21  4 

Forfarshire 

2 

Local  Boards  - 

20  11 

Berwickshire 

1 

Local  Board 

20  0 

Perthshire  - 

2 

Local  Boards  - 

19  11 

Stirling 

Stirling  County 
Council. 

19  9 

Banffshire  - 

Local  Boards  - 

19  3 

Selkirkshire 

1 

Local  Board 

19  0 

Elgin 

1 

„ 

18  6 

Clackmannan 

1 

18  0 

Inverness-shire 

1 

„ 

18  0 

Haddington 

I 

„ 

17  7 

Dumfries 

15  0 

Orkney 

1 

„ 

15  0 

Caithness  - 

Caithness  County 
Council. 

14  G 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


1.  Mean  wage  for  England  - - 21  11 

2.  Mean  wage  for  Wales  - - - 19  5" 

3.  Mean  wage  for  Scotland  - - 19  101- 

4.  Mean  wage  for  England,  Wales,  and 

Scotland  - . - - - 20 


(e.)  The  above  table  shows  the  avorage  wages  paid  by 
local  authorities  in  various  districts  to  all  persons  in 
their  employ.  This  includes,  besides  the  four  depart- 
ments comprised  in  the  preceding  tables,  a staff  of 
persons  . engaged  in  sanitation  ; in  the  large  towns 
officials  connected  with  such  institutions  as  public 
parks  and  gardens,  cemeteries,  baths,  and  in  some  cases 
museums  and  art  galleries.  The  same  conclusions 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  this  table  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  others,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is 
also  the  case  in  the  complete  returns  of  wages  in  1886 
prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  Q-iffen.  The 
rates  in  the  large  towns  are,  generally  speaking,  higher 
than  in  the  smaller,  and  with  the  exception  of  London 
the  northern  smd  midland  towns  pay  higher  wages  than 
the  sonthern.  The  London  County  Council  heads  the 
list,  with  its  average  of  28s.  lid.,  and  the  rates  paid  by 
the  London  vestries  are  also  high.  Preston  is,  as  usual, 
the  lowest  of  the  northern  corporations ; while  Hull  and 
Nottingham  maintain  the  high  places  they  held  in  the 
former  tables,  and  Birmingham  is  raised  by  the  high 
rates  paid  in  its  improvement  works  and  museum. 
Such  county  councils  as  have  sent  returns  are  in  every 
ease  but  that  of  Durham  below  the  general  average 
for  England.  Bedfordshire  appears  to  afford  a good 
instance  of  the  superiority  of  town  over  country  rates, 
its  corporations  averaging  23s.  4ti.,  while  its  county 
council  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  average 
wage  of  13s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  Glou- 
cestershire points  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Here  the 
county  council  pays  an  average  of  19s.  Id.,  while  the 
wages  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Cheltenham  and  by 
various  local  boards  only  amount  to  17s.  2d.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  table  for  roads,  pavements,  and  sewers,  the 
lowness  of  the  wage  in  some  of  the  worst  paid  dis- 
tricts may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  usual  to 
employ  old  and  infirm  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
paupers,  and  who,  of  course,  are  not  worth  _ the  high 
rates  which  can  be  paid  in  other  localities.  The 
variations  of  wages  in  Wales  and  Scotland  are  con- 
siderably slighter  than  in  England,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  in  them  any  connection  with  geographical  situa- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  wages  tend  to  be 
higher  in  the  central  than  in  either  the  northern  or 
southern  counties  of  Scotland.  Even  Aberdeen,  which 
as  a largo  corporation  might  be  expected  to  rank 
high,  falls  below  several  of  the  small  towns  of  the 
central  districts. 

665.  Most  of  the  work  in  all  departments  of  local  em- 
ployment is  paid  by  time,  and  wages  arc  variously 
calculated  by  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the  week.  Hourly 
wages  are  the  least  usual,  ana  are  generally  found  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  building  trades.  Stonc- 
brealcing  appears  to  bo  almost  invariably  paid  by  the 


piece  : instances  of  this  mode  of  payment  am  also  C§  ccs.] 
round  in  the  sanitary  departments  of  various  towns. 

666.  With  regard  to  allowances  the  information  given  Allowances, 
in  the  returns  is  somewhat  slight.  It  is  probable  that. 

the  police  are  supplied  with  their  uniform  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages,  but  it  is  only  at  Hull  and  Olitkeroe 
that  this  is  definitely  stated.  Their  wages  at  Glasgow 
are  said  to  include  boot  money,  but  at  the  other  towns 
this  point  is  not  mentioned.  In  other  departments, 
foremen  and  keepers  of  paries  and  baths  frequently 
receive  houses,  coals,  Ac.,  and  have  their  rates  paid  for 
them,  and  in  some  cases  uniform  or  boots  are  supplied- 

667.  In  the  ease  ot'  a few  corporations  information  was 
supplied  as  to  the  proportion  of  pay  allowed  during 
sickness.  In  some  instances  full  pay,  and  in  others 
half-pay,  was  said  to  be  given  for  a limited  period.  The 
most  complete  data  on  this  subject  came  from  Preston. 

Here  the  scale  is  as  follows : — “ Under  one  year's  eni- 
“ ployment,  nil;  1-5  years,  one  month  half-pay ; five 
!!  years  and  upwards,  thirteen  weeks’  half-pay.”  This 
rule  is  stated  to  hold  for  all  classes  of  labour  except 
paviora  and  flaggers. 

II.  Government  Employment. 

668.  Statistics  of  wages  in  Government  employment  Nature 
were  received  from  several  departments,  but  in  only  three  anil  extent 
of  these,  i.e..  Dockyards,  Royal  Engineers  and  Ordnance 
Stores,  was  the  information  at  all  complete.  In  these  method  ot 
cases  it  was  given  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  returns 

from  municipalities ; and  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  w 1 ’ 
same  manner.  A table  has  been  drawn  up  showing  the 
average  rates  in  the  three  departments  in  several  dis- 
tricts, including  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  information  as  to  the  Artillery  Inspection 
Department,  Ordnance  Factories,  Victualling  Yards, 
the  Quarter  Master  General’s  Department,  and  the 
Army  Clothing  Factory,  Pimlico,  was  too  scanty  to 
admit  of  detailed  tables ; and  one  general  statement 
has  therefore  been  prepared  giving  simply  the  average 
rate  in  each  of  these  departments  irrespective  of 
locality. 


669.  VI — -Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  wages  in 
received  of  Weekly  Wages  of  persons  employed  Govwnm  at 
in  the  Royal  Engineers  and  in  Government 
Dockyards  and  Ordnance  Stokes.* 
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B 009.] 


(a.)  Royal 
Engineers, 
Dockyards 
and  Ord- 


(b.)  Other 
lepart- 


Wodeof 

payment. 


lllow-  ^ 
ieductions. 


Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


VII. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Weekly  Wages  in  various  Departments  of 
Government  Employment. 


Department. 


Weekly  Wage. 


1.  Inspection  Department,  Artillery 

2.  Ordnance  Factories  (Woolwich, 

Birmingham,  Enfield,  and  Waltham 
Abbey). 

3.  Victualling  Yards  : — 

Royal  Victoria  ") 

Royal  Clarence  I 

Royal  Alexandra  . | 

Royal  William  J 

4.  Quarter  Master  General’s  Depart- 

ment : — (Supply  Reservoir  Dep6t, 
Woolwich.) 

5.  Army  Clothing  Factory,  Pimlico 


23  3 
20  2 


17  G 


Total 


(a.)  It  appears  from  Table  VI.  that  the  widest  range 
of  wages  is  found  in  the  Royal  Engineers'  Department, 
where  they  vary  from  33s.  3d.  in  the  home  district  to 
12s.  Id.  in  the  western  district.  The  former  average  is, 
however,  probably  too  high,  and  the  extreme  lowness  of 
the  latter  may  be  accounted  for  by  tho  employment  of 
old  men  and  “pensioners”  (see  footnote  to  Table).  In 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  last  fact,  the  total  average 
for  this  department  both  for  England  (20s.  8 d.),  and  for 
the  United  Kingdom  (19s.  lOd.)  is  the  lowest  of  the 
three.  That  for  dockyards  (26s.  lid.)  is  considerably 
the  highest,  but  it  has  been  already  stated  that  this  is 
probably  too  high  (see  footnote,  p.  463).  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  case  of  municipal  employment  as  to 
the  relative  wages  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England  do  not  hold  good  in  this  table ; and 
the  comparison  of  largo  with  small  towns  is,  of  course, 
inapplicable.  The  summary  appended  to  it  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  for  England  is  still  higher  than 
that  for  other  po.rts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(6.)  Table  VII.  shows  the  average  weekly  wages  in 
various  miscellaneous  departments  of  Government  em- 
ployment, which  range  from  29s.  Id.  in  the  Inspection 
Department,  to  17s.  6d.  in  the  Army  Clothing  Factory 
Pimlico. 

670.  Practically  all  the  work  in  these  departments  of 
Government  employment  is  paid  by  time.  Daily  pay 
appears  to  be  the  rule  in  the  dockyards,  but  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  and  Ordnance  stores  both  daily  and 
weekly  wages  are  found,  and  there  are  also  a few  cases 
of  payment  by  the  hour,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  Of  the  five  departments  in  Table  VII.,  it 
appears  that  in  the  two  highest,  viz.,  the  Inspection 
Department  and  the  Ordnance  factories,  payment  is  by 
the  week,  while  in  the  other  three  it  is  usually  by  tho 
day,  though  there  are  a.,  few  instances  of  weekly 
payment. 

. 671.  Little  reference  was  made  to  allowances  in  addi- 
tion to  wages,  but  in  a few  instances  free  quarters  were 
mentioned,  and  in  others  it  was  stated  that  for  special 
kinds  of  work  suitable  clothing  and  tools  were  supplied. 
On  the  other  band,  occasional  mention  was  made  of 


uuuuc worn i 01 1 a lew  pence  per  week  for  quarters  Th„ 
occurred  chiefly  among  the  Royal  Engineers.  heso  15  ««•] 
672.  The  only  case  in  which  reference  is  made 
system  of  sick  pay  is  in  the  dockyards  whe  * blcklajr’ 
stated  that  half  pay  is  allowed,  and  special  oo,,sidl2 
nen^shown  to  men  injured  in  the  eseouUon  of  tS 


(ii.)  COMPARISON  OP  PRIVATE  WITH  MTrar 

CIPAL  AND  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT! 

I.  Municipal  Employment. 

673.  In.  order  to  institute  some  comparison  between 
municipal  and  private  management  in  respect  of  waees 
tables  have  been  drawn  up  showing  the  average  wages 
paid  by  local  authorities  m 1891,  and  by  all  c!nsses°o£ 
employers,  municipal  and  private,  in  1886.  The  data 
for  the  latter  were  obtained  from  the  Returns  of  Rates 
of  V ages  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr 
Giffen,  and  m order  to  obtain  similar  districts  for 
companson  it  was  necessary  to  re-group  the  statistics 
tor  1891  on  the  lines  adopted  therein.  The  tables 
drawn  up  in  this  manner  include  roads,  pavements  and 
sewers,  gas,  and  water  ; and  a further  one  has  been 
prepared  for  various  branches  of  tho  building  trade,  in 
which  the  rates  paid  by  private  firms  and  by  corpora- 
tions in  1891  are  compared. 


tta.mil 

ffletiimlol 

failing 


674.  VIII.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  General 
received  of  Weekly  Wages  paid  to  Persons  “wtataa 
employed  on  Roads,  Pavements,  and  Sewers  by  Spri™? 
Local  Authorities  in  1891-2,  and  by  Local  mu  muni. 
Authorities  and  Private  Companies  together  in 


District. 

Weekly  Wage. 

1886. 

1891-2. 

1.  Loudon  - 

f.  1 1. 
22  8 

*.  d. 

2.  Northumberland,  Durham, 

21  7 

mid  Cumberland. 

3.  Outer  London  and  neighbour- 

22  2 , 

24  4 

hood. 

4.  (o.)  Lancashire  (towns  over 

22  1 

23  G 

50,000  pep.) 

(6.)  Lancashire  (towns  under 

20  11 

23  5 

50,000  pop.) 
5.  Yorkshire  - 

6.  South  Scotland  ... 

20  4 

22  8 

7.  Eastern  and  Midland  Counties 

of  Eugland  and  North  Wales. 
8.  Southern  Counties  of  England 

19  7 

21  10 

and  Wales,  and  Gloucester- 
shire. 

9.  North  Scotland  - 

18  0 

19  5 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


District. 

Wage. 

Percentage 

1886. 

1891. 

Increase. 

1.  England  and  Wales  - 

s.  d. 
21  6 

s.  G. 
23  8 

10*0 

2.  Scotland  - , 

19  2 

21  0 

9-5 

3.  Great  Britain 

21  1 

23  2 

9-8 

* Figures  obtained  from  Board  of  Trade  Returns  of  Wages  for  18S0. 
and  from  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  on  Municipal  Em- 
ployment for  1891.  ...  , 

In  some  of  the  returns  from  which  the  averages  for  1891  were  obtained 
-johiformation  was  givenas  to  numbers  of  th~  *’ 

(^eeTahlell 

n London.  Outer  London,  and  the  smaller  tc 


different  rates  of  pay.  The  averages  in  these 

probably  somewhat  too  high . ^ (See  Table  II.)  This  is  especially  the . 
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r,fi4i  XX. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
‘ ' of  Weekly  "Wages  paid  to  Persons  employed  in 

Gasworks  by  Local  Authorities  in  1891-2,  and  by 
Local  Authorities  and  Private  Companies  together 
in  1886.* 


■ 1 

District. 

Weekly  Wage. 

1S86. 

1891. 

1.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

8.  d. 

24  11  ! 

*.  d. 
27  4 

2.  South  Lancashire  anti  North 

25  10 

27  0 

Cheshire. 

S.  Midland  Counties 

24  4 

26  0 

4.  Northern  Counties 

25  4 

23  5 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


Wage. 

Percentage 

1886.  1 

1891.  | 

Increase. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

North  and  Mid  England 

25  1 

25  11 

8-6 

(a.)  Table  VIII.  gives  the  average  wages  of  men  [§  674  («.)] 
employed  on  roads,  pavements,  and  sewers  in  1886  and  (a.)  Iiontis, 
1891.  In  both  years  the  average  for  London  is  tho  atidtwcri. 
highest ; and  here,  too,  the  greatest  increase  has  taken 
place.  "With  the  exception  of  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  the  southern  districts  of  England 
were  in  1886,  as  well  as  in  1891,  below  tho  northern. 

The  rates  in  1891  are  in  every  case  higher  than  those 
in  1886  ; and  from  the  summary  to  the  table  it  appears 
that  this  increase  averages  throughout  Great  Britain 
9’8  per  cont. 

(!>■)  Figures  with  regard  to  gasworks  for  1886  and  1891  G)  GoJ 
(Table. IX.)  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  northern  wo  s‘ 
and  midland  districts  of  England.  In  this  industry  the 
increase  of  wages  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  in  one  case,  the  northern  counties,  there  has 
been  a decided  fall.  The  total  increase,  therefore, 
amounts  only  to  3‘6  per  cent. 

(c.)  In  the  rates  for  waterworks  (Table  X.)  there  has  ^ ^Vater' 
been  a universal  rise,  but  it  is  in  some  districts  very  wor  s' 
slight.  The  total  increase  is  only  6 per  cent,  in  Eng- 
land and  7 per  per  cent,  in  Scotland.  Compared  with 
other  trades  for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  for 
1886  and  1891,  the  per-oentage  of  increase  in  these  three 
tables  is  very  small,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  private  employer  in  1891  renders  it  less  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  As,  however,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  statistics  in  which  exactly  the  same 
classes  of  labour  were  compared  at  tho  two  dates  nothing 
definite  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  this  point. 


* Figures  obtained  from  Board  of  Trade  Bieturus  of  Wages  for  1886, 
and  from  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  on  Municipal 
Employment  for  1891. 

In  some  of  the  returns  from  which  the  averages  for  the  West  Riding, 
South  Lancashire,  and  North  Cheshire,  and  the  Midland  Counties  in 
1891  were  obtained,  no  information  was  given  os  to  the  numbers  of  the 
classes  of  men  receiving  different  rates  of  pay.  The  av,e>ySes  in  these 
three  cases  are,  therefore,  probably  somewhat  too  high.  (See  Table  III.) 
— G.D. 


XI. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Weekly  Wages  paid  hy  Private  Employers  and 
by  Corporations  in  the  Building  Trades  and  in 
Gasworks,  1891.* 


A.  Building  Trades. 


X. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Weekly  Wages  paid  to  Persons  employed  in 
Waterworks  by  Local  Authorities  in  1891-2, 
and  by  Local  Authorities  and  Private  Companies 
together  in  1886.f 


District. 

Weekly  Wage. 

1886. 

1891. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1.  Northern  Counties 

24  2 

26  2 

2.  South  Lancashire,  West 

23  10 

25  6 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
North  Cheshire. 

3.  Southern  Counties,  with 

23  5 

25  2 

Monmouth  and  Glamorgan. 

4.  Eastern  and  Midland 

23  9 

23  11 

Counties. 

Scotland  ... 

21  8 

23  2 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


Tow. 

Class  of  Labour. 

Weekly  Wage. 

Em- 

ployer. 

Coniora- 

1.  Oldham 

2.  Preston  - - 

3.  Bolton 

4.  Bradford 

5.  Nottingham  - 

Carpenters,  masons,  and 
bricklayers. 

Carpenters  and  plumbers 

Carpenters,  masons, 

bricklayers,  and 

s.  d. 
36  4 

33  6 

31  4 
30  0 

36  d‘ 
20  1U 

32  0 

31  2 

33  0 

bricklayers. 

Carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plumbers,  painters, 
andr  bricklayers’  la- 

Total  - 

32  10 

81  10 

B.  GA8WORK8.t 

33  6 

26  10 

* Figures  obtained  from  the  Returns  from  Master  Builders  and  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  for  tho  Building 
Trades,  and  from  Table  III.  and  Summary,  Group  C.,  page  9,  for  gns- 

t Of  the  three  principal  classes  of  workmen  in  gasworks— stokers, 
fitters,  &c , and  yard  labourers— it  appears  that  the  wages  of  fitters  are 
somewhat  above,  and  those  of  yard  labourers  about  the  same  amount 
below,  those  of  stokers.  The  wages  of  stokers  havo  therefore  been 
taken  in  column  1 as  representative  of  the  whole  trade.  Tho  lower 
paid  classes  of  labour  are,  however,  employed  in  larger  numbers  than 
the  highly  paid,  and  the  average  for  private  employers  is  therefore  too 
high  in  comparison  with  that  for  corporations,  where  this  fact  has  been 
taken  into  account. — G.  D. 


District 

Weekly  Wage. 

Percentage 

of 

Increase. 

1886. 

1891. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

1.  England 

23  9 

25  2 

6-0 

2.  Scotland 

21  8 

23  2 

7’0 

t Figures  obtained  from  Board  of  Trade  Returns  of  Wages  for  1886, 
and  from  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  on  Municipal  Em- 
ployment for  1891. 


(d.)  This  table  affords  a more  satisfactory  basis  for  [d.)  Build- 
generalisation  than  the  preceding,  as  it  shows  the  wages  tna  trade*' 
paid  by  private  employers  and  corporations  respectively, 
to  exactly  the  same  classes  of  men,  and  at  the  same 
date  and  places.  At  Oldham,  which  is  the  highest  in 
the  list,  the  average  for  both  is  precisely  the  same. 

At  Preston  the  wages  of  private  employers  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  paid  by  the  corporation, 
and  at  Bolton  and  Bradford  they  exceed  the  corpora- 
tion’s rate  in  each  case  by  2d.  At  Nottingham,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  corporation  pay  an  average  wage  which 
is  3s.  higher  than  that  paid  by  private  firms.  The 
total  average  for  private  firms  is  thus  only  Is.  higher 
than  that  for  corporations. 

3 N 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : ' 


II.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

[§  8750  675.  The  only  industry  in  which  any  comparison  can 

Com-  he  drawn  between  Government  and  private  employment 
pavison  oE  in  respect  of  wages  is  dock  labour.  Omitting  those 
pvivateaml  docks  in  which  the  rates  given  are  probably  too  high 
UovcTument  (Tabic  VI.  and  footnote),  it  appears  that  the  averages 
dockyards.  in  Government  dockyards  at  Pembroke  and  Deptford 
are  respectively  24s.  6d.  and  20s,  3d.  The  wages  in  the 
private  docks  of  London  are  stated  to  average  27s.  ,6c?. ; 
at  Southampton,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  only  21s.  (*) 
This  was,  however,  stated,  to  be  one  of  the  worst  paid 
ports  in  the  kingdom.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  private  than  in 
Government  docks. 


2.  HOURS. 

(L)  STATEMENTS  OP  HOURS. 

I.  Municipal  Employment. 

07(5.  The  information  on  the  subject  of  hours  was  of 
much  the  same  character  as  that  with  regard  to  wages, 
though  slightly  less  extensive,  as  a few  municipalities 
which  sent  returns  of  wages  supplied  no  information  as 
to  hours.  It  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 
The  average  for  each  town  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  number  of  men  working  any 
number  of  hours  per  week  by  that  number,  and  dividing 
the  sum  bv  the  total  number  employed.  The  towns 
with  a population  of  100,000  or  over  are  given  separately 
in  the  tables,  and  those  with  a smaller  population  have 
been  grouped  in  counties.  As  with  wages,  separate 
tables  have  been  drawn  up  to  show  the  hours  worked 
under  local  management,  by  police,  on  roads,  pavements, 
and  sewers,  in  gasworks  and  in  waterworks.  A general 
table  is  also  given,  showing  the  average  hours  of  all 
persons  employed  by  municipalities. 


Snmni-  677.  XII.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Rbtdbns 
cipalem-  received  of  Honrs  of  Duty  per  Week  of  Police, 

ployment.  1891-1892. 


District. 

No.  of 
Towns 
included. 

Local  Authority. 

Hours  of 
Dutyper 
Week. 

England  : — 

Salford  ... 

Corporation 

52 

Bolton 

Lancashire 

2 

Corporations 

55 

Hull 

— 

Corporation 

56 

Nottingham  - 

56 

Yorkshire  - 

Corporations  - 

57 

Bradford 

Corporation 

59k 

Herefordshire 

Oldham  - 

Rutland 

— 

Rutland  County 
Council. 

63 

Scotland  : — 

Glasgow  - - - ] 

— ! 

fit 

Fifesliire  - - j 

I 1 

70 

and  extent 
of  informa- 

tnethod  of 
dealiiiK 
with  it. 


Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 

1.  Mean  number  for  England  - - . 57J 

2.  Mean  number  for  Scotland  - . 66£ 

3.  Mean  number  for  England  and  Scotland-  58f 


(*)  Summary,  Sronp  B.,  Part  I.,  pp.  144-5. 


XHI.— Iable  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Number  of  Hours  worked  nor  Week  by  Persons 
employed  by  Local  Authorities  on  Roads  Pat* 
ments,  and  Sewers,  1891-2. 


District. 

No.  of 
Towns 
included. 

Local  Authority. 

Hours 

worked 

perWeek. 

England  : — 

Bradford 

_ 

Corporation 

Salford 

49? 

Nottingham  - 

Durham 

1 

Wiltshire 

1 

Manchester  - 

— 

Corporation  and 

52 

Derbyshire 

2 

Lancashire  - 

13 

Corporations  and 

521 

Newcastle 

Corporation 

Yorkshire  - 

8 

Corporations  - 

Corporation 

Preston 

West  Ham 

Cheshire 

2 

Corporation  and 
Local  Board. 

53| 

Hull 

Corporation 

Leicester 

— 

ssf 

Birmingham  - 

- — - 

— . „ - 

54 

— 

Bolton  - 

Staffordshire 

3 

Corporations  - 

55' 

London  - 

Vestries  - 

Devonshire  - 

1 

Corporation 

551- 

Warwickshire  - 

2 

Corporations 

57} 

Berkshire 

1 

Corporation 

m 

Brighton 

— 

59 

Worcestershire 

4 

Corporations  and 
Local  Board. 

59 

Herefordshire  - 

1 

Corporation 

60 

Rutland 

— 

Rutland  County 
Council. 

60 

Scotland : — 

Forfarshire 

1 

Local  Board 

554 

Glasgow 

Fifesnire 

— 

Corporation 

56 

1 

Local  Beard 

58 

Aberdeen 

— 

Corporation 

584 

Dundee  - - - 

— 

59| 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 

Hours 

1.  Mean  number  for  England  - - - 54 

2.  Mean  number  for  Scotland  - - - 57 i 

3.  Mean  number  for  England  and  Scotland-  54J 


L§  677.1 


Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received  of 
Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  by  Persons 
employed  by  the  London  Vestries  on  Roads,  Pave- 
ments, and  Sewers,  1891-2. 


Vestry. 


I Hours  worked  per 
Week. 


..  Limehouse  - 
i.  Bethnal  Green 
!.  S.  Saviour’s,  Southwark  - 
i.  S.  Marylehone 

i.  S.  Mary,  Battersea  - - - 

i.  S.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch 
'.  S.S.  James  and  John,  Clerkenwell 
I.  S.  Giles’  - - - - 

I.  S.  Olave 

).  S.  James,  Westminster  - 

..  Rotherhithe  - - 

!.  Chelsea  - 

I.  Wandsworth 

•.  S.  Mary,  Islington 

i.  Bermondsey 

i.  S.  Mary,  Newington 

’.  S.  George  the  Martyr 

I.  S.  George’s,  Hanover  Square  - 

i.  Lewisham  - - - 

I.  Poplar  - 

. Holbom  - 
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:«U7.]  XIV.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  by  Persons 
employed  by  Local  Authorities  in.  Gasworks, 


District. 

No.  of 
Towns 
included. 

Local  Authority. 

worked 

per 

Week. 

England  : — 

Derbyshire  - 

1 

1 Local  Board  - 

(Jldham 

— 

Corporation 

51 

Bradford 

— 

Nottingham  - 

— 

Birmingham 

— 

Lancashire 

10 

Corporations  and 
Local  Board. 

34 

Preston 

— 

Corporation 

54$ 

Salford 

— 

Staffordshire 

5 

Corporations  and 

55$ 

Yorkshire  - 

7 

Corporations  - 

Warwickshire 

1 

1 Corporation 

56? 

Bolton 

_ 

Worcestershire 

3 

Corporations  and 
Local  Board.  1 

58$ 

Herefordshire 

1 

Corporation  - 1 

60 

Cheshire 

I 

62 

Scotland  : — 

Aberdeen  - 

" 

53$ 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 

1.  Mean  number  for  England  - - - 55$ 

2.  Mean  number  for  England  and  Scotland  - 55$ 

* In  certain  of  the  towns  included  in  other  counties  besides  Derby- 
shire an  eight-hours’  shift  has  been  established,  but  the  average  for 
those  counties  is  raised  by  the  inclusion  of  towns  where  it  has  not  been 
introduced.— G.  D. 


XV. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received  of 
Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  by  Persons 
employed  by  Local  Authorities  in  Waterworks, 
1391-2. 


District. 

No.  ot 
Towns 
included. 

Local  Authority. 

worked 

Week. 

England  : — 

Bradford 

_ ! 

Corporation 

49$ 

Sheffield 

— 

50 

Manchester 



r51 

Oldham 



51$ 

Derbyshire 

2 

Corporation  and 
Local  Board. 

52 

Monmoulhshire 

1 

Corporation  - ; 

53 

Wiltshire  - 

1 

53 

Leicester  • 

— 

Corporations 

53f 

Lancashire  - 

3 

53$ 

Cardiff 

— 

Corporation 

54 

Somerset 

1 

54 

Bolton 

— 

54i 

Preston 

— 

54$ 

Staffordshire 

1 

55 

55 

Cheshire 

1 

Local  Board 

55 

Devonshire  - 

1 

Corporation 

55$ 

Brighton 

— 

56 

1 

56 

Hull 

- 

56$ 

Yorkshire 

4 

Corporations  - 

56$ 

Worcestershire 

1 

Corporation 

Birmingham  - 

— 

58 

Nottingham  - 

— 

Herefordshire 

1 

»> 

60 

Scotland  : — 

Dundee 

_ 

Corporation  - j 

49$ 

Aberdeen 

52$ 

Pifeshire 

1 

58 

Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 

Hours. 

1.  Mean  number  for  England  - - - 54 

2.  Mean  number  for  Scotland  - - - 53 

3.  Mean  number  for  England  and  Scotland  • 54 


It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  high  wages  [3 1177.] 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England  as  compared  with  the  southern  are  by  no  means 
generally  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  hours.  The 
reverse  seems,  in  fact,  to  lie  more  often  the  case,  and 
hours  are,  generally  speaking,  longer  in  the  southern 
districts,  though  the  variations  of  hours  appear  to  be 
connected  much  less  closely  with  geographical  situation 
than  was  the  case  with  wages. 

. (*•)  The  hours  of  police,  of  which,  however,  only  a few  (a.)  Police. 

Distances  could  be  obtained,  vary  from  52  in  Salford  to 

63  m Rutland,  or,  if  Scotland  is  included,  to  70  in  Fife- 

shire.  The  one  county  council  from  which  returns  have 

been  received— Rutland— is  at  the  bottom  of  the  English 

list,  but  its  hours  are  only  equal  to  those  of  Glasgow, 

which  represents  the  corporations  of  Scotland.  The 

total  average  for  England  (57)  is  thus  considerably  less 

than  that  for  Scotland  (66$). 

(6.)  The  table  for  roadB,  pavements,  and  sewers  includes  « « poaris 
a much  larger  number  of  municipalities.  The  hours  pavements, 
are,  on  the  whole,  shorter;  the  range  of  variations,  a“dseicers. 
though  of  the  same  extent,  is  from  49$  in  Bradford  to 
60  in  Rutland.  The  bulk  of  the  towns,  too,  show  an 
average  of  from  52  to  55  hours  per  week,  and  the  total 
average  for  England  is  thus  only  54.  The  variations  in 
Scotland  are  comparatively  veiy  slight.  The  shortest 
hours  are  worked  in  Forfarshire,  which  averages  55$, 
and  the  longest  in  Dundee  (average  59$V  The  total 
average  for  Scotland  is  57$  hours.  The  appended  table 
shows  the  hours  worked  iu  the  London  vestries,  and 
gives  an  average  of  55$. 

(c.)  In  gasworks  the  average  for  England  rises  to  55$  ; (<•.)  oas- 
the  wide  range  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  49$  to  62)  works. 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  though  certain 
towns  have  adopted  an  eight  hours’  shift,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  not  been  introduced  the  hours  are 
generally  longer  than  in  other  industries.  Only  one 
Scotch  corporation — Aberdeen — sent  returns  of  hours 
in  gasworks,  and  its  average  (53$)  is  less  by  two  hours 
than  that  for  England  generally. 

(d.)  The  same  phenomenon  is  ohservabl  e in  waterworks,  (,?.)  Wn  ter- 
where  Scotland  is  represented  by  three  towns.  Horn’s  works. 
in  this  industry  range  in  England  from  49$  in  Bradford 
to  60  in  Nottingham  and  Herefordshire.  This  average 
for  Nottingham  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  iu  the  other 
tables  it  has  appeared  high  in  the  list,  and  has  never 
averaged  more  than  56. 


XVI. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns  received 
of  Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  by  Persons 
employed  by  various  Local  Authorities,  1891-2. 


District. 

No.  of 

ili-bl:!  "... 

Local  Authority. 

worked 

perWeek. 

England  : — 
Sheffield 

Corporation 

I 51$ 

Newcastle  - 

— 

London 

1 

London  County 

• 0 

Yorkshire  - 

74 

Council. 

Corporations  ami 

1 32 

Bradford 

Local  Boards. 

58$ 

Northumberland 

5 

Corporation  and 

52$ 

Oldham 

_ 

Local  Boards. 
Corporation 

523 

Durham 

15 

Corporations  and 

Durham 

_ . 

Local  Boards. 
Durham  County 

53 

Northamptonshire  - 

3 1 

Conncil. 

Corporations  and 

53 

Manchester  - 

_ 1 

Local  Board. 
Corporation 

53$ 

Salford 

53?' 

West  Ham- 

Corporations  and 

53| 

Lancashire  - 

66 

53$ 

Preston  - 

_ 

Local  Boards. 
Corporation 

54 

Gloucestershire 

9 

Corporation  and 

04 

Birmingham  - 

_ 

Local  Boards. 
Corporation 

54$ 

Nottingham  - 

' — 

Bolton 

— 

Corporations  and 

51  A- 

Cornwall 

54$ 

Derbyshire 

11  ! 

Local  Boards. 
Corporations  and 

54$ 

Local  Boards. 

3 N : 

2 
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Efi  gland — COIlt. 


Hull  - 

Leicester 

Leicestershire 

Devonshire 

Cheshire  - 
Staffordshire 
Dorsetshire  - 
Lincolnshire 
London 
Portsmouth  - 
Blackburn 
Somerset 

Westmoreland 

Nottinghamshire 


Kent 

Gloucestershire 

Cambridgeshire 

Worcestershire 

Rutland 

Surrey 

Buckinghamshire 

Warwickshire 


Hampshire 
Middlesex  - 
Croydon 
Bedfordshire 


Monmouthshire 
Wiltshire 
Berkshire  - 


Brighton 

Huntingdonshire 


Herefordshire 
Oxfordshire  - 
Rutland 


No.  of 

Towns  Local  Authority, 
iucluded. 


worked 

perWeek. 


Glamorganshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Merionethshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Cardiganshire 


Corporation  and 
Local  Boards.  | 
Corporation  - i 

Corporation  and  ; 

Local  Boards,  j 
Corporations  and  j 
Local  Boards. 


Vestries 

Corporation 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporation  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporation 

Corporation  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

Gloucestershire 
County  Council. 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

Local  Board 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporation  and 
Local  Boards. 

Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 


Local  Boards  - 
Corporation 
Corporations  - 
Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 


Corporations  and 
Local  Board.  , 
Corporation  and  | 
Local  Boards. 
Corporation 
Corporation  and 
Local  Boards. 
Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 
Corporation 
Local  Boards  - 
Rutland  County 
Council. 

Corporation  and 
Local  Boards. 


Local  Board  - 
Corporation  and 
Local  Board. 
Corporation 
Corporation  and 
Local  Board. 
Corporations  and 
Local  Boards. 
Corporation 
Local  Board 
Corporations  - 
Corporation 
Local  Board 
Corporation 


Scotland — coni. 

Clackmannanshire  ■ 
Forfarshire 
Renfrewshire 
Stirling 

Dumbartonshire 

Linlithgowshire 

Glasgow 

Dundee 

Perthshire 

Selkirkshire  - 

Banffshire 

Elgin 

Orkney  Islands 
Fifeshire 


No.  of 
neluded. 


Local  Board 
Local  Boards  - 
Local  Board 
Stirling  County 
Council. 

Local  Boards  - 
Local  Board 
Corporation 


Local  Boards 
Local  Board 
Local  Boards 


worked 

IperWeek. 


544 

55| 


57f 

58$ 

58i 

58j 


5G§ 

56* 

56$ 


Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 

1.  Mean  number  for  England  - 

2.  Mean  number  for  Wales  - 

3.  Mean  number  for  Scotland  - 

4.  Mean  number  for  Great  Britain  - 


- 55| 

- 67! 

- 57 

- 56! 


(e.)  This  table,  showing  the  average  hours  worked  per  («.)  Mum- 
week  by  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  local  authorities, 
presents  several  points  of  contrast  with  the  correspond-  gmerally. 
ing  table  of  wages . It  is  true  that,  with  a few  exceptions, 
the  towns  down  to  a certain  point  are  all  included  in 
the  northern  districts;  but  below  this  point  no  con- 
nection between  geographical  situation  and  hours  of 
work  can  be  detected.  Cornwall  and  Norfolk,  e.g.,  are 
above  Hull  and  Cheshire.  Further,  the  superiority  of 
large  over  small  towns,  which  was  so  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  wages,  hardly  existB  with  regard  to  hours.  In 
only  one  large  corporation — Sheffield  — are  shorter 
hours  worked  than  in  the  small  towns  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  difference  here  is  only  20  minutes.  Brighton 
appears  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  Lei- 
cester and  in  the  small  towns  of  Leicestershire  the 
hours  worked  per  week  are  precisely  the  same  ; and, 
finally,  under  the  Durham  County  Council  they  are 
only  53,  i.e.,  only  15  minutes  per  week  more  than  in 
the  corporation  of  the  same  name.  London,  it  will  be 
observed,  appears  twice  in  the  list.  The  County  Council 
is  second  only  to  Sheffield,  but  the  vestries  work  an 
average  of  55!  hours  per  week.  The  summary  appended 
to  the  table  shows  that  this  number  (55|)  is  also  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  England.  That  for  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  56!,  being  raised  by  the  rates  for 
Wales  and  Scotland — 57J  and  57. 

678.  With  regal’d  to  payment  for  overtime,  very  little  Over- 
information  was  given.  As,  however,  it  was  occasionally  Sunday 
stated  that  “ foremen  were  not  paid  for  overtime,”  it  is  labour, 
possible  that  in  some  cases  payment  is  to  be  assumed 
where  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  asserted.  In  some  of 

the  returns  it  simply  appears  that  “ overtime  is  paid,” 
or  that  “extra  pay  for  night  work”  is  allowed;  in 
others  the  amount  of  pay  is  given.  This  is  in  many 
towns  merely  the  same  rate ; in  others  it  varies  from 
time  and  a quarter  to  time  and  a half.  Where  payment 
for  Sunday  labour  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  all  cases  time 
and  a half,  except  at  Reading,  where  it  is  paid  at 
double  rate. 

679.  Holidays  were  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  returns.  Holidays. 
Where  any  reference  was  made  to  them  it  was  only  to 

state  that  the  general  holidays  were  allowed.  The 
ordinary  pay  appears  to  be  given  on  these  days,  except 
at  Preston,  where  only  half  pay  is  allowed. 


Scotland  ■ 

Berwickshire 

Dumfries 

Lanarkshire 

Caithness 

Aberdeen 


1 I Local  Board 

3 Local  Boards  - 

— Caithness  County 

Council. 

— | Corporation 


54  H.  Government  Employment. 

54  680.  The  information  on  the  subject  of  hours  under  SawSent 

54  Government  employment  comprised  the  same  depart-  of  informs- 
ments  as  those  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  wages,  ^“"jjodof 
54'  Tables  similar  to  those  for  wages  have  been  drawn  up,  dealing 

2 with  it. 
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hut  as  the  average  m dockyards  was  the  same  in  each 
yard,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  give  only  one 
ffnf^^rage  for  this  department  in  the  second  table. 
Table  XVII.  includes,  therefore,  instead  of  three,  only 
sTor os ^!irtmeU tS ’ V1Z  ’ t^16  ^'oyal  Engineers  and  Ordnance 


Hours  in  | 
Government 


1.  XVII.— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns 
received  ot  Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  by 
Persons  employed  by  Government  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  in  Ordnance  Stores. 


1.  Western  District 

2.  Pembroke  Dock 

3.  Woolwich 

4.  Aldershot 

5.  Portsmouth  - 

0.  Southern  District 

7.  Channel  Islands 

8.  North-Eastern  Dis- 

trict. 

9.  Dover 

10.  Scotland  - 

11.  Ireland 

12.  Home  District 

13.  Chatham  - - - 

14.  Sheemcss 

15.  Plymouth 

16.  Eastern  District 

17.  North-Western  Dis- 

trict. 


Royal 

Engineers. 


54* 

53 

55* 

5# 

53* 

54? 


55? 


Ordnance 


50| 


54* 


Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table. 


1.  England 

54* 

» i 

2.  Channel  Islands 

58 

3.  Scotland 

4 Ireland  - - - 

54* 

53  1 

5sf 

5.  Total  - 

54* 

si*  : 

58 

XVIIL— Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns 
received  of  Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week  in 
various  Departments  of  Government  Employment. 


Department.  Hours  worked 

per  Week. 


1.  Dockyards Chatham,  Sheerness,  i 51 

Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Deptford,  | 
and  Pembroke. 

2.  Victualling  Yards:— Royal  Victoriu,  51 

Royal  Clarence,  Royal  Alexandra,  , 
and  Royal  William. 

3.  Army  Clothing  Factory,  Pimlico  - 51 

4.  Ordnance  Stoves*  - - - I 51* 

5.  Inspection  Department,  Artillery  - ' 53 

6.  Ordnance  Factories  - - j 54 

7.  Quarter  Master  General’s  Depart-  I 54 

ment  (Supply  Reservoir  Dep6t,  j 54 

Woolwich). 

8.  Royal  Engineers*  - - - j 541- 

Total  - - j 52* 


* See  Table  XVII. 


(a.)  Table  XVII.  shows  the  average  hours  worked  per  [§  68i(o.)] 
week  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  17  districts  of  the  United  M Royal 
Kingdom,  and  in  14  districts  in  Ordnance  Stores.  The  f'TorT 
hours  in  the  latter  are  decidedly  shorter  thau  in  the  nance 
^mer.  the  variations  extending  from  45  at  Aldershot  Sl0res- 
to54ij-  in  the  eastern  district,  with  an  average  of 
51* ; while  in  the  Royal  Engineers  they  range  from  50 
in  the  western  district  to  62  in  the  north-western,  with 
Mi  average  of  54*.  The  total  average  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  53  hoars. 

(6.)  In  Table  XV  III  the  range  is  very  slight.  The  (&•)  Other 
shortest  hours  worked  are  51,  and  the  highest  54*,  or,  tTS?' 
excluding  the  Royal  Engineers,  54.  The  average  is 


lii.luuiu'AKiSUiX  OP  PRIVATE  WITH  MUNI- 
CIPAL AND  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

^blee  similar  to  those  given  under  the  heading 
Wages,”  comparing  the  rates  paid  by  local  authorities 
and  by  private  employers  on  roads,  pavements,  and 
sewers,  and  in  gas  and  water  works,  could  not  be  obtained 
for  hours,  as  no  data  were  available  corresponding  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  of  wages  in  1886.  This  difficulty 
does  not,  however,  exist  in  the  case  of  the  building 
trades ; and  in  order  that  some  comparison  may  be 
made  between  private  employers  and  local  authorities 
with  regard  to  hours,  the  following  table  has  been  drawn 
up^esame  manner  as  Table  XI.  under  the  heading 


Nature 
and  extent 
of  informs- 


683.  XIX. — Table  showing  the  Means  of  Returns 
received  of  Number  of  Hours  worked  per  Week 
by  Persons  employed  by  Private  Firms  and  by 
Corporations  in  the  Building  Trades,  1891-2. 


Town. 

Class  of  Labour. 

Hours  worked 
per  Week. 

Em- 

Corpora- 

1.  Bolton  - - , 

Carpenters,  masons, 
bricklayers,  and 
painters. 

47* 

1 51* 

2.  Bradford  - 

Carpenters,  masons, 
1 and  bricklayers. 

48 

49* 

3.  Preston  - 

1 Carpenters  and 

plumbers. 

48* 

54* 

4.  Nottingham 

| Carpenters,  hviek- 
| layers,  plumbers, 

1 painters,  and 

bricklayers’  la- 
bourers. 

49 

53 

5,  Oldham 

1 Carpenters,  masons, 
I and  bricklayers. 

51 

49* 

Total 

49  j 

51* 

So  far  as  this  table  goes,  it  appears  that  the  General 
relation  between  wages  and  hours  unier  private  em-  “°i?hrc™rd 
ployers  and  corporations  respectively  tends  to  differ  to  private 
considerably.  Whereas  under  private  employers  the  djijmunl‘ 
tendency  appears  to  be  that  short  hours  and  low  wages  mlnmgo- 
or  long  hours  and  high  wages  should  go  together,  under  ment- 
corporations  the  reverse  is  the  case.  At  Oldham,  for 
instance,  where  the  highest  wages  are  paid  (see  Table  XI. 

— Wages)  the  hours  under  the  corporation  are  only  49*. 

At  Preston,  on  the  other  hand,  where  wages  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  other  towns,  they  amount 
to  54*.  Only  five  towns,  however,  altogether  are 
included  in  the  table,  and  it  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to 
generalise  from  so  slight  a basis.  The  range  of  varia- 
tions under  private  employers  is  from  47*  at  Bolton  to 
51  at  Oldham ; under  corporations  from  49*  at  Oldham 
and  Bradford  to  54*  at  Preston.  The  corresponding 
averages  are  49  and  51. 


(iii.)  EIGHT  HOURS’  DAY. 

684.  It  appears  from  the  returns  that  there  is  hut  Muni- 
little  experience  under  municipal  management  of  the 
system  of  eight  hours  work  a day.  The  experiment 
3H  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  (184.1  where  it  has  been  tried  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the 
comparatively  largo  towns.  Most  of  tbe  cases  where 
it  is  found  are  corporations  with  a population  of  100,000 
or  over ; and  the  rest,  though  not  falling  under  this 
category,  are  towns  of  a considerable  size,  such  as 
Halifax  and  Darweu.  Among  the  small  corporations 
and  local  boards  no  definite  mention  of  the  system  is 
made,  though  the  hours  in  some  cases  are  short  enough 
to  make  it  probable  that  it  has  been  practically 
adopted.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  eight  hours’ 
system  (where  it  has  been  introduced  at  all)  occurs 
only  in  the  gasworks  of  the  various  corporations.  This  is 
the  case  in  Birmingham,  Salford,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns.  It  is  foundin  a few  water- 
works, and  in  miscellaneous  departments  of  some  corpora- 
• tions.  Generally  speaking,  it  has,  as  at  Manchester,  been 
introdued  in  consequence  of  a petition  from  the  men. 
Very  few  of  the  returns  give  any  information  as 
to  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  system,  but 
it  is  probably  to  be  assumed  that  it  has  been  successful 
where  nothing  iR  stated  to  the  contrary.  At  Middle- 
ton,  however,  although  iii  ecevnber  1889,  the  gas 
stokers,  among  other  things,  requested  and  obtained 
the  establishment  of  an  eight  hours’  shift,  by  April 
1890,  they  asked  to  revert  to  the  old  system.  At 
Middlesbrough  the  gas  manager  Btates  that  the  men  do 
more  relative  work  under  the  eight  hours’  system  than 
when  working  twelve  hours  a day,  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decrease  in  absolute  returns,  it  costs  12 


per  cent.  more.  At  Newcastle,  on  the  other  hand,  there  [§  684.] 
is  a conspicuous  instance  of  the  successful  introduction 
of  tbc  system.  Nor  five  years,  it  is  stated,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  destroyed  pare  of  the  town  refuse  by  fire. 

The  operation  is  carried  on  in  furnaces  requiring 
pretty  constant  attention.  Nor  31  years  the  men 
worked  alternate  shifts  of  12  hours  each ; hut  in  the 
winter  of  1889,  a new  arrangement  was  made  on  the 
request  of  the  men,  of  three  shifts  of  eight  hours.  The 
result  was,  that  “ with  identically  the  same  furnaces, 

" the  amount  burnt  was  so  largely  increased  that  the 
“ cost  per  ton  was  slightly  reduced.” 

685.  An  eight  hours'  day  appears  to  have  been  emment 
adopted  in  some  cases  in  the  various  departments  of  empioy- 
Government  employment,  but  beyond  the  mere  state-  ™cnt- 
ment  of  honrs  no  information  was  given. 

686.  A memorandum  has  been  handed  in  to  tbe 
Commission  enumerating  certain  advantages  enjoyed  of  labour  in 
by  the  men  employed  in  Government  Dockyards.  It  Government 
appears  that  a pension  on  retirement  is  granted  to  the  ‘ oe  yard8, 
“established”  men,  and  those  on  the  “hired”  list 

receive  gratuities  on  discharge.  The  work  is  regular, 
and  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  under  favourable 
conditions.  When  this  is  not  the  case  extra  pay  is 
given.  Various  medical  and  educational  advantages 
are  enjoyed ; rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  men’s 
use,  and  canteens  exist  in  certain  yards  at  which  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  can  be  purchased. 


B.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


I.  Municipal  Employment. 

General  687.  Nearly  every  town  from  which  returns  have  been 
relations.  received  has  supplied  some  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  employers  and  employed.  It 
appears  from  tbe  data  thus  available  that  these  relations 
are  particularly  good.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  returns  express  the  opinions  of  only  one 
side,  the  employers',  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
biassed.  A large  number  of  corporations  answer 
simply,  “ None  ” to  the  question  in  the  Schedules  as 
to  the  disputes  that  have  oocurred.  Some,  however, 
give  more  explicit  evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling  said 
to  exist.  Thus  in  one  department  at  Birmingham 
‘ ‘ general  satisfaction  ” is  said  to  be  felt ; and  at  Burton- 
on- Trent  it  is  asserted  that  no  dispute  has  ever  occurred, 
the  men  having  always  been  dealt  with  fairly.  This  is 
also  the.  case  at  Grimsby,  while  at  Dundee  “ the  work- 
“ men  take  no  part  in  trade  disputes,  their  wages  being 
“ for  the  most  part  regulated  by  the  rates  paid  by  local 
“ contractors.”  It  may  be  noted  that  at  Barnsley, 
when  the  masons  employed  by  private  firms  struck, 
those  employed  by  the  Corporation  continued  work  on 
the  understanding  that  they  abode  by  the  results  of  the 
strike. 

So-cullcd  688.  The  signification  given  to  the  word  “ disputes  ” 
" disputes.”  in  the  returns  is  so  wide  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
cations  for  some  sort  of  classification.  • Under  this  term  are  in- 
increased  eluded  not  only  strikes,  or  even  snch  disputes  as  might 
wages,  &e.  lead  to  strikes,  but  dealings  between  employers  and 
employed,  such  as  applications  for  increased  pay  or 
shorter  hours,  however  well  received,  or  whatever  their 
results.  The  greater  number  of  the  so-called  disputes 
fall  under  this  head.  Such  applications  have  been 
made  at  Glossop,  Stalybridge,  Mossley,  Bath,  Eipon, 
and  several  smaller  towns.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  demands  made  have  been  granted,  whether  under 
protest  or  not ; but  at  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Lyme  Begis 
there  have  been  instances  of  refusal,  which  were  not, 
however,  followed  by  strikes.  “ Any  question,”  writes 
the  town  clerk  of  Dundee,  “ that  has  arisen  as  to  wages, 
“ honrs  of  labour,  times  of  payment,  &c.,  has  been  in- 
“ variably  settled  by  an  amicable  arrangement  ac- 
“ quiesced  in  by  both  employers  and  employed.”  This 
conciliatory  spirit  appears,  indeed,  to  be  very  widespread. 
Thus,  at  Newcastle,  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is 
described  as  follows : — “ In  case  of  grievance  or  desire 
1 ‘ for  rise  of  wages  they  (the  men)  are  expected  to  bring 
“ their  case  before  the  city  engineer,  who  either  deals 
“ with  it  at  once,  after  the  needful  inquiries,  or  lays  it 
“ before  the  committee  in  whose  charge  the  special 
“ matter  happens  to  be.  They  deal  carefully  with  the 
“ facts  laid  before  them,  and  if  the  decision  is  to  accede 
“ to  the  wishes  of  the  men,  that  ends  the  matter ; if  the 
“ decision  is  adverse,  then  the  men  are  called  before 


“ the  Committee,  and  state  their  own  case  either  per- 
“ sonally  or  through  their  Union  secretaries.  This 
“ mode  has  been  found  to  work  smoothly.”  The  London 
County  Council  states  that  “ it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
“ disputes  have  oocurred  between  the  Council  and  the 
“ persons  in  its  employment.  Representations  have 
“ from  time  to  time  been  made  by  various  classes  of 
“ servants,  and  these  have  all  been  carefully  considered, 

“ and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  hours  and 
“ conditions  of  work.” 

689.  Serious  disputes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  Strikes, 
a few  towns,  but  the  accounts  are  in  most  cases  so 
fragmentary  that  it  is  impossible  to  glean  from  them 
more  than  the  causes  and  general  results.  It  is  notice- 
able that  nearly  all  tbe  important  strikes  occurred  in 
the  gas  departments  of  the  different  towns.  The  causes 
arc  various,  but  the  most  usual  are  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  questions  connected  with 
Trade  Unionism. 

(a.)  A serious  dispute  at  Manchester  arose  from  certain  (a.)  In 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  bettor  conditions,  Oasuorls. 
and  was  immediately  caused  by  a refusal  to  work  with 
uon-unionists.  The  other  demands  were  conceded  by 
the  Corporation,  but  on  this  point  they  would  not  yield. 

In  consequence,  the  Stokers’  Union  ordered  the  men  in 
the  Salford  Corporation  Gasworks  to  come  out ; and, 
as  no  compromise  could  bo  effected,  men  were  eventu- 
ally obtained  from  a distance  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  formation  of  the  Gasworkers’  and  General  La- 
bourers’ Union  was  alleged  to  have  led  to  a strike  at 
Coventry  on  a question  of  wages  and  hours,  in  which 
the  men  had  no  real  grievance.  As  soon  as  the  tine 
state  of  things  was  understood  they  willingly  came 
back,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  they 
received  from  the  department.  At  Darwcn,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  men  demanded  certain  alterations  in 
wages  and  hours,  and,  though  the  Mayor  offered  the 
conditions  prevalent  at  either  Bolton  or  Blackburn, 
they  refused  so  persistently  that  new  men  were  imported 
by  the  Corporation.  Disputes  on  the  same  subjects  at 
Oldham  and  Mossley  were  won  by  the  men. 

( b .)  The  few  strikes  that  have  occurred  in  other  depart-  (4.)  /« 
ments  arose  in  every  case  on  some  question  of  the  con-  °^art. 
ditions  of  labour.  The  results  were  various.  In  some  meats. 
cases  the  Corporation  gave  in;  in  others  they  forced 
the  men  to  yield. 


II.  Government  Employment. 

690.  No  actual  disputes  are  recorded  under  Govern-  General 
menc  employment,  but  applications  for  increase  of  pay,  relatl0ns 
&c..  have  occurred  in  almost  every  department.  These 
appear  to  have  been  generally  conceded. 
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SUMMARIES  APPENDIX  H„  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP  LABOUR. 

C.  COMPARISON  OP  private  with  hhnicipal  and  government 
employment  as  to  efficiency  and  cost. 


I.  Municipal  Employment. 

691.  A considerable  number  of  the  returns, 


which  is  that  nf  th«  n T !,eu'u'u£>  among  returns  is  that  there  is  no  ‘difference  as  to  efficiency 


Another  opinion  frequently  met  with  in  the  [§Bfl2.] 
Neutral 
opinions. 


1*0  the  quoswon  as  to  the.  comparative  Somo  consider  that  the  question  depends  on  me 
aUC!  1?''lv!lte  management,  that  they  respective  ability  of  the  managers  or  the  men  employed  • 
wl?i  r mo  ”°?  having  the  necessary  data  on  and  others  that  it  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  work! 

7* Sinkm °LherSl,a?aiu'  BimiPly  offer  the  current  work  of  a town  it  is  generally  held  that 
hilt  Management  is  more  efficient,  pMjo  management  is  superior;  for  the  erection  of 

s7RiPms  tt  l1!  comparative  cost  of  the  two  buildings  and  other  large  works  where  wide  experience 
however  e^iidnv  tLof  ger  ”nPbf‘'  of  tha  returns,  extensive  plant  are  necessary  the  contract  system 
howcvei , consider  that  municipal  management  is  is  to  be  preferred.  J 

superior,  both  as  to  efficiency  and  cost,  to  private  «a<j  nr  r , , 

control.  The  Chichester  clerk  goes  so  for  as  to  stoto  tJSL  ?/  tbe  *«"  record  an  opinion  in 

that  “ the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  nrofitaWe^eat  ^ f I?  ,°  Pf‘vato  ra*hex' 1 tha11  Public  management,  it  is 
“ obtaiiied  when  work  is  done  Ij  those  tothe  employ  sSorSf  their  T"™  D rm?_.fbrIard , arffUmei  l„tB  ,iu 
or  the  corporation:  the  reverse  whon  . 


Opinions 
in  favour  of 
manage- 


_r  „ i _ * v-  >*■="•  By  some  the  absence  of  the  ™ent- 

contract.”  ‘in  many  cases  this  opinion  ?«  ole_“ent  of  self-interest  is  mentioned  as  a serious  draw- 


back to  the  success  of  work  done  under  municipal 
control.  “ A private  firm,”  writes  the  clerk  of 
Oswaldtwistle,  “ is  obliged  to  adopt  measures  to  secure 
efficiency  and  a profit,  while  there  is  no  such  existing 
motive  in  a board  or  corporation,  at  least  not 
“ necessarily."  Others  argue  that  the  members  of  a 
corporation  do  not  possess  the  varied  experience  of  a 
In  the  return  fromrWeHti"  FnrHeii.iel  contractor,  while  a large  number  of  small  toiras  complain 

“ there  is  no  sub  eouh-n  eh^  ?^1  7 argn5?  that  of  tbe  of  special  plant.  Itis  further  contended  that 

“ scamped  work  in  order  to  bringV K? Sta”  of  ^ 0pei'tte  haTfu11?  aS3;^*110  ™rk 

The  work  also,  it  is  said,  costs  infinitely  less  in^renairs  ^LoVim?/0-  b°dy  +■  -member  of  a board  or  cor- 
™?  vtar  is  upheld  bjJ  seveml  corpoLI™  7SK  CSpoS P °°  “ta  " S°PP"“ 

agam  argue  that  tho  responsibility  of  municipal  bodies  Jf  , 7 ^ a • , 

to  the  ratepayers  and  the  strict  audit  of  accounts  ensure  * ' A iew  suggestions  made  in  the  returns  for  the 

work  being  done  better  and  at  less  cost  under  public  better  conduct  of  municipal  enterprises  may  con- 

management;  while  in  one  case  the  same  result  is  y be  appended  here.  The  town  clerk  of 

-L-u-  n-  -a  at.  - . - Kirkheaton  complains  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  1 

rural  districts  in  obtaining  a sufficient  number  of  able  1 
men  to  form  a board,  and  adds  that  the  result  is  that 

. ,aa  ..aaavaa  rrurn.  uuuer  uuoiic  places  are  “kept  back  and  not  encouraged  to 

management  has  actually  been  carried  out  with  «reater  ‘',adv“lce  with  the  times.”  He  advises,  therefore, 

efficiency  and  at  less  cost  are  also  occasionally  adduced  that  all  small  districts  should  be  amalgamated  and 

Thus,  at  Howden.it  is  stated  that  “the  scavenging  work®d  district  councils.  Complaint  is  made  by 

“ which  was  until  last  June  done  by  a contractor  was  two  cierks  that  the  officers  are  so  much  at  the  mercy  of 

“ not  well  done,  the  result  being  that  this  Board’have  the  local  authorities  as  to  be  afraid  to  discharge  their 

“ employed  a man  to  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  duties  honestly.  One,  therefore,  suggests  a right  of 

the  surveyor,  with  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  appeal  to  a larger  area;  the  other  considers  that 

“ wort  nnrl  n.  on,.;*. oc7  - ..  omcorg  should,  not  be  removable  except  for  misconduct 

or  incompetency ; and  recommends  a right  of  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  further  advises  the 


without  any  information  as  to  the°gromd7on  wh^hTt 
is  bnsed.  Arguments  are,  however,  brought  forward  in 
support  of  it  • by  a few  corporations.  Thus  the 
Birmingham  town  clerk  writes  that  “ profitableness  is 
increased  by  being  able  to  borrow  money  on  the 
„ Publlc  /ate8  f°r  the  purpose  of  new  works  at  less 
interest  than  people  care  to  invest  on  share  capital. 

l the  return  from  Wsot.  TT«»(V«.,aI  .•  __ 5 ,, 


attributed  to  the  fact  that  “ public  management  often 
looks  to  the  future,  while  private  management  some- 
times  ignores  the  future  and  looks  only  for  present 
returns.  ’ Instances  in  which  work  under  public 


Various 
snscestions 
■with  regard 


granting  of  a pension  to  incapacitated  officers  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  one  incentive  to 
dishonesty. 


II.  Government  Employment. 


ti  work  and  a saving-  of  about  25 1.  per  annum  in  the 
“ cost  and  the  Fleetwood  town  clerk  quotes  the  case 
of  a private  contractor  refusing  to  tender  for  a new 
highway  “ owing  to  the  commissioners  being  able  to  do 
“ the  work  with  greater  efficiency  and  at  less  cost.” 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  opinions  given  in  the 
returns  are  biassed  by  the  position  of  the  clerks.  The 
town  clerk  of  Croydon,  indeed,  while  declaring  himself 
in  favour  of  municipal  management,  adds  that 
“ contractors  probably  hold  a different  opinion.”  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  view  is  held  that  public  695.  The  returns  of  Government  employment  state  in 
work,  though  more  efficient,  is  considerably  more  several  instances  that  no  data  exist  for  drawing  a 

c°s%  and  often  slower.  In  some,  this  is  ascribed  to  comparison  with  private  management;  or  sometimes 

the  deliberate  adoption  ofa  policy  of  philanthropy.  In  that  the  question  is  inapplicable,  as  the  work  done  is 

the  Chelsea  "Vestry,  e.g.,  there  is  a “tacit  under-  of  a kind  not  canned  on  in  the  general  trade.  The 

" standing  that  employment  shall  be  given  to  the  answers,  however,  that  have  been  received  are  practi- 

“ parishioners  first,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  fittest  cally  unanimous.  In  the  return  from  the  Chatham 

“ and  best  men,”  while  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Bethnal  Dockyard  it  is  stated  that  work  done  by  contractors  is 

’ ’ ' — : — 1 “"”n1 efficiency  to  that  done  in  the  yard ; but  all  the 


.nd  Govern- 


Green  old  men  are  employed  who  wonlcf  otherwise  have 
to  go  the  workhouse ; and  the  work  is  therefore  done 
more  slowly  than  would  be  the  case  under  a contractor. 
Even  where  the  cost  of  municipal  undertakings  is 
accounted  for  by  no  such  reason,  certain  considerations 
are  urged  which  may  be  set  against  the  increased 
expense.  That  it  is  compensated,  or  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  by  the  increased  efficiency  is  contended  ii 


others  agree  that  Government  work  is  more  efficient 
than  that  done  under  private  management,  though  it  is 
often  more  costly.  In  two  instances  a reason  is 
brought  forward  for  this  conclusion.  In  the  return 
from  the  Inspection  Department,  "Woolwich,  tho 
increased  efficiency  is  ascribed  to  the  facts  that 
Government  shops  are  not  subject  to  competition  for 


several  of  the  returns.  The  town  clerk  ofAbersychan  low  prices  or  bent  upon  making  a profit,  and  that, 
uses  a similar  argument  when  he  writes  that  ‘ * when  therefore,  more  care  and  better  material  can  be  used 
“ "work  is  done  by  contract  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article.  Hence,  though 
“ it  is  generally  at  the  cost  of  efficiency,  unless  very  dearer  at  first,  it  is  more  durable,  and  therefore  more 
“ rigid  supervision  is  exercised;  the  cost  of  such  profitable  in  the  long  run.  _ In  the  Ordnance  Stores 
supervision  frequently  being  equal  to  if  not  in  excess  Department,  at  Portsmouth,  it  is  asserted  that  the  men 


“ of  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  two  methods. 
Others  again  urge  that  “'profit  is  not  considered,”  the 
object  of  municipal  work  being  not  profit  making  but 
the  general  good  of  the  public.  It  is  therefore 
contended  that  though  no  pecuniary  gain  is  made,  a 
benefit  accrues  to  the  community  in  the  form  of 
reduced  rates,  gas,  &c.,  at  cost  price,  which  is  of 
greater  value. 


employed  “ are  from  their  training,  after  having  served 
“ some  time  in  the  Department,  specially  qualified  for 
“ carrying  out  the  work  required.”  Their  work  is 
therefore  said  to  be  more  efficient  aud  profitable  than 
that  done  for  the  Department  by  contract. 

Geoefkey  Deage, 

Secretary. 
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NOTE. 

In  accordance  with  a Resolution  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a Summary  of  the 
Evidence  (oral  and  written)  received  by  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  Employment  of  Women.  This 
Evidence  includes 


A.  INFORMATION  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

1.  The  Seventeen  Reports  drawn  up  by  the  four  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners. 

2.  The  Evidence  given  before  the  three  Committees  of  the  Commission,  and  also  before  the  Commission 

Sitting  as  a Whole. 

3.  The  Answers  to  the  Sohedules  of  Questions. 

4.  The  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed. 

5.  Summaries  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission. 

6.  Certain  other  Documents  handed  in  or  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  but  not  printed  with  the  above 

7.  Further  Correspondence  on  certain  subjects. 


B.  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

8.  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1891  and  1892. 

9.  Returns  of  Wages  published  between  1830  and  1886  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

10.  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on  Trade  Unions.  Fifth  Report,  1891. 

11.  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1889, 1890,  and  1891. 

12.  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating  System. 


0.  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM  GENERAL  SOURCES. 

13.  Certain  Non-official  Publications  bearing  on  the  subject,  including  Reviews,  Pamphlets,  Reports  of 
Women’s  Associations,  &c. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  group  together  all  the  information  received  under  certain  specifio  heads  following 
in  mn.in  outline  those  adopted  in  the  summaries  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time 
the  instructions  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  the  information 
has  been  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  out  clearly,  (i)  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  men  and  women, 
fii)  the  alleged  grievances  of  women,  (iii)  the  effects  of  women’s  industrial  employment  on  their  health,  morality, 
and  the  home.  Further  sections  have  been  added  with  regard  to  trade  disputes  and  trade  organisations. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  deal  with  the  information  collected  by  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  in  the  other  summaries,  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  information. 
The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committees  of  the  Commission, _ the  majority  of  whom  were  employers  or 
trade  union  officials,  showed  a knowledge  of  the  trade  not  only  in  their  own  locality  but  also  in  the  whole  area 
embraced  by  the  union,  as  well  as  some  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  labour  as  a whole.  The  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  sitting  as  a whole  bore  in  a still  greater  degree  on  general  questions  connected 
with  labour.  It  was  therefore  usually  possible  to  give  from  the  evidence  itself  any  generalisation  or  con- 
clusions arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information  collected  by  the  four  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners 
referred  for  the  most  part  to  special  districts,  and  hence  consisted  more  often  of  a great  number  of  particular 
facts  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  in  certain  localities.  While  in  some  cases  generalisations  were  made 
and  conclusions  were  drawn  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  work  in  certain  special  districts  or  in  certain  parts 
of  an  industry,  there  were  very  few  on  the  general  questions  connected  with  the  employment  of  women  as  a whole. 
Hence  in  an  attempt  to  group  and  arrange  all  the  facts,  with  a view  to  bringing  out  the  more  salient  points 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  a certain  amount  of 
generalisation  and  deduction  from  the  facts  given.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  section  on  Wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

[In  all  case ? of  foot-notes  to  tfat  text  where  reference,  is  made  to  pages  only,  the  Reports 
of  the  four  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  are  referred  to.  Where  reference  is  made  to 
other  sources  of  information  the  title  of  the  volunvi  or  document  is  quoted. — 0.  D. ] 

A.  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 


GENERAL  QUESTION  OP  LOWNESS  OF 
WOMEN’S  WAGES. 

696.  The  following  tables  show  the  means  of  the 
returns  of  wages  earned  by  women  and  girls  in  different 
industries  and  in  different  districts,  collected  by  the 
Lady  Assistant  Commissioners.  These  means  are  in 
some  cases  probably  not  far  from  true  averages,  but  in 

0. ther  cases  they  diverge.  In  the  summarised  tables 
(I.-VII.),  the  wage  estimate  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  wages  given  in  the  detailed  tables.  The  nature 
of  the  return  in  the  latter  tables  and  the  method  by 
which  the  means  were  determined  is  in  each  case 
indicated  in  the  Remarks. 

1.  Table  showing  Average  Rates  of  Women’s  and 

Gibes’  Wages  in  Factories  and  Workshops  in 
various  industries,  1891-2.* 

(Arranged  in  descending  order.) 


Shop  Assistants  (1)  - ! 

Printing  (including  map-  | 
printing)  (2).. 

Straw-lint  making  (3) 
Barmaids,  waitresses, 

manageresses,  and  book- 
keepers in  hotels  (1). 
Cotton  industry 
Shirt  and  collar  manufac- 
ture (4). 

Boot  and  shoe  industry 
Milliners,  dressmakers,  and 
mantle-makers  (l). 

Hosiery  (including  fancy 
hosiery). 

Rubber  works  and  brush- 
making. 

Carpet  industry  - - j 

Watch  and  jewellery 
Silk  aiul  poplin 
Tailoring  - - 

Laundresses  (1) 

Linen,  jute,  and  flax  - 
Woollen  industry  - 
Tinplate,  iron,  tin-stamping, 
iron  enamel,  enamel,  and  j 
slate  enamel  works  at  the  • 
pit  brow  anil  in  brickyards.; 
Miscellaneous  trades  (5)  - j 

Worsted  trade  - - ; 

Miscellaneous  clothing  - i 

Umbrella  trade  - - j 


Iron  and  steel  trades 

Book-binding,  book-folding, 
book-sewing,  &e. 

Lead,  match,  and  colour 

Trades  connected  with 
manufacture  of  food. 

Fustian  and  velvet  cutting  - 

Shoddy  and  flock  manufac- 

Sack-making,  rope-making, 
and  rag-picking. 

Straw  plaiting 


j Detailed  tables, 
paragraphs  710-718. 


II.  Table  showing  the  Fluctuations  of  Means  of 
Returns  collected  in  different  Districts.* 

Arithmetic  Mean  of 

District.  Mean  Wages  per 

Week  collected. 


..  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
!.  South  Scotland  - 
1.  Leicester 
I.  London 

i.  Glasgow  and  District 
i.  Huddersfield 
Halifax  - 
5.  England 
l.  North  Scotland 
).  Leeds 
1.  Yorkshire 
l.  Scotland 

i.  West  England 
I.  Manchester 

j.  West  Scotland 
5.  Bristol 

'.  Bradford 
1.  East  Scotland  - 
).  Wales 
).  Birmingham 
I.  Midlauds 

!.  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
I.  Ireland 


Estimates  obtained  from  the  detailed  tables(puragmplis  710-718).  ft  has 
been  round  impossible  to  attempt  anyadequate  explanation  of  the  lliictun- 
tions  of  wttResm  various  districts  because  very  little  information  on  the 
subject  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners.  Thatsoma 
of  the  duel  centres  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  textile  industry  come 
at  or  near  the  head  of  the  list  is  not.  surprising,  since  that  industry  is  in 
many  places  better  piud  and  better  organised  than  most  others  in 
which  women  are  engaged,  and  it  employs,  moreover,  a larger  number 
of  persons  than  perhaps  any  othor.  It  appears  probable  that  the  low 
wages  of  such  towns  as  Bristol  and  Liverpool  is  accounted  for  by  the 
tact  that  they  are  ports  with  a vast  miscellaneous  population,  in  which 
there  is  a demand  for  all  sorts  of  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  labour, 
and  in  which  there  is  a large  nmount  of  home-work.  The  very  large 
number  of  women  workers,  both  married  and  unmarried,  in  Birming- 
ham, and  the  practically  unskilled  eliaracterof  the  mechanical  work 
on  which  they  are  employed  ra  the  factories,  may  also  account  for  the 
low  waxes  in  that  town.  It  is  stated  that  the  very  low  wages  paid  m 
many  industries  .to  women  in  Wales  are  attributed  by  most  of  those 
who  offered  opinions  on  the  sublet  t to  the  small  choice  of  employment. 
The  supply  of  labour  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  A number  of  country 
hands,  the  daughters  of  farmers,  slate  quarrymen,  and  miners,  compete 
for  employment  with  the  daughters  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  the 

town.  “ Any  new  opening in  a factory  is  stormed  with 

applicants,  and  the  managers  can  really  fix  the  wages  with  almost 
arbitrary  power.  It  is  only  when  some  skill  is  required,  and  tho  hands 
have  become  trained,  that  a rise  in  wages  lias  been  obtained.”  p.  242. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  mean  of  the  estimated 
wages  earned  by  women  and  girls  in  all  industries  from 
which  information  has  been  received  is  11s.  5 d.  This 

is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  returns  of  wages  paid 
to  women  and  girls  in  the  23  chief  industries  in  which 
they  are  employed,  handed  in  to  the  Commission  by 
Mr.  Giffen.  According  to  these  statistics,  151,263  women 
earn  an  average  wage  of  12s.  8 d.,  48,772  girls  an  average 
of  7s. ; together  earning  an  average  wage  of  1 Is.  3Jd. 
It  is,  however,  a significant  fact  that  the  mean  of  the 
returns  of  wages  in  the  so-called  “sweated”  trades, 
which  was  obtained  from  details  given  in  the  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System, 
was  estimated  at  12s.(')  The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears 
to  be,  not  that  the  wages  paid  in  so-called  “ sweated  ” trades 
are  high,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  women’s  wages  are 
low.  A glance  at  the  first  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  in 
only  15  out  of  all  the  trades  in  which  women  are  employed, 
and  concerning  which  evidence  has  been  obtained,  does  the 
mean  of  the  returns  collected  rise  above  11s.  5 d. ; in  the  very 
great  majorityof  trades,  therefore,  women  do  not  even  receive 
so  low  a wage  as  is  represented  by  the  meun  in  all  industries. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  13  out  of  those  15  trades  (-) 
in  which  the  estimate  is  over — in  some  cases  considerably 
over— 11s.  5 d.,  the  mean  of  the  wages  of  women  workers  in 
certain  places  or  in  certain  lower  branches  of  the  trade  do 
not  amount  to  that  sum.  In  the  remaining  industries 
(those  in  which  the  mean  is  below  1 Is.  ad.)  the  wages  of 
many  sections  of  workers  are  exceedingly  low.  This  can  be 
seen  by  the  detailed  tables  appended  to  the  end  of  the 


wages  section  of  the  mean  of  the  returns  collected  from 
the  several  departments  of  the  various  industries  in  different 
districts.  Thus  even  in  the  textile  trade  the  mean  for 
woollen  spinners  is  7s.  (id.  per  week  in  Leeds,  and  6s.  in 
Ireland,  and  for  workers  in  a worsted  factory  at.  Ayr  only 
os.  10rf.  For  spike  nail  makers  in  Worcestershire  the 
mean  amounted  to  4s.  (id.,  and  for  those  engaged  in  rope 
teazing  and  sack  sewing  in  London  and  Scotland  it 
ranged  from  4s.  ltd.  to  3s.  In  straw-plaiting  at  Luton 
the  weekly  earnings  were  estimated  at  -Is.  (id.,  and  the 
hourly  earnings  at  yd. ; while  in  “sprigging  ” embroidery 
at  Donegal  the  wages  of  “ hundreds  of  people  ” were 
stated  to  range  from  2d.  to  (Id.  a day,  and  the  weekly 
wage  to  average  2s.  Ud.(:j  Such  means  of  the  returns 
collected  are,  of  course,  only  of  the  nature  of  rough 
estimate,  but,  as  such,  they  yield  a striking  conclusion, 
further  illustrations  were  contained  in  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners’ accounts  of  visits  to  or  interviews  with  individual 
workers,  and  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Lords'  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System.  Tlius  a woman 
in  the  hosiery  trade  receives  'Ad.  for  “turning  off  and 
seaming  feet  of  a dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  She  can  make 
10  dozen  in  one  week,  which  is  equivalent  to  2s.  (id.” 
Another  woman  seams  men’s  socks  for  eight  to  nine  hours 
daily  at  4Ad.  per  dozen.  Her  average  earnings  are  2 id. 
per  day  or  Is.  lid.  per  week.  In  the  lace  trade  a woman 
was  found  beading  frilling  at  2id.-3id.  per  dozen  yards. 
She  could  bead  3.j  yards  in  an  hour,  and  by  “neglecting 
her  home  ” she  could  earn  3s.  a week.(') 


DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  WAGES  AND  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  MEN.  AND  WOMEN. 

III.  Table  showing  the  Comparison  between  the  Means  of  the  Returns  collected  for  Men*  and  Wo 
in  those  Trades  in  which  both  are  employed,  1890-2. 


Trade. 

Mean  of  the 
Returns  collected 
for  Women  and 

(Weekly  Wages). 

Mean  of  the 
Returns  collected 
for  Men 

(Weekly  Wages). 

Reference. 

Printing  - 

Cotton  industry 
Boot  and  shoe  industry 
Hosiery  - 
Carpet  industry  - 
Silk  (and  poplin) 

Jute  ..... 
Tailoring  - 

Woollen  industry 

Potteries  .... 

Chemical  trades 

Nail  and  chain  trades  ... 

Mat-making  - 

•Total  in  all  industries  from  which  I 
information  has  been  obtained  - ) 

*.  d. 
IS  u 
IB  0 
13  4 
12  7 
12  4 
12  2 
II  U 
11  8 

7 0 
11  6 

si  B(') 

25  11  0 

24  2 0 

25  SI  (•) 
25  8 0 

34  ot 
28  11) 

U Jin 
28  10 
St  8 
18  10 
16  10 

Table  I.— Reports  011  the  Conditions  of  Labour  in  various 
Industries,  pp.  4, 5. 

Table  I.-|uunm.ry,  Group  C..  Part  II.,  Section  400. 

T»We  L-Summary,’ Group  C.,'Part  I.','sretinn;!i4.t''l°,'‘ 

Table  I.  -Summary!  Group  C.‘,  Part  L,’ Section  :ti!b 



Appendix  E.— Summary,  Group  A.,  Part  II.,  .Section  10 
Table  I.— Summary.  Group  O.,  Part  II.,  Section  421. 

. — 

Average  wages  in  certain  selected  oecu-^ 
pations,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Giffen  (H)  ^ 

(Women) 
12  8 
(Girls) 

24  7 

Average  rate  of  men's  wages  94  per  cent,  above  average  rale  of 
women's  wages  (excluding  domestic  servants). 

* The  wages  of  men  in  the  specific  industries  referred  to  in  this  table  w 
the  sources  of  information  were,  therefore,  more  easily  accessible  than  in  the 
similar  to  that  employed  with  regard  to  women's  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  shop 
The  labour  involved  in  drawing  up  the  table  would  have  been  enormously  increased 
followed  in  determining  the  means,  and  in  view  of  these  facts  it  has  not  been  thought  r 
been  already  given,  to  some  extent,  in  the  detailed  tables  in  the  summaries  themselves, 
t This  figure  refers  only  to  a special  class  of. workers. 

"I  This  avern ge  was  determ  '"ed^y  a^rocess^  exactly  similar  to  that  already  adopted  in  the  detaih 


of  the  wages  of  women.  The  m 

" “ information  was  derived  from  tile  same  sour 

giving  a detailed  explanation  of  the  meth 
*-  ’o  so.  Moreover,  this  explanation  I 


led  wherever  possible. 


suits  given  in  the  summaries. 


'*■  id.,  and  that  given  by  the  Boot  and  Shoo  Operatives  is  22s.  fit/.  The 
'or  Leicester  and  Aberdeen  (given  by  the  operatives)  and  divided  by  three  to 
Moments  were  given  in  which  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain 


between  these  re 
specified  limits.  ' The  i 


It  ugini 

0 'I 

0 The  average  given  by  the  Boot 
finishers)  is  27s. 
to  the  average  foi 

(*)  Seven  statements  ..........  

each  ease  and  finally  the  mean  taken  of  the  whole. 

0 Mr.  Southwell  stated  that  wages  ranged  from  32*.  to  85*.  The  arithmetic  mean  was  taken 
result  and  the  average  given  by  the  Aberdeen  Carpet  Weavers’  Association. 

(*)  The  number  or  hours  worked  on  an  average  in  Scotland  (Section  S-tl)  is  581,  and  the  mean 
mean  weekly  wage  of  21 *.  id.  Tiie  hourly  rate  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  is  also  5tf.  The  liu 
taken  as  typical  of  the  whole. 

0 It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  represents  the  wage  of  men  alone  or  me  

lower  in  1801  than  in  18SG  (sec  Table  IV.).  The  latter  has.  therefore,  been  assumed  to  be  the  ease. 

(»)  See  Tables  of  Wages  handed  in  by  Mr.  Giffen.  The  average  applies  to  38  selected  occupations,  hut  tliov 

Gillen's  evidence,  as  representative  of  industries  us  a whole.  The  average  refers  to  III  ' • ' 

rates  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  paid  at  the  present  time,  (dee  Mr.  Gillen’s 


ten  in  paragraph  17.  Board, 

■s  of  riveters,  clickers,  and 
ults  (f.e„  Sts.  lit/.)  was  added 
rithmetic  mean  was  taken  in 
ean  then  taken  between  this 


41)  taWe  of  w< 


is  obtained  from  the  details 

„ c of  the  House  of  Lords 

appointed  to  investigate  the  "sweating  system.”  With  few  exceptions 
the  returns  of  wages  in  the  various  industries  are  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  those  gi von  in  the  tables  obtained  from  thu  reports  issued  by  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners ; and  the  mean  of  these  returns  given  above 
(12a.)  is  higher  than  that  obtained  from  those  tables  (11s.  5d.l.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  results  in  the  above  table  may  to  a certain  extent 
serve  to  corroborate  those  already  obtained.  ‘Where  they  do  not  agree 
the  difference  would  appear  to  Iio  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
means  in  this  table  are  determined  solely  (except  in  the  case  of  thu  tailor- 
ing trade  in  London)  from  statements  made  by  individual  witnesses, 
and  frequently  apply  only  to  certain  more  highly-paid  classes  of  labour 
under  consideration;  whereas  t ' '' 


“ii(t088tlltr'  If  11,0  formor’ lheu  ,liB  » ««  would  be 
upalions,  hut  they  may  be  taken,  according  to  Mr. 
1885,  which  was  one  of  depressed  trade,  but  these 
co  before  the  Commission  Sitting  as  a Whole.) 

which  are  thus  considerably  higher  than  the  means  already  obtained 
m other  eases  (e.g.,  ir.  tho  bul  lonliole- making  industry  of  London)  daily 
rather  than  weekly  wages  have  boon  given,  the  latter  having  been  ,».i.. 
ciliated  from  the  former  on  the  basis  of  six  davs'  work  a week,  and  tins 
fact  may  account  for  the  high  rate  in  these  instaura-s.  1 11  some  industries 
tiie  results  obtained  from  tho  two  sources  agree,  or  differ  but  slightly 
In  the  tailoring  trade  of  .Walsall  for  instance,  the  given  Xels 
12*.  7«.,  while  that  previously  obtained  was  12*.;  anil  in  tho  saddlery 
and  harness  trade  the  two  rates  weie  respectively  «».  Ho/,  and  Ins.  Id. 
I11  the  nail-makmg  industry  the  mean  given  above  is  5*.  Grf.,  and  the 
maximum  rate  was  stated  10  be  11*.  !W.  In  the  tables  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  tho  Lady  Sub- Commissioners  the  mean  for  hand  nail 

makors  was  given  as  10*.,  and  that  for  > — 

0 i.e.,  with  tlio  exception  of  barmaids  1 
tailed  tables  of  waxes,  np. 20-21. 

(>)  Detailed  tables  of  wages,  pp.  487-101,  infra. 
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69".  (a.)  It  lias  been  already  seen  that  the  mean  of  the 
returns  of  weekly  wages  for  women  and  girls  in  all 
industries  from  which  information  has  been  obtained  is 
11s.  5 d.  It  aji pears  from  the  above  table  that  the  average 
, weekly  wage  of  men  is  2-1s.  7 d.*  The  difference  in 
remuneration  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  kind  of  work.  The  average  wage  of  man  is  cal- 
culated as  far  as  possible  upon  a basis  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  number  of  industries  in  which  men 
are  employed,  and  this  includes  a number  of  the  best 
paid,  best  organised,  and  most  highly  skilled  trades  such 
as  mining  and  engineering,  for  which  women  are  phy- 
sically unfitted.  The  mean  of  the  returns  collected  for 
women  is  determined  from  a far  smaller  number  of  trades. 
These  include  a certain  proportion  which  are  also  common 
to  men,  but  women’s  work  is  to  a large  extent  confined  to 
the  unskilled,  unorganised,  and  ill-paid  industries.  In  the 
case  of  those  industries  in  which  both  men  and  women  are 
employed,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  i3  also 
partly  explained  by  the  same  cause,  difference  in  the  kind 
of  work.  Except  in  a few  branches  of  the  textile  trade, 
it  is  very  unusual  to  find  men  and  women  employed  in 
exactly  the  same  part  of  any  industry.  Under  the  present 
system  of  subdivision  of  labour,  there  is  a constant 
tendency  towards  the  appropriation  of  the  heavier  and 
more  highly  skilled— and  therefore  better  paid — portions 
of  the  work  by  the  men,  while  the  easier,  lighter,  and 
more  mechanical — and  therefore  worse  paid — portions  are 
left  over  for  the  women.  A good  deal  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this  was  given  by  various  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Commission  and  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commis- 
sioners, with  reference  to  tlie  textile  and  other  industries, 
and  in  the  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions  in  the 
miscellaneous  trades  of  Group  C.,  with  reference  to 
cabinet-making,  hosiery,  brush-making,  printing,  book- 
binding, boot'  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  tobacco  and 
snuff-making. (')  The  different  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women  in  the  textile  industries  were  almost  always 
accounted  for  by  the  men  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
different.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives’  Association  in 
Lancashire,  which  comprises  districts  in  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  stated  that  the  wages  of  the  women 
were  not  quite  so  high  as  the  men,  as  their  work  was  “ not 
quite  so  heavy A wool  and  worsted  cloth  manufac- 
turer at  Huddersfield  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the 
wages  of  the  two  sexes  by  the  fact  that"  the  women  weavers 
“ get  the  simpler,  cheaper  kind  of  work,  the  men  get  the 
“ more  complicated  kind.”(:l)  Very  often  the  difference 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  work  itself  as  in  the  inability  of 
the  women  to  perform  some  necessary  process  connected 
with  it.  Thus  a male  weaver  from  Yorkshire  explained 
that  women  could  not  “ tunc,”  i.c.,  keep  in  repair,  their 
looms,  and  their  wages  wove  less  as  someone  else  had  to 
lie  paid  to  do  it  for  them.  In  silk  picking  “they  are 
compelled  to  have  the  aiii  of  the  men,”  in  wool  combing 
they  “ cannot  tend  and  clean  machinery.’’^)  At  a 
carpet  mill  in  Halifax,  and  in  a printing  house  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  men  and  women  did  the  same  work,  a 
member  of  the  firm  explained  that  the  women  required 
assistance  in  the  heavier  part  of  the  work.  In  the  comb- 
cutting  department  in  a vulcanite  factory  where  the  men’s 
wages  arc  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  women’s,  “ the 
“ men’s  work  requires  more  skill,  and  they  also  sharpen 
“ their  tools.”(:’)  From  these  facts  arises  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  comparison  between  the  wages  of  men 
and  women.  Any  conclusion  which  does  nos  take  them 
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into  account  is  necessarily  fallacious.  As,  however  th 
work  performed  is  usually  either  altogether  or  n’artlv 
different  in  kind,  there  are  no  certain  data  for 'coat 
parison. 

(b.)  But  though  it  appeared  that  in  most  cases  wa^es  a \ 
are  different  because  the  work  is  different  or  inferior  in 
amount  or  quality,  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that  s>lnH'1""1 
women  are  not  merely  paid  a different  amount,  but  tliev 
are  paid  at  a different  rate.  Not  only  do  they  equitably  m':/e,r'e 
receive  less  wages  for  less  or  inferior  work,  but  these  would  csl‘ml"ii- 
aupear  in  most  cases  to  be  estimated  by  a different  standard 
■Ihus:  from  Table  III.  men’s  wages  are  seen  to  lie 
nearly  twice  as  good  as  women’s  in  those  industries  in 
which  they  arc  commonly  employed.  Nor  does  an 
examination  of  the  details  of  this  table  mentioned  above 
throw  any  light  upon  the  great  difference  of  remuneration 
in  these  trades.  A Huddersfield  weaver  stated  that  in 
his  district  the  women  weavers  did  exactly  the  same 
work  as  the  men,  but  were  paid  at  a different  rate. 

He  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  “tune”  their 
looms,  but  he  considered  that  2b  per  cent,  “would  he 
“ ample”  to  pay  “not  only  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
“ ‘ tuning,’  but  would  also  pay  the  capitalist  for  the 
“ diminished  product  of  the  loom.”  The  women’s  wa<*es 
however,  were  from  15  to  50  percent,  less  than  the  men’s.(‘j 
At  Ayr  it  was  noted  that  women  had  been  taking  the 
place  of  the  men  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
warping  departments  in  tweed  and  shawl  mills,  and  that 
they  were  doing  work  for  11s.  or  12s.  a week  for  which 
the  men  were  formerly  paid  22s.  to  2Ss.  Though  it  was 
stated  that  the  women  did  not  produce  quite  so  much,  and 
they  required  some  assistance,  this  hardly  explains  such  an 
inequality  in  wages. (-)  A Huddersfield  woollen  cloth 

manufacturer  was  asked,  “ Supposing  a woman  was 
“ working  at  precisely  the  same  work  as  the  men.  would 
“ there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  paid?”  “There 
“ would  be,  I think,  roundly  20  per  cent,”  was  his 
reply. (:l)  A silk  manufacturer  also  stated  that  though  the 
women  usually  did  lighter  kinds  of  work  for  less  wages, 
when  they  happened  to  do  similar  work  they  did  it  at 
“ about  half  the  price  paid  to  the  men.”  The  plea  so 
often  given  to  account  for  the  difference  in  wages  in  work 
that  “ women  require  assistance  in  the  heavier  parts,” 
scarcely  seems  adequate  to  account  for  the  difference  of 
38  j)er  cent,  paid  in  the  wages  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Halifax  Carpet  Factory.(')  In  the  printing  house  before 
mentioned,  the  rate  of  pay  to  women  was  4£d.  and  to  men 
6jfd.  per  1,000  words.  The  employer  reckoned  that  Id. 
would  cover  the  extra  labour  involved  in  assisting  the 
women,  so  l£d.  or  184  per  cent,  would  represent  the 
difference  in  rate,  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  assistance. 

Men  tailors,  an  employer  stated,  were  usually  engaged  for 
certain  skilled  work  which  the  women  could  not  do,  hut 
even  when  both  sexes  were  employed  on  the  same  work,  he 
had  “ no  hesitation  in  saying  that  women  are  paid  at  a 
lower  rate.”  This  was  also  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  journeymen  tailors.  (3)  In  a certain  branch  of  brush- 
making, it  was  observed  that  in  the  same  work  the  women 
received  9d.  where  the  men  received  Is.  An  employer  in 
the  Glasgow  potteries  owned  that  though  women’s  work 
was  slightly  different,  they  were  paid  at  a lower  rate.(s) 
Evidence  was  also  given  in  the  nail  and  chain  trade 
that  the  women,  although  doing  the  same  work  as  the  men, 
received  only  about  half  as  much  wages.(?)  From  the 
foregoing  evidence — and  similar  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied— it  may  be  gathered  that  the  difference  in  wages  of 
men  and  women  in  industries  in  which  they  are  both 
employed  is  not  wholly  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
nature,  amount,  or  quality  of  the  work  performed,  nor  by 
the  extra  assistance  sometimes  necessary.  It  appears  then 
that  a deeper  reason  must  be  found  to  account  wholly  for 
the  lowness  of  women’s  wages.  Such  lowness  is  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  women  have  a practical  monopoly 
of  some  of  the  most  unskilled  and  worst-paid  industries, 
and  do  the  easier  and  lighter  branches  in  those  trades  in 
which  men  and  women  are  both  employed  together,  while 
women’s  work  is  for  some  reasons  inferior  in  quantity  or 
quality.  The  evidence  obtained  on  tlie  subject  pointed 
to  the  additional  conclusion  that  even  when  all  this  is 
taken  into  account,  women  are  paid  at  a lower  rate,  and 
their  wages  are  estimated  by  a different  standard.  And 
though  not  equally  fevident  in  those  industries  in  which 
only  womeu  are  employed,  because  there  arc  no  data  for 
comparison,  the  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  that  the 
miserably  low  wages  that  are  often  received  are  due 
largely  to  the  same  cause.  But  there  is  one  notable 
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•a"  (» )]  exception  to  this  rule,  the  weaving  industry  of  Lancashire, 
“ ' ‘ and  to  a certain  extent  of  Yorkshire.  A representative  of 
the  Northern  Counties’  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Weavers  states  that  men  earn  no  more  than  women,  the 
highest  wages  for  adults  of  either  sex  being  28s.  or  80s., 
and  the  lowest  12s.  In  Yorkshire  the  custom  appeared  to 
vary,  at  Huddersfield  the  women  were  paid  on  a lower 
scale,  at  Bradford  it  was  the  same  as  the  men’s.(')  The 
explanation  of  the  equal  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  weavers 
of  both  sexes  in  Lancashire  and  Bradford  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  women  weavers,  who  are  in  a great 
majority  in  both  districts,  make  up  a large  part  of  the 
men’s  unions.  They  form  two-thirds  of  the  association  in 
the  first  case  and  nearly  three-quarters  in  the  second. (■) 


COMPETITION  BETWEEN  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Extent  of  698.  Tire  extent  and  nature  of  the  competition  between 
U'Sran  0n  men  mid  "'omen  has  already  been  partially  dealt  with  in 
Bcn and  the  last  paragraph.  In  certain  trades, such  as  engineering 
Tonen.  0P  millinery,  for  which  one  or  other  sex  is  obviously  unfitted, 
the  question  does  not  arise.  In  many  other  industries,  as 
has  been  shown,  in  which  both  sexes  are  employed,  custom 
and  expediency  have  relegated  certain  more  difficult  or 
heavier  branches  to  one  sex,  and  other  easier  and  lighter 
branches  to  the  other.  Where,  however,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  not  very  clearly  drawn,  as  in  the  tailoring  trade, 
or  where  women  are  trying  to  work  their  way  into  more 
skilled  and  better  paid  departments,  hitherto  monopolised 
by  the  men,  friction  appeared  to  arise.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  those  comparatively  few  industries  such  as  weaving,  in 
which  exactly  the  same  work  is  done  by  the  men  and  the 
women.  Thus  in  Yorkshire  we  find  “ weaving  and  wool 
“ combing  are  the  two  branches  of  the  textile  manufacture 
“ in  which  women  compete  largely  with  men.  In  most 
“ other  branches  the  work  is  recognised  as  belonging 
“ exclusively  to  one  or  the  other.”f)  In  Lancashire  the 
greater  part  of  the  spinning  is  the  monopoly  of  the  men, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners  contains  18,926  members  who  are  all  males.  It 
was  observed  that  the  “ ring  and  throstle  ” spinning,  in 
which  women  were  employed,  competed  “ slightly  ” with 
the  “ mule  spinning  ” of  the  men.  The  different  conditions 
required  by  the  former  process,  however,  render  it  unlikely 
that  the  women  will  replace  the  men  to  any  serious 
extent. f)  In  the  jute  and  flax  industry  of  the  north,  and  in 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  men  and  women 
do  not  compete  with  each  other,  as  spinning  and  weaving 
proper  are  mostly  confined  to  the  women.  Carpet  weaving 
is  the  only  branch  in  which  men  are  employed  in  the 
western  district,  and  even  then  they  are  employed  exclusively 
on  hand  looms.  At  Arbroath  there  are  also  a few  male 
weavers  in  the  flax  manufactories.  Nor  is  there  much 
competition  in  the  woollen  industry  in  the  south  either,  for 
there  spinning  is  performed  solely  by  the  men,  and  weaving 
for  the  most  part  by  the  women. (’’)  The  extent  to  which 
women  as  well  as  men  are  employed  in  other  industries  can 
be  estimated  in  some  measure  by  the  Answers  to  the 
Schedules  of  Questions.  It  appears  that  the  great  majority 
of  employers  in  Group  C.,  which  comprises  all  the 
miscellaneous  industries  in  which  women  chiefly  work, 
employ  some  proportion  of  female  labour.  In  122  answers, 
the  number  of  women  employed  is  said  to  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  number  of  men.  Excluding  the  73 
answers  which  come  from  the  textile  trades,  17  come  from 
tobacco,  16  from  clothing,  9 from,  printing  and  book- 
binding, 5 from  potteries,  and  one  each  from  the  rope 
spinning  and  baking  trades.^)  There  are  many  other 
answers  in  which  the  number  of  women  employed  is  said 
to  be  at  least  half  the  number  of  men.  In  the  industries 
comprised  under  Groups  A.  and  B.,  women  are  only 
employed  in  the  nail  and  chain  and  nut  and  bolt  trades ; 
in  canal  boats ; and  also  to  a certain  extent  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  especially  in  Lancashire  and  Cornwall. (•) 

•Sen"  "f  The  most  salient  points  that  arose  in  connection  with 

li.i  That  the  wide  question  of  the  competition  of  men  and  women 
rir«nle  may  he  briefly  summarised  thus.  The  men  object  to  the 
competition  of  women  on  two  grounds.  Women,  they 
complained,  encroach  upon  their  trades  and  tend  to  push 
them  out  of  employment.  Not  only  are  they  liable  to  be 
thus  displaced,  but  the  competition  of  women’s  labour, 
being  cheaper,  tends  to  pull  down  their  rate  of  wages. 
This,  they  assert,  happens  in  two  ways : Either  the  women 
do  the  same  work  at  a lower  price,  or  they  do  more  un- 
skilled work  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  It  appears  that 


(•)  (1  mnii  A..  Minutes,  t'ol.  I..  Vilkiiisnn,  1IB4-SB 
Downing,  (sl  Summary.  Group  C’„  Part  1 

(:l)  i>.  ion.  (*)  Digest.  I.,  Group  0„  p.  10;  Reports,  p 
Ll>7.  sill.  (“)  Answers  to  Schedules  lit  Questions,  ( 
(■)  Digests  of  Evidence.  Groups  A and  B. 


the  men  try  and  protect  themselves,  either  by  adopting  [§609.] 
an  altogether  unfriendly  attitude  and  endeavouring  to 
exclude  women  entirely  from  certain  trades  or  branches  of 
trades  through  Trade  Union  rules,  &c.,  or  by  trying  to 
raise  the  rate  of  women’s  wages  for  similar  work  to*  a level 
with  their  own. 


(a.)  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  competition  of 
women  in  various  trades,  more  especially  in  the  Yorkshire 
weaving  and  in  the  tailoring  trades— where  the  pressure  is 
very  acute— illusi.’ates  all  these  points.  That  women  were 
supplanting  men  by  cheaper  labour  was  a bitter  complaint 
on  all  sides  where  the  work  of  the  two  sexes  tends  to 
overlap.  The  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  Power  Loom 
Weavers’  Associations  state  respectively,  that  “ women  do 
the  same  work  as  the  men.  Men  are  being  displaced,”  and 
that  “women  have  for  some  time  been  driving  men  out  of 

the  trade  on  account  of  less  wages.”(’)  “ We  have  scores, 
“ I may  say  hundreds,  of  able-bodied  men,  good  weavers, 
“ walking  the  streets,”  said  a male  weaver,  “in  the 
“ Huddersfield  district,  who  cannot  get  employment 
“ m consequence  of  women’s  labour.’’  At  Bradford*  equal 
rates  of  wages  arethe  custom,  while  at  Huddersfield  women 
are  paid  less;  and  it  appeared  that  the  competition  for 
work  is  most  acute  in  the  hitter  district.  But  the  other 
grievance,  that  this  cheap  female  labour  tends  to  bring 
down  the  men’s  wages,  is  brought  forward  on  all  hands. 
At  Huddersfield,  it  was  asserted  that  “ men  are  offered 
women’s  wages  now,”  and  “unfortunately”  many  have 
accepted  those  terms,  as  it  was  a choice  of  no’  work 
at  all  or  work  at  the  “women’s  statement. ’’f)  In  the 
same  way  representatives  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire Power  Loom  Weaving  Association  stated  that  weavers 
received  lower  wages  than  any  other  class  connected  with 
the  industry,  because  they  alone  suffer  from  competition 
with  female  lahour.f)  Although  the  rate  of  wages  is 
the  same  for  both  sexes  in  Bradford  and  Batley,  the  very- 
low  wages  of  the  weavers  in  those  districts,  e.g.,  18s.  -id. 
and  10s.  to  12s„  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  is  larger  there  than  in  any  other 
Yorkshire  towns.  They  form  three-quarters  of  the  weavers’ 
association.!4)  Why  wages  are  reduced  by  the  competition 
of  women  in  the  textile  industries  in  Yorkshire  to  so  much 
larger  an  extent  than  in  Lancashire  was  partially  explained 
by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  Y’ork  shire  male  weavers  con- 
cerning organisation.  Only  one-sixteenth  of  the  weavers 
in  the  West  Riding,  he  said,  were  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  attributed  this  largely  to  the  preponderance  of 
women,  who  do  not  care  to  subscribe  as  they  are  always 
intending  to  leave  the  mills  when  they  are  married. f')  In 
Lancashire  not  only  are  the  male  cotton  weavers  much 
better  organised  than  the  male  woollen  weavers  in  York- 
shire, but  the  women  are  as  well  organised  as  the  men.(fl) 
As  far  as  that  evidence  from  Yorkshire  is  concerned,  it  at 
least  supported  these  two  conclusions  in  connection  with 
the  competition  of  men  and  women.  “Where  women 
predominate  largely,  men  are  working  at  the  women’s 
wage/’f)  “The  tendency  with  all  employers  is  to  sub- 
stitute women’s  labour  for  that  of  men,  and  some  have 
entirely  done  so.”(s) 

(6.)  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  employment  of  women 
in  the  tailoring  trade  varies  in  different  places.  Speaking 
generally-,  women  are  far  more  extensively  employed  in  the 
lower  branch  trade,  which  consists  mainly  in  “ ready-made  ” 
clothes,  and  is  largely  sweated,  than  in  the  upper  brandies 
of  the  trade,  which  consists  chiefly  of  “ bespoke  goods  ” 
and  “customers’  work,”  the  best  part  of  which  is  done  by 
hand  on  the  premises  by  men  tailors.  There  are,  however, 
infinite  varieties  of  grades  and  classes  of  shops  in  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  the  subdivision  of  labour  is  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  persons  spend  their  lives  in  sewing 
on  buttons.  In  many  places,  however,  women  arc  employed 
in  the  “ bespoke  ” trade,  or  in  certain  of  its  less  skilled 
parts  ; it  is  also  partially  sweated,  especially  in  its  lower 
branches.  Thus  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
neither  sweating,  nor  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
work  done  by  women,  depends  absolutely  on  the  “ higher  ” 
or  “lower”  parts  of  the  trade.  This  was  also  shown  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee 
on  the  Sweating  System  and  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners^9)  There  was  a consensus  of  opinion  amongst, 
journeymen  tailors  that  the  extensive  employment  of  women 
in  “ lower  class  trade  has  a tendency  to  lower  wages.  Of 
“ course  if  an  employer  can  get  n woman  to  make  trousers 
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[§699  (6.)]  “ or  10Ad.,  he  will  not  employ  a man  to  make  them  for 
“ 2s.  9d.  or  3s.”  A memberof  the  executive  council  of  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Tailors  complained  that  women  turned 
out  the  men,  because  they  did  24s.  worth  of  work  for  14s. 
The  disputes  that  occur  in  this  trade  illustrate  the  constant 
struggle  that  competition  causes  between  the  women  who 
are  trying  to  fight  their  wav  into  the  better  paid  and  more 
skilled  branches  of  a trade,  and  the  men  who  desire  to 
exclude  them.  (*)  In  Glasgow  the  two  departments  in  which 
women  compete  with  men  are  vest  making  and  trouser 
making,  but  this  is  only  in  the  second-class,  third-class,  and 
lower  grade  shops.  In  first-class  shops,  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  “customers’  work”  which  requires  a high - 
standard  of  skill  as  regards  cut  and  finish,  women  are 
never  employed,  except  occasionally  on  vests  which  are 
given  out  to  home  workers.  Vest  making  is  the  branch  of 
the  trade  which,  it  is  said,  women  can  most  easily  take  up 
when  they  are  allowed  to  do  so.  As  they  “ take  the  vests 
“ at  the  employers'  own  terms,  while  men  insist  on  being 
“ paid  at  the  union  rates,  the  result  is  that  vest  making 
“ has  become  the  chief  plank  by  which  women  are  being 
“ floated  into  the  trade.”  In  third-class  and  lower  grade 
shops  the  women  have  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them- 
selves most  of  the  vest  making,  and  a great  part  of  the 
trouser  making.  In  the  second-class  shops,  however,  the 
struggle  appears  to  be  still  going  on.f5) 
tc.)  Miscel-  (e.)  In  the  printing  trade  in  Edinburgh  there  is  a good 
trades ! d eal  of  jealousy  of  the  women  compositors  who  were 

introduced  during  the  men’s  strike  in  1872  for  a 51  hours’ 
week.  As  they  work  at  a lower  rate  than  the  men  they  are 
considered  to  furnish  a standing  obstacle  to  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  men  for  an  advance  in  wages.  The  compe- 
tition, however,  is  limited,  because  the  physical  disabilities 
of  women  prevent  their  taking  up  the  heavier  branches  of  the 
trade.  It  was  further  stated  by  an  employer  that  women 
rarely  remain  long  enough  in  the  trade  to  learn  the  most 
skilled  work.p)  Bitter  complaints  were  made  by  male 
representatives  of  the  chain  and  nail  industry  aa  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  competition  of  women  on  the  rate  of 
wages.  They  were  paid,  it  was  asserted,  at  a lower  rate, 
and  the  tendency  was  for  this  rate  to  become  general. 
The  Lady  Sub- Commissioner  who  subsequently  invested 
this  industry  did  not  think  that  this  point  was  clear.f) 
A wharf  and  barge  labourer  objected  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  such  rough  work  as  bottle  washing,  sacking 
and  bag  making,  because  it  “ threw  the  men  out  of  work  ” 
and  “lowered  wages.”  Similar  complaints  came  from  the 
hosiery  trade.(s)  Another  occasion  for  the  displacement 
of  male  by  female  labour  was  stated  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  labour-saving  machinery.  The  man  who  pre- 
viously performed  the  process  by  hand  is,  it  is  said, 
supplanted  by  the  girl  who  can  tend  the  machine  at  a 
low  rate  of  pay.  This  amounts  simply  to  the  substitution 
of  cheaper  unskilled  labour  for  dearer  skilled  labour.  In 
the  watch  trade  at  Coventry  the  introduction  of  women’s 
l abour  was  opposed  by  the  men  for  the  first  five  years,  but 
the  women  now  enter  very  little  into  direct  competition 
with  them,  as  the  skilled  work  is  for  the  most  part  done  by 
the  men.  The  hand  work  for  which  men  were  formerly 
paid  about  18s.  a week  is  now  done  by  women  with 
machinery  for  about  12s.  (6)  Similar  instances  were  noted 
in  the  pottery  and  pipe  factories  at  Glasgow.  Plates  which 
were  once  made  by  hand  labour  by  the  men  are  now  made 
very  cheaply  by  the  girls  with  the  aid  of  a machine  called 
the  “jolly.”  It  was  observed  that  except  in  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  watch  trade  attempts  to  promote 
women  to  skilled  work  have  failed.  They  seem  to  prefer 
mechanical  work  which  requires  little  attention  to  skilled 
work  which  requires  a great  deal  more.  An  employer  at 
the  potteries  stated  that  he  had  long  been  anxious  to 
educate  women  workers  in  the  more  highly  skilled  decora- 
tive departments  of  the  trade,  for  which  he  thought  they 
would  he  quite  capable.  He  was  willing,  moreover,  to  pay 
them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  men.  But  all  his  efforts  had 
been  hitherto  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  latter. 
This  last  statement,  however,  was  contradicted  by  the 
manager  of  the  works.  (') 

Attitudo  of  700.  The  attitude  of  the  men  or  of  their  unions  to  the 
«®  ’oppose  competition  of  cheap  women’s  labour  in  many  of  the  cases 
female  described  above  appears  from  the  evidence  to  be  one  of 
together!'  “^compromising  opposition.  This  is  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  Potters’  Union  in  Glasgow,  the  Typographical 
Society,  the  Operative  Pearl  Button  and  Stud  Worker 
Protection  Society.  By  rule  21  of  the  latter  any  member 
who  either  teaches  a woman  any  part  of  the  trade  or  works 
in  the  same  shop  with  a woman  shall  be  fined. f)  Mr. 


(l)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  iVol.  II.,  Iveir,  14,800-2;  Gall,  83,207;  Gordon. 
15.311-25.  (*)  Pi'.  267-9.  <*)  p.  801.  (<)  Group  A.,  Digest,  Vol.  II., 

PP-  55-57 ; Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  574,  Miss  Orme.  (s)  Group  B.,  Digest, 

sy  # jzzm&sr*  ™- n-  - * <■>  >■ 


Gordon,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Master  Tailors’ 
Association,  complained  of  the  great  opposition  offered  bv 
the  Amalgamated  Society  to  the  employment  of  women 
tailors — who,  he  affirmed,  were  given  the  less  skilled  work 
at  lower  wages.  He  instanced  a strike  that  had  occurred 
on  account  of  the  employment  of  two  tailoresses.  The 
union  would  not  allow  its  members  to  return  unless  a 
guarantee  was  given  that  no  work  should  be  “ given  out  ” 
and  no  woman  employed  except  in  machining.  He  further 
stated  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  women  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  trade,  as  in  the  busy  season  they 
suffered  from  a dearth  of  men.  The  menrefuse  to  take 
apprentices,  and  the  employers  need  some  other  supply  of 
labour  to  take  the  place  of  boys.  In  his  opinion  the  plain 
sewing  part  should  be  allotted  to  the  women,  and  the 
highly  skilled  part  to  the  men.(')  The  rules  of  the  Scottish 
National  Operatives  Tailors’  Society  contain  a clause  by 
which  members  are  forbidden  to  assist  a woman  in  work 
connected  with  the  trade.  A change  of  attitude,  however 
has  been  observed  amongst  the  men  in  this  society  in  the 
last  two  years.  Their  opposition  is  now  not  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  but  to  their  employment  at  a lower  rate 
of  wages.  At  a conference  in  1892  a resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  “ it  be  an  instruction  to  the  N.E.C.  to 
initiate  a movement  for  the  organisation  of  the  female 
workers  in  our  trade,  the  funds  of  our  society  to  be 
responsible  for  the  initiatory  expenses.”  Steps  in  this 
direction  have  been  taken. (2)  At  Liverpool  also  the  Trades 
Council  assisted  the  formation  of  a Tailoresses  and  Coat 
Makers’  Union  on  the  occasion  of  a strike.f)  The  women 
were  also  supported  by  the  Manchester  Tailors  and  Pressers’ 
■Society.  A male  weaver  from  Yorkshire  stated  that  he 
believed  there  had  been  for  some  time  “ a growing  feeling 
" that  if  women  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  men, 
“ their  wages  should  be  the  same/'f)  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  if  women  were  paid  at  equal  rates  for  the  same  work 
as  the  men,  a great  deal  of  the  opposition  of  the  latter  would 
disappear.  Though  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  in  any  industiy  tends  to  limit  the  chance  of  the 
individual  of  employment,  if  all  are  competing  on  equal 
terms  there  is  no  real  grievance.  One  witness  was  willing 
to  admit  the  woman’s  “right  to  live.”  “The  great 
difficulty,”  said  a weaver  who  was  advocating  equal  pay- 
ment for  equal  work,  “that  the  men  fear  is  that  the 
employer  will  force  the  rate  of  men’s  wages  down  to  the 
women’s,  not  that  the  women’s  will  be  raised  to  the 
men’s. ’’f)  The  experience  of  the  textile  .industries  in 
Yorkshire  gives  some  grounds  for  this  apprehension.  But 
where  this  result  does  not  occur,  equal  wages  to  both  sexes 
for  equal  work  is  obviously  desirable. 

701.  Though  an  equal  rate  of  wages  would  be  anuninixed 
advantage  to  the  woman  worker  who  secured  employment, 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  extent  of  the  employment  of 
women  is,  it  appears,  not  so  unquestionable.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  absolute  superiority  of  men’s  labour  would 
come  in.  Though  there  may  he  many  women  workers  who 
do  as  good  or  better  work  than  men,  speaking  generally,  it 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  men  from  their  greater  physical 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  are  more  profitable 
workers  than  women.  The  question  is  often  rather  one  of 
quantity  than  quality.  The  superior  strength  of  a man 
enables  him  to  produce  a larger  output.  In  the  textile 
and  other  industries  he  can  perform  certain  necessary 
mechanical  operations  in  which  women  have  to  seek 
assistance.  He  is  also  less  liable  than  the  woman  to 
interruptions  of  a domestic  character  or  from  ill-health,  and 
is  therefore  presumably  more  regular.  A larger  output, 
from  whatever  cause,  means  a larger  return  to  the  employer 
on  the  capital  sunk  in  plant  and  machinery.  Hence  on 
economic  grounds,  if  a man  and  a woman  compete  for 
certain  work,  for  which  the  rate  of  pay  to  both  sexes  is 
equal,  the  preference  will  probably  be  given  to  the  man. 
“ When  the  time  comes  that  I have  to  pay  females  the 
“ same  price  as  males,  I shall  have  no  females,”  was  the 
remark  of  an  employer  in  the  nail  and  chain  industry 
which  was  quoted  by  a male  worker  in  reference  to  this 
question. (6)  This  apprehension  appeared  to  prevail 
amongst  the  tailoresses  of  Glasgow.  It  was  observed 
“ what  women  chiefly  fear  is  that  any  agitation  on  the 
“ • part  of  the  men  for  the  payment  of  equal  rates  to  women 
“ workers  might  result  in  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  from 
“ the  trade.  The  general  opinion  among  the  more  intelli- 
“ gent  and  experienced  female  operatives  . . • seems 

“ to  be  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  for  the  women  to 
“ aim  at  a time  log  of  their  own,  which  would  give  not 
“ equal  rates,  but  a partial  re-adjustment  of  the  dis- 
“ crepancy  that  now  exists  between  their  rates  and  those 


(')  Group  C.,  Digest,  Vol  II.,p.32;  Minutes,  15,371, 15,431.  (»)  P-269. 
(3)  p.  70.  («)  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I„  Gee,  4961.  (*)  GroupC., 

Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Gee,  4961.  (6)  Group  A.,  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  Juggins, 
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r§ 701*1  “ of  the  men,  at  least  until  altered  conditions  allow  of  a 
“ woman’s  obtaining  the  same  training  and  skill  as  are 
“ possessed  by  the  men  workers,  and  being  admitted  to 
“ first-class  shops  and  all  the  branches  of  the  trade. 
“ Opinion  is,  however,  much  divided  on  the  point.”}1) 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  evidence  the  absolute  or 
relative  superiority  of  the  work  of  men  over  that  of  women, 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement 
on  the  subject,  owing  to  the  contradictory  nature  of  the 
evidence.  Thus  a Huddersfield  employer  said  “ good  men 
weavers  will  do  even  more  than  good  women  weavers,”  while 
a representative  of  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Weavers  was  of  opinion  that  “ a female  is 
as  good  a weaver  as  a man,  in  fact  in  most  cases  better.”}2) 
A woollen  manufacturer  in  Scotland  stated  that  when 
men  and  women  were  employed  in  weaving  at  the  same 
rate,  “the  woman  makes  more  money  as  she  is  more 
“ dexterous.”  On  the  other  hand  the  secretary  of  the 
Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers’  Association  in  North 
Lancashire  said  that  although  a good  woman  weaver 
would  earn  as  much  as  “ many  a good  male,  weaver,”  yet, 
“ upon  the  whole,  the  balance  ” would  be  slightly  on  the 
side  of  the  men.  “ Men  are  capable  of  more  continuous 
“ exertion  than  women,  and  they  are  stronger1  no  doubt.”}3) 
In  the  fustian  velvet-cutting  department,  it  was  stated 
that  men  and  women  were  “paid at  the  same  rate,  but 
“ men  earn  about  twice  as  much  as  women,  because  of 
“ their  greater  strength.”}4)  An  employer  at  the  Glasgow 
potteries  preferred  men  workers  on  account  of  their  greater 
strength  and  “ steadiness  of  attendance.”}5)  The  evidence 
from  Glasgow  distinctly  supported  the  view  that  men’s 
labour  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  women’s.  The  decay  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  that  district  was  largely  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  weaving  was  there  entirely  confined  to 
women.  “ It  is  generally  believed  in  Glasgow  that  the 
“ proportion  of  men  workers  is  an  immense  advantage  for 
“ the  English  manufacturer,  the  men’s  continuity  at  their 
“ work,  their  greater  physical  strength,  their  ability  to 
“ keep  the  machinery  in  order  . . . all  combine,  it  is 
“ asserted,  to  give  a higher  standard  of  application  and 
“ production  in  Lancashire  than  in  Scotland,  where  the 
“ trade  suffers  from  general  causes  which  affect  women 
“ workers.”}8)  Thus  in  spite  of  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence,  it  appears  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above 


expresses  a general  truth.  In  so  far  as  the  causes  which  [5  701.] 
tend  towards  the  superiority  of  men’s  labour  do  not 
operate,  men  and  women  would  stand  an  equal  chance  of 
employment  on  similar  work  at  a similar  rate  of  pay.  But 
in  so  far  as  they  do  operate,  women  are  at  a disadvantage 
as  compared  with  men  in  the  race  for  employment  at  an 
equal  wage.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  apparently  no 
doubt  that  the  standard  of  an  equal  rate  of  pay  for  both 
sexes  should  be  the  one  which  should  be  approximated  to. 

If,  however,  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  case  of  women  could  be 
so  adjusted  as  recommended  by  the  tailoresses  at  Glasgow 
as  to  allow  roughly  for  the  superiority  of  men’s  labour, 
the  equality  between  the  two  sexes  would  be  more  real, 
and  the  rate  of  pay  would  express  the  “economic  value” 
of  the  work.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  women’s  wage 
would  then  be  estimated  by  a different  standard  to  the 
men’s,  and  that  under  the  specious  plea  “ inferiority,” 
either  of  quantity  or  quality,  a far  larger  amount  would 
be  deducted  than  is  equitably  attributable  to  that  cause. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  second  section  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  this  is  what  has  so  frequently  happened. 

702.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  competition  of  Effect  of 
men  in  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  has  a “menand 
tendency  to  raise  the  rate  of  women’s  wages.  On  the  other  women  in 
hand,  various  instances  have  already  been  given  of  the  emolov'ment 
almost  invariable  tendency  of  the  competition  of  women  in  upon  their 
the  same  industries  as  the  men  to  lower  the.  rate  of  the  wa*®?  re.\ 
men’s  wages.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  speclTeyi 
such  factors  as  organisation  and  skill  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  chief  textiles  may  be  taken  to  represent,  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned,  the  skilled  and  well  organised 
industries.  It  will  be  seen  in  Table  VI.  (line  4)  that 
between  1860  and  1891  the  mean  of  the  returns  of 
women’s  wages  in  the  cotton,  hosiery,  woollen,  and 
worsted  trades  have  increased  as  much  as  42  per  cent., 
although  the  cotton  industry,  in  which  the  rise  has  been 
most  marked  and  in  which  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  women  are  employed,  is  only  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  other  industries.  The  extent  of 
the  increase  in  wages  in  these  industries  can  be  estimated 
by  comparison  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  other  industries 
in  the  same  period,  which  is  given  in  the  same  table. 


IV.  Table  showing  the  Mean  of  the  Returns  of  Wages  collected  for  Men,  and  for  Men  and  Boys,  i 
1860,  and  1891,0  compared  with  the  Average  Wages  in  1886. 


1849. 

186' 

0-1. 

1886. 

1891. 

Industry. 

M.», 

Men  and 
Boys. 

Me,. 

Men  and 
Boys. 

Men. 

Men  and 
Boys. 

Men. 

Men  andj 

Remiirks.}*) 

1.  Cotton  (») 

a.  d. 
18  5 

a.  d. 
13  4 

a.  d. 
22  0 

s.  d. 
13  11 

s.  d. 
25  3 ' 

a.  d. 
17  S 

3.  d.  ' 

25  11 

s.  d. 

Men  and  Boys,  1891  = 17/8 

2.  Hosiery 

- 

- 

18  8 

12  0 

24  5 

16  11 

25  9 

- 

..  „ 17/10 

3.  Carpet  - - 

- 

- ' 

25  6 

15  6 

26  7 

17  5 

33  6 

- 

„ „ 21/2 

4.  Woollen 

14  7 

12  8 

23  6 

14  4 

23  2 

15  10 

- 

20  9 

Men  only,  1891  = 30/4 

5.  Cotton, Hosiery,  and] 
Woollen  - -/ 

- 

13  5 

16  8 

- 

18  9 

jf  Wages  published  between  1830  and  1888.  Reports  < 

sn  and  boys  together  tor  1801  in  the  cotton,  hosiery,  carpet,  and  silk  industries,  and  in 

they  increased  at  the  same  rate  between  1886  and  1891  as  the  wages  of  men  alone,  and  those  

nptlon  that  thoy  increased  at  the  _ same  rate  as  those  of  men  and  boys  together.^  N.B.— ' Where  daily 


Wages  issued  by  the  Board  of 

incs  and  quarries,  wr ' — 1 

d those  of  men  nlon 

— r.  N.B.— ' Where  da 

weak.  (J)  The  nearest  year  for  Manchester  (3rd  column]  w 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


V.  Table  showing;  the  Mean  of  the  Returns  of  Wages  collected  for  Women  in  Certain  Industripb 
Years  1860-1  and  1891  (’)  0 (*),  and  the  Average  Wages  earned  in  the  Corresponding  Industries  in  iHSf 


Sic  Sl  ill 
danl  lij 


1860-1. 

1886.- 

1891. 

Indus!  ry. 

Women. 

Women 

Girls. 

Women. 

Women 

Girls. 

Women. 

Women 

Girls. 

. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

1.  Cotton  Industry  - 

— 

9 9 

15  3 

11  0 

— 

13  4 

2.  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  - 

— 

9 10 

12  6 

9 0 

— 

13  3 

3.  Hosiery  - - - 

[18S 

7 10 

0.] 

11  6 

9 10 

12  7 

4.  Carpet  Industry  - 

11  1 

9 0 

12  4 

5.  [(-j  Kidderminster] 

15  3 
[185c 

11  6 
-62.1 

11  0 

6.  (*)  Silk  and  Poplin 

— | 7 11 

[1859-61.] 

10  1 

7 10 

12  2 

7.  (*)  Linen,  Jute,  &c. 

— 

8 6 

9 3 

7 0 

11  6 

— 

8.  Woollen  Industry 

9 8 

8 8 

13  8 

10  4 

- 

11  4 

9.  Worsted  Industry 

10  1 

7 0 

11  11 

9 O 

10  2 

10.  Book-folding,  Book-sewing, 
&c. 

8 5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 8 

11.  (5)  Potteries 

— 

9 6 

— 

— 

- 

9 5 

12.  Tobacco,  &c.,  manufacture 

- 

6 3 

- 

- 

8 11 

13.  (s)  Rope  making 

- 

10  5 

- 

- 

- 

• 8 0 

14.  (2)  Shoddy  and  Flock 
manufacture. 

8 0 

~ 

- 

- 

7 6 

The  nearest  year  obtainable  for 
the  period  1860-1  for  Not- 
tingham was  1866. 


The  nearest  year  obtainable  for 
Dundee  was  1868.  The 
average  for  1886  refer  to 
jute  and  linen  only. 

The  averages  from  Halifax  and 
Dewsbury  used  in  the  first 
columns  are  for  1868  and  for 
Batley  1866. 

The  average  in  Halifax  referred 
to  the  year  1866. 


The  average  in  the  2nd  column 
refers  to  the  period  1860-3. 

The  average  in  the  2nd  column 
refers  to  the  period  1857-60. 

The  average  in  the  2nd  column 
refers  to  the  period  1860-74. 

The  average  in  the  2nd  column 
refers  to  the  period  1880. 


Reports,  and  from  Api 

(“)  Evidence  was  al__  

and  among  thestraw-hat  maclii 
(3)  It  was  not  always  quite  cl 
accurately  as  possible. 


d of  Trade  from  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners’ 
ry  trade,  the  umbrella  covering  trade  (Scotland), 


m and  girls  together,  but  the  division  has  been  made  as 


VI.  Summary  of  Results  of  above  Table 

. 

Industries. 

Mean  of  the 

Estimates ; 
1860-1. 
Women  and 
Girls.  j 

Mean  of  the 

Averages  ; 
1886. 

Women  and 
Girls.* 

Mean  of  the 

Estimates ; 
1891. 

Women  and 
Girls. 

Percentage 
of  increase  in 
first  two 
periods. 

Percentage 
of  increase  in 
last  two  I 

Percentage 
of  increase  in 

period. 

Industries  numbered  6,  7,  9 
Industries  numbered  5,  11,  12,  IS,  14 
Industries  numbered  2,  5,  9,  1 1,  12, 13, 14 
Industries  1,  3,  8-  ... 

s.  d. 

7 10 

8 11 
8 9 

7 11 
10  5 

s.  d. 

8 11 
9 9 
12  5 

19°/o 

—27  . 

9°/o 

427. 

* 1 1 may  l ie  not  wl  Min  1 1 lie  average  wage  fc 
ridenco  given  before  the  Commission  Sitlin 
cans  for  women  and  girls  together. 


•omen  nnd  girls  in  the  year  1886,  ir 
is  a Whole,  is  12s.  M.  for  women  a 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  WOMEN’S  WAGES. 

. The  following  table  summarises  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  question  of  the  wages  earned  by  women. 

VII.  Table  summarising  Results  of  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  VI. 

A.  Men’s  Wages.* 


Industries. 

1 

Mean  of  the  Estimates 
given  in  Table  IV. 
(Weekly  Wages). 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Increase. 

1860-1. 

1890-1. 

1.  Hosiery  and  Carpet  ... 

2.  Cotton  . ..  - 

3.  Cotton,  Hosiery,  and  Woollen 

4.  Cotton,  Hosiery,  Carpet,  Woollen 

s.  d. 

21'  5 
24  9 

s.  d. 
29  7 
25  11 

27  4 

28  10’- 

34% 

187. 

27-67. 

177. 

[§Voi] 
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B.  Wages  op  Women  and  Girls. 


Industries. 

Mean  of  the 
Estimates  given.  1 
in  Table  V,  j 

Per- 

centage 

of 

18G0-1.  j 

1890-1. 

Decrease. 

] . Carpet  (Kidderminster),  Pot- 

s.  d. 
9 1 

s.  d. 
8 11 

-27 

levies,  Tobacco,  Rope-making, 
Shoddy,  and  Flock. 

2.  Boot  and  Shoe,  Carpet, 

a n 

9 9 

Worsted,  Potteries,  Tobacco, 
Rope-making,  Shoddy,  and 
Flock. 

3.  Cotton,*  Hosiery,  and  Woollen 

3 9 

12  5 ! 

42% 

The  mean  of  the  returns  collected  for  woman  in  1860-1 
in  the  Kidderminster  carpet,  pottery,  tobacco,  &c.,  rope- 
making,  shoddy  and  flock  trades  was  9s.  Id.  The  mean 
in  1891  was  8s.  lid.  If  these  statistics  are  to  be  trusted, 
and  so  far  as  the  mean  of  the  returns  can  be  taken  as 
representing  true  averages,  women’s  wages  in  those  trades 
would  seem  to  have  not  merely  been  stationary,  but  to 
have  positively  decreased.  It  appeal’s  probable  that  if  the 
information  concerning  the  alleged  decline  in  wages  in  the 
confectionery,  umbrella  covering,  and  straw-hat  trades  were 
sufficiently  reliable,  and  covered  a sufficiently  long  period  to 
be  taken  into  account,  the  same  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  a larger  number  of  industries.  The  means  of  the 
returns  given  in  1S60-1  in  the  above-mentioned  trades,  and 
also  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  worsted  industries,  which 
group  represents  the  greatest  number  of  industries  under 
consideration,  both  skilled  and  unskilled  (excluding 
the  organised  industries),  was  8s.  lid.  In  1891  it  was 
9s.  9d. ; it  had  therefore  increased  by  only  9 per  cent.  The 
apparently  arbitrary  selection  of  the  industries  which  fur- 
nish data  for  these  comparisons  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  necessary  information  was  only  forthcoming  in 
these  instances.  Women’s  wages,  in  the  industries  under 
consideration,  except  in  certain  skilled  and  organised 
trades, _ have  either  decreased,  remained  stationary,  or 
have  increased  but  slightly.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  case  that  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  the 
organised  industries  is  so  large  that  the  gain  there, 
relatively  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  men,  would 
outweigh  the  comparatively  stationary  rate  of  wages  in 
the  other  industries.  In  the  Census  Returns  for  1891,  it 
appeared  that  while  the  number  of  women  in  the  cotton 
industry  was  nearly  333,000,  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  all  the  other  industries  enumerated  in 
Table  V.  amounted  to  about  370,000.  Taking  this  into 
account  in  finding  the  averages  over  the  whole  period, 
women’s  wages  would  probably  appear  to  have  risen  faster 
than  men’s.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  industries  mentioned  in  Table  V.  include  less  than 

800.000  women  workers  out  of  a total  of  more  than 

1.800.000  in  the  industrial  class.  The  wages  of  a million 
women,  therefore,  in  the  industrial  class,  that  is  excluding 
domestic  service,  remain  unaccounted  for ; and  the  evidence 
obtained  both  by  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  and  by 
the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  from  other 
sources,  went  to  show  that  this  large  proportion  of  women 
belonged  rather  to  the  body  of  unorganised  and  underpaid 
workers  than  organised  and  better  paid. 

Women  and  girls  in  domestic  service  are,  however,  on 
an  average,  better  remunerated  than  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations.  Whereas  the  average  yearly  wages  of  women 
in  non-domestic  employments  amounts  to  about  32 1.,  in 
domestic  employments  it  is  nearly  501.  Similarly,  the 
average  remuneration  for  girls  in  non-domestic  employ- 
ments is  about  231.,  and  in  domestic  employments  nearly 
28Z.  a year.  It  is  moreover  important  to  note  that  domestic 
service  engages  about  a third  to  one-half  of  all  the  women 
and  girls  occupied.  For  this  reason,  although  the  average 
wages  of  women,  excluding  domestic  servants,  were  only 
about  half  those  of  men ; including  domestic  servants,  the 
proportion  rises  from  one  half  to  two-thirds. 


* Thi-S.  An.du?tTsv  h?s  uot  '>e,on  weighted  in  estimating  the  above 

mean  it  it  had,  tho  rise  would  hnvo  been  greater. 


WAGES  IN  HOME  INDUSTRIES  AND  [57<w.] 

“SWEATED  TRADES.” 

704.  Home  industries  are  attacked  on  two  grounds.  Firstly,  low 
because  of  the  starvation  wages  paid  to  many  workers  in  moces'ob- 
them.  Secondly,  because  this  low  rate  of  pay  has  a tained 
distinct  tendenev  to  lower  the  ordinary  rate  of  pav  in  1" 
factories  and  workshops.  Both  these  points  have  been  m,l"stnc‘3- 
mci dentally  touched  upon  in  part  of  tile  foregoing 
summary,  in  reference  to  tire  low  average  wage  of  women, 
and  to  the  competition  between  men  and  women.  Some 
more  detailed  information,  however,  may  be  given  on  both 
points.  It  is  impossible,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed 
account  of  visits  to  home-workers  in  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Reports,  to  make  any  general  statement 
concerning  the  ordinary  rate  of  pay  in  home  industries,  as 
it  varies  enormously  in  different  trades,  parts  of  the  trade, 
and  districts.  In  some  cases  a respectable  wage  was 
earned,  but  more  often  wages  were  exceedingly  low.  Thus, 
two  very  different  classes  of  home  workers  in  the  tailoring 
trade  at  Glasgow  were  mentioned.  One  woman  was  an 
experienced  worker,  and  her  monthly  wages  ranged  from 
1Z.  Is.  in  February  to  61.  15s.  4tZ.  in  July.  The  other 
woman  was  elderly,  and  during  an  unusually  bad  winter 
she  was  driven  to  accept  an  order  for  finishing  trousers  at 
\d.  a pair,  each  pair  taking  two  hours’  work.  She  only 
executed  one  order,  “ finding,”  as  the  narrator  remarked, 

“ that  it  was  easier  to  starve  without  the  work.”(')  The 
average  hourly  wage  of  outworkers  in  the  villages  round 
Dudley  who  supply  much  of  the  clothing  trade  of  that 
town  was  l LZ.(-)  A widow  in  Manchester  who  “ finished  ” 
shirts  at  2\d.  a dozen,  whatever  the  work  required  might 
he,  could  never  earn  more  than  2s.  2d.  a week.  (;l)  A 
tailoress  in  Lambeth  “ finished  ” boys’ trousers  for  3d.  a 
pair,  out  of  which  Id.  had  to  be  subtracted  for  thread 
and  twist.  It  took  her  2>s  hours  to  finish  one  pair,  so  her 
rate  of  pay  was  less  than  Id.  per  hour.fj  In  the  hosiery 
trade  a woman  seamed  stockings  for  nine  hours  daily,  and 
if  she  worked  very  hard  earned  $d.  per  hour.  Her  average 
weekly  earnings  were  3 ».(*)  A sack  sewer  and  a rope 
teazer  at  Arbroath  stated  that  their  average  wages  were 
about  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  a week  respectively.^)  It  was  stated 
that  in  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  a great  quantity  of 
work  which  was  formerly  done  inside  the  factories,  such  as 
scolloping,  is  now  given  out  at  reduced  prices.  An  employer 
who  at  one  time  employed  50  women  as  “ scollopers  ” in  Ms 
factory,  most  of  whom  earned  15s.  a week,  now  gives  out 
this  work  to  home  workers,  to  whom  he  pays  6s.  or  7s.  a 
week.  From  the  evidence  of  the  out-workers,  it  appeared 
that  the  rate  of  payment  was  sometimes  as  low  as  \d.  per 
hour.(6)  In  Glasgow  a woman  was  found  who  did 
tailoring  work  for  Government  contracts.  The  shop 
which  gave  them  out  paid  2s.  2d.  per  dozen  for  making 
Dungaree  jackets,  the  dozen  taking  14  hours.  Another 
woman  “ finishes  ” them  f or  4d.per  dozen,  and  makes  perhaps 
“four  dozen  in  a day.”  The  total  cost  to  the  shop  for  the 
making  and  finishing  a dozen  of  these  jackets  by  outside 
workers  was  therefore  2s.  6d.  Inspectors’  “ overalls  ” were 
also  given  out  at  4s.  8d.,  and  certain  “ overall  ” trousers  at 
Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  witness  said  that  she  could  make 
six  inspectors’  “ overalls  ” in  a day,  or  three  pairs  of 
“ overall  ” trousers,  i.e.,  she  could  earn  2s.  Ad.  or  6d.  for 
the  day’s  work.p)  In  all  the  cases  quoted  above  the 
information  was  received  from  the  home  workers  personally. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  sweating  was  that  related  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Shirtmakers’  Union  in  Manchester.  A 
man  in  Gorton  had  a workroom  for  which  he  paid  5s.  (id. 
a week.  He  took  out  work  from  Manchester,  and 
employed  women  in  this  workroom  at  shirtmaking.  He 
made  them  pay  Id.  for  rent  and  Id.  for  fire,  and  a certain 
sum  for  cotton,  which  was  lid.  more  than  the  price  in 
retail  shops  in  Manchester.  The  women  also  paid  Is.  a 
week  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  no  matter  how  slack  the 
work  might  be.  Although  they  were  nominally  buying 
the  machines  on  the  hire  system,  they  were  never  employed 
regularly  or  long  enough  to  become  the  owners.  Besides 
all  these  deductions,  he  only  paid  them  7d.  a dozen  for 
work  for  which  the  witness  had  been  paid  Is.  by  another 
firm  who  had  once  employed  her.(s) 

705.  The  grievance  that  the  low  rate  of  pay  received  by  Grievance 
home  workers  lowered  the  ordinary  rate  of  pay  in  factories  eompt'tVtiou 
and  workshops  was  brought  forward  from  many  quarters,  of  home 
The  complaint  was  made  by  unmarried  with  reference  to  tlle 

married  women,  by  women  in  factories  with  reference  to  ordinary 
those  who  worked  at  the  same  trade  at  home,  by  men  with  rate  of  pay. 


(3)  p-  ™-  W p-  “■  (5)  p- 1C1-  <")  p- ** 

3 P 4 
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15  704.]  reference  to  all  female  home  workers,  and  by  women’s 
Trades  Unions  in  the  tailoring  trade  with  reference  to  the 
competition  of  both  sexes  in  domestic  workshops.  Strong 
representations  were  made,  it  was  stated,  by  unmarried 
women  against  the  competition  of  married  women  in  the 
tailoring  trade.  The  latter,  they  urge,  not  being  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  earnings  take  work  at  a lower  rate 
and  thus  lower  wages.  No  evidence,  however,  was  forth- 
coming in  proof  of  this,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  that  any  tendency  amongst  married 
women  to  take  work  at  a lower  rate  was  due  to  the  greater 
pressure  of  their  circumstances. (')  This  view  is 

corroborated  by  Miss  Collet,  “ Whenever  I have  found 
“ women  who  said  they  worked  at  very  low  rates,  they  have 
“ been  working  for  their  living  and  for  that  of  their 
“ children;  their  husbands  have  always  been  men 
“ disabled  and  out  of  work  . . . The  women  I have  found 
“ working  at  really  starvation  wages — sack-makers  and 
“ carpet-slipper  makers — were  women  who  had  either  to 
“ support  themselves  or  to  fall  back  on  charity  or  the 
“ workhouse.”(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  president  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Hosiery  Federation  stated  specifically 
thatin  both  Leicester  and  Nottingham  married  women 
worked  for  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  single  women,  and 
this  brought  about  a general  reduction,  ‘-'They  come 
“ into  such  keen  competition  with  single  girls  because  they 
“ have  got  husbands  at  work,  and  they  are  generally  the 
“ people  who  can  afford  to  accept  reductions  in  wages. ”(3) 
The  indirect  effect  of  the  competition  of  home  workers  was 
clearly  shown  by  an  umbrella  maker.  “ Home  workers,” 
she  said,  “are  used  as  a screw  to  reduce  the  others. 
“ Married  women  take  the  work  home  and  sit  up  till  all  the 
“ hours  of  the  night  to  do  it,  and  lots  of  them  get  their 
“ children  to  help  them  after  school  hours.  They  can  thus 
“ lift  good  wages,  and  when  we  complain,  the  employer 
“ points  to  this  and  says,  ‘Look  at  so-and-so’s  big  pay. 
“ Why  can’t  you  make  thisP”  Thus  the  fact  that  out- 
workers can  be  got  to  do  the  work  for  as  low  or  a lower 
rate  is  usually  the  standing  obstacle  in  the  way  of  procuring 
a rise  in  wages  on  the  part  of  the  factory  hands.(') 
Whenever  the  work  is  of  such  a character  that  the  children 
or  any  members  of  the  family  can  help,  a low  rate  of  pay 
will  be  accepted  by  the  out-workers,  which  is  naturally 
insufficient  for  the  single  worker  in  a factory.  In  this  way 
the  competition  of  home  industries  is  severely  felt.  It  was 
stated  that  the  objectionable  features  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  domestic  workshops  in  Luton  appeared  when 
the  attempt  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  of  the  wages  there 
paid  was  made.  The  majority  of  straw-hat  makers  are 
small  men  who  make  a few  special  shapes  on  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  sell  them  afterwards.  When  these  are  in 
demand  they  obtain  good  prices,  but  at  other  times  they 
are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a low  price  to  the  merchant  who 
can  afford  to  keep  them  in  stock  until  they  are  again 
wanted.  The  weekly  return  on  the  capital  and  labour 
spent  vary  very  considerably,  and  the  small  maker  is  only 
enabled  to  maintain  what  he  regards  as  an  independent 
position  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  and  children  work  for  him 
without  fixed  wages.  In  good  times  the  family  are  provided 
with  clothes,  and  the  children  have  pocket-money  given 
them ; in  slack  times  they  only  buy  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. (3)  In  the  Bristol  district,  where  much  of  the 
cheaper  sort  of  the  clothing  trade  is  given  to  out-workers, 
the  effect  produced  on  the  wages  of  factory  hands  is  again 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  There  appears  to  be  little 
complaint  that  the  out-workers  actually  take  lower  rates 
for  the  same  work,  but  as  they  are  in  a great  majority,  and 
are  able,  moreover,  to  live  on  lower  wages  than  would  be 
sufficient  if  they  had  to  incur  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
factory  work,  it  is  probable,  that  the  rate  of  payment  in 
factories  is  kept  down.(")  The  London  Tailoresses’  Trade 
Union  complained  of  the  “ unfair  ” competition  of  tailoring 
domestic  workshops.  The  workers  in  them  worked  much 
longer  hours,  and  were  content  with  lower  rates  of  payment, 
and  thus  reduced  the  wages  of  others.  A man  and  his 
wife  and  daughter,  it  was  stated,  would  perhaps  sit  up  all 
night  to  make  a garment,  which  was  given  out  to  them  in 
the  evening  to  be  taken  back  again  in  the  morning.(7) 
The  objections  of  the  men  to  the  competition  of  women, 
which  in  many  cases  meant  the  competition  of  home 
workers,  have  been  already  dealt  with.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  chain  and  nail  and  nut  and  bolt  trades. 
A representative  of  the  latter  industry  stated  that  by  means 
of  boys’  and  women’s  cheap  labour,  sweaters  are  able  to 
supply  the  principal  employers  with  work  done  in  home 
workshops  at  a lower  price.  They  thus  undersell  the 


factories  where  the  adult  male  operatives  are  paid  at  the 

“list  price.”  This  tends  eventually  to  reduce* wages  A 

witness  representing  the  File  Cutters’  Association  at 
Sheffield  also  complained  that  women  were  sweated  in 
home  svorkshops.(') 


GRIEVANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  CAL- 
CULATION OF  WAGES  AND  THE  METHOD 
OF  PAYMENT. 

706.  Fines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  inflicted  Tines 
for  purposes  of  discipline,  and  those  inflicted  in  order  to 
compensate  for  damage  done.  They  are  much  resorted  to 
in  the  textile  industries,  in  shops  and  places  of  refreshment 
and  in  some  of  the  East  London  confectionery  factories.  In 
many  cases  some  system  of  fining  is  the  only  means 
whereby  discipline  can  be  maintained ; it  seems  to  he  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  precaution,  and  prevents  recourse 
to  stronger  measures,  such  as  dismissal ; hence,  in  well- 
managed  factories  or  establishments  no  serious  objections 
are  raised.  As,  however,  the  system  is  not  uniform,  and 
the  application  of  it  depends  necessarily  on  some  indi- 
vidual— a foreman  or  shop-walker,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a fit  person  to  exercise  this  power — 
abuses  constantly  creep  in.  Complaints  were  made  before 
the  Commission,  and  to  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  that 
in  many  cases  the  fines  imposed  were  unfair,  vexatious, 
and  oppressive.  It  is  with  the  grievances  of  women 
workers  on  this  head  that  this  section  will  he  concerned. 

(a.)  The  disciplinary  fines  which  are  imposed  in  the  textile  (a.)  Du- 
industries,  particularly  in  England,  are  almost  exclusively  oiplimry 
those  inflicted  to  enforce  punctuality  and  regularity  of  ^™Trrtii: 
attendance.  About  these  not  very  many  complaints  are  nr* tlrlu. 
made.  They  range  from  Id.  to  6d.  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  weavers’  associations  in  the  latter  district 
object  to  the  present  system  of  fines  for  late  attendance, 
hut  they  endeavour  to  secure  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
their  members  by  other  means.  It  was  stated  that  at 
Rochdale  the  Union  secretary,  upon  receiving  a complaint 
with  regard  to  unpunctuality,  attended  himself  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  the  place  where  it  had  occurred,  and 
excluded  for  the  day  all  those  who  were  not  there  at  three 
minutes  past  six.  This  action  on  his  part  was  accepted 
without  any  ill-will,  and  no  complaint  for  unpunctuality 
has  since  been  made  by  the  firm.(2)  At  many  mills, 
in  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  fines,  the  gates  are  locked 
for  periods  varying  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours.  This 
was  much  complained  of  by  some  of  the  silk  operatives. 

The  worker  who  arrives  a few  minutes  late  at  certain  mills 
is  “locked  out”  as  a rule  until  the  next  starting  time. 

Not  only  does  she  suffer  a proportionate  loss  in  wages, 
but  if  her  home  is  at  a distance  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  shelter  for  the  two  or  three  hours  during  which  she 
has  to  wait,  and  the  consequent  exposure  in  bad  weather 
is  sometimes  attended  by  serious  results.  It  was  noted 
that  Messrs.  Beresford,  Brothers,  of  Congleton,  provided  a 
room  in  which  those  who  are  late  can  find  seats  and  shelter, 
although  in  this  instance  the  gates  are  only  locked  for 
fifteen  minutes.  If  this  were  always  done,  the  hardship 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  A very  good  method  was 
adopted  in  some  cases  by  which  the  fines  were  presented 
to  the  local  infirmary,  or  paid  into  the  sick  benefit  club,  or 
applied  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.^) 

A different  sort  of  case  was  reported  by  one  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  from  a Bradford  mill.  A girl  had 
what  is  known  as  “ ends  down.”  The  master’s  son  threw 
a roving  bobbin  at  her ; the  bobbin  hit  the  girl’s  head  and 
flew  off  oil  to  a window,  breaking  it.  The  girl  was  then  fined 
2s.for  the  broken  window.  (4)  The  disciplinary  fines  inflicted 
upon  shop  assistants  fall  also  largely  under  the  head  of  g^utau. 
unpunctuality,  and  were  very  often  considered  unobjec- 
tionable. Some  instances  of  vexatious  fines  were,  however, 
given,  but  the  system  varies  so  much  in  different  shops  and 
m different  towns  that  generalisation  is  impossible.  As  a 
rule  unfair  fines  were  not  a subject  of  general  complaint  in 
Ireland ; one  shop  in  Dublin  was  an  exception.  The 
assistants  there  stated  that  a fine  of  2s.  6 d.  was  charged  if 
they  spoke  to  each  other,  or  if  they  failed  to  sell  an 
article.  In  provincial  towns  in  England  similar  grievances 
were  narrated.  One  witneas  said  that  she  was  not  often 
fined,  but  she  “ dared  not  let  a customer  go  without 
buying  anything.”  Another  stated  that  anyone  who  left 


(*)  p.  289.  (a)  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,  pp.  450- 

(»)  Group  C.,  llnmtes  II.,  Holmes,  12,806-13.  (‘)  p.  277.  (s)  p.  3 

(“ip.  28.  f)p.  91. 
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the  counter  on  account  of  iUness  was  fined  for  absence. 
I'ines  for  various  small  irregularities  were  detailed,  which 
it  was  stated,  were  often  deducted  from  the  premiums  or 
commissions  on  sales.  If  the  latter  were  small,  the  fine 
sometimes  exceeded  the  whole  amount.  In  one  shop, 
where  the  fines  were  very  numerous,  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  system  was  that  they  were 
given  to  the  clerk  who  indicted  thein.(')  Corroborative 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  fines  was  given  by  the  secretary 
ot  the  .National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  before  the  Com- 
mission.  “ The  shop  assistant’s  life,”  he  said,  “ is  hedged  in 
with  a series  of  fines  and  impositions  by  the  employer.”!2) 
In  W ales  the  shop  assistants  alleged  that  the  fines  were 
excessive  m amount,  too  numerous,  and  unfairly  imposed. 
Over  111(1  fanes  are  in  the  rules  in  some  places,  and  addi- 
tional private  rules  inflicting  others  are  also  issued.  One 
witness  complained  that  in  a house  where  the  private 
rules  ior  the  use  of  shop  assistants  contain  one  against 
• misleading  customers,”  she  had  been  fined  because  she 
said  a material  would  not  wash,  a statement  that  in  her 
opinion  was  perfectly  true.  Another  witness  stated  that  if 
a certain  employer  thought  that  the  shop-walkers— whose 
business  it  was  to  impose  fines — were  too  lenient,  lie  would 
say.  1 It  is  your  duty  to  fine  fora  breach  of  the  rules,  and 
“ if  you  fail  to  do  so  I shall  fine  you  for  neglecting  vour 
“ duty.’  On  the.  other  hand,  it  was  stateil  that  lines 
were  really  for  the  advantage  ot  the  employees,  as  the  fore- 
woman was  thus  enabled  to  deal  with  small  faults. 
Without  fines  the  offender  must  he  reported,  and  she 
would  probably  he  then  dismissed  at  once.f3)  The  Dress- 
makers’, Milliners’,  and  Mnntlemakers’  Society,  London, 
states  that  “ there  are  fines  sometimes  if  workers  are  late 
“ t.i  business.  This  varies  from  the  loss  of  one  hour  to  a 
“ quarter  of  a day.”  A Bond  Street  dressmaker  is  men- 
tioned who  fines  any  worker  who  is  late  (It/.,  and  the 
money  thus  procured  is  divided  amongst  the  punctual 
workers.  Instances  of  vexatious  and  oppressive  fines  were 
mentioned  by  Miss  James,  secretary  of  the  Confectioners’ 
Trade  Union.  Girls,  she  said,  were  fined  for  “eating 
“ bread  and  butter,  looking  out  of  the  windows,  talking, 
“ and  such  trivial  offences.  . . . I have  myself  slipped 
“ under  my  bench  or  gone  round  a stack  of  jam  to  eat  a 
“ P'ece  of  bread  and  butter.”  “ At  a firm  where  the 
“ women  are  washing  bottles,  if  they  pick  up  u sack  to 
“ keep  the  water  off  them  they  urn  fined."  A girl  whose 
wages  were  (is.  a week  was  fined  Is.  for  some  irregularity, 
and  the  next  day  “she  was  fined  2s.  till,  because  she  slipped 
“ down  in  the  dining-room.  Then  the  other  girls  came 
“ °ut  on  strike.  . . . When  they  went  hack  it  was 
“ on  much  better  terms,  and  all  fines  were  abolished. ”(') 

(l.)  Fines  for  damages  excited  a great  deal  of  discontent 
amongst  many  textile  operatives,  especially  amongst  the 
weavers.  It  was  contended  in  some  cases  that  the  fine 
exceeded  the  amount  of  damage  done,  in  others  that  the 
damage  was  not  due  to  the  Fault  of  the  person  on  whom  the. 
fine  was  inflicted.  Thus,  (he  Yorkshire  weavers  state  that 
“ tuners  ” are  responsible  in  many  cases  for  the  damages 
for  which  the  weavers  are  fined.  “In  one  mill  a weaver 
“ was  fined  (is.  for  the  jacquard  dropping  10  times.  This 
“ was  the  full  piece  wage,  and  the  damage  wus  the  “ tuner’s  ” 
“ fault.  The  following  week  the  full  piece  wage,  11s.  (id., 
“ was  stopped,  and  again  the  following  week  the  same 
“ amount  also,  making  in  three  weeks  a total  of  29s. 
“ These  three  pieces  after  they  had  been  ‘ milled  ’ were 
“ passed  as  ‘ perfect,’  and  the  weaver  claimed  the  return  of 
“ the  money  which  she  had  been  fined.  She  was  allowed 
“ to  buy  the  first  piece  on  which  she  had  earned  (is.,  and 
“ on  the  other  two  she  could  only  obtain  10s.  She  thus 
“ lost  Ills,  on  the  three  weeks’  work  although  all  the  pieces 
“ had  been  passed  as  perfect,  and  the  original  damages 
“ were  not  her  fault.”!4)  “ Fines,”  said  a male  weaver, 
“ are  given  as  a rule  for  circumstances  over  which  the 
“ weaver  lias  no  control.  For  instance,  a loom  may  be 
“ out  of  order,  it  makes  a thin  place  or  a thick  place,  as 
“ the  case  may  lie,  and  the  weaver  is  held  responsible  for 
“ it,  although  it  is  the  fault  of  the  loom.”  A weaver  was 
fined  4s.  (id.  for  weaving  a Us.  (id.  piece.  The  fault  com- 
plained of  in  this  case  was  what  is  known  as  “ broken 
picks,"  which  are  due  to  the  state  of  the  weft.  She  was 
fined  (id.  for  every  broken  pick,  and  the  piece  contained 
nine.  Thus  she  was  fined  the  whole  of  her  week’s  wages, an  d 
a shilling  from  the  next  week’s.!*)  At  another  mill  a weaver 
was  fined  11s.  fir/,  upon  a 15s.  M.  piece  for  the  same 
cause.  The  piece  when  finished  was  passed  as  “ perfect,” 
hut  the  money  though  claimed  was  not  returned.!7) 
Menders  in  a certain  mill  complain  that  they  are  fined 


their  H-Z*  wage  for  not  having  mended  “ hard  [§ 706  (, 
tw  ned  ends,”  which  cannot  he  seen  until  after  the  piece 
has  been  dyed,  and  cannot  therefore  he  seen  by  the  mender. 

Mendm  are  not  shown  the  piece  when  a fine  is  imposed, 
and  « hen  they  ask  to  see  it,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  theirs,  and  that  there  has  been  neglect  on  their  part, 
SM?,.’ thffa*en?lw!,th  ,fiismissal-'!'  The  president  rf 
the  Dublin  United  trades  Council  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission that  the  girls  who  worked  in  a linen  weaving 
factory  at  Harold’s  Cross,  near  Dublin,  complained  that  the 
tmes  were  -positively  unbearable.”)-')  Tile  fines  for 
damages  in  the  textile  industry  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
^?5ste?  ,¥'»  I,ea'T  and  unfair.!3)  In  the 

V T . \ cowlindge  the  method  adonted  differed 
irom  t tie  A orkshire  system,  as  the  weavers'  'damages  are 
assessed  by  the  menders,  and  thus  a very  bitter  fcelin.r 
lias  been  created  between  these  two  classes  of  workers.  It 
appears  to  be  a common  custom  in  the  West  of  England 
to  subtract  a sum  ranging  from  Is.  to  2s.  from  the  price  of 
ctery  piece  of  cloth  after  it  has  passed  the  weaver.  As  the 
actual  damage  done  varies  considerably,  a standing  account 
i-s  kept  against  him,  and  the  balance  in  the  weaver’s  favour 
is  entered  against  his  name  as  a debt.  Such  debts  fre- 
quently amount  to  21.  or  31.  The  amount  of  damage  is 
calculated  after  it  has  passed  the  mender,  and  the  weavers 
complain  that  they  never  know  what  sum  is  standing 
against  them  in  the  books,  or  for  what  faults  they  have 
been  fined.(')  In  Lancashire  it  appears  that  the  fines  for 
damages  are  as  a rule  lighter  than  in  Yorkshire,  though 
they  are  not  always  lighter  m proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
cloth  In  every  district  weavers  complained  of  fines 
inflicted  for  what  is  known  as  “ black  oil,"  that  is,  for  cloth 
stained  during  the  process  of  weaving,  bv  oil  dropping 
lrom  some  part  of  the  loom.  The  employers  admit  that 
the  stains  may  not  have  been  caused  by  any  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  weaver,  and  the  weavers  state  that  the 
damage  is  seldom  due  to  their  neglect,  hilt  is  more  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  condition  of  the  pricking  hind  ” 
for  which  the  “tackier”  should  be  held  responsible.  “The 
‘ weavers  further  state  that,  when  the  oil  supplied  is  of  an 
, inferior  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  1 living  ’ on 
[°  the  ,cloth-  At  a number  of  mills  they  are'  a- lowed 
to  wash  out  the  oil  stains  at  their  own  cost,  and  at 
“ a few  mills  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  toe 
In  the  case  of  barmaids  and  waitresses  it  was  stated  that  R„, 
no  fixed  custom  prevailed  with  regard  to  payment  for 
breakages.  Some  witnesses  declared  that  they  always  had  u“‘tresl 
to  pay  2s.  a week  whether  anything  was  broken  or  not,  and 
others  stated  that  they  had  to  pay  for  all  breakages,  whether 
or  not  they  were  due  to  their  carelessness.  “ Unavoidable 
accident  was  no  excuse."  On  one  occasion  a large  shelf 
of  glasses  and  a uicr  glass,  were  thrown  down  bv  the 
vibration  of  a goods  train  during  the  night,  anil  2s."  each 
was  levied  from  every  girl  in  the  station  bars.(")  In' some 
East  End  confectionery  and  goods  factories  it  was  stated 
that  the  fines  for  damages  were  both  heavy  anil  unfair.  If 
a girl  were  labelling  a bottle  of  jam  which' was  cracked’  and 
it  broke  in  her  hands,  she  would  have  to  pay  the  full  price 
for  it,  although  the  jnm  would  be  used  afterwards.  One 
girl  at  a drysaltery  who  was  earning  5s.  a week,  bad  to  pav 
/s.  for  damages  ; it  was  stopped  out  of  two  or  three  weeks’ 
pay.  Accidents  occurred  “ because  the  girls  had  to  carry 
“ very  heavy  weights,  and  had  to  go  backwards.  If  there 
“ 18  any  °‘l  °r  anything  on  the  floor,  they  are  apt  to  slip 
down,  and  for  all  accidents  they  have  to  pay,  and  at  full 
‘ ‘ prices,  out  of  their  wages.”!7)  The  five  London  branches 
of  the  Laundresses’ Union  mention  fines  “ for’daraage  ’ often 
“ not  the  worker’s  fault.’’!*) 

707.  Various  complaints  are  made  with  regard  to  deduc-  Deductin' 

tions.  In  some  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  deductions  are 

in  themselves  unfair,  in  others  that  an  undue  amount  is 
deducted,  in  others,  again,  that  a certain  amount  of  work 
is  not  paid  for.  The  further  complaint  that  such  insuf- 
ficient or  false  particulars  are  supplied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  real  wage  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading 
Inspection.  Deductions  which  are  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  textile  industries  of  England  for  the  renewal  and 
repair  of  brushes  and  oil  cans,  damage  to  the  machinery  ,, 
and  for  the  oiling  of  looms,  are  much  resented.  It  is  urged  ,en-frjr' 
that  the  quality  of  brush  supplied  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
last  for  the  time  expected  by  the  employers,  and  that  as  the 
operatives  are  obliged  to  oil  the  machinery  while  it  is  in 
motion,  it  is .impossible  to  avoid  occasional  accidents.  The 
charge  for  oiling  the  looms  .is  also  objected  to  as  unjust  in 
itself,  and  the  weavers  are  of  opinion  that  they  might  with 
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equal  right  be  charged  for  the  oiling  of  the  engine  which 
runs  the  looms  or  for  the  wages  of  the  tackier  who  attends 
to  them.(’)  They  further  contend  that  the  weekly  levy  of 
id.  per  loom  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  oiler,  who  is,  morever,  engaged  upon  other  work  for 
the  firm  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  A similar  com- 
plaint is  made  by  the  tailors  and  tailoresses  at  Glasgow. 
A certain  sum  is  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
making  of  each  garment  for  “ machinery.”  Theoretically, 
this  sum  goes  to  pay  the  “ wages  of  the  women  machinists, 
“ the  cost  of  the  thread,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  sewing 
“ machine.’  ’ Practically,  the  sum  deducted  for  this  purpose 
would  appear  to  be  disproportionate.  On  an  average,  it  is 
stated,  an  employer  takes  4s.  per  week  off  the  wages  of  every 
man  employed  in  his  shop.  In  a third-class  shop,  20  men 
may  be  employed,  therefore,  41.  would  be  deducted.  For 
20  men,  two  women  machinists  may  be  kept  who  are  paid 
15s.  a week.  Hence  by  this  system  of  deduction  a profit 
of  50s.  is  made,  it  was  noted  that  the  women,  and  more 
especially  the  members  of  the  Tailoresses’  Union,  consider 
that  they  are  used  in  this  way  as  a means  of  unfair  deduc- 
tions from  the  men,  and  from  esprit  de  corps  they  object 
to  the  practice.!2)  Great  complaints  were  made  by  some 
workers  abcut  deductions  for  materials  used.  One  witness 
stated  that  workers  in  the  umbrella  trade  suffered  large 
deductions  in  their  gross  earnings  on  this  account.  She 
quoted  two  instances,  in  which  41s.  and  19s.  respectively 
had  been  earned  in  a fortnight,  and  6s.  and  3s.  3d.  had 
been  deducted  for  thread.  In  a certain  department  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing-machines  it  was  stated  that  the 
workers  earn  from  9s.  to  10s.  a week.  Out  of  this  wage 
they  pay  from  9 d.  to  Is.  6 d.  a week  for  oil,  pumice,  rags, 
and  flint.  (:i)  In  this  case  it  was  observed  that  so  much 
was  wasted  before  this  rule  came  into  force  that  some 
check  had  to  be  instituted.  The  employer  of  the  umbrella 
makers  explained  that  as  he  required  a very  good  quality 
of  thread  for  his  work,  he  insisted  on  his  workers  buying 
it  from  himself,  as  otherwise  they  purchased  an  inferior 
kind.  No  explanation,  however,  was  offered  as  to  why 
the  workers  should  he  required  to  pay  for  the  thread,  any 
more  than  for  the  material  itself,  though  both  cases  point 
'to  the  necessity  of  some  check  on  the  use  of  inferior  mate- 
rial and  the  tendency  to  wastefulness.  Such  deductions 
for  material  are  very  common  in  home  industries,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  clothing  and  tailoring  trade,  as  for 
instance  in  a case  already  quoted  where  trousers  were 
finished  for  3d.  a pair,  out  of  which  Id.  was  deducted  for 
thread  and  twist.  (4)  Presumably  the  payment  for  the 
work  is  raised  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  extra  material- neces- 
sary, but  the  above  case  hardly  supports  this  theory. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  equity  of  such  deductions 
in  themselves,  one  objection  that  applies  to  the  system, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  deduction  for  materials  or  for 
extra  labour  involved,  somewhat  resembles  that  raised 
against  the  truck  system.  Under  the  track  system  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  worker  to  ascertain  whether  the  wages 
paid  in  kind  are  exactly  equivalent  to  their  nominal  money 
value.  Under  the  deduction  system  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  worker  to  determine  whether  the  amount  deducted  for 
material  or  extra  service  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  actual 
cost  incurred  by  the  employer.!5)  Compulsory  deductions 
for  “ the  infirmary  ” or  for  “ medical  attendance  and 
physic,”  or  for  “ compulsory  sick  club  ” were  mentioned  in 
a few  cases.  The  secretary  of  the  Confectioners’  Union 
stated  that  “in  most  factories  they  have  Id.  payments  for 
the  hospital  and  the  doctor  stopped  out  of  their  wages.” 
Sometimes  these  compulsory  deductions  were  considered  a 
grievance,  and  the  medical  attendance  was  complained  of.  (“) 
Many  cases  were  mentioned  in  the  textile  industry 
of  the  difficulty  of  calculating  wages  which  appear 
to  come  under  the  operation  of  clause  24  of  the  Factory 


(*)p.lis.  P)p.m  (»)pp.  277,279.  Wp.79.  (»)  This  point  can  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  an  incident  winch  lias  recently  taken  place. 
It  appears  that  Miss  Abraham,  recently  appointed  Sub-Inspector 
under  the  Home  Office,  prosecuted  the  owners  of  a jute  factory  for  a 
breach  of  the  Truck  Acts,  on  account  of  the  fines  and  deductions  levied 
on  the  workpeople.  She  based  her  prosecution  on  the  clause  in  the 
Act  which  provides  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by  ail 
artificer  shall  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  realm.  The  defence  was  based 
on  a decision  of  Justices  Matthews  and  Grantham,  and  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  gave  the  case  against  the  Home  Office,  although  lie  admitted 
that  he  personally  inclined  to  the  Sub-Inspector's  reading  of  the  law. 
An  appeal  against  this  decision  has  now  been  made  to  a higher  court.— 
(“Women's  Trade  Union  Review,”  October  1893,  p.  12.)  («)  Reports, 
pp.  99,  23S,  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Miss  James,  8483-93;  Answers 
to  Schedules  of  Questions,  Group  C.,  p.  xliii. 


and  Workshop  Act  of  1B91*  Several  instance, 
brought  forward  m other  trades  not  thus  protected  of  15,07-1 
payment  for  less  work  than  was  actually  done.  Evidence 
was  obtained  from  a Trades  Union  official  who  was  not  in 
the  pen  trade,  and  from  women  who  worked  in  certain  pen 
factories  in  Birmingham,  that  a strong  suspicion  existed 
amongst  the  pen-makers  “that  they  were  given  more 
“ work  to  do  than  formerly  for  the  same  pay.  It  was  stated 
“ that  they  were  paid  by  the  ‘ lot  ’ ; this  was  supposed  to  be 
“ such  a weight  of  metal  as  would  give  100  gross  of  pens 
“ but  neither  the  weight  nor  the  number  was  stated  to  the 
“ girls.  They  believed  that  the  weight  was  increasing  and 
“ that  they  were  now  making  many  more  gross  to  a ’lot’ 

“ than  before.”  (')  A lace-worker  who  earns  only  3s  a 
week  by  “ beading  frilling,”  stated  that  one  yard  extra  was 
put  into  each  roll  of  a dozen  and  not  paid  for.  (2) 

708.  As  regards  the  alleged  system  of  truck  in  the  straw  nw* 
hatmaking  industry,  several  women  stated  that  they  bought  sySaii. 
their  plait  where  they  chose,  and  were  under  no  compulsion 
of  any  kind  to  buy  it  from  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
who  bought  their  hats.  Others  said  the  same  thing,  but 
added  that  if  their  customer  obliged  them  by  buying  their 
hats,  they  liked  to  oblige  him  by  buying  his  plait.(3) 
Undoubted  breaches  of  the  Truck  Act  occur  in  the  hosiery 
trade  at  Nottingham.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  by  out- 
workers, through  middlemen  and  middlewomen,  who  pay 
only  in  kind.  “ The  quality  of  the  goods  sold  and 
the  prices  charged  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
goods  and  prices  in  other  shops.  Thus  the  truck 
price  for  tea  was  2d.  per  ounce,  and  the  ordinary  price 
id.  per  ounce  ; the  truck  price  for  bacon  was  9d.  per 
pound,  the  ordinary  price  6c?.”  The  workers  further  stated 
that  the  truck  system  is  not  confined  to  provisions,  and 
that  if  they  succeed  in  securing  money,  their  wages  are 
calculated  at  a lower  rate  than  if  they  accept  goods.  A 
hand  seamer  who  was  visited  stated  that  she  earns  7 id. 
and  8 d.  per  dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  She  receives  "no 
money  payment,  and  all  goods  at  the  middlewomen’s  shop 
are  dearer  than  elsewhere ; flannel,  for  example,  costs  5 d. 
a yard  more.  (J)  Another  breach  of  the  truck  Act  is 
reported  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  linen  manufac- 
turing district.  A certain  firm  keep  a shop  in  which 
provisions,  clothing,  hardware,  and  other  things  are  sold, 
and  at  which  the  woi'kpeople  are  obliged  to  spend  their 
wages.  A foreman  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  stated 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  three  workpeople  for 
buying  goods  at  other  shops  in  the  village.  (6) 


709.  In  the  jute  trade  in  North  Scotland  considerable 
exception  is  taken  by  the  women  operatives  to  the  system, 
“ bounty  ” system,  i.e.,  the  premium  that  is  paid  on  pro- 
duction over  and  above  a certain  quantity.  This  is  known 
among  mill-workers  as  “ overspin.”  It  was  alleged  that 
advantage  was  sometimes  taken  of  this  system  to  pay  at  a 
lower  rate,  while  production  is  forced  up  by  overdriving  in 
order  to  get  the  premium.  The  statement  was  made  that 
in  one  factory  “ there  was  a tacit  understanding  that  the 
“ weavers  should  clean  their  looms  and  do  other  things 
“ pertaining  to  their  work  during  meal  hours  in  order  to 
“ take  off  a certain  amount  of  cloth.  If  they  foiled  in  this 
“ way  they  incurred  a risk  of  being  dismissed  by  the  tenter, 

“ who  was  paid  a premium  on  production.”  A tenter  and 
a man  of  large  experience  stated  that  the  children  em- 
ployed as  half-timers  are  frequently  overdriven  if  not  beaten 
in  mills  where  the  premium,  popularly  known  as  “ blood- 
money,”  on  production  is  given.  “ The  little  craters  are 
harder  wrocht.  than-  iver  they  were,”  said  another 
witness.!6)  The  same  complaint  was  made  by  a male 
weaver  from  South  Lancashire  who  represented  the  Burnley 
Weavers’  Association.  The  practice  was  there  called 
“ driving.”  As  a “ poundage  ” on  the  output  is  paid  to 
the  “overlookers,”  those  who  do  not  produce  the  requisite 
amount  are  liable  to  be  abused  or  dismissed.  The  result 
is  that  “ those  who  are  physically  weak  and  perhaps  not  so 
“ able  as  others  to  follow  up  so  keenly  have  to  all  out  of 
“ the  race.”  “ It  often  causes  . . . young  persons 

“ and  females  ....  a great  amount  of  anxiety  and 
“ trouble.”  It  was  further  stated  that  where  the  employ® 
paid  a higher  rate  of  poundage  there  was  far  less  driving.!7) 


* It  is  enacted  that  “ sufficient  particulars  " shall  be  supplied  to  enable 
the  worker  to  “ calculate  the  rate  of  wages.”  It  is  contended  that  this 
clause  is  evaded  in  many  places,  and  that  insufficient,  fraudulent,  or 
even  no  particulars  are  supplied  in  various  cases,  pp.  99,  m 107,  in, 
115  143  175  298  301  302  824 

(')  p.  54.  ’ (-)  ’p.  161.  fan.  31.  (*)  pp.  159-00.  (!)  p.325.  («)  p.  30i» 
(7)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Holmes,  S9J-908. 
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(Arranged  in  descending  order.) 


710.  TABLES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES, 
the  Cotton  Industry,  1891-2. 


Class  of  Work. 


| Mean  of  i 
collected. 
(Weekly  ; 


Reports,  &c..  pp.  119-211 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  Wilkinson, 
ll>82,  1705  •,  Birtwistle, 
1503,  1508-9;  Rawlinson, 


Reports,  &o.,  pp.  119-29 


Reports,  &c„  p.  198 


Reports,  &c„  p.  191 
Reports,  &c.,  p.  191 

Reports,  &c.,  p.  193 

Reports,  Ac..,  pp.  100-1 
Reports,  &c.,  p.  191 
Reports,  &c.,  p.  190 


in  workers  Bridgeton 


Cotton-spinners  - I 


Kilmarnock 

Johnstone 


This  estimate  is  determined  from  tallies  giving  1S3  different  averages, 
which  vary  from  As.  to  9s.  <kl.  for  a smsle  loom.  In  some  instances 
the  average  per  loom  was  given  as  such.  Whore  the  average  was 
said  to  vary  between  certain  speeilied  limits  the  arithmetic  mean 
has  been  taken.  In  these  reports  the  average  number  of  looms 
watoq jw  woman  is  ik*  stated.^  In  tin-evidence.  Mr.  Birtwistle 


s,a:c,  I 


. ...  looms  varied  fi 

Mr.  Rawlinson  estimated  that  the  a __ 

the  district  of  Burnley  was  3;U.  It  was  also  s 


IS!'?. 


Mr.  Wilkinson  that  in  the  district  of  Haslingdeii’  tlie'  n 
looms  worked  per  week  was  fonr  on  an  average.  The  average 
weekly  wage  for  cotton-weavers  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has 
therefore  beon  taken  tojm*  x 5s.  fl-tsd.  (average  per  loom),  f.«., 
?es  in  B 


in  the 


weekly  wages  in  Burnley  were  stated  by  Mr.  Birtwistle  to  i 
29*..  amt  Mr.  Rawlinson  gave  the  average  weekly  wane  as  21s. 
avenges  are  in  almost  exact  agreement  with  the  estimate  givci 

The  wages  for  a skilled  data!  hand  and  for  a datal  hand  as  feeder  were 
stated  to  he  9s.  id.  and  17s.  Id.  per  week  respectively.  On  piece 
work,  females,  heavy  frame  coupled,  receive  1/.  0s.  2 d.  per  week ; 
single  frame,  19s.  5 d. ; one  heavy  and  ouo  light  frame  coupled. 
19s.  ad. ; light  frame  coupled,  18s.  Ul. ; light  frame  single,  13s.  lid. 
The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  averages  is  given  in  the  table. 

This  estimate  was  obtained  from  105  different  averages. 

the  average  was  given  as  such.  Where  wages  were 
. between  certain  specified  limits  the  arithmetic  mean  has  lx 

iploying  respeetivf 
14s.  9rf.  and  14s.  I 


The  average  wages  of  spinners  in  two  fact 
-i. — anil  240  workpeople  were  g 
in  has  been  taken. 


arithmetic  n 

* 3 ; This  estimate  was  determined  from  24  different  averages  varri 

10*.  to  IS*.  (Id.  In  some  instances  the  average  was  given 
I Where  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain  specified  li 
arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken  as  before. 

• 0 | The  wages  of  weavers  were  said  to  average  14s.  a week, 
iv  said  to  vary  from  12*.  to  14*.  The  ar 


.0*.  to  12*.  The  arithmetic  m 


spinners  were  said  t< 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  190 


Card-room  workers 


s probab  l.v  not  far  from  true  a\ 


Wages  were  said  to  vary  from  6i 
been  taken.  In  this  case  a 
confirmed  by  the  workpeople. 


o 12*.  Tim  arilhineti 


if  the  Returns  in  eac 

3 Q 2 
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t[§W0(i.)3  (61  Table  of  Wages  earned  by  Women  in  the  Woollen  Industry,  1891-2. 


Mean  of 
| Returns 
■District.  i collected. 


Th.s  wage  is  the  arithmetic  menu  of  15  different  averages  obtained 
from  the  Report.  These  averages  were,  in  some  instances  given  ns 
such;  m others,  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  16s.  to  20s  17,.  if 
20s..  16s.  to  19s.  or  20s.,&c.  In  these  cases  the  arithmetic  mean 
has  been  taken.  In  one  instance  wages  were  said  to  vary  from 
17s.  to  18s.  m busy  times,  mid  from  Its.  to  10s.  in  slack  time? 
The  wage  lias  in  tins  instance  been  taken  to  lie  the  LithiX 
mean  between  17s.  (Id.  and  14*.  64.  i.e..  Ids.  In  another  i.  stnnce 
the  rate  for  fast  looms  was  said  to  vary  from  15s  to  25*  m <1  fn- 
slow  looms  from  IBs.  to  20s.  The  wage  has  been  taken  as  Z 
mean  between  20s.  and  17s.  (W„  f.c.,  18s.  M.  It  mav  hn  imti'S 
(hat  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  Wilson  stntcli 
that  the  wages  of  skilled  women  lie  between  20*.  and  SJ  and  of 
unskilled  women,  between  10s.  Grf.  and  14s.  The  arithinef  ^ 


This  wage  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  six  different  averages ohlained 
from  the  Report.  These  averages  wore,  in  some  instances,  given  as 
sucti.  Where  the  Tates  wore  said  to  vary  between  certain  1 
limits  the  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken.  fd 


ira  the  Report.  'I „ 

t.imo  average).  I11  some  instances  the  averages’  wore,  given  is 

Ar,im«ho«rn^  has  .TS  JSWTffi 

]wr  amt.  less  than  those  of  men  weavers,  and  sometimes  even 
lower.  The  average  wage  of  men  weave™  was  given  ™ m w 
Flu.  average  wage  of  the  women  would  therefore  be  nrnhnhlv 
somewhat  lower  than  13s.  Orf.  Mr.  Thomson  staled  however  that 
the  average  wages  of  women  weavers  varied  from  Ills.  In  17s  The 
arithmetic,  mean  between  16s.  lid.  and  is*,  fid.  is  m*  which  Vlinv.,.. 
sZe  V RcmSta  osliroilt<!  ohtai'"'11  from  the  Lady  SulvC  n mis 


averages  wore  given  ns 
range  between  certain 
in  all  eases  been  taken. 


This  estimate  is  obtained  from  diffcreul  averages  for  weavers  in 

p,r  ^ssisraiJtL. 

Iicrn  taken.  It  may  bo  noted  that  in  .several  . isis  the  aiuVus 
?»01's  ye!°  co,,n,,n!od  bY  the  workers  themselves. 
. .ill  , ,pct  rac(ory  ?f,Ayr'  nn  the  other  hand,  the  employers 
slihl  II  it  wages  varied  from  Ills,  to  15s  uid  die  employed 
c tii'i  ta  22?"  i 2?  the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Commissioner  the  latter 


“ISf:  ,t‘SS  T" or  V 5”’™“  "*•  “ «w» 

wi,  1 ome  "'Stances,  as  before,  the  average  was 
Sjojl-  M here  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain 
'""ftstho. arithmetic  mean  has  lieen  taken.  In  a few 


instances  the  full-time 
averages  were  given  hot 
mean  has  been  taken. 


Arithmetic  mean  has  lieen  taken.  In  a few 
full-time  averages  only  were  given.  'Where  the 
given  both  for  full  and  slack  times  the  arithmetic 


of  Evidence.  Group  C.,  I 
Amold-Forst9r,  6463  1 
9742-4,  11,381 ; Foster,  i 
6642  Wilson,  11,429. 


1 id-  ,0  1Bs-  1,1  soma  instances  the 
eeri\im°s^rin  n°Iras-fu?!!'  '/0iero  w,16es  were  said  to  vary  between 
“£am  si^eificd  limits  the  m-ithmotie  mean  has  been  taken  in  every 
lh*  thn  n;vpra«"  w,ls  stated  to  bo  the  full-time  average. 
.,t  ! .K  ena  av‘"™«n.  "'as  ff*v(‘,i,  but  in  the  majority  of 
w » i - 1 "'°3  ".(|t  mentioned.  It  would  appear  that  there 
™““|S  f’)'' ln  wages  ill  late  years.  In  three  instances  where  wages 
Jn!„i ...  1 :w  the  present  time  11s.  Gil.,  12s.,  and  14s. 
mv!™  ,nil  corresponding  former  averages  were  20s. , 15s.  Gd.. 

t ! ovidenee  given  before  the  Commission  on  weavers1 


showing  for  slack  time.  Mr.  A mold -Forster  stated  that  the 
""‘•'"ff  the  last  year  was  14s. 6./.  ''including  all  holidays, 
iiv  Rnd  f'reiikdou’ns,  and  feasts,  and  everything.” 

■ .'s,',an  employer,  estimated  the  average  during  tho  last 
i2s-.Vd-  .,teV-  -"•nold-Forster.  when  recalled,  added 
I do  not  think  cither  side  has  figures  to  go  upon ; he  only  gives  us 
Ins  personal  i mpression,  and  wo  only  state  our  personal  impression.” 
sb!!er|W1,anC3S  au'; .ol,tl'',’cd  statistics  of  the  actual  wages  paid,  and 
wrek  Sfe  " weavers  averaged  13®.  3'84rf.  per 

eturn!  S'141*  regard  to  wages  on  which  this  estimate 
(d  ’ 'vore  "of,  however,. complete,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated:  "1 
„ do  not  doubt  the  returns  which  haveenmo  ; I simply  wish  for  those 
T( „*Tyo,n"t  eome,  which  are  far  below  those  which  have  come.” 
-'  . i/  tl"l,t  thc  arithmetic  moan  between  IS*.  8R4ri.  and 

fc-M ‘Ison's  average)  is  about  12*.  Gil.  This  differs  hut 
slightly  from  the  estimate  given  in  the  table. 

T1 is  mean  of  fiv?  rates  varying  from  11®.  to  12*.,  which 
S1?0"  os  tho  average  for  ivool-combers.  It  may  bo  noted 
itaSrf  twwas  co,lllr,lieli  b-v  I ho  oral  evidence.  One  witness 
stated  that  wages  averi^  12*..  and  another  that  they  varied  from 
I I*.  to  13*.,  of  which  tho  arithmetic,  mean  is  11*  6 1 The  mean 


e said  to  vary  between  certain  s’pccilled 
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(e)  Table  of  Wages  earned  by  Women  in  Miscellaneous  Textile  Industries,  1891-2. 


Reference. 

' 

OIuss  of  Work. 

District. 

Mean  of 
Returns 
collected 
(Weekly 
Wages.) 

REMARKS. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  187  • 

Linen-winders  - 

Dunfermline  - 

s.  d. 
17  6 

Miss  Irwin  stated  that  the  ordinary  wage  of  winders  ran  from  17*.  to 
18s..  although  numbers  make  considerably  more  in  busy  seasons. 

Reports,  &e.,  p.  187  - 

Linen-weavers  - 

10  0 

The  ordinary  wages  of  weavers  were  stated  to  ran  from  15s.  to  17*.  no  r 
week,  although  numbers  make  considerably  more  in  busv  seasons. 
The  arithmetic. mean  lias  been  taken. 

Answers,  Ac.,  Group  C., 
p.  101.  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, Group  C.,  Roy, 
11,107. 

Jule  and  linen 
wiuders. 

Forfar 

15  0 

Tlie  wages  of  warp  and  weft  winders  were  stated  to  be  17*.  and  I t*, 
respectively.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  l'.io 

Flax  spoolers  and 
roelci's. 

Johnstone 

15  0 

The  wages  of  spoolers  and  reelors  were  slated  io  vary  from  15*.  to  16*. 
The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken.  It  may  lie  noted  that  the  wage 
averages  given  by  employers  wore  confirmed  by  several  workers. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  Had  won,  (»M. 

Silk-preparers 

Halifax 

15  0 

— 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  181  - 

Carpet-weavers  - 

Glasgow 

15  0 

In  a factory  where  C0fl  people  were  employed  the  wages  of  weavers 
were  said  to  average  15*.  a week. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  325 

Poplin  ■ 

Dublin  - 

It  0 

The  wages  earned  were  slated  to  vary  from  !•*.  to  If.  a week.  The 
arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  workers 
a re  unemployed  during  four  months  in  the  year. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  Roy,  11 .307. 

■Tutu  and  linen 

Forfar  - 

It  5 

Tile  average  wages  of  weavers  were  obtained  from  six  different 
averages  varying  from  JO*,  firf.  for  two  looms  (.8*.  to  13.0  to  IS*,  for 
four  looms.  In  somo  instances  tlie  overage  was  given  as  surli.  Where 
wages  were  said  to  vary  liotwcen  certain  specified  limits  the 
arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken. 

Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  307-11 

Jute-weavers 

North  Scotland 

It  3 

This  is  delermined  from  13  different  averages  varying  from  lls.  to 
17*.  8}rf.  In  somo  instances  the  average  wage  was  said  to  vnrv 
between  eerlain  specified  limits,  and  tlie  arithmetic  mean  was 
taken.  In  other  instances  the  averages  were  given  for  single  end 
double  looms,  and  for  broad  and  narrow  looms,  and  the  arithmetic 
mean  between  the  different  rates  given  was  again  taken. 

Minutes  of  Evidence. 
Group  C..  Wates,  12.547-8. 

Worsted-spinners 

Leicester 

It  3 

This  is  the  arithmetic  mean  he  tween  tlie  average  or  time  workers’ 
i>.,  11*.  Oil.  (10*.  6rf.  to  13*.).  and  piece  workers.  i.e.  Ills.  !VI.  The 
average  for  piece  workers,  whose  wages  varied  from  18*.  M.  to  20*  . 
include  those  of  preparers,  spinners,  doublers,  and  reelers. 

8 Q 
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Reports,  Ac.,  p.  181  - 

Reports,  Ac,,  pp.  807-9 


Carpet-winders 
Jute- winders 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  Carpet-wcavors 
Group  C.,  Southwell, 

15,462. 

Reports.  Ac.,  pp.  308-9  - I Linen-winders 


Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  308-9 


Reports,  Sc.,  pp.  307-9 


sports,  Ac.,  p.  fits 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  352 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  184 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  190 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  186 


Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  307-8 


Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  341-5 


Glasgow  - 
North  Scotland 


North  Scotland 


Mean  of 
Returns 
collected. 
( \V  cckiy 
Wages.) 


[§  710  (c.)] 


REMARKS. 


Thread-spinners  - | I’aisley 


Minutes  of  Evidti  ee, 

Grouji  C.,  Simtrous, 


Hosiery-workers  ■ 


Nortli  Scotland 


Port  Glasgow 
Ireland  • 


Carpot-windet ) ■ 


Sjlk-tvimmers 


Kiddcnninster- 


e employed  the  wages  of  winders 

This  is  determined  from  fourteen  different  averages,  which  van- 
from  11s.  I0id.  to  15s.  In  some  instances  the  average  was  given 
as  such.  Where  it  was  said  to  vary  between  certain  specified  limits 
the  arithmetic,  mean  was  taken  as  tho  average. 


averages  varying  from 


This  was  determined  from  six  

11s.  lOd.  to  16s.  5d.  Generally  speaking  the  ._ 
separately  ior  waip  and  weft  winders,  and  these 
range  between  certain  specified  limits.  The 
rates  given  has  in  each  case  been  taken. 


13s.  fid.  In  some  ii 

wages  were  given,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates  was  taken. 
In  one  instance  three  rates  wore  given  for  single  looms  (varying 
from  8s.  9(2.  to  12s.  lljd.),  three  rates  for  double  looms  (varying 
from  9s.  lid.  to  17s.),  three  rates  for  treble  looms  (varying  from 
15s.  7 id.  to  17s.  Old.).  Tho  arithmetic  mean  of  these  nine  rate!  has 


. — ..  -rkers  were  stated  to  average  14s.,  and  the 

12s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  18s.  4d.).  The  arithmetic  mean 

between  9s.  and  13s.  4 d.  has  been  taken  for  the  estimate  in  the  table. 


The  average  wage  earned  by  weavers  of  Turkey  carpets  was  12s. ; t 
Axminster  rugs  and  chenille,  11s. ; of  ordinary  rugs  and  chenille,  10. 
The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  three  rates  has  been  taken. 


o 12s.  (piece  work). 

has  been  taken. 

In  one  factory  it  was  stated  that  10s.  could  be  earned  by  spinners 
and  weavers  when  on  full  time.  In  another  factory  weavers 
can  earn  Ss.  to  3s.  6d.  a loom,  and  work  three  or  four  looms. 
Tho  average  wage  in  this  factory  has  been  taken  to  be  3s.  3d. 
multiplied  By  31.  The  figure  given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  these  averages. 


that  wages  varied  from  10s.  t 

s.  The  average  given  by  the 

12s.  6d.,  while  the  average  given  by  t 


The  employers  s' , — , — — 

ployed  from  5s.  to  I2s;j  The  average  given  byt  the  employers  would 


It  may  be  noted  that  Miss  Irwi  n stated  that  “ tho  evidence  inclined 
“ one  to  accept  the  latter  figures  as  indicating  the  ordinary  rates. 
“ although  there  was  evidently^  great  rise  oi 


stated  that  a large  proportion  of  the  girls  could  n< 


In  a hosiery  factory  at  Dairy  tl 


The  wages  of  llax-reelers  were  determined  from  four  different  averages 
varying  from  8s.  Cd.  to  12s.  6d.  I n some  instances  the  averog  e wage 
was  given  as  suoh.  "Where  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain 
specified  limits  the  arithmetic  moan  has  been  taken. 

This  was  determined  from  four  different  averages  varying  from 
9s.  Gd.  to  lls.  3d.  "Wages  were  in  each  case  said  to  vary  between 
certain  specified  limits,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken. 


This  was  determined  from  31  ( 
5s.  6 id.  to  14s.  Twenty-nine 
from  the  tables.  In  some  ir 
bnt  generally  speaking  the 
definite  limits,  nr-1  **■*  — 


said  to  vary  between  certain 

aerie  mean  was  taken.  One  average 

factory  at  Belfast,  where  the  wages  of  weavers 


from  6s. 


S.6d.). 

This  is  determined  from  14  different  averages  varying  from  6s.  to 
16s.  In  some  oases  the  average  was  given  as  suoh.  In  others, 
wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain  specified  hunts,  and  the 
arithmetic  mean  was  taken.  "Where  these  limits  were  given  boOi 
for  slunk  time  and  full  time  the  mean  was  again  taken.  Some- 
times the  average  was  stated  to  he  the  full  t~“ 

” — this  point  w 


I Mr.  Simmons  stated  in  connexion  with  this  average  that  it  was  "not 
••  a fair  average,  because  the  average  is  subject  to  variation  m 
“ fashion.” 
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if  no  («•)] 


declothiug 
w us  tries. 


711.  TABLES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES. 


(a)  Table  of  Wages  earned  by  Women  in  the  Tailoring  Industry,  1891-2. 


Reference. 

Cluss  of  Work. 

District. 

Mean  of 
Returns 
collected, 
(Weekly 
Wages.) 

REMARKS. 

Reports,  4c.,  p.  91 

Tailors,  clothiers, 
and  out  lit  tors. 

London  - 

1 s.  d. 
j 18  9 

The  wages  or  tailoresses  in  the  log  drawn  up  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailoresses  are  24s.  for  machinists  and  tlrst-class 
tailoresses,  18s.  second-class,  and  14s.  learners  <i.e.,  an  average  or 
18s.  Sd.).  Tills  log  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  London 
County  Council.  This  body,  having  recently  passed  a resolution  to 
pay  trade  union  wages,  probably  enforce  tins  log  in  their  contracts. 
The  wages  paid  in  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  at  Pimlico  in  1892 
were  14s.  9b/.  on  an  average  to  indoor  hands,  and  lla.  lid.  to  out- 
door hands  U.e..  an  average  of  14s.  10d.).  The  wages  given  in  the 
table  axe  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  C., 
p.  399. 

j Exeter  - 

16  0 

Thd  wages  given  by  Messrs,  l’inder  and  Tuckwell,  outfitters,  Exeter, 
werertated  to  vary  from  12s.  to  20s.  The  arithmetic  mean  1ms  been 

Answers,  Ac.,  Group  C., 

Plymouth 

IS  0 

The  wages  paid  by  Messrs.  Pcarsa  and  Son,  tailors  and  general 
outfitters,  Plymouth,  were  said  to  vary  from  12s.  fo  18s.  The 
arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 

Answers,  Ac.,  Group  C., 

Dundee  - - 

IS  0 

The  average  wages  paid  to  worneu  employed  on  cheap  clothing  by 
■T.  P.  Smith  and  Son,  clothiers,  Dundee,  were  said  to  range  from  12s. 
to  18s.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  287 

j South  Wales,  j 
! Mid  Wales,  1 
and  North  j 
! Wales. 

Fifteen  tailoresses  were  stated  to  earn  a wage  not  exceeding  8s.  Od.  a 
week.  The  wages  of  IS  varied  from  8s.  II d.  to  12s.,  i.e.,  an  average  of 
10s.  3 cl. ; tbe  wages  of  76  varied  from  12s.  to  17s.  lid.,  i.e.,  an  average 
of  14s.  9 d. ; and  the  wages  of  4-i  varied  from  17s.  lid.  to  20s.,  i.e.,  an 
average  of  18s.  9d.  The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the 
148  tailoresses  in  question  was  estimated  by  multiplying  Ss.  lid.  bv 
15,  10s.  3d.  by  13,  Ac.,  and  adding  the  totals  thus  obtained.  The 
whole  was  then  divided  by  148  to  obtain  the  weekly  average. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  85  - j 

Leeds  - 

12  t 

Thirty-sir  per  cent,  of  the.  women  and  girls  earn  tiudcr  10s. : 32'  j per 
cent,  earn  from  10s.  to  15s.;  31 '3  earn  over  15s.  The  average  wax 
determined  by  multiplying  Ills,  by  36 1 32’3  bv  the  mean  between 
10s.  anil  15s.,  i.e.,  12s.  0d.;  aud  31 T.  by  15s.  The  sum  total  of  these 
results  was  then  divided  by  100.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  average 
thus  obtained  may  be  somewhat  too  high  (sec  average  wages  carne.l 
in  Bristol).  B 

3 Q 1 
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C§  7U  (»■)] 


Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District. 

Mean  ol 
Returns 
collected. 
(Weekly 
Wages.) 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  59 

Tailors,  clothiers, 
and  outfitters. 

Walsall  - 

*.  d. 
12  0 

Reports.  Ac.,  pp.  20(1-7 

■■  * 

fc,a*“  * 

! 

11  A ! 

Reports.  &e..  p.  33 

Bristol  - 

11  3 

Reports  4c.,  pp.  325-0 

Ireland  - 

11  1 

Reports.  4c.,  p.  318 

* 

10  11 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  70 

Manchester 

10  0 

Answers  !o  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  0., 

Perth  - 

Roper  s,  Ac.,  p.  00 

Dudley  - 

8 11 

REMARKS. 


In  an  ordinary  week  8*8  per 

(is. ; 28*5  per  cent. "~ 

to  15*.;  20*1  per  cc , „ 

. The  aggretaite  amount  earned  was  determined 


n from 


is.  to  ills. , 40  per  cent,  earn  from  10 
; and  4*0  per  cent.  21s.  an 


_ __  _ 21*.  and 

total’s  obtained  by  - ~0  ZZ  "vu^iuw certam 

rates  of  wages  by  the  mean  between  those  rates,  and  iiivMim. 
total  thus  obtained  by  100.  It  may  bo  noS  that  thavS™ 
Ilm.mrhonttlm  year  is  considerably  lower  (ft*.  7d.)  than  the  aveSg? 


were  stated  to  vary  between  

arithmetic  mean  was  taken.  Sometimes  ...»  „„„ 

separately  for  machinists  and  linishera.  and  the  nrithmotie  mean  of 
instances  the  piece-work 


The  average  for  the  slack  si 


38-2  per  cent,  of  the  woi 
week  • so-iner  <•« nfc  e 


cent,  earn  from  12*.  to  15s. ; 8*9  per  cent,  from  16*.  to  18*. : and 
8-2  per  cent,  earn  wages  exceeding  18*.  The  sum  total  obtained  by 
multiplying  38'.2  by  8s„  30 '4  by  10*.,  &e.,  and  adding  the  results,  has 
then  been  divided  by  100  to  obtain  the  average  (i.e.,  in*,  lid.). 
From  another  table,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  53*4  per  cent,  earned 


e table  ft 


„.s  exceeding  15*..  the  average  si 

s.  7 A The  wage  given  in  tho  table  is  the 
uouween  these  results.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
the  average  wage  earned  in  Leeds, 
precisely  with  the  latter  of  these  tables. 

In  one  factory  in  the  south  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  5s.  to  10*. 
(piece),  or  an  average  of  10*.  (Id.  In  another  factory  in  the  south 
ordinary  workers  were  stated  to  earn  a wage  varying  from  Ids.  to 
l*s.  (i.e.,  mi  average  of  12s.).  In  a third  factory  in  tho  south 
machinists  were  stated  to  earn  from  10*.  to  12*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of 
11*.),  and  hand-sewers  from  7*.  to  12*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  9*.  (id.). 
The  average  obtained  by  machinists  and  liand-sewers  together  is 
therefore  10*.  3d.  In  a factory  in  Lublin  machinists  earned  from 
3*.  9d.  to  19*.  (i.e..  an  average  of  11*.  4M.),  liand-sewers  from  9s.tr 
15*.  (Le„  an  average  of  12*.).  finishers  from  5*.  to  12*.  (i.e.,  an 
average  of  8s.  (WO.  The  average  for  this  factory  as  a whole  is  thus 
estimated  at  10*.  7id.  In  a fifth  factory  wages  were  said  to  vow 
from  4*.  to  20*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  12s.l.  The  estimate  given  in  Hie 
table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these  five  averages. 

This  is  determined  from  six  different  averages  varying  from  10*. 
to  12*.  In  two  instances  the  averages  were  given  as  such;  in 
two  others  the  average  for  the  workers  as  a whole,  and  for  ordinary 
workers  respectively,  was  stated  to  vary  between  certain  specified 
limits,  and  the  arithmetic  mean,  was  taken  as  the  average.  In  the 
other  two  factories  the  wages  were  given  for  machinists,  waistcoat 
hands,  coat  hands,  and  finishers,  and  for  machinists  and  hand- 
sewers  respectively,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  averages  for 
each  class  separately  has  been  taken  as  the  average  for  the  whole 
factory. 

25T.  percent,  of  the  women  ami  girls  earn  under  (is. ; 10'8  per  cent, 
from  0s.  to  Ss. ; 20*0  per  cent,  from  Ss.  to  10*. ; 9*8  per  cent,  from 
1(1*.  to  12*.;  9*8  per  cent,  from  12*.  to  15*. ; 9*8  per  cent,  from  15*. 
to  18*.;  and  13*7  per  cent  18*.  and  upwards.  To  obtain  t'”* 

- t?.,  and  ad 

The  wages  paid  by  Messrs.  Jamieson,  manufacturing  clothiers, 
were  stated  to  lie  IS*,  for  women  and  5*.  for  young  persons 
arithmetic  mean  is  given  in  tlm  table. 

In  an  ordinary  week  44*5  per  cent,  earn  wages  not  exceeding  (Is.; 
10*4  per  cent,  earn  wages  varying  from  (is.  to  8s. ; 8*4  per  cent,  from 
8s.  to  10*.;  13*8  per  cent,  from  10*.  to  12*.;  15*4  per  cent,  from 
12*.  to  15*.;  7*5  per  cent  from  15*.  to  18s.  To  obtain  the  average 
tho  sura  total  obtained  by  multiplying  44*5  by  (1,  10*4  by  7,  Ac., 
and  adding  tho  results,  was  divided  by  100. 


The 


[§7U(« 


(l)  Table  of  Wages  earned  by  Women  in  tbe  Hosiery  nncl  Boot  and  Shoe  Industries,  1891-2. 


' Reference. 

Class  of  Work,  j 

District. 

Returns 

im'J  ■ 

( Weekly 
Wages.) 

REMARKS. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  C., 
p.404. 

Hosiers  - - j 

Hawick,  N.B.  - 

is  o' 

It  was  stated  by  Messrs.  J.  Henderson  & Co.  that  the  wages  of  women 
varied  from  13*.  to  23*.  The  arithmetic,  mean  has  been  taken. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C , Inskip,  10,080. 

Boots  and  shoes  - | 

Leicester  (Co- 
Society). 

17  0 

— 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  100  - 

Hosiers  - - i 

IB  11 

The  wages  of  searaers  ranged  from  11*.  to  10*.  (average  13*.  0d.) : of 
machinists  from  14*.  to  27*.  (average  20*.  ad.) ; of  winders  from  12*. 
to  2Hf.  (average  Ills.) ; of  linkers  from  15*.  to  22*.  (average  18*.  '■'*/  *• 
of  knitters  from  10*.  to  28s.  (average  19s.)  ; of  cutters  from  1*.  to  14*. 
(average  9s.) ; of  finishers  12*.  to  IS*,  (average  15s.).  The  arithmetic 
mean  of  these  seven  rates  lias  been  given  in  the  table.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  wages  paid  are  lower  in  some  of  the  outlying  districts, 
and  employment  is  more  uncertain. 

Min.itcs  ol  Evidence, 
..roe;  C„ Salter, 34,030-7 ; 
Midgley.  15.008. 

Boots  a nd  shoes  - 

Leeds  and  Pud- 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Salter  that  the  wages  varied  from  13*.  to  10*. 
(i.e..  averngo  1-1*.  lid.).  It  may  bo  noted  in  corroboration  or  tins 
estimate  that  Mr.  Midgloy  stated  that  the  correct  average  for 
machinists  (women)  was  14*.  7 d. 
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Moan  of 

7 

Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District. 

collected 

REMARKS. 

Reports  Ac.,  pp.  iso-tin  - 

Hosiers  - . 

Nottingham 

#.  d. 
13  4 

1 

1 The  wages  paid  for  winding  are  11s.;  for  turning  on,  13a.  6rf.  : for 

8d.;  for  cutting,.  20a.  i for  machining,  18*.  ; for 
stitclnng,  13a.;  for  cleaning,  welting,  and  sleeving  shirts.l  Sa.  6 rf.; 
for  seaming,  13s.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  eight  rates  is  given. 

lying  districts  and  employment  is  more  uncertain. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  C.. 
p.335. 

Boots  and  shoes  • j 

Northampton  - 

13  0 ; 

Wages  were  said  to  vary  from  12a.  to  14*.  The  arithmetic  mean  haa 
been  taken. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  351  - 

Ireland  - 

12  0 

''aSthmkie ; m^hM  been^OT12*’  M'  nnd  13#‘  reaI,ective,.T-  The 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  S3 

Bristol  - 

12  6 

The  wages  of  28'6  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  under  8a.;  of  21-4  per 
cent,  between  8*.  and  12*.;  of  10  per  cent,  between  12i.  and  15*.- 
of  10  per  cent,  between  is*,  and  18*. ; of  IS  per  cent,  over  18*.  The 
average  was  obtained  by  adding  the  totals  got  by  multiplying  23'6 
b7  8 1 2}*  by  10'  Ac.,  and  dividing  by  100.  It  may  be  noted  that 
where  the  women  are  paid  by  time,  11*.  to  13*.  was  said  to  represent 
the  ordinary  wage.  1 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  ^ C,^  ^ Tabberer, 

Fancy  hosiery 
manufacture. 

Leicester  - ; 

10  0 

It  was  stated  that  the  wages  of  women  and  girls  in  the  factory  in 
almost  constant  employment  vary  from  10*.  to  15*.  (i.c.,  average  of 
12*.  Orf.),  and  4s.  erf.  to  8s.  (i.e.,  average  5*.  lid.) . In  the  warehouse 
they  average  14*.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates  haa  been 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 

Group  c.,  Hawley, 

13,912. 

Dyeing  and  finish- 
ing. 

10  G 

The  wages  of  women  were  stated  to  average  13*. ; of  girls,  8*.  The 
arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  C.,  p. 

Boots  and  shoes  - 

Carnoustie,  N.B. 

10  0 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  J.  Winter  that  the  wages  of  women  varied 
from  8*.  to  15*.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken. 

Minutes  ot  Evidence, 

Group  C.,  Holmes, 

12,877-8. 

Hosiery-stitchers 

Midland  Coun- 

S 6 

Full  time  wages  were  said  to  average  fl*.  6rf.  The  average  throughout 
the  year  was  said  to  be  8s.  -os 

(c)  Table  of  Wages  earned  by  Women  in  Miscellaneous  Clothing  Industries,  1891-2. 


Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District. 

[ Mean  of 
1 Returns 
i collected. 
(Weekly 
| Wages.) 

REMARKS. 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions.  Group  C., 
p.  854. 

Shirt  and  collar 
makers.* 

London  - 

*.  d. 
18  0 

Tile  rates  for  day  workers  werestated  to  vary  from  14*.  to  15*.  (i.«, 
an  average  oI14a.(lrf.),  and  the  rates  lor  pieceworkers  were  said  to 
average  17*.  6rf.  The  arithmetic  mean  between  these  two  means 
is  given  in  the  table. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  81 

Siraw-liat  making 

15  7 

The  wages  earned  by  machinists  and  finishers  respectively  were 
given  for  two  average  weeks  in  two  different  factories  at  Luton.  In 
the  first  factory,  in  one  average  week,  six  machinists  were  earning 
under  6s.,  14  between  6s.  and  10*.  (i.c.,  an  average  of  8s.),  ll  between 
10*.  and  12*.  (i.e.,  im  average  of  11*.),  25  between  32*.  and  IS*.  (i.e., 
an  average  of  13*.  (Id.),  11  from  15*.  to  18*.  (i.e..  an  average  of 
16*.  Orf.j,  eight  between  18*.  and  21*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  19*7 Orf.  , 
16  from  21*.  to  25*.  (i.e.,  an  average  ot  23*.).  11  from  25*.  to  30*.  (i.e., 
an  average  of  27*.  (Id.),  throe  were  earning  35*.,  and  one  50*.  The 
average  wage  foe  machinists  in  this  week  was  determined  by  adding 
the  totals  obtained  by  multiplying  0 by  6, 14  by  8,  Ac.,  and  dividing 
the  sum  total  by  105  (tile  total  number  of  machinists  employed  in 
the  week).  This  average  amounts  to  lfis.  8d.  The  wages  similarly 
obtained  for  machinists  in  the  second  average  week  amount  to 
18s.  Orf.  The  average  wages  of  machinists  in  this  factory  have 
therefore  been  taken  as  the  mean  between  16*.  8 d.  and  IS*.  Orf.,  i.c., 
37*.  Id,  Similarly,  the  average  wage  for  finishers  was  found  to  lie 
11*.  4rf..  and  the  average  for  machinists  and  finishers  together  is 
14*.  Bid.  In  the  second  factory  the  average  wage  of  straw-hat 
machinists  and  finishers  together  were  similarly  determined  for  the 
average  week  given,  and  amounted  to  1(1*.  8rf.  The  estimate  given 
in  the  table  for  the  industry  as  a whole  is  the  arithmetic  mean 
between  16*.  8rf.  and  14*.  Bid. 

Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  Wates,  12,01(1. 

Elastic-well  trade 

15  0 

Women's  wages  were  said  to  vary  from  10*.  to  20*.,  and  the  arithmetic 
mean  has  been  taken. 

Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  08-4 

Straw- hat  making 

London  - 

13  2 

| In  one  factory  the  wages.were  given  for  four  different  weeks  in  the 
year,  two  of  which  were  said  to  be  “ the  lowest  paid  in  the  year,” 
| one  was  “ fairly  busy,”  and  tile  fourth,  " one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
i year."  The  numbers  of  women  and  girls  earning  wages  which  lav 
[ within  certain  specified  limits  were  given  (or  each  week,  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  number  employed  was  obtained  for  each 
j week  on  the  method  already  explained  in  the  remarks  on  the  wages 
I of  the  straw-hat  makers,  Luton.  The  means  thus  determined 
were  found  to  bo  10*.  4d..  8*.  7rf.,  10*.  4 d.,  17*.  Ml.  The  wage  given 
in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  these.  The  employer 
from  whom  these  wage-statistics  were  obtained  was  employed  in 
making  the  best  class  of  huts.  It  may  lie  noted  that  the  manager 
of  a small  workshop  stated  that  the  average  wages  throughout  the 
year  would  be  about  10*. 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  76 

Apron,  pinafore, 
Ac.  departments 
(dcloi tiling  fac- 

Manchester  - ! 

1 

1 

13  0 

3'S  per  cent,  of  the  workers  earn  under  6s. ; 3'3  per  cent,  from  6*.  to 
8*. ; 13' 1 per  cent,  from  8*.  to  10*. : 24'fi  per  cent,  from  10*.  to  12*  • 
21'3  per  cent,  from  12*.  to  15*. ; 24 '6  per  cent,  from  15*.  to  18*. : and 
9 '8  per  cent,  from  18*.  upwards.  Tim  average  was  obtained  by 
adding  the  totals  obtained  by  multiplying  :f  C bv  6, 3'3  bv  7, 13'1  by 
9,  Ac.,  and  dividing  the  result  by  100. 

, * The  overage  wage  of  the  machinists  in  the  shirt  factor/  connected  with  til 
some  of  them  running  as  high  ns  If.  a week  for  making  shirts.”  (Maxwell,  582. 

/ 7B278. 


stated  to  be  12*., 

is  a Whole.) 

3 R 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


[§711  («•>] 


Reference. 

Class  of  Work, 

District. 

Mean  of 
Rc  n 
collected, 
Weekly 
Wages.) 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  77 

Umbrella-making 

Manchesler 

fit 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  35 

Corset  mainline- 

Bristol  - 

12  0 

Reports,  Ac,p.  94 

Flower-making  - 

London  - 

li  8 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  76 

Mantle-making  - 

Manchester 

11  3 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  327 

Lace-making 

Ireland  - 

11  0 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  76 

Shirt  manufacture  j 

Manchester 

10  0 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  277 

Umbrollacovenng 

Scotland 

10  0 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  49 

Button-making  . 

Birmingham 

9 7 

Reports,  Ac,  pp.  169-170  - 

Lace-making 

9 4 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  76 

Corset-making  - 

Manchester 

8 7 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  49 

Umbrella-making 

Birmingham  - 

7 l 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  328 

Knitting  - 

Donegal 

7 0 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  SO 

Straw-plaiting  - 

Luton  - 

4 6 

Reports,  Ac,  p.  327 

Sprigging 

embroidery. 

Donegal 

2 9 

REMARKS. 


In  the  umbrella  department  in  a clothing  factory  in  ManM.«.s 
throughout  the  year  1891,  one  worker  earned  from  6s.  to  fa  or!! 
from  8s.  to  10s.,  seven  from  10s.  to  12s.,  four  from  12s  to  15s th2® 
from  IBs.  to  18s.  The  mean  for  these  16  workers;  determined  w 
the  method  previously  adopted,  amounted  to  12s.  82 This 
however,  too  small  a department  to  be  representative  of  the  w, 
umbrella-makers  in  the  town.  0 or  lar«° 

.’he  wages  of  20*3  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed  were  below  a. 

» jj5«sb.  sj.-jfia 

;«■*. 


a factory  in  London  "cutters”  earn  from  9. 
iverage  of  10s.  62.,  and  it  was  also  stated  tha 
Os.  62.), good  "shaders”  earn  from  12s.  to  16s.  (».«,  anaverar ..'Vi 
*s.),  and  less  experienced  “shaders”  from  9.  & m V({^  ° 

The  average  for  "shaders"  as  a whole  is 

10k  makers  ” earn  from  7s.  G2.  to  12s.  (i.e.,  an  average 
grasses  earn  Us.  (i.e,  better  hands).  The  majority 
leaf  makers”  earn  9s.,  and  the  wiurns  of 


average 
fore  12s. 

Of  9s.  92.). 


‘leaf  makers”  earn  9s.,  and  the  wages  of  “mounters"  average 
....  1042.  The  estimate  given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
10s.  62„  12s.,  9s.  92.,  Us,  9s,  and  17s.  10*2. 

2-2  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed  in  these  departments  of  thA 
clothing  factories  earn  less  than  6s.  a7'l  per  cent,  earn  from  L m 
Ss. ; 19  -5  per  cent,  from  8s.  to  10s. ; 15‘9  per  cent,  from  10s.  to  1JS 
17‘1  per  cent,  from  12s.  to  16s. ; 10'9  per  cent,  from  IBs.  to  lfa  ; 


preceding,  the  wages,  similarly  determined,  am 
week  to  an  average  of  11s.  82.  The  figure  in 
mately  the  mean  between  these  two  results. 


d lace-makers  were  said 


1 10s.  to  12s. 

17 '2  per  cent,  from  IBs.  to  lfa- 
upwards.  The  average 
explained. 

In  the  busy  season  wages  in  different  ca 

14s,  12s.  32.  12s.  to  12s.  62.),  and  12s.  The  bus^  si 


wera  raid  to  averages. 


rate,  Similarly, 


it  12s.72.itl 

— — avly,  the  slack  season  

S.l 42.  The  figuro  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  n 


so  rates.  Is  may  be  noted  that  there  was  no  proof  that  home 
,,,.-kers  accept  work  at  lower  rates  than  factory  workers.  One 
witnoss  stated : Wages  were  wages  five  or  six  years  ago.”  “ I have 
“ known  many  a worker  who  could  make  20s.  a week  all  the  year 

in  a factory  where  linen  buttons  were  made  it  was  stated  that  the 
majority  would  earn  about  10s.  In  a metal  and  ivory  button  factory 
18-4  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  girls  earned  under  6s. ; 18  per  cent, 
between  fa.  and  8s^(i.e,  an  average  of  7s.h  29‘8  per-cent,  between 

and  12s.  (i.e,  an  average 


lc  estimate  given  in  the  tablel  is  the  ar 


rhis  was  obtained  from  six  different  rates,  varying  from  8s.  to 
13s.  62.  In  one  ease  the  average  was  given  as  such;  in  the  others, 
wages  were  said  to  rango  between  certain  specified  limits,  and  the 
arithmetic  mean  was  takon.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  many  cases 
the  estimates  given  by  the  employers  were  confirmed  by  the  workers. 


8s.  (i.e,  all  average  of  7s.);  25‘8  perce  

average  of  9s.) ; 18  per  cent,  from  10s.  to  12s.  (i.e,  an  average  of  11s.) ; 
7‘2  per  cent,  from  12s.  to  IBs.  (i.e,  an  average  or  13s.  62.) ; 1‘6  per 
cent,  from  IBs.  to  18s.  (i.e,  an  average  of  16s.  62.) ; andO‘7  per  cent. 
18s.  and  upwards.  The  average  given  in  the  table  was  obtained  by 
multiplying  82' 2 by  6, 14*5  by  7,  Ac,  and  dividing  the  total  by  100. 

(n  a factory  at  Birmingham  40 • 4 per  cent,  of  the  women  and  girls  were 
said  to  earn  not  more  than  6s.  a week;  38'5  from  6*  '“fa  «•*-*" 
average  of  7s.) ; IB '6  per  cent,  from  8s.  to  10s.  ( i.e 

9s.) ; and  5-S  per  cent,  from  10s.  to  If-  

average  given  in  the  table  was  ol 


ui  average  of  llsL^The 

multiplying  40'4  by  6, 

35*8  by  , Ac,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  results  by  100. 

It  was  stated  that  women  earn  from  6s.  to  8s.  a week.  The  arithmetic 
mean  has  been  token. 


_ — — t straw-plaiters  earned  generally  from  42.  tol2.'an 

hour.  The  arithmetic  mean  (42.)  was  therefore  taken  as  the  estimate 
of  hourly  earnings.  On  the  assumption  that  they  worked  12  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  m tb >-  **- ’-'** ! — - *—  “ M 


day  for  six  days  m the  week  the  average  weekly  earnings  are  4s.  62. 
It  may  be  noted  that  one  witness  stated  that  she  could  make  “ from 
3s.  to  4s.  easy.”  The  maximum  hourly  earnings  in  this  industry 
were  said  to  be  «2. 

An  agent  who  employed  “hundreds  of  people"  stated  that  _wages 
ranged  from  22.  to  92.  a day ; and  two  others  employing  600,  and  from 
200  to  300  people  respectively,  that  they  varied  from  32.  to  82.  The 
arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates  (542.)  has  therefore  been  token  as 
earnings^  earni“ES‘  and  multiPllcd  *>y  six  to  give  the  weekly 
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rUTof  71 2‘  T^g^|  °F  WAGES  0F  SH0;p  ASSISTANTS,  BARMAIDS,  DRESSMAKERS,  AND  MILLINERS* 


Report,  See.,  pp.  4-5,  8-9 


Mean  of  | 
Returns t 

cl>!  IccLCli . 

(Weekly  I 


- | Provincial  towns! 


Reports.  Ac..  pp.  380-8 


i Tl.'is  ,1s  the  arithmetic  mean  of  four  different  averages  obtained 
or  North  Loiulon,  South  London,  East  London,  and  for  London 
s a whole.  heso  to  include  board  and 

ssible  to  take  t]  ' ■ 


..  whole.  

lodging,  and^premiums,  as  far : 

London,  ii 

premiums.  On  the  supposit  ...  ... 

the  year,  and  Bank  Holidays  (t>„ about  three  weeks  per  annum), 
of  the  board  and  lodging  amounts  to  17/.  3s.  The 
is  in  North  London  therefore  amounts  to  09/.  3s . 
~qe  of  2 .is.  2d.  (40  weeks) . The  salaries  and 
iistants  were  men  for  South  London,  95  of 


!nT,h^Tiffl  7 by  89  shop  assistants  in  North 
in  add.  on  to  board  and  lodging,  was  stated  to  he  42/.  with 
I°2 th!  5?P.P?sl,lon  "'at  holidays  amount  to  14  days  in 


average  yearly  wages  ... 
or  an  average^ weekly  w 

whom  received  board  and  iodging  in  ad'ditionfLe.' 
and  two,  board  only  (be.,  12/.  os.  per  annu  ' 
were  then  determined  as  follows -.—Wages  ■ 


«.8s.p 


___  ^ The  average  wages' 

vaty  ^twMn'rarWn'sp^fi^’jTmits.'  °$he  arithmet^mean^ftijese 
rates  was  then  multiplied  by  the  total  number  in  receipt  of  such 
salary.  The  aggregate  wages  o the  whole  number  of  shop  «d£?“- 
tants  was  thus  determined  and  divided  by  the  number  of  assistants 
The  monetary  value  of  the  board  in  the  one  ruse,  and  lxrard  and" 

' 'be  other,  was  then  added  to  the  averages  thus  obtained. 

™"  nf  rasults,  when  found,  gave  a~  — 


r South  London  o 


sraass 


oumfr-6*-  wage  _was  si 

. lodging:'  The  averige  wage  fo?  L 

determined  from  the  Table  on  pp.  s,  9.  Where  the  premium  was 
said  to  vary  between  cartara  specified  limits  per  week,  the  arith- 
metic mean  has  been  taken,  multiplied  by  4ii  (number  of  weeks  at 
work) i,and  added  to  the  yearly  wages  to  obtain  the  yearly  arerago, 
including  premiums.  The  arithmetic  mean  lias  then  been  taken  of 
the  11  averages  thus  obtained  (where  sufficient  details  were  not 
given  to  determine  the  average,  tlie  statement  was  omitted),  an 
estimate  was  allowed  for  the  monetary  value  of  the  board  and 
lodging,  and  the  wage  in  London  as  a whole  was  estimated 
at  17s.  1W.  The  estimate  given  in  the  table  for  London  as  a wlioleis 


South  London.  26s.  IOi/.j  EastLi 
whole),  17s.  lOd. 


l,  IBs.  lid.;  London  (m 


Che  salaries  of  14  shop  assistants  in  provincial  towns  at  the  present 
time,  and  details  as  to  whether  board  and  lodging,  hoard  only  or 
W ere  granted  in  addition,  were  given  In  a table  in  Mi°« 
Collets  Report  on  the  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Shop  Assistant, 
Ac.  To  some  extent  the  salaries  vary  according  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  assistant  has  6cen  euiplo^S.  ThisTeriod 
varies  from  4 to  10  years  in  the  shop  assistants  under  consideration. 
Board  for  the  year  lias,  as  before,  been  estimated  at  12/.  5 s„  and 
hoard  and  lodging  at  17s.  3d.  To  determine  the  average  in  the  table 


estimated  at  T 
iging  at  17s.  3d.  To  determine  the  average  ' 

notary  value  of  the  board  or  lodging,  as  the  case  umait  ne 

was  added  to  the  yearly  salary.  The  arithmetic  mean  or  the  results 
so  obtained  was  then  found  and  divided  by  49  to  find  the  approximate 
premiums""1’  **  'S  "0t  stated  "’lletlK'r  lllc  K1'®”  salaries  include 

This  average  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  18  different  averages  obtained 
from  Ireland  as  a whole,  omitting  salaries  earned  hy  the  heads 
of  department  They  no  estimated  » , to  m<lud.  boird  and 
lodging  and  commissions  (as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  take  these  into 
account),  where  these  were  granted  in  addition  to  wages.  With  one 
exception  .where  it  was  definitely  stated  that  no  holidays  were  granted, 
the  weekly  wages  have  been  obtained  from  the  yearly  wages  on  the 
supposition  that  holidays  amount  to  14  days  in  the  year  and  Bank 
Holidnj-s.  i.c.,  about  three  weeks  per  annum.  The  monetary  value 
for  board  and  lodging  during  this  period  amounts  to  17/.  3s. ; of 
hoard  alone,  12/.  5s.;  of  dinner  alone,  H.  18s.  In  15  instances  the 
average  yearly  salaries  were  thus  obtained.  Having  taken  as  the 
average  the  arithmetic  moan  where  the  salaries  were  stated  to  range 
between  certain  specified  limits,  in  the  one  instance  where To 
holidays  were  given  the  average  weekly  salary  for  the  52  weeks  was 
determined  and  the  result  multiplied  by  49  in  order  that  tho  salarv 
in  this  case  might  be  on  tho  same  basis  as  the  other  salnries.  In 
two  eases  where  the  weekly  wages  were  given  the  averages  were 
multiplied  by  49  and  tho  yearly  salaries  thus  obtained.  The 
‘ - of  these  18  OTcrages  was  then  found  to  lie  49/.  6s.  Id., 

i 2 | From  Table  III.,  on  )>p.  11, 12,  it  was  estimated  that  the  average  wages 
of  second  hands,  ordinary  hands,  and  first  hands  were  19s.  fid.. 
13s.  10./.,  and  20s.  respectively.  These  averages  were  obtained  from 
other  averages,  which  were  in  somo  instances  given  as  such ; in  others 
the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken  of  (he  limits  lietween  which  wages 
were  said  to  vary.  Where  dinner  and  tea  were  given  in  addition  to 
wages,  the  sum  of  3s.  0 d.  per  week  was  added ' to  the  wage  given. 
«»  » ..  m’-  - -f  London 


s.  ilk/ .and  20s., t.c.,i7s.0d.  In aiioUier table, orTp- 10,  the 

milliners  in  West  London  were  said  to  lie  80/.,  00/.,  40/., 


20/.  respectively,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  ’(i 

i).  and  six  were  said  to  be  paid  8s.  a week  with 

' Estimating  the  number  of 


17/.  8s. 

board  only  (i.e.  8s.  + 5s.  = 13s. 

weeks  at  49,  the  yearly  wages  o.  „... 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  the  11  milliners 
45/.  12s.  5rf.,  i.c.,  an  average  weekly 


1/.  17s. 


to  be 

...  ...  .......  .-age  of  18s.  8d.  Similarly,  the 

average  yearly  wages,  of  11  milliners  in  North  London  were  found  to 
be  82/.  7s.  lid.  in  addition  to  lioard.  The  weekly  average,  including 
tho  monetary  value  of  tho  board,  is  thus  estimated  (for  49  weeks)  at 
18s.  Id.  The  estimate  given  in  this  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
17s.  9d.  (i.c.,  London  as  a whole),  18s.  8d.  ( West  London) . and  IS s Id. 
(North  London). 


* The  following  assumptions  have  been  used  in  calculating  the  wages  in  the  above  table 

(i.)  The  monetary  value  of  board  and  lodging  = 7s.  a week ; of  board  only  = Ds.  a week ; of  lodging  only  = : 
Conditions  of  AVork  in  Wales,  p.  6) ; of  dinner  and  tea  only  - 3s.  fid.  a week ; of  tea  only  = is.  Ik/,  a week. 
io  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year  is.on  an  average,49.  It  appeared  from  the  table  (pp.C,  7,  Lady  Ass: 


■k  (set:  Report  on  the 
•Commissioners 


Reports)  that  14  days  and  Bank  Holidays  were  frequently  granted  a; 
iy  be  noted  that  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  employers  calculate  board  and  lodging  as  equal  to  10s  but 
“ *~ »**--*•-»  J --  - ml. i-‘~ — --•>  m-  »•<  which  differs  but  slightly  from 


ean  between  4s.  0 </.  and  10s.  is 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Class  of  Work. 


Mean  of 
Returns 
collected. 
(Weekly 
Wages.) 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  204  - 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.,  Shortt,  8719; 
Walker,  15,724-6. 


Reports,  £c.,  pp.  336-40 


Reports,  &c„  p.  312  - 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C..  Milligan, SO  929' 
30,949. 


Reports,  tc„  p.  236 


Barmaids,  wait- 
resses, book- 
keepers in 


Dressmakers, 

milliners,  and 
mantle-makers. 


Dressmakers  and 


Provincial  towns 


is  not  include  any  premiums.  Three  shop  assistants 
said  to  earn  a salary  not  exceeding  101.  a year  si  , 
between  1 51.  antf 20k,  165  between 


This  averag 

in  Wales 

salary  between  101.  and  161.,  101  „ 

“■*  301.,  120  between  301.  and  401.,  and  three  earned  Valuta 
" m-  ,'rl,ie.  approximate  aggregate  amount  earnld  wm 
y multiplying  the  mean  between  the  rates  given  bv  the 
nuiuuw-ui  assistants  Whose  salaries  fell  between  those  limits  and 
adding  the  totals  thus  obtained.  This  sum  was  then  divided  by  Hie 
total  number  of  assistants  (i.e.,  443),  and  then  divided  by  49  (*./  the 
number  of  weeks  supposed  at  work  throughout  the  year) . This  gave 
an  average  of  10s.  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  or  an  average 
of  17s.  inclusive  of  the  monetary  value  of  board  and  lodging.  B 

.t  was  stated  that  skirt-makers  are  usually  paid  about  10s.,  l!s„  or  14# 
(i.e„  an  average  of  12s.).  Bodice-makers  are  paid  about  the  same 
rate.  Girls’  wages  ran  from  10s.  to  14s.  a week  Re.,  an  average 
of  12s.),  and  ‘'second  hands  " are  paid  about  501.  a year  Re.,  I0i‘w 
a _week_  for  49  weeks).  The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  rates 
Bd')  has  been  taken. 

In  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  102  women  earn  wages  not  exceed- 
ing 8s.  a week,  182  earn  an  average  of  9s.-,  33  earn  an  average  of 
12s.  Bel.,  11  earn  an  average  of  17s.  6a.,  and  five  earn  wages  exceeding 
20s.  a week.  Proceeding  oil  the  method  already  adopted,  the  average 
wages  were  estimated  to  be  9s.  Bd.  with  board  and  lodging,  or  a 
total  approximate  wage  of  16s.  Bd.  With  partial  board  or  none,  and 
without  lodging,  26  women  earn  an  average  not  exceeding  8s.  ajveek, 

week . 11  Themea n ’for "the "whole  of'these 


artial  board  in  the  latter  group.  It6  may  balloted  °in 
m of  the  first  average,  that  Mr.  Shortt,  in  the  evidence 
i the  Commission,  stated  that  the  wages  of  a good  barmaid 

s.  a week  with  board  and  lodging.  The  wages  of  bar- 

, Mr.  Walker  stated,  averaged  10s.  a week,  rising  to  18s.  or  21$., 
m auuition  to  board  and  lodging.  This  may  also  serve  to  corroborate 
the  above  figures,  where  182  women  were  said  to  earn  from  8s.  to  10s. 
(i.e.,  an  average  of  9s.)  a week,  and  11  earn  an  average  of  17s.  Ud., 
and  the  wages  of  live  exceed  20s. 


given  before 


20  diffe 


speaking,  stated  to  vary  betwt , 

of  which  would ^probably  only  be  given  to  beginners.  _ Thus  in  one 


ferages,  which  vary 
specified8  limits,'  U 


;e  from  2s.  Bd.  to  10 s.  it  was 


.nstance  where  wages  were  stated  to  range  fro: 

added  that  the  latter  sum  was  reached  after  a „ 

in  another  firm  where  wages  were  said  to  range  from  2s.  Bd.  to  15s. 
it  was  stated  that  the  latter  sum  was  reached  in  from  three  to  seven 
years.  In  determining  the  mean  the  latter  sum  has  therefore  in 
each  ease  been  taken  to  represent  tho  average  of  skilled  workers. 

Details  were  given  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  82  dressmakers  in  West 
London  and  36  dressmakers  in  North  London.  In  West  London  24 
dressmakers  earn  under  8s.  a week,  12  earn  under  10s.,  seven  earn 
under  12s.,  14  earn  under  14s.,  13  earn  under  16s.,  11  earn  under  18s„ 
The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  was  roughly 
total  of  (24  x 8s.)  (12  x nisi.  kc..  This  was 
veekly  mean  was  thus  e: 


determined  as  the  sum  tofc 

divided  by  82,  and  the  wee! ...  

Similarly,  in  North  London,  the  n 




Tile  arithmetic  mean  of  these 
noted  in  corroboration  of  " ' 
London,  


?r  earning  unde. 

d in  North  London,  excluding  the  four  di 

ng  over  16s.  (i.e.,  two  earning  20s.,  one  earning  23s.,  and 
5s.),  the  average  wage  is  11s.  6d. 

ithmetio  mean  of  nine  different  averages  for  “best 
t and  bodice  machinists,  bodice  hands,  skirt  hands, 
' — ’ re  allowed  in  addition,  5s.  has  beer, 

led  to  the  weekly  wages  given ; where  tea  is  given.  Is.  fld.  has 
in  similarly  added. 


shop  assistants  in  Scotland  were  stated  by  Mr.  Milligan,  i_  — 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  to  range  from  12s.  to  16s.  (is.,  an 
average  of  13s.  Bd.),  and  the  wages  of  apprentices  were  said  to  range 
from  4s.  to  12s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  8s.).  The  arithmetic  ir — 
between  13s.  6d.  and  8s.  is'"-  "J  ‘ 

with  the  estimate  given  in 

13  women  were  said  to  earn  a weekly  wage  not  exceeding  6s.  The 
wages  per  week  of  135  lie  between  6s.  and  7s.  6d.  j of  237  between 
7s.  Ca.  and  10s.;  of  89  between  10s.  and  12s.  Bd. : of  63  between  12s.  &/. 
and  15s. ; of  33  between  15s.  and  20s. ; and  the  wages  of  11  exceed 
20s.  The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  earned  was  taken  as  the  sum 
total  of  (63s.  X 5s.)  (135s.  x 6s.  3d.)  (237s.  x 8s.  9d.),&c.  The  sum 
total  thus  obtained  was  divided  by  631.  the  total  number  of  women 
employed,  and  the  average  wage  thus  obtained  was  9s.  id. 
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[§ji3.]  713.  TABLE  OP  WAGES  EARNED  BY  WOMEN  IN  PRINTING  AND  COGNATE  TRADES,  1891-2. 


Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District.  1 1 

Mean  of 
Returns 
Jollected, 

fisar 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  03 

Compositors 

London  - 

.»•  d- 

Report*,  Ac.,  pp.  90-1 

Printers  - . 

Scotland 

15  4 l 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  293 

Map  - printing 
factory. 

Scotland  (Edin- 
burgh). 

12  4 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  2113 
Answers  to  Schedules  of 

Publishing  and 

11  G 

p.  88. 

(binding  and 
folding  depart- 
ment). 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  60 

Stationers.  en- 

and  paper-bag 
departments. 

Liverpool 

11  0 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  294 

Stationery  and 
envelope  factory. 

Scotland 

10  8 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  85 

Paper  bags 

Bristol 

10  8 

Reports,  &c„  p.  296 

Paper  mills  - 

Scotland 

10  1 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  09 
Answers  to  Schedules  of 

Book  - folding, 
book  - binding, 

Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. 

10  0 

jn858.° 

Report*,  Ac.  p.  326 

Folding, stamping, 
book-binding,  Ac 

Ireland  - 

9 6 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  240 

Book  - binding. 

Wales  - 

9 4 

and  bag-making 

Ruperts,  Ac.  p.  828 

. Paper  mills  ■ 

Ireland  - 

7 8 

REMARKS. 


lie  wages  of  the  women  employed  in  one  factoiy  were  as  follows 
One  earned  28*.,  one  earned  27*.  6 d.,  five  earned  from  23 *.  to  24#. 
(i.e.,  an  average  ol  28*.  6d.),  two  earned  from  22*.  to  23*.  (i.e.,  an 
average  of  22*.  Oil.),  one  earned  21*.  4d.,  one  earned  19*.  Sid.,  two 
? ,from,  W*-  18*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  17*.  6 d.),  one  earned 

15*.  710.,  and  two  apprentices  in  their  third  and  second  year  re- 
' ' ' a week.  The  mean  wage  of  these 

t the  Women's  Printing 


spectively  earned  7s.  and 

16  workers  was  found  to  l ....... 

Society  of  five  apprentices,  two  average  12*.  and  19*..  and  the 

“ W..  21*.  Od.and  19*. 


ining  three  24*.,  and  three  other: 


and  20*.  Id. 

3n  the"  'stab.''  or  time  wage  a girl  may  start  at  4s.  a week  and  rise  to 
9*.,  12*.,  15*.  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  tile  wage  of  15*.  is 
the  average  after  a few  years'  apprenticeship.  Iu  one  factory, 
however,  it  was  definitely  stated  that  a '■  'stab."  wage  of  15*.  was 
paid.  The  supposition  has  therefore  been  made  that  this  is  the 
average  wage  for  skilled  workers.  In  another  factory  the  girls  are 
put  on  piece  work  at  the  end  of  three  years ; the  wages  then  are 
minimum. 7*.  8d. ; average,  13*.  8d. ; maximum,  19*.  2d.  In  another 
firm  beginners  start  on  a time  wage  of  3s.  (id.,  and  after  three 
years  are  put  on  piece  work.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  average 
wage  of  18*.  is  earned.  At  type  setting  the  wage  varies  from  13*. 
to  16*.  per  week  (».e„  an  average  of  14*.  6d.).  In  the  setting 
of  tables  the  girls  were  stated  to  make  15*.  id.  a week.  The 
estimate  given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  15*..  13*.  8d„ 
18*.,  14*.  6 d.,  16*.  4d.  This  estimate  refers  to  experienced  workers 
it  appears,  however,  from  the  wages  given  at  the  Women's  Printing 
Society,  London,  and  the  other  London  firm  mentioned  above,  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  " ’ 


In  the  pi 


3*.,  or  15*.,  according  to  experience  and  ability.  In  three  or 
ars  the  worker  becomes  proficient.  It  is  therefore  estin 
“ id  of  this  period  wages  would  vary  from  13*.  t< 


s'Sa.'s 


iSA- 


ie  table  is  the  arith- 


At  the  end  o ... 

earn  from  10*.  to ......... 

taken.  The  Book-binders;  and  Machine  Rulers'  Consolidated 


111  the  paper-hag  making  department  girls  begin  at  2*.  6d.  a week, 
and  reach  a maximum  of  10*.  This  has  therefore  been  taken  as  the 
average  for  experienced  workers.  Similarly,  at  a firm  of  stationers 
and  envelope  makers,  the  maximum  wage  was  12*.  The  estimate  in 
table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  between  10*.  and  12*. 


The  wages  in  the  envelope  department  w 
to  12*.  yi.e.,  an  average  of  11*.),  and  for  i 
stamping  department  they  vary  fi 
' 6d. ) ; in  the  black-b  ’ 
average  of  11s.) : ai 

departments  from  10*.  to  12*.  (i.e.,  ai 
given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic 
different  departments. 


e said  to  vary  from  10*. 
ichine  workers  10*.  la 
i 11*.  (i.e 


am  wages  not  exceeding  & 


1 per  cent,  were  stated  to  ei 

snt.  earn  an  average  of  10*.:  21 ’3  per  cent,  earn  an  average”  o. 
3*.  6 d. : 0'9  per  cent,  earn  an  average  of  16*.  id. ; ann  6 '6  per  cent, 
irn  18*.  a week  and  over.  The  average  in  the  lable  was  determined 
y multiplying  30'S  by  8,  4U'9by  10,  Ac.,  adding  the  results,  and 
ividing  by  100. 


Wages  in  the  finishing  and  exau 
14*.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  IS*.) : 
....  — (;,Cm  an  average  of 


g department  vary  from  11 


„ — — cutting  department 

the  women  start  at  4*.,  rise  1*.  a year  for  three  years,  and  aro  then 
promoted.  Wages  therefore  vary  from  is.  to  Is.  (i.e.,  an  average 
of  5s.  Otf.).  The  wages  of  women  employed  in  picking  and  sorting 


The  Book  Folders  and  Sewers' 

stated  that  wages  averaged  1*. . , — ... . 

week,  on  the  basis  of  sir  days’  work).  At  a book-binding  firm  ii 
Liverpool,  wages  of  full  workers  were  said  to  average  10*.  a week. 

Wages  were  said  to  vary  from  5*.  to  14*.  The  arithmetic  m 


Out  of  9*  women  engaged  in  these  industries,  28  cam  wages  not  ex- 
ceeding 7s.  a week  54  earn  wages  between  7*.  and  His.  (i.e.,  an 
average  of  8*.  6 d.):  17  earn  wages  between  10*.  and  20*.  (i.e.,  an 
average  of  16*.).  The  average  given  in  the  table  was  obtained  by 
adding  the  results  obtained  by  multiplying  23  by  7, 54  by  81, 17  by  15, 
and  dividing  the  total  by  94. 

Wages  were  said  to  vary  from  4*.  6 d,  to  10*.  The  arithmetic  mean 
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714.  TABLE  OP  WAGES  EARNED  BY  WOMEN  IN  GENERAL  METAL,  CHEMICAL  AND  COGNATF 
TRADES,  1891-2.  - 


Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District. 

Bi  tuns 
collected. 
(Weekly 
Wages.) 

Reports.  Ac.,  . 147 

Watch  raanufac- 

*.  a. 

14  3 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  49 

Metallic  bedstead 
manufacture. 

Birmingham  - 

14  0 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  237 

Tinplate,  iron,  tin- 
stamping, and 

Wales  - - 

11  E 

slate  enamel 

pit  brow  and  in 
brickyards. 

Reports.  A.:.,  fi.  49 

Iron  enamel  works 

Birmingham  - 

11  4 

Rf ports.  Ac.,  pp.  164-5 
-Digest,  Group  C.,  Vol. 

ifr.,  p.  22. 

White  lead 

industry. 

10  8 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  A.,  p. 

- ' 

Blainscough 
Hall  Colliery 
Company, 
Cojcpuil,  inn- 

10  6 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  143 

Cycle  manufacture 

10  5 

Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  278-9 

Sowing  ^ machine 

Scotland 

10  3 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  284 

Lead  works 

10  3 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  49 

Jewellery  trade  - 

Birmingham  - 

10  2 

Digest.  Group  A.,  Vol.  III., 
p.  18. 

Hand-nail  makers 

Bromsgrove  and 
Catskill. 

10  0 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  284 

Colour  works 

Scotland 

10  0 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 
Questions,  Group  A.,  p.  12. 

File-cutters 

Sheffield 

9 6 

Reports,  Ac.,  p.  S49 

Match-makers  - 

Ireland 

6 6 

Digest,  Group  A.,  Vol.  II., 
P.  56,  Brice,  17,635. 

Spike-nail  makers 

Halesowen 
District,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

4 6 

r32i\2 


"u1  )"*Sd 'in ‘tte'hlriiu 1 10  “»• 


i.  6 a.  It  may  be  noted  that  women 
y.  . - only  upon  skilled  work,  and,  excent 


:e  employed  to  a slight 

i certain  departments,  at Ull , 

failed.  This  estimate  is,  therefore,  probably  too  high. 


Out  of  a total  of  653  women 

4*.6d.;  81  between  4s.  6 d. 

between  7s.  fief,  and  10s.  lid.  (i.e„  a mean  of  9s., 
6 d.  and  20*.  (i.e.,  a mean  of  16s. 3d.).  To 


wages  varying  from  8s.  to  18s.,  three  “ varnishers,”  from  12*  tnis? 
three  blockers  ” from  17s.  6 d.  to  18s.  Ud_  and  eight " tran 3 
frem  8s.  to  18s.  Omitting  the  wages  earned  by  one  “ bSer  ” who 
paid  a certain  sum  (which  is  not  given)  to  an  assistant,  the  mean  of 
the  above  rates  was  found  to  be  13s.  The  Secretary  of  the  Bedstead 
Makers  Association  stated  that  wages  averaged  15s.  a week  in  nw 
cases.r_The  figure  in  the  table  in  the  arithmetic  memi  between  X! 

Jkly  wage  not  exceeding 

of  6s.);  193 

ivs.  IX*.  1U1U  so*  I.e  a mean  ox  ids  sa  • • th  *“tween 

the  sum  total  obtained  by  multiplying  4s.‘ 6d.  by  49, 'es?  by  81*9*^85 
193,  and  15s.  3 d.  by  330,  and  adding  the  results,  wm  divided  b v 65a' 


works  at  Birmingham  three  females  earn  from  6*. 
' 10s.,  nine  from  10s.  to  12s.,  seven  from  12s.  to  15»„ 
" i arithmetic  mean  when  wages 
specified  limits,  the  wage  was 


to  8$.,  13  from  & . 

six  from  16s.  to  17s.  Od.  Taking  the  arithmetic 
were  said  to  vary  between  certain  specified  lii 
estimated,  in  the  ordinary  m ’ 


'.iff. 


and  for  stovewc 


Jast  is  the 

given  before  the  Commission  witli  reference'to  alchemical  Industry 
ft  was  stated  by  one  witness  that  women  were  given  Is.  a week=- 
addition  to  the  ordinary  wages  if  they  worked  five  days  in  any 
week.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  five  days  constitut 


the  table  is  the  arithmetic  m 


The  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  were  s 
day.  The  weekly  wages  have  been  estim 
work  a week.  (This  has  in  every 
these  tables  unless  any  evidence 


■ass.'ss 


■S'fiSS 


Ball-grinders  were  stated  to  earn  on  an  average  wages  varying  from 
10s.  to  14s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  12s.)  ; “ screw-turners  ” from  fls.  Od.  to 
9s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  7s.  9<2.)  ; "screw-makers”  from  9s.  to  14*. 

an  average  of  Us.  3d.).  The  figure  given  in  the  table  is  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  12s.,  7s.  9d„  Us.  6d. 

Wages  in  the  " japanning  ” department  average  8s.  a week.  In  the 
polishing,  varnishing,  and  French  polishing  department  they  average 
8s.  4\d.  (i.e.,  9s.  to  10s.,  less  by  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  for  oils,  Ac.) ; 7s.  6 d. 
(beginning  on  a time  wage  of  6s.  and  receiving  an  increase  of  1*.  por 
week  per  annum  till  the  maximum  of  9s.  Is  earned);  10s.  fid.  (i.e.,  10s. 
to  Us.).  In  the  shuttle-making  department  five-sixths  of  the  workers 
earn  8s„  12s„  and  17*..  and  the  rest  are  time-workers  paid  wages 
varying  from  6s.  to  Us.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  Us.  8d.).  In  the  needle- 
making department  wages  vary  from  10s.  to  14s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of 
12s.).  The  average  earned  in  the  nickel-plating  department  is 
13s.  9d„  one  estimate  of  wages  being  14s„  another  12s.  to  16s.  (i.e„  an 
average  of  14s.),  less  6d.  for  brushes.  The  figure  given  in  the  table 
is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  averages  in  the  japanning,  shuttle- 
making, needle-making,  and  niokol-plating  departments  and  the  four 
averages  in  the  polishing,  Ac.  department. 


employers  and  employed  respectively.  The  former  (i.e.,  10s.  6 d.) 
is  the  mean  of  six  different  averages  varying  from  9s.  2d.  to  14s.  5 d. 
The  latter  (i.e.,  10s.)  is  the  mean  between  four  different  averages 
varying  from  9s.  to  Us. 

'n  a factory  in  Birmingham  in  an  ordinary  week  one  woman  was 
earning  under  (is. ; four  from  6s.  to  8s.  (i.e.,  an  average  of  7s.) ; one 
from  8s.  to  10s.  (i.e.,  au  average  of  9s.) ; four  from  10s.  to  12s.  (i.e.,  an 
average  of  Us.) ; and  three  were  earning  over  15s.  From  these  the 
average  was  estimated  to  be  10s.  2d.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Jewellers’  Trade  Union  stated  that  average  girls 
earned  from  8s.  tolls.;  polishers  (if  skilled)  might  earn  as  much 


Married  women  were  stated  to  earn  9s 
women  10s.  5 d.  The  arithmetic  m 
table. 


e said  to  vary  from  7s.  to  12s.  The  arithmetic  mean  hat 


rn  from  6s.  to  7*.  The  arithmetic 


[5  714.] 
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,..16l  715.  TABLE  OF  WAGES  EARNED  BY  WOMEN  IN  TRADES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MANUFAO-  [§ 

LS  TURE  OF  FOOD,  1891-2. 


Class  ot  Work. 


Mean  of  1 
Returns 
District.  collected. 


Reports,  Ac.,  pp.  240-1 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  95 
Reports,  Ac.,  p.  549 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  159 
Reports,  Ac.,  p.  35 


Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  0.,  Miss  James, 
8413, 8427-28, 8513.  ! 


Cocoa  factories 


Mineral  waters  - 


REMARKS. 


Biscuit  - making, 
sweet-,  Ac.  fac-  | 


wage  not  exceeding  8s.  a week  ; ST'S  per  cent, 
frying  froi 


wage  has  been  decermi 
multiplying  21',3byS,  37' 

18,  and  dividing  the  result  u.> 

Five  women  employed  in  mineral  w 
wholesale  grocers  and  confectioiu 
exceeding  7s.  The  wages  of  20  vario 
of  7s.  6d.) ; the  wages  of  36  varied  fr 

9s.) ; the  w ' -*  ' — • 

wages  of  e 

obtajned  by  n 


urying  from  35s.  to  ISs.  (i.c. 
cut.  earn  wages  above  ISs.  The  average 
ned  by  adding  the  totals  obtained  by 
3 by  111.  36'9  by  13!.  3 T,  by  16!.  and  0'4  by 


jam  factories  and  by 
t weekly  wages  not 
to  8s.  (i.e.,  an  average 


ixceedeil  14s.  The  ligure  given  in  the  table  wai 
iltipiying  5 by  7. 20  hy  74.  Ac.,  adding  tile  results  s< 
vidiug  the 


obtained,  and  dividing  the  total'by  S3. 
Tlio  wages  of  bottlers  in  South  London 


■ed  12s.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been 

This  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  five  different  averages  ranging 
from  7s.  to  10s.  In  a few  eases  the  average  was  given  as  such. 
Where  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain  specified 
limits  the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken.  In  one  instance  the  wages 
of  “ cleaners  ” were  said  to  average  Ss.,  and  those  of  sausage-makers 


[ The  average  wage  in  the  confectionery  trade  os  a whole  was  stated  ti 

95'S  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  were  stated  to  ean 
wages  not  exceeding  8s.  a week  s the  wages  of  4'2  tier  cent,  var.1 

from  8s.  to  12“  “ * w..  «_j 

table.  95‘8  w 

and  divided  by  100. 

I This  is  determined  from  six  different  averages,  which  range  from 
4s.  Sd.  to  10s.  6ef.  In  some  cases  the  average  was  given  as  such, 
but  where  wages  were  said  to  range  between  certain  specified  limits 
the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken. 

I Wages  were  stated  to  vary  from  Os.  to  9s.  The  arithmetic  mean  has 

1 been  given  in  the  table.  Miss  James  stated  that  "the  wages  are 
declining  and  getting  lower  and  lower."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
mean  between  the  average  wage  in  London  ana  Bristol,  viz.,  7s.  id.. 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  average  given  for  the  trade  os  a 


716.  TABLE  OF  WAGES  EARNED  BY  WOMEN  IN  THE  SAOK-MAKING,  ROPE-MAKING,  AND  RAG- 
PICKING INDUSTRIES,  1891-2. 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  242  ■ 


Reports,  Ac.,  p.  351  - 
Reports,  Ac.,  p.  189 


Reports.  Ac.,  p.  67 


Reports,  Se.,  p,  7A% 


Mean  of 
Returns 
collected. 
(Weekly 1 
Wages.) 


Sack-sewing 

Rope-workers 


Rope-making 

Sack-making 


Sack-mending  - 


Wales 

East  London 


REMARKS. 


In  one  factory  wages  wet- 
IBs.  Od.).  In  another  fauiur  v 
the  “best”  14s.  to  18s.  The 
14s.  fid.  The  estimate  given  in 
10s.  6d.  and  14s.  Gd. 


said  to  vary  from  15s,  to  ISs.  (i.c.,  average 
' - - -orst  ••  were  paid  12s.  to  14s. ; 

for  this  factory  is  therefore 
iblo  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 


This  was  stated  to  he  the  average  wage  for  regular  work. 

Wages  of  ordinary  workers  (not  long  in  the  trade)  were  stated  to 
average  7s.  Gd. ; of  skilled  workers,  Ids.  «d.  The  arithmetic  mean 
has  been  taken.  Mrs.  Hicks  stated  that  during  the  last  four  years 
wanes  in  this  trade  have  gone  down  “ perhaps  not  more  than  Is- 
a week,  taking  it  all  round.  ’ 

to  9s.  The  arithmetic  mean  has 


Nineteen  women  were  slated  to  earn  a weekly  wage  not  exceeding  4s. : 
the  wages  of  17  were  stated  to  vary  from  4s.  to  Us. ; of  15  from  6,.  to 
Is  • of  ^ from  8S.  to  10s.;  and  the  wages  of  nine  exceeded  Ids.  The 
Lveraee  given  in  the  table  was  obtained  by  multiplying  19  by  4. 
7by  o!  16  by  7. 20  by  9, and  9 by  10. adding  the  .totals,  and  dividing 


17  by  5, 16  by  7. 20  by  9,  and  9 by  10,  adtU  ng  the  totals 
The  rest  are  on  piece  work  and  irregular. 


ik^x'da 


days). 


restated  to  average  Is.  a day 


3 II  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Class  of  Work. 


Reports,  &c.,  p.  827  ■ 


Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  0.,  Mrs.  Hioks, 
8386-0,  8853-60;  Walker, 
10769-70. 


Reports,  4c.,  p.  297 


Mean  of 
Returns 
collected. 

(Weekly 

Wages.) 


REMARKS. 


restated  to  vary  from  3s.  to  -7*.  The  arithmetic  ir 


Is.  7d.  was  stated  to  be  paid  for  two  days'  work.  On  the  assumption 
of  a full  week’s  work  the  weekly  wage  would  therefore  be  is.  M 
Tt  may  be  noted,  in  corroboration  of  this  estimate,  that  while 
Mr.  Walker  stated  that  sacks  which  were  sewn  in  Loudon  for  id. 
each  would  be  paid  id.  in  Dundee;  the  average  weekly  wage  given 
in  the  table  for  Dundee  is  almost  exactly  three  times  tho  average 
given  for  London. 

I In  one  case  the  average  wage  was  stated  to  be  3s.  6d. ; in  another 
range  from  is.  to  «s.  (is.,  an  average  of  5s.) . The  figure  given 
the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  between  8s.  6d.  and  5s. 


Reports.  4c.,  p.  297 


esin  717.  TABLE  OF  WAGES  EARNED  BY  WOMEN  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES,  1891-92 


industries. 

Reference. 

Class  of  Work. 

District. 

Mean  of 
Returns 
lollected. 

Wages.) 

Reports,  &c.,  pp- 18-21 

Laundresses 

London  - 

s.  d. 
15  8 

Answers  to  Schedules  of 

16  0 

Questions,  Group  C., 
p.  853.  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, Group  C.,  Miss 
Mears,  8049,  8099, 8102-3. 

Cardiff  - 

14  3 

Reports,  Sc.,  p.  96  - 

(potatoes). 

London  • 

18  9 

REMARKS. 


a — drying  rooms,  day 

-jm,  packers,  and  washers.  In 

„ „ the  average  was  given  as  such.  Where  it  was  said  to 

vary  between  certain  specified  limits  the  arithmetic  mean  was 
taken  as  the  average.  The  average  wage  of  all  women  employed  in 
this  laundry  was  thus  found  to  be  15s.  id.  In  a second  laundry  the 
daily  wages  were  given  for  washers,  ironers,  finery  ironers  and  for 
girls  at  polishing  machines.  In  one  instance  the  average  was  given 
as  such.  In  the  others  wages  were  said  to  vary  between  certain 
specified  limits,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken.  Weekly  wages 
were  given  for  preparers  and  packers,  and  their  daily  wages  were 
calculated  on  tho  basis  of  six  days’  work  a week.  The  average  daily 
wage  of  the  workers  in  this  factory  was  then  found  to  be  2s.  Sri. 
(i.e.,  an  average  weekly  wage  of  16s.  Bd.).  Similarly,  the  average 
wage  in  a third  steam  laundry,  determined  from  the  average  given 

for  washers.^ markers  (children)jforewomen^jprls,^br~' ! 

, appeared  from  thf  - 

l earned  25s. ; five  an  average  of  22s.  Bd. . 

19s.;  12  an  average  of  16s.  6d.;  13  an  average  of  1.1s.  6b. ; sixanaveragu 
of  11s. ; 11  an  average  of  9s. ; seven  an  average  of  7s. ; and  six  under 
6s.  The  total  average,  determined  by  the  method  which  has  been 
previously  explained,  was  found  to  be  12s.  8 d.  In  another  laundry 
the  average  daily  wages  were  given  for  sorters,  packers,  washer*, 
ironers,  slurt  ironers,  collar  ironers.  collar  machinists,  and  folders. 
In  some  cases  beer  and  tea  were  allowed  in  addition.  The  monetary 
value  of  tea  has  been  taken  to  be  Is.  6d.  a week  as  before.  Where 
the  quantity  of  beer  allowed  was  not  stated,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  half  a pint  (at  2d.  a pint)  is  allowed  each  day.  In  calculating 
the  wages  these  allowances  have  been  taken  into  account.  The. 
average  daily  wage  was  thus  found  to  be  2s.  9 id.,  or  16s.  Sd.  a wees 
on  the  basis  of  six  days’  work.  In  the  last  steam  laundry,  which 
has  been  taken  into  account  in  determining  tbe  average,  the  daily 
averages  were  obtained  or  given  for  sorters,  packers,  washers,  ironers, 
•‘takers  out,”  the  feeders  of  the  machines,  the  head  drier,  and  finery 
and  shirt  ironers.  The  average  of  these  was  found  to  be  2s.  2d.* 
day  (».«..  18s.  a week  on  the  basis  of  six  days  a week).  The 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  six  different  averages  in  steam  laundries 
was  thus  found  to  he  14s.  id.  a week.  Similarly,  estimating  the 
monetary  value  of  beer  and  tea  as  before  stated,  the  average  wages 
earned  in  hand  laundries  were  found  to  be  17s.  The  estimate  given 
in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  wages  for  steam  anil 
hand  laundries. 

In  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  addressed  to  the 
Upholsteresses’ Society  (West  End,  Westminster  and  City)  it  was 
stated  that  the  avorage  wage  of  adults  was  15s.  This  was  cor- 
roborated by  a statement  given  by  Miss  Mearsto  the  effect  that 
wages  averago  15s.  in  some  houses  and  17s.  id.  in  others.  The 
average  wage  she  stated  to  be  15s.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  same 
witness  gave  15s.  as  the  average  wage  10  years  ago. 

The  rates  in  one  case  varied  from  2s.  to  Ss.  a day  (i.e.,  mean  of  2s.  Bd.}. 
In  another  case  they  varied  from  2s.  to  2s.  Bd.  (i.e.,  mean  of 
2s.  Sd.) . The  weekly  wage  in  the  table  was  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
six  days'  work  a week. 


for  “sundries  ” 10'2  per  cent,  earn  a wage  not  exceeding  6s.;  5’1  ;>< 
cent  earn  on  average  of  7s.  (i.e.,  6s.Eo8s.);  10‘2  per  cent,  earn  a 
average  of  9s. ; 20'4  per  cent  earn  an  average  of  _lls.  ;_27-_l  "™ 


average  Vf  ^s^OdT  i's  T im“‘£nV»ra  'ail'  averagenf 
16s  Bd  ■ 11' 8 her  cent,  earn  an  average  of  19s.  6d.  By  multiplying 
P-  - - - -’ding  the  results,  and  dividing  the  whole 
was  found  to  be  12s.  6d.  For  coats, 

1 O pc,  lot  exceeding  6s.;  9-8  per  cent,  earn  an 

average  of  7s. ; 13  per  cent,  earn  an  average  of  9s.;  D’3  pe^ce 
an  average  of  11s.;  1 


if  18$.  6d.; 


an  average  vr  .i'S  per  cent,  earn  an  average  oi 
24  per  cent,  earn  an  average  of  16s.  Bd.;  IS  pej  f nt.  —..  ,^ 

padding  the  results,  and  dividing  the  w^.by  100,  ae  average 
wage  was  found  to  be  15s.  The  figure  given  in  the  tnble  is  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  12s.  6d.  and  15s. 
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718.  TABLE  OP  WAGES  OP  WOMEN,  OBTAINED  PROM  REPORTS  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMTT'PPP 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS  ON  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM.  j ^ 


Girls  and  women  employed  bv  the  middlemon  (Jews),  earn  bvnie™ 
work  during  the  six  months  of  the  busy  season  fro™l8s  to^te  t 
~ !nt^  ,°r  Gaddis  sited  tliatat 

o!  bn?r  reason),  she  earns  by  piece-work  from  17s  to 

Wages  of  maoldnists  in  one  case  were  said  to  vary  from  15*.  (forsleeve- 
nmkingj  to-1.2*.  (*.«.,  an  average  of  2 8s.  0,1.).  The  lowest  wjgepuid 
by  “r.  Burinan  to  fellers  was  10s.  a week  not  working  full  time  and 
up  to  22s.  when  working  a full  week.  The  arithmetic  mean  lias  teen 
'f ,‘he  ^eragc  (is.,  16*.).  One  witness,  who  worked  whh  he? 
sister  and  a stranger  upon  piece-work  for  a middleman,  stated  that 
they  shared  their  earnings,  which  in  the  busy  times  amounted  to  as 
much  as  50s.  and  55s.  per  week.  Her  own  share  of  this  was  25a, 
she  was  the  quickest  worker  or  the  three.  In  the  slack  time  she  had 
[TP  “f;  P,“s-  » wcok  .for  herself.  Calculating  therefore  upon  the 
earnings  to  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  three 
women,  the  earnings  ill  slack  times  would  be  10*.  9W;  the  average 
given  is  therefore  the  mean  of  10s.  9{rf.  and  02*.  0,1.  divided  bv  3 (il, 

^kStxssier a,“  k “• 

This  estimate  refers  to  fellers,  mnehinists,  mid  finishers.  In  three 
instances  the  daily  averages  only  were  given,  and  the  weekly 
averages  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  six  days’  work  a week 
One  witness  (a  feller)  earned  from  14s.  to  10s.  a week  all  the  year 
round;  she  worked ’on  piece-work  for  a middleman.  These  wages 
sho  considered  to  he  about  the  same  as  those  earned  bv  other 
women  on  -order  ” work,  the  best  paid  class  of  work.  There  were 
however,  many  who  could  not  earn  as  much.  The  arithmetic  mean 
has  been  taken  as  the  average.  Mr.  Joseph  stated  that  the 
average,  wages  of  machinists  varied  from  15s.  to  S2s.  all  the 
year  round.  The  arithmetic  mean  has  been  taken  (i.e..  23s.  Bd.). 
Mr.  Denton  stated  that  the  last  weekly  average  for  machinists  in 
lus  firm  was  21s.  8d.  The  actual  last  weekly  averago  for  finishers 
was  24*.  2d.,  but  in  some  cases  the  finishers  paid  away  5s.  a week  to 
!»«[[? r*>i  ^bo  average  net  wages  after  paying,  for  sewings. 

&c.,  were  21s.  Mr.  Sweeney  gave  tlie  average  daily  wages  of 
machinists,  fellers,  and  finishers  as  Ss.  (Id.,  Is.  ed.,  and  2*.  3d  re- 
spectively. The  average  is  in  each  ease  the  arithmetic,  mean  of  tlie 
maximum  and  minimum  rate  given.  The  final  estimate  is  tlie 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  seven  weekly  averages  thus  obtained. 

The  estimate  given  is  determined  from  seven  different  averages,  four 
of  which  were  daily  (and  varied  from  Is.  3d.  to  4s.  3d.),  and  tho  rc 
mainder  weekly  (and  varied  from  Ids.  fid.  to  3d?.).  The  averages  re- 
ferral lo  machinists,  lmttoii-holcrs  and  binders,  and  fcllera.  Tliedaily 
average  for  machinists  was  obtained  by  taking  tlie  arithmetic  mean 
of  specified  averages,  which  were  based  upon  tlie  Investigations  of 
Mr.  Goodman  and  another  member  or  the  Liverpool  Operative 
Tailors  Society,  who  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  sweating  and 
to  report  to  the  branch  committee.  Where  tho  weekly  averages 
were  given  they  have  been  taken  to  be  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  given  multiplied  by  44,  since  it  was  stated 
that  m very  many  eases  the  master-sweater  does  not,  except  in  the 
busiest  season,  employ  his  hands  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  It  lias 
a week™  be™  aB!,umeJ’ t,mt  011  a"  average,  the  women  work  4J  days 

This  estimate  includes  tho  averages  obtained  for  linsters,  button-hole 
workers,  fellers,  machinists,  assistants  (girls)  and  apprentices  in 
the  tailoring  trade,  and  for  machinists  and  trouser-makers  in  the 
trouser-making  trade,  tn  some  instances  both  piece  and  time 
wages  were  given  in  the  Appondix,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  was 
taken.  Where  different  tune  wages  weie  given,  the  arithmetic 
mean  was  again  taken.  In  each  ease  the  arithmetic  mean 
was  also  taken  between  the  average  given  by  Mr.  Burnett 
and  that  obtained  from  Appendix  H.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
averages  given  by  Mr.  Burnett  were  ola."  nod  from  schedules  dis- 
tributed. and  corrected  and  in  part  filled  up  after  personal  com- 
munication with  employers  by  tlie  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade.  Tho  mean  given  in  this  table  was  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  averages  finally  obtained  id  Hie  different  classes  of 
labour  specified. 

In  one  case  wages  were  stated  to  vary  from  12s.  to  20s.,  aud  the 
arithmetic  mean  lias  been  taken.  Apprentices  in  about  two 
years  can  earn  as  much  ms  12s.  a week.  The  second  estimate 
obtained  (12s.  lid.)  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  average 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  earnings  during  four  weeks  of  eaeli  hand 
m the  witness's  employ.  Tlie  earnings  were  as  IoIIowb 


Machinists : 
Goat 
Trouser 
Vest 


Juvenile  knickers 
Finishers : 

Coat. 

Trouser 

Juvenile  vest  and  ( 
J uvenile  knickers 


Reference. 

Glass  of  Work. 

District. 

*&“ 

ZS 

( Weekly 

Wages.) 

s.  d. 

Burnett,  statement  in 
Report  to  Board  of 
Trade  on  Sweating 
System  at  East  End  of 
London.  Moses.  8648-9, 
8653.  8880.  8847-8. 8911-2. 

Button  - hole 
workers. 

London  - 

22  o' 

Fourth  Report.  Platt, 
31,112-3,31,116-8,31,121-2 ; 
Gaddis,  31,155-82,  31,186- 
92, 81,214-0. 

Waterproof  trade 

Manchester 

19  7 

First  and  Second  Reports. 
G.  I).  Ramsay,  C.B.  ; 
10,860-1,  10,872-4, 10,877- 
9,  11,088-71,  11,133-5, 

11,190-2,11,213-22. 

Government  con- 

and13'  Militia 
clothing). 

Pimlico  factory 

19  2 

Fourth  Report.  Oppen- 
heim,  29,23CM3,  29,255-6 ; 
Burrnan,  29,471,  29,478-86. 

Tailoring  - 

Manchester 

18  7 

Fourth  Report.  Mitchiu- 
son,  29,947-S,  29,953-02, 
291X10-72 ; Sweeney, 

30,213.  30,23 1,  30,241-7; 
Joseph,  30,020-30 ; Den- 
ton. 30,703-0. 

17  10 

Fourth  Report.  Good- 
man. 27.080-2,  27.099, 
27,720-1.  27,724-5 ; Block, 
27.850,  27.855-9.  27.870-4. 
27.877-81,  27,885-96;  Bal- 
sam. 27.991-5,  28,003-12 ; 
Bernstein,  28,055-04. 

Liverpool 

17  1 

Appendix  It.,  Minutes  of 
Evidence  given  before 
the  House  of  Lords 
Committee  on  the 

Sweating  System,  Vol.II. 
Burnett,  17,242. 

• ■ 

' 

London  - 

15  0 

Fourth  Report.  Abrahams, 
27.180,  27.180,  27,190-212; 
Rosenberg.  27,414  s, 

27,421,  27,442,  27.401-3, 
27,522-0. 

Birmingham  - 

[§718.] 
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Fourth  Report.  Abrahams. 


Fourth  Report.  Lefcliam, 
25.828-32, 26,835-7 ; Carey, 
25,879-93 ; Samuel, 
25,984-99 ; Pinto.  26,085-7, 
26,095,  26,099-108;  Sedg- 


First  Report.  Rev.  J. 
Munro,  1373,  1385-7, 
1391,  Mil ; Walker, 


Fourth  Report.  Shannon, 
26,887-9,  26,893-5,  26,897- 
915, 26,912 ; Davis,  27,327-9. 
27,311,  27,318. 


Fourth  Report. 


Fourth  Report.  Gall, 
28,155-61,28,487-8;  Free- 
man, 28,635-8,  28,646, 
28,661-3;  Ososki,  28,697- 


Third  Report.  Booth, 
23,168,  23,172-3;  Tomlin, 
21,099-101 ; Woodcock, 
21,302-16,  21,319 ; Leckie, 
24,128-31, 24,436-43, 24,453 


port.  Rev.  J. 

1873,  1386-7, 

.1;  Walker,  31,529 


First  Report.  Rev.  W. 
Adamson,  2580,  2684 ; 

Simmons,  56364-8,  6669 


Third  Report.  Juggins, 
17,861,  17,870,  18,096-104; 
"T.  Rylett,  18,504. 


Addleton, 


ueton,  18,786-7. 
18,808;  Parish,  18,881-7, 
18,843-5;  Wright,  18,925 
-8,  18,930-1,  18,950-2; 

Tibbetts,  19,055-7,  19,068 
-74;  Parsons,  19,180, 
19.1S2,  19,193-4,  19,199- 
203,  19,218-6,  19,262-6; 
Green,  21,117  (see  Ap- 
pendix F.), 21,160  iHoare, 
23,128-30,23.086;  Walker, 
21,288-90;  Bnssano, 
22,808-12;  Greeil.21,151. 

First  Report.  Casey,  1620 
-31,  1619-51 ; Liddle, 
1671-SX ; Attewell,  1692, 
1708-18, 1726. 


Military  harness 
and  accoutre- 
ments industry. 


Working 
Women’s  Co- 
operative As- 
sociation. 


WorkingWomen’f 
Co  - operative 
Association. 


(Weekly 

Wages.) 


l'VrA!r-flrSi?-her,  han(l>  earning  21s.  fir/,  a week,  paid  a learner 
,^rtlls'  however,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  m 
“ «ne«,vV,  f he  meaa’  ?unC0  ‘,h0  'yifc,less  states  that  ‘'Virtually 

SS&,  J/faFuXV" 


“ (ZZZZXZ.  machinists,  out  of  their 

generosity,  give  them  1*.  to  8s.  a week  as  they  advance." 
witness  also  stated  that  it  — • »— 


finishers 

and  therefore 
aritlunetic  mei 


,,  -v --exceptional  for  the  earnings  to  lie  so 

the  lowest  rates  given,  and  that  the  earnings  of  the 
attributable  to  the  necessary  absence  of  machinery, 
it — working.  Ths 


where  wages  were  said  tc  „„ 

tnL1 10  mcar‘  h¥, been  takel’-  Weekly  wages  were  obtained  from 
the  daily  wages  on  the  assumption  that  six  days’  work  was  done  in 
one  week.  Where,  however,  the  number  of  days  worked  on  an 
STS**™”3  RII8n*  the  weekly  wage  was  determined  from  the  given 
data.  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Pinto  stated  that  the  increase  in 
wages  since  1880  was  attributable  to  the  greater  demand  for  skilled 
labour,  especially  in  the  ready-made  trade. 

The  Association  pays  machinists  16*.  to  18*.  a week  (i.c.,  an  average  of 
17*.),  busters  12*.,  women  pressers  12*.,  and  finishers  10*.  to  12*. 
(z.e... an  average  of  11*.).  The  indoor  women  have  their  “ trimmings ” 
provided  for  them ; the  sewing  machines  are  also  let  on  much  easier 


The  net  average  wages  of  2 machinists  for  three  years  w, 


- (No.  1)  12*.  lid. 

- (No.  1)  16*.  Of/. 

- (No.  1)  17*.  85'/. 


(No.  2)  11*.  Rid.  (Average)  1< 
lis.  The  women 


11*.  Sid.,  nnd  Ills.  2 \d. 


id  higher  than  tl  _ 

ke  wage  has  been  taken  to  be.  the  mean  of  il*.  Id. 
‘‘Ad.  ( i.r ..  11*.  2rf.).  The  amount  of  deductions 
*•"*»  of  wo™-  11  nmv  ho  noted  that  when 
machinists  ltave  learners  under  them,  they  have  to  pay,  out  of  their 
wage,  a wage  to  the  learner  in  proportion  to  their  own  earnings. 
Mr.  Davis  stated  that  wages  in  the  tailoring  trade  — ' * »- 


Last  weekly  average  (for  indoor  work)  of  18  girls  who  are  employed  at 
one  of  the  firm’s  branch  factories,  and  who  do  the  smaller  work — 
boys’  suits  and  trousers. 

11  stated  that  the  wages  of  machinists  varied  from  10*.  to  18*. 
a mean  of  14*.).  Wages  paid  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  four 

1 — * i— «-« 10s.,  as.,  7i._  and 

of  women  who  had 
ski  stated  that  the 

— t.,  13*.,  12*.,  10*.,  9*., 

— , , „.,  and  S*.  6 cl.  The  last  three  rates  were  the  wages  paid  to 

learners.  In  calculating  the  mean  (t.e„  12*.),  these  rates  have 
therefore  been  omitted.  The  figure  given  in  this  table  is  tbe 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  throe  estimates,  via.,  14*.,  10*.,  and  12*. 

This  was  determined  from  nine  different  averages,  varying  from 
6*.  1 id.  to  13s.  fid.  In  some  instances  the  average  was  given  as 
such,  but,  generally  speaking,  wages  were  said  to  vary  between 
certain  specified  limits,  nnd  the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken. 


The  earnings  of  finishers  in  the  shirt  trade  amount  to  about  1*.  Id.  and 
1*.  lid.  a day  (i.r.,  an  average  of  about  Is.  Id.).  On  the  assumption 
of  six  days'  work  a week,  the  weakly  wage  would  amount  to  8*. 


Rev.  W.  Adamson  stated  that  the  daily  w 
8d.  to  Is.  2d.  (i.r.,  an  average  of  lid.),  or  a weekly  average,  on  we 
assumption  of  six  days'  work  a week,  of  6*.  fid.  The  average  earning* 
of  a good  hand  throughout  the  year  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Slmr 


This  was  determined  from  14  different  averages  varying  from 
3*.  8d.  to  11*.  8d.  Generally  speaking,  to  determine  these  separate 
averages,  the  arithmetic  mean  was  taken  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  specified.  Where  the  gross  wage  was  given,  the 
net  wages  were  determined  by  deducting  the  amount  due  to  firing 
cartage,  stall,  repairing  tools,  sc. 


I This  wage  has  not  taken  into  arcount  the  cost  of  hiring  a machine 
In  one  instance,  tho  witness  (making  plain  run-ups)  earned  is.  2d. 
a dav,  being  paid  at  tho  rate  of  Id.  a dozen.  She  pays  about  Is.  to 
1 Is.  3d.  a week  for  cotton,  Jfcc.,  and  has  7s.  left.  Some  women  earn 
more  than  she  does.  Another  witness  gave  her  gross  weekly  earn- 
ings as  varying  from  6s.  to  7»,  out  of  which  (excluding  the  machine) 
she  laid  to  pay  9 ri.  for  trimmings.  The  net  earnings  of  another 
| witness  were  1*.  6 d.  If  she  can  earn  6*.  it  costs  her  6d.  for  cotton, 

, if  7*.  6d.,  fid. 


C5718.J 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Third  Report.  Hackett,  \ Nail  tr 
20,283-314 ; Breitlc,  . 

20,500,  20,511-9  ; Green, 

20,091  (Appendix  1?.) ; | 

Reay,  21,410-2 ; Spany.  i 
21,520,  21,525,  21,627,  I 

21,511;  Cole,  22,090-3,  i 
Hoare,  23,089-92;  Cox, 

20,471-2;  Smith,  20,590-1. 


First  Report.  Reubet , 

5282-S,  5292;  Lakeman, 


Fur-makiug  trade 


State- 
ments of 
| Wages 


This  wage  is  dotorniined  from  10  different  averages  varvin-  rram 
3s.  (Id.  lo  Us.  (Id.  Deductions  for  " breeze,"  "carriage,"  &c  iTave  in 
all  cases  been  takou  mto  account.  The  averages  include  those 
earned  at  coramoii  nailmakmg.  hurdle  or  gate  mulmaking,  snike 
nail  making,  &c. 


■'t  earnings  of  good  wi 
‘ed.  Only  three 
re  paid  at  the  sn 


The  matchhox  films  employ  a certain  number  of  people,  and  these 
i ....1.1.0  «.»  o t„  —...nen  who  make  the  boxes  at  lid.  and  lid.  a 
paste.  A woman,  if  she  works  all  day  long, 

*’">y  are  away  from 

sometimes  5s.  a 


gross,  finding  their  owi 
day  after  day,  and  emj 
school  will  be  able  to 
week.  The  arithmetic 


r children  w 

ora^4s.  to  4s.  5d.  a 


One  largo  firm  in  Commercial  Street,  employing  100  bands,  male  and 
female,  pays  from  2s.  (id.  to  5s.  a week  to  the  females,  who  work 
sometimes  from  7 a.m.  tol2p.m.,  and  perhaps  all  night  on  Thursdays. 
Mr.  Lakeman  stated  that  5s.  a week  is  paid  to  the  women  for  12 
hours  work  a day.  The  estimate  given  in  the  table  is  the  arithmetic 
mean  between  5s.  and  3?.  (Id.,  (i.e„  4s.  4d.). 


1 Mean  of  estimates  given  above 


hied  by  finding  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  above  estimates. 


* For  further  information  with  regard  to  this  table  see  footnote  (1)  t< 


2.  HOURS. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOURS. 

719.  Many  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  .employment  of 
women  combine  to  make  a tabular  statement  of  rile  horrs 
of  labour  impossible.  A consideration  of  the  various 
returns  furnished  to  the  Commission  showed  that  to  draw 
the  hard-and-fast  line  necessary  for  any  tabular  statement 
would  be  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two 
large  classes  respecting  which  little  or  no  information  has 
been  obtained.  These  are  domestic  servants  and  women 
employed  in  home  industries.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  gauge  the  hours  of  labour  of  domestic 
servants.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  one  of  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  writes,  that  “ the  difficulty  of 
“ estimating  the  hours  worked  by  home  workers  is 
“ insuperable .”(')  Eve.n  when  the  nominal  hours  of  work 
are  stated,  many  deductions  must  be  made  for  the 
numerous  interruptions  to  which  women,  especially  when 
married,  are  subject  in  their  own  homes.  "Most  of  the 
statements  on  this  head  were  too  vague  for  insertion  in  a 
table.  In  the  case  of  those  industries  which  are  regulated 
by  the  Factory  Acts,  a further  difficulty  arises.  Many 
statements,  especially  in  the  writte.n  evidence,  are  of  a very 
indefinite  character,  and  do  not  mention  whether  the  hours 
given  are  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  meal  times.  The 
intervals  allowed  for  meals  also  vary  in  different  cases  to 
such  an  extent  that,  even  when  it  is  clear  that  the  hours 
given  must  include  meal  times,  as  otherwise  the  Factory 
Acts  would  be  habitually  infringed,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  time  that  must  be  deducted.  In 
the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  it  frequently 
happens  that  where  men  and  women  are  working  together 
at  the  same  or  different  employments,  one  statement  of 
hours  alone  is  given,  whereas  in  many  cases  it  is  improbable 
that  they  are  employed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Some  of  the  evidence,  moreover,  collected  by  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners  referred  to  a state  of  things  which  existed 
some  years  a.go.  Again,  sometimes  the  daily  and  in  other 
eases  the  weekly  average  is  given,  and  a comparison  of  the 
various  returns  is  thus  made  still  more  difficult.  This  is 
especially  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  information 
collected  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  as  to  the  hours 
worked  by  laundresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  in  Wales.  The  weekly  average  rarely  exceeds  the 
limits  allowed  by  law  in  non-textile  factories,  but,  as 
laundries  are  often  not  worked  more  than  four  or  five  days 
in  the  week,  the  daily  average  generally  exceeds  these 
. limits.  A further  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  conflicting 
statements  of  various  witnesses,  both  employers  and 
employed.  The  hours  of  labour  in  many  industries  also 
vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  owing 
to  local  causes.  In  several  eases  the  information  obtained 
is  far  from  being  representative,  but  relates,  to  only  one 


or  two  localities  ; consequently  the  average  throughout  the 
whole  industry  cannot  be  ascertained.  Many  of  the  trades 
in  which  women  are  employed  are  also  largely  seasonal, 
and  the  statements  given  thus  apply  to  only  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  slack  periods  in  different  industries  vary  to 
a very  great  extent.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  it 
appears  impossible  to  attempt  anything  beyond  a very 
general  statement  as  to  the  hours  usually  worked  in 
industries  in  which  women  are  employed. 

720.  The  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  gills  employed  ami 
above  ground  in  connection  witli  collieries  are  restricted  weekly  me- 
by  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887  to  10  a day  rasf' 
or  54  a week.  At  Blantyre  the  hours  are  eight  for  five 
days  in  the  week,  exclusive  of  meal  thnes.(')  All  other 
industries  in  which  women  are  engaged  to  any  great 
extent  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  : those  which  are 
regulated  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  regulated.  The  first  group  includes  the 
subdivisions  of  textile  and  non-textile  factories,  where 
mechanical  power  is  used,  and  workshops,  where  it  is 
not  used.  Under  the  second  head  the  numerous  class  of 
shop  assistants,  waitresses,  laundresses,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  home  industries  are  grouped,  whose  labour  is 
not  yet  protected  by  legislation. 

(a.)  The  hours  of  labour  in  textile  factories  must  not  (a.)  India- 
exceed  10  a day  or  561  a week,  exclusive  of  meal-times. 

It  appears  from  the  information  furnished  to  the  Commis-  * 
sion  and  to  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  that,  with  a fi.)  TaliU 
few  exceptions,  the  full  hours  allowed  by  the  Factory  factorm- 
Acts  are  worked  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
linen,  flax,  jute,  and  hemp.  In  Coventry  the  standard 
hours  for  throwers  and  preparers  in  the  silk  trade  are  only 
46£.(8)  A nine-and-a-nalf  hours’  day  has  been  instituted 
in  a linen  factory  at  Dunfermline.  The  general  opinion  of 
both  employers  and  employed  with  regard  to  the  new 
system  was  expressed  by  one  worker : “it’s  fine  i’  the  noo, 
it  it  only  lasts. ”(:l)  In  the  hosiery  trade  the  average 
hours  worked  appeared  to  be  rather  below  those  allowed 
by  the  Factory  Acts  ; one  return  mentions  a day  of  eight 
hours, (fl  Work  may  be  legally  canned  on  for  10|  hours  (ii.)  -Vo*- 

a day  or  60  a week  in  non-textile  factories  and  workshops,  grfjjvjj' 
but  in  most  cases,  as  with  the  textile  industries,  it  appears  worhW- 
that  the  full  legal  time  is  not  actually  worked.  A close 
examination  of  the  numerous  returns  furnished  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  many  establishments  the  normal 
working  day  is  even  shorter  than  that  fixed  for  textile 
factories.  “In  hardly  a single  case  in  my  inquiries, 
writes  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-CommissionerS,  “ have  I 
“ come  across  one  in  which  over  55  hours  are  worked, 

“ 50  to  54  hours  being  the  rule.”(5)  The  standard  hours 
for  tailoresses,  corset,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  upholstresses, 
bedstead-makers,  tobacco-workers,  and  women  employed 


(')  P.  37, 
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!§720(a.)] 


under  Vac- 


(”7  Shops 
stmrants. 


(li.)  Laun- 


hours  of 


under  Fac- 
tory Acts. 


in  confectionery  and  dye-works  appear  to  be  less  than  56, 
generally  speaking.  About  54  hours  are  the  average  in 
the  printing  trades.  The  hours  of  paper-makers,  hat- 
makers,  and  rope-makers  range  for  the  most  part  between 
56  and  60.  In  pottery  and  brick-making  the  hours  of 
actual  labour  vary  from  8 to  10}X  a day.  Lead  workers 
are  employed  nine  hours  a day.(>)  Women  and  girls 
engaged  in  chain  and  nail  making  rarely  work  in  factories, 
but  usually  in  small  domestic  workshops.  Unless  they 
are  working  only  with  the  members  of  their  own  family, 
their  labour  is  restricted  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts.  A large  number,  however,  work  in  their  own 
homes,  and  are  thus  to  a great  extent  outside  the  scope  of 
these  Acts,  which  in  the  case  of  domestic  workshops  only 
apply  to  children  and  girls  under  I8.(2) 

{&.)  With  the  exception  of  the  Shops  Hours’  Act,  which 
only  applies  to  girls  under  18,  the  employment  of  shop 
assistants  and  barmaids  is  not  legally  restricted  in  any 
way.  This  Act  limits  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
persons  to  74  a week,  including  meal-times.  The  hours 
worked  by  shop  assistants  vary  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  different  establishments  and  localities.  The  secretary 
of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  which  includes 
both  men  and  women,  stated  that  the  average  in  retail 
shops  throughout  the  country  was  from  80  to  84  a week. 
This  statement  was  subsequently  denied  by  another 
witness  ; and  it  would  appear  to  be  hardly  borne  out  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned  by  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Lady  Sub  - Commissioners  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  shops  in  large  towns  generally  work  far 
shorter  hours,  but  “the  further  you  get  away  from  the 
“ centre  of  the  city  the  smaller  the  shops  will  be,  and  the 
“ longer  the  hours  will  be.”(*)  In  Wales,  which  was 
called  “the  best  part  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
“ closing,”  the  average  is  54,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  while 
in  Scotland  65  hours  were  said  to  be  the  minimum.  ('') 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  hours 
worked  by  barmaids  and  waitresses  in  restaurants,  but  in 
most  cases  they  apparently  range  between  60  and  80  a 
week,  after  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  dressing,  and  rest 
lias  been  deducted.  It  appears  from  evidence  collected 
by  the  Lady  .Sub-Commissioners,  that  “most  of  the 
“ contractors  are  aiming  at  a standard  of  10  hours  a day, 
“ and  something  less  on  Sunday.”  In  temperance  refresh- 
ment rooms  the  hours  per  week  are  generally  shorter,  as 
there  is  no  Sunday  work.  The  Aerated  Bread  Company 
is  attempting  to  reduce  the  hours  of  the  waitresses  to  56, 
including  meal-times,  and  the  Cork  Refreshment  Company 
has  a uniform  standard  of  58  hours,  including  meals.  It 
is  stated  that  those  working  more  than  60  hours  in  these 
rooms  are  generally  older  women  who  superintend  the 
girls.  In  a few  cases  the  hours  worked  in  the  Aerated 
Bread  Company’s  depots  are  as  low  as  46J.(‘)  Neither 
steam  nor  hand  laundries  are  regulated  by  any  legal  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  hours.  It  appeared  from  the 
information  collected  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  as 
regards  the  laundries  visited  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  that  the  normal  hours  worked  per  week  do  not, 
as  a rule,  exceed  those  allowed  by  the  Factory  Acts.  But 
laundries  are  rarely  worked  six  days  in  the  week,  and  it 
was  found  that  in  almost  all  those  cases  the  hours  worked 
per  day  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  established  by  law 
in  protected  industries. (6j  On  the  other  hand  it  would 

seem,  from  a report  recently  published  by  the  Council  of 
the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provident  League  of  Glasgow, 
that  the  laundries  in  Glasgow  ore  usually  worked  six  days 
a week,  and  that  the  total  number  of  weekly  hours  is  in 
most  cases  very  much  in  excess  of  60.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  an  even  approximate  statement  of  the  hours  of 
home  workers,  as  has  already  been  shown,  owing  to  the 
numerous  interruptions  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information. 

GRIEVANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  HOURS. 

721.  From  the  general  statements  given  above,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a marked  distinction  between  the  average 
hours  worked  in  industries  regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts 
and  those  worked  in  other  employments.  For  example,  it 
appears  from  the  information  obtained  that  the  hours  of 
shop  assistants  have,  generally  speaking,  been  reduced  in 
recent  years,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  have  been  shown  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  limits  set  by  the  Factory  Acts. 
Individual  instances  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  of  waitresses  in  restaurants  work- 
ing 90  and  .93  hours  per  week,  and  “ it  was  further  stated  by 
“ the  secretary  of  the  Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’  Union, 


“ that  in  restaurauts  where  smoking  concerts  and  public  [§72i.J 
“ suppers  are  held  the  hours  may  rise  during  some  weeks 
“ to  96,  .99,  and  102  in  the  winter  season.”  The  Union 
recently  investigated  a case  where  a girl  under  18  worked 
110  hours  m seven  days  in  a confectioner’s  shop.(') 
Laundresses,  also,  in  many  cases  work  excessive  hours, 
and,  could  the  hours  of  home-workers  be  ascertained,  they 
would  probably  be  found  in  many  cases  to  be  in  excess  of 
any  of  those  above  mentioned.  Several  circumstances 
contribute  towards  the  excessive  hours  worked  in  these 
industries.  One  cause  is  the  general  absence  of  organisa- 
tion among  women.  This  question  is  further  dealt  with 
below  under  the  head  of  “ Organisations.”  Another 
cause  is  the  enormous  amount  of  competition  in  most 
industries  where  women  are  largely  employed.  The  con- 
sideration that  their  place  will  be  immediately  supplied  by 
another  makes  the  women  afraid  to  complain  of  excessive 
hours.  The  working  of  overtime,  again,  is  largely  due 
both  to  the  absence  of  organisation  and  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  prevalent  in  most  trades  where  only  women  arc 
engaged ; thus  the  workers  are  glad  to  earn  all  they  can 
by  working  excessively  long  hours.  In  many  industries, 
also,  times  of  great  pressure  are  often  followed  by  periods 
of  depression  anil  scarcity  of  employment,  so  that  overtime 
in  busy  seasons  is  a matter  of  necessity,  in  order  to  gain 
a living.  This  last  cause  is  especially  apparent  in  the  case 
of  home-work,  called  by  one  witness  “ slavery  in  summer 
**  d starvation  in  winter.”  The  president  of  the  Luton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  that  straw-hat  makers  some- 
times worked  from  4 a.m.  until  midnight. (-)  Many  other 
instances  of  excessive  hours  worked  by  women  in  the 
employment  of  sweaters  and  middlemen  might  be  cited. 

In  the  written  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  the 
Tailoresses’  Trade  Union  states  that  the  hours  for  out- 
workers and  sweaters  are  from  12  to  18  in  the  season.p) 

In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Sweating  System,  many  eases  of  very  long  hours  worked 
by  women  in  their  own  homes  were  brought  forward ; for 
example,  a trouser-finisher  in  the  East  End  said  that  she 
worked  from  6 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  (*) 

722.  Overtime  until  10  p.m.  for  not  more  than  48  days  Overtime, 
in  the  year  is  permitted  by  law  in  some  non-textile  fac-  Ci->  Legal. 
tories  and  workshops,  on  due  notice  being  given.  Dress- 
makers, milliners,  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  the  classes  which  chiefly 
avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  The  workers  do  not 
always  appear  to  object  to  working  overtime  when  it  is 
really  necessary.  A striking  illustration  of  this  submission 
to  the  inevitable  was  afforded  by  one  girl,  who,  speaking 
very  warmly  in  favour  of  her  employers,  said  that,  " it  was 
“ quite  true  that  they  worked  them  overtime  in  the  season, 

“ but  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  tho  Factory  Act.”p) 

But  numerous  complaints  of  illegal  overtime  were  made.  ' 1Ue,aL 
In  textile  factories  no  overtime  is  allowed  by  the  Acts,  but 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  cotton  industry  the  system  of 
“ cribbing  ” time,  i.e.,  beginning  a few  minutes  before  and 
ending  a few  minutes  after  the  fixed  hours,  is  practised  to 
such  an  extent  that  “ when  it  comes  to  be  put  together  it 
“ comes  to  fully  2$  per  cent,  upon  the  total  number  of 
“ hours.”(B)  The  Yorkshire  woollen  weavers  are  said  to 
sometimes  work  two  hours’  overtime.^)  It  was  stated 
before  the  Commission  that  in  a rope  factory  in  the  East 
End,  overtime  was  worked  “ a short  time  ago  ” until 
10.30  p.m.(8)  The  worst  complaints  of  overtime,  however, 
refer  to  workshops,  especially  those  where  wearing  apparel  is 
manufactured.  Overtime  on  the  short  day  is  said  by  one 
of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  to  be  “almost  the  rule  in 
“ dressmakers’  workshops.”^)  II. M.  Inspector  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints 
with  regard  to  overtime  came  from  dress,  millinery,  and 
mantle-making  establishments.  He  added  that  before  a 
naval  ball  in  Plymouth  every  establishment  in  the  town 
worked  overtime.  One  girl,  who  was  receiving  4s.  (id. 
a week  as  an  apprentice,  with  Id.  an  hour  for  overtime, 
was  kept  at  work  until  10.30  p.m.,  thus  spending  12 j 
hours  in  actual  work,  after  meal-times  had  been  de- 
ducted.('°)  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given  o' 
illegal  overtime  worked  by  women  and  girls  in  almost 
all  industries.  The  moral,  physical,  and  mental  evils  caused 
by  this  practice  of  overtime  were  dwelt  upon  by  the  wit- 
nesses, almost  without  exception,  and  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. This  question  is  further  dealt  with  below  under 
other  headings.  A further  grievance  is  that  even 
when  the  hours  allowed  by  the  Acts  are  not  exceeded, 
work  is  continued  through  the  time  nominally  set  apart 
for  meals.  It  was  stated  that  “ it  is  quite  common  for  a 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR : 


[§72a.]  “ woman  to  be  working  through  the  meal  hours  ” at 

Dundee. (')  Complaints  are  made  that  the  tilasgow 
cotton  weavers  working  by  the  piece  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  the  dinner  horn-  to  “ pick  ” the  cloth  of  clean 
their  looms.  The  workers  maintain  that  they  are  obliged 
to  do  this,  as  the)'  are  not  allowed  to  stop  the  looms  during 
working  hours.  It  is  also  urged  that,  owing  to  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  they  cannot,  afford  to  lose  any  of  their 
working  time  in  cleaning  and  “ picking,”  but  that  extra 
time  and  pay  should  be  allowed,  or  that  “ loom  service  ” 
should  be  supplied  by  the  employer,  as  at  Dunfermline, 
and  as  is  the  case  in  America.  In  this  respect,  also,  dress- 
makers and  milliners  appear  to  be  the  worst  offenders,  and 
the  provision  that,  when  overtime  is  worked,  half  an  hour 
shall  be  allowed  for  supper  time  is  constantly  evaded.( ) 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  some  cases  this  practice  is 
preferred  by  the  workers.  In  some  large  tin-works  in  Wales, 
where  there  are  no  proper  arrangements  for  meals,  the 
girls  prefer  to  work  "through  the  dinner-hour,  so  as  to  get 
(ill)  Work  “ home  early  in  the  afternoon. ”(3)  In  the  tailoring  trade  it 
taken  home  appears  that  direct  breaches  of  the  Acts  are  not  frequent, 
ojinis  . but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  “ abundant  testimony 
“ pointing  to  the  almost  universal  evasion  of  the  benefit  of 
“ the  Act  through  the  custom  of  women  taking  work 
“ home  to  finish  after  shop  hours.”  Out  of  twenty  shops 
in  Glasgow  about;  which  information  was  collected,  this 
custom  prevailed  in  all  but  three,  arid  one  witness  believed 
“ overtime  in  shops  was  now  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  but  the 
“ girls  took  the  work  home  instead,”  adding  that  she 
“ never  knew  of  a shop  that  did  not  give  work  home  to 
“ finish.”  It  seems,  however,  that  this  practice  is  often 
allowed  by  the  employers  rather  than  insisted  upon.  Thus, 
although  in  some  cases  the  women  are  “ obliged  ” to  take 
work  home,  in  others  they  declare  that  they  are  " glad  to 
“ get  it,”  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  long 
slack  seasons  in  this  trade.  An  employer  in  Wales  thought, 
too.  that  they  were  “jealous  of  out-workers  getting  it,” 
and  another  employer,  while  admitting  that  work  was 
taken  home  from  his  shop,  said  that  he  ‘‘strongly  dis- 
“ couraged  ” the  practice.  In  the  umbrella  trade  it  is  stated 
to  be  customary  for  girls  to  “ take  work  home  during  the 
(iv.)  Over-  “ busy  season,  and  to  sit  up  half  the  night  over  it.”(4)  An 
paidfor.  additional  grievance  with  regard  to  overtime  was  men- 
tioned by  several  witnesses,  who  complained  that  they  were 
obliged  to  work  overtime  either  without  being  paid  for  it 
at  all  or  for  a very  low  rate  of  payment.  One  witness,  a 
dressmaker,  stated  that  she  “ worked  overtime  three  nights 
“ a week  in  the  season,  and  received  no  pay  for  it,  during 
" the  slack  time  she  was  obliged  to  take  one  or  two  days’ 
“ holiday  a week  without  pay.”  Another  said  that  she 
received  no  pay  for  overtime  unless  she  asked  for  it,  which 
she  disliked  doing,  adding  that  “ occasionally,  after  work- 
“ ing  overtime,  the  employees  were  told  not  to  come  next 
“ morning,  and  the  half  morning’s  pay  was  deducted.”  (6) 
Grievances  _ 723.  Holidays  form  a subject  of  complaint  in  many  cases. 
rinS°“th ' Fhe  Fac.t017  Acts require  that  in  addition  to  the  Saturday 
holidays.  half-holiday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  eight  half- 
holidays  or  four  whole  holidays  shall  he  granted  in  the 
year.  Infringements  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  have  been  shown  to  be  not  infre- 
quent, especially  in  the  clothing  trades.  Shop  assistants, 
although  not  under  the  Acts,  are  generally  allowed  an 
evening  off  once  in  a week,  except  in  small  shops,  where 
only  <me  or  two  persons  are  employed,  but  they  complain 
that  the  so-called  half-holiday  is  often  much  curtailed  by 
putting  away  goods,  and  tidying  the  shop  after  the  nominal 
closing  tunc. (n)  l he  extra  holidays  allowed  vary  greatly 
in  different  industries  and  different  localities.  A week’s 
holiday,  with  pay,  appears  to  be  usual  for  barmaids, 
waitresses,  and  shop  assistants  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  It  is  stated  that  London  shop  assistants 
have  n fortnight,  with  pay,  in  most  cases.  Shop  assistants 
m Ireland  usually  have  the  bank  holidays  and  a fortnight 
m summer,  in  addition  to  several  religious  festivals.  This 
was  stated  to  he  a reason  for  the  low  rate  of  wages  prevalent 
m the  South  of  Ireland.  Pay  is  allowed  after  a specified 
term  of  service ; in  one  shop  a month’s  holiday  is  given 
but  a fortnight’s  salary  is  granted  only  after  10  years5 
service. (7)  From  four  to  seven  days,  with  pay,  are 
allowed  by  some  establishments  in  the  printing,  tobacco, 
and  clothing  trades.  The  written  evidence  of  the 
Dressmakers’,  Milliners',  and  Mantle-makers’  Society 
mentions  a firm  which  “ stands  out  as  an  example  to  the 
„ End  firms  in  general.  It  pays  for  all  bank 
„ ^“‘‘ays  and  summer  holidays,  not  less  than  two  weeks 
to  all  assistants.”  But,  generally  speaking,  no  pay  is 
allowed  for  holidays  in  most  industries,  except  to  the 
forewomen,  and  bitter  complaints  are  made  on  this  score. 

1 he  Society  of  Women  employed  in  the  Upholstery  Trade 
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states  in  the  written  evidence  that  “a  few  shoos  nive  +i,„  .... 

“ bank  holidays,  but  only  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten-  the  ^ 723'-1 
“ women  lose  their  time  although  the  shop  is  closed  ”(‘l 
Various  customs,  however,  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  manager  of  a large  textile  factory  in  Wales 
stated  that  when  any  of  the  staff  died,  all  the  hands  had  a 
holiday  to  attend  the  funeral,  adding  “ and  there  are  many 
“ other  treats  from  time  to  time  for  them  to  look  forward 
“ to.”  In  other  Welsh  textile  factories  the  girls  are 
frequently  allowed  to  take  an  afternoon  off  for  “ chapel 
“ teas.”  A mineral  water  firm  was  not  so  liberal  and 
required  the  girls  to  work  on  bank  holiday.  They  struck 
in  consequence,  and  “the  manager  has  never  proposed 
“ such  a thing  since.”(!)  It  appears  that,  except  in  verv 
small  establishments,  a holiday  without  payment  can 
generally  be  obtained,  but  where  only  two  or  three  girls 
are  employed  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  get 
a free  time  at  regular  intervals.  One  witness  stated  that 
in  a small  shop  where  she  was  employed,  she  had  no 
holidays  during  three  years,  except  the  afternoons  of  bank 
holidays.  On  Sunday  she  had  to  clean  the  shop  and  dress 
the  window  for  Monday.f)  On  the.  other  liana,  it  is 
stated,  especially  by  dressmakers,  milliners,  and'  shop 
assistants,  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  a 
holiday,  with  loss  of  salary,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 

One  witness  stated  that,  in  a large  establishment,  mantle 
and  dress  makers  would  often  be  compelled  to  take  from 
two  to  three  months’  holiday.  Another  girl,  earning  7s.  a 
week,  said  that  she  had  15  weeks’  compulsory  holiday 
during  the  previous  year.(') 

724.  The  period  of  notice  on  the  termination  of  an  en-  Grievances 
gagement  is  generally  a week  or  a fortnight,  hut  varies  connected 
greatly  in  different  localities.  It  frequently  depends  upon  rtnotta?h 
the  terms  of  engagement.  When  the  salary  is  paid  weekly 

or  fortnightly  a week’s  or  a fortnight’s  notice  is  given. f1) 

In  some  cases  three  months’  notice  is  given  in  the  textile 
trade.  Piece-workers  in  many  industries  do  not  give  or 
receive  any  formal  notice.  One  great  grievance  in  con- 
nection with  this  point  is  that  in  some  cases  while  the 
person  employed  is  obliged  to  “ give  notice,”  the  employer 
is  at  liberty  to  dismiss  her  summarily.  It  is  urged  that 
this  custom  places  the  workpeople  in  the  power  of  foremen 
and  overlookers,  who  are  usually  entrusted  with  their  en- 
gagement and  dismissal,  and  that  “ a week’s  notice  would 
“ give  them  opportunity  for  approaching  the  heads 
“ of  the  firm  on  the  subject,  should  they  think  they  have 
“ been  unfairly  treated.”  The  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners  show  that  shop  assistants  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  a moment’s  notice, 
with  no  extra  wages  as  compensation,  “and  the  only 
“ provision  to  secure  that  they  shall  not  be  absolutely 
“ penniless  when  they  leave,  is  the  retention  by  the  em- 
“ ployer  of  the  first  week  or  fortnight’s  wages,  which  are 
“ paid  to  them  on  dismissal.”  One  case  was  mentioned 
in  which  even  this  was  refused.  Six  girls  were  dismissed 
on  Christmas  Eve  from  one  shop,  without  extra  pay,  and 
no  reason  for  the  dismissal  was  given.  Another  girl,  who 
lived  at  a great  distance  from  the  place  where  she  was 
enga^6^>  was  dismissed  immediately  after  her  return  from 
a hohday.(6)  Many  other  instances  of  summary  dismissal 
might  be  given,  where  only  the  most  trivial  reasons  were 
assigned.  It  is  stated  that  firms  frequently  have  private 
rules,  with  which  they  do  not  acquaint  the  workpeople  on 
engaging  them.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a mill-hand 
who  gave  a week’s  notice,  but  “ on  going  to  get  her  wages 
“ she  was  told  she  had  forfeited  it,  as  a month’s  notice 
“ was  required  by  the  private  rules  of  the  firm,  a copy  of 

which  was  shown  her  for  the  first  time,  ....  and 
“ it  was  not  until  the  case  had  been  taken  to  court  that 
“ the  wages  claimed  were  paid.”(7) 

725.  Scarcity  of  work  was  one  of  the  chief  complaints  irresnlsrily 

brought  forward  in  many  districts,  and  in  various  trades,  ofemploy- 
Sometimes,  and  this  is  largely  the  case  in  Wales,  this  ^rfcaln" 
appeared  to  he  due  to  general  depression  in  trade,  and  trades, 
sometimes  to  seasonal  causes. (8)  Many  of  the  industries 

m which  women  are  engaged  to  any  great  extent  are 
emphatically  “ seasonal”  in  character,  and  periods  of 
great  pressure  alternate  with  long  intervals  of  slackness, 
when  little  or  no  work  can  be  obtained.  These  dull 
periods  are  due  to  several  causes,  varying  with  the  industry 
and  the  locality.  The  seasons  of  the  year  and  changes  in 
fashion  combine  to  bring  about  great  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades.  These  and 
most  other  industries  are  also  much  affected  by  foreign 
and  home  competition.  In  many  cases  the  women  com- 
plain that  after  working  overtime  during  the  busy  season 
they  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  employment  becomes  slack. 

Others,  even  though  they  may  not  be  dismissed,  are  often 
without  work  for  several  weeks  at  a time.  Mention  has 
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[§725.]  already  been  made  of  compulsory  holidays,  which  are  due 
to  the  same  cause.  An  employer  in  the  tailoring  trade, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  irregular,  said  that  the  girls 
could  “ only  count  on  six  months  of  good  work  during  the 
“ year.”  Another  witness  stated  that  workers  in  this  trade 
frequently  have  only  one-and-a-half  day’s  employment  a 
week  during  the  slack  season.  In  the  slop  factories  and  low 
class  shops  the  work  is  said  to  be  more  continuous, 
generally  speaking,  than  in  those  of  a higher  grade,  as  the 
former,  not  having  any  “ customer  ” trade,  are  not  so 
dependent  upon  changes  in  fashion,  and  often  make 
articles  for  export,  when  there  is  little  or  no  demand  at 
home.)1)  Dressmakers,  milliners,  and  mantle-makers 
suffer  from  seasonal  causes  in  the  same  way  as  tailors.  It 


was  stated  by  one  witness  that,  in  addition  to  three  weeks  [§725.] 
compulsory  holiday  without  pay  in  summer,  they  generally 
had  five  or  six  weeks’  slack  time,  when  many  girls  were 
glad  to  get  work  to  do  for  their  neighbours. (')  Laun- 
dresses, umbrella-makers,  silk-trimmers,  brush-makers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  pottery  and  pipe  makers,  and 
workers  in  some  of  the  textile  trades  are  also  very  liable 
to  slack  times  at  certain  seasons.  The  tobacco  trade  offers 
a notable  exception  to  many  industries  in  which  women 
are  engaged,  as  it  affords  regular  employment  throughout 
the  year.)2)  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  the  Nottingham  lace  and 
hosiery  trades  were  undergoing  a period  of  depression,  and 
only  very  few  workers  were  in  regular  employment.)3) 


3.  EMPLOYMENT  OP  MARRIED  WOMEN. 


Went  and  726.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  accurate  figures  as  to 

tousa.  the  actual  extent  of  the  employment  of  married  women. 

The  number  varies  widely  in  different  districts,  and  in 
different  industries.  In  all  the  districts  and  industries, 
however,  in  which  women  are  extensively  employed, 
there  is  a certain  proportion  of  married  workers.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  textile  industries 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Married  women 
are  also  constantly  found  in  the  more  unskilled  and 
miscellaneous  trades,  while  a very  large  number  are 
engaged  in  home  industries  of  all  kinds,  especially  iu 
the  clothing  trades.  In  W ales  their  employment  is 
exceptional,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a strong  feeling 
Homily  against  it.)2)  The  reason  which  was  almost  universally 
for  supple-  given  to  account  for  the  employment  of  married  women 
flefamiti  was  that  they  were  obliged  to  find  some  work  either  to 
to/ome.  " increase  the  husband’s  earnings  or  to  keep  up  the  home 
if  he  were  ill  or  temporarily  out  of  work.  Thus,  several 
male  representatives  of  the  textile  industry  in  York- 
shire, though  they  deplored  the  practice,  stated  that 
the  prevalent  low  rate  of  pay  made  it  necessary  in  many 
cases  that  the  wife  should  go  into  the  mill,  and  supple- 
ment her  husband’s  wages. (3)  Similar  evidence  was 
given  by  a male  cotton  operative  in  Lancashire,)-1) 
though  in  that  district  the  dislike  to  the  employment 
of  married  women,  and  to  their  competition  with  male 
labour,  did  not  appear  so  marked.  The  wife  of  the 
cotton  operative  has,  as  a rule,  less  necessity  to  work 
than  the  wife  of  the  woollen  operative,  and  about  half 
the  number  of  married  women  working  iu  the  Lanca- 
shire mills  are  the  wives  of  colliers  and  other  work- 
men. (5)  At  Oldham  it  was  stated  “ont-door  workmen, 
“ such  as  masons,  navvies,  bricklayers,  labourers,  and 
“ such  like  persons,”  were  not  able  to  work  more  than 
30  weeks  in  the  year,  and  in  those  cases  the  wives  had 
“ to  go  to  the  mill  to  help  earn  a livelihood.”)6)  There 
is  a very  large  class  of  casual  female  labour  iu  such 
towns  as  Liverpool,  Leith,  and  Dundee,  where  the 
women  whose  husbands  are  sailors,  dock  labourers, 
or  irregularly  employed,  “ pick  up  a livelihood  by  odd 
jobs  ” in  rough  or  unskilled  work,  such  as  rag  and 
cotton  picking,  sack-mending,  paper-sorting,  and  rope- 
making, or  in  west  Scotland  in  the  preparing  depart- 
ments of  the  jute  mills.)')  In  Loudon  and  other  large 
towns  also,  a certain  number  of  married  women  are 
engaged  iu  various  miscellaneous  industries,  of  which 
the  clothing  trade  is  the  chief.  Thus,  in  Manchester, 
many  married  women  are  employed  in  shirt-making. 
Iu  Bristol  a number  of  the  less  well-to-do  married 
women,  belonging  to  the  labouring  class,  work  in 
clothing  factories.  As  the  factories  there  are  un 
comfortable,  the  bettor-class  married  women  usually 
work  at  homo.f)  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
laundresses  appear  to  be  married  women  of  the  class 
whoso  husbands  are  constantly  out  of  work,  especially  in 
the  winter.  It  is,  however,  urged  by  various  witnesses 
that  the  employment  of  married  women  has,  in  some 
cases,  an  exceedingly  bad  effect  upon  their  husbands, 
as  it  encourages  them  to  rely  on  their  wives’  earnings 
and  to  be  idle  themselves.  It  was  stated  that  tho 
assistance  of  the  wives  and  children  on  canal  boats 
enabled  the  boatmen  to  spend  their  earnings  in  drink.  (,J) 
A laundry  proprietor  made  a somewhat  sweeping 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  “ in  Acton  the  women 
“ drank,  hut  they  worked,  and  the  men  drank 
“ but  did  not  work.”  His  wife  referred  to  a 
married  laundress  whose  husband  was  always  out  of 


P)  111).  271-3.  Is)  11.2311.  (■')  Group  U.. Minutes,  \ol.  1..  Uiiiw.  iilrK-is : 
Slmftoe, (1125-0.  («)  Group  C„ Minutes,  Vol.  I., Mullins,S17-47; Birtwi-tb . 
MM-1512.  (5)  p.  118.  p)  Group  C„  Minnies,  vol.  I..  ailK,  nil;,  I;- 
(!)  up.  2SKJ,  soil.  (“)  pp.  35,  78.  (°)  Digest,  Vol.  II.,  Group  B., 

p.  60,  Fawcett ; Group  A.,  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  Day,  18,305-11. 


work  until  she  died,  when  he  appeared  to  find  it  quite 
easy  to  get  employment.)4)  Similar  evidence  was 
given  in  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  tailoring  trade. 

As  an  argument  against  the  employment  of  married 
women  a tailoress  remarked  that  ‘ ‘ in  many  instances 
“ tailors  marry  women  engaged  in  their  trade,  and 
“ after  marriage  take  advantage  of  the  wives’  labour 
“ to  live  in  idleness.”)5)  A male  representative  of 
the  chain  and  nail  trade,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  employment  of  married  women,  stated  from  his 
personal  knowledge  that  they  were  driven  to  work  by 
their  husbands,  who  sometimes  used  physical  force.)6) 

But  tho  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  subsequently 
spent  three  days  in  a personal  investigation  of  this 
industry,  found  no  evidence  of  any  such  pressure,  as 
the  married  women  she  saw  were  working  to  make  up 
a minimum  for  bare  subsistence.  The  cry  was  rather 
that  neither  they  rior  the  men  had  enough  to  do.-)7) 

Quite  a different  explanation  was  given  of  the  employ-  Dislike 
inent  in  factories  and  workshops  in  Birmingham  of  so  wommto 
many  married  women,  whose  husbands  were  well  domestic 
able  to  support  them.  The  fact  was  noted  as  “ one  of  l‘fe- 
the  worst  features  of  the  industrial  life,”  ami  the 
reason  given  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  textile 
industries,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  wife  to  supple- 
ment her  husband’s  earnings,  but  that  home  life  was 
found  dull  and  purposeless.)8)  This  prevalent  opinion 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  work  to 
which  the  women  have  been  accustomed  from  their 
youth.  It  consists  chiefly  in  purely  mechanical 
processes,  such  as  are  necessary  in  the  chief  Birming- 
ham industries  in  which  girls  take  part,  which  are 
absolutely  useless  to  them  afterwards  in  domestic  life. 

After  marriage  they  not  only  miss  the  steady  work 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  but  also  the 
cheerful  society  of  their  fellow- workers,  and  for 
both  reasons  many  of  them  persist  in  going  to  the 
factory.  (“) 

727.  There  appeared  to  be  a good  deal  of  difference  character 
of  opinion  both  as  regards  the  general  attitude  of  the  work 
towards  the  employment  of  married  women  and  the 
character  of  their  work.  Certain  employers  saw  no  attitude  of 
objection  to  tho  practice,  and  one  added  “ it  is  stated  employers, 
“ that  married  women  are  the  steadiest  and  amongst  SSmM 
“ the  best  workers,  and  have  a good  influence  over  the  woman 
“ rest.”)'"!  On  tho  other  hand,  complaints  were  made,  towards  it. 
especially  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  as  to  the 
coarse  conversation  they  indulged  in.)11)  Their  irregu- 
larity and  unpunotuality  also  were  complained  of  "by 
various  employers,  e.g.,  a wholesale  clothier,  a partner 
in  a saddlery  firm,  a jnte-mill  manager,  and  a laundry 
proprietor.  In  one  case  the  employer  was  replacing 
the  women  by  boys, — “ a boy  does  not  stay  away 
because  it  is  washing  day.”)12)  ‘‘  Married  women,’’  said 
another  employer,  “ always  wanted  to  come  late  and 
“ go  away  early  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  often 
“ they  would  not  come  at  all  on  Saturdays.” (,a) 

Various  employers  in  the  textile  industry  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  and  to  tho  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  they  discouraged  the 
employment  of  married  women  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  practice 
was  on  the  decrease.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
Scotland.  The  chairman  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  stated  that  the  employment  of 
married  women  was  “ discouraged  ” as  far  as  possible 
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f § 727.]  hi  the  factory,  and  that  no  home  work  of  any  kind  was 
given  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary  of  the 
Kettering  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Society  stated  that  all  the  “ female  portion  of  the 
work,”  e.g.,  the  upper  parts  of  boots,  was  done  by 
women  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  he  preferred  it 
being  thus  given  out.)1)  In  some  cases  married  women 
are  allowed  to  work  in  the  factory  for  sis  months  or 
until  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  This  is  the  usual 
custom  in  Lancashire.)2)  The  objections  of  the  men 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  married  women  were 
mainly  based  on  social  and  domestic  grounds.  But  in 
certain  cases  where  similar  work  was  done  by  both 
sexes,  as  in  the  nut  and  bolt  and  chain  and  nail 
trades,  and  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries in  Yorkshire,  it  was  stated  that  the  increased 
pressure  of  competition  between  male  and  female 
workers  caused  by  the  employment  of  married  as  well  as 
single  women  had  already  become  a “very  sore  question.” 
“ My  opinion,”  said  a male  weaver  from  Huddersfield, 
“ on  the  question  of  married  women  labour  is  that 
‘ ‘ Bhe  should  be  at  home.  In  some  oases  the  woman 
“ who  takes  children  out  . . . in  all  kinds  of  weather 
“ ...  is  compelled  to  go  to  work,  and  the  husband  and 
“ weaver  cannot  at  the  same  time  get  employment. ”(:ll 
A Bradford  employer,  however,  thought  this  point  was 
exaggerated.^)  It  was  noted  that  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  women  are  not  usually  engaged  on  work 
which  would  otherwise  be  done  by  men,  there  seems 
remarkably  little  opposition  to  married  women 
labour,  f)  The  tendency  of  the  competition  of  married 
women  to  lower  wages  was  a grievance  which  was 
also  brought  forward  by  the  unmarried  female  workers, 
with  whom  the  employment  of  the  former,  both  in 
factories  and  in  home  work,  was  very  unpopular.)6) 
The  whole  question  in  its  economical  aspect  is  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  wages. 

Effect  on  728.  (a.)  In  Belfast  and  other  districts,  where  a large 
Health,  and  number  of  married  women  are  employed  in  factories,  a 
Home  or  am-  g00,f  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  on  the  question  of  the 
married  ° effect  that  was  thus  produced  on  the  children.  Although 
women  in  the  young  married  women  are  unwilling  to  admit  of 
workshop^  any  evil  result  from  this  cause,  the  older  women  stated 
(a.)  Effect  their  belief  that  their  children  had  suffered  in  health 
<m  noting  from  the  careless  nursing  and  injudicious  treatment  of 
on  ren.  those  with  whom  they  were  “put  out."  This  opinion 
is  corroborated  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  district, 
who  state  that  the  youth,  ignorance,  and  inexperience 
of  those  to  whose  charge  the  infants  are  consigned  has 
disastrous  consequences.  The  children,  they  say,  suffer 
from  the  use  of  sleeping  draughts,  accidents,  and 
exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  doctor  and  the 
matron  of  the  ltoyal  Hospital  at  Belfast  observed  that 
a great  many  children  are  brought  into  the  hospital 
shortly  after  meal  hours  suffering  from  burns  or  scalds. 
The  accidents  were  apparently  caused  by  the  practice 
of  leaving  the  children  to  prepare  the  food  at  an  age 
when  they  were  too  young  to  ho  oven  left  alone. 0 
Some  of  the  men  complained  bitterly  of  the  injury 
suffered  by  j'oung  children  by  the  absence  of  the  mother 
at  work.  “ It  is  a disgrace  to  humanity,”  said  a York- 
shire weaver,  “to  see  married  women  pulling  their 
“ children  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  wrapping  them 
“ in  shawls,  and  taking  them  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
" to  nurse,  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  mill.  ...  I 
“ think  we  should  have  better  children,  stronger,  and 
“ more  healthy,  and  . . . not  so  many  cripples  if 
*•  they  would  stop  at  homo  and  look  after  their  own 
“ children,  instead  of  allowing  these  baby-farmers  to 
“ look  after  them. ”(■'')  A male  weaver  further  stated 
that  as  his  wife’s  weekly  wage  averaged  9s.,  and  she 
had  to  pay  5s.  for  “ putting  out  ” her  child,  this  method, 
in  his  opinion,  **  does  not  pay.  But  if  a woman  makes 
“ 2s.  out  of  it  she  considers  she  is  in  pocket  by  the 
“ process,  forgetful  of  all  the  disadvantages. ”(")  Similar 
complaints  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  nut  and 
chain  andnail  industries.  ("’)  Very  strong  evidence  on  tho 
effect  upon  infant  mortality  of  the  employment  of  young 
married  women  in  factories  was  given  by  Dr.  John 
Tatham,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  who 
for  many  years  baB  made  a “careful  study”  of  the 
“ terrible  question.”  “ The  highest  rate  of  infant 
••  mortality  was  found  in  factory  towns  such  as  Salford, 
“ Blackburn,  and  Preston,  where  married  women  were 
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“ constantly  employed.”  The  average  rate  in  18  of 
the  largest  towns  was  162  per  1,000  children,  but  in  the  ^ 728(“-)  I 
case  of  the  town  of  Preston  the  rate  rose  as  high 
as  220.  Dr.  Ogle  stated  that  in  this  last  town  insurance 
societies  refused  to  take  infant  lives  at  all.  He  attri- 
buted this  excessive  rate  of  infant  mortality  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
factories  often  caused  premature  confinement.)1)  The 
Lady  Sub- Commissioner  who  visited  Birmingham 
remarked  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  then  was 
very  high.  Were  it  possible,  she  added,  to  obtain 
particulars  of  the  occupations  of  the  mothers  of  the 
infants  who  have  died  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
medical  testimony  points  to  the  probability  that  an 
abnormal  proportion  of  them  would  he  found  in  work- 
shops and  factories.)2)  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Tatham  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  fully  corroborated 
that  of  the  Belfast  doctors.  “As  the  result  of  my 
“ inquiry,”  he  stated,  “I  was  convinced  that  very 
“ much  of  that  excessive  mortality  was  duo  to  infant 
“ neglect  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  maternal 
“ care  within  a few  weeks  of  the  birth  of  the  children.” 

It  was  urged  by  various  medical  men  that  the  present  Question  nr 

Eeriod  of  suspension  from  work  after  childbirth  should  extension 
e considerably  extended.  In  the  opinion  of  two  °f 
doctors  from  Belfast,  if  the  legal  period  of  one  month  Suspension 
were  extended  to  three,  this  would  be  sufficient.)3)  fromwork 
Dr.  Tatham,  however,  considered  that  the  interests  of  1 
the  child  demanded  a period  of  at  least  six  months,  in 
which  it  should  be  nurtured  and  cared  for  by  its 
mother.)1)  It  was  remarked  that  any  extension  of  the 
period  r,f  suspension  from  work  would  be  probably 
objected  to  by  the  mothers,  to  whom  the  wages  earned 
at  the  factories  are  of  paramount  importance. (!)  So 
loth  were  they  to  leave  their  work  and  lose  their  wages, 
it  was  stated,  that  they  would  sometimes  continue  their 
work  at  the  factory  right  up  to  the  time  of  child- 
birth,)5) and  return  long  before  the  specified  time  was 
up,  if  they  could  evade  detection.  Dr.  Tatham  bad  no 
doubt  that  under  the  present  system  the  health  of  the 
mothers,  as  well  as  of  the  infants,  was  injured.  A 
miserable  picture  of  domestic  discomfort — doubtless 
typical  of  many  others — was  given  by  a laundress, 
which  incidentally  illustrates  some  of  the  worst 
effects  upon  the  health  and  home  of  the  employment  of 
married  women.  The  witness  had  been  a tailoress 
before  marriage,  and  had  earned  from  19s.  to  23s.  a 
week.  She  afterwards  married  a shoemaker,  whose 
health  and  sight  gradually  failed.  She  was  then  obliged 
to  take  to  laundry  work  to  support  the  family.  Her 
husband  looked  after  the  children,  and  her  eldest  child 
nursed  the  baby.  TJp  to  within  a few  days  of  her  last 
confinement  she  had  been  at  work,  and  both  she  and 
the  baby  had  been  ill  over  since.  The  children  were 
left  in  charge  of  someone,  and  were  often  brought  up 
to  the  laundry  at  dinner-time  to  be  suckled,  though 
the  mothers  were  tired  out  with  their  morning's  work. 

The  laundresses  often  ait  the  dinner  for  the  children 
in  the  morning  before  they  went  to  work,  and  the 
children  eat  it  in  the  streets.)6) 

(6.)  The  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  (*•) 
heavy  or  dangerous  work  such  as  that  carried  on  by  tfvtarrieil 
married  women  in  the  nail  and  chain  making  district,  women  of 
or  in  the  chemical  and  white  lead  industries,  is 
treated  under  the  heading  Health,  and  it  is  only  dangerous 
necessary  here  to  summarise  the  main  conclusions  employ- 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  married  women.  It  is,  s' 
however,  obvious  that  whatever  objections  are  raised 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  general 
in  unhealthy  industries  apply  with  redoubled  force  if 
the  women  are  married.  This  point  was  emphasised  by  the  Kail 
a representative  of  the  chain  and  nail  trade  who  gave  and  Chain 
evidence  before  the  Commission.)7)  The  evil  effects  in 
complained  of  were  attributed  to  the  heavy  and  un- 
suitable character  of  the  work.  He  states  that  he  knew 
cases  when  women  who  were  expecting  their  confine- 
ment had  died  in  consequence  of  continuing  this 
laborious  work.  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner,  how- 
ever, in  her  report  on  the  industry,  stated  that  she 
only  met  with  one  instance  of  injury  received  from 
the  use  of  the  “Oliver.”  Married  women  told  her 
that  they  took  reasonable  rest  after  their  confinements, 
but,  she  added,  pei’sons  with  local  knowledge  assured 
her  that  the  women  often  return  to  the  shop  a very 
f6W  days  after  the  birth  of  a child.  The  health  of  the 
mothers  she  found  to  be  fairly  good,  and  much  better 
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than  in  districts  where  the  women  have  no  work  and 
little  food.  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  seemed 
to  be  the  result  rather  of  the  carelessness  with  which 
they  are  brought  up  than  of  the  health  of  the  mother. 
The  evidence  of  the  medical  men  of  the  district  on  the 
subject  differed  considerably. (')  The  employment  of 
married  women  in  white  lead  works  has  especial 
dangers  owing  to  the  character  of  the  material  used 
Dr.  Oliver,  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  New- 
ts astle-on-Tyne,  who  investigated  the  condition  of  this 
industry,  expressed  a strong  opinion  that  not  only 
that  women  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  lead 
poisoning,  but  that  the  most  evil  effects  were  produced 
on  the  offspring  of  female  lead  workers.  It  was  stated 
that  the  poison  in  the  mother’s  system  is  inherited  by 
the  children,  many  of  whom  die  at  their  birth.  In 
other  cases  the  children  develop  paralysis  at  an  early 
age  and  are  affected  for  life.  In  consequence  of  these 
facts,  the  Manager  of  the  Mersey  “White  Lead  Manu- 
facturing Company  had  ceased  to  employ  women  in 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  work.?)  At  Glasgow 
however,  the  medical  officer  for  the  lead  works  denied 
that  the  same  state  of  things  described  at  Newcastle 
existed  in  liis  district.  He  makes  no  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  married  women. (3)  It  appears 
that  about  30'2  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed  in 
13  of  the  factories  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  are 
married.  A “ woman  attendant  ” is  often  employed  in 
various  processes  by  the  men.  and  wives  act  in  this 
capacity  to  their  husbands.  The  work  there  includes 
such  processes  as  “towing,”  “glazing,”  and  “painting,” 
all  ot  which  are  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  lead 
used.  But  no  special  mention  was  made  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  married  women  in  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners’  reports.?)  A male  representative  of  the 
Pottery  industry  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission stated,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  dust 
resulting  from  the  “ towing  ’’  process,  married  women’s 
lives  had  been  shortened,  and  their  children  had  “ died 
through  it  after  they  were  born.”  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Arlidge.  physician  to  the  infirmary 
in  the  district,  that  the  child  of  a woman  who 
followed  one  of  these  dusty  employments  could  not 
live,  because  its  breathing  organs  were  affected  by  it.?) 

('•■)  The  wretched  condition  of  the  homes  of  those 
who  left  them  to  go  to  work  was  borne  witness  to  by 
many.  Various  male  representatives  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries expressed  great  dislike  on  domestic  grounds 
to  the  employment  of  married  women  in  factories.  But 
perhaps  the  strongest  indirect  evidence  as  to  the 
disastrous  effects  on  home  life  thus  produced,  is  the 
rule — afterwards  modified — of  a certain  firm,  to  the 
effect  that  any  women  who  married  must  at  once 
leave  the  mill.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  firm,  who 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  rank  of  a workman, 
had  introduced  it  because  he  believed  that  “a  great 
deal  of  the  unhappiness  and  drunkenness  in  working 
“ families  arose  from  the  wives  being  in  the  mills,  ana 
the  consequent  dirtiness  and  untidiness  of  their 
“ homes. f)  At  Birmingham,  where  so  many  married 
women  are  employed  in  factories,  it  was  remarked  by  a 
doctor  that  “ a comfortable  home  was  the  exception.”?) 
The  secretary  of  a girls’  club  in  Wales  considered  that 
factory  girls  made  wretched  house-keepers,  as  they 
spoiled  the  food  by  bad  cooking  and  did  not  know  how 
to  keep  the  place  tidy.?)  The  same  objection  to  the 
employment  of  married  women  was  brought  forward 
by  some  representatives  of  the  nut  and  holt  and  nail 
and  chain  industry.  “ I believe  that  all  married 
“ women  ought  to  be  in  their  own  homes  minding  their 
“ own  domestic  affairs,”  said  one  of  them.  “ The  women 
“ should  be  at  home  economising  her  time  and  making 
" the  best  of  her  home,  instead  of  neglecting  it  and 
“ having  to  pay  girls  to  look  after  it  while  she  is  getting 
“ a few  shillings  in  the  shop,”  said  another.  The 
result  of  the  work  of  married  women,  said  a third,  is 
that  “everything  is  being  neglected  at  home,  and 
“ when  a man  goes  in  to  his  little  place,  his  little  castle 
“ U8.it  should  be,  there  is  nothing  clean  or  tidy.  It 
“ drives  him  to  the  public-house  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.”?)  The  state  to  which  domestic  life  in 
the  nail  and  ohain  making  district  is  reduced  is  best  seen 
by  the  description  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner. 
“With  very  few  exceptions,  the  homes  I saw  belonging 
“ to  women  who  work  either  in  factories  or  workshops 
“ are  very  nearly  desolate.  The  meals  consist  of  bread 
“ and  butter  ana  tea  with  a little  cold  bacon  for  dinner. 


“ Th?  is  made  from  a kettle  heated  at  the  forge. 
,,  an,d  thus  the  cares  of  housekeeping  are  reauced  to  a 
^ mmimum  . . . there  is  no  knowledge  of  cooking, 
“ •*  “erefcVe1no  varlety  of  diet.  The  children  troop 
„ lnt?  the  workshop  when  they  come  home  from  school. 
„ and  there  is  no  home  life  at  all.  The  condition  of  the 
,,  ^rre“  of  these  working  mothers  is  deplorable. 
„ iilt“e1'  they  are  ‘ minded  ’ by  little  girls  at  2s.  a week 
„ else  they  are  perched  on  a warm  heap  of  fuel  or 
„ Wangled  m an  egg-box  from  the  shop-ceiling.  When 
.«  they  ar®  old  enough  to  walk  they  play  in  the  gutter 
« thrust  then-  arms  into  the  holes  which  ventilate 
« i drams  . . . there  does  not  appear  to  be 
„ oreches,  playrooms,  or  any  of  the  philanthropic  insti- 
,,  at1??8  Vh,ch  ?n  other  places  supply  to  some  ex-tent 
the  blessings  of  a comfortable  home.”?) 


729.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  health  and  homes 
ot  the  married  women  who  are  engaged  in  home  in- 
dustries is  a far-reaching  and  difficult  question.  The 
teiun  home  industry  is  used  in  connection  with  two 
different  classes  of  persons,  those  who  work  in  domestic 
workshops  m towns  such  as  Luton  and  Bristol,  and 
those  who  take  in  work  at  home  in  most  large  towns. 
A great  deal  of  home  work  is  done  by  women  in  the 
clothing,  brushmaking,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
cabinet-making  trades.?)  No  summary  on  the  subject 
could  be  adequate  unless  the  whole  ground  occupied 
by  the  recent  inquiry  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on 
the  sweating  System  were  to  be  retraversed,  as  well  as 
the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners.  An  enor- 
mous number  of  visits  were  made  by  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners  to  home  workers  in  various  industries, 
amongst  whom  were  a great  quantity  of  married  women  . 
.Results  of  the  most  diverse  kind  were  recorded,  which 
it  is  very  hard  to  classify.  The  detailed  tables  of  these 
visits  which  are  appended  to  the  reports  show  that  in 
certain  instances  a quite  satisfactory  state  of  things  was 
found,  but  that  more  often  the  conditions  of  labour  in 
domestic  industries  were  seen  at  their  worst.  In 
reference  to  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  Honorary 
secretary  of  the  Master  Tailors’  Association  may  ha 
quoted,  “I  think  it  very  necessary  that  these  homes 
“ should  be  inspected,  and  if  it  can  he  douo  by  the 
local  sanitary  officers,  all  the  better.  I certainly 
“ think  some  satisfaction  should  he  given  t j the  public 
“ that  home  work  is  carried  on  under  proper  healthy 
conditions.”  . . . He  further  suggested  that  a 
certificate  from  a doctor  to  this  effect  would  moot  the 
needs  of  the  case,  ?)  The  most  pressing  grievance  which, 
however,  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Wages,  was  the 
very  low  rate  of  remuneration  that  is  constantly 
obtained  in  these  industries,  especially  by  the  isolated 
home  worker,  who  is  usually  “ sweated.”  When  the 
rate  of  wages  was  very  low  the  standard  of  comfort 
corresponded  with  it,  the  homes  were  miserable  and  the 
physique  of  the  women  bod.  Hence  it  was  noted  that 
apart  from  the  economic  question,  one  great  objection 
to  home  work  was  that  late  and  irregular  hours  and 
insanitary  conditions  were  usually  its  accompaniment. 
A tendency,  which  was  attributed  to  the  employment 
of  married  women,  to  withdraw  work  from  the  factories 
to  the  homes,  where  it  was  likely  to  ho  carried  on  under 
unhealthy  conditions,  was  observed  ill  the  tailoring  trade- 
in  Scotland.?)  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
health  of  the  married  women,  work  in  a factory  or  in  a 
workshop  which  is  under  inspection,  and  in  which  the 
number  of  hours  is  limited,  is  probably  better  in  most 
cases  than  work  at  home.  But  on  the  domestic  side,  the 
case  is  different.  If  a married  woman  is  for  any  reason 
obliged  to  work,  an  employment  which  does  not 
necessitate  her  leaving  home,  and  therefore  “ putting 
out  ” the  children,  has  obvious  advantages  over  one  that 
takes  her  away  all  day.?)  It,  is  at  any  rate  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  But  as  Miss  Collet  pointed  out  in  her 
paper  on  West  End  tailoring,  in  “Labour  and  Life  of 
the  People,”  “ the  conditions  of  labour  vary  with  each 
individual  family.” , Hcnco  the  difficult}'  of  safe 
generalisation. 

Home  industries,  such  as  the  straw-plaiting  and  hat- 
making carried  on  at  Luton  and  Bristol,  are  of  a dif- 
ferent character,  and  a good  deal  of  information  was 
collected  about  them.  The  conditions  of  home  work  in 
that  district,  it  was  remarked,  were  not  unfavourable, 
and  in  no  case  in  Bristol  was  anyone  found  working  in  a 
bedroom. _ While  the  factories  may  be  equally  uncom- 
fortable in  London  and  Bristol,  in  London  it  was 
observed  the  home  is  frequently  worse  than  the 
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factory,  while  in  Bristol  it  is  better  on  the  whole.(') 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  accounts  of  visits  paid 
to  the  homes  of  the  workers  and  to  the  domestic  work- 
shops at  Luton,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioner,  were  neither  so  wretched  or  so  negleoted 
as  the  statements  of  the  mauufacturei'8  would  have  led 
her  to  suppose.  “ All  such  statements  are  necessarily 
“ relative  and  dependent  on  some  undefined  standard 
“ of  the  speaker.  To  anyone  accustomed  to  a district 
“ in  which  the  majority  of  working-class  families  are 
“ content  to  live  in  two  rooms,  the  four  or  five  roomed 
“ houses  in  Luton  seem  spacious,  even  though  hats 
“ may  he  drying  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire  and  lying 
“ about  on  the  sitting-room  tables  and  chairs.  _ The 
“ house-keeping  and  the  care  of  the  younger  children 
“ in  several  cases  seemed  undertaken  by  a girl  of  13  or 
“ 14,  but  the  supervision,  exercised  by  the  mistress, 
“ free  to  leave  her  machining  or  finishing  at  any 
“ nvmient,  is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  would  be 
“ possible  in  the  case  of  a married  woman  working  in  a 
“ factory.  In  one  case,  probably  typical  of  many,  the 
“ wife  told  me  that  she  paid  to  have  the  washing  done 
“ away  from  home,  ns  she  was  at  her  machine  all  day ; 
“ it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  household 
“ is  any  the  worse  off  for  this  ; nor,  disagreeable  as  it 
“ may  be  to  have  hats  drying  in  one’s  kitchen  or  being 
“ blocked  in  an  out-house  or  scullery,  did  I see  any- 


“ thing  which  for  discomfort  and  nuhealthiness  could 
“ equal  the  condition  which  obtain  in  every  small  house 
“ on  washing  days.”(')  Of  the  alleged  late  hours  of 
work  for  children  and  young  persons,  no  proof  was 
found.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  domestic 
workshops  such  as  here  described  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  numerous  small  workshops  such  as  are  found 
in  the  tailoring  or  umbrella  trade  or  nail  and  chain 
industries.  In  the  first  case  the  married  women  work 
in  their  own  homes  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  others, 
members  of  their  own  family.  In  the  second  case  they 
work  perhaps  in  the  home  of  a Jewish  sweater  or  in  the 
chain  and  nail  trade  in  a so-called  “ domestic  workshop,” 
which  is  necessarily  apart  from  the  dwelling-house.  In 
these  last  two  instances,  while  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  married  women  work  are  no  better  and 
probably  a groat  deal  worse  than  the  domestic  work- 
shops at  Luton,  the  other  evil  of  the  enforced  absence 
from  home,  with  its  unfortunate  results  in  domestic  life, 
is  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  factory  workers.  But  in 
treating  the  question  of  home  work  generally,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  insanitary,  dirty,  depressing  and  miserable  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  constantly  carried  ou — condi- 
tions of  which  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub. 
Commissioners  and  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  Sweating  give  abundant  proof.  (2) 
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4.  SANITATION  AND  HEALTH. 

I.  SANITATION. 


A.  SANITARY  ACCOMMODATION. 

730.  The  sanitary  accommodation  provided  in  many 
cases  for  the  use  of  women  workers  was  found  by  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  to  be  “disgraceful.”  This 
was  especially  the  ca-ie  in  certain  industries  and  certain 
localities.  The  w'orst  complaints  came  from  the  textile 
industries  and  from  shop  assistants.  In  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  sanitary  accommodation 
provided  for  female  textile  operatives  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  distinctly  bad,  and  that  provided  for  shop 
assistants  is  in  many  cases  miserably  insufficient.  In 
Wales,  however,  the  provision  in  this  respect  was 
“throughout  docent. ”0  The  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  in  which 
the  accommodation  provided  was  objected  to  ou 
grouuds  of  decency,  and  those  in  which  the  existing 
arrangements  were  regarded  as  insanitary.  Thus 
numerous  complaints  have  been  received  with  respect 
to  sanitary  accommodation,  that  (a)  it  is  common  to 
both  sexes,  and  has  an  undesirable  publicity ; [l)  it  is 
non-existent,  insufficient,  ill -situated,  ill- ventilated, 
constructed  on  a bad  system,  and  uncleanly.  All  the 
grievances  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  various 
heads,  though  in  treating  of  them  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  take  them  in  this  exact  order,  or  to  keep 
them  absolutely  apart,  because  in  some  cases  they 
overlap.  Some  idea  of  the  generally  defective  state  of 
the  sanitary  accommodation  in  workshops  of  different 
kinds  can  be  obtained  from  the  analysis  made  by  one  of 
the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  of  a report  on  the  state  of 
193  workshops,  in  which  women  and  girls  wore 
employed  in  a certain  district  of  Birmingham.  It  was 
found  that  “ 82  were  iu  a satisfactory  condition,  49  only 
“ needed  lime-washing,  37, were  without  separate  privy 
“ accommodation  for  the  sexes,  and  25  needed  cou- 
“ siderable  improvement. ”(s)  The  complaint  of  the 
total  absence  of  sanitary  accommodation  cotaes  chiefly 
from  shops  or  establishments  of  any  sort,  in  which  only 
one  or  two  women  are  employed,  and  from  a few 
miscellaneous  factories.  Scotland  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially deficient  in  this  respect.  “A  grievance,”  says 
one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  “ which  extends 
“ over  the  majority  of  the  small  shops,  and  even  in 
“ those  where-  servant  girls  arc  employed,  is  the 
“ absence  of  sanitary  accommodation.  I have  been 
“ urgently  requested  by  numerous  employees,  and  by 
“ several  medical  men,  to  direct  attention  to  this  defect 
“ and  its  grave  results  on  the  health  of  the  workers. 
“ In  many  cases  girls  are  confined  in  the  shop  from 
“ the  opening  to  the  closing  hour,  and  have  not  per- 
“ mission  to  leave  on  any  pretext.  As  will  be  seen 
“ from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  the  tables  of  hours, 
“ this  may  include  a very  long  stretch  of  time,  and 
“ frequent  cases  of  illness  have  been  reported  as  arising 
“ from  close  confinement,  long  hours,  and  insanitary 
“ condition.  In  an  arcade,  48  shops  wore  found  all 
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“ employing  one,  and  in  most  cases  several,  girls, 
“ where  there  was  no  sanitary  accommodation  attached 
“ to  the  shops,  the  only  provision  being  a lavatory  for 
“ the  use  of  all  the  tenants,  and  common  to  both  sexes, 
“ and  which  the  employees  could  not  use.”(3)  Evidence 
was  given  by  various  witnesses  with  regard  to  this 
“serious  evil,’’  amongst  others  by  a saleswoman  and 
manager  in  a confectioner’s  shop  at  Glasgow.  There 
was  no  lavatory  accommodation  in  the  shop  iu  which 
the  witness  was  engaged,  and  she  said  she  knew  of  many 
others  which  were  equally  defective.  A temperance 
restaurant  -was  found  in  the  same  condition.  A case  is 
reported  of  a shop  girl  having  died  from  illness  brought 
on  by  these  conditions^ ')  A similar  complaint  made 
with  reference  to  a London  shop  was  ascertained  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health  to  be  coiTeet.  11  Evidence 
“ was  also  given  of  the  hardships  to  which  girls  acting 
“ as  cashiers  where  only  men  were  employed  were 
“ subjected  through  the  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
“ humanity  of  their  employers. ”(“)  The  same  grievance 
was  reported  at  a pottery  and  pipe  and  at  a brush 
factory  in  Glasgow,  and  in  “ first-class”  tailors’  shops 
where  only  one  or  Wo  women  were  employed.  Serious 
illness  was  said  to  be  the  result  in  some  oases. (,!)  It 
was  stated  by  Mrs.  Hicks  that  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments iu  a large  firm  at  Stratford  the  workshop  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  stable,  and  there  are  no  lavatory 
arrangements  at  all.  She  further  stated  that  “at  a 
“ well-known  mineral  water  maker’s  they  have  one 
“ lavatory,  but  the  women  are  not  able  to  leave  their 
“ work  during  work  hours  on  pain  of  dismissal.  At 
“ another  place,  where  theve  are  over  100  women 
“ employed,  there  are  two  small  lavatories.  These  are 
“ kept  locked,  and  the  women  have  to  go  to  the  office 
“ and  apply  for  the  key,  so  that  they  may  not  waste 
“ their  time  without  its  being  known.  ”(<)  In  the  nail 
and  chain  industry,  iu  the  Black  Country,  complaints 
were  made  that  in  many  factories  -unitary  accommoda- 
tion was  totally  wanting,  and,  where  it  was  provided, 
great  cruelty  was  shown  in  refusing  to  allow  the 
women  to  leave  their  work  for  hours  together. f) 
The  home  workers  at  Bristol — some  of  whom  come 
from  long  distances — stated  that  they  were  kept  waiting 
for  hours  standing  in  the  passages  or  waiting  rooms 
at  the  warehouses,  when  they  fetch  or  bring  back 
work.  Great  inconvenience,  they  complained,  was 
caused  by  the  absence  of  any  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion.(9)  Other  cases  of  insufficient  accommodation  were 
mentioned.  At  a linen  mill  in  North  Scotland  only 
two  lavatories  were  provided  for  300  women,  both  of 
which  were  in  a shocking  condition,  and  at  a pottery 
factory  in  Glasgow  only  one  was  provided  for  100  girls, 
which  was  very  unsuitably  placed. ('“)  At  a tailor’s 
workshop  in  Ireland  one  dirty  dark  lavatory  was  found 
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30.  (2)  First  Report,  Sweating  System.  Adamson.  2GS1-.H; 
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SUMMARIES. — APPENDIX  HI.,  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


for  both  men  and  women  in  the  basement,  and  at  a clearly  due  to  simple  neglect,  are  often  closely  bound 


shirt  and  collar  factory  “ the  men  and  women’s  lava-  up  with  the  question  of  the  system  on  which  the 
tories  were  plaoed  together  in  a dark  cellar. No  sanitary  accommodation  is  worked.  The  “ tub  system  ” 


separate  accommodation  was  provided  at  a hosiery  and  appeared  the  one  in  most  general  use  in  Yorkshire, 
at  a lace  factory  in  Nottingham,  and  at  three  brush  both  inside  and  outside  the  mills.  “ When  situated  in 


factories  at  Glasgow  and  at  a restaurant/'!  This 
objection  was  brought  forward  by  the  men  before  the 
Commission.  A Yorkshire  weaver  said,  “ The  sanitary 
“ arrangements  in  many  of  our  mills  are  not  so  com- 
“ plete  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  instance,  men  and 
“ women  have  to  nse  the  same  sanitary  accommodation 
'•  as  boys  and  girls.  Now  this,  1 consider,  to  lie 
“ extremely  injudicious,  and  often  tends  to  immo- 
“ rality.”;3)  Another  complaint  that  was  made  was 
that  the  lavatories  were  often  unsuitably  situated. 
“ I find  that  in  the  majority  of  the  factories  that  I 
visited,”  writes  the  Lady  .Sub-Commissioner  who 
visited  Scotland,  “the  sanitary  accommodation  is 
’ “ within  the  workrooms  and  has  an  undesirable  pub- 
“ licity,  and  with  this  arrangement  it  is  difficult  to 
“ prevent  discomfort,  even  when  the  ventilation  and 
“ appointments  are  excellent.”;1)  Thus  at  one  of  the 
Glasgow  potteries  the  lavatory  is  plueed  at  the  gate  by 
which  all  the  workers  enter,  and  the  women  greatly 


object  to  the  publicity  of  the  situation.  In  a brickyard 


placed  in  an  “ unsightly  position,”  i 


“ the  mill  yard,  and  having  free  ventilation,  it  iR  often 
**  unobjectionable,  but  in  those  mills  where  the 
“ accommodation  is  inside  the  women  raise  great 
“ objections  to  it,  and  complain  that  owing  to  neglect 
“ the  closets  are  sometimes  unfit  to  use,  and  that  the 
“ effluvia  from  the  rooms  is  actually  injurious  to 
“ health.”  " In  Yorkshire  the  common  practice  is  to 
“ take  away  the  tubs  from  the  outside,  but  in  Lanea- 
“ shire  they  are  carried  through  the  rooms.  This  is 
“ done  during  working  hours  about  twice  a week,  aud 
“ on  each  occasion  the  air  of  the  room  is  vitiated.” 
“ Another  system  which  I have  found  objectionable  is 
“ the  ‘bog  system.’  Pipes  connected  with  the  lava- 
“ tories  pass  through  every  story  of  the  mill,  and 
“ at  the  bottom  end  in  a cesspool,  described  as  a 
“ ‘bog.’  This  cesspool  remains  untouched,  always 
“ for  a considerable  time,  and  sometimes  for  as  long 
“ as  12  months.  The  effluvia  is  generally  extremely 
“ bad,  and,  as  a rule,  worst  in  the  lowest  room.  No 
“ water  1b  used,  and  the  pipes  become  stopped,  which 
“ causes  the  lavatories  to  get  into  a filthy  condition.” 


laoe  factory  at  Nottingham  “ by  the  hoist  and  over-  This  system  seemed  common  in  Lancashire. 


looker’s  desk.”;1)  The  grievance  that  the  lavatories  are 
often  plaoed  in  the  workrooms,  which  is  often  the  case 
in  the  textile  industries,  though  not  confined  (to  them, 
comes  chiefly  under  the  head  of  ventilation.  Tims 
“ serious  defects  in  the  sanitary  accommodation  in  the 
“ workshops  attached  to  the  fashionable  shops  in 
“ Liverpool”  were  noted.  In  many  cases  the  lavatories 
ventilated  into  the  workshops.;")  Mention  was  made 
of  “ frequent  instances  of  lavatories  being  provided 
“ with  no  outlet  for  ventilation  or  with  outlets  that 
“ were  quite  inadequate.  A highly  objectionable 
“ arrangement  is  to  allow  them  to  ventilate  freely  into 
‘ ‘ the  weaving  flats  where  the  workers  are  employed. 
“ This  occurs  where  the  lavatories  are  within  the  room 
“ aud  are  not  roofed  in.”(4)  In  a calico-weaving 
factory  at  Kilmarnock  aud  a net  factory  at  Lanark, 
while  the  other  arrangements  were  satisfactory,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilating  the  lavatories.  (')  In  a 
factory  at  Dunfermline  the  workers  complained  that 
the  lavatories,  which  are  not  sufficient  in  number,  nor 
satisfactorily  ventilated,  open  into  the  dining-room  and 


‘ is  a third  system,  in  which  no  water  is  laid  on,  but 
• provision  is  made  for  (lushing  with  water,  which  in 
‘ some  places  is  done  once  a day.  If,  however,  the 
‘ flushing  is  not  carefully  carried  out,  but  neglected 
‘ for  several  days,  tho  women  complain  that  the  places 
‘ become  unfit 'for  use.”(‘)  Again,  it  was  stated  that 
“ much  discomfort  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  or 
” defects  in  the  flushing  apparatus.  Frequently. 

‘ when  flushing  appliances  are  provided,  they  are  not 
“ under  the  control  of  the  workers,  but  of  officials. 
“ who  may  put  them  into  use  at  stated  intervals,  or 
“ may  neglect  to  do  so.  In  some  factories  the  supply 
“ of  water  for  this  purpose  is  entirely  dependent  on 
“ the  needs  of  the  engine  or  the  will  of  the  foreman. 
“ Again,  an  automatic  arrangement  is  sometimes  met 
“ with  where  mechanical  flushing  is  applied  once  every 
“ hour.  But  instances  are  too  frequent  of  no  water 
“ supply  whatever  being  provided,  while  cleaning 
“ operations  are  often  performed  at  unsuitable  times 
“ (such  as  during  work  hours),  and  at  unduly  long 
“ intervals.”;2)  "Where  tho  sanitary  accommodation  is 


thus  allow  effluvia  to  come  in.  In  other  cases  the  provided  outside  the  mills,  as  is  the  case  in  the  cloth 
lavatories  open  into  tho  weaving  sheds  and  the  effluvia  industry  iu  the  West  of  England,  these  evils  are  greatly 
j.  ~a> — : — is\  T— . „ v«!ii  rf  Unj/iios.  rpv.„t,  noted  that  in  those  districts, 


was  most  offensive.;"8)  In  a textile  mill  at  Port  Glas-  mitigated.  Thus  it  v 


gow  frequent  cases  of  illness  are  said  to  result  from  the  though  the  sanitary  accommodation 


women  working  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lavatories.;2) 
“ In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  lavatories  are,  iu  many 
“ cases,  in  a neglected  condition,  emitting  much 
effluvia,  and  being  sometimes  too  near  the  looms.  . . . 
“ Speaking  generally,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  they  are 
“ good  in  large  new  mills,  but  deficient  aud  dirty  in 
“ the  majority  of  cases  where  any  old  buildings  have 
“ been  utilised  aud  capital  is  wanted  for  structural 
“ improvements.”;1")  A disgraceful  state  of  things  was 
described  by  the  officers  of  the  Bradford  and  District 
Machine  Wool  Combers’  Association.  They  stated  that 
in  a certain  mill  the  lavatories  for  the  men  aud  women, 
though  separate,  were  all  in  the  same  shed,  where  the 
heat  was  from  90  to  100  degrees,  and  actually  close  to 
the  workers.  The  effluvia  can  be  smelt  “within 
“ twenty-five  yards  . . . there  is  no  outlet,  aud  it  is 
“ allowed  sometimes  to  stay  for  21-  hours.”  The  same 


it  was  les3  injurious  on  the  whole  than  ei ther  Y orkshire 
or  Lancashire,  as  the  effluvia  seldom  reached  the  women 
while  at  work.;3)  In  the  woollen  industry  in  the  South 
of  Scotland,  “ an  entire  absence  of  anything  objection- 
able ” in  this  respect  was  observed.  The  lavatories 
were  all  outside,  and  were  constructed  of  iron.;4)  “ In 
“ a number  of  mills  in  Lancashire  the  lavatories  have 
“ been  closed  inside,  and  fresh  ones  built  outside.  The 
“ managers  in  these  mills  state  that  unless  water  is 
“ used,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to 
“ keep  the  lavatories  free  from  effluvia,  which  is 
“ certainly  injurious  to  the  workers’  health.  I6)  Both 
“ in  Yorkshire  and  in  Lancashire  in  a certain  number 
“ of  cases  the  water-closet  system  with  the  regular 
“ supply  of  water  was  in  use,  and  when  this  was  so. 
“ the  accommodation  was  otherwise  good  and  clean, 
“ and  none  of  the  abuses  consequent  on  the  other 
“ systems  appear.”;6)  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this 
system  is  the  one  to  be  desired,  where  it  is 


complaint  was  made  by  women  working  in  a wool-  “ systems  appear.”;6)  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this 

combing  factory  in  Bradford.^1)  In  the  Yorkshire  Bystem  is  the  one  to  be  desired,  where  it  is 
mills  generally  it  was  stated  that  “ the  accommodation  practicable. 

“ provided  is  seldom  sufficient  for  the  number  of  Three  recommendations  on  sanitary  accommodation 

II  II o, -a  irt  n.  rH-i-K-  nnri  nf  nne  nf  +>,e  T.fldv  Snh.nnmmiSDillTIPI'H  maV  be  hp.rn 


«*  women  employed ; the  closets  are  in  a dirty  and  of  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  may  be  here 

“ offensive  condition,  owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  quoted:  (1.)  “That  every  lavatory  be  provided  with 


“ drainage,  and  frequently  the  only  ventilation  is  from  ‘ flushing  appliances  or  a continuous  supply  of  water ; 

“ the  workrooms.”;1-)  All  these  evils  were  complained  “ that  these  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  worker, 

of  in  Lancashire,  where  the  sanitary  accommodation  “ or  when  automatic  flushing  is  preferred,  it  be  applied 
was  found  to  be  “ more  universally  bad  than  in  mills  of  “ not  less  frequently  than  every  30  minutes.”  (2.) 

a similar  class  in  Yorkshire.”  This  was  attributed  to  “ That  all  lavatories  be  supplied  with  sufficient  means 

the  greater  heat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  “ for  ventilation,  and  that  in  no  case  should  a lavatory 

which  tends  to  increase  the  effluvia.  In  one  mill  a “ be  allowed  to  ventilate  into  the  rooms  where  the 

piece  of  the  lavatory  door  had  been  removed  in  order  “ workers  are.”  (3.)  “ That  where  structural  arrange- 

to  enable  it  to  close  over  a spinning  frame.;13)  The  “ ments  permit,  lavatories  should  be  apart  from  the 

tables  oi"  reference  give  ample  evidence  of  the  neglected,  “ working  room,  and  when  this  is  not  possible,  the 

filthy,  and  insanitary  condition  of  the  greater  number  “ entrances  to  the  former  should  be  screened  off.”;2) 

of  the  lavatories  in  textile  factories.;14)  The  defects  in  731.  (u.)  The  scandalous  state  of  things  detailed  c 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  though  in  some  cases  rn&y  be  briefly  ascribed  to  two  causes — the  inadequacy  * 

— ; — : ' ‘ — Z~T, “ TT — ~ of  the  present  system  of  inspection  and  the  ignorance  > 

Vol.V.'tra^5«u."  <‘)  p.  m.  (Tpp/Jkm  nil.  (•iT'k  ' tD  ,"  iuu  and  indifference  of  the  employers.  Although  the  > 


filthy,  and  insanitary  condition  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  lavatories  in  textile  factories.;14)  The  defects  in 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


|.§  731  (a.)]  former  may  bo  partly  due  to  defects  in  the  Factory  and 
(a.)  inadc-  Workshops  Acts  themselves,  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
qrncu  of  in  the  face  of  the  forgoing  facts,  that  the  first  clause  of 
?mq"  m'  section  3,  part  I.,  in  the  Factory  Act  which  decrees, 
inspection.  “ that  a factory  shall  be  kept  in  a cleanly  state  and  free 
“ from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other 
“ nuisance,”  nor  the  similar  clause  relating  to  work- 
shops in  the  amended  Act  of  1891,  has  been  effectively 
carried  out.  This  is  presumably  due  to  the  insufficiency 
ol  the  present  staff  of  inspectors.  One  of  the  Lady  Sub- 
i Commissioners  statos,  “ With  regard  to  the  prevalence 
“ of  sanitary  defects  and  their  continuance,  I find  the 
“ reason  usually  ascribed  for  this  by  the  workers,  is 
“ the  insufficient  number  of  inspectors  appointed  to 
*‘  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.”(‘)  She  adds  in 
another  report,  “I  found  that  the  western  district  of 
“ Scotland  affords  a striking  instance  of  the  large  area 
“ and  great  number  of  factories  and  workshops  lying 
“ within  the  boundaries,  which  are  under  the  inspection 
“ of  two  or  three  officials.  !M.y  attention  has  frequently 
“ been  called  to  this  point  as  an  explanation  of 
“ the  necessarily  inadequate  execution  of  the 
“ duties  imposed. ’’f2)  The  same  reason  was  given  to 
acoount  for  the  insanitary  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  textile  industries  of  England,  p)  The  deficient 
sanitary  accommodation  provided  in  shops,  &c.,  is 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet 
under  sanitary  inspection  of  any  kind.  Another 
contributing  cause  to  the  continuance  of  sanitary 
abuses  is  the  dislike  of  women  to  bring  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  inspector.  “It  is  a general  complaint 
“ amongst  the  women,”  said  the  secretary  to  the 
women's  Confectioners’  Trade  Union,  “that  they  do 
“ not  see  the  inspectors  ....  One  girl  who  has 
“ worked  in  a factory  for  13  years  says  she  has  never 
“ seen  an  inspector  inside  the  factory  . . . They 
“ think  it  is  must  necessary  that  there,  should  bo  women 
“ inspectors.  The  girls  cannot  talk  to  men  as  they 
“ would  to  women.  ”(J)  Again,  it  is  said  that  in  Scotch 
factories,  where  the  labour  is  chiefly  supplied  by  women, 
great  discomfort  is  caused  by  the  continuance  of  insani- 
tary conditions,  which  is  “often  due  to  the  difficulty 
“ women  workers  have  in  approaching  the  factory 
“ inspector  or  male  overseers  on  these  matters.”  “I 
“ am  frequently  met  by  urgent  requests  from  workers 
“ that  I should  bring  grievances  in  connection  with 
'*  sanitation  before  employers  and  managers.  In  many 
“ cases  the  women  tell  me  that  they  have  long  suffered 
“ serious  discomfort,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to 
“ appeal  to  those  in  authority  to  have  the  grievance 
“ removed. ’’f3)  Some  women  working  in  a brush 

factory  heard  their  employer  inform  the  factory 
inspector  that  sufficient  sanitary  accommodation  was 
provided  for  his  women  workers,  and  they  had  not  liked 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  the  fact  of  its 
objectionable  situation  and  that  it  was  common  to  both 
sexes. (5)  Whether  it  was  the  usual  practice  of  the 
inspector  to  accept  statements  of  that  sort  frem  the 
employers  without  making  personal  investigation  did 
not  appear.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  evasion  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  is  largely  due  to 
the  “ divided  responsibility  which  now  exists  between 
“ the  factory  inspector  and  the  sanitary  authorities 
“ under  the  Act  of  1891.  The  matter  is  looked  upon 
‘ ‘ as  nobody’s  business  and  is  consequently  ueglected.”(fi) 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  sanita- 
tion of  workshops.  In  towns  like  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, and  Nottingham  prompt  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  local  sanitary  authorities,  in  other  places  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done.(r)  This  and  other  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  of  inspection  and  the  Factory 
Acts  arc  dealt  with  later  in  greater  detail.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  system  on  which  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  based  has  already  been  discussed.  One  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  modern  and 
improved  systems  is  the  necessary  structural  alteration 
:;hat  would  Ire  involved.  When  the  buildings  are  old 
or  where  large  private  houses  and  other  buildings  have 
been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  workshops,  as  is  the 
case  at  Bristol,  South  Ireland,  country  districts  in 
Scotland,  &c.,  this  is  especially  noticeable.^)  In  many 
cases  tbo  employers  refused  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations  on  grounds  of  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a water  supply  for  cleaning  purposes  is  fre- 
quently brought  forward.  Factory  inspectors,  however, 
are  powerless  to  enforce  structural  alterations.  The  point 
then  arises,  whether  since  decent  and  healthy  sanitary 
conditions  arc  lacking,  it  should  be  permissible  to  use  such 
places  for  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons. 


“I  venture  to  think  it  desirable,”  says  one  of  the  r«?iw 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  “ that  a higher  standard  in  LS731(o-H 
“ ventilation  and  sanitation  be  required  in  mills  and 
“ factories,  with  power  on  the  part  of  factory  inspectors 
“ to  enforce  it  within  a reasonable  time.”(') 

(6.)  The  good  which  thorough  inspection  can  do  in  these 
matters,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  any  penal  powers  raiicIono' 
can  be  seen  by  the  salutary  effects  produced  in  certain 
instances  by  the  visits  of  the  Lady  Sub- Commissioners  %cm' 

In  some  cases  the  continuance  of  the  evils  complained  to7anitaL 
of  was  explained,  though  hardly  justified,  by  the  igno-  ''°“dil'ons. 
ranee  of  the  employers  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
their  operatives  worked.  In  other  cases,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  managers  or 
employers,  greatly  needed  reforms  were  promised, 

“ apparently  in  anticipation  of  a visit  by  an  Assistant 
“ Commissioner  being  repeated.”  Thus  complaints  were 
made  with  regard  to  a very  objectionable  practice  in 
use  in  mills  in  North  Scotland,  of  supplying  water  for 
drinking  purposes  by  means  of  a pitcher  to  which 
is  attached  a tube  that  is  used  as  a general  mouth- 
piece. The  women  operatives  objected  to  this  strongly, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  unoleanliness,  but  because,' 
as  they  assert,  disease  has  often  been  transmitted  by 
this  moans.  “ In  several  cases  the  employers  have  ex- 
“ pressed  their  readiness  to  make  arrangements  for 
“ supplying  water  by  taps  or  fountains  in  the  work- 
“ rooms,  and  stated  they  would  have  done  so  before  had 
“ the  matter  been  brought  to  their  notioo.”(2)  One  of 
the  Lady  Sub  Commissioners  stated  that  she  had  always 
met  with  great  readiness  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
managers  to  consider  suggestions  on  sanitary  points, 
and  various  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  sanitary 
reforms  in  Scotland  “ have  been  or  will  he  shortly  car- 
ried ont.”(')  In  one  case  a mill  at  Port  Glasgow  was 
visited  in  which  tiie  sanitary  arrangements  were  in  a 
“ scandalous  condition.”  The  attention  of  the  manager 
was  called  to  the  matter,  and  a promise  was  received 
from  him  that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  firm. 

It  has  been  since  ascertained  “ that  the  owners  of  that 
“ millhave  given  instructions  to  one  of  the  leadingsani- 
“ tary  engineers  to  have  plans  prepared  for  a complete 
“ system  of  drainage,  and  have  asked  him  to  put  in  the 
“ best  appliances  at  whatever  cost,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
“ their  employees  may  work  under  the  most  favour- 
able sanitary  conditions.’’(3)  Another  manufacturer 
complained  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  country 
firms  laboured  in  their  remoteness  from  large  indus- 
trial centres  where  modern  sanitary  appliances  could 
be  seen.  He  added  that  the  jealousy  of  manufacturers 
prevented  their  comparing  notes  on  these  matters.  He 
farther  suggested  that  “ if  the  Labour  Commission  could 
“see  its  way  to  collecting  information  on  various  systems 
“ of  ventilation,  drainago,  &c.,  and  would  distribute  this 
“in  a printed  form  among  coantry  firms,  it  would  be 
“ very  helpful  to  the  latter. ”(>)  But  the  excuse  of  igno- 
rance, insufficient  as  it  is,  cannot  always  be  pleaded. 

In  many  cases  it  was  stated  that  complaints  bad  con- 
stantly been  made,  bnt  that  nothing  had  been  done. 

The  foreman  in  a pottery  factory  at  Glasgow,  where  no 
sanitary  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  women, 
stated  that  he  had  frequently  brought  the  matter 
before  the  firm,  but  that  all  his  efforts  to  have  the 
grievance  remedied  had  been  in  vain.  In  a brush- 
making factory  in  the  same  town,  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioner inquired  if  sanitary  accommodation  were  pro- 
vided for  the  seven  women  workers,  and  was  told  by  the 
employer  that  he  “ did  not  think  it  was  necessary.”  (*) 

For  such  caBes  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law  appears  to  he 
the  only  resource.  Theexeuses  given  by  certainemployers 
for  defective  sanitary  nrrangements  were  often  of  the 
most  flimsy  character.  The  owner  of  a Lancashire  mill 
remarked. that  the  local  sanitary  inspector  had  drawn 
his  attention  to  a sanitary  defect,  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  remedy  it,  as  he  believed  that  the  inspector  “ was  in 
the  pay  of  the  plumbers.”(s)  In  other  cases  in  York- 
shire the  fi  rms  endeavoured  to  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  the  landlord  from  whom  they  rent  the  build- 
ing,^) in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  the  Factory  Act  the 
occupier  . is  responsible  for  employing  women  and 
children  in  an  unhealthy  building.  “Numerous  em- 
ployers ” alleged  that  their  only  objection  to  improving 
their  sanitary  accommodation  was  the  certainty  of  its 
being  damaged  by  the  operatives.  A similar  excuse 
was  made  by  some  of  the  Scotch  employers  with  regard 
to  the  absence  of  taps  or  fountains  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  an  “ important  statement  ” 
was  made  by  the  manager  of  a Preston  mill  where  the 
sanitary  accommodation  was  on  the  water  system  and 
extremely  good,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  experience  of 

(>)  p.  177.  (*)  p.  306.  (■’)  p.  183.  (>)  pp.  283. 276.  (5)  p.  117.  (*)  p.  101. 
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[§  731  (4.)]  four  years  no  trouble  had  been  given  in  consequence  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  operatives.  It  was  also  noted  chat 
in  those  mills  where  water  taps  were  in  use,  no  traces  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workers  were  discovered 
nor  wure  any  such  complaints  brought  forward  by  the 
t^1  ) A -vmd  Pictur0  is  qiven  by  one  of  the 

Lady  Sub- Commissioners  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  in  Liverpool  in  their 
endeavour  to  force  the  employers  and  managers  in 
workshops  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
and  W orkshop  Acs  of  1891.(-; 

B.  VENTILATION-. 

. 732.  Complaints  on  the  subject  of  defective  veutila- 
prosci.t  Uon’  ftfistng  as  it  does  from  various  causes,  arc  very 
defects.  common  in  all  centres  of  the  textile  industries  where 
the  conditions  of  work  make  the  question  a peculiarly 
difficult  one.  They  are  also  brought  forward  by 
laundresses,  shop  assistants,  and  dressmakers,  by  those 
who  work  in  small  workshops  which  are  apt  to  escape 
inspection,  and  by  those  who  work  in  factories  in 
which  dust,  Ac.,  is  generated  from  the  materials  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  general  question  only  of 
detective  ventilation  will  be  here  treated.  The  special 
cases  of  injury  to  health  arising  from  particularly  un- 
healthy processes,  partially  owing  to  the  absence  or 
defective  state  of  the  appliances  necessary  to  mitigate 
tlio  evils  complained  of,  will  bo  treated  separately. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  it 
appeal’s  that  ventilation  is  imperfectly  understood  as  a 
science,  and  still  more  imperfectly  carried  out  as  an 
art.  In  many  cases  this  appears  to  be  due  to  waut  of 
the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
foremen,  managers,  or  employers ; in  many  others  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  workers.  Again,  difficulties  of 
structure  with  regard  to  the  buildings  and  the  want  of 
\n°de*n  ventilating  appliances  accounted  for  many 
defioiencos.  Tbe  only  other  cause  to  which  the 
continuance  of  these  defeels  in  sanitation  can  bo  as- 
cribod,  appeal's  to  be,  in  some  instances,  the  absence 
of  legal  power  to  remedy  them,  and  in  others,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  inspection. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  ventilation  in  textile  factories  is  bad. 
tiuS’Jf""  ..  Lancashire  it  is  stated  that  “ the  ventilation 

in  Lan-  ln  majority  of  mills  is  inadequate,  and  the  venbi- 

mhire.  “ labors  arc  frequently  sealed.  In  the  Nelson  district 
“ many  of  the  mills  are  without  ventilation  in  any 
“ form,  and  one  manager  admitted  that  it  is  a common 
“ occurrence  for  weavers  to  faint  in  hot  weather. 
“ Several  cases  of  fainting  were  reported  tome  by  the 
“ operatives,  especially  from  those  mills  where,  in 
addition  to  bad  ventilation,  heavy  steaming  prevails. 

1 ‘ The  use  of  fans  in  card- rooms  was  exceptional,  even 
“ in  the  mills  which  were  pointed  out  as  the  best.  I 
“ seldom  found  good  window  ventilation,  and  even  if 
“ the  windows  could  open,  little  use  was  made  of  the 
“ opportunity.  I was  always  told  by  the  manager  that 
“ the  control  of  the  windows  is  left  to  the  operatives, 
“ but  from  the  operatives  I received  a wholly  different 
“ statement.  Another  point  is,  that  the  windows  are 
“ mostly  constructed  so  that  when  open  a draught 
“ falls  upon  the  frames,  and  blowing  down  the  ‘ends’ 
“ injures  the  work.  In  these  rooms  the  atmosphere  is 
“ almost  always  hot  and  close.”!3)  In  Yorkshire  the 
abuses  of  ventilation  appear  to  come  rather  under  the 
further  head  of  “ apeoiai  cases.”  One  mill,  however,  is 
mentioned  where  the  effect  of  the  already  offensive 
atmosphere  was  heightened  by  the  crowding  of 
machinery,  the  looms  were  so  close  together  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pass  throngh  the  shed.f) 

!hLr'lk iu~  (k)  ‘Very  similar  complaints  are  brought  forward  in 
' those  places  in  which  the  silk  industry  is  carried  on. 

In  44  out  of  the  51  of  the  mills  visited  the  ventilation 
is  described  as  “ bad."  “ The  windows  arc  expected  to 
“ serve  as  ventilators,  yet  they  arc  seldom  opened  in 
“ summer  and  never  in  winter.  It  is  in  winter  that, 
owing  to  the  general  use  of  gas,  good  ventilation  is 
“ most  essential.  In  one  mill  in  Derby  most  of  the 
“ rooms  are  crowded  by  heavy  machinery,  which  cx- 
“ tends  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  shuts  out  all  the 
daylight.  Gas  is.  burned  all  the  day  and  the 
“ atmosphere  is  similar  to  that  of  a gassing-room. 
“ There  is  no  scientific  system  of  ventilation,  and  the 
“ operatives  cannot  remember  the  windowshaving  ever 
“ been  opened.  In  throwing  mills  an  unpleasant  smell 
“ arising  from  the  soap  used  in  the  steeping  of  silk 
“ makes  the  absence  of  ventilation  more  disagreeable 
“ than  elsewhere.”!3) 
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J.n  *he  clofch  mills  in  the  West  of  England  venti- 
lation is  generally  bad.  Fans  are  almost  untried  and 
windows  are  seldom  opened.”  In  one  mill  in  Trow- 
bridge the  menders  and  spilers’  room,  which  had  no 
ventilation,  was  connected  with  another  room  in  which  ' 
the  wool  was  scoured.  The  effluvia  which  escapes  so 
aftects  the  eyes  that  anyone  who  is  unaccustomed  to  it 
cannot  keep  them  open.(') 

'd:\  ^'.he  .hiKb  temperature  and  very  defective  i 
testi,e  tr?dc  in  cho  NortK  of  Ireland  '• 
)lp In  Scotland  the  same  ' 
2“8,  a?e  noted,  and  especially  the  absence  of  any 
method  of  ensuring  good  ventilation  without  exposing 
the  workers  to  cold  or  draught.  An  arrangement 
commonly  met  with  is  that  of  a “ shutter  or  skylight 
Loio  v°°f  mI)dei; the  contv°l  °r  the  worker  directlv 
“ The,ioums  ,rlse  t0  S0ra8  height  on  both 

fld?s  °*  if8  worker,  and  she  believes  the  effect  to  be 
“ d0IU  a c“rrc,,t  ot  a''>  which  either  causes 

,,  ™ eT!ls-  or  induces  her  to  close  the 

ventilator  to  the  discomfort  of  her  neighbours.  It  is 
„ clmte  <-omm°n  to  find  the  ventilators  stuffed  with 
„ |VLpn,‘  °1'  otherwlSE  closed  up,  at  the  institratiou  of 
„ ™e  "■omen  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Frequently, 
too’.tho  "’caving  sheds  are  ventilated  by  opening 
„ yndows  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  workers 
„ st.unding  between  are  e.vjiosod  to  strong  currents  of 
au‘-  Ihoreia  no  doubt  that  the  homo  training  and 
„ persoaial  habits  of  many  or  the  womeu  help  much  to 
,t  prejudice  them  against  sufficient  ventilation,  and  it 
is  otten  difficult  to  get  them  to  distinguish  between 
fresh  air  and  a draught;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
„ '’e  remembered  that  the  nature  of  their  work  renders 
them  extremely  sensitive  to  the  latter.”!3)  In 
reference  to  the  ill-constructed  factories  in  Bristol,  it 
is  stated  that  ‘‘in  most  cases  the  only  means  of 
„ ventilation  is  by  open  windows  at  the  side  of  the 
„ workrooms,  and  it  is  not  sm-prising  that  the  ill-clad 
.<  women  prefer,  a,  close  atmosphere  and  warmth  to 
toothache,  still  neck,  and  rheumatism,  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  draughts.”  In  reference  to  this  iioint  the 
president  ol  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Card  and 
Jllmving-room  Operatives,  stated  chat  the  workers 
closed  the  ventilators  themselves,  “ not  because  of  tho 
fresh  air  coming  in,  but  because  it  is  so  ill -directed.”!3) 
In  some  cases  in  Scotland  the  bad  atmosphore  is 
attributed  to  the  rooms  being  over-crowded  with 
machinery.)-)  In  the  woollen  industry  in  South 
Scotland,  however,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  un- 
usually good,  though  eveu  here  the  atmosphere  was 
sometimes  rather  close  owing  to  the  windows  and 
ventilators  being  closed.  In  tho  north,  the  absence  of 
appliances  for  keeping  down  the  dust  in  the  preparing 
„P,al'tments  °f  the  flax  and  jute  mills  was  complained 


[§  733  to); 

(c.)  Cloth 
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. O’)  pp.  117, 1*0.  (‘)  pp.  100-112.  (»)  p.  186. 


(e.)  The  high  temperature  which  prevails  in  laundries  ( 
--  largely  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  work,  and  cannot,  • 
therefore,  be  wholly  avoided.  From  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  it  can  he  greatly  mitigated  if 
certain  precautions  are  taken.  Air  propellers  can  do 
a great  deal  to  moderate  tho  excessive  heat.  Two 
laundries  were  visited,  in  one  of  which  the  temperature 
at  the  hottest  place  was  Sfi3,  while  in  tho  other,  where 
“i*  pi'J?PeBers  were  used,  tho  highest  temperature  was 
71  . The  heat  is  most  severe  in  the  ironing  and  calen- 
dering rooms,  where  the  thermometer  frequently 
registered  from  7T  to  84°,  and  in  Glasgow  in  one  case 
even  88’.  In  one  calendering  room  which  contained 
two  calendars  (i.e.,  hot  presses),  where  the  temperature 
was  very  high,  it  was  found  that  tho  “ drying  horses 
“ had  been  rolled  out  of  the  drying  closets,  which  were 
open,  and  thus  overheated  tbe  place.”  A laundress 
stated  that  this  was  a frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
working  under  these  conditions  she  had  suffered 
severely  in  health.  Another  room  was  close  and  hot 
because  it  contained  collar  machines  heated  with  gas, 
which  gave  off  fumes  into  the  rpom  ; it  was,  moreover, 
over-crowded  with  ironers.!5)  Such  causes  would 
appear  preveutiblc.  It  was  recently  reported  by  the 
Women’s  Industrial  Defence  Committee  that  the  London 
and  Provincial  Steam  Laundry  Company  manage 
their  laundries  ‘admirably.”  and  “fulfil  all  the  con- 
“ ditions  which  would  be  imposed  by  the  most  exacting 
“ factory  inspector  in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  veuti. 

“ lation,  and  fencing  of  machinery.”!6)  In  a recent 
report  of  an  inquiry  conducted  for  the  council  of  the 
Women’s  Protective  and  Provident  League  of  Glasgow, 
by  Miss  Irwin,  into  the  conditions  of  women  s work  in 

(')  p.  115.  (*)  p.  177.  (’)  Report s,  p.  31;  Group C.,  Minutes.  V.,,’.  .'..Silk 
70.  u)  pp.  298,  jor.  )’)  pp.  17?1«.  («)  Report  ol  an  Inquiry  inti  the 
7 Conditions  of  Women's  Work  ln  Linndrics  conducted  for  the  Women’s 
6.  Industrial  Defence  Committee.  Novemher  1803,  p,  12. 
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C§  782  («.)]  laundries,  the  question  of  sanitation  was  especially 
noted.  She  attributed  the  great  heat  usually  found  in 
the  ironing  rooms  to  “ the  almost  universal  plan  of 
“ having  the  stove  for  heating  irons  in  the  centre  of 
•*  the  room  where  the  workers  are.  A.  great  degree  of 
“ heat  is  thus  radiated  throughout  the  workroom.” 
In  larger  laundries  this  con  be  obviated  by  placing  the 
stovoin  an  enclosure  partitioned  off  from  the  workroom. 
It  was  noted  that  this  made  “ a marked  difference 
in  the  temperature  and  comfort  of  the  workers.” 
Two  large  steam  laundries  were  visited  on  the  same 
clay  which  had  equal  facilities  for  separate  stove 
accommodation.  Iii  the  first,  where  the  stove  was  in 
a separate  chamber,  the  highest  temperature  was  70°, 
while  in  the  second,  where  the  stove  was  in  the  centre 
of  tho  workroom,  the  temperature  at  any  point  within 
12  or  13  yards  of  it  was  86°.  In  smaller  laundries,  Miss_ 
Irwin  stated,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  partition  oft' 
the  stove  owing  to  want  of  space  and  structural 
difficulties.  In  these  cases  they  were  very  often  over- 
crowded and  badly  ventilated  also.  The  same  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  certain  small  or  cottage  hand  laundries 
at  Acton  and  London,  which,  in  addition  to.  their  other 
defects,  were  often  wet  and  dirty.  One  grievance  that 
was  met  with  in  a steam  and  in  a cottage  laundry  was 
that  the  damp  clothes  were  hong  to  dry  over  the  heads 
of  the  workers,  and  the  water  dripped  down  upon 
bhem.(')  In  Glasgow  “nothing  objectionable  in  the 
way  of  dirt  or  disorder”  was  observable.  “In  many 
of  the  washing  houses,”  Miss  Irwin  added,  “I  have 
“ found  arrangements  for  protecting  the  feet  of  the 
“ workers  from  the  sloppy  floors,  and  it  seems  desirable 
“ that  provision  in  this  way  should  be  made  in  all 
“ cases.  In  one  or  two  washing  houses,  where  the 
“ floors  were  of  concrete,  I met  with  an  excellent 
“ arrangement  by  which  a sloping  floor  with  small 
“ runnels  in  it  prevented  the  water  from  collecting.” 
Tho  ventilation  in  the  steam  laundries  visited  in  Wales 
aDd  in  the  convent  laundries  in  Ireland  was  found  to 
be  “ excellent.”!'-)  That  in  the  steam  laundries  visited 
in  London  was  described  as  “ sufficient  to  secure  fresh 
air,”  except  in  one  place  which  was  “ unduly  over- 
crowded.” In  one  workroom  it  was  remarked  that  the 
machines  were  abnormally  and  dangerously  crowded 
together.!3)  As  in  the  case  of  shop  assistants  and 
milliners,  the  long  hours  worked  make  the  whole 
question  of  sanitation  especially  important.  It  may  be 
noted  that  laundries  are  only  under  the  factory  Acts  in 
one  particular.  By  a clause  in  the  Act  of  1891,  factory 
inspectors  are  empowered  to  inspect  the  sanitary 
arrangements  “upon  information  received.”  This 
clause,  itwas  observed,  “ does  not  seem  to  be  known.”!4) 
Strong  recommendations  are  made  in  the  report  on  the 
Glasgow  laundries  for  tho  inclusion  of  laundries  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts.  This  point  is, 
however,  dealt  with  under  another  head. 

(/.)  Shops  (/.)  Confinement  in  a close  atmosphere,  and  i:i  rooms 
and  work-  w ith  defective  ventilation,  is  a grievance  mentioned 
the  making  with  regard  to  shop  assistants,  who  are  under  no  pro- 
of  wearing  teol.ion  of  the  law  in  these  matters.  This  grievance  is 
apparel.  sfjij  moro  prominent  in  the  case  of  dressmakers,  who 
constantly  work  in  close,  crowded,  or  cold  rooms.  In 
both  instances  the  long  hours  worked  make  the  question 
of  sanitation  especially  important.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  dressmakers  working  in  mid-winter  in  rooms 
without  any  fire  or  any  heating  apparatus.  In  one 
case  the  extreme  cold  brought  on  erysipelas.!5)  Some- 
times the  rooms  were  only  warmed  by  the  objectionable 
methods  of  over-crowding  and  gas  jets.  One  witness 
stated  that  she  frequently  worked  in  her  jacket  until 
the  room  became  hot  from  those  unwholesome  causes. 
In  reference  to  the  sanitation  of  these  workrooms 
H.M.  Inspector  for  Bristol  remarks  that  “ it  is  a 
“ difficult  problem  bow  to  secure  proper  ventilation 
“ and  warming,  both  very  necessary  in  a sedentary 
“ occupation  in  which  long  hours  are  commonly  pre- 
“ valent..”!8)  In  a detailed  report  on  the  conditions  of 
labour  of  dressmakers,  H.M.  Inspector  for  the 
Southampton  district  expresses  his  opinion  “ that  the 
“ certifying  surgeon  should  certify  that  the  factories 
“ and  workshops,  when  overtime  is  to  be  made,  are  fit 
“ for  such  work.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
“ that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  is  especially 
“ trying,  the  vooms  stuffy  and  ill-ventilated,  and  the 
' air  rendered  very  impure  by  the  large  quantity  of 
“ gas  required  to  be  burned. ”0  “ The  provisions  as  to 
over-crowding,”  said  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commis- 
sioners, “ seem  to  need  more  stringent  enforcement.”!8) 


■ Inspector's  Report  for  1802,  p 


(g-)  Details  are  given  m the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub-  [§  732  (».ii 
Commissioners  and  the  appended  tables  of  reference  of  (g.)  Work. 
the  very  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  a large  sll0ps- 
number  of  small  workshops  in  great  towns  such  as 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 

They  appeared  only  too  often  to  be  ill-ventilated,  ill", 
warmed,  over-crowded  and  dirty.(*)  In  Glasgow 
especially  many  of  the  tailors’  workshops  were  noted 
as  particularly  defective.  “ As  a rule  they  are  either 
“ • attic ' or  what  the  workers  term  • pit  ’ shops.  In 
“ the  former  case  they  usually  consist  of  long  low 
“ garrets,  with  a ‘ lean-to  ’ roof,  and  are  reached,  it  may 
“ be,  by  five  or  six  flights  of  close,  filthy,  evil-smelling 
“ stairs  . . . By  an  almost  universal  and  highly 

“ objectionable  arrangement,  the  tap  that  supplies  the 
“ water  for  drinking  purposes  is  also  to  be  found  in 
“ the  limited  enclosure  of  the  lavatory.  In  summer 
“ the  heat  in  these  attic  workshops  is  intolerable, 

“ owing  to  their  nearness  to  the  roof  and  the  skylight 
“ windows  by  which  they  are  lighted,  while  tho  slope 
“ in  the  wall  and  the  ceiling  cuts  off  a large  proportion 
“ of  the  cubic  feet  of  a.ir.  In  the  winter  the  workers 
“ suffer  equally  from  the  cold  ...  In  tho  ‘pit’ 

“ shops  there  is  sometimes  an  entire  absence  of 
“ daylight,  when  the  gas  is  kept  burning  from  morniug 
“ till  night.  These  shops,  which  are  practically  cellars. 

“ are  usually  reached  by  trap-stairs,  unlighted  and 
“ dangerous  of  descent  to  those  not  familiar  with 
“ them.  These  frequently  terminate  in  close,  dark 
“ passages  that  serve  to  further  cut  off  tho  work- 
“ rooms  from  the  outside  air.  Tho  atmosphere  is 
“ usually  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  gas.  ...  I have 
“ not  found  that  the  fact  of  a shop  being  a first-class 
“ one  ensures  that  the  accommodation  provided  for 
1 'the  workers  is  superior  to  that  of  the  lower  grade 
“ shops,  or  that  the  place  a shop  occupies  in  the 
“ trade  classification  can  be  taken  as  any  indication  of 
“ its  sanitary  condition  and  appointments.  I have 
“ found  clothing  factories,  slop  shops,  and  Jewish 
“ workshops,  though  rarely  the  last-named,  in  which 
“ the  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  accommodation 
“ were  "admirable,  while  first-class  employers  might 
“ be  found  who  lodge  their  workers  in  attics  or  cellars, 

“ where  arrangements  for  health  and  decency  are  alike 
“ disregarded.”!2) 

733.  From  the  foregoing  evidence  it  appears  that  Question 
the  sanitation  in  these  places  and  industries  is  greatly  t’hesfdeleeis 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  reiteration  of  the  same  aye  prareo- 
complaints  of  impure  atmosphere,  closeness,  cold,  tr- 
over-crowding of  machinery  and  of  workers,  the 
ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  sanitary  principles  on 
the  part  of  many  employers,  managers,  foremen,  and 
also  of  the  workers  themselves,  the  absence  of  necessary 
sanitary  appliances  such  as  ventilators,  air  propellers, 

&c.,  is  very  striking.  Putting  aside  the  special  cases 
in  the  textile  industries  in  which  the  process  performed 
is  inherently  unhealthy,  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  abuses  detailed  above  should  not  be  remedied 
to  a very  large  extent.  Tho  fact  that  in  not  a few 
instances,  mills  in  all  districts  of  the  textile  trade, 
workshops,  laundries,  shops  and  dressmaking  establish- 
ments were  found,  in  which  the  sanitation  and  general 
arrangements  were  on  all  points  overything  that  could 
be  desired,  supports  this  view.  What  appears  to  be 
necessary  is  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  some 
“ system  of  ventilation  which,  will  give  a sufficient 
“ supply  of  fresh  air,  without  causing  bad  draughts. "(:l) 

This  would  overcome  the  very  natural  objections  of 
the  women  workers.  No  doubt  difficulty  and  expense 
would  be  entailed  in  many  oases,  more  especially 
where  tho  workshops  and  factories  are  unsuitably  con- 
structed. But  further  administrative  steps  would  seem 
to  be  required  in  order  to  fulfil  the  clause  in  the 
Factory  Act  which  decrees  that  factories  and  work- 
shops shall  be  kept  in  a “ cleanly  state,”  not  “over- 
crowded” and  “well  ventilated.”  One  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  suggests  that  “ at  the  very  least 
“ some  rule  might  be  made  and  insisted  on  that 
“ all  appliances  for  ventilation  should  be  put  into  use 
“ during  meal  hours.”!1)  She  further  advocates  ‘ ‘ the 
“ Bimple  and  effective  method  of  raising  the  window 
“ some  10  or  12  inches  and  introducing  a hoard  to  fit 
“ this  aperture,  while  a supply  of  fresh  air  is  allowed 
“ to  escape  upwards  between  the  open  halves  of  the 
“ window.”  when  this  was  explained  it  was  usually 
“ welcomed  as  an  easy  and  inexpensive  form  of 
“ventilation.”  “Tobin’s  ventilators”  have  been 
introduced  in  some  of  the  newer  factories  with  great 
success.  “Excellent  ventilation”  was  provided  m 
several  flax  and  jute  mills  in  the  West  of  Scotland  by 
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flax  indus- 


raeans  of  “ circular  fans  " and  “ patent  air  exhausters." 
In  one  ease  where  electric  light  had  been  substituted 
for  gas,  the  employer  had  noted  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  workers.”!1)  _ This  im- 
provement had  also  been  effected  in  two  silk  mills.(s) 
Another  most  necessary  step  appears  to  be  the 
inclusion  of  some  provision  for  warmth  in  the  require- 
ments for  toe  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  and 
factories.!3)  The  recently  appointed  local  sanitary 
inspector  in  Nottingham,  Miss  Hawkesley,  asked  one 
of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  to  report  the  fact  that 
she  has  “ found  many  workshops  and  factories  in- 
“ sufficiently  warmed,  and  that  the  desire  to  secure 
warmth  is  constantly  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
“ ventilation  for  which  insufficiently  warmed  rooms  arc 
“ remarkable.”!4) 


II.  HEALTH. 


A.  ESPECIALLY  DANGEROUS  DR  UNHEALTHY 
PROCESSES  IN  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENTS. 

734.  («.)  Tbe  special  processes  in  cotton,  linen,  and 
flax  manufacture  which  cause  injury  to  health  are  heavy 
steaming,  wet  spinning,  sizing  and  carding.  In  some 
cases  the  danger  lies  in  the  high  temperature,  in  others 
in  the  dust  necessitated  by  the  particular  process. 

“ Sizing,"  said  a cotton  manufacturer.  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  yarn  weave  at  all."  In  order  to 
make  the  atmosphere  damp  enough  to  work  upon  the 
cotton  yarn,  the  air  has  to  be  “artificially  humidified” 
by  means  of  steam.  The  greater  the  amount  of  Bize, 
tne  greater  the  amount  of  steam  necessary.  Hence 
arises  the  grievance  of  “heavy  steaming."  Steam  is 
usually  injected  in  jets  ; sometimes  the  floor  is  flooded 
with  water.  As  the  object  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
very  moist,  as  little  ventilation  as  possible  is  allowed. 
This  system  has  very  baneful  effects  on  the  health  of 
the  workers,  and  it  was  the  grievances  on  this  score  that 
the  Cotton  Cloth  Factory  Act  of  1889  was  designed  to 
meet.(3)  By  this  Act  the  degree  of  the  temperature 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  was  regulated. 
Complaints  are,  however,  made  by  the  Lancashire 
operatives,  that  although  great  improvements  have 
been  thus  effected,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Act  to  be 
thoroughly  administered  with  the  present  staff  of 
inspectors,  and  that  evasions  of  the  law  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Two  assistants  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  assist  Mr.  < Isborn  to  whom  was  given  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  which  he  reports  is  now 
better  carried  out.  But  Mr.  Birtwistle,  secretary  to 
the  North-east  Lancashire  Association,  and  another 
weaver  were  of  opinion  that  the  worn  of  inspection  was 
“ more  than  half  a dozen  " could  attend  co.(°)  The  Lady 
Sub-Commissioner  who  visited  Lancashire  stated  that 
after  her  inspection  of  a certain  mill  she  had  “ learned 
“ from  the  operatives  that  the  steam  had  been  turned 
“ off  and  the  thermometer  watered  immediately  before 
“ (she)  passed  through.”  She  was  also  informed  that 
this  was  habitually  done  twice  a day  at  the  time 
appointed  under  the  Act  for  registering  the  temperature. 
She  further  adds  “ Where  steam-jets  are  used  they  are 
frequeutly  within  a few  inches  of  the  weavers’  heads, 
“ and  where  this  is  so  they  complain  of  severe  headache. 
“ Much  suffering  is  also  caused  by  the  condition  of 
“ ihe  floors,  which  from  condensed  steam  and  frequent 
« ‘ digging  ' (i.P..  flooding  with  water)  are  always  damp. 
“ In  one  mill  the  weavers  state  that  the  water  rises 
“ above  the  top  of  their  clogs,  and  I have  myself  found 
“ most  of  the  floors  in  a very  wet  and  dangerous 
" condition.  .When  the  warns  are  heavily  sized  the 
“ steam  or  water  mixes  with  tne  size  dust  and  forms  a 
“ slippery  mixture  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  walk. 
“ Two  recent  accidents  from  this  cause  were  reported. 
“ A tackier  slipped  while  carrying  a beam  and  died 
“ from  the  effect  of  the  fall  two  days  afterwards.  A 
“ weaver  also  fell  and,  catching  his  arm  in  the  wheel 
“ of  a loom,  was  seriously  injured.  Rheumatism  is  very 
“ common  in  these  mills.  '.  . . All  the  weavers  I 
“ have  seen  complain  of  general  prostration  and  of 
“ rheumatic  pains.  The  former  they  attribute  to  the 
“ excessive  heat  of  the  shed,  and  the  latter  to  the 
“ sudden  change  from  the  hot  atmosphere  laden  with 
“ moisture  to  the  cold  outer  air  in  the  winter  or  even 
“ in  the  summer  months.  Steam  is  most  heavily  used 
“ in  the  winter,  hut  some  continue  its  use  throughout 
“ the  year.”  An  important  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  manager  of  a mill  in  Tyldeslcy.  He  .'fated  that  he 
had  once  held  the  common  opinion  that  heavy  steaming 
was  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  under 
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proved  that  a better  quality  of  cloth  could  he  made  from 

the  same  quality  of  cotton,  and  at  the  same  cost,  if  the 

“ softening  " ivere  introduced  into  the  size  while  the 

warp  is  “ sloshed  ” instead  of  being  introduced  by  the 

aid  of  steam  whilst  it  is  woven.  “ His  experience  had 

“ extended  over  several  years,  and  he  I'ouud  that  the 

“ looms  under  this  system  produce  the  same  amount  per 

“ week  as  they  did  under  the  old.”(!)  Complaints  were 

also  made  both  in  Ireland  and  Lancashire  with  regard 

to  the  dangerous  effects  of  dnst  and  Huff  generated  by 

certain  processes.  Thus  the  salts  and  China  clay  usetl 

in  the  size  for  cotton  warps  in  Lancashire  is  condemned 

by  the  weavers.  Several  women  were  noticed  whose 

lips  were  coated  with  white  size  dust,  and  the  medical 

officers  of  this  district  attribute  to  this  cause  the  various 

forms  of  lung  disease  from  which  weavers  suffer  who 

are  employed  on  heavily-sized  warps. (')  The  same  evil 

effects  were  produced  from  the  fine  fibrous  dust  iu  the 

cardrooms  iu  Lancashire  and  in  preparing  rooms  in 

the  flax  mills  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  district  it  was 

almost  always  noticed  even  in  lofty  rooms  where  the  air 

was  clear.  When  a poorer  quality  of  cotton  is  used. 

there  is.  iu  addition  to  the  dust,  a considerable  quantity 

of  ‘ ‘ fluff.”  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  condition 

of  the  operatives'  clothes  and  hair  revcaied  the  fact  that 

dust  was  being  rapidly  generated,  ami  demonstrated  the 

need  of  careful  ventilation.  The  use  of  fans  in  card- 

rooms  was,  however,  exceptional.  Examination  of  the 

few  which  existed  showed  that  they  “ extract  ” or  take 

away  a large  quantity  of  dnst.(-)  It  was  stated  by  the 

secretary  of  the  Blackburn  Weavers’  Association  that 

“ 90  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  die  from  chest  diseases, 

pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  phthisis."  He  further 

corroborated  Dr.  Barwin's  opinion  that  the  death-rate 

amongst  ordinary  weavers  is  much  greater  than  that 

amongst  ordinary  people,  and  greater  amongst  those 

from  15  to  25  years  of  age  than  amongst  older  people.f) 

(5.)  The  same  terrible  effects  were  ascribed  to  very  „ ^ 
much  the  same  causes  in  Ireland.  Not  only  do  the  iand.re' 
linen  operatives  suffer  from  the  high  temperature  as 
already  mentioned,  but  the  health  of  these  employed 
in  the  carding  and  preparing  rooms  is  injured  by  the 
flax  dust.  In  a few  cases  the  ventilation  was  good,  lint 
more  often  it  was  bad  ; there  were  cither  no  fans  or  not 
enough  of  them.  The  statutory  regulat  ions  regarding 
the  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  cotton  and  flax 
mills  of  England  and  Scotland  do  not  appear  to  apply 
to  the  linen  and  llax  mills  in  Ireland.  In  many  of  the 
wet  spinning  rooms  tin-  excessive  moisture  in  the  air 
makes  the  women  and  children  wet  through.  In  only 
a few  cases  do  the  firms  snpply  waterproof  aprons  to  the 
spinners  in  the  rooms.  It  may  be  noted  that  by  clause 
37  of  the  Factory  Act,  “a  child,  young  person  or  woman 
“ shall  not  lie  employed  iu  any  part  of  a factory 
“ in  which  wet  spinning  is  carried  on,  unless 
“ sufficient  means  be  employed  and  continued  for 
“ protecting  the  workers  from  being  wet  ted,  and,  where 
“ hot  water  is  usod,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam 
“ into  the  room  occupied  by  the  workers."  The 
attempt  is  only  occasionally  made  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  floors  and  to  take  preventive  measures^4) 

In  a cotton  mill  at  Johnstone  in  West  .Scotland  itwas 
observed  that  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  usual 
discomfort  to  the  workers  attendant  on  “ wet  spinning." 

The  frames  were  protected  by  hoards  some  8 or  10 
inches  high,  which  keep  the  water  from  wotting  the 
floor  and  the  clothes  of  the  workers.!5)  This  appears 
to  he  such  a simple  remedy  that  its  universal  applica- 
tion might  well  be  enforced.  Medical  evidence  was 
given  as  to  the  very  injurious  effects  of  the  high 
temperature  and  the  moisture  in  weaving  sheds  and 
wet  spinning  rooms  on  the  health  of  the  worker,  and 
especially  upon  the  children  employed.  (S  Abundant 
medical  evidence  was  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  of 
the  injurious  effects  produced  on  the  health  of  the  opera- 
tives of  Belfast  by  the  conditions  qf  labour.  These,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Purdon,  the  physician  to  the 
Consumptive  Hospital  at  Belfast,  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  children,  and  various  recom- 
mendations on  this  point  and  on  the  balf-timo  system 
were  made  by  him.  He  further  stated  that  the 
present  high  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  city  was 
principally  due  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  various 
occupations  iu  linen  spinning  and  weaving  mills.  It 
was  noted  that  in  the  smoothing  rooms,  when  irons 
were  heated  by  gas,  the  air  was  much  vitiated  and  the 
girls  complained  of  headache  and  finally  of  chest  affec- 
tions. Dr.  Purdon  stated  in  this  connection  that 
he  believes  “ smoothers  ” to  he  specially  subject  to 
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phthisis,  and  that  he  has  noticed  frequent  cases  of 
pharyngitis  amongst  them,  which  he  considers  is  pro- 
duced by  the  gas-wasted  atmosphere  in  which  they 
work.(')  Ten  persons  were  visited  in  the  Royal  Hospital 
and  in  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Belfast,  of  whose 
illnesses  details  are  given.  One  woman  of  28  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  phthisis.  She  attributed  it  to  the 
high  temperature  and  gassy  atmosphere  of  the  smooth- 
ing room  in  which  she  had  worked.  Four  other  women 
of  25,  26,  33,  and  35  were  suffering  from  the  same 
■somplaint,  brought  on  by  work  in  the  preparing  rooms 
of  flax  mills.  In  another  case  bronchitis  was  produced. 
Three  girls  of  14,  1C,  and  17  who  had  worked  in 
“ spinning  rooms  ” in  the  moist  heat  on  a wet  floor 
were  now  suffering  from  rheumatism.  A woman  of 
28  who  had  worked  in  a weaving  shed,  where  she  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  damp  and  intense  heat, 
had  been  attacked  by  both  rheumatic  fever  and 
bronchitis.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  year  1891-2  the 
Society  for  providing  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor  1 
Belfast  had  had  150  deaths  from  lung  disease  out  of 
202.  “Out  of  a total  of  804  cases  treated  during  the 
“ year,  460  were  different  forms  of  lung  disease.  The 
“ women  suffering  from  consumption  are  almost  in- 
“ variably  mill  workers.  The  nurses  constantly  find 
“ cases  when  several  members  of  a family,  all  of  whom 
“ had  been  healthy,  die  of  consumption  induced  by  their 
“ mill  and  factory  work.”  The  following  case  was 
quoted  : A man  and  his  wife  who  were  quite  healthy, 
and  came,  moreover,  of  healthy  families,  had  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  died  of  consumption  at  the 
respective  ages  of  16,  17,  18,  19  and  36.  The  son,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  36,  had  lost  two  children  of  the 
same  disease  at  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  children  had  begun  to  work  in  a large 
spinning  mill,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  ll.(')  Bub 
the  most  startling  fact  of  all  is  supplied  by  the 
statistics  drawn  up  for  the  Belfast  Town  Council  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  He  states  that  of  the 
6.537  deaths  registered  during  the  last  year  (1891),  1,017 
are  attributable  to  phthisis,  whilst  1,784  are  due  to 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  preceding 
year  (1890),  2,787  persons  had  died  from  “ pulmonary 
affections.”  He  further  discusses  the  causes  of  this 
“terrible  loss  of  life.”  The  town  though  badly 
situated  and  damp,  is,  he  remarks,  otherwise  healthy 
and  not  generally  overcrowded.  “ As  is  well  known, 
“ alaigo  proportion  of  our  working-class  population 
“ is  employed  in  mills  and  factories,  and  I would  point 
“ out  that  the  nature  of  their  employment  must  cause 
“ any  of  them  having  a predisposition  to  chest  affec- 
“ tions  to  be  ready  sufferers  therefrom.  Breathing  as 
“ they  do,  a close  heated  atmosphere,  laden  with 
“ particles  of  flax  dust,  fibrous  and  other  matters 
“ irritating  to  the  lungs ; going  from  thence  directly 
“ it  may  be,  into  the  cold,  damp,  or  frosty  air ; poor 
“ and  lightly  clad;  often  too  young  (especially  the 
“ female  workers)  to  bear  the  exposure  to  which  they 
“ are  subjected,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
“ the  mortality  from  these  diseases  is  as  great  as  it  is. 
“ There  is  little  doubt  but  that  any  arrangement  by 
“ which  tbese  changes  of  temperature  eould  be  made 
" less  frequent  or  less  trying  would  be  attended  with 
“ considerable  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  workers. 
“ Unhealthy  occupations  principally  affect  the  rospira- 
“ tory  organs.  The  dust  of  the  flax  in  the  manufacture 
“ of  our  staple  industry  is  a serious  cause  of  bronchitis 
“ and  phthisis,  and  should  lead  if  possible  to  greater 
“ supervision  in  the  ventilation  or  filtration  of  the  air 
“ in  our  large  spinning  mills.”  He  further  advocated 
“ an  alteration  of  the  hours  of  labour  so  as  to  commence 
“ later  in  the  morning,  especially  during  the  winter 
“ months,  if  practicable. (*)  In  face  of  such  statistics 
as  those  just  quoted  from  the  last  report  of  the  Belfast 
medical  officer,  the  importance  of  regulations 
concerning  temperature  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Regulations  concerning  the  degree  of  temperature 
and  moisture  such  'as  those  enforced  by  the  Cotton 
Cloth  Act  in  the  cotton  mills  in  England,  are,  as  before 
stated,  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  linen  and  flax  mills 
in  Ireland.  Those  concerning  ventilation  in  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1878  apply  indifferently 
to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  there  enacted 
that  factories  and  workshops  should  be  “ ventilated 
“ in  such  a manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as 
“ practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other 
“ impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
“ Wiring  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  that 
“ maybe  injurious  to  health.”  If  this  were  thoroughly 
carried  out,  it  would  meet  most  of  the  grievances 

(')  p.  334.  (a)  Appendix,  Reports,  p.  330. 


detailed  above.  For  instance,  one  flax-spinning  mill  rtMiurn 
was  visited  in  Johnstone  in  West  Scotland,  in  which  * 1 ' 

11  excellent  ventilation  ” was  provided  by  means  of 
“ circular  fans  and  patent  air-exhausters. ”(>)  There  is 
however,  a provision  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act  of  1891  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  em- 
powered to  step  in  and  make  whatever  provision  he 
sees  lit  for  the  safety  or  comfort  of  the  workers  in  any 
“ process  ” which,  in  his  opinion,  is  “ dangerous  or  in- 
jurious to  health.”  It  is  under  clause  8 of  this  Act,— 

“ special  rules  and  requirements  as  to  dangerous  or 
“ Unhealthy  incidents  of  employment  ’’—that  any  of 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  the  linen 
and  flax  industry  is  carried  on  could  be  remedied. 


735.  («.)  Complaints  were  received  in  Yorkshire  and  Other  textile 
other  centres  of  the  textile  industries  with  reference  to  industri<-s. 
the  unhealthiness  of  various  occupations  or  processes  cvili}!,'001 
occasioned  by  the  materials  used  and  the  imperfect  "" 
ventilation.  In  wool  combing  the  temperature  was 
said  to  be  extremely  high — towards  the  end  of  the  week 
the  workers  believe  it  rises  as  high  as  100°.  This 
was  corroborated  by  a member  of  the  Bradford  and 
District  Machine  Wool  Combers’  Association,  who 
stated  that  the  dust  and  heat  made  that  occupation 
peculiarly  unhealthy.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
which  they  worked  was  80”,  and  the  nsual  temperature 
was  between  90°  and  100°.  The  appliances  for  ventila- 
tion were,  he  asserted,  in  a very  defective  condition.!2) 

All  the  women  interviewed  who  worked  in  wool- 
combing  sheds  complained  of  the  effects  of  the  intense 
heal,  upon  their  health  ; one  witness  said  that  she  had 
been  ill  for  seven  weeks  in  consequence.^)  A Bradford 
employer  subsequently  stated  that  in  the  wool-combing 
department  of  his  own  mills  the  temperature  would  not 
rise  above  70°.(‘) 

(6.)  The  conditions  of  labour  in  rag  sorting,  rag  (6.) 
picking,  rag  weaving,  and  kindred  trades,  where  the 
character  of  the  material  used  presents  peculiar  diffi-  dr- 
culties,  were  also  complained  of.  It  was  stated  that 
large  quantities  of  the  rags  are  foreign,  and  arrive  in  a 
filthy  condition,  having  been  closely  packed  together, 
sometimes  for  over  12  months.  These  are  sorted  and 
picked  and  carbonised  for  the  manufacture  of  “ shoddy,” 
and  in  most  places  where  this  is  done  “ the  atmosphere 
is  foul  and  loaded  with  dnst.”  After  a visit  to  one 
place,  where  the  atmosphere  was  particularly  offensive, 
the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  was  investigating 
this  trade  was  attacked  by  “ shoddy  fever,”  a com  plaint 
from  which  new  hands  suffer.  The  injurious  effects  of 
the  process  of  carbonising  were  brought  forward  by  the 
women  workers,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  atmosphere 
was  affected  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  was 
escaping  from  imperfect  pipes.  It  anpeared,  however, 
that  the  conditions  of  labour  were  capable  of  a good 
deal  of  improvement.  In  Mr.  Mark  Oldroyd’s  shed  at 
Dewsbury  certain  classes  of  rags  were  shaken  before 
being  sorted,  and  both  this  shed  and  that  of  Mr.  Eli 
Townsend  at  Ossett,  who  had  introduced  “ fans,” 

“ compared  favourably  with  the  usual  standard  in  the 
district.  ”(a)  A “model  ” rag  factory  was  also  instanced 
at  Leith.  “ Every  . possible  means  were  taken  to 
“ minimise  the  disagreeable  features  necessarily  be 
“ longing  to  the  work.  The  rooms  are  large,  and 
“ there  is  ample  floor  space,  and  even  in  the  depart- 
“ ments  where  the  materials  dealt  with  were  most 
“ uncleanly,  the  atmosphere  was  not  unpleasant  to  any 

serious  degree.’’^)  The  general  conditions  in  shoddy 
and  flock  manufactures  in  the  West  of  England  were 
better  than  in  Yorkshire.  A good  deal  of  the  sorting 
is  done  after  the  rags  have  been  washed.(c)  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  a representative  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers’  Association  expressed 
his  opinion  “that  the  rag  industry,  which  the  heavy 
“ woollen  district  is  much  noted  for,  ought  to  have 
“ some  kind  of  inspection  or  examination  accorded  to 
“ it,  on  account  of  the  dirty  nature  of  so  much  of  tbo 
“ material  that  comes  from  abroad. ”(')  Similar  defects 
with  regard  to  dust  aud  ventilation  were  observed  in 
the  rag-weaving  sheds  in  Yorkshire,  though  in  these 
cases  the  dust  was  not  of  such  an  objectionable 
character ,(5)  . , ,, 

(<•.)  The  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  defective 
appliances  where  gas  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
“calendering,”  “ironing,”  “smoothing,”  “carbonis- 
ing,” &c.,  have  already  been  incidentally  touched  upon. 

In  the  silk  manufacture,  “gassing”  is  considered 
particularly  unhealthy.  This  process  is  when  the 
thread  is  passed  rapidly  over  gas  jets  to  remove  the 
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[5  733  («r.)3  l°°se  fibre.  ^ ^ Notwithstanding  considerable  window 
ventilation,  the  atmosphere  of  one  mill  in  Yorkshire 
was  found  to  he  loaded  with  the  products  of  gas  com- 
bustion anil  very  much  heated.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Bradford, 
it  was  stated,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  employment 
in  the  gassing  room  is  very  injurious  to  health,  and  it 
was  noted  that  the  women  thus  employed  looked 
unhealthy  j some  extremely  so.  (')  In  the  cloth  trade 
in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  the  same  process  was 
carried  on  under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  same 
complaints  as  regards  the  effect  upon  the  health  were 
made.  The  gassing  rooms  were,  as  a rule,  ill-ventilated, 
or,  it  well-ventilated,  structurally  unsuitable  (2) 
%£32t*  7?lTefc  cutti»g  was  mentinned  as 

SKT  another  unhealthy  industry.  The  woven  cloth  is  soaked 
in  lime  before  it  is  placed  on  the  long  frames  on  which 
it  is  stretched  and  cnt.  The  women  believe  that  the 
lime  dust  which  arises  during  the  last  process  is 
injurious  to  the  lungs  and  the  sight.  It  was  observed 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  extracting  this  lime 
dust,  borne  witnesses  complained  of  prostration  and 
injury  to  the  feet  caused  by  the  distance  walked  daily 
m the  factory  in  the  course  of  the  work.  This  was 
estimated  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  be  as  much 
as  30  miles.  He  was  of  opinion  that  fustian  and  velvet 
cutters  suffered  especially  from  “ anemia  and  affections 
of  the  feet.”(*) 


jiHiuscry.  73,6’  (“)•  A special  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
(a.)  Nature  employment  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
mo  extent  was  made  by  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners.  She 
f /inning  states  in  h?r  report  (December  1892j  that  in  spite  of  the 
ie  North  qf  rules  now  in  force  for  the  protection  of  operatives.  “ a 
heyiand.  “ considerable  number  of  women  and  girls  are  affected  by 
“ lead  poisoning  after  having  worked  but  a few  months 
“ or  weeks,  and  some  of  these  die  within  two  or  three 
“ days,  in  a state  of  coma.  Many  recover  from  the 
“ first  attack,  are  suspended  from  work  by  the  doctor’s 
“ order,  return  after  the  prescribed  period  has  elapsed. 
" become  poisoned  again,  and  die  from  the  effects  of 
“ their  work  at  a later  period.’’  As  a great  many  die 
after  they  have  taken  up  some  other  work,  and  also 
from  diseases  indirectly  induced  by  lead  poisoning,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  complete  statistics  as  to  the 
deaths  really  due  to  that  cause.  Within  five  years  135 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  admitted  into  the  New- 
castle Infirmary,  94  women  and  41  men,-  eight  of  the 
patients  died.  The  inquests  held  from  1889  to  1892  in 
the  Newcastle  district  show  23  deaths  attributed  to 
lead  poisoning ; 22  women  and  one  man.  The  majority 
of  the  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30, 
although  by  the  Factory  Acts  anyone  under  18  years 
old  is  prohibited  from  working  in  the  white  lead 
industry.  Sixteen  persons  suffering  from  lead  poison- 
ing were  examined  and  details  of  their  symptoms  were 
obtained,  of  which  the  chief  were  colic,  convulsions, 
“wristdrop,”  blindness,  and  paralysis.  It  was  con- 
stantly stated  that  the  children  of  married  workers  died 
in  convulsions  at  their  birth. (4)  Corroborative  evidence 
was  also  given  by  male  white  lead  workers  before  the 
Commission  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  occupation 
on  the  health  of  woraen.(5)  Three  cases  of  sudden 
death  from  lead  poisoning  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Oliver, 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
''f  Mon  on  held  Yery  str0®£  opinions  as  to  the  special  danger  of 

(h  subject,  this  employment  for  women,  and  summarised  his  opinion 
and  experience  thus .-  (1)  “ That  women  suffer  much  more 
frequently  and  severely  than  men.”  (2)  “ That  women 
“ suffer  at  an  earlier  age  than  men  : that,  for  example, 
“ of  the  135  patients  admitted  to  the  Newcastle  In- 
* 1 firmary,  whilst  up  to  the  age  of  23  no  men  were 
“ affected,  49  women  had  already  suffered.”  (3J  “ That 
“ acute  lead  poisoning  attended  by  cerebral  symptoms 
“ is  much  more  fatal  amongst  women  than  amongst 
“men.”  He  further  dwelt  on  the  special  disabilities 
of  women.  “ The  baths  which  constitute  a necessary 
“ precaution  against  lead  poisoning  should  be  nsedwith- 
“ out  intermission  by  lead-workers.  Women  at  the  age 
“ when  they  are  usually  employed  iu  the  factories  are 
“ unable  to  avail  themselves  of  this  precaution  from 
“time  to  lime  unless  they  run  very  serious  risks  as 
“ regards  iheir  general  health."  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  injurious  results  to  the  children  of  the  women 
who  work  in  the  white  lead  industry : this  is  treated 
under  the  head  “Married  Women.”  The  detailed 
reports  of  the  visits  paid  to  white  lead  works  in  New- 
castle, and  the  evidence  given  by  workers  them- 
selves amply  corroborate  his  very  unfavourable  opinion. 
In  the  year  1891-2,  29  workers  (of  whom  27  were 
women)  were  suspended  at  one  firm  by  the  doctor’s 


orders  out  of  a working  staff  of  30  people.  At  nuother  [§  730  (a.)] 
firm  111  out  of  a staff-  of  154,  among  whom  were  very- 
few  men,  were  suspended.  At  some  other  works,  of 
which  the  index  number  is  493  (not  in  Newcastle)  it 
was  stated  that  ten  women  and  two  men  had  died  from 
lead  poisoning  within  the  last  four  years.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  legal  regulations  were  little  attended  to. 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  carried 
on  were  peculiarly  miserable.;1) 

(b.)  In  other  places  it  would  appear  that  this  industry  (b.)  Sd- 
18  much  less  unfavourably  regarded  and  that  the  effects  'leneefrom 
produced  by  it  are  less  serious.  Some  white  lead  andqfB.M. 
works  were  visited  at  Glasgow  where  “ the  majority  of  Inspectors 
the  women  seemed  disposed  to  make  light  of  the 
danger  to  health  arising  from  the  lead  dust.  Their 
immunity,  however,  appeared  to  arise  chiefly  from 
the  intermittent  character  and  short  duration  of  their 
labour.  The  manager  of  the  works  stated  that  they 
reckoned  on  losing  one  worker  every  three  months 
through  sickness.  -Very  few  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
were  reported  from  the  infirmary,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  lead  works  stated  that  no  death  from  lead 
poisoning  had  occurred  ever  since  the  works  were 
opened  about  15  yeara  ago.  There  was  an  occasional 
case  of  lead  colic  which  caused  inability  to  work  for  a 
few  days.  “ This  occurs  mostly  in  cases  where  the 
“ general  surroundings  are  bad,  causing  impairment  of 
“ the  general  health  and  thereby  predisposing  to  ill- 
“ ness.”  “The  state  of  matters,”  he  adds,  “which 
“ I see  reported  from  the  Newcastle  district  has  no 
“ existence  here.”(s)  The  reports  of  H.M.  Superintend- 
ing Inspector  for  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
also  give  a less  grave  account  of  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  and  the  effect  of  the  occupation  upon  the 
health  of  the  workers  than  that  given  by  tne  Lady 
Sub-Commissioner.  Stress  is  laid  upon -tne  great  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  since  this  industry  was 
brought  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  1883,  which  the 
recent  addition  of  “special  rules”  has  accentuated. 

With  regard  to  Newcastle  it  is  stated  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  two  medical  officers  in  charge  of  three  large 
lead  factories,  lead  poisoning,  especially  in  its  more 
serious  forms,  is  on  the  decrease.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  a white  lead  factory  where  the  rules  are 
strictly  enforced  and  where  a weekly  medical  examina- 
tion of  all  the  workpeople  has  been  practised  since  1888. 

In  that  year  half  the  number  of  those  employed  suf- 
fered from  some  form  of  lead  poisoning.  In  1892,  the 
number  had  decreased  to  one-third.;-')  This  propor- 
tion, however,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  best- 
conducted  factories  is  sufficiently  large  to  indirectly 
support  tbe  Lady  Sub-Commissioner's  view  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  stated  that  ihe  “ dif- 
“ ficulties  in  dealing  with  this  particular  employment 
“ are  materially  increased  by  the  carelessness,  neglect, 

“ and  stupidity  of  the  people  themselves.”  At  New- 
castle tbe  work  is  unskilled,  heavy,  and  laborious,  but 
the  hours  are  short  and  the  pay  fairly  good.  Owing  to 
the  few  openings  for  women's  labour  iu  this  district 
there  is  keen  competition  for  admission  to  the  white 
lead  works.  One  woman  at  Hebbuin  died,  because,  as 
she  was  the  bread-winner  of  the  family,  after  having 
felt  signs  of  lead  poisoning  she  went  on  working 
instead  of  reporting  herself  ill.  In  other  oases  women 
rejected  at  one  factory  as  “ unfit,”  secure  work  at  another 
undor  false  names  and  addresses,  Again  they  mis- 
represent their  age.  A girl  of  17  recently  died  who  had 
given  her  age  as  23.{‘)  It  is  also  stated  upon  medical 
authority  that  it  is  those  “ with  a family  predisposition 
to  lead  poisoning  ” and  “ the  weak,  the  careless,  the 
ill-cared  for,  and  the  dissipated,  who  suffer  chieHy.”  It 
is,  however,  remarked  that  it  would  be  *•  a libel  ” to  say 
that  these  constituted  “ the  majority  of  the  female 
workers  in  white  lead  factories.”  “ I do  not  see  why,” 
writes  the  medical  officer  of  some  lead  works  in  Scot- 
land where  not  a single  death  had  occurred  from  this 
cause  in  tbe  last  10  years,  “we  should  not  have  com 
“ plete  immunity  from  this  illness,  if  the  workers 
“ themselves  would  only  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
“ which  arc  there  provided  for  their  protection.”(5) 

(e.)  But  the  chief  complaint  in  most  of  the  whito  (c)luq-nl 
lead  factories  visited  by  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Goinniis-  ‘‘r /''!£/" 
sioners  in  England  is  that  adequate  moans  arc  not  pro- 
vided  for  the  protection  of  the  workpeople.  The  in/ « work 
working  of  tho  “special  rules”  now  in  force  in  this 
industry  was  carefully  noted,  and  various  suggestions  rules:' 
and  recommendations  were  made.f')  It  is  enacted  that 
“occupiers”  shall  provide  sufficient  bath  accommo- 


(■)  l 
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1 § 736  (e.)]  dation  for  all  men  and  women  employed.  In  many 
cases  that  provided  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  In 
one  factory  there  was  only  one  bath  for  all  workpeople, 
both  men  and  women.  Occupiers  must,  by  the  special 
rules,  further  arrange  for  a weekly  visit  by  a doctor, 
who  shall  examine  every  worker  individually.  In  one 
factory  it  was  stated  that  the  doctor  has  only  paid  one 
visit  during  the  last  Jew  years,  and  in  another,  that 
though  he  paid  a weekly  visit  lie  did  not  examine  the 
patients  individually,  but  only  called  out  their  names. 
Superintendents  and  persons  in  charge  of  departments 
are  required  “ to  cause  each  man  or  woman  to  take  a 
bath  at  least  once  a week."  Besides  the  difficulty  that 
is  occasioned  by  inadequate,  accommodation,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  performing  a dangerous  process 
such  as  “ drawing  a stove,”  which  frequently  takes  two 
days,  a bath  should  be  taken  on  each  day.  At  some 
lead  works  near  Glasgow  the  manager  stated  that 
women  could  use  the  baths  at  most  once  q week ; 
that  this  rule  was  difficult  to  enforce,  but  they  “ would 
“ be  spoken  to,  if  more  than  three  or  four  weeks  passed 
“ without  a bath  being  taken.”(')  The  rule  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  baths,  Ac.,  &c.,  was  “fairly  well  kept,’’ 
except  that  the  baths  were  sometimes  discovered  to 
have  a deposit  of  lead  at  the  bottom.  The  rule  pro- 
viding for  a sufficiency  of  towels.  &c.,  in  the  bath- 
rooms was  “ certainly  not  universally  observed.”  In 
one  ease  there  was  only  one  small  one  for  all  the 
women,  so  that  they  were  “ obliged  to  use  their  own 
clothes,”  in  another  the  towels  were  in  “a  disgusting 
condition.”  In  only  one  instance  (the  Mersey  White 
Lead  Company)  was  the  rule  enacting  that  a sufficient 
supply  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  sanitary  drink, 
should  he  provided  and  taken,  fully  earned  out. 
Another  rule  inquires  that  an  order  on  the  visiting 
doctor  shall  be  given  to  anyone  complaining  of  being 
unwell.  All  the  witnesses  from  factory  493  state,  that 
when  they  have  demanded  it,'  it  has  been  refused. 
Hence  they  arc  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  The 
operatives  in  some  cases  objeetod  that  the  overall  suits 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  wear  during  certain  pro- 
cesses do  “not  prevent  the  lead  dust  from  reaching 
“ their  persons,  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue 
“ work  in  the  stoves  or  white  beds  whilst  wearing  a 
“ respirator.”  The  respirators  provided  in  some  places 
were  stated  to  be  unsuitable  or  useless.  The  woollen 
ones  in  use  in  some  places  “ after  frequent  washing, 
shrink  until  they  hardly  cover  the  mouth.”  It  is 
enacted  that  in  certain  departments  in  which  dangerous 
processes  are  carried  on  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  ventilation.  To  this  rule  it  was  found  “ little  atten- 
tion was  paid.”  It  appeared  that  out  of  the  six  white 
lead  factories  registered  in  Newcastle  in  only  one  were 
all  the  rules  “ fully  carried  out.”(s)  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  H.M.  Inspector  for  that  district  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  amended  special  rules,  that  the 
employers  loyally  endeavour  to  carry  them  out.”(3) 

(•'■)  ft™’"'  (d.)  The  following  suggestions  wero  made  by  various 

'andauggo*-  Persous  S'^ug  evidence  on  this  subject  to  the  Lady 
tijns.  Sub- Commissioner,  (i.)  That  the  number  of  baths 

should  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  people, 
and  that  persons  “ drawing  a stove  ” should  be  enabled 
to  take  a bath  each  day.  (ii.)  That  the  examining 
doctor  should  be  responsible  to  the  Government  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  to  the  employer,  (iii.)  That  a 
chemical  solution  should  be  used  to  ensure  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  of  the  baths,  (iv.)  That  the  rule  which 
prescribes  that  every  white  bed,  Ac.  should  be 
thoroughly  watered,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  watering  ol'  stove  floors  before  sweeping, 
(v.)  It  was  observed  that  the  women  who  carried  trays 
of  dried  lead  from  the  stoves  to  the  barrels  were  not 
supplied  with  respirators.  Tbe  work  is  especially  dnsty, 
as  a man  stands  by  and  beats  down  every  trayfulof  lead 
which  the  women  tilt  off  their  hcadsinto  the  barrel.  At 
the  works  of  the  Mersey  White  Lead  Company  several 
barrels  were  placed  in  a row,  so  that  the  women  were 
not  obliged  to  return  to  the  barrel  from  which  the  dust 
was  rising.  It  was  observed  that  the  compulsory 
adoption  of  machinery  for  pressing  appeared  “ par- 
ticularly desirable.”  (vi.)  It  was  further  noted  that 
in  the  regulation  with  regard  to  dust,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  protect  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  workers 
which  come  constantly  in  contact  with  the  lead,  and 
that  in  those  relating  to  the  special  ventilation  of 
certain  departments,  no  mention  is  made  of  “white 
beds,”  though  these  are  often  “ filled  with  dust  and 
absolutely  unveutilated.’V)  These  defects  would 
appear  to  be  partially  met  by  the  methods  adopted 
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in  the  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Fergus  & Co. 
at  Buchill,  near  Glasgow.  “ Flexible  tables  have  been 
“ fitted  up  in  the  stack  by  which  the  white  beds  can  be 
“ thoroughly  saturated  with  water  without  any  difficulty. 

“ Where  this  hose  is  not  in  use  and  the  water  has  to  be 
“ carried  by  hand,  there,  is  a temptation  to  stint  it  in 
“ quantity.”  (vii.)  In  the  same  works  also  “ the  most 
“ laborious  part  of  the  work,  the  carrying  of  the  blue 
“ lead  to  the  stack,  and  the  carrying  of  the  carbonised 
“ lead  from  the  white  bed  to  the  grinding  rollers  is 
“ greatly  mitigated  by  the  use  of  hoists.  The  ordinary 
“ weight  of  a tray  full  of  lead  carried  on  the  women's 
“ heads  in  these  operations  is  50  lbs.  This  is  severe 
“ labour  and  the  success  with  which  the  plan  at  the 
“ Buchill  works  is  carried  on  convinces  me  that  there 
“ is  no  necessity  for  it.”(')  (viii.)  The  process  usually 
admitted  to  he  the  most  dangerous  is  that  of  “ drawing 
stoves.”  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Co.  at 
Howden,  in  the  Newcastle  district,  this  process  has 
been  abolished  and  replaced  by  an  entirely  unobjection- 
able system,  which  has  not  affected  the  excellence  of 
the  material.  Messrs.  Locke,  Blacketts  are  also  trying 
a now  system  of  drying  by  rapid  motion.!2)  A patent 
process  with  the  same  object  was  also  mentioned  bv 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Sons,  Limited,  with  the 
same  object.  “ The  manager  speaks  highly  of  the 
“ process.  As  contrasted  with  the  stoves  one  man 
“ does  the  work  of  nine.  Accepting  the  utility,  the 
“ sanitary  advantages  are  obvious  and  mauifest.”(3)  It 
is  stated  that  at  Messrs.  Cook  son’s  works  the  percentage 
of  illness  has  become  very  low  since  the  abolition  of 
the  stoves.  C)  (ix.)  Two  recommendations  were  made 
by  Mr.  Slaen,  the  manager  of  the  Mersey  White  Lead 
Company  where  every  regulation  appeared  to  be  made 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  workers.  He  recommended 
concrete  instead  of  wooden  floors  in  those  departments 
in  which  vibration  is  caused  by  the  machinery.  Dust 
is  thrown  up  from  a wooden  floor,  whereas  this  cannot 
occur  with  stone  or  concrete,  (x.)  He  also  provides  a 
gargle  for  those  working  in  dusty  parts  of  tue  factory 
and  encourages  his  workpeople  to  leave  their  work  for 
a few  minntes  if  possible  every  hour  throughout  the 
day  and  use  it.(5)  (xi.)  Another  preventive  measure 
is  “the  practice  of  giving  cooked  food  to  white  lead 
Workers,”  whioh  strengthens  their  power  of  resistance 
to  the  influence  of  the  poison.  The  health  of  the  workeis 
in  factories  where  this  is  done  compares  favourably 
with  that  in  other  places.  Thus  at  the  “ well  regu- 
lated ” works  at  Buchill,  “ a breakfast  of  porridge  is 
“ given,  and  soup  or  broth  with  meat  in  it  to  the  women 
“ engaged  at  the  stoves.”  The  medical  officer  reports, 
“ I have  not  had  a single  case  of  sickness  for  a con- 
“ siderable  time  . . . There  are  a good  many 

“ women  there  now  who  have  been  employed  for  many 
“ years,  and  who  look  as  well,  and  are  as  fit  for  work 
“ as  when  first  employed,  and  many  who  are  married 
“ are  at  present  healthy,  happy  mothers.”  At  the 
works  at  Hebburn,  the  women  are  given  milk  before 
beginning  work,  soup  at  dinner  time,  and  beer  if 
employed  in  charging  or  drawing  stoves.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  it 
was  found  out  that  the  medical  order  had  decreased  by 
23  per  cent.  The  medical  officer  of  this  firm  attributed 
the  recent  “ marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
workers,”  to  three  factors  : (1)  The  enforcement  of  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  j (2)  Begular  and  careful  in- 
spection; (3)  The  provision  of  a substantial  daily  meal.  (°) 
The  evidence  collected  in  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner’s 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  white  lead  industry  in 
England  points  undoubtedly  to  the  special  susceptibility 
of  women  to  lead  poisoning,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  the  manager  of  the  Mersey  White  Lead 
Manufacturing  Company  was  of  opinion  that  women 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  dangerous  portions  of 
the  work,  for  which  the  nature  of  their  clothes  renders 
them  particularly  unsuitable.  In  his  own  factory  they 
only  work  upon  “ blue  beds,”  which  are  quite  harm- 
less.(f)  On  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  from  the 
other  evidence  already  quoted,  that  if  the  workers  are 
in  sound  health,  and  the  “ special  rales,”  which  would 
seem  to  require  slight  expansion,  are  rigidly  enforced ; 
and  if,  again,  various  suggestions  and  recommendations 
in  the  direction  of  improved  methods  in  some  cases 
voluntarily  followed  were  universally  adopted,  the 
a angers  attending  this  particular  industry  would  be 
reduced  to  a minimum.  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner 


(>)  Chief  factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892,  p.  17.  (f) 

(3)  Chief  factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892,  p.  2U  ( ) P> ABA 
(5)  p.  153.  (6)  Chief  Factory  Inspector  s Annual  Report  lor  18.12  pp  ie, 
IS.  C)  pp.  158-4. 
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summarises  tier  conclusions  thus,  “ Although  the  two 
“ most  dangerous  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of 
“ white  lead  are  found  in  white  beds  and  in  the  stoves, 
“ in  all  ita  stages,  except  that  of  the  blue  beds,  there  is 
“ a certain  amount  of  risk  ; aud  this  is  true  in  spite  of 
“ all  care.  The  risk  is  diminished  or  increased  accord- 
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The  risk  is  diminished  or  increased  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  precautions  adopted;  so  that  a relatively 
“ harmless  process,  under  careless  management,  may 
“ become  more  injurious  than  even  “ white  beds  ” or 
“ “ stoves,”  when  the  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

“ Lead  may  be  taken  into  the  system  through  the  skin 
“ and  through  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

“ The  means  of  prevention  aro  mainly  within  the 
“ power  of  the  employers.”(’) 

737.  The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  in  April 
1893  t o investigate  the  various  lead  industries  have  just 
issued  their  report  (December  1893).  The  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  the  conditions  of  employment  in  white  lead 
works  corroborate  to  a very  largo  extent  those  arrived 
at  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  made  this  the 
subject  of  special  inquiry  in  England.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph  her  main  contentions 
were:  that  though  certain  processes  in  white  lead 
manufacture  were  more  harmful  than  others,  all  were 
attended  with  some  danger ; that  women,  and  especially 
young  women,  were  more  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning 
than  men ; that  even  where  the  existing  special  rules 
were  fully  carried  out,  they  required  expansion  on  some 
points.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions contained  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
previous  section  that  the  recommendations  there  made 
with  regard  to  the  special  rules  are  not  in  all  points  of 
detail  identical  with  those  contained  in  this  report.  The 
defects  noted,  however,  were  in  the  main  the  same. 
The  Committee  record  their  belief  that  “ lead  and  all  its 
“ compounds  are  in  a greater  or  less  degree  poisonous 
“ and  that  the  handling  or  use  of  each,  or  of  all  of  them, 

“ is  attended  by  danger.”  They  were  farther  of 
opinion  that  (a)  women  are  more  susceptible  to  lead 
poisoning  than  men,  and  (b)  young  girls  than  full  grown 
women.  On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  altogether 
obviating  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  white  lead  in- 
dustry the  Committee  recommend,  (1)  “ that  no  girl 
under  the  age  of  20  ” be  employed  in  a white  lead 
factory,  and  (2)  “ that  no  woman  be  employed  in  the 
“ white  beds,  the  rollers,  the  wash-becks,  the  stoves,  cr 
“ in  packing  dry  white  lead,  and  that  these  departments 
“ should  consequently  bo  worked  in  future  only  by 
“ adult  males.”  Having  regard  to  the  drastic  nature 
of  the  proposed  chauge,  they  would  suggest  that  this 

fro  vision  should  not  come  into  force  until  January  1896. 

n four  works  which  wore  visited  the  women  were 
excluded  from  all  direct  contact  with  white  lead.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  number  of  women  who 
would  have  to  be  replaced  owing  to  this  provision  would 
not  be  more  than  600.  The  Committee  noticed  “ that 
“ the  works  in  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
“ lead  poisoning  have  occurred  are  those  where  there 
" has  been  the  .least  expenditure  of  money  and  care 


“ the  white  bed  previous  to  stripping  it.”  Suggestions 
were  further  made,  (a)  that  “no  white  bed  should  be 
stripped  before  it  is  ‘ mature.’  ” (b)  That  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  should  be  directed  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  immersion  of  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  workers  in  the  liquid  containing  lead  which  is  taken 
from  the  wash-bocks.  It  is  suggested  that  employers 
may  “ either  treat  this  washing  water  from  the  first 
‘ ‘ tank  below  the  rollers  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
“ it  free  from  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  or  discontinue 
“ the  practice  of  allowing  the  workpeople  to  put  theii 
“ lianas  into  it.”  (e)  The  suggestion  is  made  that  “ the 
“ best  form  of  respirator  is  one  which  is  in  use  at  some 
“ works,  and  consists  of  a cambric  bag,  with  or  without 
“ a thin  flexible  wire,  which  can  be  made  to  fit  over  the 
“ nose.”  The  Committee  remark  that  they  have 
“ heard  from  many  sources  that  there  is  often  great 
“ difficulty  in  enforcing  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
“ the  Government  and  by  employers  for  the  safety  of 
“ the  workers.  They  trust  that  the  latter  will  eo- 
“ operate  with  their  employers  to  remedy  this  iu 
“ future.”  They  further  add  that  they  “ do  not  think 
“ that  the  precautionary  measures  they  have  felt  bound 
“ to  recommend,  will  press  so  heavily  upon  employers 
“ as  to  materially  hamper  them.  But  they  are  agreed 
“ that  an  industry  attended  with  so  much  risk  to  life 
“ and  health  as  the  white  lead  manufacture,  the  same 
“ precautionary  measure  must  bo  taken  by  all  classes 
“ of  employers  as  an  essential  to  their  continuance.” 

738.  (a.)  The  unhealthy  processes  in  ihc  potteries  fall  ^a!)°£xtent 
under  two  heads.  Those  in  which  the  work  is 


carried  on  m an  excessively  high  temperature  i v 
those  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  dust 
generated  in  course  of  manufacture.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Lady  Sub- Commissioners 
who  investigated  the  conditions  of  women’s  work  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  potteries,  that  the  enforcement 
of  a scientific  system  of  ventilation  was  urgently  needed. 

The  grievances  chiefly  complained  of  in  the  Stafford-  Stafford- 
shire potteries  appeared  to  come  under  the  second  shire. 
head.  In  such  processes  as  “ dipping,”  “glazing,  ’ and 
*•'  towing,”  it  was  stated,  the  lead  dust  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  worker.  With  reference 
to  towing  it  was  observed  that  “ the  dust  was  supposed 
“ to  he  taken  down  a shaft  at  the  back  of  the  hutch, 

“ and  forced  out  by  an  air-propeller ; but  this  fan  was 
“ not  working  at  a sufficiently  high  speed  and  there 
••  was  hardly  any  draught.”  Again.  “This  factory  was 
« an  old  and  largo  one,  with  rooms  in  unexpected 
“ places,  which  seemed  to  render  supervision  both 
" difficulty  and  necessary.  The  rooms  were  also  very 
“ badly  ventilated,  although  the  dust  in  these  factories 
“ or  ‘ banks  ’ is  so  great  as  to  make  ventilation  of  the 
“ utmost  importance.”  It  was  noted  that  the  room 
in  which  the  girls  were  brushing  off  the  glaze  from  the 
ware  that  had  been  dipped  and  dried  was  “ very  dark, 
badly  ventilated,  and,  by  the  manager’s  own  admission, 
unnecessarily  hot.”  One  witness  said  that  her 
daughter,  aged  15,  who  worked  at  the  potteries  wai 
tempted  by  the  higher  wages  to  become  a “wart 


‘ tives.”  They  are  glad  to  report  that  the  “ Special  umwno  — r- --  - ... . , . 

'Mo,  issued  in  1892,  especially  dose  having  regard  token  «>  Jfd 


ware 

brash  off'  the  glaze  which 
the  dried  ware.  She  was 


precautionary  measures  for  the  health  of  the  opera-  cleaner.”  Her  work  wi 

f: •»  nu.„„  Tonnft.  flint.  t.Vn  « Rnpnin.l  o.rvn  taillS  lead  dust  frt 

d poisi 0 — - - 

The  employers  had  been  much  concerned  about  the 


‘ to  the  weekly  bath  and  to  the  periodical  medical 


* effects.”  The  Committee  attach  “ the  utmost  irapor- 
“ tance  to  cleanliness,  to  the  medical  inspection,  and  to 
“ a sufficiency  of  good  food.”  They  trust  that  the 
custom  of  certain  firms  who  give  their  employees  some 
food,  either  before  beginning  work,  at  eleven  o’clock,  or 
at  the  dinner-hour,  will  become  universal  in  the  trade. 
The  Committee  further  recommend  the  _ following 
addition  to  the  existing  “ Special  Buies.”  (3)  The 
institution  of  a medical  examination  previous  to  the 
employment  of  women.  (4)  The  requirement  of  a 
medical  certificate  after  absence  through  illness,  before 


matter,  aud  had  sinoe  provided  the  girls  in  the  glost 
“ room  with  overall  dresses,  hoods,  and  respirators.  ( ) 
Another  ease  was  mentioned  before  the  Commission, 
by  the  agent  of  the  United  Firemen's,  Dippers’  and 
Placers’  Association,  of  a girl  of  17  who  died  m three 
days  from  lead  poisoning.  _ He  gave  strong  evidence 


; to  the  injurious  results  on  the  health  of  those 
, • which  lead  dust  from  the 


engaged  in  processes  : 


glaze-  is  generated.  Young  people  he  asserted  were 
especially  susceptible  to  this  disease.^-)  An  employer 
in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  subsequently  denied  that 
generally  employed  in  the  dipping 


•employment,  for  both  sexes.  Any  worker  attempting  houses. f)  In  Scotland  the 
iu  evade  this  rule  should  be  liable  to  a fine.  (5)  The  and  pipe  factories  appeared  to  be  rather  the  extremely 
requirement  of  a certificate  of  birth  or  baptism , or  other  high  temperature 
M i IK)  TVin  film  ltminOUl 


A few  cases  of 


»3T2r  or  »™b.fo“.  (#tK  Eu  the  injurious  .tot  of  the  dust.  ... 

SJ5&5  S" ouch  certificate  to  not  more  potters'  f°»  2'c“of°“S  iCL 

than  6(1  (7)  The  adoption  of  the  overalls  and  bead  amongst  the  men.  but  no  case  oi  tins  uimis 

ji. - Kina  Vlads  and  all  nai't.S  of 


covering  for  women  in  the  blue  beds  and  all  parts  of 
the  works.  (8)  The  provision  of  shoes  and  stockings 
for  all  women  employed,  and  the  enforced  wearing  of 
these  during  working  hours.  (9)  The  provision  ot  a 
dining-room.  (10)  The  provision  of  a “ stand-pipe  or 
“ movable  hose,  furnished  with  a rose  at  the  end  ot  it, 
“ and  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  damping 


nuiuiiusu  su-  - — case  of  this  illness  c 

traced  amongst  the  women,  though  many  workers 
complained  of  discomfort  and  a **  feeling  of  chokmess 
from  the  dust  in  certain  departments.  W ith  regard  to 
the  heat  of  the  workshops  it  was  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  men’s  Potters’  Union  that  a tem- 
perature of  90°  is  frequent  aud  it  may  even  rise  to  100' 


(l)  p 


linutes,  Vol.  III.  Edwards,  30,527-7: 
.1.  III.,  Young,  32,557. 
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or  120’  in  the  summer.  The  women  are  not  only  at 
work  in  this  temperature  but  they  hare  to  carry 
moulds  weighing  from  18  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  to  various 
departments.  Men  and  women,  it  was  stated,  were 
constantly  off  duty  for  days  at  a time  owing  to  the 
effects  of  the  heat,  and  cases  of  complete  prostration 
were  frequent.  Workers  “ in  a half-frenzy  ” had  often 
been  seen  to  break  several  panes  of  glass  in  order  to 
get  instant  relief.  Four  women  who  worked  in  the 
pipe  factories  also  complained  that  in  summer  the  heat 
was  almost  unbearable  and  they  were  “ sair  tranchled 
“ and  l'orfochten  w’id.”  It  was  further  noted  that  in 
some  departments  the  atmosphere  was  very  cold  and 
damp  owing  to  the  quantity  of  wet  clay  that  was  lying 
about.  The  older  workshops  were  also  insufficiently 
lighted  and  the  combined  cold  and  gloom  had  a 
depressing  effect.  The  rough  heavy  work  in  the  clay 
department,  such  ns  carrying  wet  masses  of  clay  or 
lathe-turning  without  a treadle  was  complained  of  by 
varions  women.  The  intense  heat  complained  of  by 
so  many  witnesses  in  this  industry  appeared  to  be 
largely  due  to  defective  structural  arrangements. 
Much  of  the  discomfort  was  caused  by  the  position  of 
the  stoves  which  were  placed  “ too  near  the  workers,” 
who  were  only  separated  from  them  by  a narrow 
passage.  They  were  “frequently  placed  down  the 
“ middle  of  the  workshop  between  the  windows  in  a 
“ way  that  does  not  allow  the  air  to  circulate.  In 
“ many  cases  economy  of  space  is  the  only  thing 
“ studied,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workers  is 
“ entirely  disregarded.” (') 

(h.)  It  was  strongly  urged  in  Scotland  that  the  legal 
' hours  worked  in  potteries  are  too  long  for  women 
workers,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  noted  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  was,  “ the  employment  of  half-timers, 
“ obliged  to  cany  rather  heavy  trays  to  and  from  hot 
“ drying  closets  in  the  midst  of  so  much  clay  dust.”(2) 
Dr.  Arlidge,  who  was  quoted  as  “ the  best  authority  on 
potters  diseases,”  is  of  opinion  that  children  under  14 
should  be  prohibited  from  working  in  the  dipping 
house,  dipper’s  drying  room,  or  at  ground  laying,  ox- 
majolica  painting.  Further,  that  “ girls  under  16 
“ should  be  proliibited  from  turning  tbe  thrower’s 
“ wheel,  which  is  too  heavy,  and  from  working  the 
“ ti-eadle  of  turner's  lathes,  as  this  constant  up  and 
“ down  motion  causes  uterine  diseases.”!3)  A male 
witness  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission  advocated  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  labour  of  young  persons  in  the  work,  on 
account  of  their  special  susceptibility  to  lead  poisoning. 
If  this  course  wex-e  not  adopted  ho'considered  that 
employers  ought  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  lead, 
either  altogether  or  to  a large  extent.  He  urged  the 
adoption  of  an  innocous  glaze  that  bad  been 
recently  brought  out.  An  employer  subsequently 
stated  that  *“  commercially,  as  far  as  we  manufactux-ers 
“ lcxxow,  it  is  impossible,  and  if  we  were  to  use  a glaze 
“ without  any  lead  in  it,  we  should  px-oduoe  ware 
which  would  not  stand.”(J)  In  a report  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cramp,  H.M.  Superintending  Inspector 
of  Factories,  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 
(1)  “ The  perfection  of  the  fan  system  in  all  towing  shops, 
“ and  its  extension  to  all  shops  in  which  flat-pressers, 
“ hollow  wax-e  pressers,  turners,  ware  cleaners,  &c., 
“ are  employed.”  Stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  the 
provision  of  fans  “ of  the  best  kind,  and  of  the  best 
construction.”  Those  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Turner,  and 
in  use  in  his  pottery,  Alexandra  Works,  Tnnstill,  are 
recommended.  (2)  A strict  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
section  3 of  the  Factory  Act,  1878,  which  decrees  that 
factories  and  workshops  “ should  be  ventilated  in  such 
“ a manner  as  to  render  harmless  all  the  vapours,  dust, 
“ or  other  impurities  generated  that  maybe  injurious 
“ to  health.”  Another  point,  which  in  Mr.  Cramp’s 
opinion  “deserved  consideration,”  was,  whether  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  potters’  slxops  could  be 
controlled  by  some  such  regulations  as  those  in 
“ Cotton  Cloth  Factory  Act.”  A draft  scheme  of 
proposed  “special  rules  ” dealing  with  the  various 
precautions  necessary  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  the 
last  Annual  Repox-t  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Workshops 
and  Factories  states  that  the  whole  subject  is  under 
consideration,  and  that  the  “ special  rules  ” finally 
adopted  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  report.!6)  A 
Departmental  Committee  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter,  but  its  report  and 
x-eeommendations  are  not  yet  issued. 
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739.  Since  writing  the  above  the  report  of  the  rtxsm 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  “the  s * J 
“ injurious  conditions  of  the  manufacture  of  potterv  ^l™Uf  °f 
“ and  the  proposed  remedies”  has  been  issued  of  lhe  DeP»rt- 
whiuh  the  following  is  a summary.  In  the  report  on  mittee'm"” 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  question  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Arlidve  tlle  Con- 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton  it  is  stated  that  “ the  ill  effects  uE°' 
of  the  trade  are  referable  ” chiefly  to  “ dust  and  the 
poison  of  lead’’  and  in  a less  degree  to  the  operations 
necessary  to  the  process  of  “firing”  the  ware.  An 
analysis  of  the  mortality  returns  for  males  above  14  for 
the  year  1890  of  the  parish  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  which  is 
the  “ central  town  of  the  Potteries,”  showed  that  in  the 
case  of  potters  50  per  cent,  died  of  chest  diseases  and 
21  per  cent,  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Employing 
the  same  data,  an  analysis  of  the  deaths  of  males  above 
14  not  employed  in  any  branch  of  pottery  labour  but 
living  in  the  same  district  showed  that  only  26  per  cent, 
died  of  chest  diseases  and  14  per  cent,  of  consumption! 

Lead  poisoning  is  stated  to  be  on  the  decrease  ; “ there 
“ are  fewer  severe  oases  and  these  are  chiefly  confined 
“ to  dippers,  whilst  the  slighter  ones  occur  mainly 

“ among  young  persons.”  “ It  is  clear 

“ that  a large  part  of  the  mortality  from  lead  poisoning 
“ is  avoidable.”  With  refei-ence  to  the  process  of 
“ fixing  ” the  wai-e  the  most  unhealthy  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  great  heat  to  which  men  are  exposed  in 
“ drawing  tho  ovens.”  This  produces  rheumatic  affec- 
tions for  the  most  part,  though  the  men  suffer  sometimes 
from  “serious  exhaustion  from  tho  heat  and  physical 
exertions.”  The  evil  effects  ax-isiug  from  all  these 
unhealthy  processes  are,  it  is  stated,  aggravated  by 
recklessness,  carelessness,  or  negligence  of  the  workers 
themselves.  A draft  of  proposed  “ special  rules  ” was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  who  adopted  them  with 
certain  alterations  and  additions.  “As  to  new  legisla- 
“ lion  the  Committee  deem  it  desirable  that  power 
“ should  be  given  to  some  authority,  imperial  or  local, 

“ to  condemn  such  factories  or  parts  of  factories  as  are 
“ unfit  for  work.  There  are  potteries  which  cannot  be 
“ made  fit  for  use  owing  to  their  bad  structural 
“ arrangements  or  delapidated  condition.”  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  consider  that  (he  proposal  that  only 
leadless  glazes  should  be  used  on  earthenware  was 
practicable.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  contention 
that  “fritted”  or  fused  lead  was  innocuous  was  at 
present  not  proven,  hub  they  recommended  that  further 
experiments  should  he  made  with  a view  to  discovering 
whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a glaze  that  is  at  once 
innocuous  and  satisfactory  from  the  manufactui’ers’ 
point  of  view.  They  also  desire  further  information  as 
to  the  temperature  of  potters'  workshops  aud  of  ovens 
at  the  time  of  drawing  the  ware.  Rule  7 they  regard 
as  tentative.  The  Committee  further  recommeud: 

(a)  the  provision  of  mess  rooms  for  the  workers  who 
will  be  prohibited  by  rules  3 and  11  from  having  meals 
in  the  workrooms,  and  who  live  at  long  distances  from 
their  places  of  work  ; (b)  the  periodical  examination  by 
tbe  certifying  surgeon  or  other  medical  man  of  all 
workers  in  processes  in  which  lead  is  used  or  poisonous 
dust  is  generated  ; (o)  the  prohibition  of  “wedging”  of 
day  by  lads  under  13  years  of  age  and  by  girls  under 
16 ; “ it  is  very  unsuitable  labour  in  all  respects  for 
females  ” ; (d)  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
married  womexx  in  processes  where  lead  is  used.  These 
recommendations  are  not  incorporated  in  the  special 
rules  submitted  by  the  Committee,  which  are  subjoined. 

The  report  exxds,  “if  it  should  be  decided  to  adopt  and 
“ enforce  the  ‘ special  rules  ’ we  have  recommended, 

“ we  hope  that  the  manufacturers  and  workpeople  will 
“ accept  them  and  cheerfully  obey  them,  with  a view 
“ of  taking  away  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 

“ interesting,  and  useful  of  our  manufactures,  the 
“ reproach  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhoalthy.”  The 
special  rules  are  as  follows : — Duties  of  occupiers : 

(1)  “ They  shall  not  allow  any  child  under  14  to  be 
“ employed  in  tbe  dipping-house  or  dipper’s  drying- 
“ room,  or  in  any  processes  of  ware  cleaning  after  the 
“ dipper,  glost  placing,  chixxa  scouring,  ground  laying, 

“ or  majolica  painting,  or  in  arfy  process  in  which  lead 
“ is  used.”  (H)  “ They  shall  provide  suitable  overalls 
“ and  head  coverings  for  all  workers  employed  in  the 
“ places  and  processes  referred  to  in  Rule  1,  and  shall 
“ have  the  said  articles  washed  on  the  premises,  and 
“ shall  also  provide  a place  in  which  the  workers  can 
“ deposit  clothing  put  off  during  working  hours.” 

(3)  “ They  shall  not  allow  any  persons  (either  adult  males 
“ or  others)  to  cook  or  partake  of  any  food,  or  to  remain 
‘ ‘ during  meal-times  in  the  dipping-house,  dipper  s 
“ drying-room,  china-scouring  room,  gloat  placer’s  shop, 

“ ground-laying  shop,  or  majolica-painting  room.” 
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of  towing  Of  earthenware  and  of  th^scouring  of  d^na  aLmjratk  femal®  8hould  be.  employed  without  previous  [§  m.] 
for  the  removal  of  all  dust  and  flint  by  fans  or  other  ^ r *,Bnd  a,  certificate  from  the  mccliea] 

mechanical  means ; and  in  all  dusty  processes  then-  ot  the  works  certifying  that  she  is  of  the 

measures  for  dealing  with  Avoidable  du!t,  fnrther^hft  * PT°?  ®\for  employment ; and 
and  for  the  prevention  of  any  injurious  effects  arising  thafc,  n°  employee  who  has  been  absent  from 

therefrom  mther  by  the  use  of  mechanical  fans  or  other  tbroaSb  illness  should  be  re-employed  without  a 

efficient  means."  (5.)  “ They  shall  ^do  brooms  ,,certlficate  to,the,  effect  that  he  or  she  has 

brushes,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  daily  sweep-  eirnWfo S"^  a !'“l0  should  be  incumbent  on  the 

mg  of  floors  of  workshops,  and  of  such  stoves  as  are  fimai7lmtqna  vT  the  e“Pj0Jer ! (■*)  that  each 

entered  by  the  workers,  and  for  the  cleansing  of  work-  Silk  and  r®  8fPphod  Wlfch  a half-Pint  of 

benches  and  of  stairs  leading  to  workshops  - and  shall  , a husenit  before  beginning  work  ; (5)  that  a 

arrange  that  the  floors  of  such  workshops  knd  stoves  Eable  f61  that  - ^ “*?  P?#?«*ted  bentl‘  « 
are  sprinkled  and  swept  every  working  day,  and  the  a small  dining-room  should  be  provided  with 

scraps  and  dirt  removed,  and  that  work-benches  and  ante- room  for  a cloak-room.)1) 

swanniTiir  L„faflsed  ftte  leas*  on.oe  a week.  The  daily  . Complaints  were  made  in  other  industries  in  reference  Other  in- 

BftftrP^i°fi,fl  of,  Potters  shops  shall  be  done  !?  oertam  unhealthy  processes.  This  was  especially  dustries. 

r . bas  ceascd  for  the  day,  unless  there  is  tile  ?ase  Wlfch  regard  to  some  departments  of  the  sewino- 
shall  nr^?treK?0n  t0  the  .conlrary-”  (6.)  “ They  ?a°h'ne  “a“faclure  in  Scotland.  In  the  japanning 

7 d + shmg  conyemences  with  a sufficient  department  the  grievances  were  similar  to  some  of  those 

supply  of  water  soap,  nail  brushes,  and  towels  for  brougb‘  forward  m the  Scotch  potteries.  The  women 

1U  tbe  Placea  and  processes  "ave  to  carry  portions  of  the  machines  from  one  place 

oLotnk -°  m K,ul.e  L!  an(i  the  washing  apparatus  !°  anotber  which  weigh  from  13  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  The 

n « % ln  ?°"venlent  proximity  to  the  work  places.”  temperature  m some  of  the  rooms  was  80°  F.  at  the 
‘ 8 , } arrange  that  the  temperature  of  "me  of  tbe  Lady  Snb-Ooraniissioner’s  visit,  and  the 

potters  workshops  outside  the  drying  stoves,  when  foreman  owned  it,  sometimes  rose  as  high  as  90°.  This 

people  arc  working  there,  shall  not  exceed  80°  If.  if  was  attributed  to  tbo  drying  stoves  which  are  heated  at 

the  outside  temperature  is  below  70’  F. ; and  when  mSbt\  a1ld  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the 

the  temperature  outside  is  above  70°  F„  the  inside  workshop.  lu  the  French-polishing  department  one 

la  \ ™P®rata?e  ,fba11  not  be  more  than  10°  higher.”  witness  had  to  leave  her  work  on  account  of  the  effect 

1 . -they  shall  not  allow  any  female  under  16  vears  ot  the  naphtha  and  pumice-stone  on  her  lungs.  Inde- 

ot  age  to  be  employed  at  treading  the  lathes  use'd  hv  Piend.cnt  medical  testimony  confirmed  the  opinion  as  to 

turners.  Duties  of  person  employed:  (9.)  “Every  , lnJurious  nature  of  such  materials.  Naphtha  is 

person  to  whom  is  supplied  an  overall  suit  or  head  , 0 . USed  in  the  transferring  process.  In  the  nickel- 
covering shall  wear  the  same  when  at  the  special  P‘atl.nS  department  some  witnesses  stated  that  the 

work  for  which  such  are  provided.”  (10.)  “ Every  Pumloe>  nickel  salts,  and  hydrocloric  acid  used  in  the 

person  employed  in  the  places  or  processes  enu-  process  caused  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  that  the 

merated  in  Rule  I.  shall  carefully  clean  and  wash  his  *“nies  fro™  tbe  vats  caused  headache.  The  manager 
or  tier  bands  and  face  before  meals,  and  before  tb ? works,  however,  stated  that  he  had  never  heard 
leaving  the  works.”  (11.)  “ Every  person  employed  of  ,akm  eruptions  amongst  the  girls.  In  the  transferring 

m dipping,  carrying  ware  from  the  dipper,  cleaning-  , printing  department  one  of  the  operatives  said  that 

the  metallic  dust  from  the  gold-leaf  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  lungs.(2)  At  Birmingham  it  was  stated 
that  the  dust  from  the  polishing  by  machinery  of 
vegetable  ivoiy  buttons,  and  of  boring  and  grinding 
pearl  buttons,  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the 
workers.  J3)  The  Secretary  of  the  East  Loudon  Rope 
W orkers  Union  slated  that  the  conditions  under  which 


ware  after  it  has  been  dipped,  gloat  pLinjt,  chinf 
scouring,  ground  laying,  majolica  painting,  or  in  any 
process  m which  lead  is  used,  shall  during  the  meal 
times  leave  the  shops  in  which  those  pi ocesses  are 
carried  on,  and  shall  not  cook  or  eat  any  food  therein 
at  any  time.  (12.)  “ The  measures  taken  by  the 

employers  for  the  ventilation  of  the  various  work-  ., 

rooms  and  stoves  and  for  the  removal  of  dust,  shall  ropemakers  work  were  very  often  unhealthy  on  account 
not  be  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the  workpeople  of  tbe  dust  and  fluff,  which  caused  irritation  of  the 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  cbest  and  lung  affections.  There  were  no  special  con- 
employer  or  manager  of  the  works."  (13.)  « Every  advances  for  ameliorating  these  conditions.  In  other 
male  or  female  worker  shall  be  responsible  for  the  cases  it  was  complained  that  the  work  was  too  laborious, 
cleansing  of  that  portion  of  the  room  in  which  he  or  “ Tbe  ma°hines  are  too  heavy  for  a woman  to  work,  the 
she  is  employed,  and  shall  sec  that  the  floors  of  the  “ ‘ “ ” ‘ ” 

shops  and  of  such  stoves  as  are  entered  by  the 
workers  are  sprinkled  and  swept,  and  the  dust, 
scraps,  ashes,  and  dirt  removed  every  day,  and  that 
the  work-benches  and  stairs  are  cleansed  at  least 
once  a week.  The  sweeping  of  floors  of  potters’ 
shops  shall  be  done  after  working  hours,  either  by 
themselves  (i.e.,  the  workers)  or  by  an  adult  male 


amount  of  work  that  they  are  required  to  do  is  too 
“ heavy  for  a woman.  Women  belonging  to  our  own 
“ Union  have  this  year  been,  one  after  another,  sent  to 
“ the  hospital  to  get  treatment,  for  the  large;  swellings 
under  their  anus,  caused,  according  to  medical 
testimony,  by  the  heavy  labour  they  have  had  to 
“ perform. ’X-1)  In  some  processes  in  the  confectionery 
trade  a great  deal  of  starch  is  used,  and  it  was  stated 


employed  and  paid  by  them,  and  approved  by  the  tbat  tbe  ’nbabno  of  this  produced  chest  complaints  in 
employer.”  J the  case  of  many  of  the  girls  employed,  p) 

740.  The  dangerous  effect  of  the  lead  used  in  majolica  ^l.  At  the  instance  of  the  Chairman  of  Committee  C.,  Lucifer 

painting,  and  in  iron  enamelling  was  also  mentioned  an  lnvest'gati°n  was  undertaken  in  May  1892  by  one  uml<'h 

, b7  the  Lady  Sub- Commissioners.  (')  But  in  both  of. tbc  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  with  a view  to  ascer-  ^rosis 

these  cases  “ special  rnles  ” have  now  been  issued  tainil*g  the  extent  to  which  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is 

by  the  Home  Office  to  meet  the  evils  complained  prevalent  amongst  match  workers,  the  causes  of  the 

of.(2)  In  the  recent  Report  of  the  Departmental  disease,  the  precautions  taken  by  employers  to  prevent 

Committee  on  the  various  lead  industries  (C.  7239)  *ts  occurrence,  and  the  treatment  received  by  sufferers, 
certain  further  recommendations  are  made.  With  A detailed  account  of  the  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  the 

regard  to  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  colour  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant-Commissioner,  pp.  23-26, 

Committee  advocate  “ certain  material  additions’”  to  published  in  November  1893.  As  since  the  report  was 

the  special  rules  now  in  force,  i.e.,  (1)  that  the  use  of  written,  but  before  it  was  published,  the  Home  Oflice 

overall  suits  should  be  required  “whenever  dust  is  bad  issued  certain  “ Special  Rnles  ” (under  a clause  in 

generated”;  (2)  that  proper  baths  should  be  provided  the  factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891)  regulating  the 

in  addition  to  the  ordinary  washing  conveniences  • conditions  under  which  lucifer  match  making  might  bo 
(3)  that  the  employment  of  any  male  young  person  or  carried  on,  no  detailed  discussion  of  the  question  is 
any  female  in  such  manufacture  should  be  prohibited  bere  r‘ecessai7-  Tbe  maiu  points  may,  however,  he  thus 
With  regard  to  the  enamelling  of  iron  plates  the  summarised.  The  disease  from  which  workers  in  parts  A ’atura  of 
Committee  state  that  they  find  the  special  rules  now  in  of  tbis  “dustry  are  liable  to  suffer  is  called  “necrosis 
force  to  be  good  as  far  as  they  go,  though  it  is  too  soon  or  death  of  the  bone,”  popularly  known  as  “ phossy  tkTdSeaie. 
to  say  how  far  they  have  acted  beneficially.  They  -}aw  ”~a.  disease  of  a peculiarly  terrible  character.  It 
further  recommend  : (1)  that  a medical  inspection  of  all  is  occa3ioned  by  fumes  from  “ common  or  yellow 
the  workers  be  insisted  on  at  least  once  a month  • phosphorus.’X6)  and  affects  the  teeth  and  jaw, 

(2)  that  no  girl  under  20  be  employed  as  a brasher,  or — 

m a room  or  workshop  where  brushing  takes  place  ; (>)  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  various  lend 

industries.  (C.— 7233),  1808.  (’)  pp.  279, 230.  (s)  p.J3.  (•>)  Group  A 

Minutes.  Vol.  L,  Mrs.  Hicks,  8191-96  ; 8222-25.  (*)  Group  c" 

Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Miss  James,  8499.  («)  Chiei  Factory  Inspector’*' 

Annual  Report  for  1892,  p.  31, 


>3 ; 62.  (2)  Chief  Factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892, 
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especially,  if  not  entirely,  in  th-?e  ens-s  where  the 
teeth  of  the  workers  were  not  m a sound  condition 
or  where  they  were  in  a weak  state  ol‘  health. 
“Safety”  matches  apparently  contain  no  phosphorus, 
therefore  the  safety  matches  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May 
and  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  quite  innocuous. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  non-safety  wood  matches 
“ cannot  be  made  ‘bone  dry,'  as  they  are  then 
“ liable  to  ‘ fire  ' in  the  process  of  cutting  down,  i.e., 
“ of  being  cut  in  two.  . . ■ All  makers  of 

“ non-safety  wood  matches  are  therefore  liable  to 
“ exposure  to  a very  slight  fume,  and  also  to  having 
“ a certain  amount  of  phosphorus  sticking  to  their 
“ hands.  . . . The  wax  matches,  not  having  to  be 

“ cut  in  two,  are  dried  harder  than  the  wood  matches. 
“ and  the  danger  resulting  from  want  of  care  in  wash- 
“ iug  hands  and  rinsing  the.  month  before  eating  is  less 
‘ * great.”(‘)  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  extent  to  which  necrosis  is 
prevalent  amongst  match  workers,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  some  cases  in  obtaining  reliable 
information.  Messrs.  Bell  & Co.,  of  Bromley  (who  next 
xo  Messrs.  Bryant  & May  are  the  largest  firm  of  match 
makers  in  England),  only  employ  from  20  to  30  women, 
and  Messrs.  Martin,  ELarriss  & Go.  only  employ  40 
women  in  making  non-safety  wood  matches,  and  both 
firms  stated  that  they  had  never  known  of  a case  of 
necrosis  amongst  their  women  workers,  and  only  one 
each  in  the  lost  six  years  amongst  their  men  workers. 
But  subsequent  investigations  proved  that  the  firms 
were  “ignorant  of  the  facts,”  and  various  authentic 
cases  of  necrosis  amongst  both  sexes  were  discovered. 
The  same  statement  was  made  with  regard  to  womeu 
by  Messrs.  Palmer  & Son,  and  in  this  instance  it 
appeared  to  be  quite  coiTect.  This  was  the  more 
surprising,  since  the  girls  seemed  to  work  in  some 
respects  under  peculiarly  unhealthy  conditions.  It 
was,  however,  observed  that  they  were  “ not  in  any  way 
" exposed  to  fumes  from  the  drying-room,  and  in 
“ addition  to  this  they  are  drawn  from  a class  obviously 
“ superior  in  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  to 
“ those  to  be  found  in  the  other  wood  factories.”  The 
utmost  facilities  were  ail'orded  to  the  Lady  Sub-Oom- 
missioner  by  Messrs.  Bryant  & May  in  her  investiga- 
tion, with  regard  both  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  their  factories,  and  to  tho 
special  cases  of  necrosis  that  bad  occurred.  The  firm 
furnished  her  with  a list  of  the  names  of  every  person 
who  had  been  affected  by  necrosis  since  1880.  It 
appeared  that  the  number  amounted  ou  an  average  to 
three  women  per  annum ; 33  having  been  under  treat- 
ment during  that  period.  All  the  eases  had  occurred 
in  the  two  non-safety  wood  match  factories,  in  which 
450  women  worked ; the  700  women  employed  in  the 
wax  vesta  and  patent  safety-match  factories  had  been 
apparently  untouched.  Thirteen  out  of  the  men  and 
boys  who  were  employed  during  tho  same  peiiod  had 
suffered  from  this  disease.  The  witnesses  examined 
gave  evidence  of  the  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  sufferers  from  necrosis  were  treated  by  Messrs. 
Bryant  & May.  They  were  attended  bv  the  surgeon 
whom  the  firm  employed  ; they  received  a substantial 
allowance  while  they  were  ill,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  return  until  they  were  pronounced  cured.  More- 
over, anyone  could  have  her  teeth  attended  to  at  any 
time  at  the  expense  of  the  firm.  Little  or  nothing 
appeared  to  be  done  lor  the  victims  to  necrosis  by  the 
other  firms.  Criticisms  on  the  detects  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Bryant  & May  and 
Messrs.  Palmer  & Sou  were  made  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
who  visited  both  places.  At  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion, however,  the  former  firm  were  considering  the 
best  methods  of  improving  any  defects.  As  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  states  that 
“ the  causes  of  necrosis  among  women  seem  to  be: 
“ (1)  Ou  the  part  of  the  operatives— neglect  of  the 
“ teeth,  carelessness  in  eating  meals  without  previously 
“ cleansing  mouth  and  hands,  and  a habit  of  putting 
“ the  fingers  in  the  mouth  while  at  work,  combined 
“ with  a weak  state  of  health.  (2)  On  the  part  of  the 
“ employers — inadequate  ventilation  and  exposure  to 
“ fumes  from  drying-rooms  and  dipping-rooms.”  A 
strong  recommendation  was  further  made  as  to  the  use 
of  a gargle  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  necessarily  and 
constantly  exposed  to  tho  fumes  of  phosphorus. (2) 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  states  that  he 
recently  requested  Mr.  Redgrave  to  investigate  some 
cases  of  necrosis,  and  adds,  “the  evidence  he  has 
“ obtained  is  such  as  proves  the  necessity  for  adopting 


“ every  reasonable  means  for  getting  entirely  rid  of  so  [§»« 
fearful  a inalady.”(‘)  The  special  rules  that  were 
consequently  issued  by  the  Home  Office  with  regard  Special 
to  the  “manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  except  such  as  rules' 
are  made  with  red  or  amorphns  phosphorus”  are  as 
follows (1)  “ The  occupier  shall  provide.  Tor  the  pro- 
“ cesses  of  m:xiug,  dipping,  and  drying,  an  apartment  or 
“ apartments  separate  from  other,  portions  of  the  fac- 
“ tory”.  (2)  “ Effectual  means  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
“ the  fumes  from  the  before-mentioned  processes  being 
“ allowed  to  enter  the  rest  of  the  factory.”  (3)  “They 
“ shall  provide  washing  conveniences,  with  a sufficient 
“ supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  nail  brushes,  and 
“towels;  and  take  measures  to  secure  that  every 
“ worker  wash  face  and  hands  before  meals,  and  before 
“ leaving  the  works.  Managers  and  overlookers  sT.aH 
“ report  immediately  to  the  occupier  any  instance 
“ which  comes  under  their  notice  where  this  regulation 
“ has  been  neglected.”  (4)  “ Any  person  employed  in 
“ the  works  complaining  of  toothache  or  of  swelling  of 
“ the  jaw,  shall  at  once  be  examined  by  a medical  man 
“ at  the  expense  of  the  occupier,  and  if  any  symptoms 
“ of  necrosis  are  present,  the  case  shall  be  immediately 
“ reported  to  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories.  ’ 

(5)  “ No  person  having  suffered  from  necrosis  shall  be 
“ permitted  to  resume  work  in  a lucifer  match  factory 
“ until  a certificate  of  fitness  has  been  obtained  from  a 
“ qualified  medical  practitioner.”  (6)  “ No  person 
“ shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  processes  of  mixing, 

“ dipping,  or  drying  after  the  extraction  of  a tooth, 

" without  the  certificate  of  a duly  qualified  practitioner 
“ that  the  jaw  is  healed.”  It  may  be  noted  that 
while  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  the 
teeth  by  a medical  man  at  the  expense  of  the  firm, 
when  any  complaint  of  toothache,  &c.,  is  made,  there  is 
no  regulation  by  which  people  whoso  teeth  are  not 
iu  a satisfactory  state  are  prevented  from  working  in 
this  employment  in  the  first  instance.  Rule  4 is 
remedial  rather  than  preventive.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Chief  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892  that”  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  report  of  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  Assistant 
‘ Commissioners  of  the  Children’s  Employment  Oom- 
“ mission  in  Prussia,  no  'person  with  decayed  teeth  was 
“ allowed  to  enter  the  employment  of  lucifer  match 
“ making,  and  there  was  a compulsory  periodical 
“ inspection  of  the  state  of  tho  teeth  of  all  employed. ”(') 


742.  A departmental  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  Summary  of 
work  in  lucifer  match  factories  and  the  working  of  tteDepart- 
tho  “special  rules”  referred  to  above,  has  recently  inenWCom- 
been  made  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  has  just  Tsidferf1 
been  published.  (December  1893.)  It  is  stated  that  Match 
they  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  cases  of  necrosis  FacMriea- 
since  tbe  special  rules  were  established,  beyond  the 
two  which  have  occurred  in  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May’s 
factoiy,  yet  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  danger 
from  that  disease  exists  for  all  workers  where  white 
or  yellow  phosphorus  is  used.  The  Committee 
consider  that  with  certain  alterations  and  additions, 
referring  chiefly  to  better  ventilation  and  periodical 
medical  examinations,  the  “special  rules”  already  in 
force  will  have  a very  beneficial  effect.  The  Committee 
further  deprecate  the  practice  of  allowing  persons  to 
be  employed  in  galleries  above  departments  where 
fumes  may  arise,  and  suggest  that  some  means  should 
be  taken  whereby  in  the  boxing  departments,  matches 
becoming  ignited  may  be  rapidly  extinguished.  The 
following  are  the  alterations  or  additions  deemed 
necessary  with  regard  (o  the  special  rules.  The  first 
the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  are  unaltered.  Tho 
regulations  referring  to  the  processes  of  “mixing” 
“dipping”  and  “drying”  m the  second  and  sixth 
rales  are  also  to  apply  to  the  process  of  “boxing.” 

The  following  new  rules  as  to  the  “Duties  of  Occu- 
piers ” are  submitted : (a.)  “ After  the  31st  uay  of 
“ December  1893,  it  shall  rot  be  lawful  to  carry  on 
“ a lucifer  match  factory,  where  yellow  or  white 
“ phosphorus  is  used,  unless  such  factory  is  certified 
“ by  an  inspector  to  be  in  conformity  ” with  the  re- 
vised special  rules,  (b.)  “Occupiers  shall  provide 
“ efficient  means,  both  natural  and  mechanical,  for 
“ thorough  ventilation  in  the  mixing,  dipping,  drying, 

“ and  boxing  departments.”  (c.)  “ They  shall  provide 
“ in  the  boxing  departments  efficient  means  whereby 
‘ 1 matches  becoming  ignited  can  readily  be  extinguished. 

“ For  this  purpose  vessels  of  water,  one  to  every  two 
“ workers,  or  pieces  of  wet  flannel,  one  for  each 
“ worker,  are  recommended.”  It  was  observed  that 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Committee  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  that  a 


« P-23.  (J)  pp. 28-8. 


(l)  Chief  Factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1892,  p.  31. 
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register  should  be  kept  with  the  names,  addresses.  &c., 
of  persons  employed  in  all  dangerous  departments. 
This  register  was  desired  by  the  majority,  so  as  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  outside  information  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  necrosis.  Alternative  rules  are  therefore 
submitted,  (d.)  “ They  shall  arrange  for  an  examiuii- 
“ tion  of  the  workers  at  the  factory  to  bo  made  at  least 
“ once  a month  by  a certifying  surgeon,  who  shall 
“ have  power  to  order  temporary  suspension  or  total 
“ change  of  work  for  any  person  showing  symptoms  of 
“ incipient  necrosis.  A register  in  a prescribed  form 
“ shall  be  kept  in  which  the  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter 
“ the  dates  and  results  of  his  visit,”  or,  (cl.)  “ They 
“ shall  cause  an  examination  of  the  workers  at  the 
“ factory  to  be  made  at  least  once  a mouth  by  a 
“ certifying  surgeon  who  shall  have  power  so  order 
“ temporary  suspension  or  total  chauge  of  work  for 
“ any  person  showing  symptoms  of  incipients  necrosis. 
“ The  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter  the  date  and 
“ result  of  each  visit  in  the  prescribed  register,  which 
“ shall  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  workers 
“ in  the  mixing,  dipping,  drying,  and  boxing  depart- 
“ raents,  with  the  date  of  their  commencing  and 
“ leaving  employment  in  that  factory.”  The  following 
rules  “ as  to  persons  employed  ” are  also  submitted  : 
(e.)  “ Every  person  employed  in  the  mixing,  dipping, 
“ drying,  or  boxing  departments  shall  carefully  wash 
“ his  or  her  hands  and  face  before  meals  and  before 
“ leaving  the  works.”  (/.)  “In  all  cases  where,  the 
“ co-operation  of  the  workers  is  required  for  carrying 
“ out  the  foregoing  rules,  and  where  such  co-operation 
“ is  not  given,  the  workers  shall  be  held  liable  iu 
“ accordance  with  the  "Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
“ 1891,  section  9,  which  runs  as  follows: — If  any 
“ person  who  is  bound  to  observe  any  special  rules 
“ established  for  any  factory  or  workshop  under  this 
“ Act  in  contravention  of,  or  fails  to  comply  with 
“ any  such  special  rale,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
“ conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding  two  pounds.” 

743.  Some  of  the  male  nail  and  chain  and  nut  and 
bolt  makers  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
objected  strongly  to  the  employment  of  women  in  their 
trade  which  they  contended  was  both  unsuitable  in 
itself  and  injurious  to  their  health.  Not  only  was  it 
stated  that  the  work  had  a demoralising  effect  upon 
the  women  in  the  home,  and  also,  tempted  the  men 
to  he  idle,  but.  as  it  was  of  the  nature  of  “ blacksmith’s 
work,”  it  required  a physical  effort  which  was  liable  to 
lead  to  serious  overstrain.  The  secretary  of  the  Spike  N ail 
Makers’  Association  in  Worcester  specially  desired  “to 
“ call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  very  hard 
“ labour  that  females  have  to  do  and  the  injury  that  it 
“ hns  upon  their  system.  It  is  a ruin  to  a great  many 
“ of  them.”(l)  Women  usually  work  in  domestic  work- 
shops, where  they  are  under  no  legal  limitation  with 
regard  to  hours.  The  demand  made  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  married  women  and  the 
restriction  of  the  work  of  other  women  and  girls  to  the 
lighter  kinds  is  treated  under  the  head  “Inspection 
and  Legislation  relating  thereto.”  One  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  subsequently  spent  three  days 
investigating  the  conditions  of  women’s  employment 
in  the  nail  and  chain  making  district  with  especial 
reference  to  the  points  raised  oy  the  men.  Her  views 
on  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  married  women  upon 
the  health  and  home  are  dealt  with  under  another  head. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  health 
of  the  women  generally,  her  conclusions  are  as  follows. 
The  opinions  of  the  medical  men  of  the  district  were 
found  to  he  extremely  divergent.  The  unmarried 
women  looked  in  some  cases  very  worn  and  thin,  hut 
no  complaints  of  overwork  were  received,  the  cry  was 
rather  on  all  hands  that  there  was  not  enough  to  do. 
The  “ local  people  ” who  were  consulted  agreed  that 
the  only  danger  to  health  was  in  working  the  “ Oliver,” 
i.e.,  treadle,  to  cut  cold  iron  and  in  heading  big  nails 
and  making  big  rivets.  Poor  food  and  constitutional 
weakness  rather  than  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work 
were  stated  to  account  for  the  worst  cases  of  un- 
healthy appearance  that  were  observed.  No  corrobo- 
rative evidence  was  found  of  the  men’s  representation 
that  excessive  hours  were  worked  in  factories,  or 
by  the  women  and  children  in  domestic  workshops,  nor 
of  the  statement  that  violence  was  used  to  compel  the 
wife  to  work,  though  their  contention  with  regard 
to  the  disastrous  effects  on  young  children  and  the 
home  life  generally  were  amply  proved.  The  extreme 
unsuitable  ness  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  women  while 
at  work  was. also  commented  on. (s) 


741.  ( (.)  The  most  numerous  class  of  accidents  iu  the  Cf  tu  (*.)"] 
industries  which  women  arc  employed  arc  those  caused  Accidents, 
by  flying  shuttles  in  the  weaving  departments  of  the  fy>aCci'‘ses 
woollen,  cotton,  jute,  aud  linen  trades.  These  are  dents. 
sometimes  slight,  but  frequently  result  in  loss  of  sight 
and  occasionally  even  in  death.  A weaver  at  Bradford 
is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners, 
who  diod  within  24  hours  of  u blow  upon  the  head  from 
a shuttle.  Owing  to  the  greater  speed  of  the  looms 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  accidents  of  this  nature 
arc  stated  to  be  more  frequent  there  than  in  the  textile 
districts  of  the  West  of  England  and  Scotland.!1)  In 
the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  also,  though  occasional  cases 
of  loss  of  sight  are  reported,  accidents  from  this  cause 
are  infrequent  owing  to  the  use  of  guards.  Several 
serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  jute  trade  of 
London.  Among  t hem  is  the  case  of  a girl  decapitated 
by  a “ flying  strand."  The  Secretary  of  the  East 
London  Hope  Workers'  Union  Btated  before  the 
Commission  that  another  girl  who  was  struck  by  a holt 
from  a machine  and  fell  down  fainting,  was  left  lying 
where  she  fell  for  over  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a doctor  was  sent  for,  but  when  he  arrived  the 
girl  was  dead.(-)  The  belts  that  work  the  machines  in 
this  trade  are  also  stated  to  be  liable  to  come  down  and 
cut  the  heads  of  the  girls  working  helow. 

Accidents  caused  by  cleaning  machinery  while  in 
motion  are  reported  from  Yorkshire  by  male  weavers 
before  the  Commission,  and  by  witnesses  examined  in 
Scotland,  f)  This  practice  is  illegal  and  in  most  of  the 
mills  visited  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  there  is  a 
notice  posted  up  prohibiting  it,  but  the  women  complain 
that  they  are  practically  obliged  to  do  it-  as  the  time 
allowed  on  Saturdays  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  [he 
machines  in  proper  order.  Small  accidents  due  to  this 
cause  are*  constantly  occurring,  and  one  gild  was 
mentioned  who  lost  her  hand  by  it.  A similar  kind  of 
accident  occurs  sometimes  in  the  process  of  willeying. 
which  is  sometimes  performed  by  women.  The  willey. 
which  is  filled  with  spikes,  is  revolving  while  they  are 
taking  the  wool  out  of  it,  anil  their  hands  arc  thus  liable  to 
be  caught..  The  Leeds  Willeyers’  and  Fettlers' Union  has 
passed  a resolution  disapproving  of  the  employment  of 
women  for  this  operation  on  account  of  its  dangerous 
character.(4)  In  the  pen  trade  of  Birmingham  a'  large 
number  of  accidents.usualiy  the  loss  of  a fingcr.are  caused 
by  steam  stamps  and  presses.  These  are  stated  to  be 
nearly  always  due  lo  the  carelessness  of  the  workers.f) 

This  is  also  the  ease  with  some  accidents  that  have 
occurred  in  n London  lam-dry,  but  the  "Lady  Sub- 
Commissioner  adds  that  “there  seems  no  reason  why 
“ the  laundry  proprietors  should  not  bo  under  the  same 
“ obligations  to  report  them  as  arc  imposed  on 
“ employers  who  arc  under  ihe  Factory  Acts. 

Accidents  at  Birmingham  are  also  sometimes  caused 
by  the  flying  of  emery  wheels,  One  fatal  one  is 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  (7)  In  the  mineral  water  trade 
accidents  occur  frequently  from  the  bursting  of  bottles 
while  being  “ sighted  ” or  put  into  baskets. (s)  These 
are  apt  to  cause  large  gashes  in  the  face,  and  sometimes 
injury  to  the  eyes  from  splinters  of  glass  getting  into 
them.  Two  girls  iu  London,  indeed,  had  each  lost  an 
eye  at  this  work,  and  another  had  lost  the  use  of  one 
aria  owing  to  the  severe  cuts  she  had  received.  The 
general  effect  of  the  accidents  in  this  trade  is,  however, 
rather  to  disfigure  than  to  incapacitate  the  workers. 

The  Factory  Act  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  report 
an  accident  unless  of  snch  a nature  as  to  prevont  the 
person  in  jured  by  it  from,  returning  to  her  work  in  the 
factory  or  workshop,  and  doing  five  hours  work  on  any 
day  during  the  next  three  days  after  its  occurrence. 

These  accidents,  therefore,  are  frequently  not  reported, 
though  “ by  them  a woman  may  be  disfigured  for  life.’’ 

In  the  confectionery  trade  accidents  are  sometimes 
caused  by  the  girls  slipping  while  carrying  heavy  trays 
of  boiling  jam  dowiistnirs.('‘) 

(b.)  The  question  arises,  how  far  these  accidents  are  (h.)  Ques- 
preventible,  and  how  far  due  to  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  the  work  performed.  With  regard  to  those  due  to  accident il. 
flying  shuttles,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  with  regard 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  that  two  tilings  tend  to  make 
accidents  specially  frequent  iu  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire — the  speed  at  which  the  looms  are  worked, 
and  the  absence  of  shuttle-guards.  The  question  of 
reducing  the  speed  was  nob  raised  at  all,  but  several 
opinions  were  offered  as  to  the  use  of  guards.  Those  most 
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[§  744  (5.)]  generally  in  use  are  the  “wing”  and  “bar”  guards 
The  wing  guard  is  a net  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  loom 
and  protects  from  the  commonest  form  of  accident,  i.e., 
injury  from  another  weaver’s  shuttle.  It  is  stated  that 
the  wing  guard  to  be  effective  should  extend  to  meet 
the  greatest  angle  at  which  the  shuttle  can  fly,  and  if 
the  loom  be  placed  between  others  it  should  be  guarded 
at  each  end.  It  is,  however,  no  protection  to  the  weaver 
from  her  own  shuttle.  The  bar  guard  extends  along  the 
course  of  the  shuttle  keeping  it  in  its  place.  (‘)  Some 
employers  deny  that  there  is  any  need  for  guards,  or 
that  they  would  be  any  use  if  adopted.  Others  recognise 
the  need,  but  complain  that  those  at  present  in  use  are 
so  imperfect  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  adopt  them.f*) 
On  the  other  hand  several  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were  of  opinion 
that  all  fast  looms,  at  any  rate,  should  be  fitted  with 
guards(3) ; and  in  two  firms  visited  by  one  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Oommissioners  the  employers  stated  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  those  they  had  adopted.  The 
patent  in  use  at  one  of  these  mills  was  “ Harriots  ” of 
Manchester  which  costs  from  2s.  to  2s.  9d.  per  loom.  At 
the  other  the  patent  known  as  “ Hahlo  Liebreieh  ” of 
Bradford  was  used.  The  cost  of  this  is  about  10s.  6d. 
per  loom.(4)  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  moreover  writes  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1891-2,  “In  the  course  of  my  visits  I have  met  with  a 
“ very  cheap,  moveable,  simple,  and  efficient  shnttle- 
“ guard  which  requires  little  trouble  to  fix  aud  keep  in 
“ order,  and  can  he  used  safely  with  the  steel  roller- 
“ temples  which  render  the  stiff  or  fixed  bar  guards 
“ dangerous.  It  can  be  fixed  for  a cost  of  about  2s. 
“ and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Timothy  Yates,  33, 
“ Victoria  Street,  London  Road,  Preston,  who  is  in  the 
“ employ  of  Messrs.  Swainson  aud  Birley,  Fishwiclc 
“ Mills,  Preston,  where  it  is  used  as  well  as  at  other 
“ factories  in  the  town.”  Some  employers,  again, 
allege  that  guards  of  any  sort  are  disliked  by  the  opera- 
tives, who  find  that  they  impede  their  work.(6)  This 
was  contradicted  both  by  a witness  before  the  Commis- 
sion, representing  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Weavers’  Association,  and  by  witnesses  examined  by 
one  of  the  Lady  Snh-Commissioners  in  Lancashire-!8) 
Here  it  was  stated  that  the  women  had  at  first  objected 
to  the  use  of  guards,  but  had  soon  got  over  their  pre- 
judice. Where,  however,  such  objections  do  exist  they 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  as  in 
some  mills  in  the  West  of  England  the  weavers  are  made 
to  pay  for  the  appliances  introduced-!?)  The  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  where  guards  are  in  use  the 
injuries  from  flying  shuttles  are  less  frequent  and  less 
severe ; and  their  adoption  is,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mended bytheauthorities  of  theBradfordEyeHospital.!8) 
With  regard  to  the  practice  of  cleaning  machinery  while 
inmotion,  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  statesthat 
she  has  questioned  numerous  employers  on  the  subject 
and  has  “ always  met  with  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
“ approbation,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  entire 
“ ignorance  regarding  it.”!8)  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  accidents  from  this  cause  might  be  prevented  if 
sufficient  time  were  allowed  for  cleaning  the  machines 
when  not  in  motion,  and  if  the  operatives  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  clean  them  at  any  other  time.  The 
“ flying  ” of  emery  wheels  appears  to  be  exclusively  due 
to  the  excessive  speed  at  which  they  are  run.  One  of 
H.M.  Inspectors,  Mr.  S.  H.  Knyvett,  suggests,  there- 
fore, that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  ascertaining 
the  speed  at  which  individual  wheels  might  be  safely 
run.  He  recommends  that  “it  should  be  requisite  for 
“ manufacturers  to  have  and  to  produce  for  inspection 
“ a register  or  paper  setting  forth  the  speeds  up  to 
“ which  the  wheels  they  use  are  guaranteed  as  being 
“ safe  by  the  makers,”  and  further  that  “ the  inspector 
“ should  he  supplied  with  an  instrument  to  test  the 
“ speed  at  the  time  of  his  visit.”!1")  It  would  appear 
that  accidents  in  mineral  water  works  may  he  lessened 
by  the  use  of  wire  masks  and  spectacles  ; but  it  is  stated 
that  these  are  very  reluctantly  worn  by  the  girls.  In 
one  factory  thick  woollen  arm-protectors  were  given  out 
to  the  workers,  but  within  a week  all  but  one  had  been 
taken  away  to  use  as  floor-cloths.  In  another  factory, 
however,  in  South  London,  the  girls  were  compelled,  on 
pain  of  dismissal,  to  wear  both  these  armlets  and 
masks.!11)  Whether  these  accidents  can  bo  altogether 
prevented  seems  doubtful.  A witness  told  one  of  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  that  they  were  really  due  to 
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carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  knocking  the  rt  74i 
bottles  together;  but  as  the  Lady  Sub- Commissioner  ^ 

adds,  “ any  ordinary  girl  holding  up  bottles  for  10  hours 
“ would  be  sure  to  let  them  knock  together.”!1)  A 
witness  before  the  Commission,  indeed,  stated  that  in 
one  room  in  a London  factory  they  “expect”  six 
accidents  of  this  kind  a day.(2)  In  connexion  with  the 
accidents  met  with  by  girls  obliged  to  carry  heavy  trays 
of  jam,  it  was  noted  that  an  excellent  plan  is  in  practice 
at  Aintree.  The  floors  are  interlaced  with  tram  lines, 
along  which  small  trucks  with  trays  of  jam-pots  are 
rolled  to  and  from  the  shelves.  The  trays  for  the  pots 
are  small,  constructed  to  hold  nine  2-lb.  jars,  and  the 
girls  only  have  to  put  those  trays  into  the  trucks  and 
then  take  them  off  and  pub  them  on  to  the  shelves  in  the 
cooling- room.(3) 

(c.)  Several  complaints  were  made  by  witnesses  with  (<?.)  Em. 
regard  to  compensation  for  accidents  under  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act.  The  secretary  of  the  East  Act.  v 
London  Rope  Workers’  Union,  Mrs.  Hicks,  quoted  the 
case  of  a woman  in  a jute  factory  whose  arm  was  caught 
in  a machine  adjoining  her  own,  and  fractured  in  two 
places.  It  was  asserted  that  the  employer  in  this  case 
knew  the  machines  were  too  close,  as  they  had  been 
moved  since  the  visit  of  the  inspector.  She  went  to 
the  hospital,  and  when  she  came  out  and  asked  for  her 
wages  was  told  that  they  bad  been  stopped.  She  then 
asked  for  work  in  the  mill,  aud  was  given  such  odd 
jobs  as  she  could  do  with  one  arm.  earning  about  3s.  a 
week.  This  lasted  for  several  weeks,  till  erysipelas 
set  in  and  she  had  to  give  up  work.  “ The  employer,” 
said  Mrs.  Hicks,  “ had  kept  the  woman  idling  about 
“ in  the  place  thinking  she  was  going  to  be  compen- 
“ sated,”  but  on  her  application  for  compensation  under 
the  Act  she  was  told  that  the  time  had  passed  at 
which  she  could  apply.  Mrs.  Hicks  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  time  during  which  applications 
might  be  made  should  be  extended  to  a more  lengthy 
period.  She  considered  further  that  “ the  employers 
“ should  be  liable  for  the  injuries  to  their  employees 
“ when  the  accident  happens  through  no  fault  of  the 
“ girls  themselves.”  The  undoubted  obligation  of 
employers  to  compensate  in  such  cases  is  evaded,  she 
explained,  by  the  device  of  sending  them  to  the  office 
of  the  Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Society.  Here, 
while  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  they  are 
cross-examined,  “ and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are 
“ got  to  admit  that  if  they  had  been  a little  more 
“ careful  the  accident  would  not  have  happened.”!4) 

They  are  then  told  it  is  their  own  fault  and  that  there 
is  no  compensation.  Another  grievance  is  connected 
with  sub-section  1 of  section  1,  which  provides  com- 
pensation for  injury  caused  by  a “ defective  ” machine. 

If  a machine  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  i.e.,  if  it  is  as 
originally  made  by  the  manufacturer,  however  dan- 
gerous it  may  be,  it  is  not  “ defective  ” as  the  word 
is  used  in  this  section.  The  consequence  is,  that 
even  unnecessarily  dangerous  machinery  may  be 
used,  and  "if  a girl  loses  her  life  and  the  machine  is 
“ perfect,  there  is  no  recompense. ”(s)  There  appears 
to  be  a strong  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  women 
workers  to  bring  an  actiou  against  an  employer  under 
this  Act.  Mr.  Williamson  of  Dundee  complains  that 
“ the  difficulty  is  to  get  these  women  to  appear  ; thoy 
“ will  not  appear  before  the  sheriff  on  their  own  behalf. 

“ They  are  as  much  afraid  of  being  in  the  court  as 
“ plain  tiff  as  they  are  of  being  there  as  defendant.”!8) 

Mrs.  Hicks  also  states  that  their  Union  has  only  taken 
up  one  case,  as  frequently  the  women  go  to  work  rather 
than  lose  their  time  or  their  employment.!7)  The  case 
of  a girl  who  had  lost  half  her  hand  and  had  previously 
been  induced  to  admit  that  the  accident  might  have 
been  her  own  fault,  was,  however,  taken  up  by  her 
friends,  and  30Z.  compensation  was  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parents  of  the  girl  mentioned  above, 
who  was  decapitated,  and  in  whose  case  no  action  was 
brought,  received  only  lOZ.f) 


B.  UNHEALTHY  CONDITIONS  IN  ORDINARY 
EMPLOYMENTS. 

745.  (ft.)  A grievance  brought  forward  in  somo  parts 
of  the  textile  industries  is  the  absence  of  any  cloak-  01^mary 
rooms  where  the  clothes  of  the  operatives  can  be  dried  cmufori  rt 
if  they  are  wet  on  arrival,  or  placed  daring  work  ?°j 
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[§  745  (a.)3 


hours  to  prevent  their  getting  damp  by  the  process  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Thus  it  was  stated  that  the 
clothes  of  the  weavers  in  Lancashire  usually  hung  in  the 
damp  weaving  sheds  on  the  walls,  which  were  damp  if 
not  wet  owing  to  the  high  temperature  necessary  for 
the  “steaming  ” process. (‘)  In  the  centre  of  the  jute 
and  linen  industry  in  North  Scotland  the  workers 
complained  that  much  discomfort  frequently  arose  in 
mills  owing  to  the  absence  of  accommodation  where 
workers  could  hang  their  wraps  and  outer  garments. 
The  witnesses  in  question  stated  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  workers  have  to  leave  their  shawls,  &e., 
lying  about  in  corners  in  the  flats  where  they  work. 
In  wet  weather  special  discomfort  and  risk  to  health  is 
incurred,  as  the  clothes  which  have  been  taken  off  wet 
have  to  be  put  on  in  the  same  condition,  and  the 
workers,  fatigued  and  frequently  overheated  from  their 
work,  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  cold,  &c.(s)  In 
reference  to  the  point  the  Bev.  Henry  Williamson,  who 
represented  the  Dundee  and  District  Factoiy  Operatives’ 
Union,  said  that  he  thought  it  was  “ obvious  that  some 
“ provision  should  be  made  in  the  mills  and  factories  for 
“ women  hanging  up  their  outside  garments. ’’f) 
H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Osborn,  who  superintends  the 
cotton  cloth  factories,  refers  in  the  report  for  1892  to  a 
recommendation  he  had  made  as  far  back  as  1883  that 
the  outer  clothing  of  the  weavers  should  be  hung 
outside  the  weaving  shed,  in  order  to  he  free  from  dust 
and  moisture  during  the  hours  of  work.  He  further 
states : “ I am  more  satisfied  than  ever  that  the  absence 
“ of  drying  closets  or  cloak-rooms  is  a serious  defect  of 
“ mills  and  schools,  as  frequently  workers  and  children 
“ get  soaked  on  their  way  to  work  and  school,  and  have 
“ to  resume  their  cold  wet  clothing  to  return  home,  a 
“ most  fertile  source  of  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and 
“ chronic  colds,  and  provocative  of  phthisis  and  other 
" lung  affections.”  Messrs.  Greenwood,  of  Infirmary 
Mills,  Blackburn,  have,  ho  states,  for  several  years  had. 
a cloak-room  heated  with  steam  pipes  to  meet  this  want; 
and  it  has  been  used  and  valued  by  their  people. 

“ Each  person  has  his  own  hook  for  clothes,  and  the 
“ arrangement  answers  well,”  said  Dr.  Barwiss  in 
reference  t.o  this  mill.  Two  other  employers  in  the 
same  town  have  been  recently  induced  to  contrive  and 
fit  up  similar  cloak-rooms  for  their  weavers,  who  now 
find  their  shawls  and  outer  clothes  dry  and  warm  when 
they  leave  work.  “'It  is  to  be  hoped,”  adds  Mr. 
Osborn,  “that  this  example  will  spread.  Elaborate 
“ arrangements  are  not  necessary ; and  the  experience 
“ of  large  drying  rooms  shows  that  a steam  coil  at  one 
“ end  and  a fan  to  draw  the  hot  air  through,  will  dry 
“ clothes  far  more  rapidly  than  a range  of  steam  pipes ; 
“ so  that  where  space  is  small,  the  garments  could  be 
“ dried  in  batches  during  the  time  of  work  ; or,  in  some 
“ circumstances,  the  heat  over  the  bqiless  might  be 
“ drawn  through  a filtering  screen  of  cotton  wool  and 
“ be  made  available  for  the  purpose.”{‘)  On  the  other 
hand,  a representative  of  the  Employers'  Association  in 
the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  did  not  appear  to  think  that 
cloak-rooms  were  necessary,  and  doubted  whether  the 
operatives  would  use  them  if  provided.  Moreover,  “ in 
few  sheds  is  there  room  for  anything  of  the  sort.”  He 
suggested  that  a “ suitable  bag  ” in  which  to  hang  the 
clothes  on  the  wall  would  be  quite  sufficient.^5)  In  other 

S laces  the  demand  is  merely  for  some  place  in  which  to 
ang  the  outer  garments,  without  any  drying  apparatus. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  for  meals  and  dressing 
was  noticed  in  the  Welsh  iron,  tinplate,  tin  stamping, 
enamel,  and  slate  works,  and  in  the  collieries  and 
brickyards.  “ At  some  large  brickyards  ill  Wales, 
“ where  the  foreman  gave  the  girls  an  excellent 
“ character,  there  is  no  dressing-room,  and  the  girls 
“ roll  their  skirts  up  round  their  waists,  working  in  a 
“ short  petticoat,  and  let  them  down  again  for  the  walk 
“ home.  Their  comfort  would  he  increased  aud  the  de- 
“ sire  to  present  a decent  appearance  would  be  encour- 
“ aged  if  a shed  were  provided  where  they  might  take  off 
“ and  hang  up  their  outer  garments.  The  same  shed 
‘ ‘ might  be  used  as  a dining-room  for  those  who  do 
“ not  go  home  for  meals.”  0‘)  Various  instances  of 
model  factories  were  given  by  all  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners, where,  amongst  other  provisions  for  the 
comfort  of  the  women  workers,  admirable  cloak-rooms 
were  found.  In  the  Bristol  and  the  Bournevillo  cocoa  and 
chocolate  works,  it  was  noted  that  the  girls  keep  a dress 
at  the  factory  in  which  to  do  them  work.  “Every  girl 
“ changes  her  dress  before  going  home,  with  the 
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“ result  that  both  outside  and  inside  the  factory  she  [§7*5  (a.)]. 
“ is  neater  and  better  dressed  than  the  girls  in  any 
“ other  factory,  as  even  her  factory  dress  looks  well  as 
“ it  is  never  d"amp  or  muddy  from  being  worn  out-of- 
“ doors.”  In  the  Bourneville  works  near  Birmingham 
“ the  girls  change  their  boots  if  damp,  and  place  them 
“ on  racks  in  the  cloak-rooms  above  hot-water  pipes.  ”(') 

In  the  same  way  the  absence  of  dining-room  aud  pro-  Absence  of 
vision  for  getting  hot  water,  &c.,  was  ofteu  complained  rooms  and 
of  by  workers  in  factories.  Where  the  women  come  hot  water. 
from  a distance,  or  where  the  time  allowed  is  too  short 
for  them  to  go  home  for  dinner,  great  discomfort  is 
caused  by  the  absence  of  any  dining-rooms  or  any 
facilities  for  warming  the  food  or  tea  they  may  have 
brought  with  them.  As  by  the  Factory  Acts  they  are 
not  allowed  “ to  remain  in  a room  in  which  a manu- 
facturing process  or  handicraft  ” is  earned  on  daring 
meal  hours,  in  many  cases  their  only  resource  is  the 
streets.  At  a hosiery  factory  a strong  desire  was 
expressed  by  the  witnesses  to  have  a dining-room. 

They  stated  that  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
indoors  for  their  meals,  and  as  many  of  them  come  from 
a distance,  they  are  obliged  to  buy  food  every  day, 
which  they  state  is  more  expensive  than  bringing  their 
own  food.  At  another  hosiery  factory  the  workpeople 
cannot  obtain  hot  water  to  make  tea.  They  bring  their 
tea  in  bottles  at  dinner-time  and  endeavour  to  keep  it 
warm  till  tea-time  by  covering  it  with  their  work.f-) 

“ As  the  result  of  my  inquiries,”  says  one  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commiasioncrs,  “I  find  that  a matter  deserving 
“ the  attention  of  employers  is  the  desirability  of  pro- 
“ riding  accommodation  for  women  workers  during 
“ meal  hours.  For  this,  she  says,  there,  is  ‘urgent 
“ need  ’ in  the  factories  for  pottery  and  pipe  tnann- 
“ facture.at  Glasgow.  The  nature  of  the  work  induces 
“ overheating,  and  exposes  the  women  to  great  risk 
“ from  cold  in  lounging  about  the  gate  and  outside 
“ passages  as  many  of  them  do.  Many  women,”  she 
observed,  “ squatted  on  the  floor  in  some  of  the  work- 
“ shops  amidst  general  dirt  and  disorder.  Frequently 
“ too,  they  hang  about  with  the  men  workers  during 
“ meal  hours,  and  much  rough  talk,  I am  informed, 

“ goes  on.  This  point  was  strongly  urged  on  my 
“ attention  by  several  old  and  experienced  workers  of 
“ both  sexes,  ”(“)  The  same  grievance  is-  brought- 
forward  in  the  textile  industry  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  “Asa  matter  affecting  Iheir  health  many 
“ women  complain  of  the  absence  of  any  provision  by 
“ which  they  can  get  comfortable  meals.  In  the  majority 
“of  cases  iu  Yorkshire  they  are  obliged  to  drink  cold  tea 
“ for  breakfast,  made  overnight,  and  brought  to  the 
•*  mill  in  tin  cans.  As  a rule  they  cannot  warm  their 
“ dinner.”  In  Lancashire  “ hot  water  is  very  generally 
“ provided,  but  in  only  a small  number  of  cases  cau 
“ food  be  cooked.”  Of  the  mills  then  visited,  three 
had  dining-rooms  and  ono  had  a restaurant  attached. 

At  one  mill  in  Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire  hob  water  and 
milk  were  provided  free  of  charge,  and  attendants  were 
kept  who  made  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  for  the  women. 

Again,  at  a carpet  mill  at  Halifax,  a restaurant  and 
dining-room  was  supplied,  at  which  the  workers  obtain 
food  at  the  usual  prices  or  else  have  their  own  food 
heated  for  them  if  they  prefer  it.(')  Various  instances 
are  given  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  of  the 
ample  provision  that  certain  employers  in  different 
industries  have  made  for  the  comfort  of  their  women 
workers  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  the  Bourneville 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works  an  interesting  “ Dining 
Boom  Tariff”  is  given.  The  dining-room  i3  fitted 
with  seats,  with  hacks  reversible  into  tables,  and  the 
room  is  frequently  used  as  a lecture  hall.  Formerly 
hot  joints  wore  provided  from  the  kitchen,  hut  this 
practice  was  abandoned  because  “ all  the  girls  wanted 
the  best  cut.”  If  the  girls  want  hot  meat  they  can 
bring  it  and  have  it  cooked  for  them,  and  cold  moat 
and  different  kinds  of  pies  and  puddings  are  sold  to 
them  at  the  following  prices  :(5)  Ham,  oornod  beef 
or  tongue,  Id.  and  2d.  per  plate.  Eggs,  each  Id. 

Sausages,  each  Id.  Pork  pies,  per  quarter,  ljd.  Bacon, 
per  rasher,  Id.  Potatoes,  jd.  and  Id.  Pudding,  pies, 
and  tarts,  Id.  Butter,  cheese,  or  jam,  id.  Bread,  per 
slice,  id.  Buns,  each  id.  and  Id.  Cake,  per  slice  Jd. 
and  Id.  Tea  and  coffee,  per  3 pint,  Id.  Cocoa  essence, 
per  i pint,  id.  Milk,  per  J pint,  id.  Milk,  per  glass, 

\d.  Ginger  beer,  lemonade,  or  soda  water,  per  bottle, 

Id.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  in  season. 

(6.)  A witness  before  the  Commission,  commenting  (6.)  In 
on  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  actual  employment  of 
shop  assistants  and  barmaids,  attributes  it  iu  part  houses, 
“to  the  ‘living-in’  system,  the  arrangement  of  and  re- 

staurant 

(')pp.S5,M.  l*)p.l«H.  (»)  pp.  288-4.  (»)  pp.  101,117.  (s)  p.  54. 
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[§  745  (6.)j  “ meals,  sleeping  accommodation,  Ac.  ” (’)  It  is 
evident  that  this  system  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
health,  as  there  are  numerous  instances  of  establish- 
ments ■where  the  welfare  of  the  assistants  is  carefully 
and  successfully  studied.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  liable 
to  abuse,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners shows  that  where  this  is  the  case  the  results 
as  to  health  are  most  serious.  The  system  renders 
shop  • assistants  and  barmaids  in  a special  degree 
dependent  on  their  employers  for  provision  for  their 
comfort,  and  the  question  of  accommodation  thus 
becomes  in  their  case  one  of  peculiar  importance.  A 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  this  respect  was 
found  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  to  exist  in  many 
Food.  places,  especially  among  shop  assistants.  Frequent 
complaints  were  made  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  food  supplied,  and  of  the  short  time  allowed  for 
meals.  In  some  shops  the  food  is  stated  to  be 
insufficient,  in  others  it  is  badly  cooked  and  served,  in 
many  cases,  again,  the  monotony  of  the  diet  and  the 
want  of  any  fruit  or  green  vegetables  are  complained 
of.(!)  The  time  allowed  is  usually  very  short,  and  is, 
moreover,  lidble  to  interruption.  The  girls,  therefore, 
“ acquire  a habit  of  bolting  their  food  in  a remarkably 
short  time.”!3)  One  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners 
points  out  that  where  an  assistant  lives  in  “ there  is  no 
•*  solid  meal  in  the  evening  to  compensate  for  a_  light 
“ lunch,  and  those  who  try  to  eat  a good  dinner  in  the 
“ very  short  time  allowed  are  liable  to  indigestion. ”(') 
Under  this  system,  again,  the  intervals  between  meals 
are  sometimes  so  long  sis  to  directly  injure  the  health 
of  the  assistants.  Ah  extreme  case  of  this  occurred 
in  Scotland.  A girl,  for  whom  no  food  was  provided  in 
the  shop,  could  only  go  out  for  meals,  when  her 
employer,  a commercial  traveller,  was  at"  home  to 
relieve  her.  She  frequently  had  to  fast  all  day,  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  her  health 
breaking  clown. (“)  In  other  cases,  these  long  intervals 
without  food  foster  a habit  of  taking  stimulants,  or  of 
eating  unwholesome  food,  such  as  sweetstuff  and 
pastry,  f')  One  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners 
concludes  with  regard  to  tbis  point,  that  “ a meal  of 
“ nourishing  food  served  punctually  before  the  bar- 
“ maids  arc  tired  with  the  stress  of  the  day’s  work  is 
“ the  best  preventive  of  the  habit  of  taking  irregular 
“ stimulants. ’’f7)  This  plan,  it  may  be  noted, 

has  been  adopted  in  the  Aerated  Bread  Company’s 
depots,  and  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  and 
Living  no-  with  excellent  results  as  to  health.  Other  abuses 
't  1‘  peculiar  to  the  living-in  system  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  sleeping  accommodation  and  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  the  assistants  during  their 
leisure  hours.  In  this  respect  again,  conditions 
vary  very  much  from  shop  to  shop.  Barmaids  in 
many  cases  share  the  family  life  of  their  employers  j 
and  shop  assistants  frequently  have  large  and  well- 
furnished  rooms  which  they  are  allowed  to  make 
home-like  and  comfortable.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, the  space  and  provision  for  comfort  are  alike 
inadequate.  C)  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  in  those  establishments  in 
Wales  which  are  under  house-keepers.  In  Ireland, 
though  a few  cases  of  extreme  discomfort  are  met  with, 
the  shops  in  general  compare  favourably  as  to  air, 
light,  warmth,  &e.,  with  those  in  other  part3  of  she 
kingdom.  fJ)  Mr.  Shortt,  a barrister  - at  - law  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  stated  with  regard 
to  barmaids  that  they  are  “ generally  dissatisfied  with 
“ the  accommodation  and  food  provided  for  them  and 
“ with  the  general  surroundings  of  tho  life.”  The 
same  witness  asserted  further  that  the  arrangements 
of  tho  bedrooms,  Ac.,  are  ‘‘often  worse  than  unhealthy, 
“ rather  deadly,”  and  tho  sanitary  conditions  “posi- 
" tively  disgraceful These  strong  statements 
are  hardly  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioner  who  investigated  the  conditions  of 
employment  among  barmaids,  though  frequent  in- 
stances of  discomfort  and  of  unsatisfactory  accommo- 
dation were  quoted.  Among  shop  assistants,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  to  a largo  extent  justified  by 
the  reports.  Evidence  was  given  of  overcrowding, 
e.g.,  six  girls  wero  sleeping,  two  in  a bed,  in  one  small 
room.  One  of  these  girls  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor  who 
attended  her  attributed  her  illness  to  foul  air.(u)  The 
coldness,  bad  ventilation,  and  general  discomfort  of 
tho  rooms  are  subjects  of  very  frequent  complaint.  A 
shop  is  mentioned  in  Wales  where  no . sitting-room 


was  provided,  except  the  milliners’  workroom,  the  nsm 
bedrooms  were  wretched,  and  though  there  was  no  LS  ** 
bath-room  only  one  small  jug  of  hot  water  was  allowed 
in  a week.  A girl  in  this  establishment  was  stated  to 
he  leaving  her  situation  in  fear  of  permanent  ill-  ^eed  r 
health.  (')  In  view  of  these  considerations  several  inspection. 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners 
urged  the  desirability  of  sanitary  inspection  of  sleeping 
and  living  accommodation  provided  for  shop 
assistants. (-)  The  general  secretary  of  tbe  Scottish 
Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’  Union  in  particular  held 
that  this  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  tne  Shop  Hours 
Act,  and  further  that  women  inspectors  should  lie 
appointed  for  certain  classes  of  shops. (3)  One  of  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  points  out,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  of  such  inspection  would  be  very  great, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any  standard  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  Conditions  which  are  quite  bad 
enough  to  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  health  of 
the  assistants  would  sometimes  hardly  warrant  legis- 
lative interference.^) 

740.  (a.)  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that  Injurious 
the  hours  worked  by  both  shop  assistants  and  barmaids  cllects°f 
are  so  long  as  to  be  exceedingly  trying  to  the  health.  K?iva 
Numerous  instances  were  given  of  shops  in  London  (a.)  Shop 
and  the  provinces  where  the  hours  ranged  from  70  to  ass)i,tants 
74 ; in  Scotland  65  was  said  by  a witness  before  the  maids.'' 
Commission  to  be  the  minimum  ; Wales  was  found  by 
tbe  Ladv  Sub-Commissioners  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory district  in  this  respect,  the  hours  in  the  cases 
investigated  varying  between  51J  and  62i.(5)  Io  ia 
pointed  out  by  one  of  them  that  the  hours  of  shop 
assistants  compare  unfavourably  with  those  permitted 
in  industries  protected  by  the  Factory  Acts,  where  the 
limits  are  564  or  60  hours  ; and  sho  adds  that  “ the  idea 
“ that  a shop  assistant’s  work  is  less  arduous  than  that 
“ of  persons  in  factories  seems  to  be  erroneous. ”(fi) 

The  hours  of  barmaids  and  waitresses  vary  very  con- 
siderably, running  as  low  as  464  in  a few  cases,  and  as 
high  as  102  in  Scotland  and  105  in  England  in  others.  (“) 

One  witness  examined  before  tbe  Commission  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  “ a good  public-house  where 
the  women  only  worked  100  hours”  in  the  week, 
while  another  characterised  the  ordinary  hours  of 
barmaids  as  “ enormous. ’’f)  It  may  bo  noted  that  tbe 
Shop  Honrs  [Regulation  Act  only  limits  the  hours  of 
labour  of  children  and  young  persons.  A demand  is 
made  in  some  quarters  that  the  hours  of  adult  shop 
assistants  and  barmaids  should  be  also  regulated ; this 
subject  is  treated  later  on.  A large  amount  of  medical 
testimony  to  the  evil  effects  on  the  health  of  women, 
and  especially  of  young  and  undeveloped  girls,  was 
banded  in  to  the  Commission  or  elicited  by  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners.  This  evidence  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  the  injury  done,  and  mentions  numerous 
complaints  as  the  outcome  of  tbe  close  confinement 
and  the  strain  of  long  hours  worked  under  unfavour- 
able conditions.  Dr.  Service  of  Glasgow  writes, 

“ Prolonged  standing,  long  hours,  and  want  of  proper 
“ sanitary  accommodation  lead  to  ailments  affecting 
“ the  bladder,  bowels,  uterus,  nervous,  vascular  (blood) 

“ and  muscular  systems.  . . . The  nervous  system  is 
“ seriously  injured  by  the  undue  strain  that  is  put 
“ upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Facial  neuralgia. 

“ spinal  neuralgia,  and  headache  are  very  common 
“ complaints.  ...  Lung  troubles  are  frequently  seen. 

"...  Aneemia  will  be  found  in  the  majority  of  shop 
“ women.”  He  adds  further  that  “if  wo  look  at  tho 
“ children  of  women  who  have  worked  under  the  con- 
“ ditions  mentioned  the  evil  effects  are,  if  anythiug, 

“ more  pronounced.”(s)  Dr.  Ycllowlees,  of  the  Gart- 
navel  Asylum  considers  that  tho  mental  disorders 
observed  in  shop  girls  are  chiefly  traceable  to  bodily 
weakness  and  poverty  of  blood,  caused  by  confine- 
ment and  long  hours.  In  a list  of  cases  among 
barmaids  and  waitresses  given  by  a Sister  in  a London 
Hospital  as  treated  during  four  years,  antemia  takes  n 
prominent  place.(“’)  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioners’ 
investigations  amply  corroborated  these  statements. 
Headaohe,  indigestion,  varicose  veins,  and  swollen  feet 
from  tbe  continuous  standing,  or,  more  generally, 

“ bad  health,”  are  the  records  of  case  after  case.  One 
witness,  whose  evidence  was  regarded  as  “trust- 
worthy ” by  the  Lady  Sub- Commissioner  who  quotes 
it,  had  served  in  16  shops  in  London,  and  gave  as  the 
result  in  no  less  than  10  out  of  tho  16  cases  “ prostra- 
tion,” or  “ complete  prostration ; ” in  tho  other  six  the 
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[§  740(o.)]  effects  were  only  some  degrees  less  injurious.))  A 
shop  assistant  who  denied  having  suffered  herself,  and 
asserted  that  m her  situation  she  had.  found  many 
things  to  compensate  for  the  long  hours,  admitted  that 
delicate  girls  found  them  trying.)-)  At  a shop  in  the 
provinces  it  was  stated  that  in  summer  there  was 
• scarcely  a day  that  one  girl  or  other  was  not  ill ; ” 
they  got  so  worn  out  in  the  rush  that  they  were  “ much 
too  tired  to  be  able  to  enjoy  their  Sunday  holiday, 
or  to  do  anything  but  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning-.” 
In  another  shop  where  they  worked  13  hours  on  four 
days,  14$  on  one  day,  and  6 on  another  a girl  had 
recently  died  of  decline,  brought  on  by  overwork. (a) 
It  was  stated  that  in  Wales  the  long-continued  stress 
on  Saturday  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  casos  of 
breaking  down.)*)  And  though,  says  one  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Oomunssioners,  “ of  the  more  serious  consequences 
«.  ?■  ' themselves  later  on,  it  is  impossible  to 

obtain  direct  evideuce,  because,  when  seriously  ill,  the 
shop  assistants  return  to  their  homes,  which  are,  in 
‘ many  cases,  in  small  country  districts,”  yet  “ of  the 
immediate  effects,  such  as  headache,  backache,  and 
‘ °“?®r  results  of  indigestion  every  witness  "gave 
Smts  “ evidence.’ (a)  The  long-continued  standing  was 
brought  forward  on  almost  all  sides  as  one  of  the  worst 
circumstances  connected  with  the  occupations  of 
barmaids  and  shop  assistants.  The  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioner who  investigated  the  conditions  of  work  of 
barmaids  states,  however,  that  she  had  seen  counter 
seats  “ in  most  public-houses  and  restaurants  ” ; she 
was  of  opinion  that  “in  an  occupation  necessitating 
“ such  long  hours  it  is  particularly  important  that  seats 
‘ should  be  supplied  to  be  used  whenever  work  is  slack.” 
But  the  provision  of  seats  is  not  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary, for  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  evidence  where 
“seats  are  allowed,  but  the  girls  are  too  busy  to  use 
them,”  or  “ seats  allowed,  but  manager  does  not  like  the 
girls  to  use  them.”  It  is,  moreover,  remarked  that  “ a 
girl  maybe  far  more  tired  by  being  in  a bar  for  many 
“ hours,  even  if  there  are  seats  in  it,  than  by  standing 
“ a few  hours  with  the  prospect  of  complete  rest  at 
“ a fixed  time.”  Suoh  a complete  rest  (generally  one 
to  two  hours  in  the  afternoon)  is  given  in  many  places 
where  the  staff  kept  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  relays ; 
in  some  cases  the  barmaids  go  to  bed  for  a time.)0) 
With  regard  to  shop  assistants,  one  of  the  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioners  notes  shat,  “ In  many  cases  there  is  a 
“ terrible  strain  involved  on  the  women  owing  to  their 
“ being  kept  standing  all  tho  hours  they  are  engaged 
“ in  the  shop,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
“ that  most  serious  results  to  health  have  been  brought 
“ about  by  this.”)')  Seats  are  seldom  provided;  they 
wore  only  found  in  four  out  of  the  33  London  shops  of 
which  information  was  obtained,  and  in  three  out  of  63 
in  the  provinces. (s)  In  Scotland  the  workers  questioned 
were  without  exception  in  favour  of  their  compulsory 
provision,  though  they  regarded  the  retiring  room 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pollock,  secretary  of  tho  Scottish 
Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’  Union,  as  impracticable. 
The  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying 
sitting  accommodation  is  in  most  casos  the  want  of 
space ; the  absence  of  seats,  however,  is  equally 
noticeable  where  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.)'-1)  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  in  Wales  the  shop  assistants  did 
not  desire  seats  behind  the  counters,  though  they 
approved  of  them  in  show-rooms  and  places  whore  girls 
can  rest  for  five  minutes  when  at  leisure ; they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  “ short  hours  are  far  more 
needed  than  seats.”)10)  It  is  when  the  peculiarly  trying 
nature  of  the  work  is  home  in  mind  that  the  importance 
of  the  question  of  shorter  hours  is  most  clearly  seen. 
This  consideration  is  summarised  by  one  of  the  Lady 
Assistant  Commissioners  as  follows:  “The  constant 
“ supervision  of  the  shopwalker,  tho  patience  and 
“ politeness  to  bo  shown  to  the  most  trying  customers, 
“ the  difficulty  of  telling  the.  truth  about  the  goods 
“ without  incurring  tho  displeasure  of  the  managers, 
“ the  long  standing,  the  close  atmosphere,  oven  in  the 
“ well-ventilated  shops  when  crowded  with  customers, 
- “ the  short  time  for  meals,  the  care  inquired  to  keep 
“ thiugs  in  their  right  places,  aud  to  make  out  accounts 
‘ correctly,  the  long  evenings  with  gaslight,  and  the 
“ liabilitj'  to  dismissal  without  warning  or  explained 
“ reason,  all  tend  to  render  tho  occupation  of  the  shop 
“ assistants  most  trying  to  the  nerves  and  injurious  to 
“ health.”)") 

(6.)  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  investigated 
“ '••uulitions  of  labour  in  laundries  in  Acton  and 
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London  found  that  “ by  the  employers’  own  admission, 
very  long  hours  are  worked.”  As  already  shown  in 
section  2 (Honrs),  though  in  most  cases  the  total  hours 
per  week  did.  not  exceed  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
f a°tory  Acts  (i.c.,  60),  yet  in  consequence  of  the  way 
in  which  the  work  was  distributed,  the  daily  average 
was  usually  above  that  legal  limit.  The  fatiguing 
nature  of  the  work,  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  defective 
sanitation  so  often  found,  render  such  long  hours 
peculiarly  trying  to  the  health,  and  various  complaints 
on  this  score  were  brought  forward.)1)  But  the  recent 
report  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  the 
“ W omen’s  Protective  aud  Provident  League  at 
Glasgow  ” on  this  subject,  shows  that  with  regard  to 
hours  the  conditions  of  women’s  work  in  laundries  are 
considerably  worse  in  Scotland  than  in  the  London 
district  in  England.  In  very  few  of  the  50  laundries 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley, 
about  which  evideuce  was  taken,  was  the  weekly  total 
of  hours  as  low  as  60,  while  in  many  it  was  70, 
and  in  one  case  “ 80  to  92  hours,”  with  “ no 
regular  time  for  meals.”  Though  the  practice  of 
working  six  days  in  the  week  appeared  to  be  more 
common  than  in  England,  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  work  involves  in  some  cases  “ the  excessive  strain 
of  working  15,  16,  or  17  hours  in  one  or  several  days 
“ in  the  week,  and  in  exceptional  eases  19,  24,  and  37i 
hours  at  a stretch.”  Bitter  complaints  were  made 
by  many  laundresses.  They  stated  that  they  work  1 ill 
they  are  “ fit  to  drop,”  “ past  eating  or  thinking,” 
“ till  far  on  into  Sunday  morning  regular.”  “ Laundry 
work  is  slavery,  only  hard  work  early  aud  late,”  “ it 
was  killing  lots  of  them,”  “ the  long  hours  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  a great  strain.”  One  witness,  a girl 
of  18  years  of  age,  who  is  paid  a set  wage  of  6s.  a week, 
stated  that  on  a recent  occasion  she  and  other  women 
worked  from  8 a.m.  on  Friday  till  9.30  p.m.  on  the 
following  Saturday  (37.1  hours),  the  only  intervals  being 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  a little 
time  to  take  some  tea.  For  this  full-night  shift  she  was 
only  paid  Is.  extra.  Her  mothor  said  that  she  came 
home  in  a state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  was  uiiablo 
to  rise  from  her  bed  the  next  day.  Two  laundresses 
who  gave  evidence  stated  that  they  worked  79  to  80 
hours  a week,  not  counting  broken  time  after  10  p.m., 
with  no  regular  time  for  meals.  They  wore  “ paid  a set 
wage  of  12s.  and  13s.  per  week  respectively ; they  get 
“ nothing  for  their  overtime,  lmt  ‘ must  just  work  until 
the  work  is  done.’  . . . ‘ The  hours  are  murderous 
as  it  is.’  ’ Both  of  those  women  burst  into  tears  when 
telling  their  story,  and  said  they  had  thought  some- 
thing was  to  be  done  for  the  lauudries  a while  ago,  but 
they  had  “ given  up  hoping  now.”  Complaints  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  to  irregularity 
and  intemperance  amongst  workers,  which  was  attri- 
buted in  some  cases  to  the  trying  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  long  hours.)-)  Evidence  was  given,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  as  to  the  especially  injurious 
effects  of  these  excessive  hours  upon  the  health  of  the 
“ young  person.”  In  the  steam  laundries  in  tho  London 
district  it  was  pointed  out  that  children  and  young 
persons  arc  usually  working  at  tho  calenders,  which  is 
“the  hottest  part  of  the  place.”  “In  the  baud  laun- 
“ dries  the  proportion  of  young  persons  who  can  bo  so 
“ employed  is  much  less.  Children  who  have  neither 
the  sail  nor  the  strength  to  do  hand  work  can  lie  set 
at  once  to  put  plain  things  between  the  rollers  of  the 
“ machines,  and  to  take  them  out  on  tho  other  side. 
“ They  stand  the  whole  day  in  this  great  heat  for  hours, 
“ which  the  laundry  managers  themselves  say  are  longer 
“ than  those  allowed  to  adult  women  by  the  Factory 
“ Acts.”)1)  A witness  in  Scotland  stated  that  many 
young  girls  of  12  and  13  years  of  age  were  employed 
in  laundries  for  the  same  hours  as  the  adult  workers. 
Her  own  daughter,  a girl  of  12,  bail  suffered  so  seriously 
in  heallh  that  she  had  to  be  removed  from  tlic  work 
before  tho  year  was  out.  Another  witness  was  the 
“ message  girl”  in  a laundry  whore  80  hours  a week 
were  worked.  “ She  was  13  years  of  age,  and  some- 
“ times  worked  later  than  tho  adult  workers,  as  slie 
“ had  to  carry  home  the  work  they  finished.”  She  was 
described  as  " puny  and  sickly -looking,”  but  bright 
and  intelligent.” 

(c.)  The  grievance  of  excessive  hours  worked  by 
dressmakers,  milliners,  aud  other  makers  of  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  over- 
time. Apart  from  this,  however,  the  hours,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  and  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions already  described,  are  extremely  long,  especially 
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[§746  (c.)]  in  the  ease  of  the  “ young  person.”  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  “ young  person  ” is  anyone  under 
18  years  of  age;  she  may  be,  and  often  is,  a child  of!3or 
14,  who  has  passed  the  5th  standard.  “ While  men,”  says 
Mr.  Cramp,  one  of  H.M.  Superintending  Inspectors, 
“ who  work  about  nine  hours  a day,  are  agitating  for 
“ an  eight  hours’  day,  they  allow  their  wives,  sisters, 
“ and  daughters  to  work  12  hours,  less  1J  for  meals, 
“ and  for  two  months  in  the  year  for  14  hours,  less  2 
“ hours  for  meals.”!1)  These  are  the  hours  which  it  is 
permissible  to  work  in  a non-textile  factory  or  a work- 
shop, which  include  dressmakers’  and  milliners’  estab- 
lishments and  places  in  which  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  arc  made.  Unfortunately,  long  as  the  normal 
hoars  are,  the  permission  to  work  overtime  fer  two 
months  in  the  year  is  usually  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  that  a great  deal  of  illegal  overtime  also  is 
worked.  Very  strong  representations  are  made  by  them 
as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  this  upon  the  health  of  the 
women  and' girls,  more  especially  upon  the  “young 
Overtime  person.”  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bignold,  H.M. 
and  “ young  Inspector  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  who  gave 
persons."  evidence  before  the  Commission,  that  as  the  law  now 
stood  “ young  girls  between  13  and  18  are  allowed  to 
“ work  until  10  o’clock  at  night.”  “Much  of  the 
“ good,”  says  Mr.  Cramp,  “done  by  the  Factory  Act  is 
4 4 undone  by  allowing  delicate  women  and  girls  to  work 


“ from  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m.”(‘)  Mr.  Bignold  further  [§  740  (c  n 
auoted  a letter  he  had  received  from  an  inspector  at  J 

Glasgow,  who  stated  that  in  his  experience  the  system 
of  overtime  for  young  girls  “ worked  very  badly.”  The 
lot  of  dressmakers’  assistants  was  contrasted  with  that 
of  girls  who  worked  in  textile  factories  where  the  hours 
are  limited  to  56$  per  week,  and  where  overtime  is  not 
allowed.  “We  may  have  a girl  working  in  a cotton 
44  factory  who  is  home  from  her  work  at  half-past  five 
“ while  her  sister,  working  in  a dressmaker’s  or  a 
44  milliner’s  place,  under  worse  sanitary  conditions, 

44  does  not  get  home  till  past  10.”  The  unhealthy 
conditions  of  work  too  often  found  in  such  establish- 
ments, such  as  absence  of  warmth  and  fresh  air,  and 
the  practice  of  overcrowding,  have  been  alluded  to  under 
the  section  44  Ventilation.”  When  to  these  arc  added 
the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that 44  overtime  ” is  considered  “very 
injurious  to  health.”  The  late  walk  through  the 
crowded  streets  at  night  was  further  mentioned  as  44  not 
conducive  to  morality. ”(s)  “Our  ....  experience 
“ as  factory  inspectors,”  says  H.M.’s  Inspector  for  the 
Southampton  District,  “ goes  more  to  the  question  of 
“ physical  evil,  and  I have  seen  many  a girl  toiling 
“ away  in  a workroom,  where  the  gas  has  been  burning 
“ for  five  hours,  upon  whoso  face  it  did  not  want  the 
44  eye  of  a doctor  to  discover  the  traces  of  the  irre- 
44  mediablc  mischief  which  was  going  ou.”f) 


5.  INSPECTION  AND  LEGISLATION  RELATING  THERETO. 


Laundries. 


fcrence. 


QUESTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  REGULATIONS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  CERTAIN  EMPLOY- 
MENTS OR  CLASSES  OF  WORKERS. 


747.  The  insanitary  conditions  under  which  work  is 
often  carried  on  in  laundries,  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  excessive  hours  worked  in  some  districts  have 
already  been  shown. f)  Hence  arises  the  demand  in 
some  quarters  for  the  inclusion  of  laundries  under  the 
Factory  Acts.  Opinion  appears  to  be  much  divided  on 
the  subject.  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  in- 
vestigated the  condition  of  women’s  employment  in 
laundries  in  and  near  London  stated  that  44  the  results 
“ of  such  a limitation  are  so  very  problematic  that 
“ some  of  the  employers  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
“ whether  they  would  or  would  not  be  injured  by  such 
“ a restriction.”  Of  those  employers  who  had  formed 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  limitation  of  hours,  while  the 
laundresses  interviewed  were  about  equally  divided. 
Two  independent  investigations  into  the  question  of 
the  conditions  of  work  in  laundries  and  the  desirability 
of  their  inclusion  under  the  Factory  Acts  were  under- 
taken by  the  Women’s  Industrial  Defence  Committee, 
in  London,  and  by  the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provi- 
dent League  of  Glasgow,  in  that  and  other  largo  towns 
in  Scotland.  In  both  cases  very  definite  conclusions 
were  arrived  at,  though  unfortunately  they  were 
diametrically  opposite.  The  report  of  the  former  states 
that  tho  great  majority  of  the  employers  and  most  of 
the  laundresses,  especially  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
intelligent,  are  against  such  restriction  of  hours,  while 
that  of  the  latter  states  that  the  great  majority  of 
employers  and  almost  all  the  laundresses  are  in  favour 
of  it.  This  marked  diversity  of  opinion  may  be  in 
some  measure  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  the  worst 
conditions — especially  with  respect  to  excessive  hours — 
are  those  reported  from  Scotland.  The  opponents  of 
the  proposal  contend  that  such  restriction  is  imprac- 
ticable in  an  industry  in  which  demand  is  necessarily 
so  uncertain.  Further,  that  small  and  domestic 
laundries  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  fixed  limitation 
imposed  by  tbe  Factory  Acts  without  grave  economic 
results.  The  higher  prices,  it  is  urged,  necessitated 
by  the  shorter  hours  would  lead  to  loss  of  work  in  some 
cases,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  tbe  smaller 
laundries  in  others,  and  thus  great  hardship  would  be 
inflicted  upon  a certain  class  of  necessitous  laundresses. 
Finally,  it  is  contended  by  various  laundresses  that 
such  restriction  of  hours  is  an  unwarrantable  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberty.  As  one  laundress  in  Acton 
remarked,  if  she  wanted  to  leave  off  work  she  left  off, 
and  if  she  did  not  want  to  she  went  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  dislocation  of  the  trade 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  work  between  large 
and  small  laundries,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  apportioning 
the  work  within  fixed  hours,  would  be  only  temporary, 
anil  would  right  itself  in  time.  It  was,  moreover, 


(')  p.  18.  :<a)  See  supra,  pp.  513-14,  527. 


“ absolutely  necessary  ” for  the  State  to  put  a stop  to  the 
abuses  which  have  been  shown  to  exist.  The  inference 
from  the  arguments  of  tbe  advocates  of  this  step  is  that 
the  injury  to  tbe  health  of  the  workers  insulting  from 
the  excessive  hours  worked  under  unhealthy  conditions 
iu  many  plaoes  under  tlie  present  system  would  out- 
weigh  any  hardship  that  legislative  restrictions  might 
impose  upon  any  individuals  or  special  class  of 
workers. (')  Some  more  detailed  evidence  may  he 
given  on  these  points.  The  different  difficulties  Practical 
involved  in  the  limitation  of  hours  appear  to  apply  difficulties. 
to  different  classes  of  laundries.  For  instance,  the 
impossibility  of  restricting  the  hours  of  work  within 
fixed  limits  was  largely  brought  forward  by  those 
laundries  who  wash  for  clubs  and  hotels.  “ Many 
“ families  arrive  . . . . at  hotels  who  have  all  their 
44  linen  used  up  on  the  Continent  and  are  going  further 
“ at  once.  This  linen  can  only  remain  three  or  four 
“ hours  in  the  laundry,  and  has  to  be  done  whatever 
44  time  it  may  he,  and  people  cannot  carry  with  them 
“ sufficient  linen  to  prevent  this  ....  It  is  a peculiar 
“ trade  dependent  on  the  habits  and  caprice  of  indi- 
41  victuals.  44  Hotels  will  promise  anything  to  their 
enstomers  and  then  we  just  have  to  carry  it  out,”  said 
another  manager.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty  with  this  class  of  laundry.  Another  employer 
who  took  club  and  hotel  table  linen  said  the  only  effect 
that  a limitation  of  hours  would  have  was  that  hotels^ 

&c.  would  ho  compelled  to  keep  a sufficient  stock  of 
table  linen  for  emergencies,  f)  A witness  from  Scotland 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  adding,  that  it  would 
“ prevent  their  making  rash  promises  to  customers.” 

Two  hand  laundry  proprietors  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  change  also  said  that  th  e result  would  be  that  ladies 
would  have  to  have  more  linen,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
collected  when  the  clean  linen  was  taken  back.  It  was 
also  urged  that  many  laundries  were  short-handed. 

Tho  irregularity  of  the  women  themselves  was  brought 
forward  on  all  sides  as  a very  great  practical  difficulty. 

One  laundry  proprietor  said,  “ a limitation  of  hours  was 
“ quite  impracticable,  as  the  laundresses  could  never 
“ be  induced  to  come  punctually  in  the  morning.”!”) 

This  difficulty  was  especially  urged  in  the  ease  of  small 
or  shop  laundries,  the  women  preferred  to  work  long 
hours  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  and  then  have 
one  or  two  clear  days  for  their  domestic  duties.  _ This  _ 
was  particularly  the  case  in  England.  As  the  majority 
of  laundresses  are  married  women  they  often,  turn  to 
washing  for  a short  time  while  tbe  husband  is  sick  or  , 
out  of  work.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty 
of  legislative  restrictions  in  an  industry  in  which  the 
demand  for  work  as  well  as  the  supply  of  workers  is 
irregular  is  unusually  great.  Many  of  the  laundresses 
themselves,  it  is  stated,  would  greatly  resent  the 


(')  Chief  factory  Inspector’s  Annual  Report  for  1802, 
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SUMMARIES.— APPENDIX  III.,  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


[5  747.] 

Economic 

difficulties. 


Summary  of 
arguments. 


“^jetton  of  hours,  us  thoy  would  thereby  be 
TV °f  fheje  mouey  they  earn  ns  overtime.  (') 
it  is  also  contended  that  the  economic  effects  of  bring- 
mg  laundries  under  the  Factory  Acts  would  ho  to 
abolish  the  small  laundries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
large.  It  appeared  to  be  thought  that  the  limitation 
TKic  °rfX°Uld  be  Rurally  followed  by  a rise  in  prices. 
This  might.compel  the  poorer  class  of  customers  either 
to  give  their  work  to  people  washing  and  ironing  in 
their  own  homes  or  to  do  their  washing  at  home  them- 
selves.  Or  again  they  might  “send  their  small  easy 
things  to  steam  laundries,  where  they  could  be  done 
cheaply  by  machinery .(*)  The  proprietors  of  the  hand 
laundries  seemed  to  consider  it  doubtful  if  “ customers 
wonM  ever  pay  more  " “ Ladies  screwed  the  laundries 
down  dreadfully.  Another  witness,  howevor,  said,  “ if 
tl  rose,  probably  some  people  would  do  their 

„ }vashl,1.g  at  home,  but  those  wore  the  people  all  the 
laundries  could  most  easily  afford  to  lose.”!3)  It  was 
also  urged  by  the  Women’s  Industrial  Defence  Com- 
mittee that  the  restriction  of  hours  would  lead  to 
women  being  replaced  by  men,  and  an  extract  from  the 
census  returns  was  made  showing  that  the  number  of 
men  employed  m the  “ washing  and  bathing  service” 
was  increasing  largely.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears, 
from  tho  report  ot  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner,  and 
more  particularly  from  that  issued  by  tho  Women’s 
Protective  and  Provident  League  of  Glasgow, 
that  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  and  even  some 
q Jr®  ma“agers  of  sboP  ancl  private  laundries  in 
bcotiand  (where  the  feeling  in  favour  of  legislative 
restriction  of  hours  was  very  pronounced)  did  not 
anticipate  any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  pro- 
posed change,  “ if  all  laundries  are  made  alike.”  It 
was  stated  “that  the  public  might  feel  some  incon- 
venience to  begin  with,  but  would  probably  get 
educated  up  to  it.”  Another  proprietor  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  laundry  work  to  prevent 
the  restriction  of  hours  to  Factory  Act  limits.  The 
irregularity  of  the  workers  was  the  sole  difficulty. 
Again  it  was  stated  that  it  would  cqualse  tho  work  and 
“the  regular  hours  would  steady  the  women.”  With 
regard  to  the  contention  that  the  restrictions  would 
crush  the  small  laundries,  it  was  stated  that  “the 
‘f  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  trade  would 
“ adjust  itself  and  be  distributed  very  much  as  it  is  at 
present,  i.e.,  each  class  preserving  its  own  class  of 
“ customers.’’(4)  The  report  of  the  Women’s  Industrial 
‘ ‘ Defence  Committee  sums  up  its  case  against  the  legis- 
!fnVe  restr*c*i°n  °f  hours  worked  in  laundries  thus  : — 
“ On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  bringing 
“ all  laundries  under  the  Factory  Acts  would  crush 
out  the  small  laundries  and  concentrate  work  in  big 
“ buildings  ; this  would  mean  more  machinery,  men, 
“ and  lads,  and  fewer  women,  and  would  thus  take 
“ away  from  a large  class  of  necessitous  women  one 
“ °f  their  chief  resources.”  On  receipt  of  the  report, 
the  Committee  passed  the  following  resolution,  “ That 
“ while  admitting  the  desirability  of  protection  for 
“ children,  tho  Women’s  Industrial  Defence  Committee 
“ protest  emphatically  against  any  interference  with 
“ the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  womon  in  laundries,  being 
“ convinced  that  such  interference  would  deprive  a 
“ large  number  of  women  of  a means  of  honest  living.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  the  Women’s  Protec- 
tive and  Provident  League  at  Glasgow  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — “ That  the  conditions  of  women’s 
labour  in  public  laundries  of  this  and  other 
“ cities  of  Scotland,  disclosed  by  Miss  Irwin's 
“ report, . make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
“ laundries  should  be  brought  under  State  regu- 
“ lation  and  inspection;  that,  in  particular,  it  has 
“ been  shown  that  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
“ during  which  these  workers  are  forced  to  labour  is 
“ often  excessive,  and  that  the  evils  of  such  excess  are 
“ greatly  aggravated  by  the  irregularity  with  which 
“ the  work  is  distributed  between  different  days,  and 
“ especially  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  often  continued 
“ through  part  or  the  whole  of  Saturday  night ; that 
“ the  conditions  under  which  this  protracted  labour  is 
“ undergone  are  often  unhealthy,  the  laundries  often 
“ being  so  constructed  or  arranged  that  it  is  impos 
“ sible  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  to 
“ 86  degrees  or  upwards ; that  it  has  been  shown  by 
“ the  testimony  of  skilled  persons,  and  by  the  facts  of 
“ supply  and  demand,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
“ nature  of  the  business  to  make  these  evils,  and  par- 
“ ticularly  the  excessive  hours  of  labour,  necessary,  but 
“ that  individual  employers  in  competition  with  each 


League  of  Glasgow. 


1 other  are  altogether  unable  to  remedy  them  oven  [§  747.] 
when  they  arc  willing ; that,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
“ of  fhe. Women’s  Protective  and  Provident  League, 

“ there  is  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  laundries 
“ should,  without  delay,  be  brought  under  the  Factory 
“ and  Workshop  Acts  with  a view  to  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  securing  of  healthy 
“ conditions  in  the  buildings  in  which  tho  work  is 
carried  on.”  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  as 
laundry  work  was  so  peculiar,  both  as  regards  its  special 
requirements  and  the  character  of  the  workers,  it 
would  . require  greater  elasticity  than  is  allowed  by  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  Factory  Acts.  But  it  also  seemed 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  middle  course  between 
bringing  it  under  the  hard-and-fast,  lines  that  were 
designed  to  meet  quite  different  conditions,  and  leaving 
it  in  its  present  unregulated  state,  where  abuses 
such  as  those  described  in  the  Scotch  report  arc 
unchecked.  For  instance,  one  of  tho  objections 
to  the  limitation  of  hours  under  the  Factory  Act 
appeared  to  refer  quite  as  much  to  the  limitation  of 
the  actual  hours  between  which  work  might  be  carried 
on  as  to  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  the  hours 
themselves.  The  great  difficulty  brought  forward  in 
many  cases  was  the  irregularity  and  unpunetuality  of 
the  women,  who,  being  in  most  cases  manned,  have  their 
domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  before  leaving  home.  As  the 
evil  complained  of  is  rather  the  length  of  hours  than  the 
time  during  .which  the  work  is  done,  it  appeared  that  this 
objection  might  possibly  be  met  by  according  a greater 
license  in  the  case  of  laundries  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  work  may  be  legally  performed.  But  whether 
or  no  any  restriction  of  hours  is  advisable,  the  evidence 
afforded  no  reason  why  laundries  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  factories  and  workshops  with  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  machinery  in  those  places  where  it 
is  used.  It  was  shown  in  the  section  Ventilation(') 
how  great  is  the  necessity  in  many  places.  As  things 
stand,  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1891  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  power  to  send  an  inspector  to  any  laundry 
where  he  has  reason  to  believe  any  sanitary  abuse 
exists.  But  unless  a definite  complaint  from  a par- 
ticular place  is  made,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  laundries  are  inspected  at  all. 

The  machinery  in  steam  laundries  is  not  at  present 
under  inspection,  although  it  is  in  some  cases  “ dan- 
gerously crowded.”  An  employer  who  was  advocating 
its  inspection  seemed  quite  unaware  that  this  was  the 
case  in  his  own' laundry. f-) 

748.  The  very  trying*  nature  of  the  work  of  the  shop  Sk°P  as,'s- 
assistant,  and  the  serious  effect  of  the  long  hours  on  aQts‘ 
the  health,  have  already  been  described,  f)  Various 
proposals  for  State  interference  are  urged.  At  present, 
by  the  Shop  Hours’  Regulation  Act,  1886,  which  applies 
also  to  public  houses  and  restaurants,  children  and 
young  persons  are  restricted  to  74  hours  a week,  inclu- 
sive of  an  undefined  interval  for  meals,  which  is  longer 
by  14  hours  than  the  time  that  may  legally  be  worked 
by  women  in  non-textile  factories.  Suggestions  are 
made  to  extond  this  Act  to  all  women,  and  again  to  all 
men  ; to  extend  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  all 
shops  where  assistants  are  employed;  to  subject  the 
living  and  sleeping  accommodation  to  inspection,  and 
to  promote  an  Early  Closing  or  Half- Holiday  Bill. 

Thus,  Mr.  Pollock,  secretary  to  the  Scotch  Shop- 
keepers’ and  Assistants'  Union,  advocated  considerable 
amendments  to  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  and  the  extension 
of  its  range  to  both  men  and  women,  with,  however, 
certain  arrangements  in  the  case  of  the  former  for 
working  longer  hours  on  special  occasions,  due  notice 
being  given  to  the  inspector.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Act  should  reduce  tho  limit  to  66  hours,  inclusive 
of  meal  times,  that  it  should  fix  a certain  length  of  day, 
provide  for  tho  inspection  of  the  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion of  shops,  and  the  appointment  of  women  inspectors, 
and  stipulate  for  an  hour  for  meals'  for  shop  assistants, 
and  that  the  whole  country  should  be  under  some 
inspector  whose  address  should  be  known  every  where.(4) 

But,  whatever  form  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
women  shop  assistants  might  take,  a fear  seems  to  be 
generally  felt  that  unless  the  hours  of  the  men  were 
similarly  restricted,  women  would  be  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage. Some  employers  did  not  anticipate  this 
result,  but  one  London  shop-keeper,  while  asserting 
that  his  assistants  did  not  work  more  than  74  hours 
a week,  said  that  should  the  hours  of  women  be  limited 
to  74,  he  should  dismiss  those  in  his  employ,  and  replace 
them  by  men.(5)  In  Scotland  the  feeling  among  women 
shop  assistants  is  reported  to  be,  ‘ ‘ that  any  limitation 

(!)  See  supra,  p.  51S.  (*)  p.  17.  (3)  See  supra,  pp.  sas-8.  1*}  p.  SIS. 

(*)  P-  4. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§748.]  “ 0f  working  hours  in  shops  which  is  not  applied 

‘ ‘ equally  to  men  and  women  would  be  injurious  to  the 
“ industrial  interests  of  the  latter. ’•'(')  The  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioner  who  collected  evidence  from  London 
shops  “received  a general  impression  that  the  men 
“ were  much  more  actively  discontented  with  their 
“ long  hours  than  the  women,  and  that,  were  a limita- 
“ tion  of  the  hours  of  the  latter  by  legislation  possible, 

“ the  men  would  of  their  own  initiative  be  induced  to 
“ secure  equally  short  hours  for  themselves.”  She 
adds,  however,  that  “ this  statement  only  applies  to  the 
“ drapery  business ; in  places  where  only  men  are 
“ employed,  with  the  exception  of  a few  women  as 
“ cashiers,  a limitation  of  the  hours  affecting  women 
“ only  might  easily  have  the  effect  of  driving  women 
“ out  of  employment,  unless  a very  decided  difference 
“ in  the  rate  of  payment  prevails.”!2)  A practical 
obstacle  urged  in  the  way  of  legislative  limitation  of 
hours  in  the  case  of  shop  assistants  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  enforcing  such  regulations  "owing  to  the 
“ great  difficulty  in  proving  that  assistants  had  been 
“ working  the  whole  time  the  shop  was  open,  and  also 
“ the  unwillingness  of  the  girls  to  give  evidence  against 
“ their  employers.”  Moreover,  a fear  was  expressed 
lest,  if  the  present  Shop  Hours’ Regulation  Act  were 
applied  to  women,  the  sanctioning  by  law  of  so  high  a 
limit  as  74  hours  should  encourage  employers  to  increase 
Inspection  their  hours  of  work  to  that  standard.!2)  With  regard 
ofUmmj  to  the  desire  sometimes  expressed  for  the  inspection  of 
accomnio-  the  living  and  sleeping  accommodation  of  both  shop 
dation.  assistants  and  barmaids,  tbe  Lady  Sub-Commissioner 
states  that  she  considers  that  “ the  difficulties  of  such 
“ inspection  would  be  very  great  owing  to  the  impossi- 
“ bility  of  fixing  any  standard  of  necessary  comfort  or 
“ cleanliness. ”{5)  That  the  standard  prevailing  in  many 
cases  is  extremely  low  has  been  shown  in  a previous 
section,  “ Lack  of  provision  for  health  and  comfort  of 
shop  assistants  and  barmaids.”  It  was  recognised 
that  this  doubtless  a point  in  which  very  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  would  necessarily  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector.  Still,  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  mere  fact  that  the  living  and 
sleeping  accommodation  was  subject  to  inspection,  and 
that  abuses  in  this  connection  could  be  reported,  and 
their  remedy  enforced,  would  not  do  mnch  towards  the 
Compul-  inauguration  of  a hotter  state  of  things.  An  Early 

Closing  and  Half  Holiday  Bill,  subject  to  local  option, 

is  favoured  by  tho  Scottish  Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’ 
Union.!  ’)  _ The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  made 
inquiries  in  Scotland  says,  “I  have  frequent  expres- 
“ sions  of  opinion  from  employers  that  they  would 
“ gladly  close  earlier  if  other  shops  in  their  trade  in  tho 
“ district  did  the  same.”  And  again,  “ The  consensus 
‘ 1 of  opinion  from  assistants  in  shops  which  keep  open 
“ af fcer  7 p.m . is  that  earlier  hours  will  never  be  obtained 
“ until  made  compulsory  by  law.”(s)  Several  shop- 
keopers  in  Ireland,  while  saying  that  they  could  not 
close  early  when  other  shops  kept  open,  were  of  opinioxi 
that  legislative  limitation  of  hours  would  not  injure  the 
trade. ('i  With  regard  to  the  half-holiday,  one  employer 
maintained  that  liis  assistants  preferred  to  oboose  their 
day  rather  than  have  it  fixed  definitely  for  one  and  all. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  unless  there 
was  a fixed  day  they  were  liable  to  lose  their  holiday.  (5) 
With  reference  to  barmaids,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
suggestion  was  made  before  the  Commission  in  favour 
of  tho  legislative  restriction  of  their  hours.(')  No 
evidence  on  this  point,  however,  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner,  who  subsequently 
investigated  the  conditions  of  labour  in  public  houses 
and  restaurants. 

- 749.  The  demand  for  further  legislative  restriction 

‘"kvnftori  °f  hours  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners,  &c., 
overtime.”  arises  chiefly,  as  has  been  already  shown,  from  the 
grievance  of  overtime.  Under  the  present  system 
dressmakers  maj'  legally  work  for  two  months  in 
the  year  from  8 in  the  morning  till  10  at  night. 
H.M.  Inspectors  urge  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers,  this  “ overtime  ” should  be  entirely  done  away 
with.  One  of  them  stated  before  the  Commission  that 
his  time  was  largely  taken  up  in  the  endeavour  to  keep 
overtime  in  check,  and  that  with  the  present  inadequate 
staff  of  inspectors,  it  was  impossible  for  this  “most 
important  duty”  to  be  adequately  performed.  He 
pointed  out  a “ grave  defect  ” in  the  existing  law,  by 
which  inspectors  are  only  apprised  of  the  fact  that  over- 
time is  being  worked  after  it  has  been  begun.  About 
nine-tenths  of  the  notices  of  overtime  “ come  from 
“ dress  and  millinery  and  mantle-making  establish- 
“ ments.”  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  work  could  and 
should  bo  all  done  with  in  tbe  12  hours,  “ it  only  wants 
0)  V-  280.  (-)]'•  4.  (»)  p.  8.  ( >)  pp.  315-317.  (»)  p.  286.  (*)  p.  8ffl. 
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a little  arrangement.”  Overtime  “has  immensely  [§7«i 
increased.”  “ I think  it  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  miglit  J 

“ be  stopped,  and  if  it  is  not  stopped  we  ought  to  have 
“ considerable  assistance  in  keeping  it  in  check.” 

Other  inspectors  referred  to  the  system  of  overtime  as 
“ pernicious,”  “ disgraceful,”  and  “iniquitous,”  and 
tbe  demand  was  made  for  the  concession  of  overtime 
to  be  reduced  to  the  “ lowest  possible  limits  ” and  to  be 
restricted  to  tbe  case  of  “ manufacture  of  perishable 
articles  of  food.”  (*) 


750.  The  question  of  the  length  of  hours  which  it  is  Excessive 
legally  permissible  for  the  “young  person  ” to  work  lias  llours 
been  constantly  brought  forward  in  the  evidence.  The  th°er“y  b,T 
case  of  tbe  young  person  has  never  been  treated  by  person””1 
itself,  and  consequently  great  anomalies  exist  with 
regard  to  the  hours  she  may  legally  work  in  different 
employments.  In  textile  and  non-textile  factories 
young  persons  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
women.  That  is  to  say,  they  may  work  56$  hours  in 
the  former  with  no  overtime,  and  60  hours  in  the  latter 
with  overtime  in  certain  specified  cases.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  overtime  in  non-textile  factories  and  work- 
shops that  some  of  the  chief  abuses  arise,  especially 
with  reference  to  dressmaking  and  clothing  establish- 
ments. Thus  a girl  between  the  age  of  13  or  14  and  18 
may,  “with  the  sanction  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
“ Act,  work  77$  hours  in  one  week,  less  meal  times.” 

Hence  by  legalising  overtime  for  young  persons,  they 
may  be  employed  from  8 in  tbe  morning  till  10  at 
night  for  five  days  a week  for  two  months  in  the  year. 

As  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  remarks,  “ If  eight  hours 
can  he  properly  considered  the  time  for  adult  males  to 
work,  how  can  it  be  right  to  allow  females  and  young 
persons  to  be  employed  for  14  hours  ?”  Another 
inspector  suggests  that  where  ‘ 1 the  absolute  necessity 
of  overtime  was  established,” — which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  bo  in  very  few  cases — the  age  of  the  “ young 

Eirson  ” should  he  raised  to  21  if  a girl,  and  16  if  a boy. 

o further  advocates  the  compulsory  medical  examina- 
tion of  all  such  “young  persons”  by  the  certifying 
surgeon  before  such  overtime  permission  is  granted. 

This,  he  remarks,  is  “far  more  reasonable.”  than  tho 
present  very  limited  requirement  for  certificates  of 
fitness  of  young  persons  in  certain  classes  of  factories 
before  they  are  allowed  to  work  the  ordinary  hours.  (2) 

The  only  other  cases  in  which  tho  hours  of  work  for  the 
young  person  are  legally  defined  arc  in  .the  Shop  Hours 
and  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts.  By  the  former 
young  persons  may  be  legally  employed  for  74  hours  a 
week.  This,  tho  general  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Shopkeepers  and  Assistants  remarks,  is  “too  long.  It 
“ should  not  be  more  than  66  hours,  including  meal 
“ hours.”  It  is  a common  occurrence,  he  states,  for 
“ message  girls”  to  be  sent  out  when  the  shop  closes, 
delivering  goods  after  9 o’clock  on  week  nights  and 
after  11  on  Saturdays.  (31  By  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act  the  hours  of  boys  working  below  ground,  and 
of  any  young  person  of  either  sex  working  above 
ground,  may  not  exceed  54  a week,  or  10  in  any  one 
day.  In  industries  which  are  not  covered  by  these  or 
by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  the  hours  of  labour 
of  young  persons  are  entirely  unregulated.  Thus  tho 
hours  worked  by  children  and  young  persons  in  laun- 
dries were  found  to  be  excessively  long.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  Scotland,  where  the  young 
persons  worked  not  only  as  long,  but  longer,  than  the 
adults,  as  they  often  had  to  take  the  linen  home  at 
night  after  the  work  was  done.(')  One  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  noticed  that  in  tbe  steam  laundries 
children  and  young  persons  were  working  at  the 
calenders,  which  is  the  hottest  part.  “ They  stand  the 
“ whole  day  in  this  great  heat,  for  hours  which  the 
“ laundry  managers  themselves  say  are  longer  than 
“ those  allowed  to  adult  women  by  tbe  Factory  Acfc.”(s) 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that  some  steps  are 
necessary  to  regulate  the  hours  of  all  young  persons. 

That  they  arc  in  most  cases  excessive  seemed  to  bo  a 
general  opinion,  and  many  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  who 
have  special  opportunities  of  observing  the  injurious 
results,  held  strong  views  on  the  subject.  (6)  It  could 
hardly  be  denied  that  a careful  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  young  persons  would  be  ultimately  an  economically 
sound  policy,  since  the  adult  worker  would  be  more 
efficient  if  she  had  not  been  overstrained  in  her  youtln 
Various  suggestions  were  thrown  out  upon  the  question 
of  restriction  of  hours.  One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Factories  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission 
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C§  760J  thf°pim?nith,at  ovcrtime  in  the  case  of  young 

g.ris  should  be  abolished.  This  would  leave  a normal 
f 12  *??urs  luoluding  ™eals,  with  a short 
Saturday.  If  “ overtime  ” were  thus  alisolutely 
toi  bidden  in  their  case,  it  appeared  that  the  chief  evil 
with  regard  to  the  excessive  hours  worked  by  the  large 
persons  employed  in  non-textile  fac- 
1yorkahoPS— and  especially  in  dressmaking  es- 
tablishments—would  he  to  some  degree  remedied.  But 
such  a step  would  not  cover  those  cases  where  the  hours 
arc  totally  unrestricted,  as  in  laundries,  or  those  in  which 
vlr  t U,'S  are  alreJad7  to°,  long-  os  in  shops.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  asserted  that  the  matter  could  hardly  be 
put  on  a satisfactory  footing  unless  a general  limit  were 
set  upon  the  hours  legally  permissible  to  any  youn 
whatever  industry.  (It  may  be  noted  that  the 
shortest  hours  that  are  legalised  in  the  case  of  young 
poisons  are  those  which  they  are  permitted  to  work  in 
textile  factories,  t.e.,  56$  per  week,  and  “above  gronnd  ” 
m coal  pits,  i.e.,  54  hours  per  week,  and  about  these  no 
complaints  are  made.)  ff,  again,  the  suggestion  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  were  adopted,  and  the  age  of  the 
young  person  so  protected  were  raised  to  21,  as  is  the 
case  .in  France,  the  benefit  arising  from  the  shorter 
hours  would  be  far-reaching.(')  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  remembered  that  unless  the  hours  of  boys  and 
girls  were  equally  restricted,  the  girl  might  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  seeking  employment.  A representative 
ol  tne  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was  of 
opinion  that  the  age  of  the  young  person  of 
both  sexes  should  be  raised  to  21.0  In  reference  to 
this  question  the  Warden  of  the  Women’s  University 
bettlemcnt  at  Southwark  states  that,  in  her  opinion, 
t , , om's  labour  of  girls  and  young  women  are 

too  long,  and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  shortened.”  “ If  these  classes,”  she 
adds,  were  efficiently  protected  for  a long  enough 
period,  say,  till  the  age  of  18  or  20,  they  would 
probably  be  able  subsequently  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, m which  case  State  interference  on  behalf  of 
women  would  be  unnecessary.” 

otthe  cm°-n  (“■)  '-The  question  of  the  restriction  or  prohibition 

pioyment  of  ot  “he  employment  of  married  women  in  dangerous  or 
women  unsuitable  employments  stands  apart  from  the  general 

I'i  'i  Tn  question.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  most  unhealthy 

industries,  e.tp,  white  lead  and  pottery  manufacture — 
recommendations  on  the  subject  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  Departmental  Committees  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labour  in  those  employ- 
ments.  _ The  report  on  the  potteries  states  that  “ it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  lead  may  provoke  mis- 
carriage when  a woman  is  pregnant,  and  likewise 
operates  prejudicially  on  the  unborn  child,  if  it 
survives  its  birth.  It  is  therefore  undesirable  for 
married  women  to  be  employed  in  processes  where 
lead  is  used.”(8)  The  report  on  white  lead  manu- 
facture advocates  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
any  woman  in  the  dangerous  processes, (J)  The  common 
custom  of  the  employment  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
boatmen  on  canal  boats  was  also  attacked  on  general 
grounds  by  various  representatives  of  that  industry, 
it  was  contended  with  great  force  that  the  rough  and 
heavy  nature  of  tho  work  rendered  it  extremely  “ un- 
suitable” for  women — “hard,”  “degrading,”  “dan- 
gerous,” wore  other  epithets  applied  in  this  connection 
—and  the  practice  of  women  climbing  up  the  lock  gates 
from  the  boat  was  quoted  as  a case  in  point.  The 
secretary  to  the  Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters’ 
Association  stated  that  women  and  children  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  “slow  boats,”  and  in  a “few 
cases  ” when  the  husbands  are  good  and  the  women  are 
not  required  “ to  do  the  real  work  of  navigating  the 
boat,  as  the  great  hulk  of  the  women  were,”  but  merely 
to  “assist  in  steering,”  to  look  after  the  cabins  and 
“ attend  to  the  meals,”  no  harm  was  done,  and  the 
family  was  able  to  keep  together  without  great 
expense.  0 But  more  often  the  provisions  of  the  Canal 
Boats  Act  were  openly  violated,  a far  larger  number  of 
persons  live  on  board  than  is  legally  permissible,  the 
children  practically  escape  all  education,  and  the  effect 
on  the  women  is  that  described  above.  Various 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission 
strongly  urged  that  the  Canal  Boats  Act  should  be 
extended,  and  that  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  on  the  boats  should  be  prohibited.0  Mr. 
George  Smith  of  Coalville,  however,  who  is  the  author 
of  various  works  on  the  canal  population,  while  fully 

(>)  Rroup  0.,  Minutes,  Yol.  I.,  Bignold,  10,10-t,  ltPiOli.  Foreign  Reports, 
Vo1- VI.  (France)  &c„  p.  100.  (*)  Group  A.,  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  p.  35. 

i ) Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  tlie  Conditions  of 
Labour  in  Potteries,  p.  8.  (*)  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
ou  tlie  Various' Lead  Industries.  0 Group  B„  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  Turner, 
81,88-04.  (“)  Group  B„  Digest,  Vol.  II„  pp.  00-3,115.  ) * . 
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recognising  all  tho  evils  resulting  from  the  present  [§  751  (<j.)J 
system,  did  not  wish  “ to  interfere  with  adult  female 
labour  bylaw.”  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
step  he  regarded  as  “ insurmountable.”  If,  however, 
the  employment  of  children  were  legally  prohibited, 
tho  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  women  from  the  boats 
would  be  a natural  consoquence.0  The  Lady  Sub- 
Commissioner  who  visited  the  nail  and  chain  making 
district  deprecated  legal  interference  with  the  work  of 
married  or  of  young  women.  “ Any  sudden  prohibition 
“ in  the  present  state  of  trade  would  mean  the  work- 
“ house  to  many  thousands.”  She  advocates  rather 
a gradual  lessening  of  women’s  work  in  the  trade 
brought  about  by  indirect  means.  “ Efforts  made  by 
“ philanthropic  people  to  induce  young  women  to 
“ adopt  a more  suitable  employment,  and  the  establish- 
“ ment  of  other  industries  in  the  district  seem  the 
“ better  way  to  approach  the  difficulty.”  As  to 
restricting  the  weight  of  iron  she  says,  “'the  women 
“ have  free  choice  of  work,  and  the  fine  chain  work, 
when  well  done,  certainly  pays  best.  The  muscle 
“ and  constitution  of  the  worker  appears  to  be  the 
“ natural  guide  to  the  kind  of  work  chosen  . . . 

“ They  do  what  suits  them,  what  they  can  get  orders 
“ for— in  short,  what  pays  best.”0 
(5.)  It  appeared  that  in  most  industries,  especially  (>>■)  In  all 
in  the  textile  industries,  great  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  advisability  of  restricting  by  law  the 
employment  of  married  women,  although  all  classes 
agree  as  to  the  undesirable  effect  produced  upon  the 
home  by  the  present  system.  The  employers  at  Glasgow 
“ unanimously  disapproved  ” of  married  women's  work, 
and  four  employers  m Yorkshire  desired  “ compulsory 
restriction.”  A fanoy  hosier  employer  at  Leicester 
stated  that  he  “ discountenanced  ” home  work  as  far 
as  possible. 0 The  evidence  of  working  men  examined 
before  the  Commission  and  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commis- 
sioners showed  that  a strong  feeling  was  rising  amongst 
the  more  thoughtful  in  various  industries  against  the 
practice  of  employing  married  women.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  nut  and  bolt  and  chain  and 
nail  industry,  where  legal  prohibition  was  in  most  cases 
demanded. (')  It  may  be  noted  that  this  opposition  was 
usually  found  in  those  districts  where  the  question  of 
competition  with  the  men  comes  in.(5)  But  the 
objections  chiefly  urged  were  those  based  upon  social 
and  domestic  grounds — which  have  been  already 
discussed  in  detail  0 — the  disastrous  effect  upon  home 
life  and  upon  the  health  of  the  mothers  and  children. 

On  the  other  side  it  appears  from  the  evidence — with 
the  partial  exception  of  Birmingham — that  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  home 
together  when  the  husband  is  ill  or  out  of  work  drives 
married  women  to  seek  employment  either  at  home  or 
in  factories.  However  undesirable  this  may  be,  the 
argument  of  sheer  necessity  is  difficult  to  gainsay,  and 
the  large  numbers  of  married  women  at  present 
working  are  opposed  to  any  restriction.  Thus,  Mr. 

Sidney  Webb,  who  was  strongly  opposed  on  all  grounds 
to  the  employment  of  married  women,  did  not  advocate 
its  direct  prohibition,  'The  proper  aim,  in  his  opinion, 
was  to  hasten  the  advent  of  such  a social  development 
that  mothers  of  families  should  be  released  from  their 
present  necessity  of  working  for  their  living. 0 Many 
workers,  it  is  stated,  fear  that  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  married  women  front  the  factories  would 
have  a very  bad  effect  upon  the  homes,  which  for  any 
of  the  reasons  above  stated  arc  practically  supported 
by  the  wives’  labour.  Objections  are  also-raised  against 
restriction  on  moral  grounds.  It  is  feared  that  any 
such  measure  would  tend  to  give  an  advantage  to 
unmarried  women  in  wage-earning,  and  thus  discourage 
marriage  and  encourage  the  evasion  of  the  law  by 
concealment  of  marriage.0  In  the  case  of  the  nail  and 
chain  and  bolt  making  industry,  where  extremely  early 
marriages  are  the  custom,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
youths  and  young  girls  would  evade  such  a law  by 
avoiding  the  legal  ceremony  of  marriage  altogethor.(2) 

752.  A demand  was.  made  in  some  quarters  for  the  Inspection 
inspection  of  domestic  workshops.  Thu  distinction  ?£ll?nieslic 
between  small  workshops,  which  it  was  stated  con-  Worksl,°Ps- 
stantly  escape  inspection,  and  domestic  workshops 
proper,  in  which  only  members  of  the  family  are 
employed,  was  not  always  clearly  kept.  The  former, 
whatever  their  size,  are  already  under  tho  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  in  all  particulars  and  should  be 


(>)  Group  B.,  Digest,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  10-17  (-)  Group  A.,  Minutes, 
Vol.  II.,  Apjwnuix,  p.  573.  Miss Orme.  (3)  Reports,  pp.102, 17.",.  GroupC., 
Minutes.  Vol.  II.,  Tnbberer,  i3.R(M.  (•)  Group  A.,  Digest.  Vol.  11., 


(*j  Group  O.,  Answers  ti ...  r. 

pp.  BU7-1U.  supra.  O Digest  of  Rviilenee  taken  before  the  Con 
Sitting  as  a Whole,  p.  53.  (“)  p.  102. 
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[§762.]  inspected  by  the  local  authorities.  Complaints  on  this 
head  therefore  resolve  themselves  into  complaints  as 
to  the  working  of  these  Acts  in  certain  cases.  Domestic 
workshops  are  also  tinder  the  Acts,  hut  in  one  par- 
ticular and  in  respect  to  one  class  of  persons  only. 
Children  and  young  persons  in  domestic  workshops  arc 
subject  to  the  same  limitation  of  hours  as  are  imposed 
on  them  in  non-textile  factories  (i.e.,  62 .V  per  week) 
though  the  period  during  which  work  may  be  carried 
on  is  extended  (i.e.,  6 a.m.  to  9 p.m.).  The  hours  of 
adult  women  working  in  domestic  workshops  are  entirely 
unrestricted.  The  demand  for  the  inspection  of  these 
workshops  would  appear  to  rise  very  largely  from  the 
desire  to  remedy  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
home  work  is  constantly  carried  on,  which  was  com- 
plained of  on  all  sides.  Particular  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  home  industries  was  made  in 
paragraph  729  in  the  section  dealing  with  ihe  employ- 
ment of  married  women. (‘)  Amongst  other  proposals, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, suggested  a “ wide  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts”  which  would  bring  “ most  indoor  employments 
“ under  regulations  as  to  hours  of  work,  space  to  work 
“ in,  and  sanitation.”  He  proposed  that  the  legal 
definition  of  workshop  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  any  room  or  place  in  which  any  person  who 
employed  or  worked  in  partnership  with  any  other 
person — with  the  exception  of  the  wife  working  with 
or  for  her  husband — was  engaged  in  any  process  of 
manufacture.  The  landlord,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
partially  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts. 
He  also  proposed  a plan  for  the  registration  of  all 
workshops.^)  It  may  be  noted  that  in  November  1892 
the  Home  Secretary,  under  section  27  (1)  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  of  1891,  issued  an  order  by  which 
all  employers  and  their  contractors  who  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
electro  plate,  files,  or  cabinet  and  furniture  making  or 
upholstery  work,  wore  required  to  keep  a register  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  employed  by 
them  as  “out  workers,”  which  should  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  factory  inspectors  or  by  the  sanitary 
authorities. 


DEFECTS  AND  ANOMALIES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  FAOTOBY  AND  WOKKSHOP  ACTS. 


The  division  753.  The  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  many 
between^the  Stories  and  workshops  was  attributed  by  various 
local  and  witnesses  to  the  dual  control  exercised  over  sanitary 
anth^'ti  matters  by  the  central  and  local  authorities.  The  law  with 
irith  regard  regard  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  and  the  division 
to  sanitary  of  powers  between  them  is  obscure,  but  appears  to  stand 
matters.  thus By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1878,  the 
responsibility  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  both  factories 
and  workshops  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  central 
authority  (sec.  3).  If  the  inspector  found  any  abuse 
which  was  punishable  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  he 
was  to  report  the  matter  to  the  local  sanitary  authority, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  such  action  as  might  “ seem 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  ” (sec.  4). 
Any  reform  in  sanitation  which  wonld  require 
structural  alteration  would  appear  to  come  under 
this  head.f)  By  the  Act  “ to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops  ” of 
1891,  the  entire  regulation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
workshops  was  taken  from  the  factory  inspectors  and 
given  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  (secs.  3 aud  4.) 
Thus  the  responsibility  now  lies  with  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  first  instance  in  all  cases,  instead  of  as  in 
the  case  of  factories,  only  after  a specific  defect  has  been 
brought  to  their  notice  by  the  factory  inspector.  In 
both  factories  and  workshops  it  appeal's  that  tne  sanitary 
provisions  fall  under  two  heads : (i.)  Those  punishable 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  relate  mainly  to 
drains  and  sewers,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  provision  of 
decent  sanitary  accommodation,  (it.)  Those  which  are 
required  by  the  Factory  Acts,  which  relate  to  cleanli- 
ness, ventilation  and  overcrowding.  A.s  the  law  now 
stands,  the  former  should  be  enforced  by  the  local 
sanitary  authority  in  both  factories  and  workshops,  and 
the  latter  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  in  the  case 
of  workshops,  but  by  the  factory  inspector  in  the  case 
of  factories.  C)  In  certain  processes  in  manufacture  where 
special  ventilation  is  required,  the  factory  iuspector  can 
enforce  its  adoption  in  both  factories  and  workshops  (sec. 
36  of  Act  of  1878).  The  Act  of  1891  provides,  however, 
that  the  central  authority  shall  retain  full  power  to 


(')  See  supra,  pp.  509-10.  (*)  Evidence  taken  before  Commission 

Sitting  ns  a Wholo,  Mr.  Booth.  6418-5460.  (»)  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I., 
Beaumont,  9238.  C)  Sections  1-4  of  Factory  ana  Workshop  Acts  of 


remedy  abuses  in  both  factories  and  workshops  in  the  last 
resort  (secs.  1 and  2.)  By  section  4 of  the  Act  of  1878 
the  factory  inspector  did  not  appear  to  have  any  power 
to  enforce  any  reform  which  was  “ remedial  under  the 
law  relating  to  public  health  ” if  the  local  authority 
failed  to  do  so.  By  section  2 (2)  of  the  Act  of  1891  it 
appeals  that  when  notice  of  any  such  defect,  either  in  a 
workshop  or  a factory,  has  been  given  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority  by  the  inspector,  and  steps  have  not 
been  taken  within  a reasonable  time  towards  remedying 
it,  the  inspector  may  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  remedy  the  evil  and  recover  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  which  are  not  recovered  from  any  other 
person,  from  the  sanitary  authority.  Although  in 
workshops  these  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1878 
with  regard  to  other  sanitary  matters,  such  as  ventila- 
tion, overcrowding,  or  lime-washing,  which  are  not 
covered  bv  the  Public  Health  Act,  are  by  the 
Act  of  1891  turned  over  to  local  authorities  in 
the  first  place,  yot  if  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
not  been  carried  out,  he  can  authorise  an  inspector 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  enforce 
the  said  provisions.  The  expenses  of  such  proceedings 
which  are  not  recovered  from  any  other  person  are  to 
be  recovered  from  the  sanitary  authorities.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  workshops  are  now  far  more  dependent 
on  the  local  sanitary  authorities  in  the  first  place  than 
factories,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  workshops  that  ihe 
chief  complaints  concerning  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
1891  are  made.  One  defect  in  the  Act  would  appear 
to  he  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity is  fit  for  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  it.  It 
seems  from  the  evidence  that  in  many  oases  it  is  wholly 
unfit,  and  the  report  from  various  quarters  has  been 
“ nothing  bas  been  done.”  No  special  machinery,  such 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workshop  inspectors,  was  required 
by  the  Act,  and  in  many  cases  such  provision  does  not 
appear  to  exist.  Some  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
local  authorities  in  some  places  may  he  gathered  from 
the  opinions  of  H.M.  Inspectors  giving  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  The  local  authority  was  described  as 
sometimes  “inert,”  especially  in  the  “country  dis- 
tricts,” where  “the  machinery  is  sometimes  very 
defective.”  It  was  thought  that  “most  of  them  had  a 
sanitary  inspector  and  a medical  officer  of  health,”  but 
up  to  the  time  this  Act  was  passed  their  duties  were 
generally  very  light,  and  their  pay  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  spend  much  time  on  their 
work,  “ even  if  they  were  to  be  remunerated  at  all." 
“ The  problem  is  how  to  make  the  local  authorities  do 
“ their  work,  I do  not  think  we  are  much  nearer  the 
“ solution  of  that  question,”  said  another  inspector.(') 
One  disadvantage  of  putting  the  panitary  regulation  of 
workshops  under  the  local  authorities  which  was  brought 
forward  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Trades  Congress  Par- 
liamentary Committee  was  that  when  the  local  inspector 
was  working  side  by  side  with  manufacturers,  aB  was 
usually  the  casein  manufacturing  towns,  he  would  natu- 
rally feel  some  diffidence  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
fellows,  which  would  not  be  felt  in  the  case  of  a Govern- 
ment inspector.  He  also  stated  that  if  workshops  are 
under  the  local  authorities,  ‘ ‘ the  employers  are  apt  to 
“ get  to  know  who  makes  complaints  better  than  they 
“ could  through  the  factory  inspectors/’^*)  Still, 
although  the  sanitary  authority  may  be  found 
wanting,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered  by  the 
Act  of  1891  to  authorise  a factory  inspector  to  remedy 
any  regulations  (sections  1 and  2).  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  precise  machinery  by  which  such 
“ defaults  or  neglect  ” is  necessarily  made  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  a special  complaint  is 
made  to  him  or  to  a factory  inspector  on  the  subject. 
The  factory  inspector  presumably  visits  the  workshops 
to  see  that  regulations  other  than  sanitary  of  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshop  Acts  are  oomplied  with,  and  the 
final  supervision  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  sanitary 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1891  might  then  come  before  him. 
But  as  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  charge  of  one  man,  he  may  only  be 
able  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  visit  each 
workshop  “ once  in  three  years  ” or  “ once  in  two 
years  ”(.3),  it  is  obvious  that  serious  sanitary  abuses 
may  exist  for  a considerable  while  before  they  are 
detected  and  thoir  remedy  enforced  by  the  central 
authority.  And  even  then,  it  is  not  until  the  defect  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  local  authority  and  ‘ ‘ reason- 
able time  ” has  elapsed  and  the  evil  is  still  unremedied, 
that  the  factory  inspector  can  deal  summarily 


(’)  Group  6.,  Minuies,  Vol.II.,  inskin,  16,005-15'. 
Vol.  I.,  Prior,  6766-7 ; Beaumont,  9229-80. 
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[57®.]  with  the  matter.  To  this  dual  control  one  of  the 
Lady  Sub-Commissioners  attributed  much  of  the 
evasion  of  the  law  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters 
which  was  found  iu  so  many  places.  In  Lancashire, 
where  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mills  was  ex- 
tremely bad,  “ I could  only  find  one  case  in  which 
“ the  local  sanitary  authority  had  taken  action.  In 
“ this  case  the  visit  of  the  sanitary  inspector  had 
“ taken  place  some  time  previous  to  mine;  the 
“ nuisance  still  remained,  and  the  owner  of  the  mill 
“ remarked  that  as  he  believed  the  local  sanitary 
“ inspector  was  in  the  pay  of  the  plumbers  he  did  not 
“ intend  to  improve  his  accommodation. ”(')  Again, 
the  lavatory  in  a second-class  tailor’s  shop  in  Glasgow 
was  found  to  be  in  a filthy  condition.  “ On  account  of 
“ the  effluvia  witness  has  four  times  appealed  to  the 
“ sanitary  authorities  on  the  matter,  but  although  an 
“ inspector  called  every  time  after  her  applica- 
“ tion,  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  sanitary 
“ arrangements.”  Six  months  bad  passed  since  her 
first  appeal.(2)  “ Confusion  in  work  has  been  the 
“ result  of  confusion  in  control,”  and  the  work  of  the 
recently  appointed  sanitary  inspector  in  Nottingham, 
Miss  Hawkesley,  is  said  to  be  “ much  hampered  by  the 
“ divided  powers  with  regard  to  sanitation,  which  she 
“ shares  with  factory  inspectors.”!3)  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Factories  make  the  following  criticisms  on  the 
working  of  the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1891  with 
regard  to  workshops.  “I  am  satisfied,”  says  one, 
“ that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  the 
“ administration  of  the  Workshops  Act  concentrated 
“ under  one  authority.  It  could  be  done  either  by  the 
“ factory  department  or  by  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
“ rities  much  better  than  it  is  done  now,  when  both 
“ share  the  responsibility.”  One  ol  H.M.  Superintend- 
ing Inspectors  observes,  “ Iua  few  towns,  such  as  Bir- 
“ mingham  and  Nottingham,  the  work  has  been  under- 
“ taken  by  the  city  councils  and  officers  appointed  to 
“ visit  the  workshops,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
“ towns  and  villages  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
“ local  authorities.”  Again,  “ As  to  the  new  sanitary 
“ clauses,  I find  that  those  which  are  now  under  the 
“ administration  of  the  sanitary  authorities  have 
“ received  a very  unequal  share  of  attention  in  the 
“ different  towns  to  which  they  apply,  in  fact  with  the 
“ exception  of  Leeds  and  one  or  two  small  places  I 
“ have  as  yet  found  no  signs  of  any  action  having  been 
“ taken  at  all.  In  more  than  one  instance  have  I been 
“ told  by  the  medical  officers  of  health  when  calling 
“ upon  them,  as  desired  by  you,  that  they  have  drawn 
“ their  .sanitary  committee's  attention  to  the  new  Act, 
“ but  have  received  no  instruction  to  put  it  into  opera- 
“ tion.”!'1)  It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  evidence 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners, 
that  so  far  in  certain  large  progressive  towns  the 
system  works  admirably,!5)  but  that  in  many  other 
cases  the  complaint  is  not  so  much,  that  it  works  badly 
ns  that  it  does  not  work  at  all.  Unless  some  means  are 
devised  for  insuring  efficiency  and  seal  on  the  part  of 
the  local  sanitary  authority  or  for  providing  machinery 
whereby  defaults  on  their  part  are  speedily  rectified  by  the 
central  authority,  it  would  seem  that  the  sanitary  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1891  were 
likely  in  many  cases  to  remain  a dead  letter. 

Other  754.  Various  minor  defects  connected  with  the 

ihw/V  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  were  noted.  Want  of  clear-  ■ 
clearnes*  ness  in  the  “ Abstracts  ” was  one  of  these  points. 
«< raws'"4"  These,  iu  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners, were  “ incomprehensible  to  anyone  but  a 
factory  inspector.”  The  factory  instead  of  the  workshop 
abstract  was  found  to  be  posted  up  in  some  cases,  one 
employer  stated  that  when  he  went  to  buy  one  he'  had 
not  known  which  abstract  to  ask  for.  In  other  cases 
when  the  right  abstract  was  put  up  it  was  filled  in 
wrong.  In  consequence,  of  the  obscurity  of  these 
documents,  they  do  not  afford  much  protection  to  the 
workpeople,  who  often  appeared  quite  ignorant  of  their 
contents.  One  girl  was  found  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  by  the  Factory  Act  overtime  was  not  merely  per- 
missible but  compulsory.!5)  One  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
giving  evidence  before  the  Commission  said  : “ I think 
“ it  would  be  a useful  aid  to  inspection  if  a popular 
“ publication  of  a few  of  the  regulations  were  made.” 
It  may  be  noted  that  an  attempt  to  supply  this  want  so 
far  as  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  is  concerned  has 
been  made  in  the  form  of  a memorandum  prepared  by 
“ one  of  the  labour  correspondents  of  the  Board  of 


(')  p.  117.  (*)  p.  2711  (3)  p.  W2.  <*)  Chief  Factory  Inspector's  Annual 

Rep.-'t  for  ISM.  Henderson,  p.  71;  Cr.tuip,  p.74;  Hme.p.B.  (->  pp.  50 
72,  75.  00  p.  15. 
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“ assisted  and  advised  by  the  Chief  Inspector  [§  754.] 

“ of  Factories,”  which  is  published  in  the  July  numbei 
of  the  “ Labour  Gazette  ” for  1893.  As  these  abstracts 
arc  sometimes  put  up  in  parts  of  tbe  building  where 
certain  classes  of  the  workers  rarely  if  ever  enter,  it 
was  suggested  that  " it  might  be  desirable  to  bring  it 
more  immediately  under  their  notice  by  having  a 
“ °opy  fixed  in  every  workroom  of  a workshop.  At 
present  the  number  of  abstracts  is  left  to  the  dis- 
“ ore  lion  of  the  factory  inspector. "(')  The  evasion  of  Defect,  or 
clause  24  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  aPPli‘*tion 
1891,  which  enacts  that  “ sufficient  particulars  ” shall  be  'flat  of 
supplied  with  the  work  to  enable  the  worker  •*  to 
„ ascertain  the  rate  of  wages  at  which  he  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  has  already  been  referred  to.(!)  At  present 
this  requirement  only  refers  to  “ weavers  in  the  cotton, 
worsted,  woollen,  linen,  or  jute  trades,  or  winders, 

“ weavers,  or  reelers  in  the  cotton  trade.”  In  the  jute 
weaving  districts  of  Scotland  “ it  is  felt  to  be  a hard- 
ship ” that  the  winders  and  reelers  in  that  industry  are 
not  included  in  this  requirement.  It  would  seem  that 
it  some  such  clause  as  the  above  were  made  of  general 
application  it  would  cover  various  cases  in  which 
workers  are  paid  for  less  work  than  is  actually  per- 
formed, though  at  present  owing  to  Lhe  absence  of 
“ sufficient  particulars  ” this  is  difficult  to  prove.!3) 

Another  curious  anomaly  that  was  pointed  out  was  that  , 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  while  making  provision  reprov!!io,i 
for  protection  from  fire  in  the  case  of  factories  in  which  f?r  protec- 
more  than  40  persons  are  employed,  makes  no  provision  fireiulfu 
for  the  safety  of  persons  in  workshops  iu  which  more  Factory 
than  40  persons  are  employed,  nor  for  small  factories  or  Acts- 
small  workshops  congregated  in  one  large  building.!1) 

Thus  Miss  Hawkesley,  the  sanitary  inspector  at  Not- 
tingham, complained  that  her  powers  with  regard  to 
provision  against  fire  are  confined  to  factories.  Hence 
she  is  powerless  to  order  that  a fire-escape  shall  ho 
attached  to  a workshop  on  the  seventh  floor,  while  she 
is  empowered  to  make  this  order  for  a factory  on  tlie 
second  or  third  floor.!5).  The  absence  of  any  provision  Absence  of 
for  warmth  in  the  sanitary  requirements  for  factories  provision 
and  workshops,  and  the  prejudicial  effects  of  this  upon  inthcre-lh 
ventilation  and  the  health,  has  already  been  shown. (*)  ejuirements 
It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  , 
that  there  is,  as  a rule,  much  vagueness  in  the  minds  Acts*11 
of  the  workers  as  to  where  and  in  what  form  com- 
plaints from  them  should  be  lodged.  This  difficulty,  Absence  of 
she  believes,  would  probably  be  minimised  were  iocal  offices 
“ hical  offices  iu  connection  with  the  inspectorate  Viotiiotththe 
“ established  ju  the  more  important  industrial  centres,  inspec- 
ts which  workers  could  go  for  information  or  with  tor“lf- 
“ grievances.  They  would  have  much  less  difficulty 
in  approaching  the  inspector  on  matters  requiring 
his  attention  if  _ he  could  be  met  at  an  office 
rather  than  at  his  private  residence.”!*)  At  present 
London  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  large  town  in 
which  this  is  done. 

QUESTION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION. 

755.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  impor-  Importance 
tance  attached  to  the  question  of  inspection  in  connection  °£<iue3tio,u 
with  the  employment  of  women.  As  women  are,  it  ?nS«-0“ 
appears,  for  the  most  part  unorganised,  and  from  the  tion  with 
pressure  of  their  circumstances  and  the  keen  competition  tl,Bn*tmJ’lor’ 
for  wont  are  in  a peculiarly  defenceless  position,  their  women, 
conditions  of  labour,  and  consequently  their  well-being 
and  happiness,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  character 
of  their  employer  and  the  officials  he  employs.  “The 
question  of  wages  ” it  has  been  remarked  “ is  trivial 
compared  with  the  question  of  regularity  of  employment 
and  kind  and  just  treatment.  ”0  Where  the  employer 
is  considerate,  just,  and  humane,  the  urgency  of  the 
question  of  inspection  does  not  arise,  but  where  he  is 
thoughtless,  ignorant,  or  indifferent,  the  importance  of 
the  point  is  seen.  In  such  cases  the  woman  falls  back 
upon  the  protection  of  the  law.  Where  this  is  for  any 
reason  insufficient,  she  has  no  resource  left.  That  there 
are  a considerable  number  of  employers  who  are  not 
alive  to  their  responsibilities  is  only  too  evident  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  various  grievances  that  have 
been  detailed  in  the  course  of  this  summary.  These 
grievances  are  not,  it  is  true,  all  covered  by  the  Factory 
Acts,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  connected  with 
sanitation,  ventilation,  &c.,  are  so  covered,  in  theory 


}“!  See s«pi-«.p|i.5tKi.  <:),p.S!l7.  (”)  MissColiw.  Laboured  Life 
the  People,  Vol.  II.,  Women  s Work,  p.  476. 
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[§  705.3  at  least.  But.  in  the  face  of  the  foregoing  evidence  it 
can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  law  in  these  respects 
is  in  any  way  thorongbly  carried  out.  This  would  appear 
tobetheoniy  explanation  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 
sanitary  matters  in  some  districts,  such  as  that  described 
in  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners’  reports  on  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  parts  of  Scotland.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
inspection  of  workshops  in  many  places  has  also  been 
shown  in  the  evidence,  while  numerous  instances  have 
been  given  of  the  open  infringement  of  the  Factory 
Acls  in  various  particulars.  It  has  been  incidentally 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  summary,  especially  in 
that  part  which  dealt  with  health  and  sanitation,  to 
what  a large  extent  the  miserable  conditions  under 
which  women  work  in  many  places  are  remediable. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  evidence  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  Factory  and  W orkshop  Acts  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  in  the  BDirit  and  in  the  letter,  very  many  of 
the  grievances  which  were  brought  forward.woula  be 
removed.  The  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  inspection 
depends  on  two  things,  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  themselves  and  their  administration.  With 
regard  to  the  Acts  themselves,  the  question  arises 
whether  they  cover  all  the  points  on  which  legislative 
protection  is  desirable  or  necessary.  This  is  naturally 
a very  controversial  point.  A few  defects  and  anoma- 
lies noted  in  the  evidence  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  the  cases  for  and  against  the  demanded  extension 
of  the  scope  of  the  Acts  in  certain  specific  cases  have 
been  summarised.  But  whatever  the  defects  in  the 
Acts  themselves  and  whatever  the  required  extensions 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  numerous  complaints  which 
were  made  by  witnesses  giving  evidence  before  the 
Commission  and  to  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  refer 
mainly  to  the  administration  of  the  Acts. 


Conditions 
of  adequate 
inspection : 


sent  system. 
(a.)  Effi- 
ciency of 
intpection. 


756.  {«.)  The  conditions  of  adequate  administration 
of  the  Acts  passed  for  the  protection  of  labour  would 
appear  to  be : — The  efficiency  of  the  inspectors,  the 
sufficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  the  adequacy  of  their 
powers.  Although  various  complaints  on  the  first 
head  were  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  men  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  ground  that 
inspectors  lacked  ‘'practical  knowledge  of  factory 
work,”  and  could  therefore  be  “ hoodwinked, "(')  the 
apparent  inefficiency  of  inspection  seemed  in  most 
cases  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of  both  the 
numbers  and  the  powers  of  inspectors.  It  must  also 
he  remembered  that  several  of  H.M.  Inspectors  com- 

Elained  on  their  side  that  their  work  was  greatly 
ampered  by  the  want  of  co-operation  they  met  with 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives.(2) 

(b.)  Withregard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  staff 
of  inspectors  there  is  abundant  evidence.  It  was  stated 
before  the  Commission  by  Miss  Mears,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and 
Miss  James  respectively  on  behalf  of  Women’s  Uphol- 
sterers’, East  London  Rope  workers’,  and  Confectioners’ 
Unions,  that  “ though  the  industry  is  under  the  Factory 
“ and  Workshop  Acts,  Ihaveonly  seen  two  inspectors 
“ during  the  whole  number  of  years  that  I have  been  in 
“ thebusiness.”  “ The  inspection's  most  unsatisfactory. 
“ I only  know  of  one  firm  where  the  women  have 
“ seen  an  inspector  within  the  last  two  years  . . . 

“ The  women  never  have  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
“ eating  with  the  inspector  at  all.”  “ I have  never 
“ seen  an  inspector  inside  a factory  . . . there 
“ are  so  few  inspectors  and  so  many  factories  that  the 
“ former  cannot  always  come  when  they  are  sent  for.”!3) 
Again,  a representative  of  the  textile  industry  iu 
Yorkshire  said,  ‘ ‘ The  fact  of  men  working  in  the  same 
“ mill  for  5,  10, 15,  or  20  years  without  ever  seeing  a,n 
“ inspector  ought  to  speak  for  itself.  I myself  have 
“ been  in  the  mill  27  years  and  have  only  once  seen 
“ him.  If  the  inspectors  were  ever  so  diligent  and 
“ attentive  their  number  relatively  to  the  number  of 
“ factories  would  make  it  impossible  that  there  should 
“ he  thoroughly  efficient  inspection.’’^)  Witnesses 
from  all  districts  iu  various  industries  gave  similar’ 
evidence .-  “We  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with 
“ regard  to  the  present  staff  of  inspectors,  except  the 
“ insufficiency  of  their  numbers.”  “ Inspection  is 
“ inadequate,  the  inspector  lias  far  too  much  work  to 
“ do.”  “ I have  not  seen  the  inspector  inside  the 
“ works  for  at  least  five  years  . . . I am  of  opinion 
“ that  he  is  a very  overworked  man.”  The  complaint 
was  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  workshops,  where 
in  some  ways  the  necessity  for  inspection  appeared 


greater.!1)  The  denuuid  tree  made  that  all  place, 
which  goods  were  manufactured  for  sale  — even 
domestic  workshops — should  be  under  inspection.  The 
evidence  of  some  of  H.M.  Inspectors  corroborated  to 
some  extent  that  of  the  workers.  One  of  them  explained 
that  he  had  3,100  factories  and  workshops  iu  his  district 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  work  demanded 
from  H.M.  Inspectors  was  “ utterly  absurd.”  Another 
had  a district  containing  1,947  factories  and  1 870 
workshops,  and  “the  most  ho  could  possibly  do ’’’was 
to  visit  them  each  “ once  in  three  years.”  He  thought 
it  would  be  “ very  desirable  ” to  have  “ such  an  exten- 
“ sion  of  the  staff  as  to  enable  factories  to  be  visited 
“ once  in  every  12  months  universally  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.”  “It  was  even  more  necessary  ” 
that  the  country  districts  and  small  workshops  “ should 
“ be  properly  looked  after  ...  for  in  these  cases 
“ there  is  more  overtime  worked  and  public,  opinion  is 
“ weaker  than  iu  larger  towns.”  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  overtime,  Mr.  Bignold  urged  that  “if  over- 
‘ 1 time  is  to  be  continued,  a very  large  addition  to  the 
“ working  staff  is.  required.”!3)  A demand  was  made 
“ that  additional  inspectors  be  appointed  from  amon» 

“ practical  men  and  women,”  The  desire  for  the  Q«m«o*<!/’ 
appointment,  wherever  large  numbers  of  women  were  fppotint- 
cmployed,  of  women  inspectors  who  would  deal  with  mn 
such  questions  as  overtime  and  sanitation  appeared  to  in,P‘c‘ort 
be  very  widespread.  . . It  was  constantly  brought 
forward  by  both  men  and  women  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  and  to  the  Lady  Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Miss  James  thought  it  “most  necessary  to 
“ appoint  female  inspectors.  The  girls  cannot  talk  to 
‘ men  as  they  canto  women.”  Mrs.  Hicks  was  “ strongly 
‘ of  opinion  that  female  factory  inspectors  should  be 
‘ appointed.”  Two  male  representatives  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  textile  industries  stated  respectively, 

“ There  ought  to  be  a large  staff  of  women  employed  as 
“ inspectors.  Girls  do  not  care  to  complain  to  male 
‘ inspectors,  e.g.,  about  such  matters  as  the  sanitary 
‘ accommodation.”  “ Wethinkthere  should  be  female 
‘ inspectors  appointed  wherever  women  are  employed, 

“ i.e.,  in  all  other  industries  as  well  as  our  own.f) 

(c.)  Another  reason  which  the  evidence  showed  to  («•)  SqflM 
be  at  the  root  of  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  t^er^ot 
dangerous  and  insanitary  condition  of  labour  complained  factory  1 
of  by  so  many  women  was  the  limited  powers  held  by  insPector‘- 
H.M.  Inspectors.  This  was  said  to  be  especially  the 
case  in  sanitary  matters,  which  are  often  those  which 
concern  the  workers  most,  and  in  which  prompt  action 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  divided  jurisdiction  of  the  inspector  and  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  and  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
by  which  certain  sanitary  matters  are  remediable  only 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  tho  factory  inspector  is 
powerless  to  deal  with  certain  abuses.  If  an  inspector 
of  factories  finds  that  the  sanitary  defects  complained 
of  can  only  be  remedied  by  “ structural  alteration,”  he 
has  no  power  to  order  this  to  be  carried  out,  and  can 
only  refer  the  matter  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities, 
who  may  or  may  not  take  action.  (')  It  would  appear 
from  the  evidence  that  this  limitation  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  central  authority  would  account  for  many 
instances  in  which  work  is  carried  on  under  very 
insanitary  conditions.  Again,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
stated  that  “ a great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  in 
“ the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  power  of  in- 

“ spectors  to  enforce  the  fencing  of  machinery 

“ As  the  law  stands  at  present  they  can  compel  the 
“ fencing  only  of  what  is  called  the  ‘ mill-gearing.’  ” 

Another  remarked  that  “ inspectors  had  no  power  to 
“ order  the  use  of  shuttle-guards,  which  should  be 
“ made  compulsoi’y.”  It  would  seem  that  the  in- 
spector has  less  summary  power  than  is  popularly 
supposed,  and  that  many  complaints  of  inadequate 
inspection  are  founded  on  a misapprehension  of  points 
which  come  actually  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  of 
the  power  actually  possessed  by  inspectors  with  refer- 
ence to  summary  enforcement  of  remedies.  The  pro- 
cedure necessary  under  the  present  system  in  taking 
steps  to  rectify  any  abuse,  as  explained  by  one  of 
H.M.  Inspectors,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  lengthy.^) 

Yarious  suggestions  were  made  with  a view,  to  putting 
an  end  to  the  anomalies  caused  by  the  insufficient 
powers  possessed  at  present  by  H.M.  Inspectors.  The 
general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  direct  power  to 
enforce  any  provision  of  the  Factory  Acts  was  far  better 


(')  Group  C-,  Digest,  Vol  I.,  Mullins,  Mawdsley,  p.  68  ; Drew.  p.  21. 
Vol.  II..  Holmes,  Bannister,  p.  104-5.  (2)  Group  C.,  Digest,  Vol.  I., 

Beaumont,  p.  87.  (:l)  Group  O,,  Digest,  Vol.  I.,  p.  67.  (*)  Group  0., 
Digest,  Vol.  II.,  p 108. 
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5#  (<=-)]  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  central  than  of  the  local  autho- 
q u'  n 1 ve.nfcure  to  think  it  desirable,”  writes  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioner  who  investigated  the  condition  of 
womens  labour  in  .Scotland,  where  the  sanitation  was 
in  many  places  extremely  defective,  “ that  a higher 
standard  in  ventilation  and  sanitation  be  required  in 
“ mills  and  factories,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the 
“ inspectors  to  enforce  it  within  reasonable  time  ”(*) 
Various  representatives  of  the  men’s  associations’ ex- 
pressed similar  views  before  the  Commission.  “ The 
” inspector  ought  to  be  armed  with  power  to  enforce 
bis  orders  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  in  every 
,,  department.”  “ I should  like  to  see  the  duties  of  the 
factory  inspector  assimilated  with  those  of  the 
“ medical  officer  of  health  ....  uuless  these  officials 
• work  m harmony  nothing  is  done.  The  factory 
inspector  has  power  to  give  orders,  but  he  ought 
“ atso  to  have  power  to  enforce  them.”  “ I am  strongly 
°.f,?Fnion  fcllat  tk®  inspector  should  have  the  respon- 
“ sibility  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  with- 
out reference  to  the  sanitary  authority,  and  I am  of 
“ opinion-  that  the  sanitary  authority  would  much 
“ prefer  that  he  should  have  that  responsibility.  ”0 
“ We  "rant  inspectors  to  have  the  power  of  ordering 
“ unnecessarily  dangerous  machinery  to  be  fenced.” 
turn-  (cl.)  Finally,  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners 
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recorded  her  opinion  “ that  the  condition  of  mill  life  in  [§  7«  (d.n 
„ Yorkshire  for  women  and  children  could  be  much 
“ • by  aT  ™ore  tkor°ugh  system  of  inspection 

lt  lri  'actories.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  present  staff 
„ 01  ln,3pectors  to  devote  time  to  a detailed  inquiry. 

„ nor  .“  »*  possible  that  they  should,  without  such 
..  1;efmc  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 

“ S labo*;r-  The  difference  of  wages  for  men 

« and  women  where  both  are  engaged  in  the  same 
employment  appears  to  be  a matter  for  trade  organi- 
„ sa*lon>  but  the  due  ventilation  of  the  workrooms  the 
„ BalBty  ot‘  machinery,  and  the  necessary  sanitary 
arrangements  could  be  enforced  by  law  i.e.  if  it 
, , we”), Possible  for  the  inspection  to  be  efficiently  carried 
°ut  o It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  offered 
whole  of  this  subject  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  slightly  extend  the  scope  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  and  to  amend  them  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, if  these  Acts  could  be  more  stringently 
administered,  if  the  difficulties  arising  from  divided 
jurisdiction  with  regard  to  sanitaiy  matters  could  be 
overcome  if  an  adequate  number  of  inspectors  were 
E ^ ^ ,f  Tr°  dciro?t  P°wers  were  given  to 

them,  a great  number  of  the  grievances  of  women 
40  ***'  »d  daesnej 


Decay  ot 
industries. 


6.  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR. 

757.  In  addition  to  those  industries  which  are  affected  tion  of  this  term 


by  seasonal  causes,  some  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
normally  “ slack,”  with  very  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  Straw-plaiting  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  a decaying  industry.  The 
competition  of  China,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  from 
which  plait  can  be  imported  far  more  cheaply  than  it 
can  be  made  in  England,  is  the  principal  cause  of  this 
decay,  but  it  is  also  stated  that  the  English  workers 
cannot  easily  learn  to  change  the  pattern  of  their  plaits. 
In  consequence  of  the  slight  demand  for  English  plait 
and  the  low  prices  obtained  for  it,  many  women  have 
taken  to  field  work  instead.^)  The  decay  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  Glasgow  and  other  districts  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  is  mnch  dwelt  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners.  “Spinning,”  it  was  alleged,  “ is 
ou  the  decrease  in  Scotland,”  and  the  same  is  true  of 
weaving, _ so  far  as  plain  calico  is  concerned. (4)  The 
competition  of  Lancashire  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  decay.  In  Lancashire  a great  proportion 
of  the  work  is  done  by  men,  whereas  the  Scotch  industry 
is  confined  to  women,  who  rarely  continue  to  work  after 
their  marriage.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  machinery  in 
use  in  Scotch  factories  has  not  all  the  modern  appliances 
of  the  Lancashire  machinery.  This  fact,  combined  with 
the  greater  physical  strength  of  men  workers,  gives  the 
English  manufacturer  a great  advantage  over  the 
Scotch  manufacturer.  Of  recent  years,  too,  there  lias 
been  a great  scarcity  of  women’s  labour.  The  decay  of 
the  mining  industry,  and  the  consequent  migration  of 
the  mining  population,  is  assigned  as  the  principal 
reason  for  this  scarcity  of  labour  in  some  parts  ; while 
in  Glasgow  it  is  traceable  to  the  variety  of  employments 
open  to  women  as  compared  with  Lancashire,  where 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  the  “ one  business  in 
life.”(s)  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  insufficient 
railway  service.  Wages,  in  many  parts,  are  “ too  low 
“ to  induce  women  workers  to  detach  themselves  from 
“ thoir  families  and  settle  in  the  district,  while  there  is 
a lack  of  conveyance  for  workers  who  live  at  a 
“ distance.”  At  present  women  often  walk  from  two 
to  four  miles  to  and  from  their  work,  and  the  supply 
of  labour  thus  necessarily  becomes  uncertain  and 
fluctuating.  (6)  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  regal'd  to 
the  linen  industry  at  Dunfermline.  “ Better  railway 
‘ ‘ facilities  for  getting  into  this  centre  would  be  a great 
“ boon  to  the  workers.  There  is  a steady  demand  for 
“ female  labour  at  a good  remuneration,  and,  owing  to 
“ tho  absence  of  employment  for  men,  Dunfermline 
“ cannot  meet  the  demand  sufficiently.  In  consequence 
“ large  numbers  of  women  come  from  the  surrounding 
“ district.  Many  of  them  walk  from  two  to  four 
“ miles;  while,  owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  of 
“ workers’  trains,  numbers  lose  from  an  hour  to  an 
“ hour  and  a half  at  the  railway  station. ”0 

58.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  underpaid  home 
- the  “ sweated  trades.”  No  precise  defini- 


...  „ - - SlvTen  »>}’  the  House  of  Lords’  Com- 

mittee on  Sweating.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 

word  sweated  usually  applies  to  work  done  at  a very 

low  rate  of  pay  for  long  hours  and  under  unhealthy 
conditions  ■ ana  this  state  of  things  exists  very  largely 
wherever  the  system  of  sub-contract  prevails,  though  it 
is  also  found  where  snb-contract  is  absent. (-’)  'Where 
the  conditions  of  very  low  pay,  long  hours  and  insani- 
tary surroundings  are  wanting,  even  if  the  element  of 
sub-contract  exists,  the  term  “sweating  ” is  not  really 
applicable.  Where,  however,  work  is  .lone  for  an 
employer  without  the  intervention  of  any  middleman, 
which  is  ill  paid,  and  the  surroundings  of  which  are 
termimy  be  btly  usoipj  Tbe  evidence 
showed  that  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  a-snme 
that  all  home  industries  or  all  parts  of  them  are 
‘ sweated.  ’ Instances  are  found  of  women  working  in 
decent  homes  or  domestic  workshops,  for  reasonable 
hours,  tor  fair  wages  and  evidence  was  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Sweating  of  a bntton-holer , a 
machinist,  and  a baster,  who  worked  for  a sub-con- 
tracting tailor  and  earned  4s.  a day  each,  working  for 
the  hours  permitted  by  the  Factory  Acts.(')  These 
however  are  exceptional  instances,  and  only  show  that 
skd  ed  labour  is  far  less  likely  to  be  “ sweated  ” than 
unskilled.  The  definitions  of  the  “ sweating  system  ” 
offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  wore  “ the  drivin|  of  labour 
„ by  whatever  means,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
labour  for  the  minimum  of  pay,”  and  “ the  advantage 
that  may  be  taken  of  unskilled  and  unorganised 
labour  under  the  contract  system. ’’f)  It  is,  however 
from  unskilled  and  unorganised  labour  that  the  home 
industries  are,  it  appears,  for  the  most  part  recruited. 
Ana  when  all  ctue  allowance  is  made  for  the  considera- 
tion mentioned  above,  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater 
number  of  home  workers  aro  “sweated”  in  tho  sense 
of  working  unregulated  hours  under  unhealthy  con- 
ditions for  very  low  pay,  they  are  not  protected  by  the 
factory  Acts,  and  they  inoludo  the  mass  of  “ unskilled 
and  unorganised  labour  ’’  of  which  ‘ ' advantage  ” is 
taken  nnder  the  “ contract  system.”  This  happens  in 
two  ways.  In  many  cases  the  work  goes  through  s 
several  hands,  and  the  wages  of  the  actual  workers  are  *' 
forced  down  to  the  lowest  point  by  the  middlemen,  who 
stand  between  the  person  who  wants  the  work  done 
and  tho  person  who  does  it.  In  reference  to  this  point  it 
may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ohas.  Booth, giving  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  stated  that  “ suoh  suh-letting  seldom 
“ occurred,  except  with  regard  to  special  processes 
„ which  are  frequently  the  better  paid  portions  of  the 
r o Pr  T le  evlclence,  however,  obtained  by  the 
ijady  Sub-Commissioners,  especially  with  regard  to 
hosiery  and  lace-making  in  Nottingham,  and  shirt- 
making  m Manchester,  of  which  details  have  been 
already  quoted,  show  that  the  worst  paid  portions  of 
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those  trades  are  “ sweated  ” by  middlemen  and  middle- 
women.(')  In  other  cases  the  same  result  is  produced 
by  the  competition  of  employers  for  contracts,  as 
explained  by  Miss  Collet,  “ Where  no  trade  union 
“ exists  the  contract  system  puts  an  end  to  the  com- 
“ petition  of  employers  for  labour,  which  in  economic 
“ theory  is  always  supposed  to  raise  wages.  The 
“ consumer  obtains  the  whole  advantage.  The  em- 
“ ployers  compete  to  obtain  the  contract  at  the  lowest 
“ price  ; the  inefficient  manufacturers,  of  whom  there 
“ are  a laTge  number  in  the  East  End,  rely  on  cutting 
“ down  wages,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  frequently  add 
“ considerably  to  their  own  labour,  obtaining  low 
" profits  with  increased  efforts  on  their  own  part. 
“ When  a tender  has  been  accepted  and  the  rest  have 
“ been  rejected,  the  competition  of  employers  is  really 
“ ended,  and  the  successful  employer  is  left  to  make 
“ his  terms  with  labourers  unhindered  by  competition. 
“ The  effect  of  the  contract  system  is  to  make  an 
“ unconscious  combination  amongst  employers  to 
“ obtain  labour  below  a certain  maximum  rate.”(2) 
Thus  it  appears  that  tlie  abnormally  low  wages  of 
which  so  many  instances  have  been  given  are  accounted 
for  either  by  the  competition  of  employers  for  contracts 
or  by  the  system  of  the  middlemen  or  middlewomen 
to  whom  the  work  is  sub-let.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  fact  might  he  stated  in  another  and  perhaps  a 
truer  way.  The  existence  of  the  middleman  and  of  the 
class  of  employer  just  referred  to  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap 
unskilled  and  unorganised  labour.  If  education  or 
organisation  checked  this  supply  of  cheap  labour  the 
small  employer  and  the  middleman,  under  whom  the 
sweating  system  flourishes,  would  perforce  disappear. 

7!j0.  (a.)  The  question  of  the  morality  of  the  workers 
in  the  different  industries  which  were  investigated  by 
thu  Lady  Sub-Commissioners  was  not  always  noted. 
In  those  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to  bo  unsatisfactory 
there  was  nsually  some  special  reason  to  account  for  it. 
Thus  the  connection  of  low  wages  and  a low  social 
morality  was  brought  out  clearly  in  the  evidence  in 
several  places.  “ I find,”  says  the  Lady  Sub-Commis- 
sioner who  investigated  the  industrial  condition  of 
Scotland,  “with  regard  to  the  low  moral  and  social 
“ siandnrd  met  with  in  certain  places  that,  as  a general 
“ rule,  the  morality  and  social  habits  of  the  people  are 
“ largely  regulated  by  the  wages  they  receive.  This 
“ rule  is  of  course  subject  to  modification  .by  the 
“ nature,  training,  ana  other  circumstances  of  the 
“ individual,  but  speaking  generally,  where  wages  are 
“ good,  social  habits  are  in  a correspondin'.' ly  high 
“ level;  where  wages  are  low,  the  reverse  is  to  be 
“ found.”  Thus  it  was  stated  at  Dairy  by  a worker 
long  resident  in  the  district  that  there  was  much 
immorality  amongst  the  girls.  It  was  largely  attri- 
buted to  the  low  wages  and  the  low  social  and  moral 
standard  this  presumably  involves.  The  immorality 
amongst  some  of  the  tobacco  workers  and  rope  teazers 
in  Scotland  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  At  Ayr 
it  was  observed  that  while  the  morality  and  social 
habits  of  the  girls  still  left  much  to  he  desired,  the 
trifling  advance  of  wages  granted  to  the  workers  in 
the  worsted  spinning  mill  made  a noticeable  improve- 
ment in  their  habits  and  appearance.^)  There  appeared 
to  be  much  immorality  amongst  the  lead  workers  near 
Glasgow.  They  were  said  to  come  from  very  poor 
homes  in  a country  district  and  to  be  very  irregular  in 
their  babibs.(4)  A representative  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Hosiery  Federation  stated  that  the  result  of 
the  general  reduction  of  wages  was  that  the  “ single 
women  suffer  very  much  ” and  were,  he  believed,  “ often 
driven  into  immoral  habits.”!8) 

(5.)  It  would  appear  that  where  men  and  women  of  a 
rough  class  are  working  together  without  any  discipline 
or  proper  supervision,  the  state  of  morality  is  liable  to 
be  bad.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  amongst  the 
fustian  and  velvet  cutters  in  a certain  district.  Thus 
“a  loose  tone  in  the  behaviour  and  conversation ” was 
noticed  by  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner.  “ Unsuitable 
“ songs  wore  sung  and  very  undesirable  romping  took 
“ place  even  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I was  informed 
“ by  a police  officer  and  the  relieving  officer  for  the 
“ district  that  immorality  had  increased  considerably 
“ since  the  introduction  of  the  fustian  trade.  These 
“ witnesses  believe  this  to  be  due  to  the  freedom  of 
“ intercourse  which  exists  between  the  men  and  women 
“ working  in  these  mills.  They  are  allowed  to  bring 
“ unlimited  quantities  of  drink  into  the  mills  during 


(>)  pp.  78,  159.  {*)  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,  Vol.  I 
Work  ••  n.  455.  (•’)  pp.  188,184,  P>«  **«  vat  /*\  « o«i  , 
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“ working  hours,  and  the  general  tone  is  stator)  ui  » 

“ as  I fcaad  it,  very  1„S  1 „„  “b?  S,'1  “"“O 

“ Assistant  Town  Clerk  that  over  27  per  cent  of  tho 
“ affiliation  orders  granted  have  been  applied  for 
the  women  employed  as  fustian  cutters,  although 
„ these,  form  only  a small  proportion  of  the  female 
• P°Pu|f  fcl0:a-  ( ) 1“  fcf>e  nail  and  chain  making  district 
m the  Black  Country  the  same  complaints  were  mafia 
It  was  stated  that  young  girls  helped  the  men  in  most 
unsuitable  parts  of  the  work,  and  that  the  absence  of 
supervision  and  discipline  of  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who  worked  together  was  by  no  means  conducive 
to  morality.  The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  visited 
this  district  stated  that  everyone  she  consulted  was 
“ strongly  against  young  girls  being  employed  to  blow 
the  bellows  with  men  working  beside  them  as  it  is 
‘ considered  to  encourage  immoral  behaviour  ”R  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  denied  that  the  charge  of  im 
morality  amongst  the  girls  who  work  as  the  men's 
assistants  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  was  justified 
It  was  remarked  by  one  witness  that  she  “ came  across 
a considerable  number  of  cases  of  immoral  conduct 
but  hod  never  heard  of  a case  of  immoral  relations 
“ between  men  and  women  working  together  in  the 
“ factory.”  Another  witness  stated  that  “ the  worst 
“ girls  she  knew  were  those  who  came  from  a consider- 
“ able  distance.  These  girls  when  quite  little,  some  of 
“ them  even  when  half-timers,  got  into  the  habit  of 
“ starting  together  with  boys  and  men  walking  in  the 
“ sam(*  direction,  and  their  behaviour  and  language 
“ wera  disgraceful. ”(s)  In  connection  with  the  general 
question  as  to  the  moral  effect  of  men  and  women 
working  together  in  the  same  employment,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  a witness  who  held  “a  position  of 
trust ' in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  manufacture  of 


ing  machines  stated  that  “ the  introduction  of  the 
women  had  anyhow  improved  the  men.”  “So  far.” 
writes  one  of  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners,  “ as  I have 
“ investigated  employments  where  both  sexes  work 

together  in  the  same  departments,  ovidence  seems  to 
“ point  to  the  conclusion  that  where  women  are  in  the 
“ majority  their  influence  may  have  the  result  claimed 
“ by  this  wibness.”(4) 

(c.)  Conflicting  evidence  a*  to  the  state  of  morality  (,..)  spo 
amongst  women  in  the  textile  industries  was  given  of  want  of 
A representative  of  the  Bradford  and  District  Power 
Loom  Overlookers’ Society  gave  strong  testimony  before  accommo- 
the  Commission  as  to  the  morality  of  the  women  gener-  Nation. 
ally.  “I  have  been  working  27  or  28  years,  and  I 

would  stand  up  for  the  morality  of  the  female  portion 
“ of  mill  life  in  opposition  to  that  of  any  other  grade 
“ of  society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.”  This  was 
supported  by  another  witness  from  the  same  district.^) 

The  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  who  made  “ the  most 
careful  inquiry  into  the  subject  ” did  not  think  that  the 
state  of  morality  in  the  textile  industries  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  was_  very  satisfactory.  She  attributes 
this  mainly  to  the  “insufficient  sanitary  accommodation, 

“ the  same  closets  being  common  in  some  mills  to  men, 

“ women,  and  children.”  That  this  was  the  case  in  a 
greater  number  of  mills  iu  Lancashire  than  in  Yorkshire 
was  the  only  reason  that  could  be  found  to  account  for 
“ the  larger  number  of  cases  of  actual  immorality  and 
immoral  tendencies  ” which  were  noticed  in  the  former 
district. . “ The  sanitary  accommodation  in  mills,"  writes 
the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Burnley  district, 

“is  the  most  debasing  surrounding  for  women. ”(8) 

The  immorality  of  children,  who  are  usually  employed 
in  the  spinning-rooms  where  the  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion is  most  deficient  was  a matter  of  special  complaint 
in  Yorkshire.  It  was  observed  that  if  the  same  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  sanitation  and  decency  which  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  well-ordered  elementary 
schools  were  enforced  in  mills,  a very  valuable 
improvement  would  result  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
children  employed.{?) 

(d.)  Many  complaints  were  brought  forward  with  hi.)  Oijec- 
regard  to  the  objectionable  conduct  of  overlookers  and 
foremen,  &c.  Foul,  coarse  and  rough  language  overlookers 
appeared  to  be  not  uncommonly  used  by  some  of  these  andfore- 
officials  towards  the  women  and  children  under  them, 
an  abuse  against  which  they  have  no  remedy.  The 
following  extracts  are  found  iq  the  “table  of 
reference  ” to  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  reports. 

“ Overlookers  very  coarse  and  rough  with  the 
children.”  “Overlooker  swears  at  the  children 
“ Tackier 


and  hits  them  on  the  head  with  a strap.” 
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[§75P(A)]  abusive  and  uses  foul  language.”  “Weavers’  work 
“ spoiled  because  the  children  are  afraid  to  fetch  the 
“ taoklers.”(I)  “Children,”  said  a male  weaver, 
“ deteriorate  both  morally  and  physically  if  sent  to  the 
“ mills  too  young.  They  are  obliged  to  listen  to  words 
“ which  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  hear.”  In 
his  opinion  children  under  13  should  be  excluded  from 
the  mills  altogether.  On  the  other  hand  a Bradford 
employer  denied  that  employment  in  mills  had  a bad 
effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  children,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  Managers’  and  Overlookers’ 
Society  of  Bradford  denied  either  that  the  overlookers 
used  bad  language  or  that  they  permitteditin others. 0 
In  the  textile  industry  in  North  Scotland  where  com- 
plaints were  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  children, 
the  firms  of  Messrs.  Baxter  Bros.,  Cox,  Grimmond, 
Smith  & Co.,  Harry  Walker  & Co.,  were  mentioned  as 
employing  children  under  especially  favourable  con- 
ditions.(a).  It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  under 
which  children  work  in  the  textile  industries,  where 
they  are  very  largely  employed,  vary  considerably  from 
mill  to  mill,  but  from  the  evidence  as  a whole  it  would 
seem  that  in  most  instances  their  general  surroundings 
were  undesirable  for  those  of  such  tender  years. 
The  representatives  of  the  women’s  Ropemakers’ 
and  Confectioners’  Unions  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commission  spoke  very  strongly  about  the  “ disgraceful 
language  ” and  petty  tyranny  of  the  foremen  in  some 
factories.  “ The  foremen  rule  the  factories.  The 
“ masters  do  not  go  into  the  factories  sufficiently  to 
“ see  how  the  girls  are  treated,  and  so  it  is  really  their 
“ fault,  for  they  do  not  know  half  what  occurs  through 

“ the  foremen  and  forewomen The 

“ language  of  the  foremen  towards  the  women  and 
“ girls  is  more  than  abusive,  it  is  disgraceful  in  its 
“ character,  and  it  is  so  in  almost  all  factories.  We 
“ hear  not  only  in  this  trade,  but  in  other  trades  that 
“ we  know  of  that  we  are  closely  connected  with, 
“ that  the  same  thing  occurs  always.”f)  Miss  James 
on  being  asked  whether  the  “ gross  impropriety  ” of 
the  language  complained  of  was  not  exceptional,  replied 
“ 1 am  sorry  to  say  it  is  general.”  Instances  of  petty 
tyranny  wero  related.  “ Tbo  girls  aro  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foremen.”  “Supposing  a girl  loses  five 
“ minutes  in  the  moruing,  or  supposing  she  does  not 
“ get  to  her  work  till  eight  o'clock,  the  foreman  can 
“ give  her  a fortnight’s  drilling  if  he  likes.  That 
“ means  he  can  keen  this  girl  out  for  a fortnight 

“ without  employing  her She  will  have 

“ to  go  down  to  the  factory  each  morning  .... 

“ to  see  if  the  foreman  will  take  her  on.”(s)  It  was 
remarked  that  much  of  the  good  conduct  of  a mill 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  overlookers.  The 
tables  appended  to  the  reports  on  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  show  ihat  in  certain  mills  where  the  over- 
lookers or  masters  are  men  of  bad  character,  the 
general  tone  is  very  low.  It  is  in  this  connection  that 
the  evils  connected  with  the  so-called  system  of 
“ favouritism  ” are  found.  In  the  textile  industry  in 
Yorkshire  some  few  instances  of  immorality  were 
traced  directly  to  it  and  in  the  case  of  one  mill  where 
' the  moral  tone  was  very  low,  it  was  said  that 
“ favouritism  was  very  bad.”  Several  witnesses  in  the 
tailoring  trade  at  Glasgow  complained  that  women 
workers  were  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  “ cutter  ” 
and  “ presser  ” as  regards  the  amount  and  profitable- 
ness of  the  work  given  out  to  them  in  the  various 
shops.  One  witness  said  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
a shop  where  she  was  employed  owing  to  the  fami- 
liarities of  the  cutter.  In  consequence  of  her  resenting 
this  behaviour  she  was  deprived  of  her  fair  share  of 
tbo  work  given  out.  Cases  of  “ favouritism  ” she  said 
were  common.!11)  The  obnoxious  behaviour  of  officials 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  than  one  strike.  A strike 
took  place  at  a mill  in  Oldham  against  an  overlooker 
who  had  been  charged  with  immorality,  but  it  was 
only  after  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  court  that  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  firm.  Another  strike  occurred 
at  Nelson  in  1892.  “It  arose  under  similar  circnrn- 
. ‘ ‘ stances  to  the  last,  but  in  this  case  the  question  of 
“ guilt  was  decided  by  three  clergymen  who  were 
“ chosen  as  arbitrators,  both  sides  agreeing  to  the 
“ mode  of  settlement.  The  arbitrators  after  carefully 
“ weighing  the  evidence  found  the  overlooker  guilty  of 
“ making  immoral  proposals  to  a married  woman  and 
“ of  using  indecent  language  to  other  females.”  They 
included  the  following  recommendations  in  their  award. 
“It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  we  learned  during 
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“ the  inquiry  that  the  offences  of  which  we  have 
“ been  compelled  to  adjudge  Houghton  Greenwood 
' guilty  are  not  uncommon  amongst  men  who  have  the 
“ oversight  of  the  female  operatives  in  other  mills,  and 
“ as  ministers  of  religion  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  employers  of  labour  to  practically  recognise  their 
‘ duty  in  this  matter,  and  to  seriously  consider  how 
“ essential  it  is  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  those 
“ under  their  charge,  as  well  as  to  their  credit,  to  make 
“ the  moral  conduct  of  their  workpeople  a subject  of 
“ nearer  concern  and  greater  importance."  Thisaward 
was  printed  and  distributed  at  Nelson  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  created  a marked  improvement  not  only  in  the 
behaviour  of  overlookers  but  in  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers towards  the  question.  Shortly  afterwards  a firm 
discharged  an  official  for  a similar  offence.!1)  It  can  b« 
easily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a careless  choice  of 
the  officials  is  the  chief  cause  of  these  evils.  Unless  the 
employers  are  at  pains  to  ensure  that  a good  moral 
character  is  a necessary  qualification  for  any  official 
position  such  as  that  of  overlooker,  foreman.  &c.,  the 
evidence  showed  that  much  unpleasantness  and  discom- 
fort may  he  endured  by  the  women  and  children  who 
are  under  his  control  before  resort  is  had  to  such  a 
strong  measure  as  a strike.  Beyond  the  cultivation  of 
a healthy  moral  tone  and  public  spirit  amongst  the 
workpeople,  so  that  any  offences  of  this  sort  are  in- 
stantly. reported,  it  was  asserted  that  the  remedy 
for  this  kind  of  abuse  lies  solely  in  the  power  of 
managers  and  employers.  In  "those  cases  where 
women  overlookers  or  forewomen  can  be  employed,  dif- 
ficulties of  this  nature  were  obviated,  hence  where  this 
is  possible  it  was  stated  to  be  the  more  desirable 
arrangement.  Even  where  this  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, it  was  suggested  that  in  all  cases,  where  a 
certain  number  of  women  arc  employed,  there  should 
be  a woman  in  a position  of  authority  to  whom  all 
complaints  concerning  officials,  health,  sanitary 
arrangements,  &c.,  could  be  brought  in  the  first, 
instance.  The  very  natural  dislike  of  women  to 
approach  men  on  these  subjects  was  constantly  brought 
forward  by  the  witnesses.  But  were  some  carefully 
chosen  women  put  into  this  responsible  position,  much 
of  the  danger  and  discomfort  which  is  unavoidable 
under  the  present  state  of  things  would  be  removed, 
and  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the 
employment  of  women  would  also  disappear.  Thi3 
system  is  already  adopted  in  a few  of  the  best  regu- 
lated establishments.  Thus,  in  the  cocoa  and  chocolate 
works  at  Bristol,  every  department  in  which  girls  are 
employed  is  superintended  by  women.  In  the  Bedminst er 
cigar  and  tobacco  faotory,  where  large  numbers  of 
women  are  employed,  the  departments  are  superintended 
by  men,  but  for  the  last  few  years  a lady  has  held  the 
post  of  matron,  “ the  duties  of  which,”  it  is  said,  "are 
“ rather  unique  in  factories.  The  names  and  addresses 
“ of  girls  absent  through  illness  aro  given  her  every 
“ morning  and  they  are  visited  by  her.  . . . Any  com- 
“ plaint  that  a girl  may  have  to  make  can  always  be 
“ laid  before  the  matron  and  thus  the  more  objeotion- 
“ able  featnroB  of  supervision  of  women  by  men  are 
“ obviated..”!2)  A somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made 
by  a married  woman  who  had  had  large  experience  as 
an  operative  in  textile  factories.  She  suggested  that  in 
all  mills  where  there  were  a number  of  employees  it  was 
most  desirable  that  a woman  attendant  should  be  kept 
at  the  lodge.  The  witness  stated  that  this  would  have 
been  an  immense  advantage  in  the  many  eases  of  sick- 
ness occurring  to  workers  which  had  come  under  her 
notice.  She  suggested  that  the  provision  of  a woman 
attendant  should  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  where  a 
certain  number  of  women  were  employed. (:l)  The  posi- 
tion of  barmaids  is.  of  course,  exceptional.  It  was 
stated  before  the  Commission  that  there  were  “ a 
number  of  typical  cases  ” of  girls  who  bad  been  driven 
on  to  the  streets  by  the  conduct  of  their  employers,  ana 
more  commonly  by  the  conduct  of  customers. (4)  The  Lady 
Sub-Commissioner  who  subsequently  investigated  the 
condition  of  barmaids  does  not  refer  to  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  intemperance,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  evidence  given  in  her  report 
that  there  are  grounds  for  any  general  charge  of 
this  kind  being  brought  against  barmaids  as  a 
clas3.  There  is  no  donbt  that  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions of  their  position  tell  upon  the  character  in  some 
cases,  but  it  was  asserted  that  in  good  class 
houses  unsteadiness  would  be  fatal  to  a barmaid's 
prospects.  The  prevalence  of  intemperance  amongst 
laundresses  was  alluded  to  by  several  witnesses.!5).  ' 
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L§  759  («.)]  (b.'i  It  would  appear  that  the  morality  of  women  in 

man/""1'  various  employments  depends  much  less  on  the  employ - 
m ment  itself  than  on  the  general  conditions  of  labour. 

Where  the  wages  are  very  low, where  the  ordinary  decen- 
cies of  life  are  not  observed  in  the  surroundings ; where 
men  and  women  of  a rough  class  work  together  with- 
out any  discipline  or  supervision,  where  in  fact  some  of 
the  conditions  of  morality  are  wanting,  the  standard 
of  morality  amongst  the  workers  is  liable  to  be  very 
low.  Where  wages  are  better,  and  due  care  is  taken 
of  the  conditions  of  labour,  the  general  surroundings, 
and  the  character  of  the  official  employed,  no  special 
complaints  are  made  on  the  subject, 
effort sSto  760.  Much  is  being  done  in  various  quarters  to  better 

improve  the  the  position  or  brighten  the  lot  of  the  great  number  of 
condition  women  and  girls  engaged  in  various  industries.  Outside 
voluntary  agencies,  trade  unions,  and  certain  employers 
all  take  some  share  in  this  work.  It  is  with  the 
efforts  of  the  first  of  these  that  this  section  is  mainly 
concerned. 

(a.)  For  example,  it  was  observed  that  “as  far  as 
“ public  effort  is  concerned,  it  may  he  safely  said  that 
“ in  Birmingham,  if  any  scheme  can  be  proved  worth 
“ carrying  out,  it  will  be  undertaken.”  The  Ladies’ 
Association  for  Useful  Work  in  that  city  organises 
various  courses  of  practical  lectures  on  the  laws  of 
health,  management  of  infants,  and  nursing.  Another 
most  successful  society  is  the  Letter  Guild.  A lady 
correspondent  is  found  for  any  factory  girl  who  wishes 
to  have  a friend  to  give  her  advice  and  sympathy 
through  the  post.  Over  3.000  girls  have  applied  for 
correspondents,  and  about  2,000  ladies  have  been 
induced  to  promise  to  write  letters  regularly  to  the 
girls  allotted  to  them.  “Of  the  various  acts  of  kind- 
“ ness  by  individuals,  none  seemed  to  have  afforded 
“ more  pleasure  than  the  hospitality  of  a private 
“ person,  who  invited  over  40  members  ot‘  the  Kyrle 
“ Society  to  stay  for  a week,  in  detachments  of  12  at 
“ time,  at  a cottago  in  Conway,  under  the  supervision 
“ of  two  lady  members.  The  visit  had  been  paid  six 
“ months  before,  but  one  girl,  a press  worker,  told  me 
“ that  she  still  thought  of  it  nearly  all  the  time  she 
was  at  work;  and  two  girls  said  they  were  saving 
‘ ‘ money  to  pay  their  fares  to  the  same  place  next  year.”(‘) 
At  Manchester  a peculiar  and  noteworthy  sanitary 
organisation,  called  the  Ladies’  Health  Society,  was 
noticed.  It  works  “in  co-operation  with  the  local 
“ sanitary  authorities.  The  working-class  localities 
“ in  the  city  are  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
“ which  a working  woman  is  assigned  as  a health 
“ visitor.  Each  visitor  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
“ member  of  the  Ladies’  Health  Society,  and  is 
“ expected  to  visit  the  houses  in  her  district,  to  make 
“ friends  with  the  women  as  far  as  possible,  give  hints 
“ as  to  sanitary  matters,  report  defective  sanitation  or 
“ infectious  illness,  give  practical  aid  when  necessary 
“ to  sick  persons,  and  to  report  to  her  superintendent. 
“ Thirteen  districts  are  now  under  supervision,  and  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  through  the  society 
“ has  received  official  recognition,  half  the  wages  of 
“ the  visitors  being  now  paid  by  the  sanitary  authori- 
“ ties.”  Much  valuable  information  is  said  to  be 
obtained  through  this  medium,  f)  Evidence  of  clubs 
and  classes  of  various  kinds  was  given.  In  most  oases 
these  were  of  a purely  social,  religious,  or  philan- 
thropic character ; their  chief  aim  being  to  brighten 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  girls,  teach  thorn  useful  pur- 
suits, and  elevate  their  caste.  It  was  said  they  did 
“ most  excellent  work.”  There  appears  to  be  a clear 
line  of  separation  between  such  institutions  and  any 
associations  of  which  the  basis  is  trade  organisation.^) 
In  connection  with  voluntary  agencies  of  this  kind 
some  further  openings  for  outside  philanthropic  and 
social  work,  which  were  noted  by  the  Lady  Sub-Com- 
missioners, might  bo  mentioned.  For  instance,  the 
extreme  unsuitability  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
workers  in  the  nail  and  chain  industry  in  the  Cradley 
Heath  district  was  animadverted  upon.  “ Instead  of  a 
“ short  skirt  with  a leathern  apron  to  guard  them  from 
“ the  edge  of  the  forge,  comfortable  broad-soled  shoes 
without  heels,  and  a loose  cool  jacket,  they  wear  the 
“ worn-out  Sunday  frock,  ragged,  burned,  and  heat- 
“ Stained,  tight  stays,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  a bit  of 
“ sacking  pinned  over  the  skirt  completing  the  untidi- 
“ ness.  When  they  arc  hot  they  loosen  the  throat  of 
“ the  dress,  and  this  increases  the  unseemliness  of 
“ their  general  appearance.  A class  for  teaching  the 
“ simple  rules  of  health,  and  a supply  of  suitable 
“ garments  at  cost  price,  are  schemes  well  worthy  the 
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“ attention  of  kind-hearted  ladies  who  wish  to  better 
“ the  condition  of  women  in  the  Black  Country.”  The  ^ 788  ^ 
possibility  of  uniting  these  women  in  any  wholesome 
interest  outside  the  daily  drudgeiy  of  their  lives  was 
also  discussed.  One  step  in  this  direction  had  lately 
been  taken  by  the  institution  of  a cookery  class  at 
OldMll,  which  is  attended  by  between  200  and  300 
women.  This,  it  was  thought,  besides  giving  them  a 
higher  standard  of  home  oomfort,  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  them  together,  and  thus  lead  towards  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  public  spirit,  which  might 
eventually  develop  into  trade  combination.(‘)  It  was 
remarked  that  at  Bristol,  in  spite  of  “the  very  long 
intervals  of  leisure”  of  many  of  the  workers  no 
special  provision  for  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  young  men  and  women  seemed  to  be  made  in 
the  town.  The  so-called  free  library  appeared  to  be 
a “ collection  of  unreadable  and  worthless  books.”(s) 

“What  is  needed  for  working  women  in  general,” 
writes  Miss  Collet  in  “ Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,” 

“is  a more  practical  education  in  Board  Schools, 

“ greater  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and  definite 
instruction  in  the  advantages  and  best  methods  of 
“ saving.  . , . . And  lastly,  but  not  least,  trade  union 
“ is  wanted.”!3)  Various  recommendations  towards 
bettering  the  conditions  of  barmaids  and  waitresses 
were  also  made.  It  is  stated  that  “nearly  all  the 
“ employers  and  a good  many  of  the  barmaids  and 
“ manageresses  agreed  that  what  is  chiefly  wanted  is 
“ a well  managed  registry,  at  which  reliable  informa- 
“ tion  could  be  obtained  (a)  by  employers  as  to  the 
“ character  of  the  girls  applying  as  barmaids,  and  { b ) 

“ by  barmaids  as  to  the  nature  of  the  place  which 
“ they  propose  to  take.  At  present  the  newspapers 
“ arc  l'10  only  means  of  communication  between 
“ employers  and  barmaids,  and  much  dissatisfaction 
“ is  exposed  by  all  concerned.”  It  was  said  that  a 
good  scheme  for  a registry  would  receive  support 
from  all  classes  connected  with  the  trade.  Some 
system  for  certificates  of  character  such  as  that  adopted 
in  France  and  Germany  was  suggested  by  a hotel 
proprietor  but  the  Lady  Sub-Commissioner  did  not 
think  it  would  be  workable.  It  was  suggested  that 
economical  and  comfortable  holiday  homes  where  girls 
could  go  for  rest  or  in  intervals  of  employment,  estab- 
lished in  healthy  places  as  well  as  in  large  towns  would 
be  very  valuable  to  barmaids  and  waitresses,  and  if 
well  managed  would  be  supported  by  some  of  the  large 
employers.  One  witness,  “ a remarkably  intelligent 
married  woman  who  was  barmaid  and  manageress 
for  many  years  before  marriage,”  urged  the  great 
necessity  for  some  such  home  in  Glasgow  or  in  some 
place  equally  accessible  from  various  holiday  resorts 
m Scotland.  Two  such  institutions  already  exist  in 
London,  the  “ Morley  Home  ” and  “ Hartley  House  ” — 
the  latter,  it  was  stated,  was  not  sufficiently  well  known 
and  hence  it  was  not  enough  used  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.!4)  Apart  from  the  work  of  the  innu-  ••  settle- 
merable  agencies  connected  with  religious  bodies,  ** 
various  efforts  are  made  by  “settlements  ” of  educated 
women  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  woman  worker,  London. 
The  “ Women’s  University  Settlement  ” at  Southwark 
“for  work  in  the  poorer  districts  of  London ’’deals 
mainly  with  women  and  children.  It  is  nnsectarian 
and  its  work  is  chiefly  educational  and  social.  “The 
“ work  of  the  Settlement,  in  connection  with  labour 
l,r°Wems,”  writes  the  Warden,  “is  indirect  and 
“ rather  preventive  than  remedial.  We  feel  strongly 
“ that  the  character  and  education  of  the  people  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
an“  V is  with  these  that  we  think  we  should  chiefly 
concern  ourselves.”  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  give 
a systematic  training  to  those  who  propose  to  devote 
themsel  ves  to  work  among  the  poor  by  means  of  a System 
of  weekly  lectures  and  a course  of  reading  on  the  one  hand, 
and  practical  work  under  other  workers  on  the  other.  The 
ordinary  course  is  to  extend  over  one  year  and  is  framed 
with  a view  of  giving  an  outline  of  general  principles  and 
methods.  As  the  aim  throughout  has  been  rather  to 
supplement  existing  agencies  than  to  start  new  ones, 
work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants,  the  Children’s  Country 
Hobday  Fund,  the  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association, 
and  Board  Schools.  Clubs  for  girls,  children,  and 
pupil  teachers,  which  are  both  educational  and 
recreative  in  character  are  carried  on.  A Women’s 
Benefit  Society  and  a scheme  for  district  nursing  have 
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also  been  started.  One  most  successful  enterprise  has 
been  a loan  exhibition  of  pictures,  ■which  was  attended 
by  thousands  of  people.f)  The  “ Ladies’  Branch  of  the 
Oxford  House  ” provides  a centre  in  Bethnal  Green 
for  religious,  social,  and  educational  work  amongst 
women  and  girls  in  the  surrounding  poor  parishes. 
The  work  is  done  in  co-operation  with  the  parish 
organisations,  and  in  so  far  as  it  'is  religious  is  on 
Churoh  lines.  District  nursing  and  district  visiting 
are  carried  on,  and  clubs  and  classes  religious, 
social  and  educational  are  held.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Technical  Education  Classes  for  club- 
girls  with  a view  to  raising  them  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled  to  that  of  skilled  workers.  An  effort 
is  also  being  made  with  the  help  of  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  Association  to  instruct  the  factory 
hands  in  the  clubs  in  such  parts  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop,  and  Truck  Acts  as  concern  themselves. 
Work  is  also  done  in  connection  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  with  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  befriending  young  servants,  (2) 

(6.)  What  has  been  done  by  women  workers 
themselves  to  improve  their  industrial,  and  hence 
their  social  condition  through  trade  organisation  is 
shown  in  the  section  that  deals  with  that  subject.  It 
will  be  seen  that  although  the  movement  is  in  its  early 
stages,  and  although  immense  difficulties  have  been 
encountered,  a very  creditable  record  has  been  already 
made.  Wages  have  been  maintained  or  raised,  hours 
reduced,  sanitation  improved,  obnoxious  officials 
removed,  and  flagrant  abuses  of  various  kinds  have 
been  remedied.  It  is  to  this  method  of  self-help  that 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  chiefly  look  for  the 


gradual  but  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  [§7«o(i,)j 
of  labour  of  women  workers. 

(<■-)  Much  again  has  been  done  in  some  instances  for  fed  Syem 
the  woman  worker  by  the  employer.  It  has  already  p vers' 
been  shown  incidentally  under  various  headings  that 
certain  employers  have  spared  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  providing  everything  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  their  women  workers — whether 
appliances  for  good  methods  of  ventilation  and 
sanitation,  the  provision  of  cloak-rooms,  dining-rooms 
and  cheap  food,  libraries  and  other  provision  for 
recreation,  or  sick  benefit  clubs  and  convalescent  homes. 

Detailed  accounts  of  such  model  factories  and  establish- 
ments can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  di  fferent  reports  of 
the  Lady  Sub-Commissioners. (')  Where  these  ideal  con- 
ditions are  found,  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  are  naturally  of  a most  harmonious  character 
and  the  need  of  trade  organisation  is  not  felt  in  the 
same  manner.  But  the  eases  of  employers  who  we  thus 
alive  to  their  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  women 
workers  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  lot  of  numbers  of  working  women 
who  are  not  reached  by  any  voluntary  philanthropic 
agency,  who  are  as  yet  untouched  by  organisation,  and 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  indifferent  if  not  unscrupulous 
employers  — of  whom  the  evidence  gives  only  too  many 
examples — is  pitiable  indeed.  In  such  coses  the  Report 
points  out  that  remedies  are  to  he  found  .mainly  in  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  extreme  powers  of  the  law 
through  an  improved  administration,  and  possible 
extension,  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  development  of 
trade  organisation,  and  the  awakening  and  pressure 
of  public  opinion. 


B.  ORGANISATIONS. 


THE  GENERAL  QUESTION  OF 
ORGANISATION. 


761 . It  has  been  stated  that  trade  association  is  necessary 
as  a remedy  for  the  many  serious  evils  attendant  on  the 
present  conditions  of  the  employment  of  women.!3 *)  So 
long  as  the  women  are  unorganised  they  are  practi- 
cally at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  and  in  oases 
where  the  latter  arc  unscrupulous  they  have  no  means 
of  resistance.^)  Even  when  the  employers  are  willing 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  welfare  of  their  workers, 
the  interests  of  both  capital  and  labour  are,  it  is  said, 
advanced  by  trade  associations.  For  example,  “ the  chief 
“ source  of  difficulties  between  employers  and  workers 
“ in  the  textile  industry  in  Glasgow  is  apparently  the 
“ want  of  a declared  and  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  the 
“ same  work  throughout  the  trade.  Those  employers 
“ who  desire  to  give  a just  wage  have  stated  that  they 
“ find  themselves  handicapped  by  the  action  of  the 
“ othe.rs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers,  having  had 
“ in  the  past  no  organisation  strong  enough  to  combat 
“ this  evil,  and  no  oentre  to  appeal  to  for  support,  or 
“ even  for  accurate  information  as  to  current  rates,  have 
“ in  most  cases  been  obliged  to  submit,  while  employers 
“ who  wished  to  pay  their  workers  justly  found  thern- 
“ selves  obliged  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  compete 
“ successfully  in  the  same  market  with  others.”  (s) 
How  that  women  oompete  with  men  in  the  majority  of 
the  manufacturing  trades,  it  appears  necessary  for  the 
good  of  both  sexes  that  women,  like  men,  should  be 
organised.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  it  was  noted  that  in  tho 
spinning  industry  women’s  labour  was  both  ‘‘cheap 
and  unorganised.”  while  in  England,  whore  women  as 
well  as  xnen  are  highly  organised,  it  is  comparatively 
well  paid.f).  “ It  is  palpably  an  injustice  that  women 
“ should  be  compelled  to  accept  lower  wages  than  are 
“ obtained  by  men  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of 
*•  work ; . . . but  there  is  no  help  for  it  while  women 
“ find  that  they  have  to  contest  for  work  with  an  orga- 
“ ganised  and  federated  body  of  men,  who  have  already 
“ filled  even  those  trades  which  are  naturally  and 
“ specially  suited  for  women’s  labour.”!7)  Further, 
“ the  damage  done  to  the  interests  of  working  men  by 
“ the  undue  cheapness  of  women’s  work  is  evident. 
“ Work  of  all  sorts  tends  more  and  more  to  pass  into 
“ the  hands  of  women,  not  because  they  do  it  better, 
“ hut  because  they  do  it  more  cheaply.  The  more  men 


(i)  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Women’s  University  Settlement. 

(a)  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  tlui  Oxford  House,  1808.  (3)  ]i.  314. 
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8514-5.  ('-)  p.  171,  Of.  p.  278.  (c)  p.  104,  Cf.  pp.  17S,  13tl.  (’)  " Women’s 

Union  Journal,”  1889,  p.  44. 


“ are  thrown  ont  of  work,  the  more,  essential  it 
“ becomes  for  women  to  support  themselves  and  their 
“ families.  . . . The  raising  of  women’s  wages  to  a 
“ level  with  the  wages  of  men  is  the  change  which  at 
“ this  moment  is  most  urgent,  in  the  interests  of  men ; 
“ and,  since  the  only  agency  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
“ dneed  any  serious  effect  in  raising  the  wages  of 
“ men  has  been  combination  among  themselves,  it 
“ seems  a fair  presumption  that  an  equal  degree  of 
“ combination  among  women  would  produce  like 
“ results  upon  their  wages.”!5)  The  evidence  showed, 
however,  that  working  men  have  now  learnt  the 
advantage  to  themselves  of  women's  associations, 
and  are  in  many  cases  doing  all  in  their  power 
towards  organising  the  women  in  their  own  trade. 
Most  of  the  women’s  societies  owe  much  to  the  aid 
granted  them  by  the  men’s  unions  during  the  first  few 
years  after  their  establishment.  In  addition  to  the 
societies  which  consist  of  women  alone,  there  are  a 
large  number,  especially  in  the  textile  trades,  which 
consist  of  both  men  and  women.  The  most  important 
of  these  mixed  associations  in  the  textile  trades  are  the 
Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Weavers,  tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom 
Weavers'  Association,  the  Alva  Society  of  Associated 
Weavers,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and 
Blowing  Room  Operatives,  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,*  the  Scottish  Mill 
and  Factory  Workers’  Federal  Union,  together  with 
the  various’  societies  affiliated  to  the  above,  and  the 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Hosiery  Union.  Women 
are  also  members  of  a number  of  societies  in  other 
trades.  Such  are  the  London  Domestic  Servants’ 
Union,  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  the 
Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation,  the  National 
Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers,  and  the  National  Union 
of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers.  But  in  these, 
although  women  are  in  several  cases  in  the  majority  in 
point  of  numbers,  they  are  rarely  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  men.  Generally  speaking,  they  pay  a lower 
rate  of  contributions,  and  receive  a correspondingly 
lower  rate  of  benefit.  In  most  oases,  also,  they  take 
only  a subordinate  part,  if  any,  in  the  government  of 
the  society.  Thus  it  has  appeared  best  to  treat  here 
only  those  which  either  consist  exclusively  of  women, 
or  are  mainly  governed  by  them.  The  question  has 


* It  was  stated  bi 
exclusively  of  me 
Answers  to  the  S 
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f§  761.3  arisen  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  combine  men  and 
women  in  one  union,  or  to  establish  separate  societies 
for  the  two  sexes,  affiliated  to  one  another,  but  distinct 
in  constitution  and  management.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  it  is  evident  that  mixed  societies  of  men  and  women 
have  far  more  stability  than  those  which  are  for  women 
alone.  0)  But  the  independent  organisation  of  women  has 
not  yet  reached  a stage  at  which  it  can  be  definitely 
determined  whether  the  reasons  for  the  weakness  of 
women’s  unions  are  of  a character  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, or  whether  they  arc  not  really  of  a merely 
temporary  nature. 

Difficulty  of  . 7C2.  In  addition  to  the  obstacles  which  all  trade  asso- 
womeu.'1'8  oiations  have  had'  to  overcome  in  the  first  stages  of  their 

development,  many  difficulties  are  presented  by  the 

Ecculiar  conditions  under  which  women  work.  It  will 
e.  convenient  for  the  present  purpose  to  class  them 
under  three  main  heads : — Economic  difficulties,  which 
are  due  to  the  conditions  of  employment  in  trades 
where  women  are  largely  engaged ; difficulties  arising 
from  hostility  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  employers, 
other  individuals  and  associations ; certain  difficulties 
caused  by  the  educational  deficiencies  of  working 
women,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  which 
result  therefrom. 

miefm'0  (a0  One  obstacle  is  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  has 
cultieF. " been  shown  to  be  paid  in  most  industries  where  women 
are  employed.  This  makes  it  impossible  in  many  cases 
lor  them  to  spare  anything  from  their  “ starvation 
wage  ” as  contribution  to  a society,  much  less  to  support 
themselves  even  for  a short  time  during  a strike.)'-) 
“With  workwomen,  as  with  workmen,  the  less  hardly 
“ worked,  and  the  loss  hardly  paid,  mnst  lead  the  way 
“ in  trade  organisation.”!3)  The  enormous  amount  of 
competition  which  prevails  in  many  industries, especially 
in  those  where  a high  standard  of  skill  is  not  requisite, 
is  another  difficulty.  The  knowledge  that  in  the  event 
of  their  combining  to  obtain  improved  conditions  of 
labour,  their  place  can  easily  be  filled  by  another,  keeps 
many  women  aloof  from  organisation. (')  In  the 

upholstery  trade  it  is  stated  that,  “there  is  some 
“ objection  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  women  to  belong 
to  societies,  because  they  have  got  an  idea  that  they 
“ will  be  dragged  into  strikes,  and  they  bave  a great 
“ objection  to  anything  of  the  kind.”(5)  This  is  especially 
the  case,  however,  in  the  less  skilled  trades,  and  those 
where  home  workers  are  employed.  “Unskilled  labour," 
writes  Lady  Jeune,  "'will  always  be  the  great  difficulty 
to  be  met  by  any  combination  to  raise  the  wages  of 
“ women  workers,  and  the  sick  children,  the  unemployed 
“ husband,  the  cold  and  fireless  homes,  will  always  be 
**  fhe  greatest  bar  to  any  effort  to  persuade  women  to 
“ stand  together  for  better  remuneration.!6)"  For 
example,  in  an  umbrella-covering  firm  in  Scotland,  the 
employer  “ has  in  several  instances  met  the  demands  of 
“ his  employees  for  an  increase  of  wages  by  the  state. 

“ ment  that  he  is  quite  independent  of  his  inside 
“ workers,  and  if  they  do  not  accept  his  terms  he  can 
“ get  it  done  by  the  outside  hands  at  his  own  price,  ’’(j) 
It  is  further  stated  that  homework  makes  trade 
association  among  the  workers  impossible.  “Under 
this  system  of  employment  there  exist  no  centres  in 
“ which  a public  opinion  with  regard  to  wages  can  be 
“ formed, , and  in  which  organisation  may  originate  and 
spread. ’’p*)  But  it  is  not  only  the  home  workers  that 
are  debarred  from  organisation  by  their  isolated 
position.  The  same  is  the  case  in  an  almost  equal 
degree  with  domestic  servants,  shop  assistants,  bar- 
maids, waitresses  and  many  other  classes  of  women 
workers.  “ The  custom  of  meeting  together,  in  the 
evening,  at  public  houses,  and  the  accommodation 
“ offered  by  these _ places,  have  given  working  men 
certain  facilities  in  forming  their  societies.”!9)  But 
working  women  have  very  few  opportunities  of  meeting 
in  this  maimer.  “The  isolation  of  many  working 
“ women’s  lives  is  something  which  few  people  of 
“ another  class  realise. ”(“’)  One  of  the  Ladv  Sub-Oom- 
missioncrs  states  that  the  organisation  of  barmaids  and 
waitresses  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  their  isolated 
position,  and  a witness  before  the  Commission  went 
further,  and  declared  that  it  was  “ absolutely  impossible 
“ to  organise  them  as  they  are  at  present.”!11)  The  cus- 
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tom  of  residence  on  their  employers'  premises  ,i 
increases  the  isolation  of  domestic  servants,  baS/  C57®  («.)] 
and  shop  assistants.  The  long  hours  worked  in^  dS’ 
cases  also  hinder  the  development  of  trade  assoriaG  aDy 
as  tie  women  have  but  little  time  to  .pare  fcratSSS 
meetings  and  otherwise  entering  into  the  work  in Vt  -S 
“ ')  p™  “ » -»  wi«t  regard 
that  the  long  home  of  employment,  and  resideuoPS 
the  premises  of  their  employe™,  make  ameoi.th ,£ 
trade  purposes  difficult  even  when  desired  t 
the  case  of  the  Leeds  Tailoresses’  Society,  established  in 
1884,  it  was  stated  that  a certain  amount  of  outside 
help  seems  to  be  required  by  the  tailoresses,  aa  their 
hours  of  work  are  at  present  too  long  for  them  ir, 
devote  much  time  to  the  business  of  the  Society  ’>,») 

The  same  difficulty  is  brought  forward  in  many  other 
cases.  A working  woman  of  the  East  End  has  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  to  go  to  work,  and  she  works  till 
“ she  goesUo  hed  at  mght ; she  has  no  time  to  think 

(6.)  Although  in  'some  instances  employers  have  (»i 
encouraged  their  workers  to  organise  themselves  in  mSSt 
most  cases  their  actual  hostility  is  complained  of  as  a lackof 
great  hindrance  in  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
Many  workers  state  that  they  have  been  dismissed  from 
their  employment  merely  because  they  had  joined  a 
union.!5)  Women,  generally  speaking,  are  also  “more 
“ easily  dealt  with  ” by  tbeir  employers  than  men  are 
They  are  “far  more  fearful  of  dismissal  from  a tolerably 
'g°od  situation."!6)  At  a meeting  held  at  Walsall  in 
18o8  to  establish  a women’s  union,  although  every  hand 
went  up  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  “ two  young  women 
“only  had  the  courage  to  give  in  their  names.”(;) 
him  liar  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  Rope- 
makers'  Union,  “ I know  of  one  firm  in  the  East  End, 

“ 'where  the  employer  told  his  women  distinctly  that  if 
“ ^‘ey  joined  the  Union  he  would  sack  every  one  of 
them,  if  he  had  to  shut  np  his  shop  ” The  East 
London  Confectioners’  Union  “ broke  up  ” six  months 
after  its  establishment,  “because  the  girls  were  afraid 
“ to  belong  to  the  Union,  the  masters  were  dismissing 
“ them.”!0)  At  Sheffield  between  300  and  400  women 
joined  the  Gas  Workers’  and  General  Labourers’  Union 
m 1890,  hut  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostility  of  their  employer.  (°)  The 
decrease  from  500  to  100  in  the  membership  of  the 
Manchester  Shirt  Makers’  Union  was  attributed  by  the 
secretary  “ in  great  part  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
“ money.  The  collectors  were  often  afraid  to  do  it  in 
“ factories,  owing  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
“ managers.”!10)  In  her  evidence  before  the  Commission, 

Miss  James,  the  secretary,  of  the  East  London  Confec- 
tioners Union,  said,  “I  went  to  one  factory I was 

“ distributing  bills,  and  asking  the  girls  to  come  to 
a meeting — and  the  master  came  out  to  me  and  said, 

“ ‘ My  girls  are  treated  properly,  but  if  I catch  any  of 
“ ‘ them  coming  to  your  meetings  I will  dismiss  the  lot 
“ ‘of  them,’  ’V1)  Apathy  is  stated  by  one  of  the  Lady 
Sub-Commissioners  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  small 
success  of  women’s  associations  in  Bristol.  “ Resigna- 
“ tion  to  things  as  they  are  seems  to  be  equally 
“ characteristic  of  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
“ causes  of  complaint  in  Bristol  are  not  so  much  things 
“ done  as  things  left  undone.”!18)  In  some  few  cases 
the  attitude  of  the  men's  trade  unions  towards  the 
women  workers  is  decidedly  hostile.  Some  societies, 
for  example,  the  United  Society  of  Brushmakers  and 
the  Scottish  National  Operativo  Tailors’  Association, 
have  rules  which  forbid  their  members  to  tench,  help 
or  work  with  women.(13)  It  is  true  that  this  opposition 
on  the  part  of.  the  men’s  associations  has  greatly 
diminished  of  recent  years.  Thus  with  regard  to  the 
Scottish  National  Operative  Tailors’  Society,  it  is  stated 
that  the  rule  forbidding  members  to  help  women  has 
never  been  strictly  observed,  and  the  members  of  the 
Tailors’  Union  now  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
organising  the  women.!13)  It  will  be  seen  below  that  the 
majority  of  the  women’s  associations  have  been  formed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  men  in  the  same  or  even  in 
different  trades.  At  the  International  Workers’  Con- 
gress, held  at  Paris  in  1889,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  “The  Workmen’s  Party  in  all  countries  should 
“ pledge  itself  to  promote  the  formation  of  trade 
“ organisations  among  the  workers  of  both  sexes.”(lS) 

(')  See  above,  p.  605.  (*)  n.  8.  (s)  Women's  Trades  Union  League, 

Report,  1885,  p.  8.  “ V omen’s  Union  Journal,"  1889,  p.  54.  i.4)  Group  0.. 

Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Mrs.  Hicks,  8253.  (s)  Group  C..  Minutes.  Vol.  I..  Miss 
James,  8484-6.  8530.  (°)  pp.  4.  235,  Group  C.,  Minutes.  Vol.  I.,  Mrs. 

Hicks.  8181,  82S3-6.  P]  ‘•'Women’s  Union  Journal.’’  1S82,  p.  2. 

(?)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  8227.  S493.  (»)  Group  C„  Minutes. 

Vol.  III.,  23,447.  (“)  p.  78.  (“)  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I„  8486, 

Cf.  Mrs.  Hicks,  8181.  (u)  p.  38.  (“)  Introduction  to  Tabulated 

Rules,  p.  xx,  ('*)  p.  209.  (ls)  Women’s  Trades  Union  League, 

Report,  1890,  p.  7. 
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[§  762  (A)]  Still,  in  spite  of  this  change  of  attitnde.it  is  stated 
that  in  some  cases  women  are  afraid  of  the  help  offered 
hy  the  men  s unions,  and  fear  that  their  advice  may 
not  be  altogether  disinterested. (')  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  “ the  larger  associations  of 
workers  who  manage  homes  and  clubs  for  working 
' 8u'ls  a religious  basis,  and  do  most  excellent  work, 
ii  s3lcceec‘  m influencing  a larger  number  of  these  girls 
‘t  than  any  other  organisation  in  London,  and  in  the 
“ majority  of  cases  their  attitude  is  hostile  to  trade 
*•  unionism,  or  any  movement  which  seems  to  them  to 
star  up  antagonism  between  the  girls  and  their 
employers.  They  aim  at  teaching  the  girls  to 
“ conscientiously  perform  their  duties  to  those  in 
‘ authority  over  them,  and  look  with  disfavour  on 
agitation  which  seems  to  them  to  have  only  material 
• and  intellectual  progress  as  an  end.”(-)  It  is  also 
stated  that  women’s  unions  sometimes  suffer  from 
the  want  of  interest  shown  in  the  matter  by  the  home 
circle. 

(iO  Other  •l-  ’I  Edition  to  the  difficulties  enumerated  above 

difflcultiei.  which,  may  be  termed  “ external  ” difficulties,  many 
are  largely  due  to  the  present  imperfect  education 
possessed  hy  the  majority  of  the  women  and  are 
therefore  merely  temporary. (')  Difficulties  of  this 
land  are  not  peculiar  to  the  attempt  to  organise 
women,  but  are  found  equally  in  all  endeavours  to 
organise  unskilled  labour.  Considering  the  early  stage 
in  which  women’s  unions  are  still,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  not  yet  been  completely  overcome. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  failure  of  the  Laundresses’ 
Union  was  ascribed  mainly  to  “ impatience  and  lack  of 
“ education  ’’among  the  members.  (•')  On  the  other  hand, 
statements  have  been  made  which  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  requisite  moral  qualities  are  not 
wanting.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  “ of  all  the  unions 
“ originated  and  conducted  by  women,  I can  say 
“ truthfully  that  I have  never  known  a case  of  wilful 
“ betrayal  of  trust ; I have  never  known  a caBe  of  real 
“ dishonesty.  What  I have  known  is  disastrous 
“ betrayal  of  common  interests  from  sheer  ignorance. 

This  is  the  seamy  side  of  trade  unionism  for  women. 
“ This  is  the  great  stumbling  block- in  the  way  of  our 
“ work.”('|)  Attempts  are,  however,  being  made  to 
remedy  this  defect.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Trades 
Union  League  is  to  develop  business  habits  and 
knowledge  through  the  work  of  the  societies,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made.  When  a society  has  once  been  fairly  started, 
women  have  almost  always  been  found  who  were 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  management.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Bookbinders’  and  Shirtmakcrs'  Societies,  two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  women’s  organisa- 
tions, are  now  managed  entirely  by  women,  it  is  clear 
that  business  habits  are  to  be  found  amoug  working 
women  and  that  they  only  need  careful  development. (■) 
The  sensitiveness  of  some  classes  of  women  to  social 
distinctions,  is  a weakness  which  time  and  education 
will  also  cure.  One  of  the  attractions  of  certain  trades  is 
the  social  position  they  are  supposed  to  confer.  Women 
employed  m the  various  departments  do  not  in  all  cases 
willingly  associate  with  one  another.  Thus,  milliners 
are  stated  to  regard  themselves  “ as  belonging  to  a 
“ higher  social  grade  ” than  dressmakers.  There  seems 
to  be  another  social  division  between  skirt  and  bodice 
hands,  although  “ not  so  clearly  marked  as  that  between 
“ milliners  and  dressmakers,  and  between  resident  and 
“ non-resident  employees.  These  social  differences  all 
“ stand  in  the  way  of  trade  association.  It  is  not  the 
“ custom  to  discuss  wages  and  salaries  together,  and 
“ shop  assistants  are  especially  reluctant  to  mention 
“ their  salaries  in  the  presence  of  otbers.”(8)  1 n the  same 
way,  the  organisation  of  shop  assistants  and  barmaids 
is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  women  choose  their 
occupation  as  likely  to  afford  them  a higher  social 
standing,  or  more  variety,  than  many  others  which  are 
bettor  paid.  (®)  Barmaids,  it  is  stated,  “ are  about  the 
“ worst  material  for  organisation  to  be  found 
“ anywhere.  . . . ’[’hey  do  not  invariably  choose 
“ their  work  I n a' iso  it  is  profitable,  but  generally 
“ because  it  is  pleasant,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
“ tastes.”("’)  Another  inherent  difficulty  that  is  often 
brought  forward  is  that  in  very  many  cases  women 
expect  to  marry  after  a few  years,  ami  do  not  trouble 
so  much  about  obtaining  better  conditions  of  labour  as 
they  would  if  they  thought  of  spending  their  lives  in 


Kcpoi-I,  lays.  II.  i.  ri  JJ.  it.  (-1  rraue  unionist,  June  join,  j.oui. 
(')  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Mrs.  Hicks,  8397.  " Women’s  Union 
Journal,"  18S9,  p.  54 ; 1890,  p.  51.  P)  p.  23.  (s)  Lady  Dilke  in  the  “New 
Review,”  May.  1891).  (’)  Women’s  Trades  Union  League,  Report,  1886,  p.  2. 
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the  same  occupation.  The  failure  of  attempts  to  rs  762 
improve  the  organisation  of  women  workers  in  Aberdeen 
is  said  to  be  duo  to  this  fact.(’)  It  is  stated  that  “ the 
*’  majority  of  shop  assistants  look  upon  marriage  as 
their  one  hope  of  release,  and  would,  as  one  girl 
l'xl".'e8se‘l  it;,'  marry  anybody  to  get  out  of  the  drapery 
1iSU  oSS''  ^ *'key  forget,  said  the  general  secretary 
or  the  Scottish  Shopkeepers’  and  Assistants’  Union, 

Jjk®*  “if  they  are  the  means  of  reducing  wages,  they 
affect  their  own  prospects  of  future  improvement, 
whether  they  are  married  or  not.’!3)  Again,  the 
failure  of  women’s  unions  is  sometimes  due  to  inability 
°nthe  part  of  the  members  to  grasp  the  real  object  for 
which  they  are  formed.  In  several  cases,  members  of 
trade  associations  have  fallen  away  as  soon  as  thev  have 
gained  any  advantage  from  their  society.  For  example, 
the  Female  Brushmakers’  Union  in  Glasgow  succeeded 
in  inducing  tui  employer  to  ’’take  back  half  the 
ii  l)r0P0SCL‘  reduction.  As  a consequence  of  this  action 
‘ ?n.  “5  l,art  tbe  L’nion,  all  the  employees  in  this  shop 
joined  the  society,  hut  after  continuing  in  it  for  a few 
“ weeks  they  lapsed  into  their  former  unorganised 
*’  condition.  A month  or  two  after  the  girls  had  fallen 
1 away  from  the  union  the  firm  imposed  the  full 
“ reduction.’  (■*)  With  regard  to  the  Liverpool  Tailoresses’ 
and  Coatmakers’  Union,  it  is  stated  that  “ as  soon  as  the 
“ reduction  of  hours  had  been  granted,  the  number  in 
“ the  union  begau  to  diminish.  The  stewards  cannot 
“ get  the  women  to  pay  up. "(-'•)  Most  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  detailed  can  be  summarised  under  one 
broad  head  —want  of  public  spirit,  the  causes  of  which 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  naturally  dependent  position 
of  many  women  and  the  pressure  of  their  circumstances 
vender  them  in  many  rases  peculiar!}-  susceptible  to 
external  influences  both  economic  and  social.  The 
slow  process  of  experience  and  education  alone  can 
overcome  these  difficulties.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  The  succeeding  sections  will  show 
that  in  some  cases  working  women  have  been  found 
capable  both  of  forming  and  managing  associations,  and 
m other  cases  if  they  have  been  helped  to  form  them  in 
the  first  instance,  they  have  shown  the  utmost  courage, 

self-denial  and  perseverance — in  a word  public  spirit 

in  carrying  them  on. 

ACCOUNT  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
ORGANISATIONS.* 

7*53.  In  some  of  the  textile  trades  women  have  for  many 
years  been  members  of  the  men’s  unions,  but  the  first  Stent 
step  in  the  direction  of  organising  them  independently 
was  taken  in  1874,  when  a conference  was  held  in 
London  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  forming  a national 
union  of  working  women.  It  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  in  the  first  instance  to  endeavour  to 
form  a national  union  managed  by  a central  body,  bnt 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  promote  the  formation  of 
separate  societies  in  the  varions  trades,  keeping  in  view 
the  ultimate  federation  of  the  different  societies.  As 
the  outcome  of  this  conference,  a committee  was  formed, 
which  was  first  known  as  the  " Women’s  Protective  and 
Provident  Committee,”  and  later  as  the  “ Women’s 
Protective  and  Provident  League.”  In  1888  the  name 
was  again  changed  to  “Women’s  Trades  Union  Pro- 
vident League,”  and  since  December  1890  it  has  been 
finally  known  as  the  “ Women’s  Trades  Union  League.” 

The  objects  of  this  League  are  purely  propagandist ; 
it  seeks  to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  trade 
unionism  among  women,  and  to  organise  societies  in 
various  trades,  whilst  leaving  them  as  far  as  possible  to 
conduct  their  own  management.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
society  for  the  establishment  of  trade  unions,  but  not 
in  itself  a trade  union.  In  1890  a scheme  was  put  for- 
ward to  provide  for  the  affiliation  of  existing  provincial 
societies  to  the  League.  The  proposed  conditions  of 
affiliation  then  adopted  were  that  the  society  must  be 
registered  under  the  Trade  Union  or  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  must  admit  women  as  members,  and  pay  a small 
annual  subscription  in  proportion  to  its  membership. 

On  these  conditions  the  League  guaranteed  that  a 
delegate  should  visit  annually  each  affiliated  society, 
and  undertook  to  send  a representative  to  assist  in  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes  in  which  women  were  con- 
cerned. At  tho  present  time  the  League  has  affiliated 
to  itself  a number  of  societies,  many  of  which  admit 
both  men  and  women  to  membership.  The  total 
number  of  women  in  these  societies  is  4-5,000,  and 


( •)  p.  s/S.  (sj  p.  70,  Of.  firmip  C.,  Minutes,  Vnl.  I„  8081 .’ 
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includes  members  in  nil  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom.*!1) Shortly  after  the  conference  which  was  held 
in  London,  and  at  which  the  League  was  instituted,  a 
similar  meeting  was  held  in  Bristol,  at  which  the 
scheme  of  a National  Union  of  Working  Women  was 
adopted,  andau  executive  committee  elected.  Attempts 
were  made  later  to  form  branches  of  such  a union  in 
South  Wales,  aud  in  Staffordshire,  hut  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  the  attempts  proved 
a failure,  chiefly  because  working  women  could  not  be 
found  who  were  able  to  carry  on  the  management  of 
these  societies.  The  only  survivor  of  the  movement  is 
the  Bristol  Association  of  Working  Women,  which  was 
at  its  formation  intended  to  be  a branch  of  the  National 
Union.  The  first  three  secretaries  of  the  Bristol 
Association  were  members  of  the  men’s  trade  unions, 
which  strongly  supported  the  movement.  A consider- 
able number  of  women  joined  the  association,  and  for 
several  years  there  appeared  to  be  every  hope  of  success. 
But,  for  various  reasons,  the  membership  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  years,  and  although  in  1890  there 
was  a temporary  revival,  when  the  rules  were  re- 
modelled, at  the  present  time  the  association  is  far  from 
being  in  a flourishing  condition.  In  1891  the  balance 
in  hand  was  only  321.  This  comparative  failnre  is 
attributed  by  the  secretary  partly  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  members  prefer  to  belong  to  clubs  and  other 
societies  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  only,  while  others 
have  been  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
tions. But  the  chief  cause  is  stated  to  bo  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  women  themselves,  anil  the  fact  that 
so  far  “ there  has  never  come  forward  a really  able 
“ working  woman  to  be  the  leader  of  the  rest.”  Still, 
in  the  words  of  the  secretary,  the  Bristol  Association 
“ may  boast  that  the  work  of  organising  workingwomen 
“ was  attempted  and  carried  on  by  it,  with  varying 
“ success,  in  the  clays  when  the  movement  was  in  its 
“ infancy  and  difficulties  and  prejudices  against  it  were 
“ many.  C3)  Two  months  after  the  London  conference, 
the  League,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  men's 
unions,  established  the  Society  of  Women  employed  in 
Book-binding.  The  secretary  states  that  this  society 
has  “gone  on  steadily.”  Nearly  1.000  members  have 
been  enrolled,  but  “we  can  only  reckon  on  257  paying 
“ members;  women  often  leave  the  trade,  and  then 
“ give  up  the  society.”  The  amount  paid  for  sick  and 
out-of-work  benefits  during  the  past  year  was  nearly 
601.,  and  the  balance  in  hand  is  over  3001. f)  In 
December  1874  the  stitchers  and  seam  era  in  the  hosiery 
trade  in  Leicester  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
organised,  and  a few  months  later,  during  a strike 
against  a reduction  of  wages,  a union  of  weavers  was 
formed  at  Dewsbury.  These  last  associations  were 
established  independently  of  t.ho  League,  which  until 
July  1875  confined  its  work  to  Loudon.  The  Dress- 
makers’, Milliners’  and  Mautlemakers’  Society,  the  Hat 
Trimmers'  Society,  the  Society  of  Women  employed  in 
the  Upholstery  Trade,  and  the  Shirt,  Collar  and  Under- 
linen  Makers'  Society  were  instituted  by  the  League 
in  1875.  For  three  years  the  Dressmakers’,  Milliners’ 
and  Mantlemakers’  Society  had  littlo  success.  The 
confidence  of  the  women  employed  hi  the  trade  had 
been  shaken  by  the  collapse  of  a benefit  union  which 
had  been  formed  some  time  previously,  and  which  had 
been  ruined  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  man  who  acted  as 
secretary.  Li  1878  the  Society  was  dissolved,  but  it 
was  immediately  reconstituted  and  had  soon  enrolled 
33  members.  In  1892  the  membership  was  reduced  to 
20. (')  Aid  was  “readily  and  cordially  granted  ” to  the 
Upholstoressos’  Society  by  the  men’s  nnion  in  the  same 
trade,  and  it  soon  numbered  about  140  members,  but 
many  fell  away  for  various  reasons,  and  in  1891  the 
membership  was  stated  to  be  reduced  to  41. (s)  The 
secretary  of  the  Shirt,  Collar  and  Underlinen  Makers’ 
Society  states  that,  although  the  membership  is  very 
small,  ‘ ‘ what  there  are  are  good  paying  members. "('j 
About  10 1.  were  paid  for  sick,  funeral  and  out-of-work 
benefits  in  1892,  and  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  49Z.0  Early  in  187b  the  Sewing  Machinists’ 


Society  was  established  in  London,  and  shortly  afterwards 
an  organisation  was  formed  among  the  Manchester 
workers  in  the  same  trade.  The  London  Tailoresses’ 
Trade  Union  was  next  instituted  in  May  1877,  and 
within  a year  had  enrolled  “upwards  of  70  members.” 
Two  years  later  a branch  was  started  in  Westminster 
and  Pimlico,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a redress  of 
abuses  in  the  Royal  Army  Clothing  Factory.  Within 
two  mouths  this  branch  numbered  170  members,  but 
in  1891  the  membership  had  fallen  to  84  and  the  funds 
only  amounted  to  26 Z.(')  The  East  London  Tailoresses' 
Trade  Union  and  the  Journey  women  Cigar  Makers'  and 
Worsted  Spinners’  Unions  at  Leicester  also  date  from 
the  year  1879  ; the  formation  of  the  Leicester  societies 
was  mainly  duo  to  the  members  of  the  Trades  Council 
and  of  the  men’s  Cigar-makers’  Society.  In  1881  the 
Protective  and  Provident  Society  of  Women  working  in 
Trades  in  Oxford  was  formed,  and  was  at  once  joined  by 
“ about  60  members."  At  the:e!ose  of  1892  the  number 
of  paying  members  was  80,  about  381.  were  paid  in 
Bick  and  out-of-work  benefits  during  that  year,  and  the 
balance  in  hand  was  142Z.  The  Society  includes 
embroideresses,  dressmakers,  shirt-makers,  tailoresses 
and  makers  of  underclothing. 0 Jn  1882  the  Liverpool 
Tailoresses’  and  Needlewomen’s  Society  was  formed, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  Portsmouth  Stay  Workers' 
Society  and  the  Oxford  Working  Women's  Benefit 
Society.  The  latter  was  intended  to  include  domestic 
servants,  and,  if  practicable,  to  extend  beyond  the 
district  of  Oxford.  An  attempt  was  alBo  made  to 
organise  women  nail-makers,  but  the  attempt 
apparently  resulted  in  failure.  In  1884'  tailoresses' 
societies  were  formed  at  Glasgow  and  Leeds,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  men’s  unions,  but  both  were  shortly 
afterwards  dissolved.  The  failure  of  these  associations 
was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  “ the  members 
“ of  the  societies  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
“ management,  but  trusted  almost  entirely  to  tho  help 
“ of  the  men  connected  with  the  branches  of  tho  tailors' 
“ societies.”  The  Aberdeen  Workwomen’s  Society 
was  established  in  the  same  year  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Trades  Council,  which  gave  “ precisely  the  kind 
“ of  help  that  is  most  valuable  ; not  endeavouring  to 
“ manage  the  women’s  society,  but  always  being  ready 
" with  words  of  advice  and  encouragement.”  This 
Society  at  a later  date  admitted  men  to  member- 
ship, and  was  called  the  Workmen  and  Workwomen’s 
Society.  It  has  now  been  merged  into  a branch  of  the 
Forfar  Federal  Union,  and  numbers  130  members.  It 
is  Btated  that  the  work  of  the  Society  “ for  some  years 
“ back  has  been  more  that  of  a sick  society  than  one 
“ for  purely  trade  purposes.”  f)  In  1885  the  Dundee 
Mill  and  Factory  Operatives’  Union  was  organised, 
after  a strike  against  a reduction  of  wages.  Its 
formation  was  mainly  due  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Wil- 
liamson, who  continues  to  act  as  president.  The 
Union  includes  workers  in  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Blair- 
gowrie. Perth  and  Barrow-in-Furness,  as  well  as  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dundee.  In  1891  the 
total  membership  was  5,945,  only  about  12  per  cent,  of 
whom  wore  meu.f1)  Soon  after  the  institution  of  the 
Dundee  Union  a similar  society  was  started  at  Forfar, 
but  in  this  the  proportion  of  men  is  far  greater  than  in 
tho  Dundee  Union,  aud  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  mixed  associations  rather  thau  to  that  of 
women’s  societies.  The  Dundee  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  in  1888  that  it  was  “ mainly  supported 
“ by  women,  and  could  be  managed  by  them  if  they 
“ cared  to  make  the  effort.  Meanwhile,  we  are  getting 
“ more  and  more  women  to  act  on  the  committee."  In 
1886  the  Amalgamated  Felt  Hat  Trimmers’  and  Wool 
Formers’  Association  was  established  at  Denton.  Two 
years  later  the  Scientific  Dress  Cutters’  Benefit  Society 
was  instituted,  and  within  three  months  68  members 
had  been  enrolled.  The  Society  of  Chelsea  Seam- 
stresses, and  the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provident 
Leaguo  at  Glasgow  also  date  from  this  yeav.  The 
Glasgow  League  was  instituted  by  members  of  the 
Trades  Council,  with  the  help  of  private  persons,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  now  numbers  about  1,000  members* 
engaged  in  various  trades,  including  weavers, 
tailoresses,  umbrella  makers,  dressmakers,  polishers, 
confectioners  and  biscuit  packers.  At  tho  end  of  1892 


discrepancy  in  tlie  two  accounts,  otherwise  the  membership  n 
doubled  within  two  years. 

..  (l>  Fifth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  pp.  H.  17.  (s)  Letter  from  Miss 
Variant  (ISth  November  1883).  Protective  and  Provident  Society  of 
Oxford,  Report,  1892.  (3)  Letter  from  W,  fohnstnn  (25th  October  1S9S)  • 
(*)  Oroap  (!,,  nicest,  Vol,T„  p.  32. 
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tho  funds  amounted  to  about  2001. 0 As  a result  of  260  women  joined  at  first,  but  “as  soon  as  the  reduction  [§768.] 
a severe  strike  at  Mosers.  Bryant  and  May's  factory,  “ of  hours  had  been  granted,  the  numbers  in  the  Union 
the  Union  of  Women  Matchmakers  was  formed  in  ‘ 1 * * began  to  diminish.”  In  1892  there  were  about  100 
July  1888,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  League.  Moro  members,  only  40  or  50  of  whom  were  entitled  to  benefit : 
than  500  matchmakers  at  once  gave  in  their  names,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  stewards  cannot  get  the  women  to 
A few  months  later,  “with  a view  of  improving  the  “ pay  up.”(‘)  The  Belfast  Societies  of  Spinners, 

“ position  of  the  women,  and  preventing  their  labour  Preparers  and  Beelers,  the  Weavers,  Warpers  and 
“ being  used  as  a means  of  lowering  the  men’s  Winders,  aud  the  Warehouse  Workers  were  established 
“ remuneration,  "the  Cigarmakers’  Mutual  Association,  by  the  League,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Belfast 
with  the  help  of  the  League,  organised  the  women  United  Trades  Council,  but  were  all  dissolved  within  a 
workers  in  London.  In  1890  the  women’s  union  was  year.*0  Several  societies  were  formed  during  the 
“ over  560  strong,  and  increasing  rapidly.”(s)  During  year  1892.  A union  of  straw  plaitors  at  Luton  was 
1888  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  form  a established  early  in  the  year,  with  72  members ; shortly 
tailoresses’  union  at  Leicester,  and  to  organise  the  after,  three  societies  for  women  potters  were  started 
women  engaged  in  the  saddlery  trade  in  Walsall.0  at  Burslem  and  Hanley  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  Union 
Several  societies  date  from  the  year  1889.  In  January  of  Women  Silk  Workers  was  formed  at  Leek.  The 
the  Liverpool  Tailoresses’  and  Trousermakers’  Associa-  Hanley  Society,  which  is  called  the  North  Stafford 
tion  was  formed,  and  “ on  the  first  pay  night  30  or  40  Branch  of  the  Women’s  Trades  Union  League,  was 
“ paid  the  entrance  fee.”  “ The  numbers  rose  to  150  established  by  the  League,  with  the  assistance  of 
“ during  the  year,  and  to  200  later  on,”  but  in  1892  the  private  persons. . It  has  now  enrolled  from  200  to  300 
membership  had  fallen  to  20  or  30.(4)  The  Leeds  members. 0 The  Nottingham  Tailoresses’  and  Ma- 
Tailoresses' Trade  Union  was  started  as  the  outcome  of  chinists’ . Trade  and  Sick  Benefit  Society  dates  from 
a strike  in  Messrs.  Arthur’s  factory.  About  2,000  girls  October  in  the  same  year.(4) 

were  almost  immediately  enrolled,  and  the  secretary  764.  The  rules  of  15  societies  of  women  have  been  Form  of 
states  that  at  the  present  time  “ the  society  is  working  received.  The  government  of  these  societies  is  in  all 
“ very  favourably.”(s)  The  Shirt  and  Jacket  Makers’  caseB  in  the  hands  of  a committee.  The  number  of  ™ 

Society  at  Manchester  also  “ commenced  in  1889,  and  members  in  the  committee  varies  in  the  different 
“ has  struggled  on  through  many  difficulties  up  to  associations,  and,  with  one  exception,  it  is  always 
“ nine  months  ago.”  The  name  was  then  changed  to  specified  in  the  rules  that  they  must  be  “ women  in  the 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Federation  of  Women  “ trade.”  In  addition  to  the  committee,  a president, 

Workers,  “representing  eight  different  trades.  Its  secretary  and  treasurer  are  generally  appointed,  and 
“ members  number  about  300  at  the  present  time,  though  the  larger  societies  have  from  one  to  three  trustees  and 
“ at  one  time  the  shirtmakers  alone  numbered  about  500,  one  or  two  auditors.  The  sex  of  these  officers  varies 
“ afterwards  falling  away  to  a little  over  100.”(6)  The  last  in  the  different  unions  : in  several  cases  one  or  more 
annual  report  of  the  Society  shows  a balance  in  hand  of  posts  are  filled  by  men,  but  the  principal  work  is  usually 
nearly  90Z.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Laundresses  done  by  women.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
and  General  Working  Women  was  instituted  in  the  committee  of  the  Felt  Hat  Trimmers’  Association  arc 
same  year.  In  1891,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  for  the  all  men,  whereas  the  trade  is  confined  to  women, 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  laundries,  a large  A consultative  committee,  which  includes  persons  who 
number  of  laundresses  were  enrolled  and  nine  branches  are  not  members  of  the  society,  is  elected  by  the  Bris'ol 
formed.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  majority  of  Association,  in  addition  to  its  executive  committee, 
the  members  fell  away,  and  the  society  was  dissolved  which  consists  of  members  only.  All  officers  of  the 
in  July  1893.0  The  East  London  Bopemakers’ Union,  Association  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  consultative 
which  also  includes  members  of  the  jute  trade,  committee.  The  committee  of  the  Dundee  Mill  and 
numbered  about  260  members  in  December  1891,  out  of  Factory  Operatives’  Union,  of  which  the  Bev.  Henry 
about  1,000  ropemakers  and  1,500  jute-worKers.  The  Williamson  is  president,  “ consists  almost  entirely  of 
Matchbox  Makers’  Union,  the  East  London  Con-  “ the  female  workers  ” ; the  secretary  is  also  a woman, 
fectioners’  Trade  Union,  the  Society  of  Women  and  the  treasurer  is  a working  man. (5)  In  a few  cases 
employed  in  the  Hosiery  Trade  at  Nottingham,  the  the  officers  and  committee  receive  some  remuneration. 
Edinburgh  Women  Workers’ Federation,  tho  Liverpool  Two  or  more  members  of  the  committee  usually  meet 
Tailoresses’  and  Coat-makers’  Union,  and  three  societies  weekly  for  the  transaction  of  minor  business ; more 
in  the  textile  trade  at  Belfast  were  all  established  in  important  questions  are  brought  before  the  monthly 
the  year  1890.  An  attempt  was  made  in  tho  same  year  meetings  of  tho  whole  committee.  Quarterly,  hnlf- 
to  organise  the  tailoresses  and  corset  makers  at  Ipswich,  yearly  and  yearly  meetings  of  the  members  are  held, 
aud,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Trades  Council,  a society  at  which  the  decisions  of  the  committee  may  be  revoked, 
of  girls  engaged  in  glass  works  and  tobacco  factories  Special  meetings  of  the  committee  can  be  summoned 
was  started  at  Newcastle  with  a membership  of  81.  when  necessary,  and  the  committee  is  empowered  to 
The  East  London  Confectioners’  Union  was  instituted  call  a special  general  meeting  on  the  request  of  a 
during  a strike  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  the  specified  number  of  members.  Officers  can  be  removed 
reinstatement  of  a worker  who  had  been  unjustly  and  ordinary  membors  expelled  by  the  vote  of  a general 
dismissed.  In  December  1891  it  numbered  about  500  meeting.  In  four  eases  the  president  has  a casting 
members  out  of  about  3,000  women  in  the  trade.(“)  A vote  at  meetings  of  the  society,  and  in  one  case  a 
week  or  two  later  one  of  the  largest  employers  “ dis-  deliberative  vote  also. 

“ missed  40  of  his  oldest  and  best,  all  union  girls : he  765.  In  most  cases  the  age  is  specified  at  which  women  Conditions 
“ gave  no  reason  except  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  societies.  The  usual  °hip''7n-Qr" 
“ any  Union  in  his  firm.  . . . The  other  girls  remained  limit  is  “ 16  years  and  upwards,”  but  the  Denton  Hat  come  and 
“ in  the  Union  till  they  were  watched  to  the  Union  Trimmers  admit  members  between  the  ages  of  14  aud  rureQ<*'' 

“ Office  and  Girls’  Club  by  a man  . . . employed,  as  go,  and  the  Dundee  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives’ 

“ ‘ searcher’  to  the  factory  and  also  to  follow  the  girls  Union  only  requires  that  they  must  be  over  10  years  of 
“ to  their  club.  The  girls  were  at  last  afraid,  of  being  age.  The  rules  of  the  Leeds  Tailoresses’ Trade  Union 
“ seen,  and  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  Union.”  It  ang.  the  Edinburgh  Women  Workers’  Federation  do 
was  dissolved  in  August  1893.(°)  The  Society  of  i10t  mention  any  limit  of  age  at  all.  Candidates  must 
Women  in  the  Hosiery  Trade  at  Nottingham  began  generally  be  recommended  by  two  members,  who 
with  a membership  of  200,  and  soon  numbered  about  vouch  for  their  competency.  The  Scientific  Dress 
300  members.  The  Edinburgh  Women  Workers’  Cutters’  Society  also  requires  a certificate  of  health, 
Federation  was  started  by  the  Trades  Council,  under  and  new  members  of  the  Bristol  Association  may  bo 
the  title  of  the  Female  Workers’  Association.  It  compelled  to  undergo  a medical  examination.  The 
began  “with  a membership  of  almost  90,  which,  entrance  fee  ranges  from  3d.  to  5s.,  but  is  generally  Is. 

“ however,  fell  off  to  30  or  40.”  In  1893  it  was  ]n  most  cases  it  can  be  paid  by  weekly  instalments. 

“ taken  in  hand  by  a committee  of  the  Independent  pu  tpe  Scientific  Dress  Cutters’  Society,  the  Society 
“ Labour  Party,”  andnow  includes  50  or  60members.(10)  of  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  aud  Mantlemakers,  and  the 
The  Liverpool  Tailoresses’  and  Coatmakers’  Union  was  Bristol  Association  of  Working  Women  it  varies  with 
formed  during  a strike  for  reduction  of  hours.  About  the  age  of  the  member.  No  fee  is  mentioned  in  tho 
rules  of  tho  Nottingham  Society  of  Women  in  the 


(i)  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  GLosrow  LeaRue,  1892-3.  Infor- 

mation furnished  bv  tho  organising  secretary.  (s)  “ Women  s Union 

Journal.”  1890,  p.  S.  0 See  above,  p.  540.  (’)  p.71.  0 •’Women’s  Union 


* From  tho  10th  Annual  Report  of  tho  Women’s  Trades  Union  League, 
published  in  December  1803,  it  would  appear  that  a new  Tcxiilo 
Operatives’  Association  of  Ireland  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1898. 


’antlier  (30tli  October  1893).  It  consists  of  about  1,000  Rirls  employed  in  the  linen  industry. 


i 7G278. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§765.]  Hosiery  Trade.  Members  who  temporarily  leave  the 
trade  and  withdraw  from  their  society  are  generally 
re-admitted  without  further  payment  within  a specified 
period  after  they  have  resumed  work.  The  contri- 
bution is  usnally  2 d.  or  3d.  a week,  but  varies  in 
a few  cases  according  to  the  age  of  the  member,  or  the 
benefits  to  which  she  desires  to  be  entitled.  The 
committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Federation  can  raise  a 
levy  at  any  time  when  necessary,  and  in  several  cases 
a levy  is  raised  on  the  death  of  a member  who  is 
entitled  to  benefit.  Members  who  allow  them  contri- 
butions to  be  in  arrears  for  more  than  a specified 
period  are  generally  fined  a small  sum  and  suspended 


from  benefits  until  a certain  time  after  they  are  clear  [§  765  ] 
on  the  books.  If  they  do  not  reduce  their  debt  within 
a stated  period  they  are  liable  to  expulsion.  In  the 
case  of  members  who  are  unable  to  pay,  owing  to 
sickness,  want  of  employment  or  other  good  cause 
the  amount  which  they  owe  is  usually  placed  to  their 
credit.  Generally  speaking,  members  are  not  entitled 
to  any  benefit  anbil  they  have  paid  their  contribution 
regularly  for  a certain  period,  when  they  are  termed 
“free”  members.  The  total  number  of  benefits 
granted  by  the  15  associations  which  have  forwarded 
copies  of  their  rules  is  44,  as  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


Table  of  Benefits  allowed  by  Women's  Tbade  Associations. 


— 

Dundee  and  District 
Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union. 

Society  of  Women 
employed  in  the 
Hosiery  Trade. . 
(Nottingham.) 

Leeds  Tailoresses’ 
Trade  Union. 

Nottingham  Tailoresses’ 
and  Machinists’  Trade 
and  Sick  Benefit 
Society. 

Out-of-work  benefit 

Aid  is  granted  at  the 
Committee’s  discre- 
tion to  members  out 
of  work  through  the 
breakdown  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Members  contributing 
1 \d.  a week,  4s.  a 
week ; members  con- 
tributing 2§d.  a week, 
6s.  a week. 

Sick  benefit 

5s.  a week  for  four 
weeks,  then  2s.  6d.  a 
week  for  four  weeks. 

Members  contributing 
3d.  a week,  8s.  a 
week  for  four  weeks ; 
then  4s.  a week  for 
four  weeks. 

Funeral  benefit 

After  one  year’s  mem- 
bership, 10s  , and  5s. 
for  each  additional 
year,  to  the  amount 
of  31. 

A levy  of  3d.  a member 
is  raised  on  a mem- 
ber’s death. 

Dispute  benefit  - 

Support  is  granted  by 
the  Union,  unless 
the  funds  are  below 
501. 

8s.  a week  for  six 
weeks,  then  6s,  a 
week  for  six  weeks. 

Members  contributing 
l^d.  a week,  7s.  a 
week;  members  con- 
tributing 2 \d.  a week, 
10s.  a week. 

10s.  a week. 

Accident  benefit  - 

Not  more  than  4s.  a 
week  for  five  weeks, 
as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 

The  same  as  sick  benefit 

— 

Scientific  Dress-cutters’ 
Benefit  Society. ' 
(London.) 

Society  of  Dressmakers, 
Milliners,  and  Mantle- 
makers. 
(London.) 

Society  of  Women 
employed  in  Shirt, 
Collar,  and  Underlineu 

Felt  Hat  Trimmers’ 
and  Wool  Formers’ 
Association. 
(Denton.) 

Out-of-work  benefit 

Members  contributing 
2d.  a week,  5s.  a 
week  for  not  more 
than  eight  weeks ; 
members  contributing 
■id.  a week,  10s.  a 

5s.  a week  for  eight 
weeks  in  one  year. 

than  eight  weeks. 

6s.  a week  for  thirteen 

Sick  benefit 

The  same  as  out-of- 
work  benefit. 

The  same  as  out-of- 
work  benefit. 

The  same  as  out-of- 
work  benefit. 

- 

Funeral  benefit 

than  6d.  a member  is 
raised  on  a member’s 
death.  Not  less  than 
21.,  nor  more  than  61. 
may  be  paid  in  any 

A levy  of  6 d.  a member 
is  raised  on  a mem- 
ber’s death. 

Not  more  than  21.  is 
allowed  from  the 

it. 

Dispute  benefit  - 

- 

■ - 

- 

7s.  a week  for  thirteen 
weeks.  Victimised 
members,  8s.  a week. 

Accident  benefit  - 

- 

- 

- 
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— 

j Society  of  Women 
employed  in  the 
Upholstery  Trade. 
(London.-) 

Society  of  Women  i 
employed  in  Book- 
binding. 
(Loudon.) 

! North  Stafford  Brunch 
of  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League,  j 

Bristol  Association 
of  Working 
Women. 

Out-of-work  benefit  - | 

5s.  a week  for  not 
more  than  six  weeks 
in  one  year. 

5s.  a week  for  not  j 
more  than  eight 
weeks  in  one  year. 

3s.  a week  for  twelve 

Members  contributing 
2d.  or  Zd.  a week, 
5s.  a week  for  not 
more  than  eight 

Sick  benefit  - 

The  same  as  out-of- 
work  benefit. 

The  same  as  out-of-  i 
work  benefit. 

- 

The  same  as  out-of- 
work  benefit. 

Funeral  benefit  - 

A levy  of  6d.  a mem- 
ber is  raised  on  a 
member's  death. 

Not  more  than  21.  is 
J allowed  trom  the 

- 

Members  contributing 
Zd.  a week,  3 1. 

Dispute  benefit  - j 

- 

- 

Cs.  a week  - - j 

As  the  Committee  may 

Accident  benefit  - j 

- 

| decide. 

— 

Edinburgh  Women 
Workers’  Federation. 

Manchester  and  Salford 
Federation  of  Women  Workers. 

| Amalgamated  Protective  ami 
Provident  Society  of  Women 
Working  in  Trades  in  Oxford. 

Out-of-work  benefit 

4s.  a week  for  not  more  than  four  | 
weeks  in  one  year. 

Members  contributing  2d.  a 
week,  4s.  a week  for  not  more 
than  six  weeks ; members  con- 
tributing 3d.  a week,  6s.  a 

j 5s.  or  7s.  a week  for  four 
weeks  in  one  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  ot  contri- 
bution. 

Sick  benefit 

The  same  as  out-of-work  benefit,  j 

The  same  as  out-of-«  ork  benefit. 
A sum  of  10s.  in  confine- 

The  same  as  ont-of-work  bene- 
fit. 

Funeral  benefit 

_ ’ 

A levy  of  6 d.  a member  is 
raised  on  a member’s 
death. 

Dispute  benefit 

Os.  a week.  Victimised  mem- 
bers may  receive  an  additional 
grant  from  the  funds. 

— 

Accident  benefit 

“ 

- 

The  tabulated  statements  show  that  out-of-work 
benefit  is  gjranted  most  frequently.  Sick  benefit  ranks 
next,  and  is  allowed  by  11  of  the  associations,  the  rules 
of  which  have  been  received.  In  most  cases  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  members  do  not  receive  any 
benefit  during  their  confinement,  but  one  society  grants 
a fixed  sum.  Funei-al  benefit  in  one  case  varies  with 
the  length  of  membership  of  the  deceased  person.  In 
the  Bristol  Association  it  is  only  granted  to  members 
who  pay  the  highest  rate  of  contribution.  The  amount 
in  dispute  benefit  varies  with  the  rate  of  contributions, 
of  one  society.  “Victimised”  members  receive  a 
higher  rate  than  ordinary  members  on  strike,  in  two 
cases.  Accident  benefit  is  provided  in  two  societies  in 
• the  textile  and  clothing  trades.  It  is  not  clear  in 
all  cases  whether  both  out-of-work  and  sick  benefit  are 
allowed  during  the  same  year. 

Dispute  and  766.  Seven  societies,  the  Nottingham  Tailoresses’  and 
other  regu-  Machinists’  Society,  the  Edinburgh  Women  Workers’ 
lations.  Federation,  the  Leeds  Tailoresses’  Union,  the  North 
Stafford  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  the  Denton 
Felt  Hat  Trimmers’  and  Wool  Formers’  Association, 
the  Bristol  Association  of  Working  Women,  and  the 
Dundee  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives’  Union,  have 
regulations  with  regard  to  disputes  with  employers. 
The  five  first  only  require  that  the  case  shall  be 
laid  before  the  committee,  which  decides  upon  the 
course  of  action  which  the  members  must  adopt. 
Arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  points 
by  arbitration  are  contained  in  the  rules  of  the 
Bristol  Association  and  the  Dundee  Factory  Opera- 
tives’ Union.  In  the  event  of  arbitration  being 
refused  by  the  employer,  the  committee  of  the  Bristol 
Association,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  obtained  by  ballot,  can  authorise  a strike. 
The  Dundee  Factory  Operatives’  Union,  the  North 
Stafford  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Leeds 
Tailoresses’  Union  do  not  support  members  who  strike 


without  the  authority  of  the  committee,  or  who 
continue  out  after  the  committee  has  declared  a strike 
at  an  end.  During  a strike,  the  executives  of  the 
Leeds  Tailoresses’  Trade  Union,  and  of  the  North 
Stafford  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  can  increase  or 
decrease  the  rates  of  contribution  and  dispute  benefit, 
at  their  discretion.  Employers’  interests  are  protected, 
in  the  case  of  the  Upholsteresses’  and  the  Shirt  and 
Collar  Makers’  Societies,  and  the  North  Stafford 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  by  a rule  which  pro- 
vides that  members  who  defraud  an  employer  shall  be 
out  of  benefit  until  the  next  quarterly  meeting.  The 
only  example  of  hostility  towards  non-unionists  is 
contained  in  the  introduction  to  the  rules  of  the  Felt 
Hat  Trimmers’  Association.  Members  are  advised 
“ not  to  teach  any  person  to  trim  or  form,  except  they 
“ promise  to  join  the  Association.”  In  most  societies  a 
book  is  kept  at  the  office,  in  which  nnemployedmembers 
sign  their  names  daily.  Work  is  offered  to  members 
according  to  the  order  of  their  names  on  the  list,  and 
in  three  cases  those  who  refuse  a post  must  place  their 
names  last.  Members  of  the  Felt  Hat  Trimmers’ 
Association  are  provided  with  an  “ introductory  card,” 
which  they  must  present  at  any  shop  where  they  seek 
employment.  In  addition  to  this  register,  the  secretary 
generally  enters  in  a book  the  names  of  any  establish- 
ments where  there  are  vacancies.  The  rules  of  the 
Bristol  Association  provide  that  “when  practicable, 
“ an  office  shall  he  taken  where  members  shall  attend, 
“ and  engage  in  some  useful  occupation,  between  tho 
“ hours  of  nine  and  five.  Such  work  to  be  found  by  the 
“ executive  committee,  and  an}'  proceeds  arising  from 
“ the  sale  of  it,  to  be  put  to  the  funds  of  the 
“ Association.”  Alterations  in  the  rules  can  usually 
he  made  only  at  a general  meeting,  after  one  month’s 
notice  has  been  given  The  Scientific  Dresscutters’ 
Society  also  stipulates  that  all  amendments  shall  be 
registered,  before  they  are  deemed  valid. 
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KOYAT.  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUN 


707.  The  maintenance  and  pi  otection  of  the  rights  and 
privileges,  both  of  the  trade,  and  of  individual  members  ; 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  in  order  to  prevent  trade  disputes;  and  the 
formation  of  benefit  funds,  are  stated  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  societies.  The  Bristol 
Association  of  "Working  Women  desires  further  to 
regulate  the  mutual  relations  between  workwomen,  and 
‘ ‘ to  exercise  a supervision  over  any  existing  and  future 
“ acts  of  the  Legislature,  which  may  injuriously  affect 
“ the  employment  of  women.”  Ono  of  the  objects  of 
the  Nottingham  Tailoresses’  and  Machinists’  Society  is 
to  “generally  improve  the  social  condition  of  its 
“ members.”  The  Pelt  Hat  Trimmers  and  Wool  Formers 


wish  to  “induce  all  employers  in  the  trade  to  pay  the 
“ same  price  for  the  same  land  of  work,”  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Women  Workers’  Federation  desires  “fair 


wages,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  sanitary  work- 
“ shops.”  The  North  Stafford  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League  wishes  to  “ secure  by  co-operation  for  all  its 
“ members  a just  and  proper  wage  for  their  labour,  to 
“ encourage  efficiency,  and  to  shield  them  in  the 
“ courts  of  law,  and  elsewhere,  from  any  attempt,  by 
“ whomsoever  made,  to  infringe  their  rights  and 
“ privileges.” 

768  Women  had  for  several  years  been  admitted  to 
trades  councils  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  before 
the  establishment  of  a Women’s  Trades  Council  in 
London,  in  the  year  1883.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  women’s  unions  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  one  representa- 
tive for  every  500  members  or  less.  Delegates  are 
required  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  once  a 
month.  The  annual  contribution  to  the  Council  is  2d. 
for  each  member.  It  is  intended  that  the  Women’s 
Council  shall  eventually  take  upon  itself  the  work  of 
organising  women  workers  throughout  the  country, 
which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  the  League. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  until  women’s  trades  councils 
have  been  established  in  ail  the  large  towns,  and  the 
movement  is  still  too  recent  for  so  great  an  advance  to 
have  been  made.  The  Women’s  Council  annually 
sends  a delegate  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  to 
which  women  were  first  admitted  in  the  year  1875, 
when  the  Shirt  and  Collar  Makers’,  Bookbinders’,  and 
Upholsteresses’  Societies  each  sent  a delegate  to  the 
eighth  congress.  Since  that  year  women  delegates 
have  regularly  attended,  and  taken  an  increasing  part 
in  the  business  of  the  congresses.(') 

769.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  have 
been  shown  to  hinder  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
women’s  organisations,  they  may  claim  to  have  obtained 
considerable  economic  and  social  advantages  for  their 
members.  Taking  the  economic  results  first,  it  is 
stated  that  through  the  action  of  tho  Liverpool 
Tailoresses’  and  Coatmakers’  Union,  the  hours  of  labour 
have  been  reduced  from  12  to  lO.f2)  As  the  result  of 
organisation  among  the  Glasgow  bruRhmakerg,  a 
uniform  rate  of  payment  has  been  established  in  all 
but  throe  of  the  shops,  and  “the  women’s  union  has 
“ a price  list  which  fixes  the  rates  for  59  varieties  of 
“ work.  . . This  list  shows  an  increase  of  10  per 
“ cent.,  on  the  rates  paid  two  years  ago.”(3)  It  was 
stated  in  1890  that  the  Dundee  Mill  and  Factory 
Operatives’  Union  had  already  succeeded  in  securing 
three  rises  of  5 per  cent,  for  its  members,  without 
resorting  to  a strike.  In  January  of  the  same  year 
meetings  were  held  at  Ipswich  with  a view  to  organis- 
ing tailoresses  and  corset  makers,  and  “ it  is  a signifi- 
“ cant  fact,  that  in  February  one  of  the  largest  firms 
“ in  tho  clothing  trade  made  known  to  their  workers 


“ the**  intention  of  giving  a bonus  to  all  in  their  rs„ 

“ employment.”!)  The  Liverpool  Upholsteresses’  15  7ll3‘J 
Union,  which  was  established  in  1890,  obtained  an 
advance  in  wages  of  2s.  within  six  months  of  its  forma- 
tion.!) It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Nottingham 
Tailoresses’  Society,  which  has  only  been  established 
about  12  months,  that  it  has  already  successfully 
resisted  a proposed  reduction  of  wages,!)  while  the 
formation  of  a union  among  the  lace-makers  in  this 
town  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  checking  the  system 
of  fines  in  the  factories.  O')  The  East  London  Confec. 
tioners  and  Ropcmakers’  Unions,  and  other  societies, 
have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  trades 
they  represent.  For  example,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  East  . London  Confectioners’  Union,  it  was 
stated  that  in  one  factory,  although  the  workers 
were  not  in  the  Union,  a share  of  profits  or  a bonus 
was  given  to  the  girls,  all  fines  were  stopped,  a,  fii  j 
library  and  dining  room  were  fitted  up  for  them,  “ and  and  moved 
tilings  are  ever  so  much  bettor  in  that  factory.”!1)  res,lU*- 
The  social  and  moral  advantages  of  organisation  arc 
eiW  tf?ot  superior  to  the  economic,  and  the  influence 
ot  the  Women  s Trades  Union  League  in  this  direction 
may  be  said  to  have  been  very  great.  In  1878  it  had 
already  instituted  a halfpenny- bank,  a library,  a 
swimming  club,  an  office  where  advertisements  could 
be  consulted,  and  a journal,  and  in  1881  a co-operative 
society  was  established.  Social  gatherings  have  been 
held  from  the  first  by  tho  members  of  the  League  and  of 
the  various . societies,  and  these  appear  to  do  much 
towards  creating  a friendly  feeling  among  them. 

As  an  instance  of  the  educational  influence  of  organi- 
sation, the  secretary  of  a provincial  society  said  that 
she  ‘ never  wrote  for  about  five  years  before  the 
society  started,’’^)  and  a witness  before  the  Commis- 
sion stated  that  it  had  “ proved  an  advantage  indirectly 
„ ®ven  when  jt  gained  no  advance  in  wages  for  them.’ 

I think,  she  added,  the  “ women  are  certainly 
‘ treated  with  more  respect  when  they  are  organised 
and  they  are  not  quite  so  much  afraid  of  the  em- 
ployers and  forewomen  as  they  often  are  else.”!') 
Information  has  been  furnished  respecting  an  employ- 
ment office  established  at  Dundee  in  January  1892 
which  was  said  to  have  proved  both  morally  and  econo- 
micaliy  advantageous  to  the  workers.  It  was  instituted 
by  the  honorary  president  of  the  Dundee  Mill  and 
.factory  Operatives’  Union,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the 
members  of  that  association  and  of  other  workers.  “ A 
“ common  sight  in  the  Dundee  streets  is  that  of  "roups 
of  working  girls  on  their  way  to  the  various  mills  to 
,,  , gatekeepers  whether  any  ‘spinners  ’ or 

shifters  or  low  mill  nands  ’ are  wanted.  They  are 
„ ,told  t0  ca;U  again,  and  so  they  continue  the  weary 
„ tramp  until  a foreman  or  manager  may  select  them 
, work.  It  is  obvious  that  young  women  almost 
„ destitute  wandering  about  the  streets  of  a seaport 
town  in  this  way  are  liable  to  meet  persons  of  a 
degraded  character.”  The  moral  advantage  of  an 
office  of  this  kmd  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  before 
the  employment  office  was  started,  there  was  no  reading 
room  or  other  establishment,  where  these  girls  might 
find  shelter.  The  name,  age,  occupation,  and  other 
particulars  respecting  each  worker  are  entered  in  a 
register  which  is  kept  at  the  office.  No  fee  is  charged, 
and  the  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

More  than  1,50°  names  were  registered  during  the  year 
1892,  and,  during  the  jute  famine  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  as  many  as  60  girls  were  sometimes  kept  in  the 
office.  A sewmg  mistress  was  engaged  for  them,  and 
dinner  tickets  were  given  to  those  for  whom  no  dinner 
was  provided. 


C.  TRADE  DISPUTES. 


IntweuCT  770.  In  spite  of  much  ill-feeling  which  undoubtedly 
nut™ where  ex'®ls.  between  employers  and  employed  in  many  in- 
oiiiy  women  du.s tries,  trade  disputes  are  of  comparatively  rare 
p'nye™’-  occurrence  where  women  are  exclusively  engaged.  For 
efrJctof  example,  it  appears  that  no  strikes  of  dressmakers, 
o!ik't*nLd0t"On  milliners>  or  Rpholstr esses  have  ever  yet  taken  place. 


en’s  Trades  Union  League,  Report,  1890,  pp,  11, 15.  ' 


A great  contrast,  however,  is  offered  by  those  trades 
where  both  men  and  women  are  employed.  Women 
have  taken  part  m a large  number  of  strikes,  particu- 
larly in  the  textile  industries,  where  in  point  of  numbers 
they  were  in  the  majority.  But  it  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  these  strikes  were  dne 
grades  Union  Review,"  January  1893  n G (21  Letter 

(.\P‘  V*1-  -n^  Group' C.lMinuk" 

1878,  pp  s J lMS8*,  U .(-,Ly  , e,nS,1Sw.BS  Union  League,  Reports, 
Miss  ^ P 2'  ' P’  ’ ( ) Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I., 
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SUMMARIES. — APPENDIX  III.,  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


..  — u j in  the  first  instance  to  the  action  of  the  men  workers. 

“ ’ Women,  one  witness  stated,  “ will  go  on  submitting  to 
“ any  imposition,  rather  than  strike:  it  is  only  when 
“ they  are  forced  into  it.”(‘)  One  reason  for  this 
indisposition  to  strike  on  the  part  of  the  women  is  the 
absence  of  organisation  among  them  until  recent  years. 
The  causes  of  this  lack  of  organisation  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  but  it  appears  evident  that  where  women’s 
unions  exist  strikes  are  not  only  more  successfully  con- 
ducted, but  they  are  also  more  frequent.  (2)  Thus  the 
East  London  Ropemakers’  Union  has  had  “ many  ’’ 
strikes,  hy  three  of  which  it  has  obtained  considerable 
improvements  in  tbe  conditions  of  employment.  With 
regard  to  one  of  these  strikes,  the  secretary  says,  “the 
“ conduct  of  these  98  women  proves  beyond  question 
“ that  women  can,  under  trusted  leadership,  combine 
“ with  a steadfastness  and  courage  equal  at  least  to 
“ men.”(3)  “ I never  knew  of  any  union  of  women 
“ standing  together  and  acting  in  the  determined,  self- 
“ respecting  and  self-denying  manner  that  they  have 
“ done.”(')  The  only  record  of  picketing  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  ropemakers’  strike  of  1890,  when 
a woman  over  70  years  of  age  “took  her  place  with  the 
“ pickets  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Every  morning 
“ through  the  depth  of  last  winter  she  took  her  place 
“ there,  and  stood  her  four  hours  with  the  other  pickets 
“ every  day.”(5)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that, 
although  the  presence  of  a strong  union  increases  the 
women’s  inclination  to  strike,  the  same' fact  induces 
employers  to  attend  to  their  grievances,  and  thus 
recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of  a strike  is  not 
always  necessary.  Eor  instance,  “ things  are  ever  so 
“ much  better  ” in  a confectioner’s  factory  since  the 
formation  of  the  Confectioners’  Union.  “ The  masters 
“ know  that  the  workers  are  really  awake  to  a sense  of 
“ their  condition.  ”(B)  With  regard  to  the  dispute  at 
the  Pier  Cordage  Works,  Millwall,  the  manager  declared 
that  “ if  he  had  known  he  was  going  to  have  an  organised 
" strike,  he  would  not  have  held  out  at  all.”  (7) 

I’juscsof  771.  The  majority  of. the  strikes  in  which  women  have 
“n  **■  played  a leading  part  were  either  for  an  advance  or 
against  a reduction  of  wages.  The  question  of  hours 
does  not  occupy  nearly  so  important  a place,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  limitations  already  prescribed  by 
tbe  Factory  Acts.  In  several  strikes,  “ reduction  of 
“ hours  ” was  included  among  other  demands,  but  the 
only  large  strike  for  this  cause  alone  was  that  of  the 
Liverpool  tailoresses  in  1890.  In  a few  cases  the  women 
have  struck  for  a fixed -time  for  cleaning  machinery, 
proper  meal-times,  and  the  payment,  of  overtime.  A 
very  large  number  of  strikes,  particularly  in  the  textile 
trades,  arose  from  disputes  as  to  “ bad  material.”  A 
considerable  number  were  due  to  various  conditions  of 
employment  which  the  workers  considered  objectionable. 
Tbe  attempt  to  introduce  a new  system  of  weaving 
occasioned  a strike  among  Glasgow  weavers  about  1890. 
In  October  1889  some  worsted  menders  at  Stanninglev 
struck  against  piece-work,  f)  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  change  from  piece-work  to  day-work  caused  a strike 
of  candy-workers  in  the  South-east  of  London  in  the 
following  year.(°)  Several  disputes  occurred  among  the 
fur-pullers  in  the  same  district  iu  December  1889,  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  obtain  “re-distribution  of 
“ work.”(u')  In  January  1891  tbe  fur-pullers  again  struck, 
because  “ the  indoor  pullers  objected  to  the  skins 
“ being  opened  by  men  for  tbe  outdoor  pullers.”^1) 
“ Excessive  steaming  ” is  seated  as  the  cause  of  several 
strikes  in  the  textile  trades.  A few  strikes  wore  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  excessive  fines ; one  of  the  most 
•important  of  these  was  the  chocolate  workers’  dispute 
in  the  East  End  in  July  1890.  In  the  textile  trades 
the  obuoxious  conduct  of  tbe  overlookers  has  given 
rise  to  several  strikes,  most  of  which  were  successful. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  strikes  iu  these  trades  were 
occasioned  by  tho  discharge  of  one  or  more  overlookers. 
The  strike  of  the  Bradford  weavers  in  1891  was  the 
most  important  of  those  due  to  this  cause,  which  was 
called  “ridiculous"  by  the  Union. (12)  Several  sti-ikes 
were  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  one  or  more  women 
on  grounds  which  their  fellow-workers  deemed  insuffi- 
cient. Tho  most  important  of  these  was  successfully 
conducted  by  500  match-makers  in  tbe  East  End  in 
January  1890. (n)  The  lock-out  of  the  Sheffield  confec- 


(')  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I„  Sirs.  Hicks,  8283.  (*)  p.  175. 

£ Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1800.  p,  21!).  («)  Group  Cl,  Minutes  Vol.  L, 
•s.  Hicks,  S288.  (s)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I..  Mrs.  Hicks.  83GS. 

(“)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol,  I.,  Mis*  James,  81)84.  (’)  Group  C.,  Strikes 
Abstract,  Vol.  I„  p.  58.  (8)  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1889,  p.  71. 
CJ)  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1891),  p.  CO.  (10)  Strikes  aud  Lock-outs  of 
1889.  p.  41.  (")  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1891,  p.  145.  (u)  Strikes  and 
r — ■ i -« - ->9j  p.  13|J,  ( is)  strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1S90,  pp.  OC,  108. 


tioners,  in  September  1890.  was  due  to  their  having  L§  771.] 
joined  the  Gas  Workers'  Union.  In  January  1891  a 
striko  of  600  ropemakers  occurred  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyuc,  asa  protest  against  the  “ discharge  of  the  officials 
“ of  a recently  formed  branch  of  the  Union.”  The 
London  Laundresses’  strike  in  1891  originated  from  a 
personal  disagreement  of  the  women  in  one  establish- 
ment with  their  employer.  Tho  only  strike  which  was 
due  to  a “ sympathetic  ” cause  was  that  of  150  tinplate 
workers  in  the  South-east  of  London,  in  August  1889, 
who  came  out  to  support  the  dock  labourers.  (*) 

772.  No  details  as  to  the  development  and  conduct  of  Special 
several  important  strikes,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Strives 
London  match-makers,  in  January  1890,  are  contained  opts.01" 
in  the  oral  or  written  evidence.  Thus  a complete 
account  of  the  strikes  organised  by  women  is  impossible 
with  th6  materials  at  disposal.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  large  numbers  of  women  have  been  con- 
cerned in  many  strikes  initiated  and  conducted  by  men. 

These  have  been  treated  elsewhere,  and  the  account 
here  given  is  confined  to  those  where  women  alone 
were  affected,  or  where  the  strike  was  entirely  due  to 
their  influence. 

(a.)  A strike  was  caused  at  the  Kenshaw  Street  Textile 
Spinning  Company  at  Oldham,  in  1886,  by  the  objection-  ^^otton 
able  conduct  of  an  overlooker  towards  the  women  spinners, 
employed  under  him.  The  firm  supported  the  over- 
looker  “ until  the  conviction  in  the  police  court,  after  1 ' 

“ which  they  discharged  him,  but  refused  to  take  any 
“ operatives  who  struck  against  him  back  to  work.” 

During  the  strike  the  Card  and  Blowing  Boom  Opera- 
tives’ Association  allowed  12s.  a week  to  the  women  and 
15s.  a week' to  the  men  who  were  out.  The  total  cost 
of  the  strike  was  over  2,030Z.(2) 

(&.)  Another  strike  occurred  at  Nelson  in  December  (j.)  Nelson, 
1891  from  a similar  cause.  “In  this  case  the  question  18oi. 

“ of  guilt  was  decided  by  three  clergymen,  who  were 
“ chosen  as  arbitrators,  both  sides  agreeing  to  this 
“ mode  of  settlement.”  When  the  decision  was  arrived 
at,  the  overlooker  left  bis  employment,  and  work  was 
resumed  ou  March  12,  1892.  The  award  was  “ printed 
“ and  distributed  among  the  weavers  in  Nelson,  and  is 
“ believed  by  them  to  have  created  a marked  improve- 
“ ment,  not  only  in  the  behaviour  of  overlookers,  but 
“ in  the  attitude  of  employers  upon  this  question.”  f) 

(?■)  About  1890  a Glasgow  manufacturer  attempted  (<*•)  Cotton 
to  introduce  the  three-loom  system  into  his  mill.  “ The  olasgou 
“ girls  immediately  struck  work.  After  the  strike  had  1890  (cirt.). 
“ gone  on  for  some  days  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  and 
“ the  Council  of  the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provident 
“ League  took  the  matter  up,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
“ tions  with  the  employ ei-.  The  latter  offered  very  fairly 
“ to  provide  new  machinery,  to  introduce  the  change 
“ gradually,  and  to  pay  the  wages  due  to  increased 
“ production.  The  Trades  Council  and  the  Council 
“ of  the  League  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  girls  of 
“ the  desirability  of  the  arrangement,  pointing  out  to 
“ them  theft  it  would  result,  not  only  in  larger  wages 
“ to  themselves,  but  would  help  in  the  very  important 
“ matter  of  keeping  an  industry  in  the  district.  The 
“ workers  remained  unconvinced,  and  finally  the 
“ League  and  the  Trades  Council  offered  to  send  an 
“ expert  to  Lancashire  to  investigate  the  difference  in 
“ the  system  there.  This  was  arranged,  and  the 
“ report  brought  back  was  that  the  Lancashire  women 
“ were  working  three  and  four  looms  of  the  kind  used 
“ in  Scotland.  The  workers,  however,  refused  even  to 
“ allow  a single  experiment  of  three  looms  being  tried 
“ in  the  weaving-shed,  and  only  went  back  to  their 
“ work  on  condition  that  such  should  not  be  en- 
“ forced.”  (4) 

(cl.)  In  April  1891  a strike  arose  among  the  Lanca-  (d.)  Lan - 
shire  cotton- weavers  “upon  the  question  of  a fixed 
“ allowance  of  time  for  cleaning  roving  and  stubbing 
“ frames.  The  firm  had  not  observed  the  general 
“ custom  of  stopping  tlve  machinery  at  stated  intervals, 

“ or  at  least  for  fixed  periods,  and  the  operatives  were, 

“ inconsequence,  forced  to  clean  their  frames  during 
“ meal -hours,  in  oontravention  of  the  Act.  They  asked 
“ that;  a time  should  be  fixed  for  this  purpose,  and  after 
“ some  delay  were  infozmed  that  the  machinery  could 
“ be  stopped,  though  it  was  not  stated  for  what  time. 

“ Immediately  after  this  permission  was  granted,  a 
“ frame-tenter  was  discharged  for  having  spent  one- 
“ hour-ancl-a-half  cleaning  ner  frame,  the  overlooker 
“ being  of  opinion  that  this  was  too  long.  . . . Several 


Lock-outs  ot 


. . i and  Lock-outs  of  1S89,  pp.  53,  S3.  (a)  Group  C.,  Strikas 

Abstract,  Vol.  I.,  p.  51 ; Minutes,  Vol.  I„  Silk,  522,  029-83.  (3)  p.  116. 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1891,  pp.  179, 314.  (*)  p.  174. 
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[§  772  (ii.)J  “ other  -workers  had  been  engaged  at  the  same  task 
“ for  a similar  time.  The  operatives,  considering  the 
“ dismissal  unjust,  struck  in  support  of  their  com- 
“ panion,  and  were  then  locked  out.  The  time  allowed 
“ at  another  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  for  cleaning 
“ an  exactly  similar  frame  is  two  hours.”  The  frame- 
tenter  who  was  discharged  was  not  taken  back,  bat  the 
Union  undertook  to  support  her  until  work  should  be 
found  for  her.(') 

(e.)  Cotton  (®-)  One  of  the  most  important  strikes  in  the  Glasgow 
weavers  and  cotton  trade  occurred  in  1892  against  a proposed 
reduction  of  wages.  The  weavers  and  winders  were 
1892.  ’ then  unorganised,  but  800  came  out.  About  1,2001. 

was  subscribed  by  trade  and  other  societies  and  by 
the  public.  A strike  committee  was  appointed,  and 
relief  was  granted  at  the  rate  of  7s.  64.  a week.  The 
employers  several  times  refused  proposals  for  submit- 
ting the  matter  to  arbitration.  After  13  weeks  the  firm 
withdrew  half  the  proposed  reduction  and  made  other 
concessions.  “The  final  negotiations  were  conducted 
“ by  a deputation  of  members  of  the  Glasgow  Protec- 
“ five  ana  Provident  League  and  the  workers  them- 
“ selves,”  who  became  affiliated  to  the  League. (-) 

(/.)  Linen  (/•)  September  1889  the  linen  weavers  in  two 
weavers,  factories  at  Forfar  claimed  an  advance  in  wages  of  five 
\mfar'  Per  cent.,  “ because  of  an  increase  that  had  been  con- 
“ ceded  in  Dundee.”  One  of  the  firms  affected  granted 
the  advance  in  three  days,  but  the  other  refused  it. 
“ During  the  negotiations,  the  women  took  the  law  into 
“ their  own  hands,  and  struck  work.”  After  the  strike 
had  lasted  two  weeks,  all  the  other  firms  in  the  town 
locked  out  their  operatives,  “ and  for  10  weeks  the 
“ whole  population  of  that  town  was  cut  of  work  and 
“ locked  out.”  The  number  of  women  on  strike  was  145, 
but  the  total  number  of  men  and  women  on  strike  or 
locked  out  was  about  2,400.  Help  was  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  California  and 
India,  but  the  funds  of  the  Union  became  exhausted, 
and  its  “ powers  of  forcing  the  advance  were  exhausted 
“ also.”  The  strike  was  settled  by  a compromise,  and 
although  “ the  women  were  the  first  to  strike,  they  were 
“ the  last  to  suffer.”  Men  receiving  the  lower  rate  of 
wages  had  an  immediate  advance,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  women's  claims  shonld  be  “ favourably  con- 
'■  sidered”  the  following  spring.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
nothing  whatever  was  done  for  the  women  until 
February  1892,  when  they  were  granted  an  advance. 
The  strike  cost  the  Union  about  2,500Z(3) 

(n.)  Woollen  (?•)  A strike  of  about  300  women  weavers  occurred 
wearers,  at  Leeds  on  September  19th,  1888,  against  a reduction 
Leeds,  lsss.  0f  the  piece-work  wage,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
3s.  in  some  oases.  Meetings  were  held,  and  a deputa- 
tion of  the  women  interviewed  the  firm,  but  it  was  not 
successful  in  obtaining  a settlement  . The  Leeds  Trades 
Council  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  on  September  25tk 
induced  the  firm  to  agree  that  no  worker  should  be 
discharged  for  having  taken  part  in  the  strike,  that  all 
fines  should  be  abolished,  and  that  t.hfi  nrnnnsed  rorhin. 


“ weaver  was  8s.  44.  per  week.  A small  proportion  of 
“ the  women  belonged  to  tho  Weavers'  Association,  L*'7a'*)3 
“ and  were  entitled  to  strike  pay,  but  tho  majority 
“ were  without  means  of  smraort  durincr  t.ha  cti.it/ 


fines  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion should  be  considerably  lessened.  It  was  also 
determined  that  the  women  weavers  should  be  organised 
as  a branch  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power 
Loom  Weavers’  Association.^) 

» (h.)  In  February  1889  a strike  against  reduction  of 

wages  broke  out  at  Alverthorpe,  near  Wakefield,  among 
tho  weavers  in  a mill  belonging  to  Messrs.  Colbeck, 
who  supplied  cloth  for  army  and  police  clothing.  Two 
members  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Power  Loom 
Weavers’  Association  went  to  interview  the  firm,  but 


were  refused  'admission.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for 
the  workers  on  strike,  but  after  a fortnight’s  struggle  a 


ew  weavers  resumed  work  at  a reduced  wage,  and  the 
rest  were  replaced.  (s) 

(/.)  brad-  (i.)  In  May  1891  the  overlookers  in  a mill  at  Brad- 
ford,  iffli.  ford  struck  against  a new  arrangement  which  involved 

additional  work  without  additional  pay.  About  400 
weavers  came  out  as  a protest  against  the  dismissal  of 
the  overlookers,  and  a lock-out  resulted  which  lasted  for 
a,  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  work  was  resumed, 
but  “a  number  of  the  weavers  failed  to  be  re-instated 
“ and  new  overlookers  were  engaged.”)11) 

(j.) Havens-  (/•)  A strike  of  110  weavers  occurred  at  Ravensthorpe 
thorp e,  1S92  against  a reduction  of  the  piece  wage.  “The  prices 
“ before  the  strike  were  2s.  lower  thau  the  Association 
“ scale,  and  the  average  wage  of  a box-loom  weaver 
“ was  8s.  84.  per  week,  while  that  of  a plain  loom 


(')  p.  115.  (-)  ri.  170, " Women’s  Trades  Union  Review,”  July.  1892,  p.  0. 
(*)  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I„  Roy,  11.271-5 ; 11,300-1 ; 11,832,  Strikes 
Abstract,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53,  Vol.  It.,  p.  62.  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs 
oflSsy.p.UO.  (')"  Women's  Union  Journal, ”1888,  pp-7.Hl.  (=)  "Women’s 
Union  Journal,”  lS89,l>p.  27-8, 85-6.  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of 


“ were  without  means  of  support  during  the  strike. 
“ By  Union  intervention  the  proposed  reduction  was 
“ lessened  by  94.  in  each  case,  and  the  weavers  who 
“ were  unable  to  hold  out  longer  than  a month 
“ accepted  these  terms  and  returned  to  work.”)1) 


(k.)  A strike  and  lock-out  occurred  simultaneously  in  Clothing 
two  Nottingham  hosiery  firms  in  May  1892.  The  Ykfg'  ■ 


seamers  in  one  factory  struck  against  a reduction  of  NotHng.ers‘ 
id,,  per  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  which  would  reduce  ham<  1892- 
their  price  to  that  paid  in  the  other  factory.  At  the 
same  time  the  lower-paid  seamers  struck  for  an  advance 
of  id.  This  was  granted  after  nine  days,  and  the  strike 
and  lock-out  came  to  an  end.)-’) 

(1.)  A strike  occurred  among  tho  tailoresses  in  Messrs,  (i.)  Tailor- 
Arthur’s  factory  at  Leeds  in  October  1889,  against  «****.  Leeds, 
deductions  from  wages  for  steam-power,  cooking,  and  18S9' 
charities,  and  the  obligation  to  buy  thread  in  the 
factory  at  a higher  price  than  that  paid  elsewhere. 

Mass  meetings  of  the  women  were  held,  assistance 
was  received  from  the  Leeds  Trades  Council  and  from 
the  public,  and  a union  was  formed  which  soon  num- 
bered nearly  2,000  members.  But  after  less  than  three 
weeks  the  strike  came  to  an  end ; some  workers  were 
re-engaged  on  the  employers’  terms,  others  were  re- 
placed. The  number  of  women  actually  on  strike  was 
412,  but  760  were  affected  altogether.)3) 

(w.)  In  the  summer  of  1890  the  Liverpool  tailoresses,  Uwr. 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  men’s  society  in  ob-  pool,  issio.  * 
taining  a reduction  of  hours,  formed  a union,  and  “ sent 
“ a memorial  to  the  Middlemen’s  Society  asking  for  a 
“ two  hours’ reduction.  No  notice  was  taken  of  their 
“ request.  They,  therefore,  blocked  two  shops,  and.sent 
“ a letter  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  hours  must  be 
" given  without  any  reduction  of  wages,  and  without 
“ adopting  the  piece-work  system.  They  had  no  funds, 

“ but  had  agreed  to  support  those  who  were  out.  The 
“ middlemen  held  a meeting,  and  decided  to  lock  them 
“ out,  thinking  that  without  funds  they  would  be 
“ frightened.  The  Trades  Council  had,  however, 

“ promised  them  support,  and  the  girls  kept  together, 
and  patrolled  the  streets  to  show  what  respeetable- 
“ looking  people  they  were,  as  statements  to  the 
“ contrary  had  been  made.  The  middlemen  still  held  f 

“ out,  but  one  firm  was  known  to  want  co  make  the  con- 
“ cession ; the  girls  went  to  this  employer,  and  told 
“ him  that  if  he  would  pay  the  foreman  a weekly  wage 
“ *>e  co^d  employ  them.  He  dismissed  his  middleman, 

“ but  could  not  get  a Liverpool  man  in  bis  place. 

“ The  Manchester  Tailors’  and  Pressers’  Society, 

“ however,  sent  down  a foreman,  and  about  30  women 
“ went  into  this  shop.  In  another  fortnight  the 
“ 1 middleman  ’ of  another  lai-ge  firm  was  persuaded  to  ’ , , 

“ make  the  concession,  and  then  all  the  rest  gave  in.” 

This  strike  cost  the  Union  “ over  701.  ” “In  one  case 
“ afterwards  an  outdoor  shop  wanted  to  increase  the 
“ hours ; the  Union  took  out  tho  women,  and  paid  them 
12.  a week  for  three  weeks,  and  places  were  found  for 
“ them  elsewhere.”)4) 

(a.)  In  1890  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  brush-  Miscella- 
making  at  Glasgow  agitated  for  an  increase  of  wages,  Sw!L 
1(  winch  they  claimed  had  been  verbally  promised  (».)  Brush- 
them  by  the  employers  some  years  previously.  After  nakers, 

“ some  discussion  the  desired  increase  was  granted  S?4’0"' 
throughout  the  trade.  It  had  been  in  force  for  little 
;;  over  two  weeks,  when  a reduction  of  from  15  per  cent. 

to  20  per  cent,  was  proposed  by  the  employers,  who 
‘ slated  they  could  not  afford  the  increase.  The  men 
“ refused  this,  and  struck  work.  The  employers,  off 
‘ their  part,  locked  out  their  women  workers.  The 
“ men’s  union  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter, 

“ aild  granted  them  aliment  from  their  own  funds  to 
“ the  extent  of  from  7s.  to  10s.  a week;  at  the  same 
“ time  they  organised  the  girls  into  a trade  society.  i'i 

' After  a three  weeks’  strike  the  men  succeeded  in 
“ having  the  proposed  reduction  withdrawn,  and  re- 
“ turned  to  work  on  their  old  terms.  The  women  were 
also  taken  back,  and  the  men  stipulated  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  increase  of  wages.  All  the 
“ brashmaking  firms  agreed  to  this,  with  one  exception, 
i,  inthis  case  announced  to  his  women 

employees  that  if  they  returned  to  work  it  must  be 

™e  °“  terms,  A deputation  of  women  waited  on  £ 

him,  and  stated  they  had  formed  a union,  and  were 
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“ prepared  to  dispute  his  proposal.  The  employer  at 
“ first  refused  to  accede'  to  the  wishes  of  the  workers, 

“ and  dismissed  the  deputation.  They  were,  however, 

“ recalled,  and  informed  that  they  might  begin  work 
“ at  the  increased  rates.”!1) 

(o.)  In  July  1890  the  girls  employed  in  a chocolate 
factory  in  the  East  End  struck  for  the  reinstatement  of 
one  of  their  number,  who  had  been  dismissed  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  an  unjust  fine.  The  employer  would  not 
reinstate  the  girl  and  locked  out  85  of  the  others.  They 
then  determined  to  ask  also  for  the  abolition  of  all  fines, 
aud  permission  to  leave  the  factory  during  the  dinner 
hour.  At  that  time  they  were  quite  unorganised,  but 
during  the  lock-out  they  were  fonned  into  a union. 
After  two  weeks  the  look-out  was  ended  by  the 
concession  of  the  girls’  demands.!2) 

(p.)  “ In  the  latter  part  of  1890,”  about  300  or  400 
women  employed  in  the  confectionery  trade  at  Sheffield 
wore  enrolled  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Gas  Workers’ 
and  General  Labourers’  Union.  “ Immediately  after 
“ those  women  had  joined  our  Union,  their  employer 
“ gave  them  notice  that,  except  they  withdrew,  they 
“ would  be  discharged.”  He  then  “ posted  bills  up 
“ through  the  works  to  say  that  no  unionist  would  be 
“ employed,”  and  dismissed  40  women.  “In  conse- 
“ quence  of  the  40  being  discharged,  the  remaining  300 
“ odd  withdrew  themselves  from  the  Union.”  A 
borough  magistrate  interviewed  the  employer,  but  the 
latter  “ expressed  his  hostility  to  their  unionism  in  an 
“ uncompromising  and  threatening  manner,  and  he 
“ declined  to  entertain  any  idea  of  either  truce  or 
“ negotiation.”  “ At  first  he  explained  to  me  that  his 
“ objection  was  to  unionists  connected  with  this  par- 
“ ticular  Union,  on  the  ground  of  gas-workers  being 
“ connected  with  it.  Then  I pressed  him  on  the  point 
“ of  whether  he  would  allow  them  either  to  form  a 
“ union  amongst  themselves  or  to  join  some  union  of 
“ other  workers  and  confectioners,  and  he  objected  to 
“ that  too  ....  he  would  not  have  them  in  a,  union  at 
“ all.”  The  40  women  who  had  been  discharged 
were  not  taken  back,  and  the  Union  “ provided  them 
with  their  wages  until  such  times  as  they  got  eraploy- 
“ ment.”  It  was  stated,  however,  that  “the  net  result 
“ was  that  while  forty  lost  their  employment  the  others 
“ benefited  by  what  took  place,”  for  “ the  hours  were 
“ reduced,  and  there  was  a considerable  advance  in 
“ wages,  not  a general  advance  all  round,  but  still  a 
“ very  large  number  had  their  wages  advanced.”  “You 
“ will  see,”  added  another  witness,  “ when  I tell  you 
“ that  the  average  wages  of  the  400  girls  who  joined 
“ our  Union  amounted  to  6s.  per  week,  and  that  their 
“ average  age  was  a little  over  20  ...  . that  there  was 
“ a little  room  for  improvement.’’!8) 

(q.)  Evidence  was  given  before  the  Commission  with 
regard  to  a strike  which  occurred  in  a drysaltery  to 
obtain  payment  for  overtime.  “There  was  a rule 
“ posted  in  the  master’s  office,  that  all  overtime  should 
‘ ‘ bo  paid  for,  but  if  a sufficient  amount  of  work  was 
“ not  done  by  the  end  of  the  week,  they  would  have  to 
“ remain  on  Saturday  until  any  hour  to  finish  the 
“ work.  The  girls  complained  that  they  never  knew 
“ how  much  work  was  expected  of  them,  and  the 
“ employer  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  a 
“ task  for  each  day.”  Ho  complaint  was  made  until  it 
was  found  that  the  forewoman  had  been  paid  for  over- 
time, and  then  the  girls  came  out,  and  refused  to  work 
overtime  unless  they  were  paid  for  it.  The  manager, 
when  interviewed  on  the  subject,  stated  that  he  was  not 
under  the  Factory  Act,  and  he  “ could  work  his  women 
“ any  hour  he  liked.”  Application  was  then  made  to  a 
solicitor,  and  the  manager,  “because  he  was  afraid  of 
“ exposure,  sent  the  girls  the  money  for  their  overtime, 
“ but  of  course  they  have  not  gone  back  again.”!4) 

(r.)  In  June  1891  the  laundresses  in  one  establish- 
ment at  Marylebone  struck  on  account  of  a personal 
disagreement  with  their  employer.  Other  workers,  to 
the  number  of  about  700,  joined  them,  and  demanded 
better  conditions  of  labour.  The  Union  did  not  sanction 
the  strike,  but  persuaded  the  women,  who  were  non- 
unionists,  to  resume  work  after  one  week  on  condition 
of  “ advance  of  wages  in  one  or  two  cases,  reduction  of 
“ hours  in  another.”!5) 

6 (s.)  In  May  1890  the  women  employed  in  the  New- 

castle white  lead  works  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages 

!>  and  a reduction  of  hours.  At  the  same  time  they 
formed  a society,  but  after  a few  weeks  “the  Union 

(')  p.  275.  (a)  Group  O.,  Strikes  Abstract,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53;  Minutes, 
Vol.  Miss  James,  sril7,  8016.  Letter  veoeived  from  Miss  James 
(23rd  October  1803).  (3)  Group  C.,  Strikes  Abstract,  Vol.  III.,  p.  119; 
Minutes,  Vol.  III.,  23,«S.  23,043, 23.65S,  23,074-5.  (*)  Group  C.,  Minutes, 
Vol.  I Miss  James,  8592-4.  (5)  Group  C.  Answers  to  Schedules  ox 
Questions,  p.  877  ; Strikes  aud  Lock-outs  of  1891,  pp.  118, 192, 


collapsed,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  come  to  [§772  («.)] 
work.”  It  was  stated  that  the  strike  failed  “simply 
“ because  it  was  the  wrong  time ; there  was  a fall  in 
“ the  market.”!1) 

(t.)  Considerable  discontent  with  the  conditions  of  {«.)  Match- 
employment  had  prevailed  in  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May’s  "takers, 
match  factory  for  several  years  before  the  strike  in 
July  1888.  The  girls  complained  of  reduced  wages, 
deductions  for  materials  and  assistance  in  their  work, 
and  of  petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  foremen  and 
forewomen.  On  July  5th  a girl  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  sign  a paper  denying  the  existence  of  the 
system  of  fines  and  reductions  in  the  factory,  aud,  as  a 
protest  against  her  discharge,  all  the  other  girls  at  once 
struck  work.  A mass  meeting  was  held  a few  days 
later,  when  a strike  fund  was  instituted,  and  prepara- 
tions_  were  made  for  organising  the  girls.  Within  a 
few  days  150Z.  had  been  collected  for  distribution  among 
the  match-makers  on  strike,  and  a union  was  formed. 

A deputation  of  the  girls  waited  on  the  London  Trades’ 

Council,  which  promised  them  support,  and  com- 
municated with  the  directors  of  the  company. 
Meanwhile,  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  London 
in  support  of  the  strike,  and  a deputation  of  the  girls 
marched  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  result  was 
that,  after  the  strike  had  lasted  about  a fortnight,  on  tho 
intervention  of  the  London  Trades  Council  for  the 
second  time,  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May  conceded  all  the 
girls’  demands.  It  was  agreed  that  none  should  be 
discharged  for  having  taken  part  in  the  strike,  that  all 
fines  and  deductions  should  be  abolished,  that  a dining- 
room should  be  provided  for  the  girls,  and  various  other 
improvements  should  be  made  in  the  conditions  of 
employment,  and  that  the  Union  should  be  recognised.!4) 

(it.)  A strike  occurred  among  the  East  London  (*)  Sop«- 
ropemakers  in  November  1890,  for  an  increase  in  xcmioB, 
wages  of  id.  an  hour.  The  women  pointed  out  to  the  is?o. 
employer  the  impossibility  of  living  on  7s.  6 d.  a week, 
but  he  refused  the  advance,  “ and  told  us  that  he  could 
“ get  his  work  done  in  the  north  for  6s.  a week  by 
“ women  there,  and  he  should  do  it.  We  gave  him 
“ another  week  to  consider  the  case,  and  told  him  that, 

“ if  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  did  not  come  to  our  terms, 

“ the  women  would  cease  working.  That  we  carried 
“ out,  and  for  eleven  weeks  these  women  maintained 
“ themselves  with  the  help  of  public  contributions,  and 
“ in  th'j  end  we  practically  won  our  strike,  with  the 
“ intervention  of  the  London  Trades  Council.  . . . 

“ We  wanted  to  make  the  work  by  tho  hour,  and  we 
“ wanted  \d.  an  hour  more.  The  women  were  getting 
“ l|cZ.  to  2d.  and  2 Jd.  an  hour,  and  we  wanted  2cZ.,  2}d., 

“ and  2hd.  an  hour.  After  a time  he  has  granted  tho 
“ whole  of  our  request,  and  the  Union  and  the  employer 
“ are  on  the  best  of  terms  ; there  are  only  union  women 
“ employed  in  that  factory.”  The  strike  cost  about 

382Z.C) 

(o.)  Another  strike  broke  out  at  the  Pier  Cordage  (®.).1891. 
Works,  Millwall,  in  1891,  for  a supply  of  hot  water  for 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  instead  of  half  an  hour  for 
dinner.  These  women  were  unorganised,  but  the 
Bopemakers’  Union  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
strike.  After  a fortnight  the  employer  succeeded  in 
getting  some  women  in,  but  they  were  bought  off  by 
tho  Union  the  next  day.  The  manager  then  came  to 
terms,  and  said  that  “ if  he  had  known  he  was  going  to 
“ have  an  organised  stiike,  ho  would  not  have  held  out 
“ at  all.  He  gave  in  to  our  terms  entirely.  No  woman 
“ was  to  be  dismissed  for  taking  part  in  the  strike,  they 
“ were  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water,  and 
“ they  were  to  have  an  hour  for  dinner.”!4) 

773.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  trade  disputes,  Vroposals 
the  Shirt  and  Collar  Makers’  Society  would  have  “ the 
“ workpeople  form  themselves  into  trade  unions,  and  settlement 
“ be  recognised  by  employers.”!5)  One  witness  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  although  “a  strong  trade  union  IRp" 

“ will  do  a great  deal,  the  grievances  will  never  be 
“ done  away  with  until  employers  are  compelled  to 
“ recognise  that  they  are  working  and_  wearing  out 
“ human  lives  instead  of  mere  machines.”!6)  The 
■ Dressmakers’,  Milliners’,  and  Mantle-makers'  Society 
advocates  “ labour  bureaux  or  exhibitions  with  co- 
“ operative  workshops,  worked  by  members  of  women’s 
“ trade  unions  in  their  respective  trades,  with  the 
“ trial  of  an  eight  hours’  day,  so  as  to  equalise  the 
“ division  of  labour  between  the  outdoor  hands  and  tho 

(i)  Group  C.,  Strikes  Abstract.  Vol.  III.,  p.  111.  (!)  “Women’s 
Union  Journal,”  1888,  pp.  52. 5S-60.  (3)  Group  C.,  Minutes.  Vol.  I.,  Mrs. 

Hicks,  8242-3.  Strikes  Abstract,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53.  Answers  to  Schedules 
of  Questions,  p.  878.  (>)  Group  C.,  Minutes,  Vol.  I.  Mrs.  Hicks, 

8245-8.  Strikes  Abstract,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53.  (6)  Group  C..  Answers  to 
Schedules  of  Questions,  p.  SSI.  (6)  Group  C„  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  Miss 
James,  8515. 
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“ indoor  hands.”  A desire  for  the  extension  of  labour 
bureaux  is  expressed  by  the  Ropemakcra  Union, 
which  also  wishes  that  “municipal  workshops  bo 
* « 0pened.”(‘)  Very  little  information  has  been  received 
as  to  the  attitude  of  women  workers  towards  systems 
of  co-operative  production,  industrial  partnership,  or 
profit-sharing.  The  Shirt  and  Collar  Makers  Society 
and  the  Dressmakers’,  Milliners’,  and  Mantle-makers 
Society  mention  the  practice  ot  bonuses  in  afew  establish- 


ments.(')  In  several  cases  disputes  have  been  settled  by  B W&] 

arbitration  or  mediation . Tho  written  evidence  of  the 
Laundresses’  Union  recommended  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation boards  for  the  arrangement  of  disputes,  and 
the  rules  of  some  of  the  women's  societies  require  that 
an  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  settle  all  differences 
by  this  means  before  resorting  to  a striked'-) 

Geoffrey  Dhage, 

Secretary. 
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[§  W4.3  774.  The  “ economic  operation  ” of  the  royalty  system 

anomic  upon  the  mining  industries  of  this  country  remains  to 
t£ttlon  be  considered.  By  the  royalty  system  in  this  country 
yalty  is  meant  the  ownership  of  minerals  by  persons,  who,  as 
stem-  a rule,  do  not  work  the  minerals  themselves,  but  lease 
the  right  of  mining  to  other  parties  in  consideration  of 
a royalty  or  agreed  sum  payable  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  minerals  worked,  as  distinguished  from  the 
State  ownership  of  minerals  or  tho  State  control  of 
the  right  of  mining.  It  is  true  that  tho  Crown  in 
England  owns  all  gold  mines,  and  possesses  in  tho 
Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere  certain  mining  rights, 
hut  these  rights  affect  such  a small  quantity  of  mineral 
that  for  our  present  purpose  they  may  be  neglected. 
As  coal  is  the  most  important  mineral  raised  in  England, 
tho  subject  will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to 
that  commodity.  The  principles  that  apply  to  it  are 
equally  applicable  to  ironstone  and  iron  ores.  Any 
peculiarities  specially  affecting  the  last-mentioned 
products  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  discussion,  it  will  be  assumed  that  such  wayleave 
charges  and  similar  payments  as  do  not  form  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  mineral  form  part  of  the 
royalty. 

he  nature  775.  A mineral  lease  maybe  regarded  as  conferring  a 
» royalty,  right  (limited  amongst  other  things  in  point  of  time)  to 
work  and  carry  away  the  minerals  specified,  subject  to 
certain  payments  that  partake  of  tne  nature  of  a rent. 
But,  as  Lord  Cairns  has  pointed  out.  in  a lease  of 
mines,  “ the  contract  is  not  in  reality  a lease  at  all  in 
“ the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  an  agricultural  lease. 
“ There  is  no  fruit,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  increase, 
“ there  is  no  sowing  and  reaping  in  the  ordinary  sense 
“ of  the  term,  and  there  are  no  periodical  harvests. 
“ What  wo  call  a mineral  lease  is  really,  when  properly 
“ considered,  a Bale  out  and  out  of  a portion  of  tho 
land.”  These  words  show  the  fundamental  difference 
(as  noticed  in  paragraph  63  of  the  Final  Report)  between 
the  royalty  paid  for  coal  and  the  rent  paid  for  a farm, 
inasmuch  as  the  working  of  eoal  removes  the  substance 
itself,  whilst  the  cultivation  of  a farm  leaves,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  leave,  the  soil  undeteriorated.  (2) 


776.  In  practice  the  actual  royalty  is  settled  by  an  [§??«.] 
agreement  between  the  parties,  and  it  often  happens  wimt  daire- 
that  tho  royalty  paid  by  one  mine  differs  from  that  mines  tho 
paid  by  another,  though  the  coal  raised  may  sell  at  the  Xying0 
same  price  in  the  open  market.  This  variation  in  royalties, 
royalties  (save  in  so  far  us  it  may  lie  due  to  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  coal*  trade  at  the  respective  dates  of 
letting)  is  due  to,  and  tends  to  correspond  with,  the 
difference  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  one 
mine  as  compared  with  another.  Mr.  Forster  Brown 
says,  “ Mines  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  variable ; you  , 

“ cannot  take  even  two  mines  as  being  alike,  and 
“ royalties  help  to  equalise  the  circumstances,  whether 
“ the  circumstances  arise  from  one  cause  or  from 
“ another.  It  may  be  that  they  arise  from  geogra- 
“ phical  position,  or  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
“ coal,  or  from  their  lying  differently,  or  from  being 
“ more  faulty  or  less  faulty,  and  so  on.  Royalties 
“ operate  in  their  practical  incidence  to  equalise  these 
“ variable  conditions.”(3)  But,  as  Sir  Lowthian  Bellf) 
points  out,  “ a complete  equalisation  of  position  becomes 
“ a very  complex  question,”  and  the  bargain  entered 
into  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  may  place  the 
lessee  in  a more  or  less  favourable  position  as  regards 
his  competitors.  It  is  important  therefore  to  draw  a 


distinction  between  the  royalty  which  a mine  can 
fairly  hear  and  the  royalty  which  a lessee  may  agree  to 
pay.  When  the  price  of  coal  is  high,  competition 
between  lessees  may  result  in  royalties  that  prove, 
after  coal  falls  in  price,  to  be  higher  than  the  mines 
leased  under  those  conditions  can  fairly  bear,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  price  of  coal  is  low,  lessees 
may  obtain  terms  that  result  in  proprietors  receiving, 
when  ooal  rises  in  price,  royalties  lower  than  the 
mines  leased  can  fairly  bear.(s)  Similar  results  may 
follow  from  unforeseen  changes  in  the  physical  or 
other  conditions  affecting  the  workiug  of  a mine.  In 
some  cases  a proprietor  works  his  own  minerals.  He 
does  not  actually  pay  a royalty,  but  in  practice  a 
royalty  is  charged  against  the  mine  in  the  accounts, 
equal  to  a royalty  paid  in  the  same  neighbourhood  for 
similarly  situated  mines.  In  other  cases  a lessee  may 


(')  Answers  to  Schedules  of  Questions,  pp.  884-5.  (a)  Group  0., 
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[|  777,1  not  enter  into  price.!1 ) This  view  of  the  relation  of 
royalties  to  prices  is  generally  accepted  by  economists, 
and  was  admitted  by  several  witnesses  representing 
different  interests.  It  would  follow  that  if  existing 
royalties  were  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
royalties,  prices,  owing  to  the  competition  of  lessees, 
would  tend  to  fall  by  the  amount  of  the  reduction.* 
But  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  variations  of  prices  in  the  coal  industry  and  their 
causes,  such  competition  would  occur  only  in  a falling 
market;  in  this  case  the  consumer  would  get  the 
advantage  of  the  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
rising  market,  or  in  good  times,  the  demand  might  be 
sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  supply  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  then  the  advantage  would  go  to  the 
lessee. In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  considered 
the  effect  of  a reduction  of  royalties  as  between  the  lessee 
and  the  consumer  apart  from  the  miner.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  any  reduction  upon  the 
miner. 


ofroyatties  778(a).  The  workers  employed  in  and  about  a mine  fall 
on  the  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  whose  wages  are  regulated 

miner.  by  the  quantity  of  the  work  done;  and  (2)  those  who  are 

ductorv™'  Paid  by  the  day.  The  rate  of  wages  tends  to  vary  with 
the  price  of  coal.  As  a rule  collieries  in  each  district 
practically  adopt  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  at  the 
collieries  in  the  district  on  a given  day  as  the  rates  to 
be  paid  when  coal  is  sold  at  a given  price.  These  rates 
are  known  as  the  “ Standard  ” rates,  and  this  price  as 
the  “ Standard  ” price.  The  principle  of  the  Standard 
rate  permits  the  recognition  of  local  customs  and  local 
variations ; alterations  in  wages  are  then  arranged  from 
time  to  time  by  a percentage  addition  to  or  subtraction 
from  the  Standard  rate.  The  method  in  which  altera- 
tions in  wages  are  brought  about  varies : — 

(1.)  In  those  districts  that  possess  a sliding  scale  the 
amount  of  variation  that  is  to  take  place,  as  coal 
rises  or  falls  in  price,  is  fixed  beforehand.  At  fixed 
intervals  the  average  price  of  coal  is  ascertained, 

, and  this  price  regulates  wages  for  the  ensuing 
interval. 

(2.)  In  most  other  districts,  a rise  or  fall  in  wages  is 
settled  by  negotiation  between  the  coalowners’ 
associations  ana  the  miners’  associations. 

(3.)  In  districts  where  the  miners  are  not  organised 
into  unions,  and  where  no  “ Standard  ” rates  prevail, 
variations  in  wages  are  due  either  to  individual 
negotiation,  or  to  the  action  of  the  employers,  or  to 
the  action  of  the  men  aotiug-  in  a body  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  a rise  or  resisting  a fall. 

We  have  received  very  valuable  statistics  which  are 
summarised  in  Appendix  YI.  (to  the  Final  Report),  upon 
the  interesting  question  how  much  of  the  price  reamed 
for  a ton  of  coal  goes  to  the  miner.  These  statistics  and 
the  evidence  show  that  when  the  price  of  coal  rises  wages 
are  generally  advanced,  and  that  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  average  the  total  cost  of  labour  varies  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 
We  have  not  received  the  statistics  which  enable  us  to 
give  the  proportion  for  Scotland. (3) 
effJct  of  a (&■)  The  representatives  of  the  miners  who  have  given 

reduction  evidence,  agree  in  thinking  that  a reduction  in  royalties 
royalties  would  tend  to  mise  wages.  This  opinion  has  been 
on  wages.  encouraged  by  some  lessees  who,  when  asked  to  concede 
arise  in  wages,  or  to  maintain  existing  wages,  have 
refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  royalties  they 
had  to  pay  prevented  them  from  granting  the  request. 
On  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  royalties  to 
wages,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  wages 
govern  royalties  than  that  royalties  govern  wages,  for 
au  intending:  lessee  in  negotiating  for  a lease  of  minerals, 
must  consider  the  probable  cost  of  winning  and  working 
such  minerals,  as  well  as  every  other  material  circum- 
stance affecting  his  enterprise;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
principal  outlay  in  the  winning  and  working  of  minerals 
is  that  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  miners,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  wages  greatly  influence  the  amount  of 
royalty  that  the  lessee  can  afford  to  pay  upon  the  mineral 
worked.  If  royalties  were  adjusted  at  frequent  intervals, 
while  prices,  obtainable  for  the  mineral  remained  the 
same,  royalties  would  necessarily  be  reduced  if  wages 
were  increased.  There  would,  however,  be  a limit  to 
such  rise  of  wages,  inasmuch  as  when  the  rise  reached 


How  far  the  miner  might  be  able  to  intercept  any  portion  of  the 
reiiuction  before  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  discussed  in  paragraph  5.  (6.) 

<!,)  Sorlt%  lS,M1-3.n  ''Mininu  Royalties"  by  W.  S.  Sorley,  London, 
Iff;,.  PI  W 9688-72.  Raymond,  14,401.  W.  Small.  7-no-ll. 
"”dlej.7137'8-  Sorloy.  18.380.  Healey,  841.  Hedley,  908.  {*)  Nicholson. 
" “ * “““  jan,  11,117-22. 


that  point  at  which  it  absorbed  the  whole  royalty  that  [§  778  (&),*) 
the  poorest  mines  could  afford  to  pay,  no  further  rise 
could  take  place  without  diminishing  tho  profits  of  the 
lessee,  or  increasing  his  losses ; any  further  rise  of 
wages  would  tend  to  close  the  poorer  mines  and  throw 
the  miners  employed  at  such  mines  out  of  employment. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  prices  fell,  the  then  existing  rate 
of  wages  could  only  be  maintained  by  a reduction  of  the 
royalty.  No  evidence  has,  however,  been  given  to  show 
that  any  reduction  of  royalties  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sideration of  the  maintenance  of,  or  a rise  in,  the  rate  of 
wages;  the  reductions  conceded  by  proprietors  are 
generally  in  respect  of  a fall  in  prices,  tho  exhaustion  of 
the  better  seams,  or  other  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the 
mines.  (‘)  We  think  it  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
arguments  frequently  brought  forward  by  working 
miners,  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  probable  effect 
upon  their  interests  of  a reduction  of  royalties,  or  their 
total  abolition.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
shall  have  to  deal  principally  with  theoretical  oases,  for 
no  practical  scheme  has  been  placed  before  us  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  in  the  minerals  by  the  State 
so  as  to  enable  any  general  reduction  or  abolition  of 
royalties  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  will  be  seen 
further  on  in  those  paragraphs  of  onr  Report  in  which 
we  deal  with  the  suggestions  we  received  for  the 
nationalisation  of  minerals.  (*)  In  discussing  this 
question  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between— 

1.  An  adjustment  of  royalties  by  the  substitution  of 
a sliding  scale  for  a fixed  royalty. 

2.  A redaction  of  royalties  in  a particular  mine  or  a 
particular  district. 

8.  A general  and  equal  reduction  of  royalties  all 
round. 

4.  The  abolition  of  royalties. 

(i.)  During  recent  years  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-  (ji  Ana/l 
sioners  and  several  proprietors  in  the  North  of  England  jmtment  of 
and  elsewhere  have  adopted  the  principle  of  royalties  r0»aftfM- 
varying  according  to  an  agreed  scale  au  explained  in 
the  note  to  paragraph  18.  The  substitution  of  a sliding 
scale  for  a fixed  royalty  is  to  be  regarded  in  these  cases 
as  an  adjustment  of  the  royalty  to  the  varying  price  of 
coal,  rather  than  as  any  actual  reduction — the  lessor 
expecting  to  recoup  himself  for  the  low  royalties  payable 
when  prices  are  low  by  the  increased  royalties  payable 
when  prices  are  high.  If  it  be  assumed,  as  Mr.  A. 

Barnes  suggests,  that  the  fixed  royalty  is  but  “ the 
average  of  a sliding  scale,”  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
immaterial  to  the  miner  which  system  is  adopted,  (3) 

Evidence  has  been  given  to  the  effect  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a sliding  scale  for  the  fixed  royalty  has  in  times 
of  d^sression.  enabled  a colliery  to  be  kept  going  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  closed,  and  the  miners  have 
thus  benefited  by  the  lessees  being  enabled  to  afford 
them  continuous  employment;  this  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  paragraph  59  et  seq.  (See  Final  Report.) 

(ii.)  It  has  already  been  stated  in  paragraph  54  ( see  (>'•)  A 
Final  Report)  that  royalties  have  been  reduced  by  Auction  of 
individual  lessors,  either  because  of  the  low  price  royalties. 
of  coal,  or  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  mine.  No  evidence  has  been  given 
to.  show  that  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  was  ob- 
tained bv  the  miners  in  the  shape  of  increased 
wages.  The  object  of  the  reduction  was  to  enable  the 
lessee  to  continue  working  the  colliery.  Mr.  Lamb 
gave  an  instance  of  a reduction  of  50  per  cent.,  and  said 
“ the  lessee  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  our  case, 

“ because  we  were  absolutely  losing  very  largely  before 
“ 77e  got  the  reduction,  and  the  year  that  we  got  the 

reduction.  (•')  The  reduction  in  this  instance  and  in 
“ other  instances  prevented  a loss  being  sustained  that 
“ year.”  Asked,  “ Do  yon  think  it  affected  wages?  ” 
he  replied,  “ No,  I do  not  think  it  affected  wages.” 

This  instance  is  an  example  of  a reduction  due  to  a fall 
m the  price  of  coal ; the  same  result  would  follow  in 
oases  where  a reduction  occurs  owing  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  a mine.  In  both  the  benefit  to  the  miner 
takes  the  form  of  continuation  of  employment,  and 
possibly  the  avoidance  of  a reduction  in  wages.(5) 

"Where  the  royalty  that  the  lessee  contracted  to  pay  is 
greater  than  the  royalty  the  mine  will  bear,  four  courses 
are  open  to  the  lessee : — To  work  at  a loss ; to  seek  a 
reduction  in  wages ; to  seek  a reduction  in  royalties  ; 
or  to  suspend  operations.  When  the  lessee  adopts  the 
first  course,  it  is  iu  expectation  of  a rise  in  prices,  or  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mine.  Asa  rule, 
he  endeavours  to  obtain  relief  by  a reduction  in  wages,' 
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[§778  (*.)]  pr  a reduction,  in  royalties,  or  in  both.  But,  inasmuch 
as  tho  contract  between  him  and  his  miners  may  be 
terminated  at  comparatively  short  notice,  whilst  his 
contract  with  tho  lessor  is  for  a longer  period,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  relief  will  first  bo  sought  by  a redaction 
in  wages.  If  relief  cannot  be  obtainod  in  either  way, 
tho  only  course  opon  is  to  suspend  operations.  It 
was  stated  that  in  depressed  times,  the  “ colliery  best 
“ geographically  situated  rules  the  price  for  the  rest.” 

“ We  know  very  well,”  says  Mr.  E.  Cowey,  President 
of  the  Yorkshire  Miners’  Association,  “ that  to-day  the 
“ colliery  which  is  best  situated  geographically  gains 
“ the  trade.  We  know  that  in  our  county  there  are" 
“ collieries  which  work  every  day,  whilst  others  only 
“ work  three  days  a week.  (*)  Mr.  T.  Forster  Brown 
expressed  a similar  view.  “ It  is  open  to  argument, 

“ but  my  view  about  bad  times  is  this:  that  in  bad 
“ times  the  soiling  value  of  coal  comes  down  to  the 
“ price  at  which  the  best  collieries  can  produce  coal. 

“ As  long  as  they  do  not  make  a loss  it  is  worth  their 
“ while  to  go  on,  and  the  price  is  regulated  by  their 
“ cost  or  thereabouts."(a)  “ When  times  are  bad  with 
“ an  inferior  colliery,  the  owner  is  in  a position  to  say : 

“ Well,  I must  have  the  royalties  reduced,  and  I must 
“ have  the  wages  reduced,  and  I must  do  everything  I 
“ can  to  onablo  mo  to  oompetc  with  my  neighbour  who 
“ is  working  thick  seams.  Although  he  has  got  a 
“ higher  royalty,  I cannot  compete  with  him,  because 
“ my  natural  conditions  are  worse.”(3)  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Cowey  and  Mr.  Forster  Brown  contemplated 
the  case  of  collieries  in  which  the  royalties  do  not 
equalise  the  natural  conditions,  and  they  therefore  sug- 
gested that  in  “ bad  times”  the  lessee  who  pays  less 
than  the  royalty  his  mine  can  bear,  will  undersell  his 
less  favoured  competitor,  by  giving  up  a part  or  the 
whole  of  the  special  advantage  which  his  lower  royalty 
confers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a lessee  who 
enjoys  a special  advantage  will,  in  ordinary  times, 
permit  the  consumer  to  share  the  benefit  of  it  by  a 
reduction  of  prices,  or  the  wage  earner  to  enjoy  it  in 
the  shape  of  increased  wages.  C) 

(iii.)  A (iii.)  We  have  (in  paragraph  4),  discussed,  from 
duclianiif  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  the  probable  effects 
royalties'  of  a general  reduction  in  royalties.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider how  far  any  general  reduction  would  affect  the 
miner.*  A general  reduction  of  royalties  might  be 
effected  by  either  a percentage  reduction  or  an  equal 
reduction.  Assuming  that  previous  to  the  reduction, 
royalties  were  so  adjusted  that  all  collieries  competed 
on  an  equal  footing,  a percentage  reduction  would 
disturb  the  equality.  For  instance,  a 10  per  cent, 
reduction  would,  in  collieries  where  the  royalty  is  lOfZ. 
a ton,  reduce  the  royalty  by  Id.,  but  in  collieries  where 
the  royalty  is  5d.  it  would  only  bring  about  a reduction 
of  id.,  giving  the  former  colliery  an  advantage  of  id.  a 
ton.  A general  reduction  of  the  same  amount  per  ton 
Id.,  2d.,  &c.)  would  leave  the  equilibrium  undis- 
turbed. Tho  immediate  effect  of  such  a reduction  would, 
of  courso,  be  to  bonefit  tho  lessee,  but  the  evidence 
shows  that  a difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether, 
in  the  long  run,  tho  consumer  or  the  miner  would 
benefit.(s)  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  suggested  that'  the 
bonefit  would  go  to  the  consumer,  owing  to  tho  com- 
petition of  lessees,  who  would  be  in  a position  to  sell 
their  coal  at  a price  lower  than  before  by  the  amount  of 
the  reduction.  On  the  other  band,  several  witnesses 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  miners  would  share  in  the 
general  reduction.  Beyond  all  doubt,  were  prices  to 
remain  unaltered,  a general  reduction  would  increase 
the  margin  out  of  which  wages  and  profits  come,  and 
the  miners  might  endeavour  to  obtain  a rise  in  wages. 
Prompt  action  on  tho  part  of  the  miners’  organisations 
might  possibly  intercept  the  whole  or  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion before  it  reached  the  consumer.  But  if  prices  were 
to  fall  by  the  amount  of  the  reduction,  wages  would  not 
tend  to  rise.(a) 

(iv.)  The  (iv.)  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley,  author  of  ‘‘  Mining 
nitS10^  ‘ Eo>'altieB-  ar!d  their  Effect  on  the  Iron  and  Coal 
roya  tes.  Trades,”  assuming  the  existence  of  a minimum  royalty, 
summed  up  his  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  a total 
abolition  of  royalties  by  saying : — (*) 

“ In  brief,  my  view  is  this : that  what  I have  called 
“ the  minimum  royalty  might  be  expected  to  go  to 
“ reduce  price,  and  that  the  remainder  of  royalties 
“ charged  on  all  mines  paying  above  the  minimum 


* No  general  reduction  could  take  place  higher  ir 
minimum  royalties. 

(')  Cowey.  8010.  (*)  Forster  Brown,  18,987. 
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amount  than  the 
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“ would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  losseos  or  em- 
“ ployers.”  In  reply  to  the  question,  “ Would  not  the 
“ lessee,  who  now  pays  a lngh  royalty,  be  likely  to 
“ reduce  tho  price  of  his  produce  by  more  than  the 
“ minimum  royalty,  when  ho  had  no  longer  to  pay  any 
“ royalty  at  all  ?”  he  replied,  “ I think  there  are  oir- 
“ cumstanccs  which  might  indnee  him  to  do  that  to 
“ some  slight  extent.  If  trade  were  in  complete  eqni- 
“ librium,  so  that  there  was  no  very  great  competition 
“ between  employers,  but  they  went  on  producing  in, 

“ what  we  may  call,  an  old-fashioned  way,  having  their 
“ old-established  well-known  and  hereditary  customers 
“ perhaps,  and  supplying  them  and  not  interfering 
“ with  the  business  of  their  neighbours,  then  I think 
“ what  I have  previously  said  would  hold  exactly, 

“ th a*  there  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
“ lessees  op  the  richer  mines,  and  no  advantage  to 
“ the  ifa.-,stes  of  mines  who  paid  the  minimum 
“ royalty  — I mean  of  course  among  mines  which 
“ produce  the  same  quality,  or  pretty  nearly  tho  same 
“ quality  of  mineral.  But  then  there  is,  of  course,  the 
“ most  active  competition  for  business  amongst  the 
“ producers,  so  that  an  employer  might  be  in  competi- 
“ tion  with  another  employer  or  lessee  who  was  paying, 

“ let  us  say,  only  the  minimum  royalty — the  first  lessee 
“ paying  a very  high  royalty.  The  first  lessee  or  em- 
“ ployer  would  therefore  be  able,  if  ho  liked,  without 
“ being  a loser,  to  reduce  the  price  at  whieh  he  would 
“ sell  by  more  than  the  minimum  royalty.  If  we  take 
“ the  minimum  royalty  to  be  2 Jd . — I am  only  using  that 
“ figure  hypothetically — ho  can  roduce  the  price,  let  us 
“ say,  by  2f d.,  or  by  3d.,  or  by  3 id.  Now,  if  the  two 
“ competing  employers  have  been,  before  royalties  were 
“ abolished,  working  at  about  just  tho  level  of  profita- 
“ hie  production,  it  is  clear  that  the  person  who  is 
“ relieved  of  2 id.  cannot  afford  to  reduce  his  produce 
“ by  3 id.,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  person  who  has 
“ been  relieved  of  6 d.  or  9 d.  can  afford  to  do  that ; so 
“ that  the  person  who  has  been  paying  a high  royalty 
“ may,  if  he  likes,  gaiu  tho  advantage  in  any  case  of 
11  competition  with  a person  who  has  been  payings,  low 
“ royalty.”  Mr.  Daglish  agreed  with  the  above  view, 
namely,  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited  by  a 
reduction  in  price,  equal  to  tho  amount  of  the  minimum 
royalty,  at  least  in  depressed  times,  but  in  properous 
times  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
would  bo  taken  by  the  lessees.  (')  Assuming  the  con- 
sumer to  he  benefited  by  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
royalty,  the  question  arises  who  would  take  the  re- 
mainder. The  first  point  to  note  is  that  different 
districts  would  be  unequally  affected.  Proprietors  who 
work  their  own  mines  could  not  possibly  derive  any 
benefit.  Collieries  where  royalties  are  low  would 
derive  a benefit  amounting  to  a few  pence  per  ton, 
whilst  collieries  with  high  royalties  would  he  benefited 
to  a much  greater  extent.  Mr.  Ralph  Young  0 
pointed  out  that  “ some  years  ago  the  Northumberland 
miners  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  royalties,”  but 
“ it  was  found  some  time  after  the  agitation  had  gone 
“ on  that  as  the  royalties  in  Northumberland  were  less 
“ than  the  average  royalty  paid  throughout  the  United 
“ Kingdom,  and  especially  by  our  competitors,  that  it 
“ would  not  be  an  advantage  to  us  as  Northumbrians 
“ to  go  in  for  abolition.”  Assuming  that  the  whole  of 
the  royalty  would  go  to  the  lessees,  it  is  to  he  noted 
that  the  lessees  of  the  mines  which  nay  high  royalties, 
and,  therefore,  where  tho  greatest  reduction  would  take 
place,  would  he  in  a position  to  drive  their  less  fortunate 
competitors  out  of  the  market.  (*)  This  point  was  urged 
very  forcibly  by  Mi-.  T.  Forster  Brown.0  “ Supposing 
“ they  arc  abolished  altogether,  for  example,  the  effect 
“ would  be  to  give  a monopoly  to  the  good  collieries 
“ both  of  output  and  labour,  and  that  would  kill  the 
“ collieries  which  had  worked  their  best  coals  and  had 
“ to  depend  upon  thin  seams,  and  so  on  ; and  then  in 
“ bad  times  there  would  be  no  royalty  owner  to  squeeze 
“ ....  If  there  were  no  royalties  the  good  colliery 
“ would  be  in  a far  stronger  position  in  competition 
“ with  the  bad  colliery  than  it  is  to-day,  because  the 
“ lessee  of  the  good  colliery  would  first  have  got  a 
“ larger  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  royalty,  and 
“ then,  existing  under  much  better  conditions,  he  would 
“ lull  the  inferior  colliery  ....  If  royalties  were 
“ abolished  the  cost  would  go  that  much  lower  in  the 
“ bad  times,  and  therefore  the  inferior  colliery  owner 
“ would  lose  so  much  more  than  he  does  now,  and 
“ he  would  not  be  able  to  live,  because  the  lessees  of 
“ the  good  colliery  would  have,  in  addition  to  their 


C‘>  Daglish, 9667-70.  (*)  Young, 8900.  (s)  Sorley.18,350.  (*)  Forster 
Brown,  13,985-8. 
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Nationali- 

minerals. 


The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  coal  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  other  countries  in  1880, 1890, 
and  1891  respectively ; — 


Noth.— The  above  particulars  include,  the  exports  of  cinders,  coke,  and 
patent  fuel. 


These  figures  show  that  (although  the  coal  industry 
in  this  country  is  under  a disadvantage  in  so  far  as  the 
minimum  royalty  is  higher  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
similar  payments  on  the  Continent)  Mr.  Forster  Brown 
was  fully  justified  in  saying  that  “ our  coal  is  able  to 
“ compete  successfully  in  practically  all  markets.”  As 
he  points  out,  the  figures  show  “ an  enormous  advance 
“ in  all  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  except, 
“ perhaps,  in  some  cases  where  there  are  cither  cxcep- 
“ tional  taxes,  exceptional  charges  introduced,  or  other 
“ special  reasons.  Russia  seems  to  he  about  the  only 
‘ ‘ country  to  which  the  export  has  not  largely  increased. 
“ To  Sweden  and  Norway  the  export  has  increased 
“ very  largely.  That  is  the  case  with  Denmark  and 
“ Germany  even ; although  the  Germans  have  developed 
their  own  coalfields,  yet  the  export  to  Germany  has 
“ increased.  The  export  to  France  has  very  largely 
“ increased.”^1)  "We  have  already  pointed  out  that  as 
far  as  royalties  are  concerned  it  is  only  the  minimum 
royalty  that  tends  under  certain  circumstances  to  affect 
prices,  and  therefore  foreign  competition.  But  there 
arc  other  factors  that  have  a most  important  effect. 
Amongst  these,  are  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  diffi- 
culties of  mining,  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  mines  and  the  coast,  and  the  rate  of  freight.  Mr. 
Forster  Brown  points  out  that  freight  is  an  exceptionally 
important  element,  and  Mr.  Daglish  states  that  some 
of  the  freights  paid  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
1890  to  certain  ports  to  which  we  exported  coarvaried 
greatly.  (!)  To  take  some  important  ports  to  which  we 
export  coal,  the  highest  and  lowest  freights  paid  from 
the  Tyne  during  the  three  years  ending  June  1890,  and 
the  highest  and  lowest  from  South  Wales  during  the 
3i  years  ending  June  1890,  were  as  follows : — 


— 

From  Tyne. 

From  South 
Wales. 

Havre  - 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
4 6 to  5 6 

s.  d.  *.  d. 

Antwerp  ... 

G 3 „ !)  0 

Hamburg 

4 6 „ 5 6 

4 6 to  8 0 

Genoa  - - 1 

6 0 „10  3 

8 9 „ 12  0 

These  figures  show  that  freights  are  a much  more 
important  consideration  in  foreign  competition,  at  least 
where  the  competition  is  between  British  coal  and 
foreign  coal  not  sea-borne,  than  the  royalty  in  this 
country.  Where  the  competition  is  between  British 
coal  and  foreign  sea-borne  coal,  variations  in  foreign 
freights  may  bring  in  a disturbing  or  compensating 
element. 

780.  It  may  be  convenient  to  allude  in  this  place  to 
the  feeling  which  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
representatives  of  miners,  especially  from  Scotland,  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  the  Nationalisation  of  Minerals. 
This  term  is  taken  by  those  who  use  it  to  mean  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  whole  of  the  minerals  of 
the  country,  whether  worked  at  the  present  time  or  nor, 
and  the  holding  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  of  the  witnesses  supported  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  minerals  by 
the  expression  of  a conviction  that  if  the  minerals  were 
made  national  property,  and  thus  brought  directly 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  State,  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  the  miners  would  be 
more  carefully  attended  to  than  in  present  circum- 
stances; and  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines 
might  be  applied  to  their  benefit  in  shape  of  provision 
(>)  Forster  Brown,  14,109.  (2)  Forster  Brown,  14,110-2.  Daglish,  9926, 


for  disabled  miners  and  their  families  and  superannua- 
tion allowances. (')  It  was  further  urged  that  mines 
could  be  worked  more  economically  than  at  present ; 
the.  great  number  of  shafts  necessary,  owing  to  the 
division  of  properties,  would  not  be  required,  while  the 
State  in  leasing  out  minerals  (if  it  did  not  work  them 
itself)  could  impose  conditions  that  would  do  away  with 
the  difficulties  that  arise  from  wayleaves,  boundaries, 
and  drainagef2).  There  was  no  suggestion,  except  in- 
directly, and  in  a very  few  instances,  that  the  State 
should  allow  the  minerals  to  be  worked  without  any 
payment ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  by  some 
that  h;  would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  for  the 
public  the  highest  royalty  it  oould  obtain,  while  others 
thought  a “fair  value”  should  be  fixed;  it  was 
suggested  that  if  the  State  owned  and  worked  the 
minerals  the  State  could  fix  the  price  of  coal  in  the 
same  way  as  it  fixes  the  price  of  a postage  stamp, 
the  price  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  yield  a small  profit  after 
paying  all  expenses ; and  it  was  urged  that  in  that  case 
the  consumer  would  be  benefited  by  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal,  and  a stimulus  given  to  the  industries  of 
the  country;  the  cost  of  production,  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  cost  of  coal,  being  materially  reduced. 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
State  could  only  reduce  the  price  of  coal  by  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  royalty,  or  at  the  outside  by 
the  amount  of  such  royalty  plus  the  profit  derived 
from  mines  paying  the  lowest  royalty ; to  reduce  tho 
price  lower  would  tend  to  close  the  worst  mines,  as 
they  would  not  then  yield  the  cost  of  production.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  State  would  charge  royalties 
upon  a sliding  scale  so  that  the  conflict  believed  at 
present  to  exist  between  wages  and  royalty  would 
cease,  and  that  they  would  mutually  adjust  themselves 
automatically  to  the  circumstances  of  the  market.(3) 
On  the  question  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
minerals  should  be  acquired  by  the  State,  a wide 
divergence  of  opinion  appeared.  A few  of  the  witnesses 
stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented, the  State  should  take  the  minerals  from  their 
present  proprietors  without  any  compensation,  on  the 
ground  that  minerals  originally  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
that  private  property  in  minerals  was  therefore  an 
injustice  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  that  the 
benefit  which  private  proprietors  and  their  predecessors 
had  already  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  public  should 
be  set  against  any  claim  which  they  might  have  for 
compensation.  The  Glasgow  Trades  Council  passed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  brought  to  our 
notice : — “ That  this  Council  instruct  the  secretary  to 
“ state  to  the  Commission  that  they  are  in  favour  of 
“ mining  royalties  becoming  national  property,  without 
“ compensation  being  given.”  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P., 
said  he  would  allow  no  compensation  “ on  the  general 
“ ground  that  no  one  has  created  minerals,  that  they 
* ‘ do  not  belong  to  any  person  in  particular,  but  to  the 
“ people  as  a whole.”  He  would,  however,  make  an 
exception  “ where  widows  and  children  wore  dependent 
on  royalties  for  their  incomes. ’’(■')  When  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  in  those  colonies  where  the  State  had 
taken  the  minerals  respect  was  paid  to  rights  already 
acquired,  he  replied,  “ I think  they  took  their  traditions 
“ from  this  country  when  this  country  was  at  its  worst, 

“ and  perpetuated  them  there The  law  that 

“ recognised  private  ownership  was  made  by  the  men 
“ who  were  doing  the  wrong,  and  they  made  the  law 
“ po  suit  themselves,”  and  he  objected  to  protection 
being  given  to  persons  who  had  lent  money  on  the 
security  of  the  mineral  rights,  saying  “If  they  were 
“ foolish  enough  to  advance  their  money  on  any  such 
“ security  they  would  have  to  take  the  consequences.  ”(5) 
But  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  recognised  the  right 
of  the  presont  proprietors  to  compensation.  Those  who 
denied  that  right  m tho  abstract  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  cases  of  individual  hardship  some  consideration 
should  be  shown,  and  especially  to  those  who,  in 
reliance  on  the  existing  law,  had  bought  minerals 
within  a comparatively  recent  time,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  when  either  a proprietor  or  a lessee 
had  sunk  money  in  developing  minerals  he  should  be 
compensated  for  that  outlay.  (°)  To  bring  the  scheme 
into  full  operation  within  any  reasonable  period  it  was 
thought  by  some  witnesses  that  it  would  he  necessary 


;ou,  9082-8.  Matkin.  9129, 9180.  Moreau,  10,889.  Vivian.  10.536H2! 
[•,10,481-2, 10,407.  (!)  Keir  Hardie,  7517,  7523,  7452.  («)  E.  Brown, 
Small  7050.  Woods,  8571.  Patterson.  9082-9.  Malkin,  9lSS. 
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K 780.]  the  State  not  only  to  own  the  minerals  but  to  work 
them.  This  raised  another  claim  for  compensation, 
that  of  the  coal-owner,  or  lessee,  whose  capital  has  been 
invested  in  the  enterprise  of  winning  and  working  the 
minerals;  one  witness  estimated  the  amount  of  this 
compensation  at  100,000, OOOZ.0  The  suggestion  of  the 
nationalisation  of  minerals  was  not  approved  by  other 
representatives  of  the  miners.  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Young  (Northumberland)  dissented ; Mr.  Cowey 
denied  that  in  Yorkshire  the  suggestion  was  approved; 
Mr.  Aspiuwall  (West  Lancashire!  also  disapproved, 
though  he  favoured  the  taxation  of  minerals  with  the 
object  of  thus  making  them  over  to  the  community; 


Mr.  Haslam  (Derbyshire)  also  dissented,  as  did  Mr.  [5  730.3 
Chambers  (Leicestershire).  No  suggestion  in  favour  of 
the  nationalisation  of  minerals  was  made  by  any  of  the 
Associations  representing  lessees,  and  those  witnesses 
whom  we  examined  on  behalf  of  lessees,  and  who  wero 
questioned  on  the  snbject,  expressed  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  present  condition  of  the  law  of  mineral 
property.(')  In  these  circumstances,  and  as  the 
nationalisation  of  minerals  is  only  a portion  of  the 
larger  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  land,  we  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  disouss  it 
further. 

Geoffrey  Dkagb, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

781.  The  relation  of  employer  and  workman,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  law  until  1875,  when  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act  was  passed.  The  change 
in  phraseology  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  * ‘ servants  ” had  acquired  rights  de  facto  that  they 
did  not  possess  de  jure,  and  it  was  consequently 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  “ servants  ” 
or  whether  they  were  “ independent  contractors.”  It 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  Yewens  v. 
Noakes,  6,  Q.B.T).,  at  p.  532,  that  the  term  “ servant  ” 
was  applicable  to  every  person  subjeot  to  the  command 
of  his  master  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  do  his 
work ; but  this  definition  was  framed  for  the  particular 
pui'posc  of  differentiating  “servants”  from  “con- 
tractors,” and  was  not  intended  as  a statement  of  the 
degree  of  subjection  implied  in  every  contract  of 
service.  Though  in  every  such  contract  there  is 
implied  the  subjection  of  the  servant  to  the  command 
of  his  master  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  do  his 
work,  in  many  contracts  of  sorvioe  there  is  implied  a 
great  deal  more.  In  some,  the  master  can  also  dictate 
what  class  of  work  the  servant  is  to  do,  in  others,  tho 
mode  of  life  ho  is  to  lead,  the  dress  he  is  to  wear,  and 

782.  Originally,  no  doubt,  tho  subjection  of  servant 
to  master  during  tho  period  of  his  service  was  absolute. 
But  there  has  been  a constant  tendency  for  servants  to 
acquire  greater  rights  than  they  originally  possessed, 
and  Lord  Bramwell's  judgment  would  seem  to  mark 
tho  highest  point  to  which  an  employe’s  rights  can 
extend,  without  raising  him  above  the  position  of 
“ servant  ” altogether. 

783.  Most  of  the  persons  whom  the  Act  of  1875  was 
intended  to  benefit,  were,  so  to  speak,  on  the  border 
line  between  servants  and  contractors.  Some  of  them 
would  fall  within  Lord  Bramwell’s  definition,  while 
others  would  fall  ontside  it.  For  the  purpose  of  that 
Act,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a fresh 
term,  which  should  include  both  these  classes.  The 
Act  was  accordingly  intituled,  “An  Act  to  enlarge  the 
“ powers  of  County  Courts  in  respect  of  disputes 
“ between  ” — not  masters  and  servants,  but, — “ Em- 
“ ployers  and  Workmen,”  and  a workman  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Act,  defined  as  “ any  person,  not  being 
“ a domestic  or  menial  servant,  who,  being  a labonrer, 
“ servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
“ craftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual 

“ labour has  entered 

“ into  or  works  under  a contract  with  an  employer 

“ and  be  a contract  of  service  or  a 

“ contract  personally  to  execute  any  work  or  labour.” 

(I)  Dagger,  17,279.  Smillie,  6049.  Steele,  6902.  Small,  7052.  Small, 


784.  The  concluding  words  were  intended  to  cover 
such  employes  as  could  not  be  brought  within  the  defini- 
tion of  “ servant,”  as  stated  above.  In  another  section 
of  tho  Act,  however,  seamen  and  apprentices  to  the  sea 
service  are  expressly  excluded . 

785.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Employers’ Liability  Act, 
1880,  the  definition  of1  “ workman”  here  laid  down  is 
retained,  hut  extended  to  include  “ railway  servants,” 
i.e.,  such  railway  servants  as  cannot  be  described  as 
“ engaged  in  manual  labour.” 

786.  The  introduction  of  the  new  term  “ workman  ” 
has  not  done  very  much  to  make  the  status  of  an  employe 
more  easily  ascertainable,  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  that  it  is  not  a general  term.  It  does  not  include 
every  person  who  has  entered  into  a contract  of  service, 
or  a contract  personally  to  execute  any  work  or  labour, 
but  only  persons  belonging  to  certain  trades  who  have 
done  so.  And  to  differentiate  trade  from  trade,  is 
often  more  difficult  than  to  differentiate  “servant” 
from  “ contractor.”  Secondly,  that  it  is  differently 
defined  for  tho  purposes  of  the  different  Acts.  At 
present,  no  doubt,  the  difference  relates  principally  to 
the  position  of  railway  servants,  but  it  will  be  con- 
siderably accentuated  if  the  Bill  now  before. Parliament 
becomes  law,  which  enacts — “In  this  Act  the  exprus- 
“ sion  ‘ workman ' includes  every  person  who  has 
“ entered  into  or  works  under  a contract  of  sorvioe 
“ or  apprenticeship  with  an  employer  in  the  United 
“ Kingdom,  or  on  board  a British  ship  (i.e.,  a vessel  or 
” boat  of  every  description),  but  shall  not  be  deemed 
“ to  include  members  of  a crow  of  a fishing  vessel 
“ where  such  members,  though  not  part  owners,  are 
“ joint  adventurers  with  tho  owners.”  And  in  another 
section,  “ This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  servants  in  the 
“ Naval  or  Military  service  of  the  Crown,  but,  subject 
“ as  aforesaid,  shall  apply  to  a workman  in  tbe  em- 
“ ployment  of  the  Crown  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
“ employer  of  the  workman  were  a private  person.” 

787.  A further  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that,  though 
many  of  tho  “workmen”  to  whom  the  Act  of  1880 
applies  are  not  “servants”  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but 
“ persons  who  have  contracted  personally  to  execute 
“ any  particular  work  or  labour,”  it  is  held  that  such 
persons  can  take  advantage  of  that  Act  only  on  the 
assumption  that  their  contract  is  a contract  of  service. 
Thus,  the  doctrine  of  common  employment — or,  more 
accurately,  the  doctrine  of  common  service — is  held  to 
apply,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  not  only  to  masters 
and  servants,  but  to  employers  and  workmen  as  well. 

788.  Finally,  it  appears  expedient  to  refer  to  a point 
made  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  in  his  memorandum 
on  employers’  liability,  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  Act  of  1880  has  modified  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment.  The  Act  does  not  define  the  doctrine  in 
question,  and  state  that  it  is  to  be  inapplicable  in 


a Fenwick,  8823.  Oowey,  8034,  8109.  Aspinwall,  8670.  Haslam 
Young,  9041.  Chambers,  13,844-7.  Lamb,  180.  Adamson,  608. 
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certain  cases,  but  says : “ Where,  after  the  commence- 
“ ment  of  this  Act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a work- 

1 ‘ man the  workman 

“ shall  have  the  same  right  of 

‘ ‘ compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if 
“ the  workman  had  not  been  a workmcm  of,  nor  in  the 
“ service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his  work." 
Sir  Godfrey  Lnshington  pointed  out  that  these  words 
did  more  than  merely  abolish  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  for,  apart  from  that  doctrine,  liability  for 
negligence  at  common  law  was  not  so  great  in  the  case 
of  an  employe  as  in  the  case  of  a person  “ not  in  the 
service  of  the  employer.”  Indeed,  the  liability  varied 
according  as  the  plaintiff  was  a servant,  a contractor, 
a licensee,  an  invitee,  or  a volunteer. 

789.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  give 
as  concise  a statement  as  possible  of  what  the  law  is,  how 
the  law  works,  and  what,  according  to  the  witnesses, 
the  law  ought  to  be.  That  statement  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will 
not  have  become  law  before  this  memorandum  is  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Commission. 


PART  I.— WHAT  THE  LAW  IS  * 

790.  An  employer  is  a person  or  body  of  persons, 
corporate  or  unincorporate,  towards  whom  another 
porson  stands  in  tho  relation  of  servant,  workman,  or 
independent  contractor. 

791 . The  employer  of  a servant  is  also  called  a master. 

792.  A servant  is  a person  bound  to  conform  to  all  his 
master’s  orders  during  the  period  of  his  service,  or 
with  respect  to  the  process  of  his  work. 

793.  The  term  “ menial  servant”  includes  all  servants 
whose  main  duty  it  is  to  do  actual  bodily  work  for  the 
personal  comfort,  convenience,  or  luxury  of  their 
master,  his  family,  and  guests. 

794.  A domestic  servant  is  a menial  servant  residing 
in  the  master’s  dwelling-house. 

795.  The  term  “ workman  ” is  applied  to  servants  and 
to  persons  who  have  contracted  to  personally  execute 
any  work  or  labour  in  certain  specified  employments. 

796.  A contract  of  service  is  a contract  whereby  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  is  created. 

797.  An  independent  contractor  is  a person  who  has 
contracted  to  produce  a certain  result,  but  is  not  bound 
to  conform  to  nis  employer’s  orders  with  respect  to  the 
process. 

798.  An  employer  or  master  is  liable  for  injuries  duo 
to  theae  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults  of  his  workman  or 
servant  in  the  course  of  the  employment. 

799.  This,  under  certain  conditions,  may  include  wilful 
acts  and  defaults,  such  as  assault  and  fraud  ; but  for  the 
present  purpose  Employers’  liability  may  be  taken  as 
being  practically  part  of  the  law  ef  negligence. 

800.  Negligence  means  failure  in  the  duty  of  taking 
such  care  as  may  reasonably  be  required  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

801.  One  of  the  “circumstances  of  the  case”  is  the 
position  of  the  person  injured  by  the  negligence,  be  he 
servant,  contractor,  licensee,  invitee,  or  volunteer. 

802.  In  an  action  for  negligence,  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  plaintiff,  who,  accordingly,  has  to  show — . 

(a)  negligence; 

(b)  injury  as  the  consequence  of  negligence. 


803.  Compensation  for  negligence  is  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  which  tho  defendant’s  negligence  ' 
has  caused  to  the  plaintiff. 

804'.  Defences  to  an  action  for  negligence  are 
ordinarily — 

(a)  no  negligence,  but  accident ; 

(b)  acquiescence ; 

(c)  contributory  negligence. 

805.  Acquiescence  is  the  defence  when  the  plaintiff 
voluntarily  encountered  the  risk. 

806.  Contributory  negligence  is  the  defence  when  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  was  due  to  his  own 
negligence  as  the  immediate  or  decisive  cause. 

§07.  An  action  for  negligence  can  be  maintained,  in 
case  of  fatal  results,  by  the  personal  representatives  of 
the  deceased  plaintiff.  This  is  a statutory  right  under 
an  Act  commonly  called  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  with 
subsequent  amendments  of  detail. 

808.  Every  person  is  responsible  for  his  own  personal 
negligence. 

809.  An  employer  is  responsible  also  for  tho 
negligence  of  his  workmen,  if  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  but  the  employer’s  responsibility 
does  not  relieve  the  workmen  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and,  except  as  hereafter  stated,  it  does  not 
exist  where  the  plaintiff  is  also  a workman  in  the  same 
employment  as  the  negligent  workman. 

810.  The  absence  of  the  employer’s  responsibility  in 
this  last  case  is  called  the  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment. This  doctrine  is  of  quite  modern  origin. 

811.  In  an  action  for  negligence,  brought  by  a work- 
man against  his  employer,  the  defences,  therefore,  are — 

(a)  no  negligence,  bat  accident ; 

\b)  acquiescence; 

(o)  contributory  negligence ; and 

( d ) common  employment. 

812.  Where  the  plaintiff  is  a railway  servant  or  a 
workman  engaged  in  manual  labour,  not  being  a menial 
or  domestic  servant,  and  not  being  a seaman  or  ap- 
prentice to  the  sea  service,  and  where  the  negligent 
workman  in  the  same  employment  is  a foreman,  and 
where  tho  circum  stances  correspond  to  one  or  other  of 
the  five  classes  of  circumstances  specified  in  the  Act  of 
1880,  then  the  plaintiff-  is  given  the  same  right  of 
action  as  if  he  had  not  been  a workman  of,  nor  in  the 
service  of  the  defendant,  nor  engaged  in  his  work. 

813.  This  right  is  a statutory  right,  and  can  bo 
exercised  only  subject  to  certain  restrictions  which  do 
not  apply  to  actions  for  nogligence  at  common  law. 

814.  These  restrictions  affect  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation recoverable,  the  limit  of  time  for  the  recovery 
of  compensation,  the  tribunal  before  which  the  action 
may  be  tried,  and  tho  mode  of  serving  notice  of  injury. 


PART  II.— HOW  THE  LAW  WORKS. 

A.-CASES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 

815.  The  extent  to  which  workmen  have  enforced,  or 
attempted  to  enforce,  claims  under  the  Act  by 
proceedings  in  the  law  courts  has  been  thus  sum- 
marised by  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Returns,  1884,  No.  151;  1885,  No.  320;  1880, 
No.  226  ; 1888,  No.  290 ; 1889,  No.  303 ; 1890,  No.  336 ; 
1891,  No.  337. 


4 B 4 


[§  803.1 
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*816.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tbe  table  exhibits  the 
whole  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  the  first  place,  it 
takes  no  account  of  cases  to  which  the  Act  could  have 
applied  but  for  the  parties  having  contracted  out  of  it  j 
next,  when  there  is  no  contracting  out  no  account  is 
taken  of  cases  under  the  Act  not  carried  into  court, 
though  in  many  of  them  claims  are  made  and  compen- 
sation given;  and  with  respect  to  cases  which  are 
brought  into  court,  though  the  table  stateB  the  total  of 
the  claims  made,  the  amount  awarded  does  not  include 
compensation  paid  under  compromise  effected  out  of 
court  after  action  brought,  but  before  adjudication. 

817.  Still  less  can  the  number  of  plaints  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  the  number  of  injuries  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  foremen.  The  truth  is  that,  to  the 
workmen,  litigation  under  the  Act  has  more  than  its 
usual  terrors.  It  is  not  merely  that  litigation  is 
expensive,  and  chat  he  is  a poor  man,  while  his 
employer  is  comparatively  rich.  It  is  that,  when  a 
workman  goes  to  law  with  his  employer,  he,  as  it  were, 
declares  war  against  the  person  on  whom  his  future 
probably  depends ; he  seeks  to  compel  him  by  legal 
force  to  pay  money,  and  bis  only  mode  of  doing  so  is 
the  odious  one  of  proving  that  his  employer  or  his 
agents,  his  own  fellow  workmen,  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence.  Add  to  this  that  the  legal  proof  of  such 
negligence  is  often  extremely  difficult.  The  broad 
result  is  that  a legal  ciaim  for  damages  only  answers 
where  the  injury  is  very  great,  and  the  workman  is 
prepared  to  leave  his  master’s  service.  It  is  quite 
unsuitable  as  a remedy  to  meet  the  common  case  of  a 
trifling  injury  which  befalls  a workman  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  and  temporarily  disables  him.  Wher- 
ever the  service  is  good,  as  is  that  of  a railway  company, 
for  instance,  a man  who  enters  it  comes  to  stay,  and  it 
would  never  be  worth  his  while  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  his  employer  for  small  damages 
for  a slight  accident  when  the  result  would  be  to  make 


unpleasantness  for  himself,  alid  possibly  to  endanger 
his  continuance  in  the  service. 

B. — CONTRACTING-  OUT. 

818.  By  contracting  out  is  meant  an  arrangement 
between  employers  and  employed,  whereby  the  latter 
renounces  the  right  conferred  on  him  by  the  legislature 
(and  often  also  his  right  under  the  common  law)  to  be 
indemnified  for  injury,  the  result  of  negligence.  The 
usual  consideration  given  by  an  employer  to  his  workmen 
for  “ contracting  out  ” is  a contribution  to  their  accident 
insurance  fund,  and  these  funds  sometimes  pay  com- 
pensation for  accidents  in  respect  of  which  the  employer 
would  not  be  liable  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute. 
The  Act  of  1880  does  not  prohibit  contracting  out,  and 
a court  of  law  has  declared  the  practice  to  be  legal. 

819.  The  evidence  affords  no  instance  of  " contracting 
out”  being  enforced  without  some  consideration  other 
than  the  mere  fact  of  employment  being  given  by  the 
employer,  and,  at  present,  the  practice  does  not  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  any  pecuniary  loss  to  the  workmen. 
The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington,  shows  the  extent  to  which  “ contracting 
out  ” has  been  resorted  to  in  the  various  industries.  It 
is  based  upon  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1886,  supplemented  by  that  taken  beforo 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

820.  Mining. — The  majority  of  miners  have  not ' * con- 
tracted out,”  and  object  to  doing  so,  and  even  to  being 
allowed  to  do  so.  This  is  the  official  view  of  the  Central 
Board  of  the  Miners’  National  Association,  representing 
200,000  miners.  But  there  is  a strong  minority  who 
have  contracted  out,  and  who  resent  any  proposal  to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty  in  this  matter.  Official 
statistics  are  wanting;  the  following  were  forwarded 
to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  Central  Association  for 
dealing  with  Distress  caused  by  Mining  Accidents,  an 
association  which,  in  1885,  represented  209,306,  and,  in 
1891,  represented  268,985  miners.  This  association  is 
itself  neutral  on  the  question,  as  it  is  open  to  the  relief 
societies  in  affiliation  with  it  to  contract  out,  or  not,  as 
they  please;  some  do  and  others  do  not.  In  most 
districts  (through  the  operation  of  the  miners’  trade 
union,  or  the  influence  of  the  mine  owners)  there  is  a 
uniform  rule  for  all  the  men  of  the  same  pit,  if  not  for 
all  the  men  of  the  same  county,  that  they  should  or 
should  not  contract  out.  Thus,  West  Lancashire  is 
mainly  and  North  Wales  almost  exclusively  a contract- 
ing out  district,  whereas  iu  Yorkshire,  Cleveland,  and 
Northumberland,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  contracting 
out.  In  South  Wales,  however,  there  is  no  rule  at  all. 
There  the  majority  do  not  contract  out,  but  there  is  a 
large  minority  who  do,  and  those  who  do  work  in  the 
samo  pit  side  by  side  with  those  who  do  not. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Employed  at  the  Collieries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Number  of  Persons  who  have  made  Auranqembnts  with  their  Employers  in  view  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  1880 : — 


1885. 

1886.  | 

1887.  | 

1888.  1 

—.  | 

im  | 

1891. 

Districts. 

Under 

Arrangement. 

§1 

jf 

< 

ft 

Not  under 
Arrangement. 

ll 

l 

l| 

I| 

"4 

l| 

si- 
2 ® 

Under 

Arrangement. 

si 

It 

< 

i! 

5 

i! 

*1 

Under 

Arrangement. 

|1 

si 

*5 

Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, nnd  North  Durham. 

58,611 

- 

52,548 

- 

53,057 

- 

53,906 

- 

60,777 

- 

61,886 

- 

65,034 

land.  North  Riding  of 

61,223 

62,422 

65,205 

Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 

- 

03,677 

i - 

65,840 

_ 

07,015 

07,009 

70,062 

- 

76,898 

82,105 

Lancashire  and  North 

4*1,398 

28,807 

j 46,533 

27,479 

43,001 

27,132 

43,882 

27,081 

51,906 

27,187 

57,802 

28,680 

61,542 

28,800 

Ireland 

- 

860 

I - 

861 

- 

849 

- 

770 

- 

751 

- 

772 

- 

742 

99,130 

1.36S 

98.54S 

<w.un 

3as 

398 

_ 

Nottinghamshire,  War- 
wickshire, Cheshire, 

Staffordshire,  and  Shrop- 

Monmouthshire,  Somerset- 
shire, ports  of  Glamorgan 
and  Brecon,  and  South 

87,459 

59,817 

41,117 

65,901 

42,108 

50,812 

39,281 

64,034. 

45,932 

65,073 

52,774 

70,036 

57,580  1 

72,346 

Scotland,  East- 

- 

46,022 

- 

46,557 

- 

47,782 

- 

46,734 

- 

42,602 

- 

46,819 

- 

50,238 

Scotland,  West 

23,908 

22,262 

- 

23,448 

- 

22,627 

~ 

30,206 

82,977 

- 

34,802 

82,916 

437,716 

89,018 

430,952 

486,715 

■w 

440,387 

98,236 

466,499 

110,937 

502.246 

119,122 

629,328 

* Paragraphs  810  and  817  are  token  from  Sir  Godfrey  Luslrington’s  memorandum. 
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[§  820.] 


Table  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Employed  ® 820.] 
per  Death  by  Accident  in  Mines  tinder  the  Coal  Mines  Act  : — 


Year. . 

\i 

P 

South  Wales. 

1 

| 

it 

j 

l 

| 

t? 

■s 

5 

% 

Year. 

1 

I- 

11 

Is 

1* 

& 

Yorkshire. 

IS 

k 

3S 

JP 

1 

1 

1 

All  Districts,  | 

One 

One 

One 

One 

death 

death 

death 

death 

death 

death 

death 

death 

IS7S  - . . 

333 

885 

408 

702 

400 

479 

1881  - . . 

202 

402 

807 

615 

740 

619 

1874  - 

380 

384 

558 

733 

722 

610 

18S2  - 

426 

370 

G48 

294 

672 

417 

am 

18S3  - - 

602 

325 

580 

S78 

001 

488 

1884  - 

460 

318 

600 

704 

793 

652 

1870  - 

343 

308 

872 

74S 

090 

551 

1S85  ... 

428 

275 

o75? 

715 

583 

4(2 

1877  ... 

313 

387 

608 

505 

727 

409 

18S6  - 

149 

391 

502 

002 

93S 

615 

1878  • 

123 

337 

738 

C3S 

SOO 

330 

1S87  ... 

485 

319 

003 

685 

709 

529 

ia?0 

m 

1838  - 

471 

433 

700 

755 

580 

002 

1889 

■100 

4S0 

GOO 

707 

757 

030 

18S0  - 

4-13 

208 

578 

220 

834 

308 

1890  - 

670 

338 

754 

1,080 

067 

528 

Average  for  the  8 7 
years  - -S 

“ 

001 

440 

Average  lor  the  10  > 

years  - •) 

44 5 

309 

074 

718 

- 

619 

821.  Railways. — Tho'  London  and  North  'Western  Rail- 
way Company,  on  the  passing  o£  the  Act  of  1880,  gave  to 
tho  men  in  their  employ  the  option  of  contracting  out 
in  return  for  certain  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
Company  to  tho  men’s  insurance  fund.  The  men,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  accepted  these  terms,  and  for  all 
who  have  since  joined  contracting  out  is  the  rule  of  the 
service.  The  Company  has  now  in  their  employ  over 
50,000  men,  all  of  whom  have  contracted  out ; and 
a large  number  of  these  men  have  petitioned  Parliament 
against  any  chaugo  in  the  law  which  might  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  Tho  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  is  the  only  railway  company  in 


which  contracting  out  is  the  obligatory  rule  of  the 
service. 

822.  In  tho  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company, 
the  men  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  contract  out ; but,  on  a 
month’s  notice,  any  man  can  regain  his  legal  position 
without  leaving  the  service,  simply  by  renouncing  the 
insurance  benefits.  Very  few  have  thought  it  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  In  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  the  men  do  not  contract  out ; but,  if  a man 
claims  and  obtains  damages  by  legal  process,  there  is 
a certain  deduction  made  from  the  Company’s  contri- 
bution to  the  men’s  insurance  fund.  In  all  other 
railway  companies  there  is  no  contracting  out. 


Table  showing,  from  1877-89,  the  Proportion  of  Accidents  to  Number  of  Railway  Employes. 
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[§  823.]  828.  Other  Trades. — Throughout  the  building  trade 

there  is  no  contracting  out  j and  Mr.  Shipton,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  House  Decorators, 
represented  to  the  Select  Committee  that  contracting 
cut  should  he  prohibited.  In  the  trades  connected  with 
the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association,  representing 
the  employment  of  50,000  men,  spread  over  la  districts, 
with  their  centre  in  Manchester— that  is,  the  trades  of 
general  engineering,  steam  boiler  making,  textile 
machine  making,  and  iron  and  brass  founding — there 
is  no  contracting  out.  In  the  large  alkali  works  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  and  in  the  ironworks  of  Messrs.  Pearson 
and  Knowles,  the  men  do  contract  out.  As  to  other 
trades,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  contracting  out. 

824.  Ho  case  was  established  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee or  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  of  workmen 
contracting  out  for  no  consideration.  But  where  there 
is  contracting  out,  it  is  usually  made  the  rule  of  the 
service ; and  this,  itwas  stated  in  general  terms,  means 
coercion.  The  reply  made  by  employers  was  to  point 
to  tho  benefits  conferred  on  workmen  contracting  out, 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  persons  alleged  to  be  so 
coerced,  and  to  the  number  of  persons  contracting  out 
in  places,  like  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  where  it  was 
not  the  rule  of  the  service. 

C-— INSURANCE. 

825.  Insurance  against  nccidonts  in  trade  is  allowed  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  the  law  relating  to  employers’ 
liability.  It  may  be  effected  (a)  by  men’s  relief 
societies,  to  which  the  men  alone  contribute;  (bj  by 
men's  relief  societies,  to  which  both  men  and  masters 
contribute;  (c)  by  insurance  companies;  and  (d)  by 
masters’  mutual  assurance  societies. 

826.  With  reference  to  the  first  class,  Mr.  Brabrook, 
the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  explained  that 
such  societies  were  independent  friendly  societies, 
affiliated  orders,  dividing  societies,  shop  clubs,  trade 
societies,  collecting  societies,  and  the  trade  unions 
themselves ; but  his  evidence  on  this  point  had  no 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  liability  of  employers,  and 
may  here  bo  dismissed  with  a passing  reference. 

827.  Concerning  societies  of  the  second  class,  which 

generally  exist  where  the  workmen  have  contracted  out 
of  the  Act,  Mr.  Brabrook  gave  the  following  information : 
— “ A large  number  of  these  societies,”  he  said,  “ are 
“ debarred  from  registration  under  the  Friendly 
“ Societies’  Act,  because  they  have  among  their  rules 
“ one  providing  that  * a member  ceasing  to  be  em- 
“ * ployed  at  works,  shall  cease  to  be  a 

“ ‘ member  of  society.’  By  means  of  such  a rule,  an 
“ employer  can  enforce  restrictive  conditions  on  the 
“ conduct  of  his  business  by  the  workmen.  A rule. 
“ however,  to  the  effect  that  * a member  ceasing  to  be 
“ ‘ employed  at  works  shall  cease  to  participate 
“ ‘in  tho  funds  arising  from  the  contributions  of 
“ ‘ employers  as  honorary  members,’  does  not  prevent 
“ registration,  although  a practical  difficulty  arises  in 
“ cases  where  the  funds  derived  from  the  contribu- 
“ tions  of  employers  and  employed  respectively 
“ cannot  bo  distinguished.  Another  arrangement 
“ inconsistent  with  registration  is  one  whereby  the 
“ funds  of  the  society  are  deposited  with  the  employer, 
“ inasmuch  as  the  Friendly  Societies  A.ct  requires 
“ them  to  be  invested  only  in  concerns  giving  such 
“ security  as  trustees  can  accept.  The  policy  of  the 
“ Act  in  this  respect  is  a sound  one,  for  the  prohibited 
“ arrangement  lias  the  mischievous  effect  of  putting 
‘ 1 all  the  workmen’s  eggs  into  one  basket,  so  that  5 
“ their  employer  fails,  they  loso  not  only  their 
“ employment  but  their  past  savings  also,  and  it 

laces  them,  in  addition,  into  a position  of  undue 
opendenco  upon  the  employer.  At  tho  same  time, 
“ tho  societies  often  prefer  to  forfeit  registration  by 
“ investing  their  funds  with  an  employer,  either 
“ because  they  get  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
“ interest,  or  because  they  like  to  have  a stake  in  the 
“ employer’s  business,  or  because  much  trouble  is 
“ saved  in  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  stock  and 
“ in  the  keeping  of  accounts.  Where  the  employer 
“ in  question  is  a public  company,  and,  as  such, 
“ able  to  give  by  .debenture  or  otherwise  security 
“ of  the  type  which  trustees  are  authorised  by 
“ statute  to  accept,  the  difficulty  as  to  registration 
“ is  removed.  A third  bar  to  registration  is  where 
“ membership  of  the  society  is  made  a condition  of 
“ employment.  But  registration  has  not  hitherto 
“ been  refused  to  societies  having  among  thoir  rules 
“ one  providing  that  members  may  direct  the 
“ amount  of  the  subscription  to  be  deducted  from 
“ tbeir  wages,  provided  that  the  sum  deducted  be 
“ actually  handed  over  to  the  society’s  treasurer,  and 


“ paid  by  him  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees.  The  r§  827.] 
“ general  result  of  the  legal  requirements  as  to  regis- 
“ tration  has  been  to  cause  many  societies  to  forego 
“ its  benefits.  Those  benefits  are  conferred  rather 
“ upon  the  individual  members  than  upon  the  society 
“ as  a whole.  They  relate  to  the  right  of  members 
“ to  inspect  the  books  of  their  society,  to  apply  to  the 
“ Chief  Registrar  for  an  official  inspection,  to  call 
“ upon  tlie  treasurer  and  trustees  bo  render  accounts, 

“ &c.,  &c.” 

828.  Referring  to  the  same  class  of  societies,  Mr.  Lud- 
low, the  former  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
said “ Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  mining  in* 

“ dnstry,  the  existence  of  a friendly  society  in  exclusive 
“ connexion  with  a particular  employment,  does  not 
“ appear  to  prevent  trade  disputes.  Many  railway 
“ companies  have  obtained  special  Acts  of  Parliament 
“ compelling  the  men  to  subscribe  to  the  sick  and 
“ benefit  funds  established  by  their  employers.  The 
“ men  object  to  such  enactments,  because  they  are 
“ obliged  to  choose  both  between  giving  up  their  own 
“ societies  and  supporting  two,  and  also  between 
“ continuing  in  the  company’s  service  longer  than  they 
“ may  perhaps  desire  to  do,  and  forfeiting  the  benefits 
" towards  which  they  have  been  subscribing.  The 
“ Court  of  Appeal,  however,  decided,  in  Hewlett  v. 

“ Allen  and  Sons,  that  deductions  from  wages  for  the 
“ purposes  of  benefit  funds  were  illegal,  unless 
“ expressly  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Except 
“ where  absolute  confidence  already  exists  between 
“ employers  and  employed,  the  existence  of  funds 
“ supported  by  both  parties  tends  not  to  improve,  but 
“ to  injure  the  relations  between  them.  Such  funds, 

“ moreover,  are  in  many  cases  actuarially  nnsonnd, 

“ because  they  depend  upon  the  employers’  contribu- 
“ tions,  which  in  their  turn,  depend  upon  the  vote  of  a 
“ body  of  shareholders,  and  because  the  employers’ 

“ contributions  remain  fixed,  irrespective  of  fluotua- 
“ tions  in  the  membership.  Where  the  employers’ 

“ contributions  vary  with  the  membership,  the  funds 
“ are  financially  sounder.  Personally,  I am  adverse  to 
“ the  practice  of  contracting  out  of  the  Employers’ 

“ Liability  Act,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
“ establishment  of  these  funds.  If  the  Act  be  good, 

“ it  should  be  relied  on.” 

829.  The  best  instance  of  an  insurance  company  is 
the  Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Association.  This 
association  issneB  two  kinds  of  policies. 

(a.)  Separate  policies  in  whicn  the  employed  have  no 
part.  The  company  insures  the  master  only 
against  such  accidents  as  the  master  is  liable 
for ; not,  however,  against  accidents  caused  by 
the  master’s  personal  negligence,  and,  before 
insuring,  the  association  makes  inquiries  to 
ascertain  that  the  master  is  careful,  &c. 

The  fignres*  are : — 

Total  number  of  accidents  re- 
ported ...  10,217 
Of  these  no  claim  is  made  in 
76  per  cent.,  or  - - - 7,750 

Total  number  of  claims  - 2,467 

Thus  accounted  for : — 

Claims  admitted  - - 1,188 

Claims  abandoned  - - 952 

Claims  litigated  - - 327 

Total  - - 2,467 

Of  the  327  litigated  coses  there  were : — 

Won  by  workmen  - - 136 

Lost  by  workmen  - - 191 

Total  - - 327 

Also  of  the  327  litigated  cases  there  were  : — 

Appealed  by  master  - - 35 

Won  by  men  - - - 29 

Won  by  master  - - 6 

Total  - - 35 

Appoaled  by  men  - - 32 

Won  by  men  ...  9 

Won  by  master  - - 23 

Total  - - 32 


• The  figures  nve  taken  from  Appendix  D.  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington’a 
memorandum,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  tho  period  to  which  they 
apply.  In  fuct,  tho  whole  of  paragraphs  829-82,  inclusive,  is  transcri  bed 
from  that  memorandum,  with  but  few  slight  alterations. 
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(6.)  Joint  policies,  in  which  employers,  in  the  first 
place,  pay  the  entire  premium,  but  to  a certain 
extent  recoup  themselves  by  a deduction  from 
the  men’s  wages ; in  this  way  the  men  con- 
tribute, and,  by  the  policy,  the  insurance 
company  undertake  to  indemnify  the  workmen 
against  all  accidents  whatever.  There  is  no 
contracting  out. 

As  to  theso  policies  the  statistics*  are  : — 

Total  number  of  acci- 
dents reported  - ‘26,188 

Of  these  there  were — 

Claims  admitted  - 26,087 
Claims  abandoned  97 
Claims  litigated 
about  - 4 

Total  - - 26,188 

Had  these  policies  been  separate  instead  of  joint,  the 
company,  instead  of  paying  on  26,087,  would  probably 
have  paid  only  on  3,026,  which  might  represent  the 
number  of  accidents  for  which  the  employer  might  be 
held  liable.  The  insurance  company,  however,  do  not 
provide  relief  beyond  a certain  limited  time. 

830.  The  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association,  spread 
over  18  districts,  with  its  centre  in  Manchester,  and 
representing  the  employment  of  28,000  men,  engaged 
in  general  engineering,  iron  shipbuilding,  marine  and 
locomotive  engineering,  steam  boiler  making,  textile 
machine  making,  and  iron  and  brass  founding,  is  an 
association  in  which  the  members  mutually  insure  each 
other  against  claims  mode  under  the  Employers' Liability 
Act,  1880 ; the  only  object  is  to  cover  expenses.  For 
the  period  between  October  1881  and  May  1886  the 
statistics  were : — 

Number  of  notices  received 
of  injuries  - - 788 

Number  of  claims  compen- 
sated by  agreement  - 81 

Number  of  claims  litigated 
and  lost  by  men  - - 6 

Number  of  claims  litigated 
and  won  by  men  - - 3 

Remainder  arranged  be- 
tween employed  and  the 
individual  employer, 
without  referenco  to  the 
association  - - 698 

Total  - - - 788 


Tho  rates  of  insurance  were  threefold : — 


— 

Per  cent,  of 
Wages  in  tho 
First  Year. 

*.  d. 

Machine  makers  (who  have,  small  machinery)  - 

1 3 

Engineers  (with  larger  machinery) 

1 9 

Shipbuilders  who  work  out  in  the  open  and  have 
a great  deal  of  scaffolding. 

2 3 

831.  In  the  building  trade  the  masters  have  formed  a 
mutual  insurance  society,  each  paying  4s.  for  every 
100Z.  of  wages._  In  the  south  district,  comprising  London 
and  counties  south  of  Birmingham,  during  the  five  years 
1881  and  1885,  the  average  number  of  policies  in  force 
was  290,  and  the  total  num  ber  of  cases  (accidents)  reported 
was  1,315,  of  which  349  were  settled  as  under : — 


IIow  settled. 

Amount. 

j No.  of  Cases. 

Settled  without  intervention  of 

& s.  d. 

solicitors  tor  ... 

2,416  14  2 

245 

Settled  after  notice  of  action  for 
Contested  claims  being  made  for 
0,727/. : — 

I u 20  of  which  damages 

1,952  4 2 

02 

were  awarded  for 
lu  2s  the  verdict  was  for 
defendant  - - ! 

1,607  7 6 

} 12 

Total 

5,976  5 10 

349 

* Here  again  no  mention  is  made  of  tho  period  to  which  the  figures 
apply. 
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832.  In  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  the  owners 
have  a mutual  assurance  association.  In  five  years 
their  premiums  amo anted  to  2.000Z. ; if  they  had  con- 
tributed to  the  men’s  fund,  their  contributions  would 
have  amounted  to  50,(J00Z. 


PABT  III.  — WHAT  THE  LAW' 
OUGHT  TO  BE  IN  THE  OPINION 
OE  THE  WITNESSES. 

833.  Mr.  W.  Becket  Hill,  of  tho  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan 
Bros.  & Co.,  shipowners,  considered  that  employers 
should  be  held  responsible  for  such  accidents  only  as 
resulted  from  their  personal  negligence,  from  the  orders 
given  by  themselves  or  their  representatives  and  from 
defective  gear,  on  the  ground  that  the  injured  man 
had  the  actual  tortfeasor  to  fall  hack  upon. 

834.  Mr.  8.  Sims,  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Stevedores  Labour  Protection  League,  desired  section  1, 
snb-seotion  2,  of  the  Act  of  1880,  to  read  as  follows 

“ By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
“ service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence 

entrusted  to  him.”  The  ground  of  the  proposal  was 
that  at  was  not  sufficient  to  limit  the  employers’ 
liability,  to  the  negligence  of  “persons  whoso  sole  or 
“ principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  and  who 
“ are  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labour." 

835.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Gr.  J.  Davis  and 
F.  Chandler,  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  that  the  principal  employer 
should  be  held  liable  even  where  tho  work  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  accident  occurred  is  sub-let. 
Tho  reason  given  was  that  the  sub-contractors  were 
often  men  of  straw  and  unable  to  pay  compensation.  ■ 

836.  Mr.  Salter,  representing  the  Dockers’  Union, 
considered  that  employers  should  be  held  responsible 
in  all  oases  where  conti-ibutovy  negligence  was  not 
proved. 

.837.  A large  number  of  the  men’s  l'epresentatives  were 
of  opinion  that  contributory  negligence  should  no  longer 
be  a bar  to  the  men’s  claims  under  the  Act.  Petty 
negligence,  they  contended,  should  no  longer  he 
allowed  to  excuse  the  grave  negligence  to  which  it 
might  contribute. 

838.  The  men’s  representatives  were  almost  unanimous 

in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
as  virtually  making  the  Act  of  1880  inoperative. 
Mr.  R.  Knight,  of  the  Boilermakers’  aud  Iron  Ship- 
builders’ Union,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Ho 
thought  thero  would  "do  some  difficulty  about  elimiuating 
tho  doctrine  of  common  employment  altogether.  The 
employers  were  all  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
doctrine,  which  they  contended  was  the  only  contradic- 
tion to  the  growing  idea  that  employers  were  general 
insurers  against  accidents. 

839.  An  almost  equal  number  of  the  men  were  opposed 
to  employers  being  allowed  to  insure  themselves  against 
their  liability.  A poor  man,  they  urged,  had  no  chance 
against  the  insurance  companies  in  the  law  courts,  and 
was  rained  by  the  excessive  litigation  in  which  they 
involved  him.  Mr.  Falvy,  of  the  South  Side  Labour 
Protection  League,  said  that,  even  if  insurance  were 
permitted,  the  companies  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
compelled  to  satisfy  the  verdict  if  their  clients  were 
defeated. 

840.  It  appeared  to  be  the  almost  nnivea-sal  policy  of 
the  trades  unions  to  oppose  the  practice  of  “con- 
tracting out,”  and  of  the  employers  to  support  it. 
The  latter  stated  that  in  no  case  did  contracting  out 
prevail  without  ample  consideration  being  given  by  the 
employer.  The  representatives  of  the  former  did  not 
dispute  the  fact,  but  pointed  out  that  the  men’s 
organisations  were  weakened  when  their  members  had 
an  interest  in  funds  over  which  they  themselves  had 
no  control,  and  .bat  if  tho  unions  were  weakened  now, 
the  men  would  suffer  for  it  hei-eafter. 

841.  Mr.  tveir  Hardie,  the  late  President  of  the 
Ayrshire  Miners’  Union,  desired  employers  to  be  made 
criminally  liable  for  accidents  due  to  their  own  or  their 
servants’  negligence,  and  be  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, instead  of  by  a money  penalty.  He  argued  that 
at  present  employers  did  not  personally  feel  their 
liability  at  all,  and  were,  therefore,  careless. 

842.  A variety  of  other  proposals  were  made,  with  a 
view  to  naking  the  benefits  of  the  Act  more  widely 
and  easuy  accessible.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
.its  application  to  seamen,  to  remove  the  legal  limit  to 
the  amount  of  compensation,  to  forbid  employers  from 
offering,  and  the  employed  from  accepting,  compensation 
before  the  case  was  taken  into  court,  to  extend  the 
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[§  M2.]  period  of  notice  and  the  period  within  which  the  action 
must  be  commenced.  It  was  further  proposed  to  allow 
either  party  to  apply  to  a Government  department  to 
take  up  the  case  free  of  charge,  to  cancel  the  right  of 
appeal  from  a county  court  to  a higher  tribunal,  except 
where  a large  sum  of  money  was  at  stake,  and  to 
. appoint  wor long  men  inspectors  of  dock  machinery  with 
administrative  powers  under  the  Act. 

843.  It  is  possible  to  detect  a feeling  in  favour  of  a 
policy  the  direct  contrary  of  that  which  prompted  the 
proposals  hitherto  mentioned,  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  who  said : — “I  hold  that  the  only  just  and 


“ lasting  settlement  of  the  question  is  to  place  the  C§  843.] 
“ whole  affair  under  the  common  law,  even  though  it 
“ were  to  deprive  the  workman  of  the  privilege  he  at 
“ present  possesses  of  getting  compensation  (from  his 
“ employer)  for  accidents  resulting  from  the  negligence 
“ of  his  (superior)  fellow  servants.”  The  argument  on 
which  this  proposal  was  based  seemed  to  be  that  the 
more  liability  for  accidents  was  dissociated  from 
negligence,  the  more  careless  did  negligent  persons 
become. 

Geoffrey  Dra.se, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

844.  Hr.  H.  W.  Peace  has  prefaced  his  edition  of  tho 
Act  with  observations  to  the  following  effect : — The  law 
relating  to  coal  mines  has  at  last  received  a definite 
solution  by  the  passing  of  the  Goal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887,  which  repeals  all  previous  enactments  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  mines,  so  we  must  look  to  it,  as 
from  the  1st  January,  1888,  for  the  law  ou  the  subject. 

845.  It  applies  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  embraces  within  its  authority  mines  of 
coal,  stratified  ironstone,  shale  and  fire  clay.  Should 
there  be  a doubt  whether  any  particular  mine  is  com- 
prehended, the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  decide 
the  question  otherwise  than  in  legal  proceedings. 

840.  For  the  purposes  of  Government  inspection, 
these  mines  are  divided  into  tho  following  districts 

1.  Manchester  district,  comprising  North  and  East 

Lancashire  and  Ireland. 

2.  North  Staffordshire  district,  comprising  North 

Staffordshire,  Cheshire  and  Shropshire. 

3.  Midland  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Derby, 

Leicester,  Nottingham  and  Warwick. 

4.  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  district,  comprising 

Yorkshire,  exclusive  of  the  North  Riding  and 
Lincolnshire. 

5.  Newcastle  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 

Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  part  of 
Durham. 

6.  Durham  district,  comprising  the  county  of  West- 

moreland, part  of  Durham,  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

7.  Liverpool  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 

Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Flint  and  West  Lancashire. 

8.  South  Staffordshire  district,  comprising  South 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire. 

9.  South-western  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 

Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Somerset 
and  portions  of  Brecon  and  Glamorgan. 

10.  South  Wales  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  portions  of  Brecon 
and  Glamorgan. 

11.  Scotland,  East  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Clackmannan,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Haddington, 
Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Sunderland,  the 
upper  and  middle  wards  of  Lanark,  and  part  of 
Stirling. 

12.  Scotland,  West  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Argyle,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew, 
and  portions  of  Lanark  and  Stirling. 

847.  The  inspector  in  charge  of  each  of  the  above 
districts  has  also  a district  or  districts  assigned  to  him 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  and 
there  are  two  special  inspectors  under  those  Acts  for 


North  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  Cornwall  and 
Devon  respectively.* 

848.  Under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887, 
large  responsibilities  are  thrown  upon  the  various 
persons  employed,  as  well  as  upon  owners,  agents, 
managers  and  undermanagers. 

849.  A primd  facie  liability  for  dereliction  of  duty  by 
any  person  whomsoever  is  thrown  upon  owners,  agents, 
and  managers,  but  summary  proceedings  against  them 
for  offences  not  committed  by  them  personally  can  be 
taken  only  by  an  inspector,  or  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

850.  The  interpretation  clause  defines  the  term 
"owner,”  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  to  mean 
any  person  or  body  corporate  who  is  the  immediate 
proprietor,  or  lessee  or  occupier,  of  any  mine  or  of  any 
part  of  a mine.  It  does  not,  however,  include  a person 
or  body  corporate  who  merely  receives  a royalty,  rent 
or  fine,  from  a mine,  o>'  who  is  merely  the  proprietor  of 
a mine  subject  to  any  lease,  grant,  or  licence  for  its 
working,  or  who  is  merely  the  owner  of  the  soil  and 
not  interested  in  the  minerals  of  the  mine.  It  is  true 
that  any  contractor  for  the  working  of  a mine  is  subject 
to  the  Act  as  if  he  were  an  owner ; hut  this  liability  of 
the  contractor  does  not  remove  the  liability  of  the  owner 
as  here  defined. 

851.  The  term  "agent,”  when  usedin  relation  to  any 
mine,  means  any  person  appointed  as  the  representative 
of  the  owner  in  respect  of  any  mine  or  part  of  a mine, 
and,  as  such,  superior  to  a manager  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act. 

852.  The  terms  “manager”  and  “ under  manager ” 
are  not  defined  in  the  interpretation  clause,  but  their 
qualifications  are  fully  set  out  in  another  part  of  the 
Act. 

853.  The  statutory  interpretation  of  the  word  “mine” 

includes  every  shaft  in  the  course  of  being  sunk  and 
every  level  and  inclined  plane  in  the  course  of  being 
driven,  and  all  the  shafts,  levels,  planes,  works, 
tramways  and  sidings,  both  below  ground  and  above 
ground,  in  and  adjacent  to  and  belonging  to  the  mine. 
But  there  is  a provision  to  the  effect  that  two  or  more 
parts  of  a mine  may  be  worked  separately,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

854.  The  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts  with  four 
schedules  annexed. 

855.  Tho  first  part  regulates  the  employment  of  boys, 
girls,  and  women,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  paying 
wages,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  checkweighers, 
the  arrangements  as  to  shafts  and  communications,  the 


* Since  Mr.  Haskell  Pence  published  his  book  the  Cornwall  and 
Devon  Mines  have  been  added  to  the  South-Western  District  (see  No.  a 
ateve).  Thero  is  therefore  now  only  one  special  inspector  under  tho 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 
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division  of  a mine  into  parts,  the  enactments  as  to 
certificated  managers,  returns,  plans  and  notices  to  bo 
given  by  owners,  agents,  or  managers,  with  the  steps 
to  be  taken  on  the  opening,  abandonment,  or  re- 
commencement of  a mine  or  seam,  the  provisions 
relating  to  inspectors  and  inspection,  the  formal  inves- 
tigation as  to  accidents,  and  provisions  as  to  arbitration 
and  coroners’  inquests. 

856.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to — 

(a.)  The  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  every  mine 
to  which  the  Act  applies  ; 

(&.)  The  establishment  of  special  rules  for  each 
mine ; and 

(c.)  The  publication  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Act  and 
the  special  rules. 

857.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  penalties  for 
offences  and  the  mode  of  their  enforcement  and 
application.  It  also  comprises  certain  miscellaneous 
provisions,  including  the  interpretation  of  terms  and 
transitory  provisions  and  repeal. 

858.  Tlie  First  Schedule  relates  to  tho  proceedings  of 
boards  of  examiners,  tho  Second  to  the  maximum  fees 
payable  in  respect  of  managers’  and  under-managers’ 
certificates,  the  Third  contains  the  form  for  the  annual 
return  in  two  parts,  and  the  Fourth  a list  of  the 
statutes  repealed. 


PART  I. — WHAT  THE  LAW  IS. 

850.  In  this  Act  the  term  “ boy  ” means  a male  under 
the  age  of  16. 

860.  No  boy  under  the  ago  of  12  years,  and  no  girl  or 
woman  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed  in  or  allowed  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  employment  in  any  mine  below 
ground. 

861.  A boy  of  or  above  the  age  of  12  years  shall  not 
be  employed  in  or  allowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
employment  in  any  mine  below  ground  for  more  than 
54  hours  in  any  one  week. 

862.  Where  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  any  of  the 
persons  employed  in  a mine  depends  on  the  amount  of 
mineral  gotten  by  them,  those  persons  shall  be  paid 
according  to  the  actual  weight  gotten  by  them  of  the 
mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten. 

863.  But  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  tho  persons  employed 
in  the  mine  authorising  deductions  to  he  made  from 
the  wages  in  respect  of  foreign  substances  mixed  with 
the  mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten. 

864.  The  miners  paid  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
mineral  gotten  by  them  may,  at  their  own  cost,  station 
a person  called  a “ checkweigher  ” at  each  place 
appointed  for  tho  weighing  of  the  mineral. 

865.  A checkweigher  shall  have  every  facility  afforded 
to  him  for  enabling  him  to  fulfil  his  duties. 

866.  A checkweigher  shall  not  be  authorised  in  any 
way  to  impede  or  interrupt  the  working  of  the  mine. 

867.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  manager  of 
any  mine  to  agree  with  the  miners  to  stop  the  check- 
weigher’s  salary  ont  of  their  wages. 

86'8.  Managers  must  hold  first  class  certificates  of 
competency  or  of  service,  and  under-managers  first  or 
second  class  certificates  either  of  competency  or  service. 

869.  Where  the  timbering  of  the  working  places  is 
done  by  the  workmen  employed  therein,  suitable  timber 
shall  be  provided  at  the  working  place,  gate  end,  pass 
bye,  or  siding,  or  other  similar  place  convenient  to  the 
workmen. 

870.  The  persons  employed  in  a mine  may  from  time 
to  time  appoint  two  of  their  number,  or  any  two  persons 
not  being  mining  engineers,  who  are  practical  working 
miners  to  inspect  the  mine  at  their  own  cost. 

871.  No  person  not  now  employed  as  a coal  or  iron- 
stone getter  shali  be  allowed  to  work  alone  as  a coal  or 
ironstone  getter  in  the  face  of  the  workings  until  he  has 
had  two  years’  experience  of  such  work  under  the 
supervision  of  skilled  workmen,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
been  previously  employed  for  two  years  in  or  about  the 
face  of  the  workings  of  a mine. 

872.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  the 
owner,  agent,  manager,  or  under-manager  ot  a mine  for 
an  offence  under  this  Act  not  committed  personally 
by  such  owner,  agent,  manager,  or  under-manager, 
which  can  bo  prosecuted  before  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  except  by  an  inspector  or  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

873.  The  administration  of  the  Act  is  vested  in  a 
Department  of  the  Home  Office. 


PART  II— HOW  THE  LAW  WORKS. 


874.  On  the  whole,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
1887,  must  be  pronounced  a great  success.  Thus, 
Mr.  Jacques,  a Northumberland  miner  of  “ advanced” 
views,  said,  “ The  legislation  we  have  already  has  been 
“ of  immense  benefit  to  us,”  and  Mr.  Keir  Havdie,  the 
secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Union,  said,  “ With  a 

few  trifling  exceptions,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
“ quite  satisfactory.” 

875.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Act  are  nor  unmixed.  Tako,  for  example,  the 
provisions  restricting  the  employment  of  boys.  In 
many  mining  districts,  tho  scarcity  of  hoy  labour  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  How  this  comes  about  may  bo 
stated  as  follows : — The  actual  work  of  coal-getting  is 
dependent  upon  the  performance  of  several  subsidiary 
operations,  and  the  proper  relative  proportion  of  coal- 
getters  or  “ hewers  ” and  other  labourers  must  always 
be  preserved,  unless  the  hewers  will  consent  to  do  some 
of  the  less  highly-paid  subsidiary  work  for  themselves. 
There  is,  accordingly,  an  urgent  demand  for  boy 
labour  in  order  to  enable  as  many  men  as  possible  to 
be  employed  as  “hewers”  and  as  “hewers”  only,  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  man’s  estate.  This  demand  for 
boy  labour  is  obviously  intensified  by  the  law  limiting 
its  supply,  and,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  as  to  hours, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Act  has,  if  anything,  tended  to 
increase  the  pressure  placed  upon  the  boys  employed 
in  mines. 

876.  Again,  the  provisions  relating  to  checkweighers 
leave  many  loopholes  for  evasion.  Thus,  although 
employers  are  obliged  to  allow  tho  men  to  appoint 
checkweighers,  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  prevent 
them  dismissing  all  their  hands  and  offering  to  z’e-engage 
them  on  condition  that  any  given  appointment  which 
they  may  have  made  be  cancelled.  At  any  rate,  this 
mode  of  evading  the  law  has  been  declared  legal  by  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Session.  The  words  “ every  facility  ” 
moreover  seem  to  be  too  vague,  and  so  does  the  clause 
prohibiting  tho  checkweighers  from  “ interfering  with 
the  workmen.”  The  provision  giving  the  workmen 
the  right  of  appointing  two  persons  to  examine  the 
pits  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  mines  in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  men’s 
representatives  attributed  failure  to  appoint  examiners 
to  fear  of  being  “victimised,”  but  the  evidence  did  not 
show  any  ground  for  such  fear,  and  tho  real  obstacle 
appeared  to  be  the  expense.  According  to  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  the  miners  “ had  no  mind  to  undertake  duties 
“ that  fell  primarily  upon  their  employers,  and  which 
“ the  Government  inspectors  also  were  well  paid  to 
“ discharge.” 

877.  By  an  error  of  draughtsmanship,  the  section 
relating  to  “ inexperienced  ” men  is  probably  capable 
of  being  interpreted  to  mean  that,  though  “inex- 
perienced ” men  may  not  work  in  solitude,  two  or  more 
of  them  may  work  in  company  without  supervision. 
Owing,  moreover,  to  the  migratory  habits  of  colliers  as 
a class,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  candidates 
really  possess  the  experience  required  by  the  Acts  which 
they  invariably  claim. 

878.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  mines  and  the  _ observance  of  the  Acts 
rests  primarily  upon  the  colliery  officials,  and  on  the 
Government  inspectors  only  in  a secondary  degree,  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  must  be  pronounced 
adequate  and  effectual.  It  is  true  that  many  complaints 
were  made,  but  they  were  obviously  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  men  to  make  out  a case  for  the  appointment  of 
“ practical  men  ” to  inspectorships. 


PART  III.  — WHAT  THE  LAW 
OUGHT  TO  BE  IN  THE  OPINION 
OP  THE  WITNESSES. 

879.  That  “ boy”  should  mean  a male  under  18  or  21 
years.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

880.  That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  13  years  should  bo 
allowed  to  be  employed,  or  allowed  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  employment,  in  any  mine  below  ground. 
(Advocated  by  employed  and  school  teachers.) 

881.  That  boys  should  be  eligible  for  underground 
work  at  11.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

882.  That  hoys  should  be  allowed  for  work  under- 
ground for  60  hours  a week.  (Advocated  by 
employers.) 

4 C 3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  *83.]  883.  That  tho  permission  extended  to  employers  and 

employed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  respecting  deduc- 
tions for  stone  or  substances  other  than  the  mineral 
contracted  to  be  gotten  should  he  withdrawn.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

884.  That  no  such  agreement  should  be  deemed  to 
exist  unless  expressly  made  in  definite  terms.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

885.  That  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  an  employer  to 
make  the  removal  of  a particular  checkweigher  a con- 
dition of  employment.  (Advocated  by  employed  and 
inspectors.) 

886.  That  the  term  “facility  ” in  sub-section  2,  section 
18,  should  include  the  provision  of  shelter  other  than 
that  supplied  by  the  pit’s  head.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

887.  That  checkweighers  should  be  forbidden  to  give 
information  to  a third  party  about  a man’s  time  or 
output  without  that  man’s  consent.  (Advocated  by 
employers.) 

888.  That  it  should  be  compulsory,  and  not  merely 
lawful,  for  the  owner  or  manager  to  agree  to  deduct  tho 
checkweigher’s  salary  from  the  men’s  wages.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

889.  That  certificates  of  competency  should  be  intro- 
duced for  firemen  and  roadsmen.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

890.  That  the  words  “ gate-end,  pass-bye,  siding,  or 
“ other  similar  place  convenient  to  the  workmen," 
should  be  omitted  from  the  22nd  general  rule  under 
section  49.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

891.  That  the  words  “ or  have  been  ’’  should  be  in- 
serted between  the  words  "who  are  "and  the  words 
“ practical  working  miners  ” in  the  38th  general  rule 
under  section  49.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

892.  That  the  words  “ or  persons  ” should  be  inserted 
after  the  words  “no  person  ” in  the  39th  general  rule 
under  section  49.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

893.  That  no  man  should  be  regarded  as  “experienced" 
unless  he  has  obtained  a certificate  from  a joint  exa- 
mining board  of  employers  and  employed.  (Advocated 
by  employed.) 


894.  That  managei-s  should  bo  required  to  demand 
from  all  applicants  for  employment  certificates  signed 
by  their  previous  employer,  showing  the  duration  and 
conditions  of  their  former  occupation,  and,  conversely, 
that  they  should  be  required  to  give  such  certificates 
to  all  men  leaving  their  service.  (Advocated  by  colliery 
officials.) 

895.  That  the  qualifying  period  should  be  reduced 
from  two  years  to  18  months,  and  that  the  experience 
of  six  of  the  18  should  be  specialised.  (Advocated  by 
colliery  officials.) 

896.  That  a manager  or  overman  should  bo  liable  to 
prosecution,  without  the  consent  of  tho  inspector  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  obtained,  in  respect  of  the 
acts  done  by  the  “inexperienced"  men  they  may 
employ.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

897.  That  the  administration  of  the  Act  should  be 
entrusted  to  a special  Minister  of  Mines.  (Advocated 
by  employed  and  a factory  inspector.) 

898.  That  a clauso  should  bo  inserted  forbidding  the 
double  shift  system.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

899.  That  the  number  of  men  and  sections  that  each 
fireman  may  superintend  should  be  defined.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

900.  That  the  firemen  should  be  officially  subordinated 
to  the  Government  inspector  of  the  district.  (Advocated 
by  employed.) 

901.  That  employers  should  be  forbidden  to  sell  coal 
at  a lower  price  than  would  enable  them  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  minimum  wage.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

902.  That  a maximum  rate  of  profits  should  be  fixed. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

903.  That  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank  should  be 
the  maximum  daily  labour  for  all  underground  workers 
in  mines.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

904.  That  eight  hours  of  coal  drawing  per  day  should 
be  the  maximum.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

905.  Tho  following  statements  are  mainly  derived 
from  Stephen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

906.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  great  national  object  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
our  mercantile  marine,  of  securing  its  efficiency  and 
discipline,  and  of  affording  the  sailors  all  due  en- 
couragement and  protection.  And,  in  furtherance  of 
these  objects,  the  Acts  provide  that  local  marine  boards 
shall  bo  established  at  certain  of  the  seaports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  ellbct 
the  provisions  of  the  law  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  In  every  such  seaport 
the  local  marine  board  is  required  to  establish  a mer- 
cantile marine  office  or  offices,  under  the  management 
of  superintendents,  whose  business  it  is  to  aft'ord  facili- 
ties for  engaging  seamen  by  registering  their  names 
and  characters,  to  superintend  and  facilitate  their 
engagement  and  discharge,  to  provide  means  for  secur- 
ing the  presence  on  board,  at  the  proper  times,  of  men  so 
engaged,  to  encourage  the  making  of  apprenticeships 
to  the  sea  service,  and  generally  to  perform  such  other 
duties  rcla'ting  to.  merchant  seamen  and  merchant  ships 
as  may  ho  committed  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Examinations  also  are  instituted  for  persons  intending 
to  become  masters  or  mates  of  foreign-going  ships  or 


home-trade  passenger  ships,  before  examiners  appointed 
by  the  local  marine  board ; and  no  person  is  to  be 
employed  in  a foreign-going  ship  as  master,  or  as  first 
or  second  or  only  mate — or,  in  a home-trade  passenger 
ship,  as  master,  or  first  or  only  mate — unless  he  pos- 
sesses either  a certificate  of  competency  as  the  result 
of  such  examination,  or  a certificate  of  service,  either 
of  which  certificates  (according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case)  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  such 
persona  as  it  finds  to  be  entitled  to  them. 

907.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  there  are  a variety 
of  others,  intondod  for  the  protection  of  seamon  and  for 
promoting  their  health  and  comfort,  among  which  may 
lie  noted  the  following,  namely,  that  the  master  of 
every  ship,  except  those  of  less'than  80  tons  burthen, 
exclusively  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall,  in  the  case  of  every  seaman  whom  he 
carries  to  sea  from  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  a form  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  signed  by  both  master  and 
seaman,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
voyage,  or  else  the  maximum  period  of  the  voydge  or 
engagement,  and  the  places  or  parts  of  the  world  (if 
any)  to  which  it  is  not  to  extend,  the  number  and 
description  of  the  crew,  the  time  at  which  each  seaman 
is  to  be  on  board,  or  to  begin  work,  the  capacity  in 
which  he  is  to  serve,  and  the  amount  of  bis  wages, 
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together  with  a scale  of  provisions,  regulations  as  to 
conduct,  and  such  punishments  for  misconduct  as  the 
form  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  sanction,  and  as 
the  parties  adopt. 

908.  The  Acts  also  provide  that  no  right  to  wages  shall 
he  dependent  on  the  earning  of  the  freight— an  innova- 
tion upon  the  common  law,  which  regarded  freight  as 
the  mother  of  wages  ; and  that  every  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  seaman  for  abandoning  "his  right  to  wages, 
in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  or  any  right  which 
he  may  have  or  obtain  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  shall  be 
wholly  inoperative ; that  all  seamen  (other  than  those 
engaged  in  the  home  trade)  shall  be  engaged  and 
discharged,  and  their  wages  paid  before  a marine 
superintendent,  or  in  foreign  waters  before  a consular 
officer,  and  that  seamen  and  apprentices  in  any  ship  shall 
have  such  space  allotted  to  them  as  in  the  Acts  is 
specified,  which  space  is  to  be  kept  free  from  stores  or 
goods  of  any  kind  (not  being  the  personal  property  of 
the  crew  in  use  during  the  voyage),  and  is  to  be  securely 
constructed,  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  properly 
protected  from  weather  and  sea,  and  properly  shut  off 
and  protected  from  effluvia  caused  by  cargo  or  bilge 
water  ; also  'that  every  ship  navigating  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  anyplace  out  of  the  same  shall 
be  properly  supplied  with  medicines,  to  be  examined  by 
medical  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose.  (No  such 
inspectors  have,  I believe,  been  appointed.)  Under 
the  Act  of  1867  (30  & 31  Yict.  c.  124,  s.  10)  medical 
inspectors  of  seamen  may  be  appointed,  and  these  shall, 
on  application  by  the  owner  or  master  of  any  ship, 
report  upon  the  fitness  of  any  seaman  applying  for 
employment.  The  Acts  also  provide  that  official  log- 
books shall  be  kept  in  every  ship  in  such  form  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  either  in  con- 
nection with,  or  distinct  from,  the  ordinary  log-books ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  entry  shall  be  made  in  the  official 
log-books  (as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence)  of 
every  offence  committed,  and  of  every  case  of  illness, 
injury,  or  death. 

909.  Careful  provisions  have  also  been  made  to  protect 
seamen  as  well  as  others  from  the  dangers  which  arise 
from  ships  being  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  and 
unsafe  condition.  Thus,  in  tho  first  place,  it  is  enacted 
by  tho  34  & 35  "Viet.  c.  110,  b.  7.,  that  when  any  seaman 
or  apprentice  is  proceeded  against  for  deserting  his 
ship,  or  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  join,  or  for  being 
absent  or  quitting  her  without  leave,  and  it  shall  be 
alleged  by  a certain  proportion  of  the  seamen  belonging 
to  such  ship  that  by  reason  of  unseaworthiuess,  over- 
loading, improper  loading,  defective  equipment,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  she  is  not  in  a fit  condition  to  pi'occcd 
to  sea,  or  that  the  accommodation  therein  is  insufficient, 
the  court,  having  cognisance  of  the  case,  may  inquire 
into  such  allegations,  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  may  order 
a survey  of  the  vessel,  and  the  costs  of  such  survey  are 
directed  to  follow  the  event  thereof.  And,  by  39  & 
40  Yict.  o.  80.  s.  6.,  whenever  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
reason  to  believe,  on  complaint  or  otherwise,  that  any 
British  ship  is,  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of 
her  hull,  equipment,  or  machinery,  or  of  her  over- 
loading or  improper  loading,  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea 
without  serious  danger  to  human  life,  having  regard 
to  the  service  for  which  she  is  intended,  the  Board 
may  direct  that  the  ship  shall  be  detained  for  the 
purpose  of  being  surveyed  by  some  competent  person, 
and  on  his  report  the  Board  may  make  such  further 
order  as  it  shall  think  requisite  either  as  to  the  deten- 
tion of  the  ship  or  as  to  her  release,  and  absolutely  or 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  impose.  And 
if  upon  such  survey  it  is  reported  by  the  “ Court  of 
Survey,”  that  there  was  not  reasonable  and  proper  cause 
for  the  detention  of  the  ship,  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
made  liable  to  pay  the  owner  his  costs,  and  also  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detention ; but,  if  the  report  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  ship  was  unsafe,  then  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  to  have  its  costs  from  the  owner,  which  costs 
are  recoverable  as  salvage ; and  it  is  further  enacted 
by  the  39  & 40  Viet.  c.  80,  s.  4.  that  a master  who 
shall  knowingly  take,  and  an  owner  who  shall  send, 
or  attempt  to  send,  a Bhip  to  sea  in  such  an  unseaworthy 
state  as  is  likely  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  seaman 
or  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  misde- 
meanour, unless  he  proves  that  he  used  all  reasonable 
means  to  ensure  her  being  sent  to  sea  seaworthy,  or 
that  her  going  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state  'was, 
under  the  circumstances,  reasonable  and  justifiable. 

The  Acts  also  provide  that  the  surveyors  appointed 
by  the  Board. of  Trade  shall  ascertain  on  each  voyage  a 
vessel  makes  that  the  vessel  is  properly  provided  with 


lights  and  fog-  signals,  is  supplied  with  tho  necessary 
number  of  boats,  life-boats,  and  life-buoys,  is  fitted  with 
an  efficient  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  is  marked 
with  the  correct  load-line,  and  is  not  loaded  below  such 
load-line,  and  that  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  the 
stowage  of  grain  cargo  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  ship. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  there 
are  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities,  who  have  the  same  powers  over  all  vessels 


910.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  have  further  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  in  the  port  of  London  a 
“ General  Register  and  Record  Office  for  Seamen,”  and 
that,  as  regards  every  foreign-going  ship,  the  master 
thereof  shall,  within  48  hours  after  her  arrival  at  her 
final  port  of  destination  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
upon  discharge  of  the  crew  (whichever  first  happens), 
deliver  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Office  before  whom  the  crew  is  discharged,  a list 
containing,  infer  alia,  the  number  and  date  of  the  ship’s 
register  and  her  registered  tonnage;  the  length  and 
general  nature  of  her  voyage  or  employment;  the 
names,  ages  and  places  of  birth  of  tho  master,  the  crew, 
and  the  apprentices ; their  qualities  on  board  their  last 
ships  or  other  employment;  and  tho  dates  of  their 
joining  tho  ship ; and,  further,  that  as  regards  every 
home-trade  ship,  the  master  or  owner  thereof  shall, 
every  half-year,  transmit  or  deliver  to  some  mercantile 
marine  superintendent  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
similar  list  for  the  preceding  half-year,  and  that  all 
such  lists,  together  with  other  documents  in  the  Acts 
particularised,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  superinten- 
dents, by  whom  they  have  been  received,  to  the 
Registrar-General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen,  to  be  by 
him  recorded  and  preserved,  and  produced  to  any 
person  desirous  of  inspecting  the  same;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  these  provisions,  it  is  further  directed 
that  there  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, every  half-year,  to  such  Registrar-General  a list  of 
all  ships  which  shall  be  registered  in  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  of  all  ships  whoso  registers 
have  been  transferred  or  cancelled  in  such  port  since 
the  last  preceding  return. 


PART  I.— WHAT  THE  LAW  IS. 

911.  There  shall  be  local  marine  boards  and  officers 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

912.  Every  local  marine  board  shall  bo  constituted  as 
follows : — 

(а)  the  mayor  or  provost  and  the  stipendiary 

magistrate  shall  be  members  ex  officio; 

(б)  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  appoint  four  members 

from  persons  residing  or  having  places  of 
business  at  the  port  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof ; 

(«)  the  owners  of  foreign-going  ships,  and  of  home- 
trade  passenger  ships  registered  at  the  port, 
shall  elect  six  members. 

913.  If  tho  Board  of  Trade  or  any  local  marine  board 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  master,  mate,  or 
engineer,  is  from  inoompetenev  or  misconduct,  unfit  to 
discharge  his  duties,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  either 
institute  an  investigation  or  direct  a local  marine  board 
to  do  so. 

914.  If  any  unlicensed  person,  other  than  the  . owner, 
master,  or  mate  of  the  ship,  or  some  person  who  is 
bond  fide  tho  servant,  and  in  the  constant  employ  of 
the  owner,  or  a superintendent  of  a mercantile  marine 
office  duly  appointed,  engages  or  supplies  any  seaman 
or  apprentice  to  be  entered  on  board  any  ship  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  shall  for  each  seaman  or  apprentice 
so  engaged  or  supplied  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding  20Z. 

915.  The  master  of  every  ship  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  every  seaman  whom  he  carries  to  sea 
from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  agreement 
shall  contain  certain  specified  particulars. 

916.  In  tho  case  of  all  foreign-going  ships,  such 
agreements  shall  be  signed  by  each  seaman  in  the 
presence  of  a superintendent  of  a mercantile  marine 
office. 

917.  All  stipulations  for  the  allotment  of  any  part 
of  the  wages  of  a seaman  shall  be  inserted  m the 
agreement. 

918. -  A payment  under  an  allotment  note  shall  begin  at 
the  expiration  of  one  month,  or,  if  tho  allotment  is  in 
favour  of  a savings  bank,  of  three  months  from  the 

4C  4 


[§  909.] 
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date  of  the  agreement,  and  shall  be  paid  at  the 
expiration  of  cveiy  subsequent  month. 

919.  The  persons  in  whose  favour  an  allotment  note 
is  drawn  may  sue  for,  and  recover,  the  sums  due 
under  it. 

920.  Every  agreement  between  master  and  seaman 
shall  contain  a scale  of  the  provisions  which  are  to  be 
furnished  to  each  seaman,  as  well  as  any  regulations 
as  to  short  allowance  of  provisions  or  other  lawful 
punishments  for  misconduct  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regulations  proper  to  be 
adopted,  and  which  the  parties  agree  to  adopt.  The 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
examine  the  provisions  and  water  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  crew  on  vessels  trading  on  long  voyages,  and  on 
the  complaint  of  three  or  more  seamen  on  any  vessel, 
wherever  trading,  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
provisions  or  water  on  board,  that  complaint  may  be 
investigated  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or,  in 
foreign  waters,  by  a consular  officer,  and,  if  any 
deficiencies  are  then  found  and  are  not  remedied,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a fine,  and  the 
owners  to  make  compensation  to  the  seamen.  If, 
however,  the  complaint  is  found  to  be  frivolous,  each  of 
the  parties  complaining  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  to  the 
owner  out  of  his  wages  a sum  not  exceeding  one  week’s 
wages. 

921.  Every  master  shall  keep  on  board  proper  weights 
and  measures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantities  of  the  several  provisions  and  articles  served 
out. 

922.  Before  any  “ passenger  ship  ” shall  be  cleared 
out,  the  emigration  officers  at  the  port  of  clearance 
shall  survey  the  provisions  and  water  required  by  the 
law  to  be  kept  on  board. 

923.  Certain  hospital  and  medical  expenses  incurred 
by  the  master  in  respect  of  seamen  invalided  abroad 
may  be  deducted  from  the  wages ; but  if  the  seamen  be 
injured  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  owner  shall,  at 
his  own  cost,  provide  the  necessary  surgical  and  medical 
advice  and  attendance  and  medicine,  and  pay  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  seaman  until  he  is  cured,  or  dies,  or 
is  brought  back  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  event 
of  the  seaman’s  death,  the  owner  shall  bear  the  expenses 
(if  any)  of  his  burial. 

924.  Every  place  in  any  ship  occupied  by  seamen  and 
appropriated  to  their  nse  shall  have  for  everv  such 
seaman  or  apprentice  a space  of  not  less  than  TO  cubic 
feet,  and  of  not  loss  than  12  superficial  feet,  measured 
on  the  dock  or  floor  of  such  place. 

925.  In  every  contract  of  service,  express  or  implied, 
between  the  owner  of  a ship  and  the  master  or  any 
seamen  thereof,  and  in  every  instrument  of  apprentice- 
ship  whereby  any  person  is  bound  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice  on  board  any  ship,  there  shall  be  implied, 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  tlie  owner  of  the  ship,  that 
all  reasonable  meaus  shall  be  used  to  insure  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  ship. 

92ii.  If  a seaman,  after  being  lawfully  engaged, 
deserts  from  his  ship,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  or 
any  part  of  the  clothes  and  effects  lie  leaves  on  board, 
and  ail  or  any  part  of  the  wages  which  ho  has  then 
earned,  and  also,  if  desertion  takes  place  abroad,  all  or 
any  part  of  the  wages  he  may  earn  in  any  other  ship  in 
which  he  may  be  employed  until  his  return  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  satisfy  any  excess  of  wages 
paid  to  any  substitute  engaged  in  his  place  at  a higher 
rate  of  wages  than  the  rate  stipulated  to  be  paid 
to  him. 

927.  If  a seaman,  after  being  lawfully  engaged, 
neglects  or  refuses,  without  reasonable  cause,  at  any 
time  during  his  engagement,  to  join  his  ship,  or  to 
proceed  to  sea  in  his  ship,  or  is  absent,  without  leave 
and  without  sufficient  reason,  from  his  ship  or  his  duty 
at  any  time  within  24  hours  of  the  ship’s  sailing  from  a 
port,  either  at  the  commencement  or  during  the 
progress  of  a voyage,  he  shall,  if  the  offence  does  not 
amount  to  desertion  or  is  not  treated  as  such  by  the 
master,  bo  liable  to  forfeit  out  of  his  wages  a sum  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  two  days’  pay,  and,  in 
addition,  for  every  24  hours  of  absence  either  a sum 
not  exceeding  six  days'  pay  or  any  expenses  which 
have  been  properly  incurred  in  hiring  a substitute. 

928.  If  a seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service 
intends  to  absent  himself  from  his  ship  or  his  duty, 
he  may  give  notice  of  his  intention  either  to  the  owner 
or  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  not  less  than  4S  horns 
before  the  timo  at  which  he  onght  to  be  on  board  his 


929.  If  a ship,  British  or  foreign,  arrives  between  the 
last  day  of  October  and  the  16th  day  of  April,  at  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  port  elsewhere, 
carrying  as  deck  cargo  any  wood  goods  of  a certain 
specified  description,  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  also 
the  owner,  if  privy  to  the  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  hi.  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of 
wood  goods  carried  illegally. 

930.  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  seaman,  the  master 
shall  sign  and  give  him  a certificate  of  discharge  in  a 
form  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  specifying  the 
period  of  his  service  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
discharge. 

931.  A seaman  is  not  entitled  to  the  rating  of  an 
able-bodied  seaman  unless  he  has  served  for  four  years 
before  the  mast. 

932.  No  person  not  duly  authorised  by  law  for  the 
purpose  may,  without  the  permission  of  the  master,  go 
on  board  any  ship  on  its  arrival  at  a port  before  the 
seamen  lawfully  leave  the  ship. 


PART  H.— HOW  THE  LAW  WORKS. 

933.  The  immense  mass  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
merchant  shipping  and  the  world-wide  diffusion  of  the 
industry  it  controls,  makes  its  administration  a matter 
of  some  moment  and  considerable  difficulty.  The 
Secretary  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union  made  several  complaints  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  performed  its 
administrative  duties,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  organisation  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  infringements  of  the  law. 

934.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  local  marine 
boards,  he  complained  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  Board  o?  Trade  nominated  shipowners  instead  of 
independent  persons  or  persona  in  sympathy  with  the 
seamen,  who  were  certainly  indirectly  interested  in 
the  proper  working  of  these  boards.  Failing  reform 
in  this  respect,  Sir.  Plimsoll  suggested  that  seamen 
should  be  enabled  to  secure  the  transfer  of  such  cases 
as  concerned  their  interests  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
boards  to  that  of  either  a stipendiary  magistrate  or  the 
nearest  magistrate  not  a shipowner. 

935.  It  was  also  pointea  out  that  the  Shipping 
Federation  and  other  corporations  and  individuals 
constantly  broke  the  law  by  illegally  supplying  men 
to  ships,  and  Sir  Henry  Cal  craft,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
considered  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  practice  of  “ crimping,”  as  offences 
against  this  law  are  called. 

| ,936.  The  system  of  allotment  notes  was  also  adversely 

I criticised.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  under  the  present 
system,  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  trades- 
men, Jews,  and  other  persons  to  cash  their  allotment 
notes,  and  that  these  persons  took  the  first  month's 
payment  for  themselves  and  so  compelled  the  persons 
in  whose  favour  the  notes  were  drawn  to  wait  two 
months  for  their  money  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Key,  of 
the  Sailors’  Union,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  long 
intervals  during  which  the  seamen’s  wives  had  to  wait 
for  the  wages  amounted  to  a premium  on  prostitntion. 

937.  Provisions  formed  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  law  provides  that  every  agreement 
shall  contain  a statement  of  the  scale  of  the  provisions 
to  be  given  to  each  seaman,  and  that  such  scale  shall 
be  subject  to  the  general  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  has,  accordingly,  drawn 
up  a minimum  scale,  which  the  men’s  representatives 
agreed  in  condemning ; hut  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  that  the  minimum 
was  never  taken  as  a standard,  and  that  the  provisions 
actually  provided  were,  in  most  oases,  superior  both  in 
quantity,  quality,  and  variety,  to  those  authorised  in 
the  said  scale.  Indeed,  the  bill  of  fare  authorised  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  rigidly  adhered  to  only  when 
necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  long  voyages,  and  by 
way  of  punishment  for  insubordination,  &c.  The  men’s 
representatives,  however,  while  admitting  the  truth 
of  these  statements  in  some  cases,  denied  that  they 
held  good  universally,  and  added  that  he  considered 
enal  reduction  of  the  men’s  allowance  to  be  "a  very 
ad  plan.” 

938.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  local  marine 
hoards  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  their  statutory 
power  of  appointing  medical  inspectors  of  stores.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  detailed  at  some  length  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  sailors  by.being  obliged  to  consume  food  of  inferior 
quality,  and  referred  the  Commission  to  a Blue  Book  on 
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[§  933.]  tho  health  of  crews,  dated  August  187(5.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed 
in  declaring  that  the  supply  of  inferior  provisions  was 
quite  exceptional,  and  Mr.  Raeburn,  who  represented 
the  Clyde  District  Committee  of  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion, maintained  that  the  real  ground  for  complaint, 
where  any  such  ground  existed  at  all,  was  not  the  bad 
quality  of  the  food  itself,  but  the  spoiling  of  good  food 
by  bad  cooking.  Mr.  T.  Scrutton,  moreover,  who 
represented  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  denied  the  truth  of  Mr.  Plimsolls  allega- 
tions, and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  himself  had 
qualified  them  by  the  remark: — “I  should  mislead 
“ your  lordship  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  if  I wanted  you 
“ to  suppose  that  that  is  in  existence  now."  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Scrutton  entertained  no  objection  to  the 
inspection  of  provisions  as  a matter  of  principle,  but 
he  contended  that  there  were  several  obstacles  to  its 
more  general  adoption. 

939.  With  reference  to  cases  of  illness,  Mr.  Manton, 
representing  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen, 
complained  that  the  Grimsby  employers  charged  the 
fishermen  for  the  use  of  the  medicine  chests  placed  on 
board  the  boats  belonging  to  the  North  Sea  fishing 
fleet,  which  charge,  he  contended,  was  illegal,  inasmuch 
as  the  North  Sea  might  fairly  be  construed  as  being  “ a 
place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  ” within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act. 

940.  It  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  seamen’s 
representatives  that  the  legal  requirements  as  to  the 
sanitary  and  other  internal  arrangements  on  board 
ships  were  not  fulfilled,  although  one  of  them  admitted 
that,  this  was  partly  due  to  the  slovenly  habits  of  the 
men  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts, 
paint,  liquors,  and  oil  stores  were  said  to  be  habitually 
placed  in  the  men’s  sleeping  places,  where  the  ventila- 
tion was  defective,  the  protection  against  wind  and 
weather  inadequate,  and  tho  general  sanitary  arrange  - 
ments  positively  unwholesome.  The  representatives  of 
the  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  in 
all  these  respects  there  was  a marked  and  steadily 
increasing  improvement  throughout  the  merchant 
service,  and  that,  as  applied  to  vessels  belonging  to 
first-class  firms,  the  charges  of  bad  accommodation 
preferred  by  the  men’s  representatives  wore  quite 
unfounded. 

941.  The  men’s  representatives  urged  that  ships  were 
often  undermanned,  but  the  employers  denied  that 
such  was  the  case ; while  the  men  themselves  Btated 
that  their  complaint  on  this  score  was  mainly  motived 
by  a desire  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 

942.  Desertion,  formerly  a criminal  offence,  and 
punishable  as  such  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  became, 
under  tho  terms  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1880, 
amenable  only  to  a civil  action  for  damages.  It  was, 
however,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graffunder,  representing 
the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and  Tradesmen’s  Union, 
that  accessories  both  before  and  after  the  fact  continued 
to  be  criminally  liable  under  section  257  of  the  Act  of 
1854.  Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  seamen’s  representatives  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act 
of  1880  upon  the  number  of  desertions,  and  all  the 
shipowners’  representatives  concurred  in  condemning 
the  change  in  the  law  then  made.  They  complained 
that  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
had,  in  effect,  deprived  them  of  all  protection  against 
desertions.  Theoretically  they  could  get  damages  from 
the  offenders,  but  practically  they  could  not  do  so, 
because  the  seamen  had  no  money  to  pay.  Sir  Henry 
Calcraft,  however,  declared  that  the  re-imposition  of 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  was  a sheer  impossibility ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  a seaman 
accepting  an  advance  note  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  neglecting  to  join  his  ship  was  still  liable  criminally 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

943.  Deck  cargoes  were  illegal  from  1839  to  1862, 
when,  by  a repeal  of  sections  170, 171,  and  172  of  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act,  they  were  once  more  per- 
mitted. In  1876,  however,  the  prohibition  was  revived 
in  the  case  of  . timber  conveyed  during  the  winter 
months  from  foreign  or  colonial  to  home  ports,  with  an 
exception  in  favour  'of  light  wood  goods  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  above  the  deck.  Mr.  Plimsoll  complained 
of  the  habitual  reluctance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
proseoute  owners  for  offences  against  the  law  on  this 

oint : but  Sir  Henry  Calcraft  replied  to  this  charge 
y submitting  a return  of  the  prosecutions  undertaken 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  between  1883  and  1892  in  respect 
of  vessels  improperly  laden,  and  stated  that  the  Load 
Line  Act  of  1890  had  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  diminishing  the  length  of  the  seamen’s  death-roll, 
i 76278. 


944.  The  men’s  representatives  complained  that  the  CS 
employers  granted  the  rating  of  A.B.  to  men  that 
were  not  legally  entitled  to  it,  and  Sir  Henry  Calcraft 
pointed  out  that,  under  the  present  system,  seamen 
were  able  to  suppress  those  of  their  discharges  that 
were  not  to  their  credit,  and  to  exchange  the  good 
ones  among  themselves.  But  he  also  pointed  out  that 
continuous  discharges  would  only  be  a revival  of  the 

old  register  tickets,  which  wore  abolished  in  1853, 
because  they  proved  inconvenient  in  practice. 

945.  Over-insurance  was  said  to  be  frequently  practised. 

But  the  employers  contended  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
because  it  would  be  “ a decidedly  losing  game." 

946.  Mr.  G.  A.  Laws  complained  that  the  law  relating 
to  the  presence  of  unauthorised  persons  on  board  ships 
did  not  extend  to  vessels  on  the  point  of  departure,  and 
that  Union  pickets  were  in  consequence  enabled  with 
impunity  to  enter  the  ships  and  tempt  the  crew  to 
break  their  agreements. 

947.  The  Act  of  1888,  relating  to  life-saving  appliances 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Calcraft,  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  in  reducing  the  number  of  lives  lost 
at  sea,  and  Mr.  Manton  desired  it  to  be  extended  to 
fishing  vessels. 


PART  III.  — WHAT  THE  LAW 
OUGHT  TO  BE  IN  THE  OPINION 
OF  THE  WITNESSES. 

948.  That  the  persons  nominated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  sit  on  local  marine  boards  should  be  persons 
not  interested  in  shipping,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

949.  That  six  additional  members  should  be  elected 
to  sit  on  those  boards  by  the  properly  qualified  A.B.’s 
belonging  to  the  Seamen’s  Union  at  each  port.  (Ad- 
vocated by  employed.) 

950.  That  seamen  should  be  enabled  to  secure  the 
transfer  of  such  cases  as  concern  their  interests  from 
the  jurisdiction' of  the  local  marine  boards  to  that  of 
the  nearest  magistrate  who  is  not  a shipowner.  (Ad- 
vocated by  employed.) 

951.  That  the  word  “agent”  should  be  inserted  in 
place  of  the  word  “ servant,”  in  section  147  of  the  Act 
of  1854.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

952.  That  the  words  “ and  in  the  constant  employ  ” 
should  be  omitted  in  the  same  section.  (Advocated  by 
employers.) 

953.  That  seamen  should  be  forbidden,  under  penalty, 
to  sign  on  for  one  ship  before  they  are  clear  of  their 
engagements  for  another.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

954.  That  shipowners  should  have  perfect  liberty  of 
contract  as  to  the  terms  of  their  engagements  with 
their  men.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

955.  That  shipowners  should  have  perfect  liberty  to 
sign  their  agreements  with  their  employees  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  without  the  presenoe  of  an 
officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office.  (Advocated  by 
employers.) 

956.  That  allotment  notes  should  be  abolished  and  the 
full  wages  paid  weekly  to  the  seaman’s  family  direct. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

957.  That  the  forms  of  allotment  notes  should  be  sold 
only  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (Advocated 
by  employed.) 

958.  That  cashiers  of  advance  notes  should  be  em- 
powered to  garnishee  the  future  earnings  on  proving 
then-  claim  before  a magistrate  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 
(Advocated  by  tradesmen.) 

959.  That  the  power  of  allotment  should  be  extended 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a seaman’s  wages. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

960.  That  allotment  notes  should  be  made  payable  also 
to  any  registered  trade  union  or  friendly  society. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

961.  That  payments  under  an  allotment  note  should 
begin  at  the  end  of  a week.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

962.  That  the  said  payments  should  be  made  weekly. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

963.  That  allotment  notes  should  be  made  payable  to 
any  savings  bank.*  (Advocated  by  employed.) 


* As  stated  in  evidence  by  Sir  Henry  Calcrnlt  (Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade),  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1880,  section  3. 
already  provides  that  an  allotment  may  be  made  on  certain  conditions, 
and  through  certain  savings  banks  named  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act 
(see  Evidence,  Group  B„  question  H77B). 
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964.  That  the  items  of  the  authorised,  scale  of  pro- 
visions should  be  expresBly  stated  in  the  text  of  the  Act. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

965.  That  a captain  should  no  longer  have  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  by  reducing  the  allowance  of 
provisions.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

966.  That  section  31  of  the  Act  of  1855  should  ho 
extended  to  ships  that  don  ot  carry  passengers.*  (Ad- 
vocated by  employed.) 

967.  That  the  expenses  of  sending  home  seamen 
invalided  abroad  should  be  paid  by  the  shipowners, 
without  deduction  from  the  wages.f  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

968.  That  the  wages  of  seamen  invalided  abroad  should 
re-commence  at  the  moment  they  leave  the  hospital 
and  embark  on  their  homeward  voyage,  and  should 
continue  until  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  the 
United  Kingdom.+  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

969.  That  seamen’s  hospital  and  medical  expenses 
incurred  abroad  should  be  paid  by  the  shipowners, 
without  deduction  from  the  wages.f  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

970.  That  the  minimum  accommodation  per  man 
should  be  extended  from  72  to  120  cubic  feet.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

971.  That  an  open  space  of  not  less  than  250  cubic 
feet  should  be  set  apart  in  the  forecastle  for  the  men  to 
dry  their  clothes  in.  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

972.  That  no  shipowner  should  be  deemed  to  have 
“used  all  reasonable  means”  to  make  his  vessel  sea- 
worthy. unless  it  is  manned  according  to  a specified 
scale  proportioned  to  its  tonnage.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

. 973.  That  shipowners  should  have  the  same  power  of 
arresting  the  wages  of  seamen  deserting  or  failing  to 
join  in  home  ports  as  they  possess  in  foreign  ports. 
(Advocated  by  employers.) 

974.  That  accessories  after  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
desertions  should  cease  to  be  criminally  liable.  (Ad- 
vocated by  employed.) 

975.  That  desertion  or  failure  to  join  should  be  onee 
more  made  a crime  and  summarily  punishable  as  such 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

976.  That  desertion  or  failure  to  join  should  be 
criminally  punishable,  provided  that  the  deserter  had 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  articles  when 
ho  signed  them.  (Advocated  by  employers.) 

977.  That  sub-sections  3 and  4 of  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  1880  should  read  as  follows : “ If  a seaman  or  ap- 
“ prentice  to  the  sea  service  intends  to  absent  himself 
“ from  his  ship  or  his  duty,  he  may  give  notice  of  his 
“ intention  either  to  the  owner,  master,  mate,  or 
“ engineer  in  charge,  or  other  agent  connected  with 
“ the  ship,  not  less  than  12  hours  previous  to  the 
“ sailing  of  the  ship,  provided  that  he  has  been  on  tbe 
“ articles  24  hours  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 


* This  is  now  done  in  the  ease  ot  low?  voyage  ships  by  the  Act  of  1S92. 
t Of.  paragraph  B23.  It  would  appear  that  tho  employed  wish  the 
provisions  ot'  the  Act  extended  to  all  cases  of  sickness. 


“ Should  he  have  been  signed  on  a lesser  period  than  24 
11  hours  prior  to  the  ships’  sailing,  three  hours  shall  be 
“ deemed  sufficient  before  the  time  at  which  he  ought 
" to  be  on  board  ship.  And  in  the  event  of  such  notice 
“ being  given,  tho  court  shall  not  exercise  any  of  the 
“ powers  conferred  on  it  by  section  247  of  the  Merchant 
“ Shipping  Act  of  1854.”  (Advocated  by  employed.) 

978.  That  masters  should  be  required  to  give  the  same 
notice  as  the  men  for  cancelling  the  contract  of 
hiring  after  articles  have  been  Bigned.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

979.  That  seamen  should  be  permitted  to  cancel  their 
contracts  by  giving  forty-eight  hours’  notice  only  when 
they  have  a reasonable  excuse  for  so  doing.  (Advocated 
by  employers.) 

980.  That  deck-loading  on  both  British  and  foreign 
ships  within  the  jurisdiction  should  be  altogether 
prohibited  daring  the  winter,  and  allowed  during  the 
summer  only  to  the  extent  of  3 feet.  (Advocated ‘by 
employed.) 

981.  That  deck  loading  on  both  British  and  foreign 
ships  within  the  jurisdiction  should  he  altogether 
prohibited  for  winter  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

982.  That,  in  the  case  of  outgoing  vessels,  the  issue  of 
clearance  papers  should  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  to  loading  being  satis- 
factorily earned  out,  and,  in  the  case  of  incoming 
vessels,  the  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  con- 
fiscate all  the  timber  carried  illegally.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

983.  That  discharges  should  be  exchanged  for  certifi- 
cates of  competency,  similar  to  those  issued  to  officers, 
and  obtainable  by  a practical  examination.  (Advocated 
by  employed.) 

984.  That  it  should  be  made  a penal  offence  to  employ 
as  an  A.B.  a seaman  unprovided  with  such  a certificate. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

985.  That  similar  certificates  should  be  issued  under 
similar  conditions  to  firemen,  cooks  and  stewards. 
(Advocated  by  employed.) 

986.  That  discharges  should  be  “continuous”  i.e. 
should  contain  a record  of  the  whole  of  a seaman’s 
career,  instead  of  merely  his  last  voyage.  (Advocated 
by  employed.) 

987.  That  section  300  of  the  Act  of  1854,  relating  to 
water-tight  compartments,  which  was  repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1862,  should  be  re-enacted.  (Advocated  by 
employed.) 

988.  That  the  provisions  relating  to  the  presence  of 
unauthorised  persons  on  board  ship,  should  be  extended 
to  vessels  on  the  point  of  departure.  (Advocated  bv 
employers.) 

989.  That  the  Merchant  Shipping  Life-saving  Appli- 
ances Act,  1888,  should  apply  to  fishing  boats.  (Advo- 
cated by  employed.) 

Geoffrey  Drage, 
Secretary. 


[§  077.] 
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990.  Mr.  Alexander  Eedgrave  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bed- 
grave  have  prefaced  their  edition  of  the  “ Factory 
Acts  ” with  the  observations  to  the  following  effect : — 

991.  The  first  Act  which  was  passed  to  regulate 
labour  iu  factories  was  the  ‘ Act  for  the  preservation  of 
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‘ the  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  and  others 
‘ employed  in  Cotton  and  other  Mills,  and  Cotton  and 
' other  Factories  ’ (42  Geo.  III.  c.  73) ; and  the  last  Act 
previous  to  the  consolidating  Act  of  1878  followed 
upon  the  lines  of  the  first  Act;  it  was  intituled  * An  Act 
* to  make  better  provision  for  improving  the  Health  of 
' Women,  Young  Persons,  and  Children  employed  in 
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‘ Manufactories,  and  the  Education  of  such  Children, 

1 and  otherwise  to  amend  the  Factory  Acts  ’ (37  & 38 
Viet.  c.  44). 

992.  The  Act  of  Geo.  III.  was,  in  fact,  directed  in 
the  first  place  to  the  duo  cleansing  of  tho  factories  by 
two  washings  with  quicklime  yearly,  to  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  by  means  of  a sufficient  number  of  windows, 
and  to  the  yearly  supply  to  every  apprentice  of  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  clothing.  It  next  prohibited  night- 
work,  and  excessive  labour  in  the  day;  and,  lastly, 
required  all  apprentices  to  be  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
examined  annually  by  a clergyman,  and  be  prepared  at 
the  proper  age  for  confirmation. 

993.  These  regulations  existed  upon  the  Statute  Book 
until  repealed  by  the  consolidating  Act  of  1878;  but 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  relating  to  a suffi- 
ciency of  clothing  and  supervision  of  morals,  which 
from  the  altered  character  of  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship are  now  altogether  unnecessary,  all  the  main 
intentions  of  this  statute  are  carried  out  by  the 
consolidating  Act. 

994.  The  movement  in  1802  was  sanitary  as  well  as 
educational;  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  course  of 
sanitary  improvement,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of 
factory  legislation,  and  to  the  inquiries  into  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  that  subsequent 
legislation  for  the  health  of  towns  may  be  credited. 

99.5.  That  to  which  public  attention  was  first  called  in 
1802,  was  the  labour  in  cotton  and  woollen  factories  in 
which  more  than  20  persons  were  employed.  It  was 
not  until  power  was  employed  to  move  spinning  frames, 
and  afterwards  looms,  that  the  evils  of  excessive 
labour  became  so  painfully  evident.  Hence  legislation 
first  dealt  with  spinning  and  weaving  factories  moved 
by  power.  Then  with  other  cognate  occupations,  in 
which  steam  or  water  power  was  used, — print-works, 
bleachworks,  dyeworks,  and  lace  factories.  Next,  in 
1864,  to  certain  occupations  in  which  mechanical  power 
might  or  might  not  be  used ; and,  lastly,  by  the  Acts 
of  1867,  various  enumerated  trados  were  legislated  for 
as  factories,  and  all  others  as  workshops.*  These  later 
Acts,  embracing  within  their  far-extending  definitions 
nearly  every  trade  and  occupation  in  the  country,  were 
necessarily  incomplete  and  experimental.  Exceptions 
and  modifications  were  authorised  which  might  possibly 
be  requisite,  rather  than  upon  proof  that  they  were 
indispensable,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  last  of  these 
several  Acts  had  received  tho  Royal  Assent,  there  was 
a perfect  chaos  of  regulations — all  good  in  themselves 
when  enacted — all  having  a direct  purpose,  which 
most  of  the  trades  had  outlived,  and  which  required 
constant  care  and  consideration  to  prevent  an  applica- 
tion of  them  which  would  have  imperilled  that  impar- 
tiality and  that  uniformity  of  administration  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  secm-e  harmonious  and  cheerful 
co-operation. 

996.  It  was  assigned  to  a Royal  Commission,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  to  take  all  these  statutes 
under  review,  to  consider  them  various  enactments, 
modifications,  and  exceptions,  to  take  such  evidence  as 
they  thought  requisite,  and  then  to  submit  a proposi- 
tion for  bringing  into  harmony  the  incongruous  mass 
of  provisions  which  encumbered  the  statute  book.  The 
Commissioners  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  activity, 
and  took  evidence  upon  all  the  points  submitted  to 
them,  both  in  London  and  in  various  manufacturing 
localities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in 
February,  1876,  their  Report,  with  a volume  of 
evidence,  was  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Report 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  question  ; it  traced  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  course  of  legislation,  and  the  causes 
of  the  differences  of  regulations  in  different  trades ; it 
pointed  out  wherein  some  differences  might  cease,  and 
others  be  mitigated,  and,  by  a series  of  resolutions  laid 
down  the  groundwork  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  statutes. 

997.  The  groundwork  thus  laid  down  is,  in  its  main 
features,  the  groundwork  of  the  Act  of  1878.  That  Act 
deals  with  three  main  classes  of  works : — 

(a.)  Textile  factories. 

(5.)  Non-textile  factories. 

(c.)  Workshops. 

The  definition  of  a textile  factory  remains  the  same 
as  that  of  a “ factory  ” under  the  former  Acts,  viz.,  an 


* The  Act  flt  1861  was,  I lielicve,  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
rocommmendatious  contained  in  tho  First  Report  of  the  Children’s 
Employment  Commission,  1862. 


establishment  in  which  cotton,  wool,  and  certain'  other  [$ 
substances,  are  operated  upon  by  the  aid  of  steam  or 
water  power.  And  the  regulations  affecting  textile 
factories  continue  the  same  as  before  as  to  hours  of 
work  and  meals,  and  the  education  of  children,  lime- 
washing, holidays,  &c.  In  one  or  two  particulars, 
moreover,  the  precise  enactments  of  the  old  Factory 
Acts  have  been  varied  and  made  applicable  to  non- 
textilo  factories. 

The  term  “non-textile  factory”  is  applied  to  the 
occupations  expressly  included  in  tho  Acts  of  1864  and 
1867,  whether  using  power  or  not.  The  term  also  in- 
cludes all  unnamed  occupations,  in  which  power  is 
used.  This  definition  releases  from  the  special  factory 
regulations  all  such  occupations  in  which  no  “ power  ’’ 
was  used,  as  were  factories  under  the  Act  of  1867,  by 
reason  of  50  persons  being  employed.  The  works  which 
were  expressly  included  in  the  Acts  of  1864  and 
1867,  ana  are,  therefore,  non-textile  factories,  are  the 
following : — 

(a.)  Earthenware  works. 

(5.)  Lucifer  match  works. 

(c.)  Cartridge  works. 

(d.)  Percussion  caps  works. 

(e.)  Paper  staining  works. 

(/.)  Fustian  catting  works. 

([/.}  Blast  furnaces. 

(h.)  Copper  works. 

(i.)  Iron  mills. 

(j.)  Foundries. 

(1c.)  Machinery  works. 

(1.)  Metalworks. 

(to.)  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha  works. 

(n.)  Paper  mills. 

(o.)  Glass  works. 

(p.)  Tobacco  works. 

(q.)  Letter-press  printing  works. 

(r.)  Bookbinding  works. 

998.  AU  the  unnamed  occupations  in  which  no 
“ power  ” is  used  are  defined  to  be  workshops. 

999.  The  above  definitions  appear  to  mark  very 
clearly  the  course  of  factory  legislation.  The  first 
principle  was  that,  where  power  was  used,  and  where 
the  large  majority  of  persons  employed  were  women 
and  children,  labour  required  regulation,  sanitary 
conditions  demanded  supervision,  and  education  must 
be  made  compulsory.  What  are  now  called  the  textile 
factories  came  within  this  category. 

1000.  Then  other  occupations  camo  under  review,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  employed 
was  not  so  large  as  in  “ textile  factories,”  in  some  of 
which  the  labour  was  not  so  hard,  and,  in  others  of 
which  the  attention  and  strain  in  waiting  upon  the 
moving  power  was  not  so  continned  or  so  uninterrupted. 

In  these,  the  limits  of  the  hours  of  work  have  been 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  the  great  principles  of  sanitary 
conditions  and  education  of  the  young  are  as  rigidly 
enforced  as  in  textile  factories.  Such  are  the  non- 
textile factories. 

1001.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  Acts  to 
other  manufacturing  establishments.  These  were  those 
in  which  no  “ power  ” was  used,  and  which  arc  now 
called  workshops.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

(a.)  Workshops,  where  women,  young  persons  and 
children  are  employed. 

(6.)  Workshops  where  women  are  employed,  but  not 
young  persons  and  children. 

(e.)  Workshops  carried  on  in  a private  bonse,  room 
or  place,  in  which  the  only  persons  employed 
are  members  of  the  occupying  family. 

1002.  In  workshops  of  the  first  class  the  hours  of  work 
and  meals  and  education  are  as  strictly  provided  for  as 
in  factories,  but,  unless  circumstances  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  they  are  required,  registers  and 
certificates  of  fitness  are  not  compulsory. 

1003.  In  workshops  of  the  second  class  the  actual 
number  of  hours  of  work  and  meals  is  the  same  as  in 
non-textile  factories,  but  there  is  more  elasticity  of 
arrangement. 

1004.  In  workshops  of  the  third  class,  or  “ domestic 
workshops,”  as  they  arc  technically  called,  the  hours  of 
work  and  meals  for  children  arc  the  same  as  in  non- 
textilo  factories  but,  here  again,  there  is  more  elasticity 
of  arrangement,  and  the  employment  of  women  is 
quite  unrestricted. 

1005.  There  are  specially  exempted,  even  from  the 
regulations  applicable  to  “domestic  workshops,”  the 
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following  occupations,  when  carried  on  in  a dwelling 
house  by  the  family  dwelling  therein 
(®.)  Straw-plaiting. 

(6.)  Pillow-lace  making. 

(c.)  Glove-making. 

(d.)  Other  light  occupations  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  extend  the  exemption. 

1006.  Flax  scutch  mills,  moreover,  in  which  only 
women  are  employed,  and  employed  intermittently, 
and  for  not  more  than  six  mouths  in  the  year,  arc 
exempted  from  the  regulations  as  to  hours  of  labour  and 
meals,  while  any  handicraft  which  is  exercised  iu  a 
dwelling  house  by  the  indwelling  family  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  the  principal 
means  of  their  livelihood,  is  exempted  altogether. 


PART  I— WHAT  THE  LAW  IS. 

1007.  A factory  is  any  place  where  manufacturing 
processes  are  earned  on  by  the  aid  of  steam  or  water 
power,  or  other  mechanical  power,  and  any  place  where 
any  of  the  18  manufacturing  processes  enumerated 
above  (par.  997)  are  carried  on,  whether  “power”  is 
used  or  not. 

1008.  Every  other  place  where  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on  is  called  a workshop. 

1009.  Workshops  situated  in  private  houses,  rooms,  or 
places  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members 
of  the  same  family  dwelling  therein  are  called  domestic 
workshops. 

1010.  The  Factory  Acts  apply  to  factories  irrespec- 
tive of  the  class  oi  hands  employed,  and  workshops 
where  women,  young  persons,  or  children  are  employed. 

1011.  A woman  is  a female  person  over  the  age  of  18. 

1012.  A young  person  is  a male  or  female  person 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 

1013.  A child  is  a male  or  female  person  under  the 
ago  of  13. 

1014.  Children  of  the  age  of  13  can  become  young 
persons  on  passing  a certain  educational  standard,  as 
fixed  by  the  local  authorities,  provided  that  such 
standard  is  as  high  as  the  fourth  in  England  and 
Wales  and  the  fifth  in  Scotland. 

1015.  The  employment  of  children  under  13  is  con- 
ditional upon  the  passing  of  a lower  educational 
standard,  fixed  for  Scotland  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
the  third,  but  left  in  England  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  authorities. 

1016.  The  employment  of  children  under  11  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  is  altogether  prohibited. 

1017.  A child  or  young  person  may  not  bo  employed 
in  the  silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process, 
or  in  the  making  of  white  lead. 

1018.  A child  or  female  young  person  may  not  be 
employed  in  melting  or  annealing  glass. 

1019.  A female  nnder  16  may  not  be  employed  in 
brickmaking  or  saltmaking. 

1020.  A child  may  not  be  employed  in  dry  grinding 
in  the  metal  trades,  or  whore  lucifcr  match  dipping  is 
carried  on. 

1021.  Every  workshop  is  to  be  kept  in  a cleanly  state, 
free  from  effluvia,  Ac.,  to  be  well  ventilated,  and  not 
overcrowded. 

1022.  The  administration  of  this  provision  is  vested  in 
the  local  sanitary  authorities. 

1023.  If  an  inspector  under  the  Factory  Acts  obseiwe 
a “nuisance”  in  a workshop,  remediable  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  or  in  a factory,  remediable  under 
the  law  relating  to  health,  but  not  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  ho  must  report  the  matter  to  the  local  sanitary 
authority  instead  of  dealing  with  it  himself. 

1024.  The  administration  of  all  the  succeeding  pro- 

visions is  vested  in  the  inspectors  under  the  Factorv 
Acts.  J 

1025.  Every  factory  is  to  be  kept  in  a cleanly  state, 
free  from  offluvia,  &c.,  to  be  well  ventilated,  and  not 
overcrowded. 

1020.  The  inside  of  every  factory  is  to  be  washed  once 
m 14  months  with  lime,  or  painted  in  oil  or  varnished 
once  in  seven  years,  and  washed  once  in  14  months 
with  hot  water  and  soap. 

1027.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  exempt  from  the 
abovo  provision  any  class  of  factory,  or  part  thereof, 
not^eciuiring  ^ ^0l  ^ie  Pl,1'P°se  of  cleanliness. 

1028.  Bakehouses  axe  to  be  washed  with  lime  once  in 
soap™0™18'  °r'  ^ Pa*nte<*  'n  °>k  with  hot  water  and 

1029.  A child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be 
employed  in  wet  spinning,  unless  means  are  taken 


to  prevent  their  being  wetted,  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam. 

1030.  Where  dust  is  generated  by  grinding,  glazing, 
or  polishing  in  a factory  or  workshop,  a fan  shall  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  dust. 

1031.  Every  hoist,  teagle,  steam  engine  or  water 
wheel,  and  all  mill-gearing  and  dangerous  machinery 
is  to  be  securely  fenced. 

1032.  Tho  employment  of  a child  in  cleaning 
machinery  in  motion,  and  of  a child,  young  person  or 
woman  in  cleaning  mill-gearing  in  motion,  is  prohibited. 

1033.  The  employment  of  any  child,  young  person,  or 
woman  between  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of  a self- 
acting machine  is  forbidden. 

1034.  Hotice  of  all  fatal  accidents  in  factories  or  work- 
shops must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  to  the  certifying 
surgeon. 

1035.  Notice  of  all  accidents  in  factories  caused  by 
machinery  moved  by  power,  and  being  of  a sufficiently 
serious  nature  to  prevent  the  injured  person  returning 
to  work  for  at  least  five  hoars  on  any  day  during  the 
next  three  days  after  the  accident,  must  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  and  certifying  surgeon. 

1036.  Notice  of  all  accidents  in  factories  or  workshops 
caused  by  an  unfenced  vat  or  pan,  and  being  of  a 
sufficiently  serious  nature  to  prevent  tbe  injured  person 
returning  to  his  work  for  at  least  five  hours  on  any 
day  during  tho  next;  three  days  after  the  accident,  must 
be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  certifying  surgeon. 

1037.  The  certifying  surgeon  must  make  a report  to 
the  inspector.of  the  nature  of  the  injuries  sustained  in 
such  cases. 

1038.  If  any  person  suffer  bodily  injury  from  neglect 
of  fence,  the  occupier  of  tbe  factory  or  workshop  is  liable 
to  a penalty  of  100Z,,  which  may  bo  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  injured  person. 

1039.  Sufficient  means  of  escape  from  fire  must  be 
provided  in  every  factory. 

1040.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  special  rules 
to  be  adopted  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where  the 
incidents  of  employment  are  specially  dangerous. 

1041.  Except  as  respects  young  persons  in  paper  mills, 
no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be  employed  in 
a factory  or  workshop  on  Sunday ; but,  if  the  occupier 
be  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  close  his  factory  on 
Saturday,  both  before  and  after  sunset,  he  may  employ 
any  Jewish  young  persons  and  women  on  Sunday  as  if 
Sunday  were  Saturday. 

1042.  Women,  young  persons  and  children  may  be 
employed  only  during  the  statutory  periods  of  employ- 
ments. 


1043.  For  women  and  young  persons,  the  statutory 
period  of  employment  in  factories  and  workshops  is 
ordinarily  either  between  6 a.m.  and  6‘  p.m.  or  between 
7 a.m.  and  7 p.m.  including  the  statutory  meal  hours 
mentioned  below  (par.  1056  el  seq.) 

1044.  For  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  tho 
works  named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  L,  the  period  of  em- 
ployment may  be  between  8 a.m.  and  8 p.m. 

1045.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  add  other  establish- 
ments to  those  enumerated  in  the  Schedule. 


if  not  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  al 
manufacturing  processes  in  textile  factories  must  cease 
at  1 p.m.  and  all  other  work  at  1.30  p.m. 

1047.  On  Saturday,  if  work  commences  at  6 a.m.,  anc 
if  less  than  one  hour  be  given  for  meals,  all  manu 
factoring  processes  in  textile  factories  must  cease  at 
12.30  p.m.  and  all  other  work  at  1 p.m. 

1048.  On  Saturday,  if  work  commences  at  7 p.m.,  al 
manufacturing  processes  iu  textile  factories  must  cease 
at  1.30  p.m.  and  all  other  processes  at  2 p.m. 

1049.  On  Saturday,  all  work  in  non-textile  factories  ir 
workshops  must  cease  at  2 p.m.  in  all  cases,  with  the 
following  exceptions. 

1050.  When  the  period  of  employment  is  between 
8 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  or  between  9 a.m.  and  9 p.m.,  work 
in  11011-textile  factories  and  workshops  may  continue  on 
Saturday  until  4 p.m. 

1051.  Whcu  working  in  day  and  night  shifts,  male 
young  persons  maybe  employed  in  non -textile  factories 
and  in  workshops  on  Saturday  for  the  samo  period  as 
on  other  days  of  the  week. 


1052.  In  Turkey  red  dye  works,  work  may  continue 
on  Saturday  until  4.30  p.m. 


1053.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  under  certain 
circumstances  to  permit  another  half-holiday  for  Satur- 
day in  the  case  of  non-textile  factories  and  workshops. 


[5  1029.] 
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1054.  Where  the  hours  of  work  have  not  exceeded 
eight  in  any  one  week,  they  may  bo  extended  to  oight 
hours  on  Saturday  in  a non- textile  factory  or  workshop. 

1055.  If  the  occupier  of  a factory  or  workshop  be  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  close  his  establishment  on 
Saturday  until  sunset,  he  may  employ  young  persons 
and  women,  bub  not  children,  between  sunset  and 
9 p.m.  on  that  day. 

1056.  All  young  persons  and  women  employed  in  tex- 
tile factories  must  be  given  two  hours  for  meals  during 
the  period  of  employment  on  ordinary  days,  and  at  least 
one  of  these  hours  must  be  given  before  3 p.m. 

1057.  All  young  persons  and  women  employedin  non- 
textile factories  and  in  workshops  mu3t  be  given  one 
hour  and  a half  for  meals  during  the  period  of 
employment,  and  at  least  one  hour  before  3 p.m. 

1058.  No  young  persons  or  women  may  be  employed 
in  a textile  factory  for  more  than  4£  hours,  or  in  a 
non-textile  factory  or  a workshop  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  an  interval  of  half-an-hour,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  establishments  named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  7, 
of  the  Act  of  1878,  and  those  placed  in  the  same 
category  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1059.  In  all  factories,  other  than  those  named  in 
Schedule  3,  Part  2,  of  the  Act  of  1878,  all  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  are  to  have  their  meal -times 
at  the  same  periods  of  the  day. 

1060.  In  all  factories  other  than  those  named  in  the 
said  part  of  the  said  Schedule,  a child,  young  person, 
or  woman  shall  not  remain  in  any  room  where  a 
manufacturing  process  is  being  carried  on,  or  be 
employed  during  a meal-time. 

1061.  Meals  are  not  to  bo  taken  in  certain  parts  of 
glassworks,  lucifer  match  works,  and  earthenware 
works. 

1062.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  prohibit 
meals  being  taken  in  places  injurious  to  health. 

1063.  Children  may  be  employed  in  factories  or  work- 
shops only  in  morning  and  afternoon  shifts,  or  in 
alternate  whole  day  shifts. 

1064.  Otherwise,  the  ordinary  period  of  employment 
for  children  coincides  with  that  of  young  persons  and 
women. 

1065.  But  in  no  case  may  a child  be  employed  after 
8 p.m. 

1066.  If  children  are  employed  in  morning  and  after- 
noon shifts,  the  morning  set  must  cease  work  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dinner  hour  or  1 p.m.,  whichever 
is  the  earliest,  and  the  afternoon  set  may  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  dinner  hour  or  at  1 p.m.,  whichever  is 
earliest. 

1067.  In  non-textile  factories  and  workshops,  if 
children  are  employed  in  morning  and  afternoon 
shifts,  the  morning  shift  must  end  and  the  afternoon 
shift  may  begin  at  the  same  times  on  Saturdays  as  on 
other  days. 

1068.  In  textile  factories  a child  may  not  be  employed 
on  Saturday  in  two  successive  weeks,  nor  on  Saturday 
in  any  week,  if  on  any  other  day  in  the  week  he  has 
worked  more  than  five  hours  and  a half. 

1069.  In  non -textile  factories  and  in  workshops  a 
child  may  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  weeks  in 
a morning  shift,  or  in  two  successive  weeks  in  an 
afternoon  shift. 

1070.  Children  employed  in  alternate  whole  day  shifts 
may  work  as  young  persons,  but  they  must  always 
have  at  least  two  hours  for  meals,  must  not  work 
on  two  successive  days,  or  on  the  same  days  in  two 
successive  weeks. 

1071.  No  child  may  be  employed  for  more  than  four- 
and-a-half  hours  in  textile  factories  not  mentioned  in 
Schedule  3,  Part  2,  or  five  hours  in  the  textile  factories 
mentioned  in  that  Schedule,  or  in  non-textile  factories 
and  in  workshops,  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour. 

1072.  Every  child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed 
in  a factory  or  workshop  shall  bo  allowed  the  following 
holidays: — Christmas  Day,  and  either  Good  Friday, 
or  the  next  public  holiday  under  the  Holidays’  Exten- 
sion Act,  1875 ; but,  in  Scotland,  other  days  may  be 
substituted  for  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and, 
in  Ireland,  the  17th  of  March  or  Easter  Tuesday  may 
be  substituted  for  Good  Friday. 

1073.  In  a factory  or  workshop  where  both  employer 
and  employed  are  all  Jews,  any  two  Bank  Holidays 
may  be  substituted  for  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday. 

1074.  In  addition  to  these  whole  holidays,  during  no 

Sort  of  which  may  children,  young  persons  and  women 
e employed,  there  must  be  eight  half-holidays,  or  four 
extra  whole  holidays,  of  which  one-half  must  be  given 
between  March  15th  and  October  1st. 


1075.  A half  holiday  shall  comprise  one  half  of  the 
period  of  employment  on  some  other  day  than 
Saturday. 

• 1076.  Notice  of  holidays  must  be  fixed  up  in  the 
factories  and  workshops. 

1077.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  to  permit 
the  holidays  under  certain  conditions  to  be  given  to 
different  sets  on  different  days. 

1078.  Male  young  persons  working  in  day  and  night 
shifts  need  not  have  the  eight  half-holidays. 

1079.  The  parent  of  every  child  employed  in  a factory 
or  workshop  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a recog- 
nised efficient  school  for  one  school  attendance  on  each 
day  of  every  week  during  any  part  of  which  he  may  be 
employed. 

1080.  A child  employed  on  alternate  days  must  attend 
school  for  two  school  attendances  on  each  alternate 
day. 

1081.  Attendance  at  school  must  be  made  between 
8 p.m.  and  6 p.m. 

1082.  A child  is  not  required  to  attend  schools  on 
Saturdays,  or  on  any  holiday  or  half-holiday  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act. 

1083.  When  there  is  not  a certified  efficient  school 
within  2 miles  of  the  child’s  residence,  the  child 
may  attend  some  other  school,  temporarily  approved 
by  an  inspector. 

1 084.  A child  who  has  failed  to  attend  school  regularly 
cannot  be  employed  the  following  week,  unless  the 
deficient  attendances  be  made  up. 

1085.  The  occupier  shall  procure  certificates  from  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  school  attendances  of  the  children 
employed  in  his  factory  or  workshop,  and  keep  such 
certificates  for  two  months,  and  produce  the  samo  to 
the  inspector. 

1086.  The  school  managers  may  apply  in  writing  to  the 
said  occupier  to  pay  the  school  fees,  not  exceeding  3d. 
per  week,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  wages  of  a child,  which 
the  occupier  may  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  child. 

1087.  When  a child  of  thirteen  has  obtained  a certifi- 
cate of  proficiency,  either  of  having  passed  the  pre- 
scribed standard,  or  of  having  attended  school  the 
prescribed  number  of  attendances,  he  is  deemed  to  be  a 
young  person. 

1088.  A person  under  16  shall  not  be  employed  in 
a factory  for  more  than  seven,  or,  if  the  certifying 
surgeon  resides  more  than  three  miles  from  the  factory, 
13  working  days,  unless  the  occupier  has  obtained  a 
certificate  in  the  prescribed  form,  of  the  fitness  of  such 
person  for  employment. 

1089.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  similar 
certificates  to  be  obtained  in  workshops. 

1090.  The  occupier  of  a workshop  may  require  the 
certifying  surgeon  to  grant  certificates  as  if  his 
workshop  were  a factory. 

1091.  A certificate  of  fitness  shall  not  be  given  unless 
a certificate  of  birth  bo  produced,  or  other  proof  of  real 
age. 

1092.  When  an  inspector  considers  any  person  under 
16  unfit  to  work  in  a factory,  he  may  give  notice 
to  the  occupier’s,  and  the  person  shall  not  bo  employed 
more  than  seven  days,  unless  pronounced  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  to  be  fit  for  work. 

1093.  An  inspector  may  annul  a certificate  of  a cer- 
tifying surgeon,  if  the  certificate  of  the  age  of  the 
person  named  therein  was  not  produced. 

1094.  When  a child  becomes  a young  person,  a fresh 
certificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained. 

1095.  A certificate  of  fitness  shall  be  granted  only  on 
personal  examination. 

1096.  The  same  certificate  of  fitness  may  be  valid  for 
all  the  factories  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  occupier 
in  the  district  of  the  same  certifying  surgeon. 

1097.  A certifying  surgeon  shall  examine  persons  only 
at  the  factory  where  such  persons  are  employed,  unless 
the  number  of  children  and.  young  persons  is  less  than 
five,  or  unless  specially  allowed  by  an  inspector. 

1098.  The  certifying  surgeons  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  inspectors. 

1099.  The  occupier  shall  pay  the  certifying  surgeon 
according  to  a specified  scale  of  fees. 

1100.  Where  there  is  no  certifying  surgeon  within 
3 miles,  the  poor  law  medical  officer  shall  act  as 
such. 

1101.  Male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  may 
be  employed  in  lace  factories  between  4a.m.  and  10 p.m. 
under  certain  conditions. 

1102.  Male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  in  bakehouses  between  5 a.m.  and  9 p.m. 
under  certain  conditions. 


4 D 3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  U03.]  1103.  If  the  occupier  of  a factory  or  workshop  bo  of 

the  Jewish  religion,  and  keep  his  factory  closed  on 
Saturday,  both  before  and  after  sunset,  he  may  employ 
the  young  persons  and  women  one  extra  hour  on  every 
other  week  day,  but  not  before  6 a.m.  or  after  9 p.m. 

1104.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  the 
employment  of  young  persons  and  women  to  recover 
lost  time  in  water  mills,  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per 
day,  for  not  exceeding  96  days  in  ease  of  drought,  and 
not  exceeding  18  days  in  case  of  flood. 

1105.  Where  cleanliness,  &c.,  is  deficient  the  Secretary 
of  State  may,  by  order,  direct  the  adoption  of  special 
means  as  a condition  of  the  exceptional  employment 
in  any  factory  or  workshop. 

1106.  Where  an  exception  has  been  authorised,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  injurious  to  health,  the  Secretary  cf 
State  may,  by  order,  rescind  such  authorisation. 

1107.  Young  persons  and  women  may  be  employed 
for  14  hours,  including  two  hours  for  meals,  between 
6 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  or  between  8 a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  in  the 
works  named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  3,  for  not  more  than 
live  day3  in  a week,  and  48  in  a year,  and  in  the  works 
named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  5,  for  96  days  in  a year. 

1108.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  to  extend 
these  provisions  to  other  factories  and  workshops 
under  certain  conditions. 

1109.  If  a process  be  incomplete  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  employment  in  the  works  named  in  Schedule  3, 
Part  4,  children,  young  persons,  and  women  may  be 
employed  for  30  minutes  beyond  the  period  of  employ- 
ment, provided  that  the  hours  of  work  do  not  exceed 
the  hours  of  work  allowed  by  law. 

1110.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  to  extend 
these  provisions  under  certain  conditions. 

1111.  Young  persons  and  women  may  be  employed,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  damage  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  in  Turkey -red  dyeing, and  from  atmospheric 
influence  in  open  air  bleaching. 

1112.  Male  young  persons  may  be  employed  on  day 
and  night  shifts  in  the  factories  named  in  Schedule  3, 
Part  6. 

1113.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  to  permit 
the  employment  of  male  young  persons  under  16  yearB 
of  age,  in  night  shifts. 

1114.  Male  youngpersons  of  16  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  at  night  m any  printing  office  in  which  the 
process  of  printing  newspapers  is  carried  on,  on  not 
more  than  two  nights  in  a week. 

1115.  Male  young  persons  may  be  employed  in  glass 
works  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  works 
under  certain  conditions. 

1116.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  the  em- 
ployment of  male  young  persons  ot'  16  years  of  age  as 
adult  males  in  bakehouses. 

1117.  There  are  to  be  bung  up  in  every  factory  and 
workshop  notices  of  the  times  of  work  and  meals,  an 
abstract  of  the  Act,  and  the  names  of  inspectors  and 
certifying  surgeons.  Also,  a clock  by  which  the  hours 
of  work  are  regulated. 

1118.  Notices  of  special ^exceptions  arc  to  be  hung  up, 
and  overtime  worked  under  a special  exception  is  to  be 
entered  in  a register. 

1119.  A register  of  young  persons  under  16  years  of 
age  is  to  be  kept  in  every  factory,  with  details  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  extracts 
from  this  register  are  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  when 
required. 

1120.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  similar 
registers  to  be  kept  in  workshops. 

1121.  The  hours  of  work  are  to  bo  regulated  by  a 
public  clock  in  all  factories  and  workshops. 

1122.  Any  person  found  in  a factory  while  machinery 
is  iii  motion,  or  while  a manufacturing  process  is 
carried  on,  is  deemed  to  be  employed  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

1123.  The  occupier  of  every  newly  opened  factory  or 
workshop  is  to  send  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  inspector 
within  a month. 

. 1124.  Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  are  autho- 
rised to  examine  all  instruments  used  for  checking 
wages,  <fec. , in  factories  and  workshops. 

1125.  The  following  are  the  special  provisions  govern- 
ing workshops  conducted  on  tho  system  of  not  em- 
ploying children  and  young  persons (a.)  Tho  period 
of  employment  shall  bo  for  a specified  period  of  12 
hours,  between  6 a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  eight  hours 
between  0 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  on  Saturdays.  (6.)  There 
shall  be  allowed  to  each  woman  for  meals  and  absence 
from  work,  one  hour  and  a half  between  such  periods 
of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  when  any  interval 
not  less  than  half  an  hour  shall  suffice. 


1126.  The  only  regulations  which  apply  to  domestic  C§  1126.] 
workshops  are  the  following : — 

(a.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a young  person 
shall  be  between  6 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  on  ordinary 
days,  and  on  Saturdays  between  6 a.m.  and 
4 p.m. 

(5.)  There  shall  he  allowed  to  each  young  person 
between  such  periods  of  employment,  four 
hours  and  a half,  except  on  Saturday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  two  hours  and  a half. 

(c.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a child  shall  bo 
between  6 a.m.  and  1 p.m.  or  between  1 p.m. 
and  8 p.m.,  or  4 p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

(d.)  A child  shall  be  employed  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  chaugmg  every  week. 

(e.)  The  parent  of  a child  must  cause  bis  child  to 
attend  sobool. 

(/.)  A child  shall  attend  school  daily  for  one  school 
attendance. 

(g.)  A child  shall  not  he  employed  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour. 

(7i.)  No  child  or  young  persons  shall  work  on 
Sunday. 

(i.)  No  overtime  shall  on  any  account  be  worked. 

1127.  The  enactments  respecting  inspection,  legal 
proceedings,  fines,  definition  of  terms,  &c.,  apply  both 
to  workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing 
young  persons  and  children,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  the  fines,  to  domestic 
workshops. 

1128.  The  labour  of  women  in  domestic  workshops  is 
unrestricted. 

1129.  In  flax  scutch  mills,  in  which  women  only  are 
employed  intermittently,  and  for  not  more  than  six 
months  in  the  conrse  of  the  year,  their  labour  is 
entirely  unrestricted,  but  the  mills  are  subject  to  the 
sanitary  regulations,  and  those  relating  to  the  fencing 
of  machinery,  &c. 

1130.  The  occupations  of  straw-plaiting,  pillow-lace 
making,  glove-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  light 
articles,  where  the  labour  is  exercised  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  does  not  furnish  the  principal  means  of 
living  to  the  family  exercising  them  in  a private  house, 
are  entirely  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts. 


PART  II.— HOW  THE  LAW 
WORKS. 

1131.  Most  of  the  evidence  dealing  with  the  general 
operation  of  the  Factory  Acts  was  given  before  the 
witnesses  had  experienced  the  effect  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  Act  of  1891.  Tho  following  precis  of  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Inspector  for 
1892  may,  therefore,  prove  of  interest. 

1132.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891  established  an 
important  division  of  duties  in  connexion  with  work- 
shop inspection.  To  tho  local  authority  has  now  been 
delegated  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  in 
all  workshops,  and  though  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  advantages  which  would  arise 
from  harmonious  working  between  the  factory  in- 
spectors and  the  local  authorities,  such  co-operation  is 
very  for  from  being  universal. 

1133.  Until  recently,  the  inadequate  number  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  hindered  an  effective  enforcement 
of  the  law,  but  the  addition  of  inspectors’  assistants 
promises  to  make  a material  improvement  in  this 
respect,  especially  in  the  metropolis. 

1134.  With  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  insertion  of  the 
words  “ dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  ” in  section 
five,  sub-section  three,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  amendments  in  the  1891  Act,  the  benefit  of 
which  to  the  operatives  is  very  great. 

1135-  The  enactment  requiring  the  notice  as  to  over- 
time to  be  hung  up  in  the  workroom  has  been  a most 
useful  check  on  illegal  overtime,  as  it  enables  tho 
workpeople  to  see  for  themselves  bow  many  days  have 
been  reported  to  the  inspector  of  factories. 

1136.  The  order  for  lists  of  out-workers  to  be  kept  by 
the  occupiers  of  factories  or  workshops  in  various 
occupations  has  been  readily  complied  with ; but  ware- 
housemen or  others  who  only  give  out  the  materials, 
but  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufacture  on  their 
premises  not  being  included,  loaves  a gap  which  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  in  future  legislation.  These 
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[§  lists.]  lists,  moreover,  should  be  specially  useful  to  the 
sanitary  authorities. 

1137.  Mr.  T.  Birtwistle  has  been  appointed  to  ad- 
minister section  24  of  the  Act  of  1891,  which  requires 
particulars  to  be  supplied  to  the  worker  in  cases  of 
payment  by  the  piece,  and  his  reports  show  that  there 
has  been  a general  compliance  with  the  requirement, 
which  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  operatives. 

1138.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889. 

1139.  There  is  a very  general  demand  for  the.  effective 
registration  of  all  workshops,  and  the  present  regula- 
tions do  not  appeal-  to  meet  the  case.  The  A ct  of  1891, 
which  by  section  26  requires  a notice  of  the  opening 
of  every  workshop,  as  well  as  of  every  factory,  to  be 
sent  to  an  inspector,  was  a great  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  Chief  Inspector  does  not  think  it 
will  accomplish  the  object  in  view  without  a system  of 
certificates  or  licenses  granted  by  the  local  authorities. 
Recommendations  for  better  registration  come  from 
all  quarters,  trade  unions,  masters’  associations,  and 
inspectors  all  agreeing  with  the  following  remarks  in 
paragraph  9 of  Lord  Dunraven’s  draft  report: — “In 
“ times  of  great  pressure  of  work,  houses  of  con- 
“ siderable  eminence  seem  to  be  occasionally  driven 
“ to  the  employment  of  sweaters.  In  compulsory 
“ registration  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  sanitai-y 
“ regulations  can  alone  be  found  the  means  of 
“ effectually  coping  with  an  evil  which  may  at  any 
“ time  set  an  epidemic  raging  in  the  heart  of  London 
“ or  one  oi  our  great  towns.” 

1140.  Compulsory  registration  of  new  workshops  is 
now  part  of  the  law,  but  the  Chief  Inspector  thinks  that 
tho  main  points  aimed  at  would  he  better  secured  by  a 
provision  requiring  all  workshops  to  be  licensed  or 
certificated.  The  granting  of  such  certificates,  he 
considers,  could  be  easily  carried  out  by  the  appointment 
of  a registrar  by  every  local  authority. 

1141.  In  fact,  tho  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  That  tho  occupiers  of  workshops  should  be 
required  to  obtain  a certificate  or  license  from  a 
registrar  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority, 
for  which  they  should  pay  a small  fee. 

2nd.  That,  within  three  months  from  the  granting 
of  tho  certificate,  the  workshops  should  be  visited 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  license  signed 
by  him  to  show  the  date  of  his  visit. 

3rd.  That  if  the  workshop  should  be  found  not  to  be 
in  snch  a sanitary  condition  as  is  required  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
should  be  empowered  to  take  proceedings  at 
once  against  the  owner  of  the  property. 

4th.  That  not  only  occupiers  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, but  all  contractors  and  shopkeepers  who 
employ  out-workers  should  keep  lists  of  such 
out-workers,  and  he  only  permitted  to  employ 
those  who  occupy  licensed  factories  or  workshops. 
If  tho  name  of  any  out-worker  be  omitted  from 
the  list,  or  if  any  person  be  employed  as  an 
, out-worker  whose  workplace  is  unlicensed,  the 

employer  of  such  out-worker  should  be  liable 
to  a substantial  penalty. 

5th.  That  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  local  authority 
should  report  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
such  places  as  employ  females,  young  persons, 
or  children,  whose  hours  of  labour  are  restricted 
by  tbe  Factory  Acts,  and  that  lists  of  such  places 
only  should  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty’s  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories,  Home  Office. 

1142.  The  Chief  Inspector’s  report  concludes  as 
follows: — “Public  opinion  has  become,  and  is  becoming 
“ growingly  sensitive  to  the  evils  against  which  State 

A “ inspection  is  aimed,  and  proportionately  vigilant  and 

“ exacting  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked. 
“ It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  present  staff  of 
“ inspectors  of  factories  to  visit  the  lower  class 
“ of  workshops  and  trace  the  out- workers.  With 
‘ ‘ proper  supervision  a lower  class  of  officers  would  be 
“ sufficient  to  fulfil  the  duties,  which  are  now  left 
“ to  the  Factory  Department,  since  the  sanitation 
“ of  all  workshops  has  been  transferred  to  tbe  local 
“ authorities.” 

1143.  “ The  arrangements  ” recently  “ made  for  the 
“ appointment  of  such  a class  of  inspectors  in 
“ London,  who  will  be  under  the  superintendence 
“ of  Mr.  Lalceman,  and  who  will  examine  the  lists  of 
“ ont-workers  and  visit  where  necessary,  will,  I believe, 
“ meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  so  far  as  London 
“ is  concerned,  and  I hope  in  my  next  report,  that 


“ I shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  results  justify  the  [§  11*3.] 
“ system  being  carried  further  than  in  London  and 
“ Glasgow,  to  which  centres  the  work  is  at  present 
“ to  be  mainly  confined.” 

1144.  “ The  proposed  appointment  of  two  women 
“ inspectors,  one  in  London  and  one  in  Glasgow,  who 
“ are  to  be  peripatetic,  will  enable  me  to  send  a female 
“ inspector  to  make  special  inquiries  amongst  female 
“ operatives,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 

“ it  may  he  considered  desirable,  and  I hope  good 
“ results  will  follow  from  the  change.” 

1145.  “ It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be 
“ recognised  permanent  public  offices  in  the  principal 
“ centres  of  industry.  The  exhibition  of  notices  at 
“ the  post  office  and  police  stations,  the  publication 
“ of  orders  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  and,  above 
“ all,  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  public  press  have 
“ contributed  to  greater  publicity,  and  the  establish. 

“ ment  of  the  proposed  offices,  in  different  centres  for 
“ Her  Majesty’s  Superintending  Inspectors,  will  aid  in 
“ making  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  sources 
“ whence  information  can  be  obtained  more  generally 

known. 

1146.  “ The  increase  of  the  population,  especially  in 
“ the  large  centres  of  industry,  naturally  leads  to  a 
“ proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  factories 
“ and  workshops,  and  tho  staff  which  was  able  to  some 
“ extent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smaller 
“ number  is  insufficient  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
“ increased  demands  made  upon  it ; consequently,  to 
“ enable  tbe  department  properly  to  fulfil  its  duties, 

“ it  will  be  needful  to  make  from  time  to  time  an 
“ addition  to  the  number  of  inspectors.  Tho  addition 
“ to  the  staff  made  during  the  year  have  strengthened 
“ the  department,  but  I think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
“ add  to  the  number  of  assistants  who  would  aid 
“ Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Factories  iu  clerical  work 
“ (which  now  occupies  too  much  of  their  time)  as  well 
“ as  in  the  general  visitation  of  theworkshops,  including 
“ those  of  the  out-workers.” 


PAKT  III.  — WHAT  THE  LAW 
OUGHT  TO  BE  IF  THE  OPINION 
OP  THE  WITNESSES. 

1147.  Both  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  men’s 
representatives  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  the  factory  inspectors  should  have  the  same  power 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  as 
they  possess  iu  regard  to  that  of  factories. 

1148.  The  representatives  of  the  textile  workers 
desired  the  use  of  shuttle  guards  to  ho  enforced,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Arnold  Forster,  representing  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  a protection  which  the  workpeople  might  justly 
demand. 

1149.  Several  witnesses  desired  the  hours  within 
which  machinery  should  be  stopped  aud  cleaned  to  be 
specified  in  the  text  of  the  Act. 

1150.  The  representatives  of  the  Sheffield  Federated 
Trades’  Council  wished  to  re-enact  section  3 of  the 
Act  of  1878,  repealed  in  1891,  relating  to  the  use 
of  faulty  grindstones,  but  without  the  seven  days’  notice 
proviso. 

1151.  The  same  witnesses  desired  the  inspectors  to 

have  power  to  deal  with  the  fauity  construction  of 
workshops.  _ , , , 

1152.  The  representatives  of  the  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders’  Society  desired  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  factory  inspectors  to  be  extended  to  all  spars  and 
planks.nsed  in  the  construction  of  staging,  and  to  all 
ropes  and  chains  npon  which  staging  is  suspended. 

1153.  Tho  representatives  of  the  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders’  Society  wished  all  users  of  boilers 
to  be  obliged  to  have  them  inspected  by  certificated 
boilermakers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

1154.  Several  witnesses  desired  Union  officials  to  be 
given  independent  legal  standing  at  inquests. 

1155.  It  was  also  proposed  to  give  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  attending  inquests 
and  examining  witnesses,  either  personally  or  by 
counsel,  the  further  right,  at  present  conferred  only 
upon  a majority  of  the  fellow  workmen,  of  appointing 
Union  officials,  instead  of  solicitors,  to  represent 

4 D 4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§  1156.]  1156.  Some  witnesses,  moreover,  desired  to  confine 

the  composition  of  coroners’  juries  to  persons  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  which  the  fatal  acoident 
occurred. 

1157.  All  the  Scotch  Trade  Union  representatives 
wished  to  render  unnecessary  the  fifth  sub-section  of 
section  33  of  the  Act  of  1891  by  a complete  assimilation 
of  Scotch  to  English  law  on  the  subject  of  inquests  into 
the  causes  of  fatal  accidents. 

1158.  Several  of  the  representatives  of  the  textile 
workers  wished  to  enforce  the  issue  to  weavers  of 
cards  containing  full  particulars  as  to  their  rate  of 
payment. 

1159.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  considered 
the  law.  on  the  point  to  he  too  strict  already,  and 
desired  it  to  be  made  more  elastic. 

1160.  A large  number  of  witnesses,  especially  from 
the  nail-making  and  other  similar  industries,  desired 
to  compel  employers  to  find  accommodation  for  all 
their  workpeople  instead  of  sending  work  to  domestic 
workshops. 

1161.  Some  witnesses,  however,  would  prefer  to 
bring  every  place  where  more  than  one  person  worked, 
even  if  no  wages  passed,  under  the  definition  of  a 
woi’kshop  proper. 

1162.  Mr.  0.  Booth  proposed  to  make  owners  of 
houses  used  for  industrial  purposes  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  the  Factory  Acts  on  the  part  of  their 
tenants. 

1163.  Mr.  Sidney  "Webb  further  proposed  to  make 
every  giver-out  of  work  responsible  for  the  observance 
of  the  Factory  Acts  in  whatever  place  he  allowed  the 
work  to  be  done. 

1164.  The  employers  wished  a similar  latitude  to  be 
allowed  for  steaming  in  factories  under  the  Cotton 
Cloth  Factories  Act  as  for  overtime. 

1165.  The  representatives  of  the  red-lead  workers 
wished  the  Act  of  1883,  relating  to  white-lead  factories 
to  apply  to  their  industry  also. 

1166.  The  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Bakers  proposed — 

(a.)  To  prohibit  underground  bakeries. 

(b.)  To  cause  all  bakeries  to  he  registered. 

(c.)  To  cause  all  bakeries  to  be  built  insido  of  white 
glazed  brick. 

1167.  A large  number  of  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  J. ' 
Bignold,  the  Factory  Inspector  for  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
wished  overtime  to  be  abolished  unconditionally. 

1168.  Several  of  the  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  greater  elasticity  in  the  law  relating  to  this 
matter,  and  this  opinion  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  J. 
Henderson,  the  Superintending  Inspector  for  Scotland 
and- the  North  of  England. 

1169.  Some  of  the  Trade  Union  representatives  were 
in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  proposals : — 

(a.)  To  make  the  medical  examination  of  factory 
children  periodical. 

(b.)  To  let  one  registration  and  one  certificate  hold 
good  permanently. 

(e.)  To  require  medical  certificates  in  workshops  as 
well  as  in  factories. 

(d.)  To  make  the  certifying  surgeons  as  thoroughly 
independent  of  the  millowners  as  the 
inspectors. 

(o’.)  To  appoint  a medical  inspector  to  judge  whether 
women  are  capable  of  performing  the  tasks 
•allotted  to  them  without  physical  injury. 

1170.  A large  number  of  witnesses,  notably  Dr. 
Tafcham,  a medical  officer  of  health,  wished  the  period 
during  which  young  mothers  are  excluded  from 
factories,  to  be  extended,  and  a similar  period  of 
exclusion  to  be  specified  before,  as  well  as  after 
confinement. 


1171.  The  Nail  makers’  Trade  Unions  desired  female  [§U71.] 
nailmakers  to  be  forbidden  to  point  nails  larger  than 

half  an  inch. 

1172.  Mr.  Shortt  and  Mr.  Tees,  representing  the 
barmen,  desired  to  bring  public-houses  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  prohibit  the  employment  of 
barmaids. 

1173.  The  tailors’  representatives  wished  employers  to 
be  compelled  to  provide  separate  rooms  for  male  and 
female  workers  in  the  trade. 

1174.  The  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  desired  the  definition  of  “ young 
person  ” to  apply  to  all  persons  under  the  age  of  21. 

1175.  Several  proposals  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  were  made  by  Trade  Union,  school  teachers’ 
and  employers’  representatives,  as  their  respective 
interests  required.  They  were  as  follows : — 

(a.)  To  raise  the  age  of  half-timers  to  12. 

(6.)  To  raise  the  age  of  half-timers  to  13,  and  so  to 
abolish  the  half-time  system. 

(c.)  To  fix  an  educational  standard  instead  of  an  age 
as  the  qualification  for  half-time  work. 

(d.)  To  let  such  standard  be  the  fourth. 

(e.)  To  let  ago  and  attendances  be  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  half-time  work,  and  to  let  such 
attendances  be  the  aggregate  for  a school 
career  instead  of  so  many  per  annum. 

(/.)  To  make  the  methods  by  which  half-timers 
attend  school  more  uniform. 

(a.)  To  provide  separate  schools  for  half-timers. 

(h.)  To  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
13  before  8.0  a.m.  between  October  1st  and 
March  31st. 

(i.)  To  prohibit  all  child  labour  under  14. 

(j.)  To  allow  children  to  enter  the  mills  at  10  years 
of  age. 

(7;.)  To  raise  the  age  of  full-timers. 

(7.)  To  fix  an  educational  standard  instead  of  an  age 
for  full-timers. 

(m.)  To  let  the  said  standard  be  the  sixth. 

(».)  To  let  age  and  attendances  be  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  full-timers,  and  to  let  the  attendances 
be  an  aggregate  for  a school  career,  instead 
of  so  many  per  annum. 

1176.  It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  Acts  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(a.)  To  warehouses. 

(6.)  To  outdoor  work  in  shipyards. 

1177.  Mr.  J.  Bawlinson.  representing  the  North-east 
Lancashire  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association,  wished 
penalties  under  the  Act  to  be  imposed  upon  tho 
actual  wrongdoer,  and  not  necessarily  on  the 
employer. 

1178.  Mr.  Murray  Davis,  representing  the  Irish 
National  Federation  of  Bakers,  desired  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Factory  Acts  in  small  Irish  provincial 
towns  to  be  vested  in  the -police. 

1179.  Several  witnesses,  including  Mr.  J.  Henderson, 
the  Superintending  Factory  Inspector  for  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England,  desired  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment to  be  made  independent  of  tho  Home  Office. 

1180.  Mrs.  Amie  Hicks,  representing  the  London 
Ropemakers’  Union,  desired  employers  under  the 
Factory  Acts  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  balance-sheets 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  used  as  indicating  what 
wages  they  conld  afford  to  pay. 

1181.  The  employers  all  desired  the  administration  of 
the  Acts  to  be  made  more  elastic. 

1182.  The  men’s  representatives  all  desired  it  to  be 
made  more  strict ; and,  with  this  end  in  view,  proposed 
a large  increase  in  the  staff  of  inspectors,  especially  by 
the  addition  of  working  men  and  women  in  sympathy 
with  the  Trade  Unions. 

Geoeerey  Drake, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  IX. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL  ENACTMENTS. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  draw  up,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  a Tabular  Statement 
under  the  following  heads  with  regard  to  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Administrative 
Orders  relating  to  the  said  Acts,  showing  what  Authority  is  in  each  case  competent. 

[The  Acts  relating  to  Arbitration  and  ConciUcUion  and  Employers'  Liability,  the  Artisans 
and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  the  Trade  Union  Act , 
the  Bank  Holiday  Act,  etc.  have  not  been  dealt  with,  as  they  do  not  fall  under  the  heads  in 
question,  which  were  selected  in  order  to  show  the  variety  of  Departments  exercising  authority 
with  regard  to  the.  enforcement  of  certain  important  industrial  enactments ,] 
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.ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


1183.  Protection  op  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women. 


Administra- 

tive 

Authority. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891 
(54  & 55  Viet.  c.  75). 


The  Factory  and  W ork- 
shop  Act,  1878 
(41  & 42  Viet.  c.  16). 


Thu  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


The  White  Lead  Fac- 
tories and  Bake- 
houses Act  (46  & 47 
Viet.  c.  53). 


The  Factory  and  Work-j  13, 1 5 

shop  Act,  1891. 

• I 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 


20  1 
18  J 


1.  General  Law. 

(a.)  Sanitary  Provisions. 

Notice  by  medical  officer  of  health 
to  inspector  of  factories  of 
employment.  ;of  child,  young 
person,  or  woman,  in  workshop. 

(b.)  Safety. 

Restrictions  on  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  cleaning 
machinery  in  motion. 

(c.)  Restrictions  on,  and  periods  of, 
Employment ; Meal  Hours ; 
Holidays. 


Period  of  employment,  and  regu- 
lations as  to  meal  times  in  ease 
of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  in  the  textile 
factories,  non-textile  factories, 
and  workshops. 


Children  and  young  persons  be- 
longing to  same  family  employed 
in  domestic  factory  or  workshop. 

Fixing  and  notice  of  period  of 
employment,  meal  times,  and 
mode  of  employment  of  children. 

'Prohibition  of  employment  of 
children  under  10,  and  of 
children  under  11,  unless  in 
employment  on  January  1st, 


Prohibition  of  employment  of 
children,  young  persons,  or 
women  on  Sunday. 


Further  restrictions  as  to  employ- 
ment of  children,  enforcement 
of  restrictions  by  inspector. 

Days  to  be  observed  as  holidays 
and  half-holidays  in  factories 
and  workshops. 


(d.)  Education  of  Children. 
Attendance  of  children  at  school; 
payment  of  occupier  of  factory, 
&c.  for  schooling,  and  deduction 
from  wages. 


Education 

Department. 


Home  and 
Education 
Departments 


1878,  Dec.  24.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State 
(England)  defining  “ Attendance,” 
“London  Gazette,”  31st  Dec.  1878, 
p.  7433. 

1878,  Dec.  24.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State 
(Scotland)  defining  “ Attendance,” 
“Edinburgh  Gazette,”  31st  Dec.  1878, 
p.  1077. 

1879,  Feb.  15.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  (Ireland)  defining  “ Attendance,” 
“Dublin  Gazette,”  4th  March  1879, 
p.  169. 
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1183.  Protection  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women — continued. 


Authority  now  in 
force. 


Subject  of  Section. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


26 


Employment  as  young  persons  of 
children  of  13  obtaining  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency,  or  of  due 
attendance  at  school. 


Administra- 

Authority. 


Home  and 
Education 
Departments. 


Ditto 


27 


(e.)  Certificates  of  Fitness  for 
Employment. 

Children  or  young  persons  under  Home 
16  not  to  be  employed  in  fac-  Department, 
tories  without  certificates  of 


Ditto 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 


28 


30 

20 


Power  to  occupiers  of  workshops 
to  obtain  certificates  of  fitness 
of  children  and  young  persons 
under  16  employed  therein. 

Power  to  inspector  to  require 
surgical  certificate  of  capacity  of 
child  or  young  person  under  16 
for  employment. 

1 Supplemental  provisions  as  to 
L certificates  of  fitness,  certificate 
J of  birth. 

I Government 
Board. 


Home 
Department 
and  local 


Ditto 


2.  Special  Provisions. 

(a.)  Special  Sanitary  Provisions. 

Special  rules  as  to  dangerous  and  Home 
unhealthy  processes.  Department. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


References  to  Orders  in  Council, 
Rules  and  Regulations. 


1893,  Aug.  7.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State 
fixing  the  “ Standards  ” as  regards 
England  from  and  after  1st  Sept.  1893, 
“ London  Gazette,”  8th  Aug.  1893. 

1 892,  Feb.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State 
fixing  the  “ Standards  ” as  regards 
England.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
1892,  p.  465. 

1892,  Aug.  16.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  postponing  operation  of  Order  of 
20th  Feb.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
1892,  p.  467. 

1879,  Feb.  15.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  postponing  operation  of  Order  of 
20th  Feb.  (Ireland),  “ Dublin  Gazette,” 
4th  March  1879. 

1879,  Feb.  15.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  postponing  operation  of  Order 
of  20th  Feb.  (England),  “ London 
Gazette,”  25th  Feb.  1879. 

1879,  Feb.  15.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  postponing  operation  of  Order  of 
20th  Feb.  (Scotland),  “ Edinburgh 
Gazette,”  29th  Fob.  1879. 

1886,  Feb.  1.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State 
rescinding  Order  of  15th  Feb.  1879, 
“Edinburgh  Gazette,”  16th Feb.  1886 


1891,  Oct.  20.  Order  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  prescribing  form  of 
requisition  for  copy  of  Certificate  ot 
Birth. 


1892,  May  9.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
1892,  p.  472. 

1892,  May  9.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ Edinburgh  Gazette,”  17th 
May  1892,  p.  643. 

1892,  May  9.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “Dublin  Gazette,”  17th  May 
1892,  p.  559. 

1892,  June  2.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
1892,  p.  473. 

1892,  June  2.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ Edinburgh  Gazette,”  10th 
June  1892,  p.  725. 

1892,  June  2.  Certificate  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “Dublin  Gazette,”  10th  June 
1892,  p.  681. 

1892,  Dec.  24.  Certificate  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
I 1892,  p.  474. 

i Special  rules  of  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  relating  to  white  lead  works, 

■ lucifer-match  making,  manufacture  of 
explosives,  paints,  colours,  and  in  the 
! extraction  of  arsenic  enamelling  of 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


[§1183.  1183.  Protection  op  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women — continued.  [§  1183.] 

A.  2(0.)] 


Authority  now  in 

Section  ol 
Act. 

1 

Administra- 

Exercise  of  Authority. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders  in  Council, 
Rules  and  Regulations, 

The  Factory  and  Work 
shop  Act,  1878. 

The  White  Lead  Fac- 
tories and  Bake- 
houses Act,  1883. 

87 

2-6 

Prohibition  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed 
m wet  spinning. 

\ 

Department 

— 

Ditto 

38,  Sch.  I. 

! (b.)  Special  restrictions  as  to  Bm- 
j ployment,  Meals,  and  Cer- 

i tifieules  of  Fitness. 

1 Prohibition  of  employment  of 
1 children  or  young  persons  in 

j certain  factories  and  workshops 

j where  silvering  of  mirrors, 

J white  lead,  brickmaking,  finish- 

i ing  of  salt,  metal  grinding,  and 

match  dipping  is  carried  on. 

The  Factory  and  Work 
shop  Act,  1878. 

39,  Sch.  II 

Prohibition  of  taking  meals  or 
remaining  during  meal  time  in 
certain  parts  of  factories  or 
workshops. 

” 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  oi 
State  extending  prohibition  to  parts 
of  other  factories  and  workshops. 
“London  Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882, 
p.  6525. 

Ditto 

Period  of  employment  and  time 
for  meals  in  print  works  and 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works. 

— 

Ditto 

4! 

Power  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  for  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons 
tinder  16  in  certain  workshops. 

. 

(c.)  Special  Exceptions  from 
General  Law. 

Ditto 

42,  43, 
Sch.  3, 
Pt.  I. 

(i.)  Period  of  Employment,  Meal 
Hovrs,  and  Overtime,  and 
Night  Work. 

Provision  for  alteration  of  period 
of  employment  for  young  per- 
sons and  women  iu  certain 
factories  and  workshops. 

_ 

» 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  the  exception  to  the 
factories  and  workshops  named  there- 
in. “ London  Gazette,”  22nd  Dec. 
1882,  p.  6525. 

1884,  Aug.  30  Older  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  the  exception  to  the 
factories  and  workshops  named  there- 
in. “London  Gazette,”  2nd  Sept. 
1884,  p.  3958. 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  fixing  the  horns  of  work. 
“London  Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882, 
p.  6526. 

1887,  April  27.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  fixing  the  hours  of  work. 
“London  Gazette,”  3rd  May  1887, 
p.  2446. 

1884,  .Tan.  12.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  fixing  the  hours  of  work  in  book- 
binding factories  in  London.  « London 
Gazette,”  18th  Jan.  1884,  p.  292. 

1884,  April  15.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  fixing  the  hours  of  work  in 
drapers’  retail  establishments  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford.  “London  Ga- 
zette,” 18th  Apr.  1884,  p.  1769. 

Ditto 

44 

Power  of  working  of  male  young  i 
persons  above  16  in  lace  fac- 

” 

— 

Ditto 

45 

Power  of  working  of  male  young  1 
persons  above  16  in  bakehouses,  j 

- 

— 

Ditto 

46 

Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  ' 
substitute  another  half-holiday  j 
for  Saturday. 

- 

18|?*  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State authonsmg.  “London  Gazette,” 
22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  6526. 
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1183.  Protection  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women — continued. 


Authority  now  in 


Section  of  • 
Act. 


Subject  of  Section. 


Administra- 
i Authority. 


The  Factory  and  W ork- 
shop  Act,  1878. 


47 


Employment  of  young  persons  and  Home 
women  in  Turkey  red  dyeing  on  Department. 
Saturday  up  to  4.30  p.m. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


References  to  Orders  in  Council, 
Rules  and  Regulations. 


Ditto 


48, 


Sch.  3, 
Pt.7. 


Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to 
permit  the  hours  of  work  of 
young  persons  and  women  in 
textile  factories  to  ho  continued 
for  five  hours. 


1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  permitting  same.  “ London  Ga- 
zette,” 22ud  Dee.  1882,  p.  6526. 


Giving  half-holidays  and  holidays 
on  different  days  to  different  sets 
of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women. 


1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  same.  “ London 
Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  G527. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


50-51 


Employment  on  Sunday  of  young 
persons  and  women  by  Jewish 
occupiers  in  factories  or  work- 
shops. 


52,  Exception  as  to  meal  times  being 
Sch.  3,  simultaneous,  and  as  to  employ- 
Pt.  2.  ment  or  remaining  in  room 
where  manufacturing  process  is 
carried  on  during  meal  times. 


Ditto 

The  White-Lead  Fac- 
tories and  Bake- 
houses Act  (46  & 47 
Viet.  c.  53). 


53 

Sch.  8, 
Pt.  3. 
13  (a). 


}. Employment  of  Overtime  : 

Of  women  and  young  persons  in 
certain  cases. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


Of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women,  where  the  process  is 
incomplete. 


Ditto 


Of  young  persons  and  women  in 
Turkey  red  dyeing  and  open 
air  bleaching. 


1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secrouiry  of 
State  authorising.  “ London  Gazette," 
22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  6527. 

1887,  Feb.  24.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising.  “ London  Gazette,” 
1st  Mar.  1887,  p.  1082. 


1882,  Deo.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of. 
State  imposing  such  condition.  “ Lon- 
don Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  6529. 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 

State  extending  such  condition. 

“London  Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882, 
p.  6528. 

1883,  Nov.  22.  Order  of  Secretary  of 

State  extending  such  condition. 

“London  Gazette,”  27th  Nov.  1883, 
p.  5861. 

1884,  Mar.  12.  Order  of  Secretary  of 

State  extending  such  condition. 

“ London  Gazette,”  14th  Mar.  1884, 
p.  1263. 

1884,  Aug.  27.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  such  condition, 

“London  Gazette,”  2nd  Sept.  1884, 
p.  3958. 

1887,  April  26.  Order  of  Secretary  of 

State  extending  above  exception 

(partially  rescinding  Order  of  27th 
Aug.  1884).  “ London  Gazette,”  10th 
May  1887,  p.  2581. 

1 888,  Mar.  28.  Order  of  Secretary  of 

State  extending  above  exception. 

“London  Gazette,”  1st  Apr.  1888, 
p.  2080. 

1889,  Sept.  lo.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ London  Gazette,”  17th  Sept. 
1889,  p.  4992. 

1889,  Sept.  10.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ Dublin  Gazette,”  20tli  Sept. 
1889,  p.  1018. 

1889,  Sept.  16.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ London  Gazette,”  17th  Sept. 
1889,  p.  4993. 

1889,  Sept.  16.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State.  “ Dublin  Gazette,”  20th  Sept. 

1889,  p.  1018. 

1890,  Oct  18.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 

1890,  p.648. 

1893,  Aug.  18.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  above  exception  to 
preparers  of  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
“Loudon  Gazette,”  22nd  Aug.  1893. 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  the  exception.  “ Lon- 
don Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  6529. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


1183.  Protection  of  Children,  Young  Persons, 


i Women — continued. 


Administra- 

Authority. 


The  Factory  and  W ork-  j 
shop  Act,  1878.  ! 


The  White-Lead  Fac- 
tories and  Bake- 
houses Act,  1883. 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


Employment  of  Overtime  : 

Of  women  for  14  hours  a day,  t 
preserve  perishable  articles. 


Of  young  persons  and  women  in 
factories  liable  to  be  stopped 
by  drought  or  flood. 


Employment  of  male  young 
persons  at  night  in  certain 

Of  male  young  persons  under  16 
at  night  in  printing  newspapers 
in  certain  cases. 


Of  male  young  persons  at  night 
in  glass  works. 


Department. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


References  to  Orders  in  Conucil, 
Rules  and  Regulations. 


1893,  Aug.  18.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  extending  special  exception. 
“ London  Gazette,”  22nd  Aug.  1893. 


1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  the  recovery  of  time 
lost.  “London  Gazette,”  22nd  Dec. 
1882,  p.  6528. 

1882,  Dec.  20.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  extension.  “ London 
Gazette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882,  p.  6529. 

1882,  June  26.  Order  of  Secretary  oE 
State  authorising  extension.  “ London 
Gazette,”  29th  June  1888,  p.  8563. 

1882,  June  26.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  extension.  “ Dublin 
Gazette,”  3rd  July  1888,  p.  656. 

1889,  June  11.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  extension . “ London 
Gazette,”  14th  June  1889,  p.  8227. 

1889,  June  11.  Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  authorising  extension.  “ Dublin 
Gazette,”  18th  June  1889,  p.  653. 


Ditto 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 


(ii.)  Domestic  and  certain  other 
Factories,  %c. 

Exception  of  factories  and  work- 
shops where  only  members  of 
same  family  are  employed  from 
certain  provisions. 


TheFactory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 


Exception  of  certain  flax,  scutch 
mills,  from  regulations  as  to 
employment  of  women. 


(iii.)  Supplemental. 

Power  to  require  special  sanitary 
provisions. 

Power  to  rescind  order  granting  or 
extending  exceptions  which  is 
injurious  to  health  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women,  or 
which  is  no  longer  necessary. 


66 


14 


("Notices,  registers,  reports,  &c.  by 
I occupiers  availing  themselves  of 

>■  - the  employment,  overtime,  of  a 
J child,  young  person,  or  woman, 

in  pursuance  to  an  exception. 


TheFaotory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


Ditto 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 


TheFactory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 


The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891, 


78 


8.  Administration  of  Law. 
Regulations  as  to  grant  of  cer- 
tificates of  fitness  to  children  and 
young  persons. 


77 

27 


}{ 


Registers  of  children  and  young 
persons  and  of  outworkers  to  be 
kept  in  certain  factories  and 
workshops. 


83 

28 


Penalties  for  employing  children, 
! young  persons,  or  women, 
[ contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 


1892.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quiring occupiers  of  certain  factories 
and  workshops  to  keep  such  lists. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1892, 
p.  476-8  ; “Edinburgh  Gazette,” 
8th  Nov.  1892,  p.  1222  ; « Dublin 
Gazette,”  8th  Nov.  1892,  p.  1242. 
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[§1183. 
A.  3.] 


Authority  now  in 

Section  of 

Subject  of  Section. 

Administra- 

Exercise of  Authority. 

force. 

Act 

tive 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders  in  Council, 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  Factory  aud  Work- 
shop Act,  1878. 

84 

Penalty  on  parents  for  allowing 
improper  employment  of  children 
and  young  persons  contrary  to 
the  Act,  or  neglecting  to  cause 
children  to  attend  school. 

Home 

Department. 

— 

B.— MINING. 

The  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act,  1887 
(60  & 51  Yict. 
c.  58). 

4 

Employment  in  any  mine  below 
ground  of  boys  under  12  years  of 
age  and  of  girls  and  women 
prohibited. 

’’ 

— 

Ditto 

5 

Hours  of  employment  of  boys  oyer 
12  below  ground  limited  to  54  in 
any  one  week,  or  more  than  10 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

” 

— 

Ditto 

“ 

Regulations  as  to  periods  of  em- 
ployment of  boys  below  ground. 
(Nee  also  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour.) 

” 

— 

Ditto 

7 

Regulations  as  to  employment  of 
boys,  girls,  and  women  above 
ground.  (See  also  under  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour.) 

Power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
exempt  mines  from  certain  provisions 
of  the  Act ; these  powers  are  more  or 
less  frequently  exercised,  but  as  the 
exemptions  are  local  in  character  they 
are  not  published  in  this  table. 

Ditto 

8 

Registration  of  boys,  girls,  and 
women  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  mine. 

— 

Ditto 

75 

Interpretation  of  “boy,”  “girl,” 
and  “ woman.” 

- 

— 

The  _ Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1872  (35  & 36 
Viet.  c.  77). 

Employment  in  auy  mine  of  what- 
ever description  (other  than  a 
mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  1872,  applies) 
of  hoys  under  12,  and  girls  and 
women  of  any  age  prohibited. 

Ditto 

5 

Hours  of  employment  of  boys  of 
the  age  of  12  and  under  13,  and 
of  the  age  of  18  and  under  16, 
below  ground,  limited  to  54  hours 
per  week,  or  more  than  10  hours 
in  any  one  day.  (See  also  under 
the  “ limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour.”) 

Ditto 

6 

Registration  to  be  kept  by  owner, 
&c.  of  boys  and  male  young 
persons  employed  in  mines. 

— 

Ditto 

7 

Prohibition  of  employment  of 
young  persons  under  18  in 
connexion  with  engines. 

— 

Ditto 

8 

Penalty  for  employment  of  women, 
girls,  young  persons,  or  boys 
contrary  to  the  Act. 

— 

C.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891 
(54  & 55  Viet.  c.  76). 

27 

Medical  officer  of  health  to  give 
notice  to  inspector  of  factories 
respecting  child  or  woman  in 
workshop  in  London. 

” 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1888 
(46  & 47  Viet.  c.  53). 

17  (2) 

Duty  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  give  notice  to  factory 
inspector  of  the  district  of  the 
employment  of  any  child,  young 
person,  or  woman  in  any  retail 
bakehouse. 

The  Shop  Hours  Act, 
1892  (55  & 56  Viet, 
c.  62). 

Whole  Act 

Regulation  of  hours  of  young 
persons  in  shops  and  warehouses 
not  being  employed  as  members 
of  and  servants  in  a family.  . 

4 £ 4 
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Authority  now  in 

Section  of 
Aot 

Administra- 

Exercise  of  Authority. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders  in  Gonneil, 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  Children  Danger- 
ous Performance 
Act,  1879  (42  8s43 
Viet.  c.  34). 

Whole  Act 

Penalty,  not  exceeding  10/.,  for 
employment  of  any  cliild  under 
14  in  dangerous  performances, 
and  compensation  lor  accident  to 
| any  child  under  such  age. 

— 

The  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to,  and  Pro- 
tection of.  Children 
Act;  1889  (52  Ss  53 
Viet.  c.  44). 

8 and  IS 

Power  for  local  authority  to  make 
byelaws,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
appointing  places  of  safety,  ex- 
tending or  restricting  the  hours 
daring  which  the  employment  of 
children  in  streets  or  in  licensed 
premises  are  prohibited.  Provi- 
sion also  for  byelaws  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Local 

Authority. 

The  byelaws  issued  and  cou firmed  are 
excluded  on  account  of  their  local 
character. 

The  Merchant  Ship 
ping  (Pishing  Boats) 
Act,  1888  (40  8t  47 
.Viet.  c.  41). 

Ditto 

6 

Apprenticeship  to  sea  - fishing 
service.  Agreements  with  boys 
under  16  to  be  entered  into  before 
a Superintendent  of  a Mercantile 
Marino  Office,  and  with  consent 
of  the  nearest  relations  or 
guardians. 

Prohibition  to  boys  under  13  en- 
tering into  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship to  the  sea  fishing  service. 

Board 
of  Trade. 



The  Canal  Bouts  Act, 
1879  (40  & 41  Viet, 
c.  60). 

Education  of  children  dwelling  on 
board  canal  boats. 

Local 

Government 
Board  and 
Education  | 
Department. 

The  Canal  Boats  Act, 
1884  (47  85  48  Viet, 
c.  75). 

IS 

Power  given  to  the  Education  De- 
partment to  make  regulations 
as  to  school  certificates. 

— 

1184.  Directions  relating  to  the  Method  of  Payment  of  Wages. 


Authority  now  in 

Section 
of  Act. 

Exercise  of  Authority. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Master  and 
Servant  (Truck 
Payment)  Aot, 
1831  (1  & 2 
Will.  IV.  c.  37). 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

(a.)  Manner  and  Place  of  Payment. 

In  the  contracts  for  the  hiring  of  artificers,  the  wages  ; 
must  be  paid  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

And  must  not  contain  any  stipulations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  wages  shall  be  expended. 

That  the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  in  any  of  the  trades 
(enumerated)  must  be  paid  to  the  workmen  in  coin, 
any  payment  in  goods  declared  illegal. 

That  artificers  in  any  of  the  trades  enumerated  may 
recover  wages,  if  not  paid  in  die  current  coin. 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  wages,  no  set-off  shall  be 
allowed  for  goods  supplied  by  the  employer,  or  by  any 
shop  in  which  tlio  employer  is  interested. 

No  employer  shall  have  any  action  against  his  artificer 
for  goods  supplied  to  him  on  account  of  wages. 

If  the  artificer,  or  his  wife,  or  children,  become  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  the  overseers  may  recover  any 
wages  earned  within  the  three  preceding  months  and 
not  paid  in  cash. 

Home  De- 
partment (iu 

applies  to 
the  duties  of 
inspectors  in 
factories  and 
mines). 

— 

V- 

VL 

VII. 

The  Truck 

Amendment 

13 

Duty  of  inspectors  of  factories  and  inspectors  of  mines  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  so  far  as 

» 

— 

(50  & 51  Viet, 
e.  46). 

3 

5 

Application  of  the  above  Act  to  workmen  as  employed  in 
the  Employers’  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  section  10. 

Illegal  for  the  employer  to  withhold  advance  or  make 
any  deduction  in  respect  of  such  advances  in  wages  on 
account  of  poundage,  discount,  or  interest,  85c. 

Contracts  with  servants  in  husbandry  for  giving  food, 
drink,  cottage,  &e.,  in  addition  to  money  wages  excepted. 

Orders  for  goods  supplied  to  workmen  by  employer  or 
agent  as  a deduction  for  wages,  illegal. 

Contracts  with  workmen  as  to  spending  wages  at  any 
particular  shop,  Sec.,  illegal.  No  employer  or  agent, 
moreover,  shall  dismiss  uuy  workmen  from  hie  employ- 
ment for  such  reasons. 
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Exercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in 

Section 
of  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Truck 

Amendment 
Act,  1887 

(50  8c  51  Viet, 
c.  46.) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Deduction  for  education  allowed. 

No  deduction  from  workmen’s  wages  allowed  for  sharpen- 
ing or  repairing  tools,  except  by  agreement,  not 
forming  part  of  the  condition  of  hiring. 

Audit  of  deductions  from  wages  for  the  education  of 
children,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  tools  by  work- 
men’s auditors  provided  for. 

Articles  made  by  a person  at  his  own  home  or  otherwise 
without  the  employment  of  any  person,  except  a 
member  of  his  own  family,  must  be  paid  in  cash  and 
not  by  way  of  barter. 

Home  De- 
partment (in 
so  far  as  it 
applies  to 
the  duties  of 
inspectors  in 
factories  and 

Power  of  Her  Majesty  by 
Order  in  Council  to 
suspend  this  section  in 
any  county  or  place. 

This  power  has  (Jan. 
1st,  1893)  not  been 
exercised. 

The  Master  and 
Servant  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1846 
(9  Viet.  c.  2). 

20  j 

Provides  that  contractors  shall  pay  labourers  in  money 
and  not  in  goods,  and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
four  days. 

The  Excise  Duty 
upon  Licenses 
for  the  Sale  of 
Liquors,  &c. 
(Ireland)  Act, 
1815  (55  Geo. 
iil  o.  i9).- 

64 

65 

Penalty  (enacted)  on  persons  agreeing  to  pay  servants 
or  workmen  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  spirits. 
Penalty  on  persons  paying  servants  or  workmen  in  public- 
houses. 

The  Payment  of 
Wages  in  Public 
Houses  Pro- 
hibition Act, 
1883. 

No  wages  shall  he  paid  to  any  workmen  at  or  within  any 
public-house,  beer- shop,  & c.,  except  such  as  are  paid 
by  the  occupier  to  workmen,  bon&  fide  employed  by 
him 

(b.)  Recovery  at  Law. 

The  Preferential 
Payments  in 
Bankruptcy  Act, 
1888  (51  & 52 
Viet.  e.  62). 

1 

(5.)  All  wages  and  salaries  of  any  clerk  or  servant  in 
respect  of  services  rendered  lo  the  bankrupt  or  the 
company  daring  four  months  before  the  date  of  the 
receiving  order  or  winding-up  not  exceeding  50/.  to  be 
paid  in  full,  and  in  priority  to  all  other  debts  (except 
Queen’s  and  local  taxes). 

(c.)  And  the  same  also  to  apply  to  all  wages  of  la- 
bourers and  workmen  not  exceeding  25/.  for  services 
rendered  within  two  months  of  the  receiving  order  or 
winding-up.  Wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry  con- 
tracted to  be  paid  in  a lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  hiring  shall  he  payable  in  priority  in  respeot 
of  the  whole  of  such  sum,  or  a part  thereof,  as  the  court 
may  decide. 

Board  of 
Trade 
(through 
Official  Re- 
ceivers, who 

officers  of 
the  High 
Court  and 
the  County 
Courts). 

Rule 
220  of 
Bank- 
ruptcy 
RuleB, 
1886  and 
1890. 

Provision  for  collecting  proofs  to  ho  made  for  workmen’s 
wages,  so  as  to  avoid  expense.  Such  proofs  are  also 
exempt  from  stamp  duty. 

Order  as  to  fees  of  18th 
December  1890,  Table  A. 

The  Preferential 
Payments  in 
Bankruptcy 
(Ireland)  Act, 
1889  (52  & 53 
Viet.  c.  60). 

4 

Provisions  same  as  51  & 52  Viet.  c.  62  (above) 

The  Bankruptcy 
(Scotland)  Law 
Amendment 
Act,  1875 

(38  & 39  Viet, 
o.  26). 

3 

All  wages  of  clerks,  shopmen,  and  servants  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege  os  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants  to  the  extent  not  exceeding  four  months 
i wages,  prior  to  the  date  of  sequestration  uot  exceeding 
• the  sum  of  50/.,  and  the  wages  of  workmen  to  the 
extent  not  exceeding  two  months. 

The  Employers 
and  Workmen 
Act,  1875  (38  & 
39  Viet.  c.  90). 

3 

Power  of  the  County  Court  to  order  payment  of  money 
as  to  wages.  See.  set  off,  and  recission  of  contract,  and 
taking  security. 

The  Recovery  of 
Small  Debts 
(Scotland)  Act 
(1  Viet.  c.  41). 

All  wages  of  labourers  and  manufacturers  shall,  so  far  as 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  he  deemed  alimentary, 
and,  in  like  manner  as  servants'  fees  and  other  elemen- 
tary funds,  not  liable  to  arrestment. 

i 76278.  4 F 
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1 184.  Directions  relating  to  the  Method  of  Payment  of  Wages — continued. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 


Jurisdiction 
(Ireland)  Act, 
1851  (14  & 15 
Viet.  c.  12). 


The  Wages  At- 
tachment Abo- 
lition Act,  1870 
(83  & 34  Viet, 
c.  80). 

The  Wages  Ar- 
restment Limi- 
tation (Scot- 
land) Act, 
1870  (33  & 34 
Viet.  c.  63). 


The 


let  to 
Amend  the 
Law  of  Arrest- 
ment of  Wages 
in  Scotland, 
1845  (8  & 9 
Viet.  c.  89). 

The  Hosiery 
Manufacture 
(Wages)  Act, 
1874  (37  & 38 
Viet.  c.  48). 


The  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act, 
1887  (50  & 51 
Viet.  c.  58). 


The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  1872 
(85  & 36  Viet, 
c.  77). 

I'he  Administra- 
tion of  Estates 
Act,- 1705  (4  & 
5 Anne  c.  19). 


['he 


Mercantile 
Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1856 
C19  Sc  20  Viet, 
c.  97). 


1854  (17  & II 
Viet.  c.  104). 


Lawful  for  any  justices  to  hear  and  determine  any  dis- 
pute concerning  any  sums  which  may  he  due  for 
wages,  &c.,  and  may  order  payment  of  sums  due.  . . 
and  award  compensation  to  servants,  &c.  as  compensa- 
tion (not  exceeding  40s.)  for  loss  of  time  in  recovering 
wages  . . . and  make  order  for  recovery  of  wages 
in  eases  of  absence  of  their  masters. 

(c.)  Attachment  of  Wages. 

No  order  for  the  attachment  of  the  wages  of  any  servant, 
labourer,  or  workman  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  of 
any  court  of  record  or  inferior  court,  after  the  passing 


Wages  of  all  labourers,  artificers,  &c,  shall  cease  to  be 
liable  to  arrestment  for  debts  contracted  subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act. 

But  if  the  amount  of  wages  exceeds  20s.  per  week,  any 
surplus  above  that  amount  shall  still  be  liable  to 
arrestment  as  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

And  also  such  debts  incurred  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  above  the  like  amount. 


i dependence  of 


(d.)  Particular  Industries. 

The  full  and  extra  amount  of  all  wages  in  the  hosiery 
manufacture  to  be  paid  in  current  coin  of  the  realm 
without  any  stoppages  whatsoever,  except  for  had  and 
disputed  workmanship. 

All  contracts  to  stop  wages  and  for  frame  rents  and 
charges  declared  illegal. 

No  action,  See.  shall  bo  allowed  between  employer  and 
artificer  for  any  deduction  or  stoppage  of  wages. 

Payment  of  school  fees  (not  exceeding  2d.  per  week)  may 
be  deducted  from  the  wages  payable  to  the  girl  or  boy. 

Prohibition  of  payment  of  wages  at  public-houses,  beer- 
shops,  &e. 

(1.)  Payment  of  wages  to  persons  employed  in  mines 
according  to  the  actual  weight  gotten  by  men  allowed ; 
deductions  to  be  determined  by  an  agent  of  the 
manager  and  a check-weigher  appointed  by  tire  men. 

.t  public-houses,  beer- 


All  suits  and  actions  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for 
seamen’s  wages,  which  shall  become  due  after  the  first 
day  of  Trinity  term,  shall  be  commenced  and  sued 
within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such  suits  or 
actions  shall  accrue,  and  not  after. 

Absence  beyond  the  seas  . . . uota  disability  to  any 
action  or  suit  with  respect  to  the  period  of  limitation. 


Agreements,  in  a form  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  be  made  with  all  seamen,  except  those  serving 
on  coasting  vessels  of  less  than  80  tons,  as  to  the 
amount  of  wages  they  are  to  receive,  and  as  to  advances 
and  allotments. 

Any  seaman,  who  has  signed  an  agreement  and  is 
afterwards  discharged  before  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage,  or  before  one  month’s  wages  are  earned, 
without  fault  on  his  part,  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition 
to  any  wages  he  may  have  earned,  to  due  compensation 
for  the  damage  thereby  caused  to  him. 

Agreement  shall  state  the  amounts  and  times  of  the 
payments  of  allotments  of  seamen’s  wages.  The  allot- 
ment notes  shall  he  in  the  form  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  may  be  sued  on  summarily  I 
by  certain  persons  and  under  certain  conditions.  ’ I 
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r§  U84(d).]  1184.  Directions  relating  to  the  Method  of  Payment  of.  Wages— continued.  (§H84  (</).] 


Exercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in  i 

Section 
af  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act, 
1804  (17  & 18 
Viet.  c.  104). 

1 

170 

173-74 

175 

177-80 

Discharge  and  payment  of  wages  of  seamen  on  all  British 
foreign-going  ships  who  are  discharged  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  he  made  before  shipping  master ; and 
every  master  shall  deliver  to  the  seamen  or  shipping 
master  a full  and  true  account,  in  a form  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  all  wages  and  deductions. 

Settlement  of  wages.  Settlement  by  shipping  masters  of 
questions  of  wages. 

On  settlement  of  wages  a release,  in  a form  sanctioned 
by  Board  of  Trade,  is  to  he  signed  before  and  attested 
by  shipping  master. 

Facilities  shall,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  so  direct,  he  given 
for  remittances  of  the  wages  of  seamen,  and  seamen’s 
savings  hanks  may  be  established. 

Board  of 
Trade. 

181 

182 

183 

185 

186 
187 

Legal  rights  to  wages : 

A seaman’s  rights  to  wages  and  provisions  are  to  com- 
mence at  the  time  he  begins  work,  as  specified  in 
agreement  for  his  commencement  of  work  or  presence 
on  hoard  ship. 

Any  agreement  of  a 3eaman  to  give  up  rights  to  wages 
are  to  be  void. 

No  right  to  wages  shall  be  dependent  on  the  earning 
of  freight. 

On  the  termination  of  his  services  owing  to  illness  or 
wreck,  before  the  period  contemplated  in  the  agree- 
ment, a seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  wages  for  the  time 
of  service  prior  to  such  termination. , 

Seamen’s  wages  are  not  to  accrue  during  refusal  to 
work  or  imprisonment. 

Period  within  which  wages  are  to  he  paid. 

» 

188 

189 

190 

191 

Mode  of  recovering  wages : 

Seamen  may  sue  for  wages  not  exceeding  501.  in  a 
summary  manner. 

Suits  for  the  recovery  of  wages  in  superior  courts 
restricted  to  the  sum  of  501.  and  over,  except  under 
special  circumstances. 

No  seaman  engaged  for  a voyage  to  terminate  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  sue  for  wages  abroad,  except 
in  cases  of  due  discharge  or  of  danger  to  his  life. 

Masters  are  to  have  same  remedies  for  recovery  of 
wages  as  seamen. 

192-3 

Relief  to  seamen’s  families  out  of  poor  rates : 

Relief  given  to  the  families  of  seamen  during  their 
absence  is  chargeable  on  a certain  proportion  of  their 
. wages  on  their  return. 

194,195 

199 

Wages  and  effects  of  deceased  seamen  : 

Masters  are  to  take  charge  of  or  sell  effects  of  seamen 
dying  on  board  ships  engaged  in  voyages  to  termi- 
nate in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  enter  the  same  and 
wages  due  in  the  official  log,  and  hand  the  money 
and  effects  either  to  consul  or  shipping  master,  with 
full  accounts,  who  shall  remit  them  to  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

If  the  wages  and  property  of  a deceased  seaman  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  50/.  the  same  may  be  paid  over 
without  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to  the 
persons  entitled. 

All  wages  and  effects  of  deceased  seamen  and  ap- 
prentices received  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
no  claim  is  substantiated  within  six  years,  shall  be 
dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Board. 

209 

228 

Leaving  seamen  abroad 

Where  wages  are  due  to  seamen  left  abroad  on  the 
ground  of  illness,  the  master  must  deliver  s full  and 
true  account  of  them  to  the  proper  authority. 

Deduction  of  expenses  of  seamen’s  illness  and  burial 
from  wages. 

» 

The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act, 
1867  (30  Sc  31 
Viet.  c.  124). 

7 

Expenses  of  illness  of  seamen. 

Forfeiture  of  wages  of  seamen  during  illness  caused  by 
own  wilful  act  and  default. 

— 

The  County  Court! 
Admiralty  Juris 
diction  Act,  1861 
(81  & 32  Viet, 
c.  71). 

s 3 

i 

Any  County  Court  having  Admiralty  jurisdiction  shall 
claim  .....  for  wages  not  exceeding  150/. 
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1184.  Directions  relating  to  the  Method  op  Payment  of  Wages— continued. 


Ihc  Merchant 
Seamen  (Pay- 
ment of  Wages 
and  Rating') 
Act,  1880. 


I 


Exercise  of  Authority. 


Subject  of  Section. 


Agreement  shall,  if  the  seaman  desires,  stipulate  for  allot- 
ment of  any  part  not  exceeding  half  of  his  wages, 
either  to  his  relations  or  a savings  bank.  (Amendment 
of  section  169  of  tho  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854.) 

In  the  case  of  foreign-going  ships,  the  owner  or  master  of 
a ship  shall  pay  to  each  seaman  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
gagement 21,  or  a quarter  of  the  balance  of  wages  due 
] to  him,  whichever  is  least,  and  the  remainder  within 
two  clear  days  after  he  leaves  the  ship. 

And  may  also  deliver  the  account  of  wages  to  the  seaman 
himself  at  or  before  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship. 

If  the  seaman  consents,  the  final  settlement  may  be  left 
to  the  superintendent  of  a Mercantile  Marine  Office. 

Wages  will  run  in  favour  of  the  seamen  in  cases  of  un- 
reasonable delay  until  the  settlement,  provided  the 
delay  was  not  caused  by  the  act  or  default  of  the 
seamen. 

In  disputes  on  wages  not  exceeding  5/.  the  superintendent 
may  adjudicate. 


Administra-  r 
Authority.  ] 


References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 


The  Merchant 
Shipping  (Fish- 
ing Boats)  Act, 
1883  (46  '&  47 
Wet.  c.  41). 


25 


84 

46 


Stipulations  in  the  agreement  regarding  'rages. 

Wages  and  discharge,  of  seamen  in  fishing  boats  and  in 
sea-fishing  service.  Skipper,  not  less  than  four  hours 
before  discharge  to  deliver  accounts  of  wages,  and 
deductions  therefrom,  in  a form  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  seaman. 

When  paid  by  share  in  catch,  seamen  to  have  inspection 
of  owner’s  accounts  and  books  relating  to  catch. 

Skipper  to  give  seamen  on  discharge  or  on  payment  of 
wages,  certificate  of  discharge. 

Seamen  discharged  before  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  or  during  the  voyage  without  fault  to  recover 
compensation  in  same  manner  as  wages. 

Forfeitures  from  wages. 

How  wages  are  to  accrue. 

Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine  Office  to  decide 
disputes  as  to  wages,  &c. 


The  Merchant 
Shipping  (Fish- 
ing Boats)  Act, 
1887  (SOVict. 
c.  4). 


4 The  provisions  relating  to  sections  24  and  25  of  the  last 
namud  Act  extended  to  skippers  of  fishing  boats. 

6 Owners  are  to  render  accounts  of  profits  to  crews  paid 
by  share. 


The  Merchaut 
Shipping  Act, 
1889  (52  & 53 
Viet.  c.  46). 


2(4) 


Every  master  is  to  have  the  same  remedies  for  recovery  of 
disbursements  made  on  account  of  the  ship  as  for 
recovery  of  wages. 

Any  agreement  with  a seaman  under  section  149  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  may  contain  a stipulation 
for  payment  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  seaman,  conditionally 
on  his  going  to  sea,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement,  of 
a sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  one  month’s  wages, 
payable  to  the  seaman  under  the  agreement. 

Save  as  authorised  by  this  section,  any  agreement  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  employer  of  a seaman  for  payment  of 
money  conditionally  on  Ms  going  to  sea  from  any  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  void,  and  no  money 
paid  in  satisfaction  or  in  respect  of  any  such  agreement 
shall  he  deducted  from  the  seaman’s  wages,  &c. 

Section  2 of  the  Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages 
and  Rating)  Act,  1880,  is  repealed. 

Where  a seaman  has  agreed  with  the  master  of  a British 
ship  for  payment  of  his  wages  in  British  sterling  or 
any  other  money,  payment  shall,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  the  agreement,  if  made  in  any  other  currency 
than  that  agreed  upon,  be  made  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change for  the  time  being  current  at  the  place  where 
the  payment  is  made. 


\ 
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1185.  Special  Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Miners  and  Men  Employed  in  the 
• Railway  Service. 


rhe  Coal  Mines  3 The  Act  applies  to  mines  of  coal,  stratified  iron,  shale, 
Regulation  Act,  and  fire-clay. 

1887  (50  & 51  4-10  Employment  of  boys,  girls,  and  women. 

Viet.  o.  58).  11-15  Payment  of  wages. 

16-18  Single  shifts. 

19  Division  of  mine  into  parts. 

20-28  Certificated  managers. 

88-88  Returns,  plan,  notices,  and  abandonment. 

39-46  Inspection. 

47  Arbitration. 

48  Coroners. 

47-50  General  rules. 

51-56  Special  rules. 

57-58  Publication  of  abstract  of  Act  and  of  special  rules. 

59-70  Legal  proceedings. 

71-77  Miscellaneous. 

78-84  Transitory  provisions  and  repeal. 

23,  25,  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power 

26,  and  1.  To  appoint  boards  to  conduct  examinations  for 


References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
aud  Regulations. 


III.  To  make  rules  as  to  the  places  aud  times  of  exami- 
uations, and  the  form  of  the  certificate. 

IV.  To  prescribe  the  fees  for  certificates  of  competency 
and  certificates  of  service. 


Power  for  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  inspectors  and 
assign  them  their  duties. 


7,  12  (8),  Power  for  Secretary  of  State  to  exempt  mines  from  certain 
18,49,  provisions  of  the  Act. 
general 
rule  12. 


The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regu- 
lation Act 
(35  & 36  Viet, 
c.  77). 


IS  Power  of  Secretary  of  Sute  to  appoint  inspectors  of 
metalliferous  mines,  and  assign  them  their  districts. 


Shropshire  to  the  North  Staffordshire  district.  “ Loi 
1st  April  1892,  p.  1928. 

Notice  by  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  alteration  of  mi 
districts,  “ London  Gazette,"  10th  May  1892,  p.  2709. 
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1185.  Special  Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Miners  and  Men  Employed  in  the  [§ use  (SL1 

Railway  Service — continued. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in 
force. 

Section 
of  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Employers’ 
Liability  Act, 
1880  (43  & 44 
Vict.c.  42). 

8 

(2.)  Men  employed  in  the  Railway  Service. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  “ workman,” 

Home 

1 

means  a railway  servant  and  any  person  to  whom  tho 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  applies. 

Board  of  Trade  shall  enquire  into  representations  of 

Board  of 

gulation  Act, 
1893  (56  & 57 
Viet.  c.  29). 

sub-sec. 

1 

1 

railway  servants  as  to  excessive  hours  of  labour. 

Board  of  Trade  may  demand  schedules  of  working  time 

sub-sec. 

2 

to  be  drawn  up,  and  forwarded  to  it  for  approval. 

If  railway  company  refuse  to  comply,  the  Board  of  Trade 



3,  4 

may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, who  shall  have  a similar  power  to  order 
schedules  of  time  to  be  submitted,  a penaly  of  1001. 
per  day  during  which  the  default  continues. 

1186.  Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Health  in  Factories  and  Workshops,  &c. 


Exercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in 

1 

Section 
of  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

91 

Any  workshop  or  workplace  not  kept  in  a cleanly  state  or 
not  ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  harmless 

Local 

— 

(38  & 39  Viet, 
c.  55),  as 
amended  by 
Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  j 
1891. 

6 

as  far  as  practicable  any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other 
impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  carried 
on  therein,  that  are  a nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
or  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed 
therein,  shall  he  deemed  to  be  a nuisance  liable  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily. 

Authority. 

Every  factory  is  to  he  kept  in  a cleanly  state,  free  from 

Workshop  Act, 
1878,  amended 

effluvia,  &c.,  to  he  well  ventilated,  and  not  to  be  over- 
crowded. 

Department. 

by  section  8 of 
Act  of  1891. 

[ If  an  Inspector  of  factories  observe  a nuisance  in  a factory 
or  workshop  which  is  punishable  or  remediable  under 
the  law  relating  to  Public  Health,  but  not  nnder  the 
Factory  Acts,  he  must  report  the  matter  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Every  factory  must  be  limewashed  once  in  14  months 
unless  painted  in  oil  once  in  seven  years,  when  it  must 
be  washed  once  in  every  14  months.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  however,  may,  exempt  from  this  provision  any 
class  of  factory,  or  part  thereof  not  requiring  it  for  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness. 

Order  of  Secretary  of 
State  granting  exemp- 
tions, “ London  Ga 
zette,”  22nd  Dec.  1882, 
p.  6524. 

Ditto 

34 

Bakehouses  are  to  be  limewashed  once  in  six  months,  or 
where  painted  in  oil,  to  be  washed  once  in  six  months. 

Department 
as  regards 
wholesale 
bakeries. 

Local 
Sanitary 
Authority  as 
regards  retail 
bakeries. 

Ditto 

(Amended  by 

section  17  of 

35 

Restrictions  on  use  of  rooms  in  bakehouses  for  sleeping 
places. 

Sanitary 

Authority. 

the  Factory 
and  Workshop 

The  Public  Health 
(London)  Act 

26 

Enforcement  of  conditions  relating  to  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, &c.,  in  bakehouses,  which  are  workshops. 

” 

(54  & 55  Viet. 

The  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act, 
1878. 

36 

Where  dust  is  generated  by  grinding,  glazing,  or 
polishing  in  factories  or  workshops,  an  inspector  may 
direct  a fan  or  other  proper  means  to  be  provided  for 
preventing  the  inhalation  of  dust. 

Department. 

Ditto 

1 " 

A cliild,  young  person,  or  woman,  shall  not  be  employed 
in  wet  spinning,  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent 
| their  being  wetted,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
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1186.  Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Health  in  Factories  and  Workshops,  &c. — continued.  BiMM 


lection 
jf  Act. 

Exercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in  i 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Alkali,  &c.  1 

Worics  Regula-  s 
tion  Act,  1881 
(44  & 45  Viot. 
c.  37),  as 
amended  by 

the  Alkali,  &c., 
Works  Regu- 
lations Act, 
1892  (55  & 56 
Viet.  e.  30). 

The  Factory 

and  Workshop 
Act,  1883 

(46  & 47  Viet, 
c.  53). 

LO  to  14 
ehcdule. 

2-6 

Power  for  Local  Government  Board  to  appoint  in- 
spectors of  alkali,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  works,  and 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  such  works 
are  to  be  registered,  and  to  make  Provisional  Order  to 
prevent  discharge  of  certain  gases  in  salt  works  and 
cement  works. 

No  white  lead  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  unless  the 
occupier  has  obtained  a certificate  from  the  factory 
inspector  of  the  district,  and  such  certificate  may  be 
withdrawn  if  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act  arc  not  fulfilled. 

Government 

Home 

Department. 

Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board, 

dated  7th  Jan.  1882, 
prescribing  conditions 
for  registration  of 
works.  — Order  pub- 
lished in  “ London 
Gazette,”  Jan.  10th, 

1882,  p.  28. 

Ditto 

15-18 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  as  a 
bakehouse,  or  to  occupy  as  a bakehouse,  any  room  or 
place,  unless  certain  special  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Local 

Sanitary 

Authority. 

— 

The  Cotton  Cloth 
Factories  Act, 
1889  (52  & 53 
Viet.  c.  62). 

5 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  a cotton 
cloth  factory  shall  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  such 
amount  as  is  represented  by  the  number  of  grains  of 
moisture  per  cnbic  foot  of  air,  shown  in  column  I.  of 
the  table  in  Schedule  A.  of  this  Act. 

Department. 

Ditto 

• 6 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  order,  repeal  or  vary  the 
table  in  Schedule  A.  of  this  Act,  and  substitute  any 
new  or  amended  table  therefor. 

. 

The  Factory 
and  Workshop 
Act,  1891  (55'& 
56  Viet.  c.  75). 

| 1-5 

Sanitary  provisions  as  to  factories  and  workshops 

i Department 
j and  Local 
| Sanitary 
j Authorities. 

Ditto 

8 

sub-sec. 

1. 

Power  for  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  that  certain 
processes  are  dangerous,  and  provision  as  to  special 
rules  or  special  measures  in  factories  or  workshops, 
to  which  such  certificates  apply. 

Department. 

Certificates  of  Secretaries 
of  State — 

“ London  Gazette  ” : 
May  13th,  1892,  p.  2832. 
June  7th,  1892,  p.  3352. 
Dec.  27th,  1892,  p.  7642. 

The  Public  Health 
Act,  1875  (38 
& 39  Viet,  c.55) 
[elsewhere  than 
in  London]. 

38 

Privy  accommodation  for  factories,  &c. 

Local 

Authority. 

The  Public  Health 
(London)  Act, 
1891  (54  Sc  55 
Viet.  c.  76). 

38 

Sanitary  conveniences  for  manufactories,  &c. 

" 

The  Public  Health 
Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1890 
(53  & 54  Viet, 
c.  59).  [Not 

in  force  in  Lon- 
don, adoptive 
elsewhere.] 

22 

The  Public  HealtI 
(London)  Act. 
1891  (54  & 55 
Viot.  c.  76). 
[London.] 

L 2 

Factories,  workshops,  and  work-places  not  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia,  not  ventilated  or 
overcrowded,  to  be  nuisances. 

The  Canal  Boats 
Act,  1877  (40  & 
41  Viet.  c.  60.)  ; 
ditto,  1884  (47 
& 48 Viet,  c.75) 

1-3,  9 
1, 3,  7-1 

Prohibition  of  use  of  canal  boats  as  dwellings.  Regula- 
tions by  Local  Government  Board  as  to  registration  of, 
number.  See.  of  persons  allowed  to  dwell  ip,  cleanliness 
1 and  prevention  of  infection, 

Local 

Governmeni 

and  Local 
Authority. 

4 F 4 
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Dxercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in 
force. 

Section 
of  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Admimstra- 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1873 
(41  ft  43  Viet.  o.l6). 

10-11 

In  textile  factories. — Period  of  employment  for  young 
persons  and  women  allowed : 6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  or 
7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  On  Saturdays  to  end  at  1 p.m.  or 
2 p.m.  or  12.30  p.m.  or  1.30  p.m.,  according  to  allow- 
ance given  for  meals  and  to  hour  of  commencement  of 
work.  Continuous  employment  for  more  than  4|-  hours 
without  meal  of  half  an  hour  prohibited. 

Home 

Department. 

Ditto 

12 

In  textile  factories. — Employment  for  children  allowed : 
In  morning  or  afternoon  sets,  or  on  alternate  days 
only.  Period  of  employment,  same  as  young  person 
(sec  above).  Employment  in  two  successive  periods 
of  seven  days  in  a morning  set  or  afternoon  set  pro- 
hibited. Employment  on  two  successive  Saturdays, 
nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week  if  on  any  other  day  in 
the  same  week  the  period  of  employment  have  ex- 
ceeded 5j-  hours,  prohibited.  Continuous  employment 
for  more  than  4j  hours  without  half  an  hour  for  meal, 
prohibited. 

Ditto 

13 

Non-textile  factories  and  workshops. — Period  of  em- 
ployment, &c.  for  young  persons  and  women  in  non- 
textile factories,  and  of  young  persons  in  a workshop, 
6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  or  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  On  Saturdays, 
begin  at  6 a.m.  or  7 a.m.  and  end  at  2 p.m. 

Hours  for  meals. — On  every  day  (except  Saturday)  not 
less  than  lj-  hours  (1  hour  of  which  must  be  before 
3 p.m.)  and  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Continuous  employment  for  more  than  five  hours  pro- 
hibited without  half  an  hour  for  meals. 

Ditto 

14 

In  non-textile  factories  and  workshops.  — Period  of 
employment  for  children  allowed : In  morning  or 
afternoon  sets,  or  on  the  system  of  employment  on 
alternate  days  only,  commencing  6 a.m.  or  7 a.m.  in 
the  morning  set  and  end  at  1 p.m.,  or  at  dinner-time 
(if  before  1 p.m.).  In  afternoon  set  to  begin  at  1 p.m. 
or  at  the  termination  of  the  dinner  hour  and  end  at 

6 or  7 p.m.  according  to  commencement  of  children  in 
the  morning  set.  Continuous  employment  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  a morning  set,  or  ditto  in  afternoon 
set  is  prohibited.  Employment  on  Saturday  in  any 
week  in  the  same  set  in  which  she  has  been  employed 
on  any  other  day  of  the  same  week  is  prohibited.  In 
the  alternate  day  system,  employment  shall  commence 
(except  on  Saturday)  at  6 a.m.  and  end  at  6 p.m.,  or 

7 a.m.  and  end  at  7 p.m.  On  Saturdays,  employment 
shall  commence  at  6 a.m.  or  7 a.m.  and  cud  at  2 p.m. 
Two  hours  for  meals,  and  on  Saturday,  half  an  hour. 
Employment  in  any  manner  on  two  successive  days, 
or  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive 
weeks,  prohibited.  Employment  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  half  an  hour  for  meal,  prohibited. 

Ditto 

15 

Employment  of  women  in  workshops : 

(1.)  In  a workshop  where  children  and  young  persons 
are  employed,  women  are  subjected  to  the  same 
restrictions  and  regulations  as  if  they  were 
young  persons  in  a workshop. 

The  Factory  and  Work 
shop  Act,  1801 
(54  &S3  Viet.  c.  75). 

13 

Paragraph  2 of  the  Act  of  1878  is  repealed  by  the 
following  section  : In  a workshop  which  is  conducted 
on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein  either  children 
or  young  persons,  and  the  occupier  of  which  has 
served  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to 
conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system. 

(a.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a woman  shall, 
except  on  Saturday,  be  a specified  period  of 
12  hours  taken  between  6 a.m.  and  10  p.m., 
and  shall  on  Saturday  be  a specified  period  of 
eight  hours  taken  between  6 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 
(i.)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  a woman  for  meals 
and  absence  from  work  during  the  period  of 
employment,  a specified  period  not  less,  except 
on  Saturday,  than  one  hour  and  a half,  and  on 
Saturday  than  an  hour. 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878 
(41  & *'!  Viet. e.18). 

16 

In  domestic  workshops : 

(1.)  Employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women. 

(2.)  Period  of  employment  of  a young  person,  6 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  6 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

(3.)  With  4‘  hours  for  meals,  and  on  Saturday  2£ 
hours. 

(4.)  Period  of  employment  of  a child,  either  from 
6 a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  or  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  and  on 
Saturday  to  4 p.m. 
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r§  nsr.] 


Authority  now  in 

See  on 
of  Act. 

Sxercise  of  Authority. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878 
(41  & 43  Viet.  e.16). 

(5.)  Employment  before  the  hour  of  1 p.m.  or  after 
that  hour,  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven 
days,  prohibited.  Employment  before  1 p.m. 
or  after  that  hour  on  Saturday  if  on  any  other 
day  in  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed 
before  or  after  that  hour,  prohibited. 

(6.)  Employment  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours 
without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  a meal, 
■ prohibited. 

Department. 

Ditto 

Meal  times  of  children,  young  persons  and  women  to  be 
simultaneous,  and  employment  during  meal  times 
forbidden  in  a factory  or  workshop. 

” 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891 . 

15 

In  a non-textile  factory  or  workshop,  where  a young 
person  or  woman  has  not  been  actually  employed  for 
more  than  eight  hours  on  any  day  in  a week,  and 
notice  of  such  non-employment  has  been  affixed  in 
the  factory  or  workshop,  and  served  on  the  inspector, 
the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  in  that  week 
for  that  young  person  or  woman  may  be  from  6 in 
the  morning  "to  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  an 
interval  of  hot  less  than  two  hours  for  meals. 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878 
(41  & 42  Viet.  c.  1 6). 

19 

Occupier  of  factory  or  workshop' shall  specify  in  a notice 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  the  period  cf 
employment,  hours  of  meals,  and  mode  of  employment 
of  children. 

■■ 

— 

Ditto 

20 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  children  under  10  years 
of  age  in  a factory  or  workshop. 

— 

The  Factoiy  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878 

21 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  children,  young  pevsons, 
and  woman  on  Sunday  in  a factory  or  workshop. 

" 

— 

(4 1 & 42  Viet.  e.  10). 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1891. 

22  (13) 
16  (4) 

Days  to  be  observed  as  holiday  and  half-holiday  to  bo 
allowed  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Cessation  from  work  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a half- 
holiday or  a whole  holiday  unless  a notice  of  the 
same  has  been  fixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop 
during  the  first  week  in  January,  and  eojjy  forwarded 
to  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

— 

The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878 
(41  & 42  Viet.  e.  16). 

44 

(a.)  Power  of  working  male  young  persons  above  16 
in  laee  factories  in  the  part  of  a textile  factory  in 
which  a machine  is  moved  by  steam,  &c.  between 
4 am.  and  10  p.m.,  provided  an  allowance  of  nine 
hours  is  made  for  meals  and  absence  from  work. 

(b.)  When  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day 
before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of 
employment  in  the  factory,  he  shall  not  be  employed 
on  the  same  day  after  the  end  of  that  period. 

(c.)  And  when  employed  after  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
period  of  employment  he  shall  not  be  employed  next 
morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period 
of  employment. 

Ditto  - 

45 

In  non -textile  factories  and  workshops  male  young 
persons  above  16  may  be  employed  in  bakehouses 
between  5 a.m.  and  9 p.m.,  provided — 

(а)  an  allowance  of  five  hours  is  made  for  meals 

and  absence  from  work  between  the  above 

(б)  as  to  continuity  of  employment. 

(c)  Same  as  (6)  and  (c)  above. 

Ditto 

46 

Substitution  by  Secretary  of  State  of  another  lialf-lioliday 
for  Saturday. 

’’ 

— 

Ditto  - 

47 

Employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  Turkey 
red  dyeing  on  Saturday  up  to  4.30  p.m.  allowed. 

’’ 

— 

Ditto 

48 

Continuous  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  in  certain  cases. 

— 

Ditto  - 

49 

Giving  half-holidays  and  holidays  on  different  days  to 
different  sets  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women. 

” 

— 

Ditto 

50 

Employment  of  young  persons  and  women  by  Jewish 
occupiers  of  factories  or  workshops. 

” 

— 

Ditto  - 

51 

Employment  of  Jews  by  Jews  on  Sunday  in  factories  or 
workshops. 

— 

Ditto 

52 

Meal  Hours. — Exception  as  to  meal  times  being  simul- 
taneous, and  as  to  employment  or  remaining  in  room 
where  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  during 
meal  times. 

” 

Ditto  - 
/ 76278 

53 

Overtime. — Fower  to  employ  in  factories  and  workshops 
young  persons  and  women  for  14  hours  a day, 
provided  two  hourB  are  reserved  for  meals,  half  an 
hour  of  which  shall  be  after  5 p.m.,  and  provided  that 
employment  shall  not  be  for  more  than  5 days  in  any 
one  week,  nor  more  than  48  days  in  any  12  months. 

4 G 

/ 

/ 
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1 

irercise  of  Authority. 

Authority  now  in 
force. 

Section 
of  Act. 

Subject  of  Section. 

Administra-  - 
Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Factory  and  W ork- 
shop  Act,  1878 
(41  8c  42  Viet.  c.  16.) 

54 

Power  to  employ  for  half  an  hour  after  end  of  work 
where  process  is  in  an  incomplete  state. 

Home 

Department. 

— 

Ditto  - 

56 

Employment  of  women  for  14  hours  a day  to  preserve 
perishable  articles,  provided  two  hours  is  allowed  for 
meals,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be  after  5 p.m. ; 
and  provided  that  employment  shall  not  he  for  more 
than  five  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more,  than 
96  days  in  any  one  year. 

Ditto 

57 

Exception  for  factories  driven  by  water  power 

— 

Ditto  - 

58 

Nigktwork : 

Employment  of  male  young  persons  at  night  not  to 
exceed  12  consecutive  hours ; that  meal  hours  are 
observed,  and  that  such  young  person  has  not  been 
employed  during  any  part  of  the  12  hours  preceding 
and  not  employed  on  more  than  six  nights,  or  in  the 
case  of  blast  furnaces  or  paper  mills,  seven  nights  in 
any  two  weeks. 

Ditto 

59 

Employment  in  certain  letter-press  printing  works  of 
male  young  persons  of  16  not  to  exceed  two  nights 
in  a week. 

“ 

Ditto 

60 

Employment  of  male  young  persons  in  glass  works 
not  to  exceed  60  hours  in  any  one  week;  periods  of 
employment  not  to  exceed — 

14  hours  in  four  separate  hours  per  week. 

12  „ „ five  „ „ ,, 

10  „ „ six  „ „ „ 

or  any  less  number  of  hours  in  the  accustomed 
number  of  separate  turns  per  week,  so  that  such 
number  of  turns  do  not  exceed  nine. 

Such  young  person  shall  not  work  in  any  turn  without 
an  interval  of  time  not  less  than  one  full  turn. 

During  each  turn,  same  timeB  for  meals  are  to  be 
allowed  as  in  any  other  non-textile  factory  or  work- 
shop. 

Ditto 

61 

Special  exception  for  domestic  factories  and  workshops 
and  certain  other  workshops  from  certain  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Ditto 

62 

Exceptions  for  certain  descriptions  of  flax  scutch  mills 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Act. 

- 

— 

The  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act,  1887 
(50  & 51  Viet. 

5 

A boy  of  or  above  the  age  of  12  shall  not  be  employed  in 
any  mine  below  ground  for  more  than  54  hours  in  any 
one  week,  nor  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day. 

c.  68]. 

6 

An  interval  of  not  less  than  eight  hours  between  the 
period  of  employment  on  Friday  and  tho  period  of 
employment  on  the  following  Saturday  shall  be  allowed, 
and  in  other  cases  of  not  less  than  12  hours  between 
each  period  of  employment. 

• Ditto 

7 

With  respect  to  boys,  girls,  and  women  above  ground — 
(1.)  No  boy  or  girl  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  so 
employed. 

(2.)  No  boy  or  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  so 
employed. 

(a)  for  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week  ; 

(6)  if  employed  for  more  than  three  days  in 
any  one  week  for  more  than  six  hours 
in  any  one  day  ; or, 

(c)  in  any  other  case,  for  more  than  10  hours, 
in  any  one  day. 

(S  ) No  boy  or  girl  of  or  above  the  age  of  13,  and  no 
woman  shall  be  so  employed  for  more  than  54 
hours  in  any  one  Week,  or  more  than  10  hours 
in  any  one  day. 

(4.)  No  boy,  girl,  or  woman  shall  be  so  employed 
between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and  five  on 
the  following  morning,  nor  on  Sunday,  nor  after 
two  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

(5  7 An  interval  of  not  less  than  eight  hours  shall  be 
allowed  between  tho  termination  of  employment 
on  Friday  and  the  commencement  of  employ- 
ment on  the  following  Saturday,  and  in  other 
cases  of  not  less  than  12  hours  between  the 
termination  of  employment  on  one  day  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next  employment. 
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Authority  now  in 

Section 

Exercise  of  Authority. 

Subject  of  Section. 

‘ 

Authority. 

References  to  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

The  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act,  1887, 
(50  & 51  Viet.  c.  58). 

(6.)  No  boy,  girl,  or  woman  shall  be  employed  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  five  hours  without  an 
interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a meal,  nor 
for  more  than  eight  hours  on  any  one  day,  with 
an  interval  or  intervals  for  meals,  amounting 
altogether  to  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a half 
The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  boys,  girls,  and  women  after  two  o’clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  mine  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  it  is 
exempted  by  order  of  a Secretary  of  a State. 

Department. 

T liese  powers  arc 

quently  exercised, 
but  as  the  exomp- 

their  character, 
they  are  not  pub- 
lished here. 

The  Shop  Hours  Act, 
I89t(55&56  Viet, 
e.  62). 

3 

(1.)  No  young  person  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  a 
shop  for  a longer  period  than  74  hours,  including 
meal  times,  in  any  one  week. 

(2.)  No  young  person  shall  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
employer,  be  employed  oil  or  about  a shop  having 
been  previously  in  the  same  day  employed  in  any 

factory  or  workshop for  the 

number  of  hours  permitted  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1878,  or  for  any  longer  period 
than  will  together  with  the  time  during  which  he 
has  been  so  previously  employed,  complete  such 
number  of  hours. 

Authority. 

Ditto 

4 

Notice  of  the  number  of  hours  permitted  by  the  Act, 
must  be  exhibited  by  the  employer  in  a con- 
spicuous place. 

The  Railway  Regu- 
lation Act,  1893 
(56  & 57  Viet, 
c.  29). 

1 

If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  servants  or  any  class  of  servants  of  a railway  com- 
pany, that  there  is  a reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  servants. 
. . . . The  Board  of  Trade  shall  order  the  com- 
pany to  submit  to  them such  a schedule 

of  time  for  the  duty  of  the  servants,  as  will  bring  the 
1 actual  hours  of  work  within  reasonable  limits. 

Board  of 
Trade. 

1188.  Establishment  op  a Legal  Day  op  Rest. 


Authority. 


Section  of 
the  Act. 


Particulars  of  Act 


Section. 


The  Observance  of  Sunday  Act,  1448-9 
(27  Henry  VI.  c.  5). 


Whole  Act 


Forfeiture  of  goods  shown  in  fairs  or  markets  upon  Sundays,  Good 
Fridays,  and  principal  feasts,  with  certain  exceptions. 


The  Observance  of  Sunday  (Sports)  Act, 
1625  (1  Chas.  I.  c.  1). 


Unlawful  meetings,  bull-halting,  bear-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays, 
&c.,  forbidden  under  a penalty  of  a fine  of  8s.  id. 


The  Observance  of  Sunday  (Carriers  aDd 
Butchers)  Act  (8  Chas.  I.  c.  2). 


Carrier,  &e.  travelling  on  Sunday,  penalty  20s. ; butchers  selling,  &c. 
victuals  upon  that  day,  penalty  of  6s.  8d. 


The  Observance  of  Sunday  Act  (29 
Chas.  H.  c.  7). 


The  Supply  of  Fish  (Travelling  on 
Sandays  and  Holidays  Act)  1761  (2 
Geo.  III.  c.  15). 

The  Disorderly  House  (Sunday)  Act,  1780 
(21  Geo.  III.  c.  49). 


The  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Act,  1815  (55 
Geo.  in.  c.  94). 

The  Metropolis  (Traffic)  Act,  1831  (1  & 2 
Will.  TV.  c.  22). 


„ No  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever, 
shall  prosecute  their  ordinary  callings  on  Sunday. 

None  shall  cry  or  expose  to  sale  any  wares. 

No  drover,  waggoner,  butcher,  or  higgler,  shall  travel. 

No  person  shall  use  any  boat,  wherry,  lighter,  or  barge,  unless  by  special 
permission  of  the  local  magistrates. 

Exceptions  : 

Milk  may  be  sold  before  9 a.m.  and  after  4 p.m. 

Food  may  be  sold  in  inns,  &e. 

The  Hundred  not  responsible  for  highway  robberies  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
but  shall  make  fresh  suit  after  the  offenders.  Service.of  process  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  shall  be  void. 

7 Fish  carriages  bound  for  the  metropolis  may  travel  on  Sundays. 


1-8 

11 


Any  house  opened  for  public  amusement  or  debate  on  Sunday,  to  which 
persons  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money,  shall  be  deemod  a 
disorderly  house. 

Herring  nets  set  or  hauled  in  Scotland  to  be  confiscated  by  officers  of  the 


37 


Metropolitan  hackney  carriage  drivers  may  ply  for  hire  and  be 
pellable  to  drive  on  Sunday. 
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[§H88]  1188.  Establishment  op  a Legal  Day  op  Rest — continued.  Bum.] 


Authority. 

Section  of 
the  Act. 

Particulars  of  Act  or  Section. 

The  Game  Laws  Act,  1831  (1  & 2 
Will.  IV.  is.  32). 

8 

Game  shall  not  be  killed  on  Sunday. 

The  Elections  of  Officers  of  Corporations 
and  other  Public  Companies  on  Sundays 
(3  & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  31). 

1 

Elections  of  officers  of  corporations  and  other  public  companies  due  to  be 
made  on  Sunday  are  to  be  held  on  the  preceding  Saturday  or  following 
Monday. 

The  Adulteration  of  Bread,  &e.  Act,  1836 
(6  & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  37). 

Bakers  are  not  to  bake  bread  or  rolls  on  Sunday,  or  sell  bread  or  baiirik 
pies,  &c.  after  1.30  p.m.  on  that  day.  Aot  not  to  extend  to  Ireland,/ 

The  Adulteration  of  Bread,  &c.,  Ireland, 
Act,  1838  (1  & 2 Viet.  c.  28). 

- 

Bakers  in  Ireland  not  to  bake  bread  or  rolls  on  Sunday,  or  sell  brea/or 
bake  pies,  &c.  after  1.30  p.m.  on  that  day. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1839  (2&3 
Viet.  c.  47). 

42 

No  licensed  victualler  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  shall  sell 
liquor  before  1 p.m.  on  Sunday,  except  for  the  refreshment  of 
travellers. 

The  Procedure  before  Justices  as  to  Iudict- , 
able  Offences,  1848  (11  & 12  Viet.  c.  42). 

4 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  to  have  power  to  issue  search  wuxnite  ou 
Sunday  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Indictable  Offences  (Ireland)  Act, 
1849  (12  & 13  Viet  c.  69). 

4 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland  are  to  have  power  to  issue  search 
warrants  on  Sunday. 

The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851 
(14  & 15  Viet.  c.  93). 

11 

Such  warrants  may  be  executed  on  Sunday. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871  (34  & 35 
Viet.  c.  118). 

6 

Metropolitan  water  companies  to  supply  sufficient  water  on  Sundays  as 
on  other  days. 

The  Pawnbrokers’  Act,  1872  (35  & 
36  Viet.  c.  93). 

33 

Pawnbrokers  are  not  to  trade  ou  Sundays. 

The  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Liccusing) 
Act,  1872  (35  & 36  Viet.  c.  94). 

24  . 

Public  houses  to  be  closed  in  the  metropolis  up  till  1 p.m.,  between 
3 and  6 p.m.,  and  after  11  p.m. ; and  in  other  places  up  til|  12.80  p.m., 
between  2.30  and  6 p.m.,  and  after  10  p.m.,  subject  to  certain  discretion 
vested  in  the  licensing  jnstices. 

The  Intoxicating  Liquor  Act,  1874  (37  & 
38  Viet  c.  49). 

3,  6,  7,  i 
and  32. 

All  premises  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  by  retail  shall  bo 
closed  in  the  metropolis  on  Sunday  night  from  1 1 p.m.  to  5 a.m.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  from  12  midnight  ou  Saturday  to  1 p.m.  on 
Sunday;  in  other  populous  places  from  10  p.m.  on  Sunday  night  to 
6 a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  from  11  p.in.  on -Saturday  night  to 
12.80  on  Sunday  afternoon : and  elsewhere  from  10  p.m.  on  Sunday 
night  to  6 a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  from  10  p.m.  on  Saturday 
night  to  12.80  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Such  premises  shall  be  clossd  on  Sunday  afternoon  from  3 or  2.30  to  6, 
according  as  the  hour  of  opening  is  1 or  12.30. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  certain  discretion. 

The  Remission  of  Penalties  Act,  1876 
(38  & 39  Viet.  c.  80). 

1 

The  Crown  has  power  to  remit  penalties  under  21  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  (See 
above.) 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1878  (41  & 42  Viet  C.  16). 

21,  50,51, 

A child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  on  Sunday  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  except  where  Jews  are  employed  by  Jews. 

The  Spirits  Act,  1880  (48  & 44  Viet. 
C-  34). 

24 

A distiller  must  not  mash  anj'  materials,  or  brew,  or  make  wort,  or 
wash,  or  use  a still,  between  1]  p.iu.  on  Saturday  and  1 a.m.  on 
Monday. 

The  Sunday  closing  (Wales)  Act  1881 
(44  & 45  Viet.  c.  61). 

1-5 

In  the  principality  of  Wales  all  premises  in  which  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  retail  shall  be  closed  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday  except  in  the  case  of  railway  refreshment  rooms. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1882  (45 
& 46  Viet.  c.  50). 

230 

Sunday  is  regarded  as  a dies  non  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  (45  & 
46  Viet  e.  61). 

• 14  . 

Sunday  is  regarded  as  a dies  non  under  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882. 

The  Herring  Fishery  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889  (52  & 53  Viet.  c.  23). 

5 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  fish  for  herrings  between  suurise  on  Saturday 
morning  and  one  hour  before  sunset  on  Monday  evening  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Scotland  between  the  points  of  Ardmamurchan  and  the  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

The  Revenue  Act,  1889  (52  & 53  Viet, 
c.  42) 

26 

The  sale  of  methylated  spirits  between  10  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  8 a.m. 
on  Monday  is  prohibited. 

The  Sunday  Observation  Prosecution  Act, 
1871  (34  & 35  Viet.  c.  87). 

No  prosecution  for  offences  under  29  Charles  II.,  c.  7,  can  be  instituted 
except  by  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police 
of  the  District,  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or  a Stipendiary  Magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  such  offence  is  committed. 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 
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